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The  Sun's  Last  Shadow,  Etc. 


THB  SUN'S  UA.ST  SHADOW. 

Tbjme  and  eyebrlght  pave  the  Downs 

Hard  red  berrlee  load  tbe  hawthorn 
bough, 
Heavier  than  the  vanished  enows  of 
May— 
Scarce  a  span  of  Autumn's  left  us 


Thyme  and  eyebright— pearl  and  ame- 
thyst— 
Fife  mosaic   wrought  of   Summer's 
hand; 
White-domed   mushrooms   glimmer  In 
the  mist, 
Ot7BtaIs  gem  the  cobwebs,  strand  on 
straad. 

Owls  go  hunting  In  the  early  night, 
Hunting,    calling,    laughing,    to   and 
fro; 
While  the  pale  half-moon  shows  her 
glow-worm  light. 
Merry  and  blithe  of  heart  they  come 
and  go. 

Though  the  noonday  auu  shines  warm 
and  clear, 
Thin  and  frail  of  petal  Is  the  rose; 
The  minnesinger  of  tbe  falling  year 
Flutes  her  sweet  requlem—tbe  robin 
knows. 

"Hark!"     sings    tbe     robin,     "Winter 
stalks  a  near— 
etark  Winter  In  his  hodden  frock  and 
hood. 
Hush!— as  the  leaves  fall,  surely  you 
can  hear 
His  stealthy  sandals  mstllng  through 
the  wood." 

Rosiunwtd  Marriott  Watton. 


MT  GARDEN. 

No  tall  and  stately  palm  trees  ware 

Their  branches  high, 
No  lilies  lift  their  golden  cups. 

No  song  birds  fly 
And  call  to  others  far  away, 

No  shimmering  leaves 
In  sunny  hours  may  form  a  shade 

Wbere  fancy  weaves 
Through  all  tbe  golden  afterooou 

A  glowing  tale. 


Before  which  life's  realities 
Grow  old  end  pale. 

But  though  no  stately  palm  trees  wave. 

One  tall  ash  tree 
Puts  forth  Its  tender  leaves  In  spring. 

And  one  may  see 
Through  slanting  bougtu  a  pale  blue 
sky,  " 

In  summer  time 
The  sparrows  chirp  among  its  leaves 

From  chime  to  chime. 
Remote  the  flelds  of  living  green 

Where  wUd  flow««  tell 
Their  eecrets  to  the  nodding  grass 

In  many  a  dell. 

But  In  a  narrow  space  railed  in 

I  sit  aud  dream 
Of  olive  groves  and  fruitful  lands. 

So  oft  I  seem 
Though  In  a  tiny  space  enclosed. 

To  hear  the  flow 
Of  ruAing  waves  on  distant  shores 

That  sob  and  sough. 
Or  break  forth  into  harmonies  ___ 

With  rhythmic  swell,  '"■ 

Enlarging  all  this  little  space 

Where  now  I  dwell. 

But  now  'tis  winter,  and  my  tree. 

My  tall  ash  tree, 
Strip t  bare  of  all  its  summer  leaves. 

Shakes  dismally. 
So  now  I  dream  of  Hebrides 

And  Islands  far. 
Where  shines  o'er  glittering  flelds  of 
Ice 

The  polar  star, 
Shines  over  all  the  gleaming  space 

With  clear  cold  ray. 
Where  flocks  of  wild  birds  wheel  about 

On  plumage  gray. 

Through  all  the  happy  budding  time 

I  work  and  dream. 
And  thus  when  winter  strips  my  tree, 

1  catch  a  gleam 
Of  secret  things  that  come  and  go, 

That  move  the  earth. 
And  now  beneath  their  shroud  of  snow. 

Spring  forth  to  birth. 
With  foroes  ever  moving  on. 

Strong,  glad  and  free. 
And  see  the  sunrise  gild  with  light 

A  distant  sea. 

Adeliw  ilarv  nnnta. 
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THE  SIGNIFIOANOE  OF  MR.  HEARST. 


It  borders  perhaps  on  anfrlendUneas 
to  887  that  Mr.  Beant  Is  tTPlcal  of 
America.  Bnt  be  Is  certalnlj  so  for 
cbancteristlc  r'  bis  conntrj  tbst  none 
other  could  have  permitted  him  to  be- 
come the  social  problem  and  the  politi- 
cal force  be  unqneatlonably  la.  His 
career  and  his  power,  end  the  way  In 
which  he  pnrBues  the  one  and  accnmn- 
fetes  and  ntlllsea  the  other,  are  sa- 
lient and  rerettllng  precfeelf  because 
tbe;  are  abnormal.  Just  as  It  often 
needs  an  exaggeration  to  lay  bare  the 
beart  of  a  trutli,  so  the  essentials  of 
national  conditions  and  tendeadee  are 
■ometlmee  most  clearly  CTyetalllzed  In 
their  least  representative  products. 
Mr.  Hearst  fulfils  with  an  orerwhelm- 
'  lug  adequacy  this  function  of  lUumlna- 
tton  by  distortion.  He  Is  ttae  concave 
mirror  of  American  life,  Journalism, 
and  pollUcs.  Features  In  the  national 
physiognomy  tiiat  would  otherwise 
pass  unnoticed  leap  Into  a  scandallelng 
prominence  under  ttie  reflex  of  his 
elongations  and  dlstenstoiM.  He  may 
not  be  America,  but  he  Is  undlsgulsa- 
bly  American;  nor,  even  with  the  ut- 
most goodwill,  can  one  conceive  him  as 
being  anything  else.  MlUals  was  not 
more  assuredly  the  John  Ball  of  Brit- 
leb  art,  nor  the  late  Mr.  Keostt  of 
British  theology,  than  Is  Mr.  Hearat  In 
his  papers,  his  politics,  and  hla  Influ- 
ence, a  summlug-up  of  much  that 
makes  Amnlca  so  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. The  achievements  of  all  three 
bear  the  stamp  of  numltlgated  oa- 
tionaUty.  No  one  could  possibly  have 
mlstak^i  Mlllals  for  a  Frenchman  or 
Kenslt  for  anything  but  what  be  was. 
Each  was  typical  of  his  miUm  to  the 
negative  degree  of  being  impossible 
and  unimaginable  outside  of  It  In 
the  same  way,  while  Mr.  Hearst,  as  an 
embodiment  of  his  country,  may  be, 
and  no  donbt  Is,  a  caricature  and  a 


grotesque,  Americans  cannot  disown  or 
repudiate  him.  Unhappily  for  them, 
it  but  too  often  happens  that  a  carica- 
ture is  more  lifelike  than  a  photo- 
graph, and  that  over-empbasls  does  not 
obscure  realities  but  heightens  tbem. 

Hr.  Hearst's  father  was  one  of  the 
hard«rt-headed  and  most  fortunate  of 
the  Callfomlan  pioneers.  Sliver  mines, 
copper  mines,  newspapers,  railways, 
ranches,  and,  finally,  a  seat  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  amassed  them 
all.  Bxploltatlon  wbb  his  business, 
and  politics  his  hobby,  and  with  a  tor- 
tune  of  four  millions  sterling  It  was  a 
bobby  he  could  afford  to  prosecute  on  a 
big  scale.  Of  all  his  properties  the 
San  Francisco  EitamiHer  was  the  one 
that,  probably  Interested  htm  the  least. 
He  had  acquired  It  as  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  of  a  mlUltmalre 
with  many  Interests  to  protect  and 
political  ambttloDB  to  forward.  It  did 
not  pay;  It  was  not  meant  to  pay: 
but  It  served  Its  purpose  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  local  "magnates,"  and  It 
was  part  of  the  bargain  that  carried 
Its  proprietor  to  the  Senate.  With 
that  Its  mission  in  life  was  well-nigh 
over.  In  another  fen  months  Mr. 
Hearst  would  probably  have  unloaded 
It  with  the  utmost  efficiency  upon  ttae 
next  millionaire  In  whose  bonnet  the 
political  bee* was  buzzing.  It  waa  Just 
at  that  moment  that  his  son  was  ex- 
pelled from  Harvard  for  some  mildly 
mischievous  escapade,  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  utterly  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  Interest  him, 
to  be  harnessed  to  the  paternal  mines 
and  ranches,  and  aatced  Instead  for  tbe 
gift  of  the  £«amla«r.  It  was  handed 
over  to  him.  The  Senator  was  well 
pleased  to  find  his  amiable,  hidolent 
son  develop  a  definite  purpose,  even 
though  it  lay  In  the  incomprehensible 
direction   oC  Joumaliem;   he   bad 
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curiosity  of  a  great  Industrial  gam- 
bler to  see  \Fbat  he  would  make  of  so 
curious  an  enterprise;  and  be  no  donbt 
took  It  for  gnmted  that  after  playing 
for  a  few  years  with  hla  new  toy, 
the  young  man  would  settle  down  to 
the  bualnees  of  learning  how  to  pre- 
serve, administer,  and  enlai^e  the  for- 
tune he  was  to  Inherit  But  the  son 
had  other  views.  Journalism  to  him 
was  not  a  parergon  but  a  career.  He 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pulitzer  and  had 
studied  the  metliodB  by  wUch  that  con- 
summate master  of  phosphorescent  ef- 
fects had  raised  the  New  York'  WorJA 
to  the  unquestioned  primacy  of  tbe 
sewer.  He  determined  to  t)e  tbe  Pu- 
litzer of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  con- 
duct the  Emmriner  with  the  keyhole 
for  a  potut  of  view,  sensational  Ism  for 
a  policy,  crime,  scandal,  and  personal- 
ities for  a  specialty,  all  vested  Inter- 
ests for  a  punching  bag,  cartoons,  lltus- 
tratlons,  and  comic  supplements  for 
embelllsbments,  and  circulation  for  au 
object.  Ue  entirely  succeeded.  His 
fatber  bore  the  Initial  expeoees,  and  lu 
return  liad  the  gratification  of  finding 
the  E(tamitter  turned  loose  among  the 
businesses,  cbaractere,  and  private  lives 
of  his  friends  and  associates.  Hardly 
a  prominent  family  escaped;  the  corpo- 
rations were  fiayed,  tbe  plutocracy 
mercilessly  ridiculed,  and  tbe  social  life 
of  San  Francisco,  and  especially  of  Its 
wealthier  citizens,  was  fiooded  with  all 
the  publicity  that  huge  Jind  flaming 
headlines  and  cohorts  of  reportorlal 
eavesdroppers  could  give  It  San 
Pranclsco  was  horrified,  but  It  bought 
the  Examiner;  Senator  Hearst  remon- 
strated with  hlB  son,  and  to  tbe  last 
never  quite  reconciled  himself  to  the 
"new  Journalism,"  but  he  did  not  with- 
hold supplies,  and  la  a  very  few  years 
the  enterprise  was  beyond  need  of  his 
assistance  and  earning  a  handsome 
profit  He  marked,  however,  his  sense 
of  insecurity  In  bis  son's  proceedings 
by  leaving  his  fortune  entirely  In  tbe 


hands  of  Mrs.  Hearat,  a  lady  wliose 
onbappy  fate  it  has  been  to  furnish 
the  son  to  whom  she  Is  devoted  wltb 
the  means  of  propagating  a  peculiarly 
disagreeable  type  of  Journalism. 

It  was  about  eleven  years  ego,  when 
be  had  Just  turned  thirty-three,  that 
Ur.  Hearst  made  up  his  mind  to  dupli- 
cate In  New  YoA  the  success  he  bad 
met  with  in  San  Francisco.  He  bought 
up  a  digrepu  table  sheet  called  the 
Journal,  and  proceeded  to  turn  It  Into 
a  rival  that  would  meet  and  beat  the 
WorU  on  the  latter's  own  ground.  Ho 
Jiuitly  ai^ed  that  to  do  this  he 
had,  first  of  all,  to  make  the  Journal 
more  notorious  than  the  World;  and  It 
speaks  well  for  hla  self-confidence  that 
be  did  not  at  once  dismiss  such  an 
ideal  as  absolutely  unattainable.  There 
Is  no  need  to  go  into  tbe  details  of  the 
resounding  journalistic  conflict  that 
followed.  Mr,  Hearst  began  by  win- 
ning over  to  bis  side  most  of  tbe  men 
whom  Pnlitzer  had  trained;  Pulltier 
bought  them  back  again  at  an  In- 
creased figure;  Hearst  finally  annexed 
them  wljh  the  bait  of  long  contracts 
and  more  than  ambassadorial  salaries. 
He  ransacked  tbe  magazines  and  the 
weekly  papers  for  the  best  writers  and 
tbe  best  artists;  he  produced  a  paper 
wltb  as  much  wood  pulp  In  it  and  as 
liberally  bespattered  with  ink  of  every 
bue  as  the  World,  and  he  sold  It  for 
half  the  price.  Tbe  fight  was  long, 
bitter,  and  Ignoble,  but  the  vtciory 
In  the  end  went  to  the  younger  man. 
He  outbid  the  World  at  every  point;  he 
made  it  by  contrast  seem  almost  re- 
flpe^ble.  His  headlines  were  longer 
by  whole  Inches,  bis  sensations  more 
breathlessly  acrobatic;  If  Pulitzer 
turned  on  a  dozen  reporters  to  unravel 
a  murder  mystery  Hearst  detailed 
twenty.  There  was,  and  is,  an  euor- 
mous  amount  of  real  talent  and  Inge- 
nuity in  every  issue  of  the  Journal,  but 
It  was  guided  In  those  early  days  by 
no  principle  beyond  that  of  seciirlni>  'i 
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clrcDlaUoQ  at  any  OMt  Othar  objects 
bav«  Influenced  Its  policy  and  its  ambl- 
tkiiiB  since  then,  bat  Its  first  buslnesa 
waa  to  make  Itself  known  and  talked 
of.  It  sncceeded;  the  dishonor  of  s^- 
Inc  ttte  moat  papers  In  and  around  New 
York  ceased  to  be  Mr.  Pulitzer's;  and 
the  veteran  practically  retired  from  the 
contest  when  he  disclaimed  tor  the 
World  the  epithet  of  "yellow"  which 
his  rival  boldly  and  evenly  gloried  In. 
To-day  the  two  papers  are  scarcely 
competlton;  the  World  has  retained  Its 
old  footing  and  Influence;  and  Mr. 
Hearst  has  discovered  a  new  and 
larger  class  of  readers,  and  Invented 
for  their  delectation  and  his  own  ad- 
vancement a  new  type  of  Joarnalistn. 

Wlthla  the  last  few  years  the  Journal 
has  multiplied  itself  In  many  cities  and 
under  many  aliases.  Mr.  Hearst  now 
owns  a  Continental  dialn  of  eight  pa- 
pers pabllshed  In  the  leading  cities  of 
America,  and  many  weekly  and 
monttkly  periodicals  as  wtiL  Through 
them  he  dally  addreosea  an  audience 
of  probably  not  leas'  than  four  million 
people.  All  his  publlcationB  are  of  the 
same  saftion  coloring;  all  belong  em- 
phatically to  "the  Journalism  that 
acts."  One  cannot  stay  for  long  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States  without 
being  confronted  by  the  tokens  of  their 
ecUvitles.  Whether  It  be  rescuing  a 
Cuban  maiden  from  the  clutches  of  a 
Geneml  Weyler,  or  dlspetcbhig  reUef 
trains  to  the  scene  of  some  great  dls- 
sster,  or  dlstrlbatlng'  free  ice  in  sum- 
mer and  free  soup  in  winter,  or  taking 
out  an  Injunction  against  a  Tmst,  or 
setting  forth  with  full  UluBtraUons  a 
hundred  dUfer«Lt  ways  of  killing  a 
man,  or  fomoitlng  a  war,  Mr.  Hearst's 
papers  are  always  "doing  things." 
And  some  of  the  things  are  worth  do- 
ing. That  Is  a  tact  which  the  stupid- 
ity of  Mr.  Hearst's  enemies— and  no 
man  has  ever  been  served  so  well  by 
his  foes— has  yet  to  recognize.  There  Is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  his  JouruatH 


which  In  my  Judgment  they  do  not  de- 
serve. But  there  Is  something  to  be 
said  tor  them  which  has  to  be  said  If 
the  nature  of  ttadr  appeal  and  of  Mr. 
Heant's  power  Is  to  be  understood. 
WhUe  most  of  the  American  papers  In 
the  big  cities  are  believed  to  be  under 
tiie  influence  of  "the  money  power," 
Mr.  Hearsfs  have  never  failed  to  flay 
the  rich  perverter  of  public  funds  and 
properties  and  the  rich  gambler  in 
fraudulent  consolidations.  They  daily 
explain  to  the  muses  how  they  are  be- 
ing robbed  by  the  Trusts  and  the  con- 
cesalon-hnnteis,  Juggled  with  by  the 
politicians,  and  betrayed  by  their 
elected  officers.  They  unearth  the 
iniquities  of  a  great  corporation  with 
the  same  mtcioscc^c  dlUgoice  that 
they  squander  on  tollowlag  up  the 
clues  In  a  murder  mystery  or  collecting 
or  invoitlng  the  details  of  a  society 
scandal.  Their  motives  may  be  dubi- 
ous and  their  methods  wholly  brazen, 
but  it  la  imdenlable  that  the  public  has 
benefited  by  many  ol  their  achieve- 
ments. When  Mr.  Hearst  was  run- 
ning thirteen  months  ago  for  Uie  Oot- 
emorsh^  of  New  York  State  no  Jour- 
nal <q)posed  htm  more  strongly  tlian 
OolHer't  WteUi/.  But  that  admirable 
pertodlcal  which  combines  alertness 
with  sanlt7,  a  perfect  balance  with  per- 
fect fearlessness,  doubled  the  elf ectlve- 
neas  of  its  opposition  by  admitting  to 
the  full  Mr.  Heacsfs  services  to  the 
community.  "It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hearst 
more  than  to  any  otber  man,"  It  said, 
"that  the  C«)tral  and  Union  Pacific 
Ballroads  paid  the  £24,000,000  they 
owed  the  Ooyemm«it  Mr.  Hearst  se- 
cured a  model  OtaUdren'e  Hospital  tor 
San  Francisco,  and  he  bnllt  the  Greek 
Theatre  of  the  University  of  Oallfonila 
—one  of  the  most  successful  classic  re- 
productions In  America.  BHght  years 
ago,  and  again  this  year,  his  energetic 
campaigns  did  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  keeping  tlie  Ice  Trust  within 
bounds  In  New  York.     His  lndustrlo^o|(j 
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Law  Dqwitment  pat  some  fetters  (n 
the  Coal  Trost.  He  did  much  of  ttie 
work  of  defeating  the  Ramapo  plot, 
by  which  New  Tort  wonld  have  been 
saddled  with  a  charge  of  £40,000.000 
for  water.  To  the  Industry  and  pertl- 
nACltf  of  bis  l-awyers  New  Yoi^ere 
owe  tbelr  abUlty  to  get  gas  for  eighty 
cents  a  thonaand  feet,  as  the  law  di- 
rects, Instead  of  a  dollar.  In  maintain- 
ing a  legal  department  wblcb  plunges 
Into  the  limelight  wltb  injunctions  and 
mandamuses  when  coiporatlona  are 
cangbt  trying  to  sneak  under  or  aroood 
a  law,  he  has  rendered  a  eerrlce  wblcb 
bas  been  worth  mUUoos  of  dollars  to 
the  public."  These  are  achlerements 
Uie  credit  for  which  no  fatr-mlnded  op- 
ponent can  refuse  to  Mr,  Hearst,  nor 
do  t^ey  moke  a  meagre  list  But  Mr. 
Hearst's  own  valuation  of  bis  public 
aerrlcee  Is  pitched  in  a  much  higher 
key.  He  bas  not,  few  American  poli- 
HclauB  can  afford  to  have,  any  mock 
modesty.  Not  a  Bill  that  be  bae  sup- 
ported passes,  not  a  movement  that  he 
bas  once  advocated  succeeds,  but  Mr. 
Hearst  claims  the  credit  for  It.  In 
enormous  headlines  and  with  every  ar- 
tifice of  capitals,  Italics,  and  cartoons 
hlB  papers  dally  proclaim,  and  bis  four 
million  readers  hear  and  believe,  that 
Hearst  has  forced  a  popular  measure 
through  a  reluctant  Congress,  or  ex- 
posed another  OiiaaGlal  "magnate,"  or 
procured  an  official  inquiry  Into  the 
workings  of  some  detested  Trust,  or 
rescued  San  Francisco  from  starvation. 
The  glorillCBtlon  of  Mr.  Hearst  Is, 
indeed,  the  first  of  the  many  queer  en- 
tuprlses  In  which  bis  Journals  engage. 
His  name  appears  on  them  all  In  un- 
avoidable type;  the  leading  articles 
bear  his  signature;  Uie  news  columns 
"spread"  themselvea  over  his  doings. 
No  man  bas  ever  bad  at  his  disposal  so 
vast  an  encliie  of  publicity,  and  Mr. 
Hearst  and  hia  advisers  are  consum- 
mately skilled  in  working  It.  Tb^« 
were  probably  few  Congressmen  who 


spoke  lees  or  were  more  frequently 
away  from  Washington  than  Mr. 
Hearst  during  hIa  four  years'  m^nber- 
eblp  of  tbe  national  l^lalatare.  Tet 
there  was  none  who  made  himself 
more  conspicuous.  Whenever  he  bad 
a  BUI  to  propose,  a  Bill  drafted  by  his 
private  attorney,  the  reporters  and  spe- 
cial correspondents  from  all  his  news- 
papers would  descend  upon  Washing- 
ton to  "write  It  up."  Thus  tlie  work- 
ing men  had  it  screamed  Into  them  that 
Hearst  had  brought  forward  one  Bill 
for  establishing  tbe  eight-hour  day  la 
the  Gloverament  arsenals,  and  anotber 
for  relieving  Trade  Unions  from  their 
llabllltlee  under  tbe  laws  against  com- 
bination, and  a  third  for  the  national 
pnrclmse  of  the  telegraph  lines,  and  a 
(ourtb  for  tbe  Institution  of  a  parcels 
poet  Tbe  farmers  were  made  to 
realize  that  Mr.  Hearst  bad  Introduced 
a  Bill  appropriating  £10,000,000  to  the 
building  of  good  national  roads;  and  all 
who  had  a  grievance  against  the  Trusts 
were  enjoined  In  megapbonic  tones  to 
tall  in  behind  the  young  Congressman 
wfao  had  framed  one  Bill  empowering 
the  Interstate  Commence  Commission 
to  fix  railway  rates  and  another  facili- 
tating and  expediting  prosecutions  un- 
der the  Anti-Trust  Laws.  And  lest 
tbe  more  consorative  dements  in  the 
country  should  be  alienated,  It  was  em- 
phasized In  a  voice  of  thunder  that 
Mr.  Hearst  had  sought  to  raise  Hie 
salaries  of  tbe  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  £2.400  to  fS.OOO  a  year. 
None  of  these  Bills  passed  or  bad  the 
remotest  chance  of  passing,  but  they 
enabled  Mr.  Hearst  to  come  b^ore  the 
public  as  tbe  friend  of  tbe  people,  tbe 
champion  of  labor  interests,  and  tbe 
foe  of  Qie  corporations.  Nothing  that 
can  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  these 
r6lt9  Is  left  unsbrleked.  Hr.  Hearst 
Is  a  generous  employer;  he  pays  If  any- 
tbiiv  rather  more  than  the  highest  rata 
of  Trade  Union  wages;  tbe  salaries  re- 
ceived by  his  staff  of  writers  are  prob- 
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ably  unique  In  tbe  hixtory  of  Joumal- 
Ism;  ail  his  newspaper  propertleB  are 
condTNted  on  the  elgtit-honr  plan. 
These  are  the  sort  of  facts  t2uit  his 
papen  never  wear;  of  bnrllng  at  tbe 
American  public.  He  Is  the  most 
wlddy  and  Ingeniously  advertleed  man 
In  the  world;  his  "boom"  never  slack- 
ens; no  one's  voice  reaches  farther 
than  his.  Tbe  whole  machinery  at  his 
command  Is  worked  to  popularize  tbe 
ImpreBslou — which  la  not,  I  repeat,  a 
wholly  baseless  one— that  while  other 
men  are  talkers,  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  doer, 
and  Uiat  even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  all  bis 
sermonlziag  and  with  all  the  Imple- 
ments of  official  antborlty  In  bis  band, 
has  done  less  to  shackle  the  Trusts  and 
to  uphold  the  rlgtits  of  Labor  then  this 
private  citizen  working  single-handed, 
on  his  own  Initiative  and  at  his  own 
expense. 

When  I  was  revisiting  the  United 
Btates  some  el^teen  months  ago  1 
tonad  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
more  talked  abont  than  Mr.  Bearst. 
Bnt  the  talk  was  mainly  a  string  of 
speculative  Interrogations.  That  be  was 
a  power  every  one,  from  the  President 
downwards,  admitted;  some  Joyfully, 
some  reluctantly,  others  wttb  a  shrug 
of  disgust  at  tbe  strange  whims  of 
democracy.  But  beyond  that  elemen- 
tary acknowledgment  everything  was 
chaos  and  conjecture.  I  found  no  oue 
who  Kinld  tell  me  witb  tbe  least  as- 
surance of  certainty  what  manner  of 
man  Mr.  Hearst  was;  whether  be  really 
believed  In  the  policies  he  advocated, 
whether  he  had  any  ideas  or  eonvJc- 
tlons  of  his  own.  or  whether  be  was 
merely  a  puppet  in  otber  and  abler 
men's  hands.  I  was  assured  with 
eqnal  posltlveness  that  Mr.  llenrst  was 
the  only  genuine  champion  of  tbe 
Have-nots  against  the  Haves,  that  he 
was  a  political  mountebank  and  buf- 
foon, that  be  was  nothing  but  a  no- 
toriety-hunter, that  he  was  a  myth. 
and  that  bis  show  of  power  was  due 


to  .the  dexterity  of  an  adroit  and  su- 
premely capable  committee  In  the 
background.  No  man,  of  course,  who 
owns  newspapers  ttiat  are  published  in 
half-a-dozen  cities,  scattered  over  an 
srea  of  three  million  square  miles,  and 
who  Is  also  the  proprietor  of  a  million 
acres  of  farm  and  ranch  land,  and  a 
mine  owner  into  the  bargain,  can  possi- 
bly attend  in  person  to  the  manage- 
ment of  all  his  interests.  Mr.  Hearst 
iias  had  the  good  sense  not  even  to 
make  the  attempt.  He  has  all  of  Mr. 
Carn^e's  genius  for  picking  out  the 
right  man  to  do  his  work.  Only  where 
Hr.  Carnegie  capitalized  brains  and  In- 
vested them  in  business,  Mr.  Hearst 
has  Invested  them  not  only  in  business 
but  In  politics  as  well.  He  is  tbe  pay- 
master of  a  small,  loyal,  and  brilliant  . 
organization.  They  do  all  the  work; 
he  takes  all  the  public  credit  Tbe 
chief  of  this  little  band  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane.  It  Is  he  who  formulates 
and  expounds  the  Hearst  creed  In  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York 
EcetUug  Jimmal.  His  fatber  was  one 
of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Brook  Farm 
fraternity,  from  which  be  s^arated 
because  he  could  not  engraft  upon  It 
the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  The  son, 
coemopolitanly  educsted,  with  many  of 
tbe  attributes  of  a  student  and  a 
scholar,  has  Inherited  bis  father'a  So- 
cialistic leanings.  He  has  nt  all  events 
an  attractive  and  more  or  less  definite 
creed  of  sympathy  with  tbe  oppresseil. 
tbe  disinherited,  the  "lees  fortunate," 
as  he  is  fond  of  calling  them.  Be  is  a 
man  of  wide  reading  and  a  keen,  open, 
and  reflective  mind;  he  writes  with  an 
unsurpassable  crispuess  and  lucidity; 
and  be  has  Invented  a  sharp  staccato 
style  whlcb.  when  set  off  witfa  a  corus- 
cation of  all  known  typograpbtcal  de- 
vices, has  brought  him  a  wider  andl- 
ence  than  any  writer  or  preacher  has 
had  before.  Always  fresh  and  pyro- 
tecbnlcal,  master  of  tbe  telling  phrase 
and  tbe  planalble  argument,  and  veil- 
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lug  the  dexterons  half-tmtb  beneath  a 
draper;  of  buoyant  and  "popular"  pbl- 
loe<vh7  or  BentlmeiM:,  Hr.  Brisbane 
baa  evwr  qualification  tiiat  an  Inaln- 
uatlng  propagandist  of  dfacontent 
shODld  have.  The  leading  articles  that 
have  made  Mr.  Hearst  a  hooeehold 
name  among  the  laboring  classes  have 
all  been  written  by  Mr.  Brisbane.  He 
euppllea  ttie  Hearst  movement  with  Its 
intellectual  dynamics;  Mr.  Garvalho 
attends  to  the  business  of  making  It 
pay.  Thirty  yeara'  experience  of  news- 
paper offices,  and  even  more  than  the 
average  American's  instinct  for  organi- 
zation, have  pnt  Mr.  Carvalho  In  com- 
plete poBsesslon  of  all  the  details  of  ad- 
vertising, dnmlatlon,  distribution,  and 
mechanical  production.  He  Is  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  all  the  Hearst  news- 
paper propertiee,  and  In  forwarding 
their  development  he  shows  none  of 
that  objection  to  Trust  methods  which 
anhnates  Mr.  Brisbane's  editorials. 
The  belief  Is  very  common  In  America 
that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Carralho's  astute- 
ness, Mr.  Heaist's  political  campaigns 
ere  practically  self-supporting.  They 
pay  Ihelr  way  In  the  lacreased  circula- 
tion of  his  Journals.  Two  more  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  lleutenauts  deserve  a  paesing 
word.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Clarence 
Sheam,  who  takes  charge  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  legal  Interests,  drafts  the  Bills 
that  Mr.  Hearst  used  to  Introduce  Into 
Congress,  starts  proceedings  every 
other  month  or  so— always,  of  course. 
In  Mr.  Heaist's  name— against  this  or 
that  Trust,  aud  has  the  yet  more  ardu- 
ous task  of  looking  through  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  papers  before  they 
go  to  press  and  deleting  the  libels. 
The  other  Is  Mr.  Max  Ihmsen,  the  po- 
litical manager,  whose  business  It  Is 
to  found  Hearst  clnbs,  create  Hearst 
sentiment,  enrol  Hearst  delegates,  con- 
duct negotiations  with  rival  bosses, 
and  see  to  It  that  cuuventlons  do  what 
Is  expected  of  them,  Mr.  Ihmsen  was 
the  Hearst  candidate  for  SlierlfT  in  the 


election  three  weeks  ago,  but  sutFered 
defeat 

These  are  the  men  who,  worklog  be- 
hind the  scenes,  without  any  observa- 
ble friction,  and  with  a  complete  sup- 
pression of  personal  ambitions— a  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Brisbane's  articles  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Hmrtt  EH- 
loriolf— have  made  the  Hearst  move- 
ment a  reality.  It  throws  a  wholly 
new  light  on  the  poeelblltles  of  ^ec- 
tloneeriog  to  watch  them  woi^lng  to- 
gether In  the  heat  of  a  tampaign. 
There  Is  not  a  device  for  attracting 
votes  that  they  do  not  know  and  prac- 
tise. JAt.  Hearst's  cablegram  to  The 
Timet,  with  Its  rowdy  appeal  to  Irirti- 
American  and  German-American  sym- 
pathies, by  no  means  gave  the  full 
measure  of  their  Ingenuity.  The  Pope 
has  been  repeatedly  pressed  Into  Mr. 
Hearst's  service;  one  of  their  favorite 
"campaign  documents"  Is  a  portrait  of 
His  Holiness  toacribed  with  a  message 
of  thanks  and  a  pontifical  blessing  to 
Mr.  Hearst  for  the  "relief"  he  sent  af- 
ter the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The 
Jews  on  the  Bast  Side  are  taught  to 
look  upon  Mr.  Hearst  as  the  foremost 
American  champion  of  thdr  Busslan 
co-rellgloidsts.  The  many  services 
Mr.  Hearst  has  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity, the  many  more  he  claims  to 
have  rendered,  are  made  the  th«nes 
of  dally  panegyrics.  For  each  class 
and  for  each  nationality  a  special 
ground  of  appeal  Is  prepared.  The  al- 
legations regarding  Mr.  HeatBt's  life 
before  bis  marriage  are  answered  by 
flooding  the  constituencies  with  por- 
traits of  bis  wife  and  son,  and  by  mak- 
ing Bishop  Potter,  wlio  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony,  appear  In  tbe  light 
of  a  witness  to  his  character.  The 
Trade  Union  vote  Is  angled  for  by  tiie 
conclusive  argument  that  Mr.  Hearst 
pays  more  than  Trade  Union  wages. 
For  the  farmers  there  Is  a  separate 
Journal.  In  which  Mr.  Heatst  chiefly 
figures  as  the  sympathetic  owner  of  a 
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mlllloQ  acres.  Buainess,  p<riitlcs,  pbl- 
lantliropy,  domestlcitr,  an  Infinity  of 
brass  bandB,  flreworka,  proc«BBloiis, 
and  aU  the  ot)i«r  aide  to  refiectlon  with 
which  AmertcasB  conduct  their  politi- 
cal carapalgna,  the  Brisbane  edltonala, 
and  Mr,  Ihmsen'a  gHklns  for  the  tac- 
tics which  bifl  countrymen  glorlty  un- 
der the  name  of  politics,  are  all  en- 
rolled In  the  Hearst  ntOTement 

Bat  there  la  more  In  It  than  panto- 
mime and  pandemimlnm.  What  sives 
Mr.  Hearst  his  ultimate  power  Is  that 
be  has  naed  the  resonrces  of  an  unlim- 
ited pabltdtT  to  make  himself  and  hl» 
propaganda  the  rallying  point  for  dla- 
affecUon  and  unrest  His  Journals 
make  It  their  con^tent  policy  to 
preach  discontent,  to  side  always  with 
"the  people."  and  to  take  the  part  of 
Labor  against  Capital.  They  used  to 
set  no  bounds  to  the  violence  of  their 
attack.  Mr.  McKInley  and  Mr.  Hanna 
were  assailed  and  caricatured  with  an 
unbridled  vehemence  and  mallclous- 
nesa  that  provoked  a  fierce,  thongh 
only  a  brief,  reaction  after  tbe  Presi- 
dent's assassination.  Mr.  Hearst  bowed 
to  the  storm,  covered  the  stricken 
President  with  sanctimonious  eulogies, 
and  did  not  until  the  day  after  the 
fnneral  attempt  to  defend  himself. 
'*The  snm  of  the  Jourmii'a  offences," 
it  was  then  announced,  "Is  that  it  has 
tonght  for  the  people,  and  against 
class  privilege,  and  class  pride  and 
class  greed  and  class  heartlesaneea  with 
more  and  varied  weapons,  with  more 
force  and  talent  and  enthusiasm,  than 
any  other  newspaper  In  the  country." 
That  was  and  is  a  perfectly  true  state- 
ment The  Hearst  newspapers,  thongh 
they  have  moderated  tbelr  methods, 
have  not  changed  their  policy;  and 
it  Is  a  policy  which  finds  an  Immense 
Justification  in  the  conditions  of 
American  life  and  politics.  No  one  can 
visit  tbe  United  States  these  days 
without  bei-vmlng  (.'ouscloua  of  a  per- 
vasive social  unrest.      The  people  are 


begbinlng  to  think.  Tbey  have  turned 
away,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  rightly  dis- 
cerned, "from  all  the  beady  self-sat- 
IsfBCtlon  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
and  tiave  commmced  "a  process  of 
lieart-searctilng  quite  unparalleled  In 
history."  They  are  questioning  tbem- 
selvea  and  their  future  and  their  In- 
stitutions wltb  an  open-mlndedness 
that  a  decade  ago  would  have  seemed 
wejl-nigh  treasonable.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  the  great 
experiment  Is  after  all  so  great  as  It 
once  appeared;  or,  rather,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  It  Is  an  experiment 
merely.  Familiar  Ideals,  e^abllshed 
political  and  social  systenw,  are  being 
brought  as  never  before  to  the  touch- 
stone of  fact  The  Inadequacies  of  an 
elgbteenth-centnry  Oonstttutlon  In  the 
face  of  twentieth-century  problems 
are  dally  loipresslng  themselves  for 
the  national  comprehension.  W-ca- 
nomlc  and  Industrial  developments.  It  la 
felt,  have  taken  on  an  Intricacy  and  a 
varied  sweep  that  are  slowly  bringing 
the  Constitution  to  a  conf  nslon  of  help- 
lessness. More  and  more,  people  are 
asking  themselves  whether  the  United 
States  can  any  longer  be  called  a  de- 
mocracy. More  and  more,  people  are 
commg  to  see  that  under  the  forms 
of  popular  self-government  political  , 
eqnallty  has  become  tbe  sport  of 
"bosses"  and  economic  equality  the 
Jest  of  a  voracious  platoccacy.  The 
Courts  to  an  alarming  degree  are  los- 
ing tbe  confidence  of  the  masses;  the 
Senate  has  already  lost  it  The  old 
parties,  tbe  old  catchwords  are  ceasing 
to  attract  The  pec^le  perceive  their 
emptiness  and  are  palpably  tiring  of 
them.  R^ubllcans  and  Democrate, 
with  their  obsolete  mummeries,  will 
soon  mean  less  than  nothing  to  a  na- 
tion that  Is  girding  Itself  to  wrest  Its 
liberties  from  the  grip  of  organized 
wealth.  A  wave  of  social  protest  is 
pweeping  across  the  country,  over  all 
xet'tioiis.  und  ivlth   an  utter  beedtes^ 
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nefls  of  the  tradlUoaal  partf  dlvlBlonB. 
Federated  Labor,  fired  by  the  example 
of  England,  Is  abaadonlng  its  ttmid 
aon-partlsanahip  and  preparing  to 
plunge  Into  politics  as  a  class  with  dis- 
tinct Interests  of  Its  own  to  serre.  In 
city,  State,  and  nation  there  Is  now  bat 
one  Issue— the  struggle  between  equal- 
ity and  privilege.  Great  masses  of 
Americans  are  growing  up  with  an  an- 
gry feeling  that  they  have  been  cheated 
out  of  their  Inheritance.  They  see.  or 
think  they  see,  that  the  millionaire 
and  the  boss  rule  and  own  America; 
that  togetber  tiey  control  all  the  func- 
tloag  of  government;  that  the  Courts 
and  the  ballot-box  are  merely  Instru- 
mente  of  their  power  and  the  Constitu- 
tion a  handmaid  to  tb^r  Iniquities; 
that  all  legislatloa  Is  conceived  in  their 
Interests,  dratted  and  voted  by  their 
henchmen;  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
where  tbere  Is  one  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  buman  life  there  are  a  thou- 
sand for  the  protection  of  property. 
This  may  be  a  mere  nightmare  vleioD 
of  America,  but  It  is  one  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  believe  In  as  a  waking 

Against  such  conditions  Hearsttam  is 
the  loudest  and  the  moat  popular  pro- 
test. With  more  point  and  passion 
than  any  other  leader,  Mr.  Hearst  has 
attacked  the  Industrialization  of  Amet^ 
ican  politics,  has  Insisted  that  the 
political  masters  of  the  country  are  Its 
captains  of  Industry.  He  has  pro- 
claimed with  strMent  iteration  that  the 
money  power  Is  In  effect  a  conspiracy 
against  the  commonweal,  and  the  dis- 
closures of  tlie  past  few  years  In  the 
management  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies, tbe  railways,  the  Chicago  can- 
ning factories,  tbe  New  York  traction 
companies,  and  In  the  banking  corpora- 
tions, have  abundantly  Juatifled  him. 
He  has  Incessantly  shrieked  that  "the 
people"  were  being  robbed  by  tbdr 
rulers,  and  he  la  now  proved  right; 
Bmploylng    all    the 


vicious  Journalism  to  quicken  the 
American  proletariat  mto  an  Qprtslng 
against  the  forces  of  bosslsm  and  capi- 
tal, he  has  made  himself  believed  In 
Hs  the  forerunner  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can revolution.  It  Is  not  only  apolitical 
party,  but  a  social  class  that  he  seeks 
to  found,  to  rouse  to  conscloueness 
and  to  lead-  From  the  sinister  alliance 
of  debased  politics  with  Industrial  mo- 
ixipoly  be  points  to  what  not  only  he  but 
many  millions  of  Americans  believe  to 
be  the  only  road  of  escape— tile  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  When 
he  declares  tbat  "tbe  great  probl^n  of 
the  hour  Is  to  do  away  with  corivora- 
tlon  control  of  the  Government,"  and 
when  be  declares  that  control  to  rest 
"mainly  upon  our  system  of  partisan 
politics  directed  by  Boss  rule  and  sut>- 
Ject  to  Trust  ownership,"  tbere  may  be 
many  .iuierlcnns  who  will  dispute  Mr. 
Hearst's  fitness  to  apply  the  remedy. 
but  there  are  few  wltli  sufflclent  hardi- 
hood to  deny  the  accuracy  of  hla 
diagnosis.  He  profits  enormously  by 
the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  have  debauched  American 
politics,  nor  Is  It  only  tbe  poor  and  the 
ignorant  who  snbecrlbe  to  bis  pro- 
gramme. I  was  surprised,  when  la 
America  last  year,  to  find  how  many 
of  the  younger  men  he  had  won  over 
to  bis  side— men  who  were  not  at  all 
Inclined  to  sympathize  wltb  "yellow" 
Journalism,  but  who  were  sick  of  tbe 
old  parties,  repelled  by  the  universality 
of  graft,  and  who,  while  deploring  Mr. 
Hearst's  methods,  saw  In  his  pro- 
gramme, and  in  bis  alone,  a  chance  of 
real  political  regeneration.  The  main 
plank  In  that  programme  Is,  as  I  have 
said,  tbe  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities;  but  It  contains  other  meas- 
ures, such  as  ballot  reform,  direct 
nominations,  and  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  pet^le  instead 
of  by  tbe  State  legislatures,  that  also 
commend  tbemselvea  to  a  greet  body 
of  sensible  and  non-partisan  opinion. 
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Ur.  Hearst's  political  career  has  been 
■eneatlonal  even  tor  a  land  wbere  i>oli- 
tlcs  are  always  taming  someraaults. 
One  cannot  begin  to  appraise  It  aright 
until  one  grasps  the  fact  tbat  for  a 
targe  section  of  tbe  masses  he  symbol- 
lEes  not  only  a  detestation  of  the  pla- 
tocracy,  but  also  that  weariness  with 
the  regular  parties  which  la  one  of  the 
most  baffling  phenomena  In  American 
politics.  That  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  slowly  transforming  them- 
selves In  policy  ajid  spirit,  tliougb  not 
In  name,  into  OonserT^tlTea  and  Radi- 
cals seems  to  me  indlspntable.  Mr. 
Hearst  is  a  Radical,  and  It  is  to  all 
Radicals,  whether  they  call  themselves 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  that  he 
makes  his  appeal.  By  affiliation  a 
Democrat,  It  is  on  the  Democi&tlc 
Party  that  he  will  first  of  all  seek  to 
Impose  him  self  and  his  programme: 
but  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  somewhat 
bewildering  tactics.  If  I  understand 
them  aright,  la  to  gather  round  him 
In  every  State  In  the  Union  such  a 
body  of  followers  as  will  enable 
him  to  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
In  the  PrealdenOal  Election  of  1004 
be  secured  over  two  hundred  dele- 
gates at  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention. In  lOOTi  be  ran  for  the 
Mayoralty  of  New  York  on  an  Inde- 
pendent ticket,  and  fought  Tammany 
to  a  standstill.  In  1806  he  was  In 
alliance  with  Tammany,  and  accepted 
by  the  Democrats  of  New  York  State 
as  their  official  candidate  for  the 
Qovemor»btp.  In  1907  he  cut  loose 
from  bis  allies  of  the  previous  year, 
and  "fused"  with  the  Bepnbllcans, 
who  twelve  months  before  had  smoth- 
ered him  with  abuse.  In  1008  he  will 
probably  appear  before  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  delegates  to  Influence 
and  perfaaps  c<uitro]  the  party  nomina- 
tions for  the  Presidency.  ITiat  this 
"in  and  out  form"  puts  Mr.  Hearst  In 
a  very  dubious  light  and  heavily  dls- 
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counts  his  sincerity  Is,  of  course,  seU- 
evldent;  bnt  it  Is  at  the  same  time  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
bis  power  tbat  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded In  forcing  himself  upon  both 
parties  In  tnm.  Hie  political  methods, 
like  bis  Journalistic,  are  wholly  brazen, 
bnt  they  seem  to  be  effective,  and  the 
prophets  who  were  declaring  three 
weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  finally 
done  for  little  know  their  man  or  the 
game  he  is  playing.  Mr.  Hearst,  in 
my  opinion,  will  continue  to  be  an  In- 
calculable aud  profoundly  disturbing 
Influence  In  American  politics;  and  It 
Is  not  yet  certain  that  be  may  not  some 
day  be  the  supreme  influence.  No 
force  that  can  be  broufdit  against  him 
appears  caniahle  of  doing  more  than 
defeat  him;  it  cannot  crush  and  anni- 
hilate him.  Sven  his  unsavory  tactics 
and  the  manifold  contradictions  <it  his 
position  do  not  alienate  bis  following. 
I>esplte  the  tact  that  he  Is  the  pro- 
fessed foe  of  corporations,  bis  own  or- 
ganization, tbe  Independence  League, 
is  a  corporation  not  merely  In  name 
but  In  law.  It  Is  registered  like  any 
other  stock  company,  and  It  can  take 
no  action  whatever  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  traard  of  directors  who,  of 
course,  are  Mr.  Hearst's  personal  satel- 
lites. Anomalies  such  as  these  make 
people  question  Mr.  Hearst's  honesty. 
The  truth  Is,  I  believe,  that  having  bad 
a  certain  creed  exponnded  In  his  name 
every  morning  and  evening  In  tbe  year 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  this  creed  contalna  a  degree 
of  troth  and  falls  In  with  bis  personal 
ambitions,  Mr.  Hearst  has  come  to  be- 
lieve in  It,  and  to  take  It  seriously,  bnt 
not  by  any  means  fanatically.  Beyond 
that  I  should  not  care  to  venture  any 
opinion  as  to  the  depths  of  Mr. 
Hearat's  political  convictions.  He  im- 
pressed me  when  I  came  across  him  as 
a  man  very  difficult  to  know.  That  he 
is  as  dlEFerent  as  possible  from  his 
pap«s    goes    without    saying;    nobody 
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I'oiiUl  Uv  like  tbeni  end  be  a  human  be- 
iiiK-  Tbej  are  blatant,  and  he  In  dress, 
appearance,  and  manner  Is  Impeccably 
quiet,  measured,  and  decorous.  Be 
struck  me  as  a  man  of  power  and  a 
man  of  sense,  wltb  a  certain  dry  wit 
about  bim  and  a  pleasantly  detached 
and  Impersonal  way  of  speaking.  He 
stands  six  feet  two  la  bel^t,  is  broad- 
Bbouldered,  deep  of  cheat,  hnge-flsted, 
deliberate,  but  assured  In  all  his  move- 
ments.  Bnt  for  an  excess  of  paleness 
and  smoothness  In  hie  skin  one  might 
take  him  for  an  athlete.  He  does  not 
look  his  forty-four  years.  The  face  has 
Indubitable  strengfth.  The  long  and 
pow^ful  jew  and  the  lines  round  his 
flrmly  clenched  montb  tell  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  long  concentration,  and  the 
eyes,  large,  steady,  and  luminously 
blue,  emphasise  by  their  directness  the 
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effect  of  reeolutlon.  In  more  ways 
than  his  quiet  voice  and  unhnirled, 
considering  air,  Mr.  Hearst  Is  some- 
what of  a  surprise.  He  neither  smokes 
nor  drinks;  he  never  speculates;  he 
sold  the  racehorses  he  Inherited  from 
bis  father,  and  Is  never  seen  os  a  race 
track;  yachting,  dancing,  cards,  the 
Newport  Mfe,  have  not  the  smallest  at- 
traction (<»■  him;  for  a  multi-million* 
aire  he  has  scarcely  any  friends  among 
the  rich,  and  to  "Society"  he  is  wholly 
Indifferent;  he  lives  in  an  unpretentious 
house  In  an  unfashionable  quarter,  and 
outside  his  family,  bis  politics,  and  his 
papers,  appears  to  have  do  Interests 
whatever.  To  guage  his  future  Is  im- 
possible. To  watch  It  will  be  at  least 
an  exp^ence  In  a  novel  and  somewhat 
sinister  fonn  of  political  burlesque. 


An  ap(4ogy  Is  always  necessary  since 
the  days  of  Tliackeray  for  touching  on 
the  subject  of  Snobs.  Thackeray,  as 
It  were,  pegged  out  a  claim  on  snobs; 
we  dare  not  trespass  on  the  ground 
which  be  has  made  so  peculiarly  his 
own  without  some  sort  of  explanation. 
And  tlie  apology  for  venturing  on  t2ie 
subject  should  be  based,  I  think,  on  the 
fact  that  a  book  on  snobs,  like  a  book 
on  geology,  may  be  said  to  be  out  of 
date  as  soon  as  It  is  published.  There 
are  hundreds  of  new  snobs  since 
Thackeray  wrote  of  them.  Possibly, 
however,  it  may  be  found  that  bis 
caustic  humor  on  this  particular  80t>- 
Ject  is  Just  a  little  hopeless  and  de- 
pressing,—there  seems  to  be  no  escape 
from  8nobblshQesB,-^jul  his  snobs, 
while  they  disgust  us,  or  at  least  merit 
our  contempt,  never  seem  to  provide  a 
Clue  which  will  help  us  to  track  down 
the  thing  and  meet  it  face  to  face,  and 
stripping  It  of  Its  thin  dlsgulBe,  find  out 


what  It  really  is  and  wherein  lies  Us 
harmfnlneas.  One  may  multiply  ex- 
amples of  very  many  kinds  of  evil 
without  exactly  discovering  where  and 
whence  the  evil  ts;  too  many  examples, 
indeed,  may  prove  rather  obscuring 
than  illuminating,  and  serve  to  bother 
us  a  little  when  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
broad  principles. 

Thackeray  gives  as  one  of  his  defini- 
tions of  a  snob,  "one  who  admircA 
mean  things  meanly."  This,  perhaps, 
rather  Illustrates  than  defines  a  snob. 
There  is  a  generally  accepted  story  that 
once  when  a  lad;  congratnlated  the 
author  upon  his  "Book  of  Sn<^"  he 
said  Badly,  "Alas,  madam,  were  I  not 
a  snob  myself  I  could  not  have  writ- 
ten it"  Thackeray  was  simply  say- 
ing, with  the  aimpltctty  of  a  great - 
artist,  ttiat  he  was  ttot  getting  away 
from  his  subject  and  looking  at  it 
broadly,  bnt  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  was  drawing  It  in  too 


much  detail,  and  from  too  near  a  point 
of  Tlew.  Be  that  ae  It  may,  we  could 
not  Tery  well  do  without  the  "Book  o( 
Snotw,"  but  read  throngh  the  boolc  as 
we  may,  and  recognise  as  we  must  do 
the  almost  cruel  mlnntsiesa  of  Its 
drawing,  we  see  the  snob,  but  we  do 
not  quite  eee  how  he  came  theie,  nor 
what  ta  hie  origin,  nor  what  Indeed  he 
Ik  made  of, 

It  haa  been  aald.  Indeed  it  has  been 
Mid  w>  otUai  that  It  baa  almost  come 
to  be  Bccejited  aa  an  axiom,  that  the 
triune  deltr  that  the  Engllah  nation 
norablpB  la  money,  ranlc,  and  the 
Church  ol  England.  Now,  If  the  flrat 
and  aecond  parts  of  this  saying  are 
tme,  even  ia  %  small  degree,  It  is  Just 
aa  well  to  face  the  fact  and  to  find 
out  why  we  are  snobs,  and  who  are 
aooba,  and  what  la  the  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  snobblahneaa.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  going  too  far  to  say  that  to 
give  a  good  definition  of  a  snob  is  one 
of  the  moat  dlfflcalt  that  we  can  at- 
tempt It  has  been  essayed  as  often 
as  It  has  been  essayed  to  glTe  a  proper 
definition  of  a  graitleman,  and  these 
definltlonB,  although  often  smart,  are 
not  altogethw  aaUafactory.  Many  of 
na  know  the  well-known  riddle,  "What 
Is  the  dlHerence  between  a  cad  and  a 
snob?"  And  the  pltliy  answer,  "A  cad 
ts  a  persotk  whom  I  won't  know,  and  a 
■nob  Is  a  person  who  won't  know  me." 
But  this  definition,  alQioagh  neat  and 
■musing,  does  not  go  very  far,  because 
overdooe  deference  to  rank,  «wt  rank. 
Is  of  course  only  a  very  small  part  of 
snobbishness.  It  !■  Boobblahnesa,  too, 
in  Its  very  conventional — perhapa  in 
one  of  Its  most  pardonable— aspects. 
Rank,  nobllitj-,  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  exists  In  what  we  call 
aristocracy,  not  only  exists,  but  Is  a 
valuable  factor  In  sociology.  But  Ita 
value  and  Its  worth  are  entirely  missed 
when  we  forget  ttiat  the  indefinable 
something  which  makes  rank  and  race 
what  they  are.  Is  hereditary  excellence 
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in  any  legitimate  and  worthy  walk  in 
life.  There  Is  the  aristocracy  of  the 
old  servant,  with  his  or  her  becoming 
pride  and  dignity;  there  Is  the  aristoc- 
racy of  tbe  yeomau,  or  of  the  servitor, 
who  Is  descended  from  an  ancient  line 
of  yeomen  and  servitors;  there  Is  the 
aristocracy  of  any  respected  and  eelf- 
reepectlng  man.  The  world  has  been 
saved  many  times  and  In  many  ways. 
It  has  been  saved  by  Its  lords  and  land- 
owners; it  baa  been  saved  by  Its  serfs; 
by  its  mob;  by  its  middle  class;  It  has 
been  saved  by  Its  priests.  It  la  surely 
a  truism  to  say  that  alt  positions  in  so- 
ciety are  equally  dignified  and  honor- 
able. If  occupied  In  a  eplrlt  of  nnselfleh- 
nesB,  Qnobtmslveness,  and  above  all 
things  If  they  are  made  honorable  by 
efilcieot  work.  The  dlvldlng-Une  lies 
between  gentl^olk— i.f.,  persons  of 
Ctariatlan  feeling,  honor,  and  nnselfish 
integrity,  and  thoae  who  do  not  pos- 
sess these  qnaUtiea. 

One  often  hears  it  lamented  that 
every  one  nowadays  wants  to  be  n 
lady  or  a  gentleman,  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  term  would  proba- 
bly have  Implied  a  certain  refine- 
ment of  dress,  manner,  and  con- 
versation, and  probably  some  accom- 
plishments such  as  are  connected  tn  tbe 
mind  with  a  cultured  state  of  aoclety. 
Thla  standard  of  excellence  has  al- 
ready been  attained  by  those  wh<Mn  it 
Is  customary  to  call  the  loner-middle 
class,  and  already  (He  worda  "lady- 
like" or  "gentlemanly"  cany  a  cerialn 
odium  with  them.  Formality  of  epeecb 
is  connected  In  the  mind  with  the  ser- 
vants' ball;  and  the  lady's-maid  who 
has  attained  to  ladylike  dress,  plano- 
playlng,  and  a  refined  accent,  may  see 
her  mletrese  wearing  the  shortest  and 
shabbiest  of  tweed  skirts,  or  hear  her 
talking  slaug,  and  behaving  with  tltat 
acquired  vulgarity  which  Is  curiously 
confused  nowadays  with  being  smari. 
A  valet  Is  often  better  dressed  than  his 
master,  and  his  choice  of  language,  if 
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not  his  accent,  Is  Inflnltelr  more  punc- 
tilious than  hlB. 

Gentility  has  become  a  little  bour- 
geoU,  and  alreadr  the  aspirants  who 
desire  to  be  ladlee  and  geutlemen  have 
Bhitted  their  ground  and  translated  the 
term,  for  the  most  part.  Into  meaning 
one  who  is  hlB  or  her  own  master. 
Probably  this  Is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  extraordinary  power  which  snob- 
blshaesB  exercises  In  the  modem  world. 
In  an  earlier  civilization,  the  soldier  or 
fighting  man  was  the  aristocrat,  for  the 
name  carried  with  It  the  soldier's 
choice  of  honor  rathra-  than  life,  and 
service  rather  than  soft  llying.  To  be 
a  soldier,  or  to  be  descended  from  sol- 
diers, meant  a  noble  tradition  of  ser- 
vice, a  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  a  splen- 
did carelessness  for  life.  The  man 
who  tries  to  be  a  gentleman  without 
acc^tlng  obligations  Is  a  snob.  For 
the  snob  pre-eminently  U  one  who  tries 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  nothiug, 
or  to  pay  for  It  In  debased  coin. 

The  desire  to  cUmb  and  the  resolve  to 
keep  high,  which  are  so  connected 
with  anobbistmesB,  have  for  their  ele- 
ment of  virtue  the  Instinct  of  excelling 
and  the  resolve  not  to  acquiesce  In  ob- 
scurity or  extinction.  And  this  would 
be  altogether  commendable  If  It  were 
understood  that  the  way  to  get  on  is  to 
do  the  woilt  worth  doing,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  escape  obscarlty  and,  to 
postpone  extinction  Is  to  go  for  the 
reallUes  of  life.  The  snob  a^^ires  to 
rank  because  he  desires  above  all 
things  the  natural  and  visible  sign  of 
personal  and  hereditary  eminence.  He 
aspires  to  greatness  without  aspiring 
to  be  great,  and  worships  the  shadow 
liistesd  of  the  substance.  And 
thereby  he  reveals  his  self-distmst, 
and  expresses  all  too  plainly  the 
hopelessly  wrong-beaded  principle  that 
worthiness  la  dependent  upon  external 
recognition.  To  aspire  to  deserve  Is 
not  snobbish,  bnt  that,  alas,  is  not  the 
temper  of  mind  of  the  snob. 


Vulgar  conceptions  of  life  are  proba- 
bly the  chief  cause  of  snobbishness, 
and  we  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously accepted  decadence  as  the  nec- 
essary end  of  civilixatlon.  It  is  in  a 
decadent  state  of  society  that  the  snob 
makes  his  appearance,  and  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  trace  his  origin  and  his 
growth  from  an  early  polod.  Snoba 
undoubtedly  existed  In  a  very  pro- 
nounced manner  in  the  later  days  of 
Rome.  On  the  other  band,  we  do  not 
find  them  in  Shakespeare  nor  in  Ute  Bi- 
ble. And  probably  this  consideration 
should  enable  ns,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  get  1o  close  qoartera  with  the 
snob  and  to  find  out  what  he  Is  msde 
of.  That  a  writer  with  such  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  his  times  as 
Staakespeare  coold  have  i^rtrayed  so- 
ciety as  he  did,  without  ever  touching 
oD  snobs.  If  th^  existed.  Is  mani- 
festly impossltde.  The  books  about 
society  In  the  present  day  teem 
with  portraits  of  snobs.  We  feel 
that  no  picture  of  our  time  would 
be  complete  wlUiout  them.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  we  do  not  find  than 
(full-fledged,  at  least)  in  the  works  of 
the  early  Sngllsh  novelists.  We  find 
the  man  of  coarse  wit.  the  blackguard, 
the  buffoon,  but  not  the  snob.  In  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  he  Is  Just  show- 
ing his  head,  but  In  a  manner  so  nslve 
and  ingennouB  that  we  are  never  dis- 
gusted bnt  only  amused  by  him. 
Probably  the  first  great  living  portrait 
of  an  English  snob  meets  ns  In  the 
pages  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  and  In 
the  person  of  Mr.  Collins.  Was  ever 
such  a  portrait  drawn?  Too  bamorons 
to  be  cruel,  too  true  not  to  be  pitlfall 

Mr.  ColUns's  triumph  in  consequence 
of  the  Invitation  was  complete.  The 
power  of  displaying  the  grandeur  of 
hiB  patroness  to  his  wondering  visitora 
and  of  letting  them  see  her  civility  to- 
wards himself  snd  his  wife  wse  ex- 
actly what  be  had  wished  for,  and  that 
en  opportunity  of  doing  so  should  be 
given  80  soon  was  such  an  instance  of 


Lady  Catheilne'B  condesceaalon,  whlcb 
lie  knew  uot  bow  to  admire  enoogb- 
"I  confeM,"  sold  he,  "that  I  Bhonld  not 
have  been  at  aU  surprlaed  by  her  lady- 
ship's asking  ue  on  Sunday  to  drink  tea 
and  spend  the  evening  at  Boslngs,  I 
rather  expected  from  m;  knowledge  of 
lier  affability  that  It  would  happen. 
Bnt  who  could  have  foreseen  such  an 
attention  as  thlsT"  .  .  .  The  dinner  was 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  tbere  were 
all  the  servants  and  all  the  articles  of 
plate  which  Hr.  Collins  bad  promised; 
and,  as  be  had  likewise  foretold,  he 
took  his  aeat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
by  her  ladyship's  desire,  and  looked  as 
If  be  felt  that  life  could  fumtsb  noth- 
ing greater.  He  carved,  and  ate,  and 
praised  with  delighted  alacrity,  and 
«Tery  dlab  was  commended  by  bim. 

When  dinner  was  over,  the  cart- 
la  blea  were  placed. 

Mr.  Collins  was  employed  In  agreeing 
with  everything  her  ladysbip  said, 
ttianking  her  for  every  fisb  he  won, 
and  apologising  If  he  thought  be  won 
tM  many.  The  party  then  gathered 
round  the  Are  to  bear  Lady  Catherine 
determine  what  weather  tbey  were  to 
have  on  tbe  morrow. 

We  have  to  consider  the  times  In 
which  Jane  Austen  lived,  when  we 
meet  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Collins  In 
her  books,  and  to  flnd  out.  In  fact,  how 
It  Is  that  Mr.  Collins  and  such  as  be 
are  possible  at  all. 

Jane  Austen  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
elgbtei^nth  century,  when  society  bad 
ceased  to  l>e  true  to  Itself.  Tbe  French 
Revolution  was  a  deqperate  protest 
against  tbia  state  of  things,  bat  the 
effects  of  that  terrible  revolt  were  not 
yet  made  manifest  During  the  time 
of  social  upheaval,  religion,  rank,  and 
civilization  Itself  seemed  to  be  swept 
away.  But  when  the  storm  was  over, 
and  tbe  air  grew  clear  again.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  It  was  the  descend- 
ants of  those  men  of  race  and  of  nobil- 
ity, who  bad  not  flinched  before  the 
Paris  mob,  and  who  bad  gone  to  the 
scaffold  with  a  bow  and  a  amile,  who 
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wcte  rt?- established  before  even  tbe 
religion  of  the  country  had  recovered. 
Showing  most  plainly  that  persons  of 
ages  and  generaUone  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  with  the  noble  traditions 
of  an  old  race  to  maintain,  are  pecn- 
liarly  fitted  to  be  what  we  call  tbe 
leaders  of  socle^— the  best  expon^ite, 
that  Is,  of  what  Is  graceful,  and  man- 
nerly, and  honorable. 

But  all  that  wbb  to  come  after  Jane 
Austen  wa»  In  h»  grave.  In  her  day, 
society  bad  ceased  to  be  true  to  Itself. 
It  was  becoming  divorced  from  tbe 
best  thinking  and  tbe  best  kind  of  life. 
And  here  It  was,  and  Is,  that  the  snob 
has  his  chance.  When  society  begins 
to  be  artificial,  the  snob,  who  is  an 
adept  at  artificiality,  Is  tbe  person  of 
the  hour.  No  society  can  be  troubled 
with  snobs,  unless  it  has  become 
tainted  Itself.  The  snob,  being  a  para- 
site, can  only  exist  upon  decaying  mat- 
ter, and  living  on  It  promotes  that 
decay. 

There  were  no  snobs  In  Shakes- 
peare's day,  because  social  order  In  hts 
day  was  fixed,  and  it  was  wholesome, 
and  snobs.  If  they  existed  at  all,  did 
not  become  anfflclently  prominent  to 
become  a  type.  They  did  not  exist  In 
tbe  later  days  of  ancient  Rome,  be- 
cause Rome  was  In  a  state  of  deca- 
dence. In  Bible  history  snobs  do  not 
appear,  but  the  reason  for  this  is,  of 
coarse,  quite  other  than  the  reason  for 
the  omission  ot  their  portraiture,  for 
Instance,  In  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
and  It  will  bave  to  be  explained  by 
tbe  existence  of  racial  differences,  and 
by  tbe  fundamental  dlsslmllarltr  in  the 
whole  structural  basis  of  tbe  social 
fabric  In  the  East  and  in  the  West 
Eastern  civilization  Is  always  simpler 
than  Western,  and  It  tends  to  become 
settled  and  static.  It  is  controlled  by 
tbe  caste  system  In  India  on  tbe  one 
band,  and  by  tbe  conH>al80rT  socBal 
laws  of  tbe  Uohammedans  on  the 
other.    Eastern  clvlllcatlon  bos  always 
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bee^  dominated  by  the  Idea  ol  Fate, 
which  keeps  things  &b  they  are,  or  by 
the  conception  of  a  God  who  has  pre- 
sented the  world  ready-made,  bb  one 
might  say,  and  fixed,  to  His  creatnreB. 
n'eatern  clTitlza.tlon  la  dominated  by 
the  Ideas  which  suggest  chance  and 
constant  probabilities  of  change.  In  a 
wholesome  state  of  socle^  there  Is  a 
ctrtftlD  healthy  spirit  engendered  by 
this  very  conflict  between  the  Couserva- 
tlTe  view  of  life,  based  on  the  per- 
manent need  of  order  and  of  the 
settled  social  fabric:  and  Radlcallam, 
based  on  the  permanent  necessity  of 
man's  personal  Independence  and  free- 
dom. When  snobbishness  becomes  rife 
In  a  nation.  It  means  that  both  political 
parties  have  lost  their  social  basts. 
The  Radical  Is  tired  of  his  ideal  free- 
dom, and  the  Conserrative  has  lost 
his  faith  In  the  deeper  social  order. 
Decay  has  begun,  and  with  decay  has 
come  the  parasite  snob. 

The  snob  is  nearly  always  selfish. 
He  sees  In  the  dfslJncUon  of  class 
an  oppOTtunlty  of  advancing  himself. 
Either  he  will  have  rank  himself,  or 
he  will  be  associated  In  the  public 
mind  with  those  who  possess  It  To 
this  end  be  works,  sometimes  meanly, 
sometimes  nnscmpulously,  bnt  always 
selfishly.  He  wants  to  be  a  big  person, 
as  he  would  express  It,  or  to  be 
amongst  big  pe<^Ie,  simply  and  solely 
for  his  own  sake.  Nothing  to  him  Is 
equal  to  the  Joy  of  knowing  the  ri^t 
people.  He  Is  preoccupied  with  consid- 
erations of  social  position,  on  account 
of  his  mingled  self-dlstrost  and  setF- 
conceit,  combined  with  a  failure  to 
note  the  distinctions  between  realities 
and  appearances.  He  sees  that  social 
differences  are  very  conspicuous  and 
loom  large  on  the  surface  of  things. 
His  conceit  makes  htm  wish  to  be  con- 
spicuous and  successful:  his  self-dis- 
trust makes  him  fear  to  leau  ou  his 
own  real  qualities  and  natural  position. 
Accordingly.   If  he  belongs  to  a   hl^ 


social,  poetttou  he  empbaslxes  It,  and 
declines  to  know  his  social  Inferiors, 
fearing  lest  their  superiority  to  htm  In 
other  more  important  matters  might 
show  Itself.  While  If  he  Is  of  a  low 
social  status,  be  apes  or  affects  bis 
social  superiors,  knowing  he  cannot 
rely  upon  his  own  merits  and  natural 
talents. 

One  often  hears  It  said  that  a  man 
snob  Is  w(M«e  than  a  Mouian  snob,  bo- 
cause  while  a  woman'!!  iintural  lore  o.' 
externals  may  tempt  her  to  snobbish- 
ness, her  safeguard  against  It  is  to  be 
found  In  her  gift  for  unselfishness, 
which  affords  ber  a  protection  not 
equally  shared  by  men.  The  gift  of 
unselfishness,  white  we  may  count 
hundreds  of  exceptions  on  either  side, 
being  the  generally  accepted  feminine 
Ylrtue. 

But  apart  altogether  from  his  selfish- 
ness, the  snob  may  reasonably  be  con- 
demned for  his  pettiness,  his  unklnd- 
ness,  and  Us  constitutional  untruthful- 
ness, which  not  only  condescends  to 
paltry  nntrutlis,  but  interferes  with  his 
appreciation  of  the  verities  and  reali- 
ties of  life.  Perhaps  the  petty  snob  Is 
the  least  deserving  of  condemnation, 
simply  because  he  M  bo  small  and 
petty,  but  undoubtedly  he  is  the  one 
whose  attitude  of  mind  one  can  least 
understand.  It  Is  difficult  to  realise, 
for  instance,  why  so  many  people 
should  talk  of  those  who  are  of  higher 
rank  than  themselves  so  obtrusively 
by  their  Christian  names.  There  are 
mnny  people  who  refer  to  almost  the 
whole  peerage  with  this  familiarly  of 
address,  and  one  is  surprised  some- 
times to  learn  that  the  person  who 
thus  talks  may  have  the  very  slightest 
bowing  acquaintance  with  these  per- 
sonages. Or,  again,  there  are  those 
who  talk  quite  Ingenuously  and 
frankly  of  the  advantage  of  having 
smart  friends.  Now  rrlendship  surely, 
if  nothing  else,  must  be  Imsed  upon 
pqaallty.    It  Is  a  matching  of  sonls,  as 


It  were,  a  dlTlne  brotherhood,  asd 
when  the  «Dob  deffredee  tbts  fine  name, 
maklne  It  slsDlfy  au  alliance  ot  self- 
Intereat,  he  la  lowering  altogether  the 
standard  of  tlilngB,  and  .one  beglna  to 
perceive  on^  at  least,  of  the  reasons 
why  he  Is  bo  offensive  to  ns.  Worldly 
prlTllegK  Is  probably  tbe  best  that  he 
knows— hlB  highest  aspiration.  And 
this  being  so.  It  Is  natoral  that  he 
should  bestow  bis  ntmost  on  its  attain- 
ment.  It  requires  more  faith  than 
most  men  and  women  possess  to  aim 
at  something  higher  than  they  can  see. 

The  pnsblng  snob  is  another  of  those 
who  come  nnder  the  heading  or  sel- 
fishness. He  or  she  meaoa  to  get  cm. 
At  whatever  rung  of  the  ladder  they 
have  started  they  mean  to  get  tUgber. 
ntey  are  otteax  snccessfnl,  and  arrive 
at  quite  giddy  heights,  and  If  they 
have  trodden  down  many  friends  on 
their  upwaid  climb,  the  snob  Is  too 
reasonable  and  too  sensible  not  to  see 
that  certain  sacrifices  must  be  made  to 
the  attainment  of  an  ideal.  Xhe«e  peo- 
ple never  have  an  nnsatlsf&ctory  ac- 
quaintance, or  an  undesirable  member 
of  the  family,  and  they  attach  a  good 
deal  of  personal  merit  to  the  matter  of 
birth  and  ancestry. 

The  unkind  snob  is  sometimes  a 
person  of  rank,  obsessed  with  the  Idea 
of  caste,  and  with  a  snub  ready  for 
every  one  who  Intrudes  Into  his  or  her 
charmed  circle.  Probably  there  are 
very  few  pet^jle  who  are  the  better  (or, 
or  even  deserving  of.  a  snnb.  A  snub 
hurts  a  good  deal,  and  does  no  one  any 
good,  and  tbe  sooner  It  goes  oat  of 
fashion  the  better.  One  ml^t  say  of 
It.  as  the  old-fashioned  parent  used  to 
say  when  caning  a.  little  boy,>  "It  hurts 
me  far  more  than  it  harts  yon."  One 
can  only  hope  sincerely  and  believe 
that  It  does  so.  The  power  to  snub  Is 
a  weapcm  of  defence,  and  should  never 
be  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

The  untmtb  fulness  of  a  snob  is  often 
quite  an  Impalpable  thing.      He  does 
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not  necessarily  tell  lies,  but  the  meiiu- 
uess  of  his  ontlook  has  made  him  be- 
come artificial  and  unreal.  Hts  life  Is 
a  constant  effort  to  make  him  appear 
other  than  he  la,  and  he  Buffers  at  tbe 
hands  of  nearly  every  mie,  wondering 
what  people  will  say  of  him,  and  yrhttt 
they  will  think. 

There  la  a  subtle  deBcrlptlm  of  a 
snob  given  In  a  recent  novel,  in  wlilcb 
It  Is  said  of  a  woman  In  tbe  book,  tliat 
she  thought  it  the  height  of  vulgenty 
to  mention  a  title.  We  know  how 
snobbish  and  mean  she  must  have 
t>een  to  whom  toese  things,  which  are 
after  all  but  tbe  fringe  of  life— or  at 
beet  the  symbol  of  something  greater— 
should  liave  seemed  of  such  ImpMtasce 
as  either  to  be  mentioned  or  not  to  be 
mentioned.  Yet  persons  of  this  type 
are  not  uncommon.  They  crften  ape  a 
carious  form  of  humility,  and  volvn- 
teer  tbe  Information  that  they  dM't 
know  swells,  naively  assnmlng  thst 
one  must  be  Interested  in  the  conlttion 
or  rank  of  their  acquaintances.  One 
meets  with  a  good  deal  of  tbift  tort  of 
thing  in  our  colonies,  and  a  colonial 
will  sometimes  assume  a  manner  verg- 
ing dangerously  upcm  rudeness.  In 
order  to  show  wbat  he  calls  his  Inde- 
pendence. But  this  is  a  form  oC 
crudity  rather  than  of  snobbisbness. 
for  snobbishness  is  a  vice  of  an  tider 
clvlllzatloa 

Our  last  grievance  with  the  snob  Is 
thflt  directly  or  Indirectly,  consciously 
or  nnconsclously.  he  always  appeals  to 
something  lower  than  our  best.  Doubt- 
less there  aro  sordid  coasMeratioiis  in 
every  life,  bnt  surely  tliey  only  are 
noble  who  appeal  to  tbe  highest  In  ns, 
and  who  coll  forth  our  best.  Their 
fine  sense  of  honor  Is  a  flxed  and  un- 
assailable thing,  and  that  which  Is 
mean  and  paltzy  hardly  seems  to  toncb 
them.  Tbeir  presence  is  in  Itself  a  re- 
buke to  everything  that  Is  vile  of 
mean.  One  does  not  find  fliett  even 
liidnlEing  a  child  tn  a  way  wUch  Is 
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beneath  what  iB,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  Its 
Beuae  of  bonor.  "Let  all  men  feel, 
some  more  some  lees,  accoptUti^  as  they 
tuve  within  tbem  the  need  to  imitate 
me,"  says  a  great  writer,  and  the  man 
of  One  feeling  is  tbe  man  who  at  leaat 
assumes  a  fine  and  eenaltive  feeling  In 
others.  ConsequeoUj  he  Is  always 
conaiderate,  and  those  delicate  crystals 
of  sensItlTc  human  leelloKS— those 
comers  which  the  world  U  so  proud  of 
rabblng  off— are  left  uninjured  by  him. 
Bis  honor  is  of  too  Que  a  quality  to  be 
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greatly  concerned  with  any  question  of 
reward.  Sufficient  for  him  if  he  do 
justice  and  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  with  his  God.  Such  as  these 
we  think  of  when  they  are  gone,  fully 
persuaded  that  Death— the  great  lev- 
eller as  it  Is  surely  erroneously  called— 
has  treated  them  courteously,  and  that 
the  aristocratic  mind  will  move  on- 
wards on  some  different  plane  to  that 
which  Is  occupied  by  those  who  are  sel- 
flsh  or  mean,  or  merely  paltry. 

8.  Jfdonauif'khtn. 
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OOLIK  SXTS  OUT  UrtO  THB  WOBLD. 

Three  days  lat»,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, Colin  Stewart  left  Boronach. 
Thtogs  long  waited  tor  come  upon  us  at 
last  In  unexpected  fashion;  and  al- 
though pBtlmce  had  for  years  been 
clipping  at  the  wings  of  Ills  ambition, 
and  Boronach  Iiad  been  a  cage  for  a 
restless  captive,  he  never  thought  to 
leave  it  aa  be  did.  Not  with  a  glad 
heart  and  the  approval  of  a  good  con- 
science did  he  set  out  into  the  world 
at  laet,  but  with  pain  and  bitterness. 
He  came  out  from  the  house,  and  draw- 
ing the  rongh  door  behind  him,  closed 
It  with  a  chain  and  a  padlock  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  The  croft  was 
to  be  added  to  Crocan  Farm,  and  the 
house,  Mr.  Campbell  had  told  him,  was 
not  worth  repairing.  It  would  be  left 
to  the  winds  till  they  had  blown  tbe 
thatch  off  it 

One  does  not  require  great  love  for  u 
E^ce  to  feel  a  pang  or  two  In  leaving 
it  without  prospect  of  return,  and 
though  Gollu  had  few  sentiments  to 
spare  for  old  memories,  they  lurked  for 
him  tlut  morning  at  every  comer. 
Here  his  father,  with  tiie  wild  look  in 
his  eye,  had  come  raging  round  the 
barn    upon    his    mother   and   hlmaeir. 


when  he  struck  the  switch  at  thena;  In- 
side the  bam  be  and  Angus  the  Fool 
had  watched  tbrongb  the  chinks  in  the 
stone  for  the  Bad  Black  One  diat  was 
to  come  to  tiie  fnnefal;  down  that  track 
the  mother,  with  her  pafient  pale  face, 
used  to  come  with  the  great  creel  on 
her  back,  a  loving  word  alvrays  ton  the 
boy  pulling  at  her  skirts.  On  the  road 
he  passed  the  place  where  Mr.  Corbett 
had  walked  up  and  down  inrglng  him 
to  go  to  college,  and  the  hill  above  tbe 
Bchotd  where  he  had  hidden  himstif 
from  tile  scholars,  and,  a  little  farther 
on,  the  Big  Rock,  where  a  little  lassie 
with  curls  flying  and  eyes  dancing 
had  teased  hhn  into  the  climb  that  lost 
bim  the  bursary. 

It  had  been  another  misty  night,  but 
now  the  sun  was  forcing  itself 
through  banks  of  vapor,  and  they  were 
rising  and  wreading  out.  In  an  hour 
tbe  morning  would  be  clear.  Colin  bad 
most  of  his  worldly  goods  slnng  over 
his  shoulder  In  a  sort  of  knapsack  that 
had  once  been  Mr.  Alexander's.  It  was 
his  Intention  to  walk  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  railway,  a  distance  of  some 
forty-flve  miles,  and  a  week  ago  the 
Idea  of  the  whole  thing  had  been  like 
a  fairy  tale.  Now  his  castlea  m  the 
air  had  dissolved  In  mist,  his  mhid 
was  in  confusion,  his  whole  being  was 
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In  revolt  against  be  knew  not  what 
Like  a  man  who  baa  run  his  bead 
Against  a  rock,  tbe  nnlTsrae  lt»elf 
•eemed  for  tbe  smartlag  moment  to 
be  spinning  ronnd  blm. 

A  litQe  put  tbe  school  he  met  tbe 
wesTor  from  Acbbrae,  wfao  was  early 
«sttr. 

"W^"  said  be,  "70a  are  oft  to  see 
tbe  world  at  lastr' 

CoUn  admitted  It.  He  was  In  blgb 
(STor  In  tbe  place,  and  the  people  bad 
4aken  leave  of  him  with  a  warmUi 
that  seemed  to  say  old  acoraa  were  tor 
«T^  wbwd  off  between  them. 

"I  wieta  you  yyj  of  It,"  said  the  man. 
"I've  been  in  It  myself,  and  I  didn't 
think  much  of  It.  I  was  as  for  as  St. 
Petersboqc  once  sailing,  and  It  yon  will 
b^ere  me,  the  Booslane  would  come 
4own  there  to  the  boats  and  they 
woold  eat  Qte  herrings  raw  out  of  bar- 
wAb  on  tbe  quay.  Man  I  I  saw  tbem 
With  my  own  eyes.  I  never  saw  the 
Jlke  of  them,  and,  as  sura  as  I'm  hero, 
they  would  give  sixpence  for  one  her- 
Hngr'  Oolln  mentioned  that  be  did 
not  intoid  to  go  so  far.  "Well,  maybe 
tbafs  better,"  said  the  weaver.  "Ton 
may  go  tar  and  see  IttUe,  but  the 
ywing'll  not  believe  that  They  must 
be  ever  gotng-golng— till  they  take  a 
look  for  themselves.  There's  long 
iioms  on  the  cattle  far  away,'  as  the 
saying  is."  He  shook  his  bsed  sol- 
emnly, and  Colin  took  leave  of  him. 
"lAera's  no  place  like  ttae  old  place," 
the  weaver  called  after  blm. 

M  William's  house  the  old  man  hlm- 
s^  was  standing  at  the  gate  waiting 
for  Um,  a  packet  in  bis  hand.  His 
beantlfnl  old  face  was  ehining,  and  bis 
•now-wblte  hair,  lifted  a  lltUe  by  a 
ttny  waft  ot  morning  wind,  hung 
about  his  bead  like  a  halo.  E^le  bad 
#)ne  up  ttie  road  with  tbe  cows,  he 
told  him,  and  Barabel  bad  gone  the 
day  before  np  the  glen  to  Catherine. 

"B^pie  made  i4>  some  scones  and 
(resh  butter  for  you  to  take  on  the 
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way,"  said  William,  and  handed  tbe 
neat  white  packets  across  tbe  gate. 

"I  have  pl«ity  in  my  bag,"  aald  tbe 
lad,  drawing  back  quickly,  as  It  the 
kindness  stnng  him,  but  William  came 
ont  and  stuffed  the  pnckets  Into  bis 
pockets 

"Tuts,  tuts,"  he  said  beaming,  "you 
wouldn't  vex  Elpple.  She  made  them 
for  you  herself." 

Colin  winced,  but  the  old  man,  with 
tbe  ring  ot  Immortal  youth  In  hla  voice 
and  laugh,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He 
laid  bis  band  aHectlonately  on  the 
young  man's  ann. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "we  must  take 
leave.  May  the  Lord  blees  thee  and 
keep  thee,  Colin  Stewari:!  Wherever 
yon  go,  may  the  Angel  ot  His  Presence 
go  with  you.  May  the  world  be  His 
honse  to  you.  Whatever  you  see  or 
bear,  may  His  glory  come  between  yon 
and  It." 

A  tremor  shook  tbe  lad's  frame.  He 
was  siloat  After  a  few  moments  he 
said  good-bye,  and  WlUlam  grasped  bis 
hand.  "Fare  ye  well,"  said  he  In  his 
quaint  phreseology,  "and  may  ye  fare 
well  to  the  Land  of  ImmanneL"  Colin 
went  away. 

Bonna<di  waa  asleep  as  be  went 
through  It  Only  one  or  two  bouses, 
whose  mm  bad  been  ont  berrtng-flab' 
Ing,  had  tbebr  flres  alight  The  mM 
had  drawn  up  to  the  hills  on  tbe  one 
side  and  back  from  the  land  on  the 
other,  hanging  over  the  islands  and  the 
promontories,  blotting  out  the  horiaon. 
The  bay,  )ia  waten  making  a  pleasant 
sound  on  tbe  pebMes,  looked  like  a 
freshwater  loch  bedged  with  mystur. 
Its  waves  welled  up  and  In  from  below 
tbe  white  curtain.  By-and-by  the  sun 
pierced  through  behind  the  houses  and 
gilded  It  The  curUIn  began  to  rise, 
the  inmsblng  pool  became  golden,  tbe 
crests  of  its  waves  glittering.  Colin 
passed  the  long  row  of  brown  houses, 
and,  climbing  the  ridge  ot  low  hills  be- 
yond, looked  back  aa.  the  place  he  had 
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left,  it  might  haTe  been  the  City  of 
Dreams,  'beautiful  with  a  beanty  un- 
gra^aUle,  elnHlve,  hall  Bupematural. 
One  of  Angus  Bard's  poems  came  Into 
his  mind.  "Oh,  Boronach,  strange,  nn- 
fatbomablel  Who  ever  knew  yon 
without  loving  yon?  Who  ever  dwelt 
In  you  without  pain  or  left  you  with- 
out sorrow?  Your  friends  have  been 
fomaken  of  you,  your  prophets  liave 
wept  over  yon,  yet  from  generation  to 
generation  your  sons  retom  to  you." 
Bom  In  It  and  brought  up  In  It,  he  took 
hla  last  look  of  it  with  bitterness,  for 
It  aeemed  to  him  that  he  had  given  all 
be  bad  to  It,  and  won  from  it  only  a 
passing  breath  of  kindneas  that  might 
change  when  the  wind  veered  to  the 
old  Ul-ffill.  Questions  sarged  in  on 
his  mind  like  waves  on  the  beach. 
Was  everything.  Indeed,  ordained  for 
good?  Was  the  world  the  House  of 
God,  BB  WUllam  said?  If  so,  be  had 
been  these  last  three  days  a  rebel  In  It; 
If  not,  he  had  been  a  tod  for  years. 
Ufe  ihst  had  been  so  simple  had  be- 
come complex,  difflcnlt,  bewilderlDg. 
He  turned  after  a  little  and  set  his 
face  to  the  east 

The  day  cleared  to  a  blue  sky,  and 
a  chlU  little  wind  blew  on  the  high 
groniid.  Colin  did  not  keep  to  the 
coach  road,  but  took  a  track  through 
_  the  biUa  that  was  tnuch  shorter  and 
brou^t  him  to  the  railway  at  a  more 
southern  point  As  he  came  over  the 
watershed  to  a  new  country,  down  as 
the  evening  waned  to  the  kindly  lands 
of  Baster  Ross,  the  spirit  of  youth  as- 
serted itself.  Every  tarn  tn  the  way 
brought  novelty.  The  mountains  with 
their  gloom  and  shadow  were  behind; 
tn  front  lay  long  stretches  of  arable 
land,  such  as  be  had  heard  of  but  never 
seen.  Some  of  the  oppression  ef  the 
narrow  corriea  seemed  to  lift  from  him, 
the  faces  of  the  people  who  greeted  falm 
had  lost  the  gray  wan  look  of  those  he 
had  Irit  b^lnd— the  very  tones  of  their 
voices  seemed  ricber,  wanner,  like  the 


genial  soil  from  which  they  mraog;. 
Oolln  got  lodgings  for  the  night  in  a 
small  farmhouse  that  seemed  to  him  t& 
teem  with  plenty  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  in  Boronach.  The  young  and  ro- 
mantic reader  may  be  snrprtsed  to 
learn  that  his  appetite  for  his  supper 
was  larger  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. 

XIX. 


Colin  was  twenty-one,  yet  all  the- 
SnowledgB  that  he  had  of  the  woria 
beyond  Boronach  was  second-hand. 
The  stir  and  bustle  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Inverness  waa  new  and  bewil- 
dering to  him.  He  took  bis  ticket 
nnd,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  porter, 
seated  himself  In  an  emply  thlrt-elasa 
compartment  FooUsh  boy  that  he 
was,  his  heart  was  hot  and  hard 
against  his  kind,  even  as  It  was  toward. 
Barabel  and  toward  himself,  and  he 
sought  solitude  on  his  Journey  rather 
than  the  clatter  of  voices.  This  he 
could  not  have.  It  appeared,  for  pres- 
ently two  women  entered  the  carriage 
— one,  sn  ample  countrywife,  carrying 
a  little  load  of  baskets  and  bnndles; 
and  the  other,  a  thtai,  sickly-lotdilng 
creature,  with  a  crying  baby  In  her 
arms. 

"Are  yon  going  far,  misterT"  the 
stout  woman  asked  him  as  soon  as  th» 
clamor  of  fsrewelle  waa  over  and  the 
train  bad  started. 

Colin  told  her  his  destination. 

"Was  I  not  telling  you,  Mrs.  Murray^ 
that  you  would  be  all  right?"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  her  companion  wltb 
an  air  of  triumph.  "This  nice  lad  will 
be  gobig  with  yon  to  Perth,  and  h<^Ii 
put  yon  In  the  Glasgow  train,  and 
you'll  have  no  trouble  after  that  till 
your  sister  meets  you  at  the  station." 

She  beamed  apon  the  yoting  man. 

"There's  a  poor  women  here,"  she 
explained,  "going  to  the  Olaagow  In- 
flrmary,  and,  Indeed,  she's  not  Dt  to  bo 
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travellliiK,  and  the  baby  to  look  after 
and  aU,  and  If  you'll  just  be  bo  Und  aa 
to  lotdc  to  ber  at  Pertli  abe'll  be  tbank- 
fill,  (or  abe'a  aeytx  been  the  way  be- 
fore." 

She  seemed  to  have  no  donbt  of  Co- 
tin's  answer;  and  the  sick  woman,  with 
the  reedy  confidence  of  her  class,  broke 
In  wlQi  the  tttay  of  her  Ulness  and  b» 
fear  of  tbe  Inflnnary,  and  how  ber 
•later  was  to  meet  ber  and  look  after 
the  baby  for  her.  She  was  a  worn, 
tlmld-looklng  little  creature,  and.  In  an- 
other mood  OtdlB  would  have  had  com- 
passion  eoougb  for  her.  As  It  waa,  be 
remonded  but  cnrtly. 

"Poor  thing."  aald  tbe  country  wife, 
«yelug  him,  "I  would  look  after  ber 
myself,  and  gladly  too,  but  I  am  going 
out  at  tbe  next  station." 

To  Golhi  It  seemed  a  long  Journey  to 
Perth.  Tbe  carriage  filled  np  and  be- 
came hot  and  close,  and  tbe  baby  cried 
luceasantly:  he  was  more  wearied  than 
he  would  have  been  bad  lie  been  walk- 
Jug  all  day.  At  Perth  be  spoke  to  the 
•Ick  woman  with  some  compunction  for 
bis  tardy  kindness. 

"Tbe  baby  Is  too  heavy  for  you,"  he 
■aid  shortly;  "give  talm  to  me." 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
tbe  two  travellers,  each  as  Inexperl- 
«iced  as  the  other,  descended  among 
the  crowd  on  tbe  platform. 

"I  am  that  tired,"  tbe  woman  com- 
plained timidly.  "If  I  had  a  cup  of  toa 
I  think  I  would  be  better.'" 

Colin  inquired  ot  a  porter  about  tbe 
Olaagow  train,  and  found  that  it  would 
not  leave  for  tbree-qoartws  of  an  bom. 

"Is  then  any  place  we  can  go  until 
then?"  he  asked. 

The  man  stared  at  him  curiously— 
this  big  remarkable-looking  lad  in  the 
loogh  homeqiun  clotbea  carrying  a  cry- 
ing child. 

"Tbere  is  the  waiting-n>am  there,"  he 
Mid. 

"Can  we  get  tea  there?"  tbe  lad 
asked,  Ignoraut  of  everything. 
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The  porter  laughed  good-naturedly. 
He  took  them  to  a  refreshment-room, 
and  tbere  they  bad  tea  almost  In  si- 
lence, and  attwwards  tbey  looked  for 
the  Glasgow  train,  Colin  carrying  tbe 
child  again.  When  the  woman  w«a 
safely  Into  it,  he  bethought  bim  of  his 
own,  and  found  It  had  been  some  min- 
utes gone,  and  that  tbere  was  no  other 
till  tbe  morning. 

"How  far  is  it  to  walk  to  fidm- 
burgh?"  be  ssked  the  good-natured 
porter. 

Tlifl  man  regarded  blm  quizzically. 
"About  saxty  mile  maybe.  Are  ye 
thinking  0'  trying  It?" 

"Xesr'  said  Oolln,  "I  am."  He  was 
sick  of  Inaction  and  noise,  and  thirsted 
for  a  good  road  beneath  his  feet. 

The  porter  looked  after  him  cnrloualy 
as  be  went  out  of  the  atatlon,  as  did 
•others  of  whom  he  Inquired  tbe  road 
to  Edlnbur^.  Oolln  himself  was 
quite  unconscious  of  exciting  any  re- 
mark, and  went  throngh  the  lighted 
town,  with  Its  Dolse  of  wheels  and 
stir  of  people,  till  he  came  out  at  last, 
witb  a  sense  of  r^ef,  to  the  compara* 
tlve  qnletneu  of  the  Qreat  North  Bead, 
whose  breadth  and  stralgbtness  and 
smoothness  amased  him.  Tbere  was  a 
moon,  and  tbe  night  was  very  fine  and 
waim,  and  the  amell  of  tbe  great  har- 
vested fields  stretching  away  oa  eithw 
side  made  the  air  fragrant.  It  was  a 
new,  rich,  wonderful  laud  to  the  High- 
land lad.— wide  and  spacious  like  tbe 
sea,  Its  fields  bordered  not  by  bare  stone 
dykes,  but  by  sweet-smeUIng  hedges. 
He  took  note  of  everything,  though 
wttbont  gladness.  He  looked  across 
the  dim  fields  and  saw  tbe  twinkling 
lights  of  homesteads,  and  farther  away 
clusters  of  lights  here  and  there,  that 
he  took  to  be  dlstsnt  villages,  or  per- 
haps even  towns.  When  a  farm  build- 
ing stood  near  tbe  road,  he  could  see 
the  outline  of  great  com-Btacks— more 
com  together  In  one  place  than  was 
grown  In  one  year  in  the   whole  of 
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Boronacb.  He  was  glad  ti>  be  free  of 
tbe  noise  and  tbe  cnunned  confinement 
of  tbe  train,  and  he  aiked  his  way  now 
and  then-  of  tbose  be  met^— s  man  drtT- 
Ins  a  van  back  to  Perth,  or  a  laborer 
(ofnir  bomewardfl  for  the  night 

As  tbe  hoar  grew  later  the  road  be- 
came more  find  more  solltarj,  and  still 
Colin  kept  walking,  tmstlng  to  chance 
and  tbe  broad  road  to  gnlde  him.  Tbe 
night  found  him  but  a  chnrilsh  com- 
panion: the  plenty  he  saw  mocked  bla 
poverty,  the  new  sights  told  him  be 
was  IgDomnt,  the  ileeplng  bomesteads 
pricked  hlH  lonellneae.  As  William 
would  bare  said,  he  was  a  rebel  In 
God's  bouscv  for  beside  everything  he 
saw  tbe  scorn  and  disgust  on  Bai^bel's 
face  wben  sbe  looked  on  bim  last 
He  was  sunk  In  shame,  and  yet  he  was 
angry  and  bitter,  blB  heart  crying  out 
that  be  had  been  long  patient  In  Boro- ' 
nacta,  long  waited  till  It  should  be  God's 
will  that  he  should  leave  It,  and,  after 
all,  what  reword  bad  he  for  that? 
Reckless  words  let  fall  by  Dr.  Bowden 
in  the  old  days  tempted  him.  what  If 
there  was  no  one  after  all  up  there 
above  the  stars?  How  could  one  be 
sore  there  was  any  one,  or  if  there 
was  any  one,  that  He  bad  any  care  for 
His  myriad  creatures?  Like  those  who 
have  long  fed  on  dreams,  he  was  heart- 
sick for  tbe  seen  and  tangibie>  and  look- 
ing back  on  his  life  and  bis  great  hopes 
of  the  last  few  years  and  tbe  little  be 
bad  made  of  them,  he  asked  himself 
again  whether  there  was  any  sure 
thing  after  all  except  what  could  be 
seen  aud  handled.  If  this  were  so, 
irtiat  a  fool  he  wae— what  a  fool— what 
a  fool!  He  walked  till  long  after  mid- 
night before  taking  his  lodging  by  tbe 
wayside — a  sorry  hero:  no  hero  at  all. 
Indeed,  but  a  foolish,  storm-beset,  love- 
sick lad  trying  to  outwalk  trouble. 

It  was  evening  the  next  day  when 
be  entered  Edlnbnr^,  and,  after  all, 
his  pulses  beat  faster  to  tbe  tuue  of 
old  stirring  events  and  ancient  notable 


names  that  rose  to  bla  mind.  He  found 
bis  way  to  tbe  house  over  a  shop  la 
Lelth  Walk  where  he  was  to  lodge- 
with  a  slater  of  Sandy  Morrison's  wife. 
The  good  woman  received  him  heartily, 
and  would  have  kept  him  talking  of 
Boronacb  all  night,  but,  weary  as  he- 
was,  tbe  lad  was  restless  to  be  out 
again,  to  feel  tbe  pulse  of  the  dty  beat, 
to  breatbe  Its  breath,  and  rub  shoul- 
ders with  the  new  world  to  which  h» 
had  come;  and  after  bis  supper  he  went 
out  Into  the  llgbted  streets,  and  If  b» 
had  seen  strange  things  In  bis  walk 
of  the  night  before,  be  saw  stranger 
things  now.  He  went  up  to  Frlncea 
Street,  along  the  Bridges,  through  part 
of  High  Street  and  came  down  the 
Uound  agam,  not  knowing  these  names 
or  where  be  had  been,  but  wandering 
at  random,  no  longer  Indifferent  bat 
awakraed,  enOiralled,  thrilled,  r^>elled 
by  turns.  Tbe  magic  beauty  of  tbe 
maze  of  lights— stars  above  and  llgbtt 
below— the  hurry  and  movement  tbe 
fine  buildings  and  streets  and  llgbted 
gardens;  and,  Ip  the  Old  Town,  tb» 
glare  and  poverty  and  wreckage  of 
bomanlty:  he  found  bis  way  back  to  his 
lodging,  stirred  to  the  heart 

In  aft«-  years  Colin  Stewart  was  In- 
clined to  look  back  upon  tbe  Bret 
months  spent  lu  the  city  as  the  most 
unprofitable  of  his  life.  Yet  be  worked 
bard— In  tbe  momlags  at  tbe  Univer- 
sity, from  four  to  ten  at  the  Library, 
and  afterwards  till  the  small  hours  at 
his  books.  In  tbe  classics  be  found 
himself,  thanks  to  Mr.  Corbett  easily 
ahead  of  tbe  other  students  of  his  year, 
while  In  some  other  subjects  he  bad  a 
good  deal  of  leeway  to  make  up.  Un- 
sociable and  reserved  as  he  was  to  be- 
gin with,  he  was  almost  from  the  first 
a  maiked  man  in  the  University.  With 
all  this  he  was  a  prodigal  In  spirit, 
estranged  lor  a  time  from  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  at  war  with  moat  things 
Out  be  saw  about  him.  He  explored 
the  city    till    be   knew    almost   every 
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street  of  tt,  almost  every  court  Id  the 
<H(I  Town,  and  wliat  be  saw  made  bim 
socialistic  and  Tem}lntl<Miar7.  He 
blamed  tbe  rich  tor  tbe  mteerlee  of  the 
poor,  and  blamed  t^e  powers  abore 
and  below  because  the  children  of  the 
New  Town  had  comfort  and  care  and 
happlaesa,  wblle  the  children  of  the  Old 
went  In  rags,  and  were  familiar  with 
bnnger  and  cold  and  the  sight  of  sIil 
He  went  to  tbe  street  In  tbe  West  End 
where  Barabel  bad  been  at  school,  and 
laughed  bitterly  to  tblnk  that  a  poor 
shabby  boy  should  have  put  hlmeelf 
on  a  ler^  with  one  brought  up  there. 
He  went  to  church,  and  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  preachers.  They 
seemed  to  bis  carping  mood  Idle,  care- 
less of  tbe  agony  of  the  Btniggllng 
masses  of  the  nnchurched.  Once  be 
went  Into  a  church  np  the  Mound  to 
bear  a  great  preacher  apeak  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  The  sermon  moved 
him  as  nothing  had  done  for  a  long 
time:  It  was  wise  and  strenuous  and 
Impassioned,  and  made  a  profound  Im- 
preaalon  on  the  huge  congr^ation. 

Wbes  It  was  ended,  and  the  people 
streamed  out  of  tbe  building,  a  curious 
thing  happened.  By  a  dramatic  co- 
incidence, the  first  thing  that  met  tbe 
eyes  of  the  worshippers  as  they  came 
out  was  tbe  sight  of  a  miserable-look- 
ing woman  etaudlug  In  the  very  middle 
of  the  broad  space  where  the  road  lead- 
ing to  tbe  Castle  Joins  tbe  direct  road 
up  tbe  Mound.  There  were  two  children 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  and  she  was  cry- 
ing aloud  for  help  In  a  Wild,  unseemly, 
half  crasy  fashion.  Not  one  of  the 
stream  of  worshippers  could  escape  see- 
ing ber.  Some  put  their  hands  Instinc- 
tively in  their  pockets,  yet  the  wom- 
an's extravagant  utterances  and  half- 
demented  appearance  held  them  back 
from  stepping  nut  of  the  stream  and 
golog  to  ber.  People  were  ahy  of  mak- 
ing themselves  conspicuous  by  being 
mixed  up  m  a  scene.  Colin  had  no 
thongbt  of  tbe  kind:  It  was  one  of  tbe 
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tbhigs  that  marked  his  Individuality, 
tbat  he  was  altogether  careless  as  to 
whether  his  acttons  were  like  those  ot 
his  neighbors  or  not  He  stood  an  In- 
stant looking  at  the  people,  as  If  to  see 
what  they  would  do;  then  he  crossed 
the  open  space,  a  consplcnoua  enough 
figure  In  bis  nnchurch-llke  homespna 
garb. 

"What  Is  It?"  be  said  to  tbe  woman. 
"Is  there  any  way  In  which  I  can  help 
jou?- 

Almost  before  she  could  answer  there 
were  people  enough  round  them  to  olfer 
kindness.  When  some  one  had  led  the 
way  others  were  glad  to  follow.  Coltn 
stood  aside  and  listened,  and  when  be 
saw  the  poor  creature  was  in  better 
hands  than  bis  he  went  his  way. 

"They  are  like  sheep  going  over  a 
dyke  these  people,"  said  Colin  the 
Pharisee  to  hlmeelf. 

Looking  back  In  these  days  over  tbe 
time  since  Mr.  Corbett  bad  offered  him 
his  education.  Colin  thought  little  of  it, 
counting  It  as  so  much  of  his  life 
wasted,  yet  the  truth  is  that  the  har- 
vest of  the  patient  disciplined  years 
never  stood  him  in  better  stead  than 
they  did  during  the  months  be  was 
afterwards  ashamed  of.  Tbey  led  him 
out  of  a  hundred  temptations.  Tbey 
were  the  citadel  of  bis  soni,— such  a  cit- 
adel as  yields  not  to  a  first  or  a  sec- 
ond attack,  fierce  though  these  may  b«*. 
Colin  made  no  friends  during  bis 
first  year  at  college.  He  thought  and 
felt  much  and  spoke  little,  having  no 
one  to  whom  he  cared  to  spcnk,  till 
one  day  be  turned  Into  a  little  Jewel- 
ler's shop  In  tbe  High  Street  to  buy  a 
glass  for  the  watch  Dr.  Bowden  had 
left  to  blm,  and  there,  across  tbe 
counter,  was  Antony. 

"Veil,"  said  the  little  Jew,  "vat  can 
I  show  you  to-day,  sir?" 

"Antony!"  said  Colin,  amazed  and 
overjoyed. 

The  little  man  regarded  b(m  keenly. 
"Colin!"  he  cried— "Colin,  meln  frlent," 
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and  WBB  acpOBS  Mte  counter  In  an  In- 
stant, and  gave  bbe  lad  such  a  welcome 
as  wanned  bla  heart  to  bim  almost  as 
much  as  on  the  night  the  kind);  Jew 
had  rescued  him  from  bis  childish 
ult^tmaree.  "I  haf  remembered  7on 
often,  meln  frlent,"  cried  Antony.  "I 
baf  said  to  myself,  'I  vlll  go  back  some 
day  to  Boronacb.'  But  I  haf  not  gone. 
I  haf  now  a  rife  and  family.  Bet  ees 
deeferent.  I  tIU  show  tbem  to  you, 
CoUu." 

He  was  Qie  same  cheery,  merry  little 
man  he  bad  been  In  the  old  days,  when 
he  used  to  peddle  bis  wares  round  the 
north  country.  He  ibad  Invested  "de 
half  million,"  be  told  Golln,  with  a 
twinkle  In  bis  black  eyes.  In  this  UtUe 
shop,  and  no  doubt  his  rings  and  chalus 
and  brooches  yielded  aa  high  a  percent- 
age ae  they  bad  done  of  yore.  He 
took  Colin  Into  his  small  homely  parlor, 
and  was  more  than  prond  to  Introduce 
him  to  his  wife  and  cbUdren;  and 
many  e  day  after  that  Colin  turned 


Into  tbe  abop  In  the  High  Street,  and 
sat  an  hour  of  the  evening  by  the  little 
Jew's  fireside.  it  was  Anton;  who 
first  beard  the  pent-up  torrent  of  his 
horror  and  Indignation  over  the  slums 
of  the  city  break  forth  Into  burning 
flpee<A;  and  Antony  had  knowledge, 
too,  and  experience,  and  a  poor  Idea 
of  the  poor,  to  set  over  against  Colln's 
poor  Idea  of  the  rich.  Colin  told  him 
of  the  scene  at  tlie  cborch  door  on  the 
Mound.    Antony    shrugged    bis    sboul- 

"Elet  was  de  drink,  very  like,"  said 
he.  "Yell,  eef  Meea  Marlamme  had 
been  there " 

"MlsB  Marlamme,"  said  Colin.  "Who 
Is  BheT' 

"Mees  Marlamme  West V   said 

the  little  Jew— and  tliere  came  to  Co- 
lln's mind  a  remembrance  of  the  name 
written  on  the  packet  Dr.  Bowden  had 
entrusted  to  blm— "she  Is  von  angel 
from  heaven." 

Lydia  Miller  Maekav- 


{To    be   continued.) 
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When  Voltaire  sat  down  to  write  a 
book  on  Epic  Poetry,  he  dedicated  bla 
first  chapter  to  "Differences  of  Taste 
in  Nations."  A  critic  of  tiMlay  mlgbt 
well  find  It  necessary,  on  the  threshold 
of  a  general  Inquiry,  to  expatiate  on 
"Differences  of  Taste  In  Generations." 
Cbaoges  of  standard  In  the  arts  are 
always  taking  place,  but  It  la  only  with 
advancing  years,  perhaps,  that  we  be- 
gin to  be  embarrassed  by  the  recur- 
rence of  tbem.  In  early  youth  we 
fight  for  the  new  forms  of  art,  for  the 
new  esthetic  Bfalbboletbs,  and  In  that 
happy  ardor  of  battle  n-e  have  no  time 
or  IncllnaUon  to  regret  the  demigods 
whom   we  dispossess.    But  the  years 


glide  on,  and,  behold!  one  morning,  we 
wake  up  to  find  our  own  predilections 
treated  with  contempt,  and  the  objects 
of  our  own  Idolatry  consigned  to  tbe 
waste-paper  basket  Then  tbe  matter 
becomes  serious,  and  we  must  either 
go  on  struggUog  for  a  cause  inevitably 
lost,  or  we  must  give  up  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  Indifference.  This  week  I  read, 
over  the  signature  of  a  very  clever 
and  very  popular  literary  character  of 
our  day,  the  remark  that  Wordsworth's 
was  a  genteel  mind  of  tbe  third  rank. 
I  put  down  the  newspaper  In  which 
this  airy  dictum  was  printed,  and,  for 
the  firat  time,  I  was  glad  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  was  no  longer  wttb  ua. 
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But,  of  conne,  tlie  OTolatlotiB  of  taste 
inuBt  go  on,  whether  they  hurt  the  11'- 
lag  and  the  dead,  or  no. 

Is  there,  then,  no  such  thing  as  a 
permanent  element  of  poetic  beauty? 
The  curlooa  fact  la  that  leading  critics 
Id  oach  BUCceaalTe  generation  are 
nolted  in  belteTlng  that  there  Is,  and 
that  tbe  reigning  favorite  conforms  to 
It  The  life  of  a  reputation  1b  like  Uiv 
life  of  a  plant,  and  seema.  In  these 
days,  to  be  like  the  life  of  an  onniinl. 
We  watch  the  seed,  Wordsworth, 
planted  about  ITSiS,  shoot  obscurely 
tram  the  ground,  and  gradually  clothe 
Itself  with  leaves  tUl  about  1S40;  then 
it  bunts  Into  bloaaom  of  rapturous 
praise,  and  about  1&70  la  hung  with 
«luBters  of  the  fruit  of  "permauent" 
appreciation.  In  1907,  little  more  than 
a  century  from  Its  flrat  evolution  In 
obscurity,  it  recedes  again  in  the  rag- 
gedncBS  of  obloquy,  and  cumbers  the 
eartb,  as  poor  old  "genteel"  Words- 
vrorth,  whom  nobody  reads.  But  why 
were  "the  best  Judges"  Bcomful  In  ISO? 
and  again  In  1907  of  what  gave  the 
aobleat  asd  tbe  most  Inspiriting  pleati- 
ure  to  "the  beet  Jndgea"  In  1807?  The 
execution  of  tbe  verse  has  sot  altered, 
the  conditions  of  Imagination  seem  the 
same,  why  then  la  the  estimate  al- 
ways changing?  Is  every  torm  of 
poetic  taate,  in  all  trained  enjoyment 
of  poetry,  merely  a  graduated  lllaslon 
which  goes  up  and  down  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea  and  carries  "the  beat  Judges" 
with  it?  If  not,  who  iB  right,  and  who 
la  wrong,  and  what  la  the  use  of  dog- 
matizing? Let  us  unite  to  quit  all 
vain  ambition,  and  prefer  the  Jangle 
of  the  music-halls,  with  its  direct  "[es- 
thetic thrill." 

So  far  SB  I  know,  the  only  philoso- 
pher who  has  dared  to  face  this  prob- 
lem Is  Mr.  Balfour,  In  the  brilliant  sec- 
ond chapter  of  hla  "Foundations  of  Be- 
lief." He  has  there  asked,  "Is  there 
any  fixed  and  permanent  element  In 
beauty?"      The  result  of  his  enqnirj-  Is 


disconcerting :  after  much  discussion 
be  decides  that  there  Is  not.  Mr.  Bal- 
four deals,  In  particular,  with  only  two 
forms  of  art.  Music  and  DresB,  but  he 
tacitly  Includes  the  others  with  thein. 
It  IB  certain  that  tbe  result  of  his  in- 
veatlgatloDB  is  the  singularly  stultify- 
ing one  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
expect  "permanent  relations"  In  or  be- 
hind the  feeling  of  poetic  beauty, 
which  may  be  indifferently  awakened 
bj  Blake  to-dnj-  and  by  Hayley  to-mor- 
row. If  the  critic  says  that  the  verse 
of  Blake  is  beautiful  and  that  of  Hay- 
ley  is  not,  he  merely  "expounds  case- 
made  law."  Tbe  result  seems  to  bo 
titat  no  canons  of  taste  exist;  that 
what  are  called  "laws"  of  e^le  arc 
enacted  only  for  those  who  mate  them, 
and  for  those  whom  the  makers  can 
bnlly  into  acceptlag  their  legislation,  a 
new  generation  of  law-breakers  being 
perfectly  free  to  repeal  the  code. 
Soutbey  yesterday  and  Keata  to-day; 
why  not  Sou  they  again  to-morrow,  or 
perhaps  Tupper?  Such  is  the  cynical 
dtl-de-toc  into  which  tbe  logic  of  a 
philosopher  drives  us. 

We  have  had  this  autumn  an  exam- 
ple of  vollc-faee  In  taate  which  I  confess 
has  left  me  gasping.  I  Imagine  that  if 
Mr.  Balfour  has  be^  able  to  spare  a 
moment  from  tbe  consideration  of  fis- 
cal reform,  he  must  liave  spent  It  lit 
triumphing  over  the  fate  of  M.  Sully- 
Prudhommc.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last  thla  poet  closed,  after  a 
protracted  agony,  "that  long  disease, 
his  life."  He  bad  compelled  respect 
by  his  courage  In  the  face  of  hopeless 
pain,  and,  one  might  suppose,  some 
gratitude  by  tbe  abuadance  of  bis  ben- 
efactions. His  career  was  more  than 
blameless.  It  was  singularly  exem- 
plary. Half-blind,  half-paralyzed,  for 
a  long  time  very  poor,  pious  without 
fanaticism,  patient,  laborious,  devoted 
to  his  friends,  he  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  extraordinary  beings 
whose  fortitude  In  the  fare  of  affliction 
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knows  no  abatemcDt.  It  woald  be 
rldlculotiB  to  quote  any  of  these  vlr- 
taes  as  a  reason  for  admiring  the 
poetry  of  Sally-Pradhomme.  I  men- 
tion them  merely  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  in  hie  personal  tempera- 
ment to  arouse  hatred  or  In  his  per- 
sonal conditions  to  excuse  envy. 
Nothing  to  account  for  the,  donbtless, 
entirely  sincere  detestation  which  his 
poetry  seems  to  awaken  in  all  "the 
best  minds"  of  1907. 

Ae  every  one  knows,  from  about 
1870  to  1890.  Sully-Prudhomme  was, 
without  a.  rival,  the  favorite  llTfng  poet 
of  the  French.  Victor  Hugo  was  there, 
of  course,  until  1885 — and  posthu- 
mously until  much  later — but  he  was  a 
god,  and  the  object  of  Idolatry.  All 
who  loved  human  poetry,  the  poetry 
of  sweetness  and  llgbt,  took  Sully- 
Prudbomme  to  their  heart  of  hearts. 
The  Statuxe  et  Po^mea  of  1S65  had  per- 
haps the  warmest  welcome  that  ever 
the  work  of  a  new  poet  had  In  France. 
Tbtophlle  Oaotler  Instantly  pounced 
upon  Le  Tiue  Brisi  (since  too-famous) 
and  Introduced  It  to  a  thousand  school- 
girls. Salnte-Benve,  though  grown 
old  and  languid,  waked  up  to  cele- 
brate the  psychology  and  the  music 
of  this  new  poetry,  so  delicate,  fresh 
and  transparent  An  unknown  beauty 
of  extreme  refinement  seemed  to  have 
been  created  In  it,  a  beauty  made  up 
of  lucidity,  pathos  and  sobriety.  Read- 
ers who  are  now  approaching  sixty 
win  not  forget  with  what  emotion  they 
listened,  for  instance,  to  that  dialogue 
between  the  long-dead  father  and  the 
newljr-bnrled  son,  which  closes: — 

"J'  al  lalBs6  ma  soenr  et  ma  mSre, 
Bt  lee  beaux  llvree  que  J'  al  laa; 
Voua  n'arez  pas  de  bm,  mon  p6re. 
On  m'a  blefis6,  Je  n'alme  plus." 

"De  tea  aleux  conipte  le  uombre, 
Va  balser  lenrs  fronts  inconnus, 
Et  vleux  faire  ton  lit  dans  I'ombre 
A  c0t4  des  dernlers  venus. 


He  pleure  pas,  dors  dans  I'arglle 
En  e«p6rant  le  grand  revell." 
"O  pdre,  qu'U  est  difficile 
De  ne  plus  penser  au  soleil]" 

This  body  of  Terse,  to  which  waw 
presently  added  fresh  collections — Le* 
Ejwmiet  (1866),  Le»  Vaines  Tmdrases- 
<1875),  Le  Pritme  (1886).— was  wel- 
comed by  the  elder  Sanhedrim,  and 
still  more  vociferously  and  nnanl- 
monsly  by  the  younger  priesthood  of 
criticism.  It  pleased  the  euperflne- 
amateurs  of  poetry,  it  was  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  thousands  who. 
enjoy  without  analyzing  their  enjoy- 
ment In  1880,  to  have  questioned' 
that  Sully-Prudhomme  was  a  very  no- 
ble poet  would  have  tveen  like  chal- 
lenging Tennyson  tn  1870  or  Cowley  In 
1660.  H.  Jules  Lemattre  claimed  that 
he  was  the  greatest  artist  in  symbols 
that  France  had  ever  produced.  Bru- 
netler^.  so  seldom  moved  by  modem 
literature,  celebrated  with  ardor  the  au- 
thor of  Les  Tainea  Tendrtiaes  as  having 
succeeded  better  than  any  other  writer 
who  had  ever  lived  In  trauBlstlng  Into 
perfect  language  the  dawn  and  the 
twilight  of  emotion.  That  Gaston 
Paris  and  H.  Anatole  France  com- 
peted In  lofty  praise  of  the  lyrics  of 
Sully-Prudhomme  Is  perhaps  less  re- 
markable than  that  Paul  Verlalae. 
whom  al!  the  younger  schools  still 
look  upon  ae  their  apostle  and  guide, 
declared,  in  reviewing  Lea  Eourtes 
d'Augtae,  that  the  force  of  style  of 
Sully-Prodhomme  was  excelled  only 
by  the  beauty  of  bis  detail.  It  Is 
needless  to  maltlpty  examples  of  the 
unanimous  praise  given  by  the  divers 
schools  of  criticism  to  Sully-Prud- 
homme up  to  atKiut  1890.  His  was, 
perhaps,  the  least  contested  literary 
glory  of  Prance. 

His  death  startllngly  reminds  us  that 
this  state  of  things  has  been  entirely 
reversed.  It  Is  true  that  tbe  peculiar 
talent  of  Sully-Pnidhomme,  being  al- 
most exclusively  lyrical,  scarcely  sur- 
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Tived  hia  youth  and  that  be  combered 
his  moon  of  undB  with  two  huge  and 
clanutj  wrecks,  ha  JvttUx  (1878)  and  he 
Bonhew  (1888),  ronnd  which  the  feet 
of  tha  f  alriea  conld  hardly  t>e  expected 
to  trip.  One  mnat  be  an  academician 
and  hopelessly  famoua  Iwfore  one 
dares  to  Inflict  two  elephantine  didac- 
tic epics  on  one's  admirers.  Unfortn- 
nately,  too,  the  poet  nadertook  to 
teach  the  art  of  verse  In  hie  RifiexUtM 
(1882),  and  his  Twtimmt  PoitiqM  (1901), 
brochnrea  wblcb  greatly  Irritated  the 
young.  It  Is  probably  wlae  for  aca- 
demicians, whether  poets  or  the  re- 
verae,  to  sit  beside  tbelr  nectar,  end 
not  to  bnrl  bolts  down  Into  the  valley. 
But,  behind  these  errors  of  Judgment, 
there  they  remain — those  early  vol- 
umes, which  seemed  to  us  all  ao  fnll 
of  exQulslte  little  masterpieces.  Why 
la  it  that  nobody,  except  a  few  elderly 
persons,  any  longer  delights  In  them? 
The  notices  wblcb  Sutly-Prndhomme's 
death  awakened  In  the  Paris  press 
were  either  atamped  with  the  mark  of 
old  contemporary  affection,  or  else, 
when  they  were  not  abusive,  were  as 
frigid  as  the  tomb  Itself.  "See  ten- 
dreaaee  sucrfies,  slrupeaaes,  aont  vaines 
en  effet,"  said  a  critic  of  Importance! 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  so;  and  where 
are  the  laurels  of  yester-year? 

To  those  who  were  young  when 
Sully-Pmdbomme  entered  Into  bis  Im- 
mortality it  seems  Impoaalble  to  realize 
that  the  glory  bos  already  depairted. 
Qastoo  Paris  celebrated  "the  penetrat- 
ing sincerity  and  the  exquisite  expres- 
aion  of  feeling"  which  dlstlnguiebed 
Sully-Prudhomme  above  all  other 
poets.  He  was  the  bard  of  the  Inner 
life,  sincere  and  dignified,  full  of  melan- 
choly reverie.  A  great  critic  compared 
La  Tote  Lactie  and  Lei  BMaetUea  wltb 
tUe  far-off  sound  of  bells  beard  down 
aome  lovely  valley  In  a  golden  after- 
noon. Tet  the  Images  and  the  lan- 
guage were  precise;  Sully-Pmdbommn 
was  a  matbematlGlan  and  If  be  was  re- 


proached with  anything  like  a  fault.  It 
waa  that  his  style  was  slightly  geo- 
metrical. It  would  be  otloae  to  col- 
lect any  more  tributes  to  hla  genius, 
as  It  appeared  to  all  Frenchmen,  cul- 
tivated or  semi-cultivated,  about  the 
year  1880.  With  an  analyale  of  Snlly- 
Prudbomme'a  poetry  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  but  wltb  the  qneetlon  of 
why  it  Is  that  such  an  authorl^  as  M. 
R4my  de  Gonrmont  can,  fn  1907,  with- 
out awakening  any  protest  among  per~ 
sons  under  fifty  say  that  It  was  a  "sort 
of  social  crime"  to  impose  such  balder- 
dash as  the  verae  of  Sully-Prudhomme 
on  the  public. 

It  Is  not  ncedtnl  to  quote  other  liv- 
ing critics,  who  may  thV>k  such  pro- 
longation of  their  aeveritles  ungrace- 
ful. But  a  single  contrast  will  suf- 
fice. WhMi,  In  1881,  Sully-Prud- 
homme was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy,  expert  opinion  tbronghout 
the  press  was  unanimous  in  admitting 
that  this  was  an  honor  deservedly 
given  to  the  best  lyric  poet  of  the  age. 
In  1006,  when  a  literary  journal  eent 
out  tble  queetloa,  "Wbo  Is  the  poet  yon 
love  beat?"  and  was  answered  by  more 
than  two  hundred  writers  of  verse,  the 
diverelty  of  opinion  was  indeed  exces- 
sive; sncb  poets  as  Salnte-Beuve,  as 
Brlzeux,  ae  Rodenbacb,  received  votes, 
all  the  great  masters  received  many. 
But  Sully-Prudhomme,  alone,  received 
not  one  vote.  A  new  generation  has 
arisen,  and  one  of  Its  leadere,  wltb 
cruel  wit,  has  traneterred  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  his  own  most  fa- 
moua  line: — "N'y  touchez  pas,  tl  est 
briaft." 

It  Is  necessary  to  recollect  that  wo 
are  not  dealing  with  the  phenomenon 
of  the  Inability  of  very  astute  literary 
people  to  recognse  at  once  a  startling 
new  aort  of  beauty.  When  Robert 
Browning  lent  the  best  poems  of  Keats 
to  Mre.  Carlyle,  she  read  them  and  re- 
turned them  with  the  remark  that  "al- 
moat    any    young   gentleman    with    a 
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Bweet  tooth  mlgbt  be  expected  to  write 
Buch  things."  Mrs.  Carlfle  was  & 
Ter7  clever  women,  but  nbe  was  not 
quite  "educated  up  to"  Keats.  Tbe 
hlstoiy  of  letters  Is  full  of  tbese  gro- 
tesque limitatlous  of  taste.  In  the  pres- 
■ence  of  great  art  which  has  not  ret 
been  "classed."  But  we  are  here  con- 
sidering the  mncli  stranger  and  Indeed 
-extremely  dlsconcertlug  case  of  a 
product  which  has  been  accepted,  with 
acclamation,  by  the  Judges  of  one  gen- 
-eratlou,  and  Is  contemptoonslj  booted 
-out  of  court  br  tbe  next  It  Is  not,  on 
this  occasion,  Sully-Prndbomme  wbom 
we  are  considering,  bnt  hla  critics.  If 
Tbeopblle  Gautler  was  right  In  1S67, 
M.  Bfmy  de  Gourmont  must  be  wrong 
In  1907;  yet  they  both  were  honorable 
men  In  the  world  of  criticism.  Nor  Is 
It  merely  tbe  ilictum  of  a  single  man, 
which,  however  Ingenious,  may  be  par- 
adoxical. It  Is  worse  thao  that;  It  Is 
tbe  fact  that  one  whole  generation 
seems  to  have  agreed  with  Gautler,  and 
that  another  whole  generation  Is  of  the 
same  mind  as  M.  B6my  de  Gourmont. 

Then  It  U  that  Mr.  Balfour,  like  Qu- 
luppi  with  his  "cold  music,"  cornea  In 
and  telts  us  that  this  Is  precisely  what 
we  have  to  expect  All  beauty  consists 
In  the  possession  of  certain  relations, 
which  being  wltbdraw|i,  beauty  dlsap- 
peara  from  tbe  object  that  seemed  to 
possess  it.  There  Is  no  permanent 
«Iement  In  poetic  excellence.  We  are 
not  to  demand  any  settled  opinion 
about  poetry.  So  Mr.  Balfour  seems  to 
«reBk  It,  and  we  want  the  heart  to  scold. 
But  fs  It  quite  so  ceruit)  that  there  Is 
no  fixed  norm  of  beauty  Imaginable? 
Is  It  the  fact  that  poetic  pleasure  can- 
not "be  supposed  to  last  any  longer 
than  the  transient  reaction  between  It" 
and  tbe  temporary  prejudice  of  our 
senses?  If  this  be  true,  then  are 
■critics  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

Yet  deeply  dejected  as  It  leaves  me 
to  know  that  very  clever  people  de- 
spise tbe  "geuteel  third-rate  mind"  of 

Tbv  CHBtemporsr)'  KsTlew. 


Wordsworth,  I  am  uot  quite  certain 
tbat  I  yield  to  Mr.  Balfour's  brilliant 
and  paralysing  logic.  That  eminent 
philosopher  seems  to  say  "you  find  the 
poets,  whom  you  revered  la  your  youth, 
treated  with  contempt  In  your  old  age. 
Welti  It  Is  very  sad,  and  perhaps  It 
would  unuoy  me  too,  II  J  were  not  a 
philosopher.  But  It  only  shows  bow 
right  I  was  to  tell  you  not  to  expect 
permanent  relations  behind  the  feeling 
of  beauty,  since  all  Is  Illusion,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  n  principle  of 
taste,  but  only  a  variation  of  fashion.'' 
Is  it  however,  quite  so  certain  after 
all,  tbat  there  is  no  standard?  It  must 
be  admitted  tbat  there  seems  to  be  no 
fixed  rule  of  taste,  not  even  a  uniform- 
ity of  practice  or  general  tendency  to 
agreement  In  particular  cases.  Bnt 
tbe  whole  study  of  the  flue  arts  would 
lead  to  despair  If  we  allowed  onrselves 
to  accept  this  admission  4s  Implying 
that  no  conceivable  principle  of  taste 
exists.  We  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
it  like  a  yard-measnre,  and  submit 
works  of  imagination  to  It  once  and 
for  all.  In  tbe  eyea  of  a  consternated 
public.  But  when  we  observe,  as  we 
must  allow,  that  art  Is  no  better  at 
one  age  than  at  another,  but  only  dif- 
ferent; that  It  Is  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, but  certainly  not  to  development; 
may  we  not  safely  accept  this  station- 
ary quality  as  a  proof  tbat  there  does 
exist  out  of  sight  unattalned  and  un- 
attainable, a  positive  norm  of  poetic 
beauty?  We  cannot  defiue  It  bnt  In 
each  generation  all  excellence  might 
be  the  result  of  a  relation  to  it  It 
Is  tlie  moon,  heavily  wrapt  up  In 
clouds,  and  impossible  exactly  to  lo- 
cate, yet  revealed  by  the  light  it  throws 
on  distant  portions  of  tbe  sky.  At  all 
events,  It  appears  to  me  that  this  la 
the  only  theory  by  which  we  can  Jus- 
tify a  continued  Interest  in  poetry 
when  it  is  attacked,  now  on  one  side, 
now  <Mi  another,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
fashion. 

Edmund  Ooue. 
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The  appearance  of  Casablanca,  aa 
Been  from  a  distance,  la  rery  deceptive. 
From  many  points  ot  view  It  aeema  a 
large  (ortifled  Bastem  city:  In  reality 
It  is  not  large;  except  the  walla  ttaere 
is  nathlng  that  can  be  called  a  ftxtlfl- 
cation,  aoi  It  has  no  geographical,  and 
very  little  archltecttiral,  right  to  be 
called  Eastern. 

The  town  stands  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  on  a  little  promontor;,  a 
position  which  enables  it  to  (ace 
almost  north,  as  thongti  anxiona  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  ships  which 
might  otherwise  pass  It  by  unnoticed. 
Despite  this  peculiarity!  very  many 
vesselB,  especially  In  the  season  of  sea 
mists,  overshoot  the  low-lying  town, 
and  have  to  work  their  way  back  np 
the  featureless  coast. 

Thanks  to  a  reef,  Invisible  at  most 
tides,  the  aiqiarently  (^n  roadstead 
In  front  of  the  town  Is  fairly  sheltered 
from  many  winds.  It  was  the  attempt 
to  Improve  the  shipping  facilities,  and 
bnlld  breakwaters  to  make  the  work 
of  llgliterB  possible  In  any  bnt  very 
bad  weather,  which  led  to  the  late 
troubles.  The  town  is  completely  snr- 
ronnded  by  walls,  which,  on  the  ses 
side,  almost  follow  the  line  ot  high 
water.  From  the  sea  froot,  wbere  the 
European  quarter  Is,  tbe  ground  slopes 
gently  towards  tbe  back  part  of  the 
town,  which  l8  occupied  by  the  Jewish 
and  Moorish  quarters,  and  which  are 
therefore  not  CMnpIetely  bidden  from 
view  from  tbe  sea.  This  fact  was  of 
considerable  use  to  the  French  war- 
ships, and  made  It  easier  than  It  would 
otherwise  bave  been  to  spare  the  Euro- 
pesn  quarter,  and  to  pour  tbelr  shells 
on  tbe  upi>er  part  of  the  town. 

Outside  the  walls,  a  broad  green  belt 
of  gardens,  dotted  with  the  country 
bouscB  of  English  merchants,   divides 


the  town  from  the  treeless  rolling  coun- 
try  of  Shawys,  which  at  the  end  of 
summer  stretches,  bare  and  brown,  to 
the  horizon,  save  for  the  little  white 
spots  which  here  and'  there  mark  the 
tombs  of  holy  men.  and  tbe  white- 
washed walls  of  a   few  farm  00010- 

Before  the  bombardment  Casablanca 
contained  more  than  :iO,000  Moors^ 
aboDt  aoOD  Jews,  snd  a  large  European, 
colony.  Tbe  Bngllsb,  though  not  so 
nnmerons  as  the  Spaniards,  were  far 
more  Influential.  English  merchants 
had  made  the  bnslnees  life  of  tbe  town, 
and  still  retained  a  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion In  IL 

From  the  time  of  tbe  Carthaginians, 
ttie  town  which  la  now  called  Casar 
blaaaca  has  been  a  trading  statl<»i  of 
some  Importance;  but  it  was  not  till 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  Eng- 
lish merchants  began  to  establish 
themselves  in  it,  that  it  commenced  to 
take  the  position  due  to  It  as  the- 
natural  outlet  for  a  fertile  country 
reaching  from  the  sea  to  tbe  Atlas 
.  mountains. 

The  life  of  the  town  is  centered  In 
the  "stwes,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
offices  and  warehouses  wbere  Enro-. 
pean— for  the  most  part  EogUsh— mer- 
chants carry  on  the  bulk  of  the  expert 
and  In^HXt  trade.  Casablanca  does 
not  look  like  a  place  in  which  to  live 
a  streuDOua  business  life,  yet  the  qnall- 
flcatlons  necessary  tbr  a  successful 
merchant  are  more  numerous,  and  tbe 
amount  of  work  reqntred  fVom  him  is 
greater,  than  business  In  most  Euro- 
pean towns  demands. 

To  be  successful  In  Casablanca  a 
merchant,  t)e8lde8  possessing  business 
capacity,  must  be  a  diplomatist,  a  lln- 
Kulst.  and  a  master  of  Moorish  cus- 
toms and  laws.    He  biusC  be  able  to 
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make  hlmseH  respected  by  the  rough  cbannelB  tbrongb  wblcb  prodace,  often 

lawless    tribesmen,    and    be    always  from    remote    places    In    tbe    Atlas, 

rfeBdy  to  face  tbe  financial  and  ottaw  is  conveyed  to  tbe  "store"  for  which 

risks  of  a  country  which  rarely  enjoys  tbey  work,  and  in  return  they  look  to 

a  year  free  from  drought  or  locusts  or  the  merchant  wbo  employs  them  toi 

rebellion,  and  in  which  misgoremment  help  In  all  their  ttDUblee,  legal,  pollt- 

Is  the  only  condltioa  wblcb  can  be  con-  leal,  and  financial, 
sidered  permaoent.  Only  a  man  of  considerable  personal 

At  the  first  glance  one  of  the  big  Influence  and  knowledge  of  the  conn- 
grain  "stores"  on  a  busy  day  gives  the  try  con  obtain  tlie  beet  men  for  his 
impression  of  a  simple  prlmlUre  style  agents,  and  these  will  only  do  good 
or  business.  woi^  so  l(Htg  as  tbe  prestige  of  their 

^ngiy,    or   in  groups,   camels,    each  employer,    and    his    power    to    render 

wltb   four  or  flye  bondred-wel^t  of  them  efficient  help  In  tbelr  troubles, 

gram  In  the  palmetto  sacks  which  they  remain  andlmlulahed. 
«arry,    swln^  slowly    Into    the    open        English  merchants  In  Morocco  have 

yards,  and.  at  a  word  from  the  driver  aways    shown  theniBeives   capable   of 

and  a  tap  from  bis  stick  at  the  back  obtaining  and  keeping  tbe  respect  of 

of  the  foreleg,  drop  on  to  their  knees  the  natives,  and  through  the  lean  years 

with  a  smash  irtilcb  ought  to  t>reak  irtdcb    Uorocco    has    lately    suffered 

«very    bone    In   the   knee   Joint,    and  from,  and  the  nnreat  which  tbe  poltd- 

grumble    fnrlously    till    tbe    loads    are  cal  movements  of  France  have  cauaed, 

rolled  from  their  backs.    Before  break-  have    succeeded    In    preserving    tbelr 

fast  several  hundred  camels  may  have  hold    on    their   native    agents,    iK^lng 

reached  one  store,   and  half  a  dosen  agalnat  hope  that  a  good  season  woQld 


Joud-volced  measurers,  sco<vlng  at  tbe  come  and  tbey  wonld  reap  their  long- 
grain  as  hard  as   they  can,   seem  to  detarred  reward. 

make  little  Impression  on  the  little  hille  Throu^kout  tbe  early  months  of  this 

•of    variously    colored    grain,    throng  summer  their  hopes  seemed  likely  to 

which  camels  and  men  have  to  thread  be   fulfilled.     3%e  barley  crop  was   a 

their  way.  very  heavy  one,  and  the  rich  province 

This    baying    of    grain    brought    In  of  Sbawya,  which,  nnder  a  weak  sul- 

such  profusion  Into  tbe  "stores"  seems  tan,   free  from   taxes  and  oppression, 

a  simple  enough  business,  but  to  secnre  bad     become     unusually     prosperous, 

this  supply  requires  considerable  organ-  poured   into   Casablanca  a   wealth    ot 

Izatlon.  grain     which     even     tbe     capacious 

Bach  merdiant  ie  at  tbe  bead  of  a  "stores"  could  hardly  cMitam. 

large  number,  perhaps  fifty  or  more,  of  On  Tuesday  morning.  July  30.  work 

"protected"    Moors.      These    men    are  both    In    the   town   and   in    the   large 

«fflcially  recognised  as  his  agents,  and  "stores"  ontslde  the  walls,  was  going 

are  to  some  extent  secnre  from   the  on  with  all  tbe  noise  and  bustle  ot  a 

oppression  of  tbe  Moorish  Oovemm«it  good  grain  year. 

Many  of  them  live  In  places  fifty  or  a  For  some  little  time  the  Moois  had 

hundred  miles  distant  from  tbe  coast,  been    showing    signs    of    excitement, 

and  are  often  the  most  influential  men  The  presence  of  a  French  official  In  the 

in   the    tTit>ee    to   which    tbey    belong,  custom   bouse,  tbe   newly  commenced 

Trading,    sometimes    with    their    own  harbor  works,  and  especially  the  line 

money,     sometimes     with     money     or  of  railway   which  had  been  made  to 

goods  supplied  by  the  merchant  wbo  bring  stone  for  the  new  breakwaters 

""protects"     them,     they     act    as     tbe  from  a  neli^boring  quarry,  had  roused 
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much  antl-fortign,  or,  more  strlctlr 
«lieaklng,  anti-French  feeling.  Tbe 
tribes,  tbrir  secret  treastire  holea  tnll 
of  tbe  money  which  the  first  part  of 
tbetr  crops  had  produced,  and  two 
months  of  Idleness  In  front  of  them 
bef(»«  tbe  rains  would  make  plongbUi£ 
possible,  talked  openly  of  resenting  the 
JtmoTations  of  tbe  Infldelft,  and,  uadw 
the  walls,  close  to  the  bOBlnessllke 
bustle  oC  tbe  "stores,"  fanatlcg  frcoa 
time  to  time  preached  tbe  "Jebad." 

Precantloati  of  a  kind  bad  been 
taken.  Fire  hundred  of  tbe  Saltan's 
troops,  nnusuallj  well  equipped,  had 
been  sent  down  from  Tangier,  and  even 
tbougti  numbers  of  tb^m,  unpaid  and 
■ancared  for,  had  deserted  and  were 
VOTklng  on  their  own  account  In  Euro- 
psan  "stores,"  even  the  semblance  of 
«  Qoremment  force.  In  a  good  try 
where  the  semblance  of  a  thing  Is 
nearly  as  useful  as  tbe  reality,  bad 
done  something  to  preserve  law  and 
■order. 

la  the  coarse  of  tbe  mtanlng  a  re- 
port  went  through  the  town  that  a 
mounted  crter  bad  rMdeu  through  the 
streets  calling  on  all  Mohammedans  to 
leave  the  town  to  tbe  Ohrlstlans,  and 
threatening  with  death  all  who  brought 
produce  Into  It  The  report  was  well 
.founded,  but  Europeans  were  far  too 
busy  to  bother  about  It;  they  had  lived 
too  toQg  on  the  outside  of  a  volcano 
to  be  frightened  at  mere  rombllogs. 

Business  went  on  Just  as  usual  both 
inside  and  outside  tbe  town,  and  no 
bargain  was  less  keenly  contested,  nor 
was  any  pile  of  grain  less  carefully 
measured,  because  tbe  long-threatened 
"Jehad"  might  seem  to  be  coming  a  lit- 
tle closer. 

Soon  after  midday  another  report 
-spread  through  the  town.  "They  are 
IklUlng  the  Christians  on  the  Iron  road." 

It  was  true;  the  Hoors  had  at  last 
«truck  at  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
the  Srst  step  towards  foreign  domlua- 
tten — the  little  Hue  of  railway  leading 


to  the  stone  quarries — and  were  killing 
the  workmen  engaged  on  it 

The  Europeans  In  tbe  town  did  not 
at  once  believe  the  news.  Some  went 
to  the  roofs  of  honses  overlooking  tbe 
beach  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  tbe  town, 
and  at  once  saw  enough  to  cooflrm  tbe 
truth  of  the  report  The  murderers 
had  not  yet  flntsfaed  their  work;  one 
poor  wretch  who  had  rushed  Into  the 
sett  to  escape  the  mob  was  seen  pur- 
sued by  a  mounted  man.  and  turned 
back  to  the  beacb  to  be  there  beaten 
and  hacked  to  death.  When  there  were 
no  more  Christians  alive  the  crowd 
rushed  at  the  body  of  one  who  had 
been  killed  on  the  rocks  of  a  little 
creek  within  a  hundred  yards  ot  the 
town  walls,  and  spent  their  rage  bat- 
tering It  with  sticks  and  stones. 

This  outbreak  was  remarkable  In 
many  ways,  but  especially  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  mob,  which  at  tbe  saipe 
time  that  It  was  displaying  the  wildest 
hatred  and  the  most  vile  cruelty  to- 
wards the  French,  showed  an  almost 
judicial  anxiety  to  avoid  111-treaHag 
tbe  workmen  of  other  nations. 

Others  beside  Frenchmen  were 
killed;  out  of  nine  workmen  killed  only 
three  were  French,  but  It  seems  clear 
that  the  others  were  killed  under  the 
lmi»ewion  that  they  were  French. 

One  of  the  foremen  at  the  quarries 
owed  his  life  to  beUig  able  to  ezplahi 
that  he  was  not  French.  He  was 
bom  of  Spanish  parents  In  Algeria  and 
spoke  French,  Spanish  and  Arabic 
with  equal  fluency. 

After  seeing  three  of  his  companions 
killed  he  made  his  escape  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  help  of  a  "Jellabeea"  (a 
Moorish  cloak)  handed  to  him  by  one 
of  bis  own  workmen.  He  was  soon 
overtakes  by  mounted  Arabs,  who 
asked  Um  If  be  was  a  Moor.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not,  but  at  last 
persusded  them  that  he  was  a  Span- 
lard  and  ndt  a  Frenchman.  His  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  able  after  a 
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time  to  make   his   way  back   to  tlie 

Wben  tbe  news  of  tbe  murders  bad 
been  confirmed  the  principal  Bnro- 
peana  forced  tbe  governor  of  the  town 
to  aend  out  soldiers  to  bring  In  tbe 
bodfea,  and  theae  men  did  their  work 
as  tbongb  they  regretted  that  they  had 
had  no  share  In  the  crimes  of  thetr 
co-re11gloul8t6.  The  naked  mangled 
bodies,  palled  by  the  feet,  tbe  beads 
dragging  through  sand  and  over  rock, 
were  brooght  Into  an  enclosure  be- 
tween the  sea  wall  and  the  wall  of  the 
town,  and  there  left  for  Europeans  to 
take  charge  of. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  till  the  Moors 
had  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences which  might  follow,  the  horri- 
ble outrages  met  with  popular  ap- 
proval. Men  who  bad  long  worked  for 
Guropeans,  and  bad  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  dividing  line  between  lo- 
fldel  and  believer,  could  not  hide  all 
sign  of  trlompb,  nor  prevent  an  occa- 
sional half -questioning,  half-Jeeriner, 
glance  at  their  employers,  to  see  bow 
tbe  infldels  would  take  the  murder  of 
their  brethren. 

Women,  too,  shared  the  feeling,  and, 
from  the  crowds  which  as  time  went 
on  gathered  on  the  beach  to  gloat  over 
the  scene  of  the  mnrders,  there  rose 
hvm  time  to  time  the  shrill  national 
cry  of  triumph  of  tbe  Moorish  women, 
the  "tsgbeet,"  a  sound  only  heard  on 
great  and  auspicious  occasions.  Poor 
creatures,  It  was  the  last  occasion  that 
many  of  them  would  ever  hare  to  nse 
snch  a  cry.  A  few  days  later,  in  tbe 
sack  of  Casablanca,  they  were  suffer- 
ing at  the  bends  of  tbelr  country  breth- 
ren a  worse  fate  than  that  which  had 
befallen  tbe  Christian  workmen. 

After  tbe  last  of  the  Bunvoans 
working  In  the  quarries  or  on  the  rail- 
way line  had  been  killed  or  had  es- 
caped, there  was  complete  quiet.  The 
fcovemor  of  the  town,  who  had  at  least 
known  of  the   possibility  of  nn  out- 


break, had  done  uothbv  to  prevent  it, 
and  the  Kuriqkean  authorities  In  tbe 
town  Insisted  that  Muley  el  Amln,  who 
bed  been  In  Shawya  for  a  long  time  at 
the  head  of  a  small  "mehalla,"  keeplnff 
up  some  show  of  government  author- 
ity, should  be  summoned  to  the  town, 
end  become  actlng-goremor.  His  ar- 
'  rival  at  the  head  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men  was  no  doubt  useful  In  keep- 
ing order  In  tbe  town,  bnt  It  is  very  . 
doubtful  if  there  was  ever  any  llkell- 
bood  of  the  townsfolk  tnmlng  against 
Europeans  as  a  whole. 

Had  the  mob  which  committed  tbe- 
murders  cbosen  to  carry  on  tbelr  woi^ 
further,  they  could  have  entered  tbfr 
Bngllsh  country  bouses,  which  wer& 
only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Oka- 
beach,  and  killed  every  family  inhab- 
iting them  befOTe  any  help  conid  have 
been  sent  from  the  town.  Later  on  in 
the  same  day  a  few  soldiers  were  sent 
to  esch  of  these  isolated  houses,  bnt  n» 
attempt  was  made  on  any  one  of  them, 
and  in  one  an  Hnglishman  remained 
tin  the  day  on  which  the  bombardment 
commenced. 

Morocco  cannot  be  Judged  tor  tbe 
standard  of  other  conntriee.  When  the 
news  of  the  ontrages  reached  Elurope 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  general 
massacre  of  Buropeana  in  Morocco  was 
imminent  There  was  apparently 
every  reason  for  such  a  fear,  but  It  is. 
not  likely  that  any  large  body  of  Moon 
would  have  taken  part  In,  or  would 
even  have  wished  for,  any  such  thing. 
There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
the  French,  who  were  believed  to  be 
planning  an  Invasion  of  the  country, 
and  a  few  fanaUce  bad  succeeded  In 
using  this  feeling  to  bring  about  a  se- 
ries of  deliberate  murders;  but  the  feel- 
ing was  In  a  sense  more  political  than 
religious,  and  did  not  extend  to  an 
indiscriminate  hatred  of  all  foreigners. 
However  lll-deflaed  was  the  plan  In 
wblcb  tbe  attack  on  tbe  Eur<f)ean 
workmen   seined   the   first  step,   all 
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Uoors  alike  appeared  to  be  agreed  as 
to  the  object  wblch  It  wbb  Intended  to 
•ecnre.  The  lawless,  Innlent  tribes- 
men, who  came  Into  Casablanca 
moanted  and  armed,  the  smooth- 
spoken fanatical  town  traders,  the  men 
working  In  European  stores  simply 
clad  In  sacks  bearing  the  Initials  of 
their  employers,  all  protested  that  no 
harm  was  meant  to  foreigners  as  a 
whole.  The  French  most  go,  bat 
English,  Spanish,  and  Germans  were 
to  be  left  unmolested,  to  live  and 
carry  on  their  business  as  freely  as 
before. 

During  the  days  which  Intervened 
between  the  first  outbreak  and  the 
bomt>ardmeut,  business  Inside  the  town 
was  almost  paralysed,  and  a  general 
exodus  of  Jews  began;  but  to  some  of 
the  "stores"  outside  tlie  town  grain 
was  brought  In  In  very  great  quanti- 
ties, OS  though  the  Arabs,  conscious 
that  Bometlilng  serious  must  follow 
tbelT  outrageous  act.  Intended  to  make 
as  much  mosey  as  possible  while  the 
town  still  remained  open  for  trade. 

The  Jews  snd  some  Burt^ans  were 
panic-stricken,  but  among  the  chief  Eu- 
nqieans  the  principal  tear  was  tliat  the 
situation  might  be  wrongly  treated  by 
Europe.  They  felt  that,  popular  as 
the  murderous  protest  against  French 
Influence  might  be  among  some  of  the 
Uoors,  there  was  little  likelihood  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  wish  to 
follow  It  up,  and  were  extremely  anx- 
ious lest  an  ill-managed  attempt  to 
punish  the  crimes  might  fan  the  flicker 
of  fanaticism  Into  a  blase,  and  lead  to 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  innocent 
people,  both  Europeans  and  Uoors. 
This  fear  was  shared  by  most  of  the 
Europeans  In  Casablanca,  and  the  Bug- 
Usb  colony  was  not  alone  In  hoping 
that  an  English  wsrshtp  would  be  sent, 
and  would  be  sble,  while  taking  all 
necessary  steps  to  secure  that  all  those 
who  had  countenanced  the  mur- 
ders should  be  adequately  punished,  to 
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avoid  the  mistake  of  taking  a  disgrace- 
ful but  local  riot  for  an  mclplent  holy 
war.  There  was  a  very  general  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  when,  on  Thurs- 
day, August  1,  the  French  cruiser,  the 
"Galilee,"  steamed  Into  the  bay. 

Since  Tuesday  the  town  had  been 
quiet,  and  Muley  el  Amln,  with  hla 
four  hundred  soldiers,  appeared  anx- 
ious to  do  his  duty,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  outrsges  being  re- 
peated. At  the  slgbt  of  a  warship  the 
town^teopie  were  very  frtghtenenl,  and 
certainly  had  no  wish  to  do  anything 
that  migbt  lead  to  the  bombardment  of 
the  town. 

The  captain  of  the  "Gallite"  wished 
to  bombard  the  town  at  once — a  plan 
by  wlilch  the  lives  of  all  the  Europeans 
In  Casablanca  would  have  been  very 
seriously  endangered.  The  English 
and  German  consuls  protested  by  every 
means  In  their  power  against  this 
hasty  decision,  and  at  last  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  bombardment  should  be 
postponed  on  condition  that  the  actlng- 
govemor,  Mul^  el  Amln,  carried  out 
certain  stipulations.  Tbe  chief  of  these 
were  that  the  country  Moors  should  be 
expelled  from  tbe  town,  a  clear  road 
should  be  kept  between  tbe  French 
consulate  and  the  waterport,  and  no 
obstacle  should  be  placed  m  the  way 
of  any  European  who  wished  to  em- 
bark. 

The  town.  like  all  others  on  the  Mow- 
lab  coast,  bad  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  power  of  a  "frigate  of  war,"  and 
Muley  el  Amln  cairled  out  to  the  best, 
apparently,  of  his  power  what  was  re- 
quired of  him. 

Friday  and  Saturday  passed,  and 
Sunday  was  nearly  over  before  tbe  re- 
port spread  that  the  sailors  were  to  be 
landed  on  Monday  morning.  In  tbe 
course  of  tbe  night  formal  notice  was 
sent  that  "une  force  Importante"  was 
to  be  sent  aebwe,  and,  soon  after  anti- 
rlse,  two  boats,  carrying  a  landing 
party  of  six^  sailors— the  strong  force 
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nientloued     In     tbe     notice— left     tbe 
"OallWe." 

That,  morning  an  ElnglJBbiuan,  living 
near  tbe  waterport,  was  on  tbe  terrace 
of  bis  bouse  anxlouBly  watching  tbe 
"<i«1116e."  It  -WBA  A  perfect  morning, 
and  the  town  looked  very  peaceful, 
niere  was  no  buelness  to  rouse  men 
early,  and  If  tbe  news  of  tbe  landing 
bad  spread,  It  bad  caused  no  apparent 
excitement  In  tbe  street  belov  some 
soldtprs  of  Muley  el  Amin,  who  bad 
beea  acting,  partly  as  a  guard,  partly 
as  usef nl  men-of-all-work  in  tbe  neigh- 
boring store,  were  still  sleeping  on  tbe 
grass  mats,  which  are  alt  tbat  a  Moor 
requires  to  turn  rougb  cobble  stones 
Into  a  comfortable  bed.  They  did  not 
-  dream  that  the  boats  now  approaching 
the  store  were  about  to  cause  an  ex- 
p^ositxi  that  would  destroy  half  Casa- 
blanca as  effectually  as  If  Uie  town 
were  already  mined  and  the  bows  of 
the  boats  as  they  tonched  the  shore 
would  complete  the  circuit  and  fire  the 
mines. 

As  the  boats  reached  tbe  shore  some 
Meors  came  forward,  and,  as  some  of 
tbe  sailors  slipped  on  tbe  smooth  wet 
stones  of  tbe  landing-place,  wished  to 
help  tbem,  as  thou^  tbe  sailors  were 
some  of  Casablanca's  care  sightseers, 
welcome  atid  profitable  graests. 

As  eotya  as  the  men  were  all  ashore 
tbey  were  formed  up  by  the  officer 
commanding  them,  and  led  up  tbe 
steep  causeway  which  leads  to  the 
watergnti'.  Aa  they  were  approaching 
It,  the  Bugllsbman.  who  was  still 
watching  tbem,  saw  to  bis  astonlBb- 
menC  a  soldier,  who  had  for  some  time 
ijeai  a  guard  at  the  Custom  House, 
a  quiet  steady  sort  of  man,  raise  bis 
rifle  and  aim  at  the  point  which  the 
sailors  bad  Just  reached.  He  seemed 
In  no  hurry,  aimed  steadily  and  fired. 
The  shot  took  effect  on  the  officer  lead- 
ing tbe  party,  slightly  wounding  him. 
It  will  probably  never  t>e  known  how 
this  shot,  so  tatnl  In  Its  consequencex. 
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came  to  be  flred.  There  was  no  sign 
of  any  organized  imposition  to  tbe 
French  landing,  but,  tbe  shot  once 
fired,  vigorous  action  on  tbe  part  of  the 
French  was  inevitable. 

Tbe  little  body  of  sailors  marched 
quickly  along  the  road  to  tbe  French 
consulate  sweeping  tbe  way  dear  with 
rifle  flre.  The  first  Moor  killed 
dropped  wbere  a  few  minutes  l>efore 
tbe  soldiers  had  been  lying  peacefully 
on  their  mats,  and  there  the. body  re- 
mained for  some  days.  Only  a  few 
strati  I  ng  shots  were  Bred  at  tbe 
French,  and,  after  the  first  few  yards, 
the  road  In  front  of  them  was  clear 
save  for  a  few  Moors  taken  by  surprise 
and  fleeing  for  shelter  from  tbe  bullets. 
One  of  the  chief  Bngllsh  merchants 
happened  to  be  standing  in  front  of 
bis  house  OS  tbe  sallMs,  firing  hard 
as  tbey  went,  came  round  the  comer 
of  tbe  street  In  which  be  was.  He  most 
narrowly  escaped  into  bis  house,  tak- 
ing tn  with  him  two  or  three  Hoors 
who  had  been  standing  beside  him. 
Other  natives,  who  were  In  the  middle 
of  flie  street,  were  not  so  fortunate; 
tbey  were  shot  down,  and  their  bodies 
were  left  close  to  the  bouse  till  the 
arrival  of  the  main  French  squadron 
and   the   complete    occupation    of    the 

Before  the  salimrs  reached  the 
French  consulate,  tbe  guns  of  tbe 
"Galilee"  bad  commenced  the  bom- 
bardment,  and  the  two  days'  terror 
had  begun. 

Tbe  Europeans  now  found  them- ' 
selves  in  the  ptnltlon  In  which  tbey 
had  feared  tbey  would  Bnd  themselves 
from  tbe  moment  tbat  the  suggestion 
of  a  bombardment  or  a  landing  with  in- 
sufflcleut  forces  had  first  been  made. 
The  town  had  remained  perfectly  quiet 
after  the  murders,  and  there  was  little 
probability  that  the  Moon,  who,  with 
no  foreign  force  to  fear,  bad  left  Chrla- 
tiaus  unmolested,  would,  now  that  tbe 
town  lay  at  tbe  power  of  the  cruiser's 
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gans,  BDddAiilT  cbange  tbelr  betaaTlor. 
Tbere  seemed  little  risk  In  pntttnc  off 
all  nBTsl  or  mllttary  action  till  tbe  ar- 
rival of  adequate  forces  bad  made  ac- 
tion possible  on  a  scale  which  wonid 
have  made  an^  attempt  at  opposition 
on  the  part  ot  the  Moon  absolatel;  fu- 
tile. The  landing  of  a  handful  of  sall- 
on,  whatever  asaunncee  mar  >»ve 
been  given  by  the  governor  that  the 
landing  would  be  nnopposed,  was  a 
most  risk;  experiment;  It  was  a  force 
calculated  to  excite  (^position  and  not 
to  overawe  It. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  began,  the  low- 
est of  the  town  Moora  took  advantage 
of  tbe  confusion  and  began  plundering; 
the  soldiers,  with  the  choice  before 
thetn  of  tbe  chance  of  being  shot  either 
while  trjrlng  to  keep  their  brethren  In 
order,  or  while  taking  part  In  the  plnn- 
der,  chose  tbe  latter,  and,  the  gates 
being  thrown  open,  the  tribesmen,  who 
had  long  dreamt  and  spoken  of  "el 
makla"  (the  food)  awaiting  them  In 
Casablanca,  began  to  flock  Into  tbe 
town,  not,  primarllr.  to  kill  the  Chris- 
tiana, but  to  share  In  the  plunder. 

For  a  time  the  Bnropeans,  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  taken  refuge  In  the 
Bngllsh,  French,  and  Spanish  consu- 
lates, were  left  unmolested.  These 
positions  commanded  to  some  extent 
the  approaches  to  the  European  quar- 
ter, and  the  Uoors  were  at  first  too 
bnsUj  occnpled  In  looting  tbe  defence- 
less Moorish  and  Jewish  quarters  to  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  to  a  part  of  the 
town  where  opposition  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

At  10  A.H.  the  French  cruiser,  tbe 
"Da  Chayla,"  and  the  Bpanlsh  cmlfer 
tbe  "Don  Alvaro  de  Barxan,"  reached 
tbe  roadstead,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  land  as  man7  men  as  they  could 
qwre,  bringing  up  the  total  force  on 
shore  to  about  200  men.  This  force, 
with  the  help  ot  aome  clvUlaaa,  had  to 
bold  the  European  quarter  till  the 
main  squadron  should  arrive  against 


possible  attacks  from  the  tribesmen, 
who,  a  tew  days  later,  were  able,  In 
the  open  country,  to  fully  occupy  the 
attention  of  SfiOO  to  4,000  French  sol- 
diers. The  Spanish  consulate  waa 
now  strongly  garrisoned,  and  some 
French  saUara  were  sent  to  assist  in 
holding  the  English  consnlate,  which, 
from  Its  position,  won  Id  be  the  first 
place  attacked — when  tbe  Uoora  bad 
exbauated  tbe  possibilities  of  pillage 
and  murder  In  the  Moorish  and  Jewish 
quarters,  and  when  tbe  fanatical  sec- 
tion among  them  could  rouse  tbelr 
brethren  to  an  oi^anlaed  attack  on  tbe 
Buropean  quarter. 

Before  the  bombardment  there  waa 
a  strong  though  suppressed  antl- 
Frencb  feeling  both  In  the  town  and 
the  country;  after  It  had  commenced, 
all  anti-foreign  prejudices,  all  distinc- 
tion between  infldela  and  believers 
were  for  the  moment  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  Moors  were  divided  Into  two 
classes,  the  plunderers  and  the  plun- 

The  fury  with  which  tbe  tribesmen 
fell  on  the  Jewish  quarter  and  tbe 
quarter  of  their  own  co-rellgioniste 
conld  not  have  been  exceeded  even  if 
they  had  been  inspired  with  the  most 
bitter  fanatical  hatred.  Murder  and 
ontrage  accompanied  every  step  of  tbe 
looting,  and  Moors  and  Jews  alike  flee- 
ing from  their  honsea  as  tbe  tribesmen 
forced  their  way  In,  and  flndtng  the 
French  sheila  dn^iplng  on  them  as 
they  tried  to  escape  to  the  (^>en  coun- 
try, must  have  thou^t  that  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  trlbeamen  bad  united  to 
destroy  tbe  unfortunate  townsmen  of 
Casablanca. 

JewB  and  Moors,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  dragged  off  Into  the 
country  to  be  used  and  often  sold  as 
slaves  by  their  captora;  as  mncb  a  part 
of  the  loot  as  tbe  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys  which  were  driven  off  laden 
with  the  property  of  their  late  mastara. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  tbe  sack 
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of  tbe  Moorish  and  Jewish  quarters 
saved  the  Enropenns.  The  Consnl- 
ates,  which  were  the  refi^^es  for 
most  of  the  BaropeanB,  were  mere 
dwelling-houses,  which,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  French  consulate,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  houses  to 
which  the  tribes  could  bave  gained 
entrance,  were  always  ot  the  mercy 
of  a  determined  and  nameroue  enemy. 
Some  private  houses,  close  to  the 
consnlates  and  sheltered  by  their  fire, 
were  also  held,  and  In  one  of  them,  on 
tba  first  night  of  the  bombardment,  a 
most  anfortunate  accident  took  place. 
The  hoase  belonged  to  the  Bngllsh 
merchant  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  Are  ol  the  French  sailors 
when  they  were  making  their  way  to 
the  French  consulate,  which  was  not 
fifty  yards  distant 

Fifteen  sailors  "Were  sent  to  garrison 
the  honse,  and  thirteen  of  these  were 
placed  on  a  fiat  part  of  tbe  roof  whlcb 
overlooked  an  open  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  town  and  a  new  sea  wall. 
Into  whl(A  the  Arabs  might  have  made 
their  way  from  the  open  countiT  with- 
out passing  through  any  part  of  the 
town.  This  roof  did  not,  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
bouse  ot  which  It  really  formed  part. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  night,  which  was 
very  dark,  aome  of  the  sailors  on  the 
terrace  thought  they  saw  Arabs  In  the 
enclosure  beneath  them,  and  opened 
fire.  A  hot  fire  was  at  once  returned, 
and  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
no  one  noticed  that  the  flre  did  not 
seem  to  come  from  the  point  where  the 
Arabs  were  supposed  to  be  effitcklng. 
In  a  few  minutes  four  out  of  tbe  thir- 
teen men  bad  been  hit  and  were  car- 
ried Into  a  room  which  opened  on  to 
tbe  roof,  wfaero  one  almost  Immedi- 
ately died.  A  few  mlnutea  more  at 
that  rate  would  have  left  none  of  the 
little  force  untouched.  An  Hngllsb- 
man,  a  friend  of  the  owner  of  the 
honse,  was  on  the  roof  at  the  time. 


and  was  slightly  wounded.  He  was 
the  first  to  notice  the  direction  from 
which  the  fire  that  was  proving  so 
deadly  seeined  to  come.  Tbe  sailors 
were  withdrawn  into  the  house,  and  at 
once  all  firing  ceased,  and  there  waa 
complete  silence.  No  sign  has  alnce 
been  fonnd  to  Indicate  that  any  attack 
bad  been  made  by  the  Moora,  and  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  firing, 
which  answered  the  first  shots  from 
tbe  roof,  came  from  the  sailors  who 
were  garrlsoniiiK  the  French  consulate, 
to  whom,  In  the  darkness,  their  com- 
rades appeared  to  be  Moon  attacking 
the  house  which  in  reality  they  were 
defending. 

On  Tuesday,  the  English  and  Span- 
ish consulates  came  more  under  flre.  A 
Moorish  honse,  not  far  from  the  Bng- 
llsh consulate,  was  occupied  by  Moors, 
who  chlefiy  directed  their  efforts  to 
shooting  at  any  one  attempting  to 
reach   the  npper  terrace  whence  the  i 

small  garrison  was  shooting,  and  the  | 

present  state  of  the  wooden  staircase 
whlcb  leads  to  It  shows  bow  peralstant  j 

these  efforts  were. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  some  Jews  1 

and  Jewesses  appeared  on  the  roof  ot 
a  house  close  to  tbe  English  oonsnlate, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  taking 
refuge  from  Moors  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  force  their  way  Into  the  house 
through  the  street  door.  Fart  of  this 
door  vrfB  commanded  by  a  window  of 
the  consulate,  from  whlcb  such  a  heavy 
fire  was  kept  up  that  the  plunderera 
had  to  give  up  their  attempt  and  re- 
treat, the  monnted  men  among  them 
coming  again  nnder  fire  as  they  made 
their  way  back  to  safer  pillaging: 
ground. 

It  was  clear  as  the  day  went  on  that  ' 

mattera  were  becoming  steadily  worse;  I 

fresh  streams  of  tribesmen  could  b* 
seen  coming  la  from  the  country,  and  | 

as  plunder  In  the  Imier  part  of  tlw 
town  became  scanty,  the  pressure  on  I 

the  European  qnarter  Increased. 
On  Wednesday  those  In  tbe  Bngllsh 
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coDBalate  who  could  here  and  there 
catcb  gllmpBes  of  the  streets  In  the 
Uoorteh  qnarter  uw  trIbesmeD  col- 
lected In  compftratlTel;  solid  nuuses, 
88  ttaongb  at  last  ready  for  a  united 
attack  tm  the  Baropeaa  quarter.  The 
Bring  on  the  conaalate  became  heavier, 
and  the  Moors  took  possession  of 
houses  only  a  Terr  short  distance 
away.  The  chance  of  holding  out  was 
becoming  so  doubtful  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  TSlaables  which  could  not  be 
removed  vas  almost  determined  upon, 
when  the  French  squadron  arrived. 
From  that  moment  there  was  no  more 
question  of  defence.  The  tribesmen 
bad  wasted  their  only  chances,  and  had 
now  nothing  to  expect  but  punishment 
for  their  crimes. 

tt  was  but  the  shell  of  a  town  which 
had  been  saved.  The  European  quar- 
ter alone  bad  escaped.  The  rest  was 
■w^t  t>are.  The  "Mellah"  (the  Jew- 
ish quarter)  was  empty,  the  crowds 
which  had  filled  It  a  few  days  before 
bad  taken  refuge  In  Tangier,  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  tribes,  or  were  dead. 
In  the  Moorish  quarter  the  thousands 
of  little  huts  were  empty  except  for  the 
pariah  dogs  and  a  few  helpless  old 
women  too  old  to  fly.  Of  the  20,000 
Moors  wbo  had  bees  In  the  town  be- 
fore the  bombardment,  only  SOO  were 
left 

The  streets  were  thickly  Uttered 
with  dead  men  and  women,  lying,  often 
naked,  among  the  refuse  of  the  plun- 
der; some  of  them  killed  by  shell  and 
rlfie  Are,  but  many  the  Tlctlms  of  the 
rage  for  murder  and  outrage  which  bad 
suddenly  seised  the  tribesmen.  When 
the  Oghtlng  was  all  over,  a  horrible 
pile  of  dead  and  dying  was  found  al- 
most blocking  a  gateway  between  two 
large  open  spaces  on  the  west  of  the 
town.  A  crowd,  flying  out  of  the 
town  for  safety  or  to  bury  their  plun- 
der, had  been  met  by  a  rush  of  Arabs 
on  their  way  to  help  In  the  pillage. 
Jammed  In  the  gateway  and  unable  to 
move,  they  had  been  struck  by  the  fire 
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from  the  wsrsblps,  to  wblcb  they  were 
completely  exposed.  About  a  hundred 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  found  fixed  In  one  mass  with 
dead  horses  and  loot.  On  the  outside 
of  this  horrible  mass  were  some  little 
children,  some  maimed,  others  unhurt, 
saved  perhaps  by  the  devotion  of 
parents  whose  bodies  lay  below. 

The  chief  business  street  of  the  town 
was  completely  destroyed,  many  of  the 
buildings  mere  blackened  walls  which 
threatened  to  fall  at  any  minute. 
Scarcely  a  door  In  all  the  town,  except 
In  the  European  quarter,  remained  un- 
broken. Many  of  them  had  been 
smashed  to  pieces,  but,  as  though  the 
pillagers  bad  Improved  In  tbelr  work 
as  It  advanced,  the  doors  In  those  parts 
of  the  town  wblcb  were  the  last  to  be 
plundered  were  not  broken  down,  but 
a  bole  had  been  made  In  them  to  ad- 
mit of  a  band  being  passed  through  to 
withdraw  the  Inside  bar.  The  clean- 
est places  were  the  shops,  which  had 
been  so  completely  emptied  that  they 
appeared  as  though  swept  out  and 
ready  for  a  new  tenant  Outside  each 
shop  was  a  mound  composed  of  the 
contents  which  had  not  been  wortb 
carrying  away.  In  one  place,  the 
horrible  stench  from  the  hundreds  Of 
dead  bodies  was  overpowered  by  the 
mixture  of  strange  smells  which  came 
from  the  wreck  of  a  Buropean  medi- 
cine shop.  In  another  the  Utter  of  let- 
ters and  bills  of  exchange  from  some 
Jewish  business  bouse  looked  like  a 
broad  band  of  white  paint  drawn 
across  the  blackened  road. 

When  order  had  been  restored,  the 
French  sent  out  carts  to  carry  off  the 
dead  for  burial.  Jews,  their  mouths 
covered  with  cloths  soaked  In  disin- 
fectant, carried  out  the  work,  which 
the  ex-govemor  of  the  town  was  com- 
pelled to  superintend. 

Seven  hundred  bodies  were  found  In- 
side the  walls. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  way  In  wblcb 
the  Moors,  a  few  days  later,  in  the  (V#«Q  |c 
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country,  offered  themselTes  again  and 
again  as  belpless  targets  (or  the  naval 
guns,  tbe  newest  field  artillery,  and 
the  rlfie  fire  of  wveral  tboneanda  of 
French  Qx>ops,  and  remembers  ttaat  tlie 
same  sort  of  men,  In  probably  eqoal 
nnmbere,  were  present  for  more  than 
two  days  In  CaBsblanca,  wbere  there 
was  scarcely  a  spot  which  could  not 
be  reached  witbout  coming  under  fire, 
1£  seeme  almost  Incredible  ttaat  the 
nuropean  quarter  escaped  unharmed. 
If  fanatlclBm,  Instead  of  hope  of  plun- 
der, had  Inspired  the  Moors,  Casa- 
blanca would  probabl7  have  been  In 
tbe  bands  of  the  tribesmen  a  few  hours 
after  tbe  commencement  of  the  bom- 
bardment 

After  relief  had  come,  people  bad 
time  to  realise  how  much  was  gained 
When  tbe  intended  bombardment  by 
the  "Oalilfe"  was  postponed.  In  two 
days  most  of  the  plunder  of  tbe  nattve 
and  Jewish  quarters  had  been  car- 
ried off,  and  the  tribesmen  were  at  last 
preparing  to  attack  tbe  Bnropean  quar- 
ter in  earnest  Three  hours  later  the 
relieving  aqnadron  might  liave  been 
too  late  to  save  anything.  If  tbe 
Moors  bad  bad  tbe  tliree  more  days  for 
their  work,  which,  bad  the  "Oaltlte" 
ahacked  on  her  arrival  they  wonld 
have  had,  it  is  scarcely  likely  tliat 
any  part  of  the  European  quarter 
would  have  escaped. 

Tba  ODmhlll  Hifulne. 


With  aa  Uttle  delay  as  possible 
troops  were  landed.  A  heavy  flre 
from  the  naval  guns  prevented  tbe  ad- 
vance of  fresh  tribesmen  into  tlie  town, 
and  greatly  disheartened  those  already 
there.  Tbe  tiocqis  bad  little  dlfflculty 
In  sweeping  tbe  town  free  of  all  op- 
position, and  In  driving  tbe  Moon  Into 
the  open  country,  wbere  tbey  would 
fight  at  every  dlaadvaatage. 

The  second  period  In  tbe  history  of 
the  Casablanca  troubles — tbe  desnltory 
■klrmlehlng  which  has  sometime* 
been  called  tbe  siege  of  Casablanca — 
is  not  ret  over.  Tbe  tribes,  tired  of 
making  futile  attacks,  and  perfectly 
helpless  to  oppose  tbe  French  in  the 
open  Held,  have  retired  and  in  some 
cases  made  peace,  but  they  liave  not 
suffered  very  heavily,  and  a  peace 
made  at  this  moment  can  hardly  be 
lasting.  A  strong  united  Morocco 
would  be  far  le«s  dangerous  than  Mo- 
rocco as  ab^  is  at  present,  weak  and  ap- 
parently hopelessly  divided.  There  Is 
no  one  to  lead  Morocco  In  war  ■<g»'"rt 
France,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can 
gnairantee  the  observance  of  condi- 
tions of  peace  with  France. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  tlie  out- 
look  In  Morocco  at  present  Is  the  heav- 
iness of  the  early  rains  which  have  re- 
cently been  turning  tbe  French  camp 
Into  a  morasa.  Tbe  Moors  do  not  like 
wasting  a  good  ploughing  season. 

L.  J.  Broion. 


THE  OALAMITT  OF  THE  POLDSB. 

Ohapttb  III 


Tbe  calamity  of  tbe  night  on  tbe  Lee- 
van  Polder  was  first  realised  by  tbe  In- 
mates of  the  farm,  led  by  Tante 
Louisa. 

Betje's  father  and  mother  and  the 
maids  slept  in  rooms  opening  out  of  the 
hay-loft  Their  windows  were  cut  In 
the  slope  of  the  great  roof — four  round, 
black-rimmed  eyelets  In  the  red. 


Tante  Lonlea  alone  bad  a  bed  on 
the  ground  floor.  Her  health  was  not 
very  good,  and  the  ladder  to  the  upper 
regions  was  considered  a  danger  for 
her  as  well  aa  a  hardship.  Wakli^  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  for  no  reason 
that  she  could  at  once  nnderstand. 
Tante  Louisa  began  to  congta.  She 
wondered  why  the  air  felt  so  damp. 
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and  tben  beard  a  Bort  of  tapping  In  the 
next  room,  which  waa  the  Werk  par- 
IcH-.  The  sound  was  followed  Xij  an- 
other In  ber  own  room,  as  of  china 
striking  china.  Troubled  by  the  cough 
and  Increasingly  Interested  In  the  un- 
accountable but  Intermtttent  noises,  she 
sat  up.  There  were  peppermints  on 
the  dresser.  Bhe  proposed  to  get  one, 
and  perhaps  then  Investigate  and  see 
If  the  farm  cats  were  np  to  frolicsome 
nonsense  In  the  parlor.  With  this  In- 
tention she  put  fortb  a  leg,  and 
screamed.  If  an  assassin's  baud  bad 
touched  ber  throat  she  could  not  have 
screamed  more  vlgoronsly.  There 
were  quite  two  feet  of  water  In  the 
room.  She  screamed  until  she  heard 
movements  overhead.  Only  then  did 
she  remember  that  there  were  matches 
under  the  pillow.  Emboldened  a  little 
by  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
Betje's  father  was  astir,  she  struck  one 
and  gazed  at  the  alarming  sight  Her 
bedroom  slippers  and  at  least  two 
articles  of  crockery  were  floating  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  window.  The 
spectacle  was  too  much  for  the  old 
lady's  sanity.  She  plunged  recklessly 
out  of  bed  Into  the  pool,  and,  scream- 
ing louder  tban  ever,  floundered  to  the 
door.  Here  her  brother- In-law  came 
to  her.  Her  shrieks  were  tumultuous 
when  the  door  resisted  ber  efforts  to 
open  It.  A  stronger  band  ttian  hers 
was  needed  to  push  against  the  flood. 

Betje's  father  on  bis  part  bad  not 
irnde  the  discovery  wltbont  an  acci- 
dent which  both  Irritated  and  hurt  him. 
Descending  the  ladder  staircase  In  the 
dark,  he  had  slipped  on  ono  of  the 
lower  steps  and  thus  reached  the  water 
In  a  sitting  posture.  He  unwillingly 
■wallowed  a  mouthful  of  It,  and  stum- 
bled to  his  feet,  feeling  a  concern  which 
for  the  time  was  as  keen  almost  as 
Tanle  Louisa's. 

"What  In  the  nation's  name  la  the 
matter?"  cried  his  wife  from  above. 

Betje  and  one  of  the  maids  were  with 
ber,  fltartled.  tike  ber,  by  the  splash. 
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But  Uncle  Erasmus  knew  all  at>out 
It  now.  He  bad  not  lived  his  life  on 
the  polder  without  occasionally  con- 
jecturing what  might  happen  if  some 
night  the  sluice  were  left  open.  It 
never  had  happened  yet,  for  the  reason 
that  two  minds  at  the  mill  were  con- 
secrated to  hla  protection  from  such  a 
peril.  In  his  father's  time  that  was 
the  arrangement,  and  It  had  continued 
since.  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
method  for  Plet  and  Kiaas  to  make 
sure  of  tlie  sluice  at  such  times  before 
going  to  bed  as  to  undress  for  the  same 
imrpose.  The  one  was  a  check  upon 
the  other.  Klaas's  question,  "Have 
yon  seen  to  the  sluice,  mytihterT"  was 
as  regular  as  Plet's  own  Inquiry  of 
Klaas  hi  the  like  case.  It  was  Plera 
revenge  upon  him  for  bis  visit  of  the 
evening— this  was  Uncle  Erasmus's  In- 
stant conviction  when  be  perceived  the 
doleful  situation. 

"What,  I  say,  Is  the  matterr'  cried 
the  wife  more  peremptorily  tban  be- 
fore; and  her  husband  now  solemnly 
told  ber. 

"Our  evil-minded  nephew  has  quite 
ruined  us— that  Is  the  matter,"  be  de- 
clared. This  .said,  he  clenched  his 
teeth  and  proceeded  to  rescue  his  sis- 
ter-in-law. It  was  not  an  easy  adven- 
ture. The  poor  woman  was  unreason- 
ably beset  by  terrors  of  drowning  as 
she  wrestled  with  the  door,  knee-deep 
in  ley  water.  She  was  hysterical  and 
helpless  when  he  raised  her  In  his 
arms.  She  screamed  and  stmggled  as 
he  carried  her  up  the  staircase — this 
also  was  not  easy— and  only  ceased 
when  her  sister's  night-capped  bead 
and  a  cheerful  though  agitated  caudle 
assured  her  of  safety. 

Tben,  Just  as  he  was,  In  grim  deter- 
mination as  well  as  despair,  Uncle 
Erasmus  went  down  again.  "The  pigs 
will  be  drowned,"  he  explained.  "I 
must  go  to  them." 

Any  less  Intelligent  pigs  would  In- 
evitably Iiave  been  drowned.  Those 
of  Werk,  however,  had  all  their  wita 
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about  tbem.  Wtaeti  their  master  had 
waded  out  to  them,  be  found  them, 
complqlaltiK  greatly  ladeed,  but  for  the 
moat  pert  high  and  sufflcfentlj  dry  on 
the  roof  oC  their  stlea.  Two  youug- 
sters  only  were  In  a  state  of  exhauatloa 
and  danger;  and,  with  these  under  his 
arms.  Uncle  Brasmus  returned  to  the 
bouse.  He  carried  them  upstairs  as 
he  had  carried  hia  sUter-ln-law,  and, 
Indifferent  to  Betje's  protests,  and  the!;: 
own,  loosed  them  on  that  upper  floor. 

"We  can  do  nothing  more,"  he  then 
said,  "but  wait.  The  tide  will  soon  ebb." 

It  was  a  rery  diatreseing  night  for 
Werk. 

Having  fully  found  tier  toogue,  after 
putting  Tante  Louisa  into  her  own 
bed,  Mefrouw  Leevaa  denounced  Piet 
as  a  monster  untiringly.  She  shrilled 
about  the  inconceirable  spoiling  of  her 
nether  rooms  one  moment,  blamed 
Betje  for  eTerytbiog  the  next,  and  or- 
dered the  maids  and  BetJe  out  or  her 
sight  and  back  to  their  beds  as  if  they 
were  sinners  of  as  inky  a  dye  as  Plet 
himself. 

Wliat  could  be  done  downstairs  was 
left  to  Uncle  Erasmus  to  do.  Dressed 
and  in  sea-boots  to  the  thigh,  haTing  lit 
the  house-lamps,  he  was  still  rescuing; 
articles  of  furniture  from  further  harm 
when  the  tide  and  the  waters  in  the 
house  began  to  fall. 

The  pallid  dawn  broke  upon  a  scene 
of  domestic  desolation  that  would  have 
Infuriated  a  temper  much  less  sweet 
than  Betje's  mother's.  She  It  was 
wbo  despatched  her  husband  from  the 
house  to  the  mill  to  conrey  her  male- 
dictions to  Piet  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  of  safety.  "Go,"  she  said. 
"You  have  your  boots,  and  if  you  keep 
to  the  fields  and  observe  the  bridges 
very  carefully  there  is  no  need  for  yon 
to  be  drowned.  Bring  the  young  devil 
t>ack  with  you  to  see  the  fruits  of  bis 
devilry.  Bring  him  and  his  clod  of  a 
man  by  the  ears,  which  deserve  to  be 
snipped  from  their  beads.  And  before 
I  have  done  with  him  I  will  make  him 
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know  tbat  he  must  pay  for  all  this  mlfl- 
chlef.  If  he  has  to  sell  the  mill  to  do 
it.  It  shall  be  done."  From  the  top 
of  tbe  ladder  Aunt  Mina  bellowed  this 
stem  Injunction.  AH  the  household 
heard  it  as  well  as  her  husband. 

Several  times  already  BetJe  had  tried 
to  champion  Ptet  against  her  motber's 
vituperations.  She  did  not  believe  him 
capable  of  tbe  baseness  ascribed  to 
blm.  Though  obedient  to  her  mother's 
orders,  she  bad  returned  to  speak  up 
for  Plet  Tbat  being  of  no  avail,  she 
bad  shut  herself  In  her  own  room — not, 
indeed,  to  stay  in  bed  and  try  to  steep, 
as  if  the  flooding  of  her  home  was 
none  of  her  concern;  she  had  more 
spirit  than  that  She  lit  her  candle 
and  placed  It  in  tbe  window.  Piet 
would  see  the  light;  and,  seeing  it 
If  her  thoughts  could  speed  to  him 
across  the  flood  between  the  farmstead 
and  the  mill,  he  would  know  that  he 
was  still  dear  to  ber.  Also,  she 
dressed;  and,  thus  dressed,  she  was 
seeking  consolation  In  ber  Bible  like 
tbe  simplest  of  country-bred  maidens, 
rather  than  an  experienced  young  lady 
ol  Amsterdam,  when  she  heard  these 
brutal  words  of  ber  mother  about  Plet 
as  "a  young  devil"  and  tbe  dragging  of 
him  to  Werk  by  the  ears.  Not  that 
she  deemed  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
take  Plet  by  tbe  ears  with  such  facility. 
Nor  did  she  think  her  father  likely  to 
attempt  the  task.  But  the  unhapp!- 
nesB  of  It  alll  And  the  woeful  lot  tbat 
was  to  be  hers  If  she  consented  to  do 
ber  duty  to  tbe  family  as  laid  down 
to  her  the  previous  evening  with  snch 
harshness  by,  of  all  persons,  her  own 
mother!  By  nature  she  was  a  baq- 
gulne  and  llgbt-bearted  girl.  Mynheer 
Mops  had  appraised  this  charm  In  ber 
as  secondary  only  to  ber  fresh  young 
beauty.  As  a  wife,  be  had  calculated 
tliat  she  would  be  a  lifelong  tonic  for 
blm,  to  be  taken,  in  one  guise  or  an- 
other,  as  many  times  a  day  as  It 
pleased  blm,  like  a  harmless  and  agree- 
able ezhilarant  from  a  dru^-store. 
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Her  father  gnmtod  bis  acceptance  of 
the  naet;  programme  forced  upon  him 
by  his  wife;  and  Betje,  with  closed 
eyes,  la;  and  waited  for  what  should 
happen  next.  The  grunting  and  gam- 
boiUng  of  that  pair  of  young  porkers 
In  the  loft  was  no  amusement  to  her. 

There  was  scarcely  a  foot  of  water 
In  the  bouse  when  Uncle  Erasmus  set 
forth  for  his  nephew,  but  mnd  enough 
under  the  water.  A  pretty  prospect 
this  meant  by-and-by,  mused  the  poor 
man  as  he  splashed  out  of  the  front 
door.  Not  a  dry  spot  now  between 
blm  and  the  Zuyder  Zee's  dike  In  front, 
except  the  mill  on  Its  modest  mound. 
Above  the  dilce  a  smear  of  crimson 
hinted  of  the  coming  sun,  and  this  was 
the  only  cheerfnl  color  in  the  scene. 

It  was  with  melancholy  unutterable 
that  Plet's  uncle  started  upon  bis  mis- 
slou.  He  had  had  quite  enough  on 
bis  mind  before  this  night  Now  the 
burden  was  far  heavier.  As  his  eyes 
ranged  dully  over  the  great  pool  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  work  of  his  life 
and  his  father's  life  was  all  undone.  It 
was  not  really  so  bad  as  that,  but  thou- 
sands of  guilders'  damage  to  the  pokier 
had  undoubtedly  been  wrought  la  the 
night  Nor  In  the  polder  alone.  He 
<^uld  see  the  bodies  of  sheep  and  lambs 
here  and  there,  Just  humped  lu  the 
water.  Of  course.  Had  he  not  ex- 
pected It?  Some  of  the  creatures, 
however,  were  safe  enough.  He  had 
heard  their  cries  ere  daybreak,  and 
there  th^  were — those  sager  ones — 
lined  and  dotted  about  the  green  dike 
on  all  sides.  Why  couldn't  the  others 
have  followed  the  sensible  example  of 
the  majority.  Instead  of  staying  where 
they  were  until  the  Zee's  flood  first 
reached  their  mouths  and  then  drowned 
them  when  they  could  swim  no  longer? 
Dncle  Erasmus  hurled  the  question  at 
them.  As  for  the  young  com.  It  was 
Inevitably  washed  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  land  prepared  so  painfully  this 
wet  spring  for  the  later  roots  was  now- 
likely  to  be  useless  for  a  year. 
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He  was  midway  In  the  mess,  sweat- 
ing to  the  toll  of  lifting  one  foot  after 
the  other  In  the  adhesive  compost, 
when  the  sun  slipped  Its  rim  above  the 
Zee's  banks  and  Itlumlued  the  top  of 
old  "Well-and-Good's"  uppermost  sail. 

There  was  beauty  enough  In  the 
scene  now  for  eyes  that  had  no  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  surrounding 
spoliation.  The  sun's  gold  reached  the 
polder,  and  never  had  the  mile  of  trim 
dike  looked  so  brightly  green.  On  Ibis 
side  the  mill  had  some  coquettish 
streaks  of  scarlet  to  Its  black  wooden 
hood,  and,  touching  them  obliquely,  the 
sun  did  its  best  to  draw  attention  to 
their  distinction.  An  artist  had  once 
taken  tea  at  the  farmstead  after  paint- 
ing the  mill.  Uncle  Erasmus  might 
have  remembered  the  gentleman's 
words  In  praise  of  the  value  of  those 
daring  scarlet  lines.  He  did  not  re- 
member them,  however.  He  lust 
plodded  and  sweated  on  until  he  was 
over  the  last  bridge  and  close  to  the 
mUl. 

Not  a  thing  here  had  suffered  from 
the  delnge.  Cow-house,  piggery,  and 
all  the  other  outbuildings  of  the  mill 
were  handsomely  out  of  reach  of  the 
flood  which  had  devastated  the  farm- 
stead. Trust  the  young  rascal  to  have 
realized  his  complete  Immunity  when 
he  went  to  bed  with  such  unchristian 
malice  In  his  heart,  and  like  enough  his 
tongue  In  his  cheek  besides! 

But,  close  to  the  mill  though  he  was. 
Uncle  Erasmus  was  not  yet  out  of  dan- 
ger. It  was  the  escape  of  his  lifetime! 
So  intent  was  be  upon  bis  dark 
thoughts  and  the  mill  Itself  that  he  all 
but  stepped  Into  the  old  well.  There 
was  only  a  skin  of  water  round  about 
now;  and,  tolling  through  that  he  act- 
ually put  one  foot  Into  the  well.  But 
he  happed  to  the  left  Just  In  time,  and. 
with  one  more  muttered  execration, 
stood  still  and  stared  at  the  round, 
dark  pool  Into  which.  It  seemed  to  him, 
he  might  have  descended  like  a  atone 
,or  .11  ett,..tr.  „,C;OOgle 
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And  then,  looking  past  It,  he  saw 
something  that  aoon  made  him  forget- 
ful of  talB  salvation.  Stranded  on  the 
green  margin  of  the  mill's  mound  was 
a  little  yellow  vooden  box,  with  crude 
red  and  blue  arabesques  painted  on  Its 
atdes.  Instantlr  It  recalled  old  times. 
It  had  been  bis  brother  Plet'a  treasure- 
chest  in  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  and 
was  the  very  article  for  which  such  a 
persistent  search  bad  been  made  all 
oTer  the  mill  after  his  death.  Xoang 
Plet,  Klaas,  and  Erasmus  himself  had 
looked  to  that  box,  when  found,  for 
Information  about  those  desirable  miss- 
ing guilders.  Legal  and  other  docu- 
ments which  were  also  missing  were 
known  to  have  been  kept  Id  It,  and 
why  not  the  guilders,  or  their  equiva- 
lent? 

Uncle  Brasmas  picked  the  thing  up, 
quivering  already  from  Ub  wart  down- 
wards. It  was  padlocked  and  mod- 
erately heavy.  He  stood  for  several 
seconds  with  it  In  his  hands,  shaking 
it  and  turning  It  about.  The  inscrip- 
tion In  black  paint,  "Pietje  Leevan, 
Leevan,  Holland,"  was  not  necessary 
to  kindle  his  interest  In  It.  His 
brother  had  spent  a  long  hour  one  boy- 
hood's afternoon  In  painting  his  name 
thus,  and  Erasmus  had  subsequently 
rallied  blm  about  the  absurdity  of  the 
"Pletje."       It  was   "Pletjo"    now    as 

The  soft  lowing  of  one  of  the  cows 
in  its  stall  roused  him  from  bis  spell; 
and,  deeply  excltenl,  Uncle  Erasmus 
strode  on  up  to  the  mill  and  beat  at  the 
door.  He  glanced  back  at  his  own 
house  of  Werk.  The  sun  was  embel- 
lishing that,  as  everything  else,  with 
fantastic  morning  splendor.  MefroQw 
hla  wife  was  probably  rating  the  malda 
for  not  shovelling  the  mud  olT  her  par- 
lor's parqueted  floor  as  If  they  loved 
the  labor;  but  to  Uncle  Erasmus,  at 
this  distance,  the  farmstead  was  like 
a  small  palace  of  ruby,  topax,  and 
pearl.       And  little  he  cared  what  It 
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"Get  up,  Plet]  get  up!"  he  shouted 
again  and  again.  In  the  pauses  he 
listened  to  the  drowsy  gliding  of  those 
accursed  waters  of  the  Zee  as  they 
returned  to  their  source — listened  with- 
out heeding,  even  as  be  heeded  not  the 
Aladdin-touch  of  the  sun  n[>on  his  home 
in  the  polder.  Hla  mind  was  extraor- 
dinarily alive  to  the  posslbilitleB  thus 
hugged  to  hlB  breast  in  the  little  yellow 
box. 

"Plet,  my  dear  boy!  It  la  I,  your 
uncle  Erasmus.    Do  you  not  hear  me?" 

At  length  there  was  a  response.  The 
bedroom  window  to  the  right  was  un- 
latched, and  Plet's  rumpled  head  peered 
fortb.  "Oh!  It  ta  you,  then!"  he  said 
gruffly;  and,  having  spoken,  he  yawned 
widely. 

"Oood-morning,  Plet  Yes,  It  Is  I. 
Look!  I  am  the  bearer  of  good  tidings, 
like  a  messenger  In  tbe  Bible.  Come 
down,  and  we  will  see  what  there  is  to 
see." 

Plet  could  not  get  more  than  his 
bead  through  the  little  lattice.  There 
was  a  glimpse  of  bis  sea-blue  night- 
Bhtrt  at  the  shoulders;  that  and  noth- 
ing more  for  Uncle  Erasmus.  But  the 
sun  In  Its  virgin  splendor  was  upon 
Plet  as  upon  all  else  now  In  the  polder; 
and  his  uncle  thougbt  he  had  never 
seen  so  noble  a  lad. 

Plet's  eyes  enlarged  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  box.  "So!"  he  whispered, 
as  If  be  were  not  much  more  than  half- 
way yet  to  a  perception  of  the  bless- 
ing. And  then  hlB  eyes  roamed  be- 
yond his  uncle  towards  the  wet  polder. 
"Whafa    wrong   with    the    land?"    he 

"Nothing,  lad,"  laughed  the  uncle — 
"nothing,  that  Is,  which  this,  with 
God's  leave,  will  not  put  perfectly  to 
rights.      You  forgot  the  sluice,  Plet 

Your  aunt But  your  aunt  la  of  no 

consequence." 

"By  heaven,"  exclaimed  Plet,  "ao  I 
did!"  He  disappeared,  and  In  another 
minute  had  slipped  on  some  clothes,  de- 
scended, and  unlocked  the  door.       "I 
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wftB  not  myself  when  I  went  to  bed, 
Uncle  Braemos,"  he  said  at  once;  "and 

Klau  belns  awar But  1b  tbere 

much  lo«;     What  of  the  aheep?" 

Hla  ancle  smiled  to  hla  very  wart 
"A  tew  abeeii  are  nothing,"  be  aald. 
"Where  are  70nr  poor  father's  keys?' 

Th^  were  hanging  In  the  lock  of  the 
parlor  cupboard.  While  Plet  searched 
for  the  box'a  own  particular  key  on  the 
bnnch.  Uncle  Eirasmne  made  menj  af- 
ter a  fashion  about  the  events  of  the 
night  His  eyes  were  fixed  greedily 
DpoB  the  box,  and  hla  amlle  waa  not 
very  sincere;  but  bis  account  of  Miss 
Tenk  In  the  midst  of  the  waters  and 
afterwards  was  quite  a  creditable  ef- 
fort 

"She  thoDght  It  was  Noah's  own 
flood  come  again,  my  boy,  I'll  warrant. 
Aoh,  but  you  sbonld  have  seen  ber! 
For  a  bag  of  bones,  though,  she  was 
not  so  light  to  lift" 

"And  Betje?"  Plet  glanced  up  to  ask. 

"She  la  as  safe  as  the  stork  In  Ita 
nest,  Fletje.  Yes;  and  you  should 
have  heard  hw  qpeak  np  for  you,  lad. 
Hot  mother  called  yon  a  few  names. 
Tou  will  excuse  her  that,  and  expect  no 
less,  I'm  sure;  but  our  Betje  vowed 
you  were  not  that  kind  of  boy.  And, 
Indeed,  Plet,  I  thought  much  the  same 
myself,  though  It  was  not  easy  to — '— 
That  one  fits  Itl" 

"Yes,"  said  Plet 

The  key  grated  In  the  lock.  Three 
years'  accumulation  of  rust  ottered 
some  resistance  to  Its  working  and  to 
the  free  movement  also  of  the  pad- 
lock's bar;  and  then  the  lid  waa  open 
and  pUad  papers  sprang  np  like  a  re- 
leased Jack-in-the-box. 

Plet  turned  them  all  out  upon  the 
table  In  a  spreading  heap.  Long 
Itnen-llned  envelopes  vrlth  writing  on 
tbem,  letters,  some  mildewed  old  photo- 
graphs, many  loose  papers,  and  even  a 
small  battered  doll,  short  of  a  leg. 

"Aok,  dear  Ufel"  gasped  Uncle  Bras- 
mns  as,  with  a  well-feigned  sign  of 
•motion,   he   fastened   upon   the  doll. 
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"It  was  your  little  sister's — the  angel 
who  died." 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  said  Plet,  pausing. 
"But  these  green  papers  In  the  envel- 
opes, what  are  they?" 

Uncle  Erasmus  laid  dowu  the  doll 
and  took  up  one  of  the  green  papers. 

"Do  you  not  know,  lad?"  he  asked 
triumphantly.  "Five  thousand!"  He 
pointed  to  the  sign  in  the  corner. 
"That  is  worth  five  thousand  guilders. 
It  is  Government  Stock — Rentes,  some 
call  tbem.  Another,  also  for  five  thou- 
sand! It  was  with  this  paper  your 
poor  father  was  paid,  by  degrees,  for 
his  share  of  the  land.  Ab,  Plet,  how 
I  worked  In  those  days!  And  what 
sense  I  bad  In  my  work!  BetJe  was  a 
wee  one  then,  and  no  trouble  to  any 
one;  and  your  aunt's  temper  was  more 
like  what  It  was  before  I  married  her. 
Shall  I  count  them?" 

"Yes,"  said  Plet  "I'll  flnlsh  my 
dressing.  1  suppose  It  Is  what  Klaas 
would  call  manna  In  the  wildemeas. 
Uncle  BraBmoK,  ehl" 

Uncle  and  nephew  contemplated 
each  other  across  the  documents  as 
eagerly  as  children  at  a  school  feast. 

"Just  so,  Plet — manna  in  the  wilder* 
nesB.  What  is  a  little  mud  In  a  bouse 
to  all  this?" 

Plet  nodded  and  stepped  to  the  door, 
then  returned  and  brought  bis  band 
down  on  his  uncle's  shoulder  with  a 
wback.  "Do  you  remember  last 
night?"  be  thundered.  "I  was  going 
to  shoot  yon.    At  least  I  said  so." 

"In  your  place,  my  boy,  I  should 
have  done  the  same,"  declared  the  un- 
cle stoutly.  "Six  Umea  five  make 
thirty.  Thirty  tbonsand  guilders  al- 
ready. And  five  more!  Ab,  here  is 
one  of  ten/" 

Plet  chuckled.  "Pile  It  up,  uncle." 
he  said;  "pile  (t  up!  I'll  trust  you  with 
the  lot  while  I  put  on  my  day-shirt 
Yon  know  why,  eh?"  His  laugh  after 
the  question  echoed  on  in  "Well-and- 
Good's"  old  parlor  as  be  climbed  to  bis 
bedroom.      "Where  did  you  find  it?" 
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he  cried  Crom  abore,  midway  la  bis 
toilet 

"Sixty-five  tliousaud  guilders,  my 
bo7,  aod  more  to  come,"  replied  the 

"Sizty-dve  thousaad!"  Piet  whis- 
pered tlie  words.  And  then,  "Oh,  God 
In  heaven,  how  good  you  are — some- 
times!" While  he  spoke  be  turned  to 
the  window  and  looked  across  the  glis- 
tening polder  to  the  red  roof  of  Werk. 
A  sudden  Impulse  to  share  bis  happi- 
ness, however  absurdly,  wltb  Betje 
herself  made  lilm  snatch  up  hla  hand- 
kerchief and  wave  !t  He  waved  for 
several  seconds,  and  was  then  ready 
for  commonplace  ](^  again. 

But  there  was  an  answer.  From 
Betje's  own  little  round  window  a 
flicker  of  white  with  the  sun  on  It  was 
discernible;  and  the  next  moment  Plet's 
three  years  of  solid  striving  to  cmsh 
the  hopes  of  his  heart  all  broke  up. 
With  bis  bands  above  bis  bead  be 
danced  as  If  be  were  at  a  bridal  cele- 
bration. When  bis  father  was  alive 
be  bad  been  a  famous  and  welcome 
guest  on  such  occasions  In  a  radius 
of  many  miles  from  Leevnn,  and  no 
more  sprightly  dancer  was  then  known. 
His  youth  had  suddenly  come  back  to 
blm. 

The  uncle's  radiant  face  Interrupted 
his  capers.  Betje'a  father  had  come 
up  quietly,  wltb  a  heart  as  elated  al- 
most as  Fiet'B.  His  wart  glowed  like 
a  carbuncle. 

"Nlnety-flve  thousand  gulldera,  Pietl" 
said  the  uncle  solemnly.  "And  the 
deeds  of  the  farm  at  Westwljk  to  sbow 
that  your  father  did.  after  all,  advance 
that  money  to  Hensen.  Many  other 
little  matters  besides — the  prise  scbool- 
theme  he  wrote  when  be  was  thirteen. 
Its  subject  'The  Advisability  of  Perse- 
verance and  Hope.'  Piet,  my  dear  boy, 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  a  for- 
tune.     It  is  nothing  less — a  fortune." 

"Rlght-o!"  said  Flet,  wringing  the 
band  bis  uncle  proffered  him.  "And 
now  we  will  have  some  coffee.     Klaas 
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ought  to  be  here  directly.  What  will 
he  say.  the  old  chap?  Ob,  I  know  what 
he  will  say:  'JVynAeer,  mytikeer,  bow 
could  you  sleep  la  peace  with  the  sluice 
open?      How  covld  you,  mytHiaert'" 

They  went  down  enjoying  that  Joke 
together. 

"How  much  do  you  owe.  Uncle  Eras- 
mus?" asked  Piet  when  his  treasure 
was  again  before  him. 

"Ath,  my  boy!  there  are  the  two  bills 
of  twenty  thousand  each,  wltb  some  in- 
terest" 

"That  all?" 

Piet  went  to  the  alcove  by  the  hearth 
and  brought  out  the  old  family  Bible 
with  the  silver  clasps.  "Seen  this  be- 
fore?" he  said,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

The  uncle  looked  suitably  remorse- 
ful. "I  was  not  myself  any  more  than 
you  were  yesterday,"  be  protested. 
"Trouble  sometimes  spreads  a  cloud 
over  our  better,  our  true  nature,  Piet" 

"Just  BO,"  said  Piet.  "Well,  yon 
wanted  me  to  swear  last  night,  you 
and  Aunt  Ulna  between  yon.  Now 
It  la  your  turn.  Put  your  bands  on  tt 
and  swear  you  will  both  give  me 
Betje." 

"1  Bwear!  I  swear  it  with  all  my 
heart  and  with  all  my  soul."  said  On- 
cle  EJrasmns  hastily,  his  bands  on  the 
Bible.  "But  It  would  be  just  the 
same,"  be  added,  with  a  pucker  of  the 
lips,  "If  I  did  not  swear.  Yon  were 
made  tor  each  other,  my  dear  boy,  and 
— I  whisper  this — not  even  for  your 
aunt  do  I  believe  our  Betje  would  a 
second  time  t*e  civil  to  another  Myn- 
heer HapB.  There!  I  am  saying 
blaq;ihemons  things.  If  yonr  aant 
could  hear  me!  But  that  reminds;  I 
must  return  and  proclaim   the  great 

"Coffee  flrst"  Bald  Piet. 

The  uncle,  however,  thought  not  It 
wonld  be  kinder,  be  suggested,  to  all 
bis  household  at  Werk  If  he  delayed 
not  a  moment  longer  as  the  bearer  at 
such  good  tidtngB.  "Do  you  not  ie« 
it?"  he  asked.  ,  -  . 
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Put  In  this  war,  ot  coarse  Pljt  saw 
It.  He  went  out  wltb  bla  uncle  and 
rei>eated  his  earlier  quesUoD:  How 
had  ttae  box  come  tliUB  to  be  stranded 
like  a  little  ark  of  blessing  and 
safety  on  the  Ararat  of  "Well-and- 
Good"? 

And  Plet  blmselt  gneseed  It  vben 
tbey  bad  puzzled  for  a  minnte  w  two. 
Ibej  were  by  the  old  well,  still  brlm- 
tul,  as  never  before  until  tbat  night, 
and  Its  boards  gone.  Plet  gazed  Into 
It  as  if  he  thought  he  might  see  the 
tmth  mirrored  In  Its  placid  depths, 
and  suddenlr  clapped  hie  hands.  "Fa- 
ther threw  ttae  box  into  the  well,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Tbat  li  It  He  threw 
it  Id  when  bis  mind  got  weak,  and  It 
seemed  to  Urn  that  money  was  all 
trash.  And  the  water  floated  it  np. 
Why,  tben — don't  you  see?— If  I  hadn't 
gone  to  bed  In  a  rage  snd  forgotten 
the  slnice!  And  If  you  hadn't  come 
last  night  and  made  me  get  Into  snch 
a  rage!       And  If  Aunt  Mlna  wasn't 

Just  exactly  what  she  Is Ah]  things 

are  wonderful,  Uncle  Erasmus,  the 
way  they  work  out" 

The  ancle  nodded,  looked  bla  admira- 
tion of  Plet's  Intelligent  reasoning,  and 
patted  him  on  the  tiBck.       "It  Is  so, 

(TBB 


without  a  doubt"  be  said;  "and   we 
shall  see  fon  presently." 

Piet  waited  only  for  Kluas. 

The  old  man  came  In  all  agog  about 
the  state  of  the  polder,  and  was  bidden 
to  look  at  the  paper  guilders  Instead  of 
worrying  over  a  trifle. 

In  few  words  Plet  told  blm  the  tale 
of  the  flood  and  its  outcome.  Tben  he 
took  his  hat  and  marched  for  the  farm. 

Klaas  was  little  moved  by  the  sight 
of  so  much  money,  though  willing  to 
rejoice  simply  about  his  master's  as- 
surances as  to  Betje.  Be  was  more 
concerned  about  the  mill  and  the  new 
breeze  of  the  morning. 

"Shall  I  loose  ttae  sails,  mgnluerT"  he 
asked  when  Plet  was  afoot 

"Ay,  grind  away,  If  you  will,"  Plet 
replied.  "Some  of  ns  like  play  and 
some  work." 

"The  Lord,"  said  Klaas,  "sent  tut 
Into  the  world  to  work  and  pnttr." 

Ptet  shook  his  head  at  the  old  man. 
"Uaybe,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  as 
hearty  as  tbe  promise  of  the  day;  "and 
(or  something  even  better  stUI,  or  there 
would  soon  be  none  of  us  left  to  do  It. 
I'll  give  her  your  respectful  affection. 

BHD.) 
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"England  Is  a  sieve,"  is  the  cry  of 
the  astonished  audience  in  Mr.  Belloc's 
brochure  on  the  fiscal  question.  "Poor 
old  England  is  a  sieve."  Ttaey  were 
Riled  with  horror  at  the  Tariff  Be- 
former's  denunciation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy tietween  Imports  and  exports,  and 
his  vision  of  the  golden  sovereigns  be- 
ing drained  from  this  country  to  pay 
for  these  undesirable  tncurslonlsts. 
And  undoubtedly  by  similar  If  less 
pleasant  follies  the  apostles  of  Protec- 
tion have  succeeded  in  shaking  belief 
In  England's  prospnity.    It  Is  still  pos- 


sible in  train  or  street  or  places  where 
men  assemble,  to  find  observers  wtlta 
an  air  of  sagacity,  declaiming  upon 
England's  headlong  msb  towards  pov- 
erty and  tbe  abyss.  To  all  such  a  se- 
rious study  of  the  superfluous  wastage 
of  the  nation  might  bring  a  gratifying 
renssursnce.  Btatlstics  present  to  tbe 
reader  Incredible  arrays  of  figures;  so 
much  leaping  forward  of  Income-tax  re- 
turns, anchecked  by  wars,  borrowings, 
or  trade  depressions;  so  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  ttae  National  Income  di- 
vided amongst  people  whose  Individual 
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Incomes  exceed  five  tbousand  a  rear. 
Wbere  does  It  so  to?  How  1b  tt  con- 
snmeB?  Wbat  asset  of  permanent 
value  win  be  left  behind  aa  evldeace  of 
tbe  BUper-wealtb  of  tlie  twentletli  cen- 
tury} Tlie  auBwen  to  these  quesUonB 
are  not  entlrelr  satlefactory.  "Waste" 
1b  written  large  over  a  very  sabstantlal 
prt^fortloB  of  the  national  expenditure, 
and  that  far  more  In  the  private  than 
In  the  pnbllc  consumption.  Mr.  Wy nd- 
ham  recently  Informed  a  meeUns  in 
Scotland  that  if  all  the  rich  men  were 
aboliBhed  there  wonld  be  no  one  left 
to  give  woA  to  the  people.  That, 
however,  was  rather  a  popniar  method 
of  combating  Socialism,  than  a  BeriouB 
contrlbation  to  political  economy. 
OhBQfTeiira,  gardeners,  cooks,  and  cad- 
dies have  reasonable  cause  to  tremble: 
the  rest  may  remain  with  withers  on- 

The  most  obvlons  necesal^  for  this 
waste  comes  from  the  "speeding  up"  of 
living  which  has  taken  place  In  all 
clasBea  in  so  marked  a  fashion  within 
a  generatiwu  The  whole  standard  of 
life  has  been  sensibly  raised,  not  bo 
moch  In  comfort  as  in  ostentation. 
And  the  resnlt  is  something  similar  to 
that  In  the  Insane  competition  of  arma- 
mentB  which  takes  place  amonget  the 
terrified  nations  of  the  world.  One  year 
ten  huge  Ironclads  confront  twenty-  A 
decade  after,  flfteen  huge  ironclads  of 
another  type  have  replaced  the  first;  to 
be  coofronted  again  with  thirty  of  the 
new  floating  castles.  So  many  mUllons 
have  been  thrown  to  the  scrap  heap. 
Tbe  proportion  of  power  has  remained 
unaffected.  It  la  the  same  in  the  more 
determined  private  competition  for  su- 
premacy in  a  Boclal  standard.  Where 
one  house  enfflced,  now  two  are  de- 
manded; wbere  a  dinner  of  a  certain 
quality,  now  a  dinner  of  a  superior 
quality;  where  certain  clothes  or 
dresBeB  w  flowers,  now  more  clothes 
or  dresMS  or  flowers.  It  Is  waate  not 
becanae  fine  clothes  and  rare  flowers 
and  pleasant  food  are  not  In  them- 
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selves  desirable,  but  because  by  a  kind 
of  parallel  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  In  agricultare,  additional  ex- 
penditure in  such  directions  falls  to  re- 
sult In  correspondent  additions  of  hap- 
pinesB.  In  many  retpects  Indeed  the 
effect  is  not  only  negatively  worthleaa 
bnt  even  positively  harmful.  Modem 
dvUlsatlon  In  Its  most  highly  organized 
forms  bss  elaborated  a  system  to 
which  the  delicate  fibre  of  body  and 
mind  is  unable  to  respond.  And  the 
result  la  tbe  appearance  (whimsical 
enongh  to  Oarlyle's  spectators  "beyond 
the  region  of  the  fixed  stars")  of  a  so- 
ciety expending  half  Its  Income  in  heap- 
ing up  the  material  of  disease,  to  which 
the  other  half  of  Its  Income  Is  being 
laboriously  applied  for  remedy. 

But  the  general  effect  (to  the  above- 
mentioned  dlspai»Ionate  spectators)  la 
of  an  extravagance  of  wealth  and 
waste  which  Is  only  not  Insolent  be- 
cause it  la  for  the  moBt  part  nncon- 
sdona,  the  aport  of  blind  forces  rather 
than  the  deliberate  defiance  of  tbe  lim- 
its of  human  endeavor.  It  la  not  Inso- 
lence or — as  it  might  have  appeared  in 
the  olden  days — a  determination  to  ri- 
val the  fabled  itnmortals,  which  haa 
charged  all  our  high  roads  with  wan- 
dering machines  racing  with  Incredible 
velocity  and  no  apparent  aim.  A 
tew  (rach  aa  W.  B.  Henley)  demand 
"Speed  Id  tbe  face  of  the  Lord."  A 
few  others  are  Inflamed  with  tbe  de- 
sire for  "driving  abroad  In  forions 
guise,"  as  In  the  tortured  and  bored 
procession  in  old  Rome,  for  the  "easier 
and  quicker"  passing  of  the  "impracti- 
cable boun."  But  nine  out  of  ten  who 
have  purchased  motor  cara  have  done 
BO  either  because  their  netghbom  have 
purchased  motor  cars  or  because  their 
neighbors  have  not  purchased  motor 
cars;  in  a  demand  for  eqnallty  with  the 
one,  or  superiority  to  the  other.  When 
every  man  of  a  certain  Income  haa  pnr- 
cbaaed  a  motor-car,  when  life  bas  be- 
come "speeded  up"  to  tbe  motor  car 
level,  that  definite  Increase  of  expendl- 
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tan  will  be  accepted  as  normal.  But 
Ufa  will  be  no  happier  aad  no  richer 
for  BQch  an  acceptance;  It  will  merel; 
have  become  more  Impossible  for  those 
who  (for  whatever  reason)  are  repudi- 
ating the  demands  of  such  a  standard. 
And  the  same  Is  true  of  the  maldpUca- 
tlon  of  meals;  of  the  rise  In  the  price 
of  rent  In  certain  districts  of  London, 
for  example,  because  ever;  one  wants 
to  live  there;  of  nnmberless  exactions 
and  extortiona  which  have  grown  up 
la  a  soclet;  whose  members,  "like 
wealthy  men,"  are  "careless  how  they 

glYO." 

And  mournfully  enough  this  rather 
dnll  and  drab  extravagance  of  private 
living  Is  accompanied  by  a  severe  scra- 
tlnjr  of  any  kind  of  public  magulfl- 
cence,  and  a  reseutfnl  criticism  of  all 
efforts  to  stamp  the  memory  of  this 
age  upon  enduring  brick  and  atone. 
The  London  County  Council,  housed 
In  a  few  shambling  hovels  and  war- 
rens, proposed  a  year  or  two  back  to 
devote  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  an  "Hotel  de  VUle,"  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  opposite  Westmin- 
ster. And  the  opponents  of  the  partic- 
ular party  In  power  had  no  difficulty  In 
atirrlng  up  the  wealthier  classes  Into 
the  fiercest  protest  against  this  sttempt 
to  leave  the  tatnre  with  a  permanent 
memorial  of  twentieth-century  London. 
The  one  dignified  and  conspicuous 
building  of  the  Victorian  age — the  Pal- 
ace at  Westminster — remains  to-day 
■camped,  truncated,  and  unfinished,  be- 
cause the  nation,  In  a  cold  fit  of  re- 
trenchment, was  alarmed  at  the 
amount  which  It  had  already  lavished 
upon  It  Dr.  Dill  has  shown  us  In  the 
Roman  Peace,  during  the  age  of  tbe 
Antoalnes  and  after,  the  people  of  tbe 
Empire  turning  with  enthusiasm  to 
greet  communal  building;  and  every 
city  setting  Itself  to  such  achievements 
as  remain  to-day  the  wonder  of  tbe 
world.  There  is  something  of  brutal- 
ity. Indeed,  as  well  as  something  of 
large  achievement  In  the  Insdequncy 
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of  ends  to  means:  as  la  the  gigantic 
Font  du  Oard,  marching  in  its  colossal 
grandeur  over  a  deep  valley  In  order 
to  conduct  a  tiny  rivulet  of  water  to  a 
second-rate  provincial  clt?;  or  the  enor- 
mous stone  arenas  which  in  every 
ruined  Roman  town  marks  tbe  place 
of  the  communal  games.  But  what 
kind  of  building  will  mark  for  tbe  as- 
tonishment of  future  eyes  tbe  auper- 
wealth  of  the  BrlUsb  Peace?  Tbe 
signs  are  not  proptUons.  A  Byzantine 
Cathedral  at  Westminster,  a  Gothic 
Cathedral  at  Llveri)ool,  a  few  town 
halls  and  libraries  of  sober  solidity,  the 
white  buildings  which  to-day  line 
Whitehall,  and  fill  tbe  passing  stranger 
with  bewlldermeut  at  a  race  "that 
thus  could  build"  will  be  the  chief  leg- 
acies of  this  present  generation.  The 
thirteenth  century  gave  na  the  Cathe- 
drals; tbe  sixteenth  gave  us  the  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
noblest  of  English  country  houses. 
These  tiny  Bnglands,  with  populations, 
in  the  aggregate,  less  than  that  of  Lon- 
don to-day,  and  wealth  Incredibly 
smaller,  have  left  us  possessions  that 
we  can  admire  but  cannot  equal. 
"The  work  which  we  collective  chil- 
dren of  God  do,"  complained  Uatthew 
Arnold,  "our  grand  centre  of  life,  our 
city  for  us  to  dwell  In,  Is  London! 
London,  with  its  unutterable  external 
hideousnesB,  and  with  Its  Internal  can- 
ker of  pnbUei  egettag,  prtoaUm  opuiaiiHa, 
unequalled  In  the  world."  It  was  this 
contrast  which  gave  point  to  a  question 
which  otherwise  the  plain  man  would 
put  by  as  absurd:  "If  Bngland  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  to-morrow, 
which  of  the  two,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  would  most  excite  tbe  love.  In- 
terest, and  admiration  of  mankind,  the 
England  of  the  last  twenty  years  or 
tbe  England  of  Ellxabethr' 

Public  penary,  private  ostentation — 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. A  nation  with  tbe  unparalleled 
wealth  of  England  can  afford  to  spend, 
nud    spend    royally.      Only    the    end 
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should  be  conBplcuoua  to  all,  and  the 
choice  deliberate.  The  Bpectacle  of 
an  uaparaJleled  urban  poverty  con- 
fronts all  this  waste  energy.  That 
Bpectacle  should  not.  Indeed,  forbid  all 
luzarles  and  splendors:  but  It  should 
Judge  the  less  rewarding  of  them  as 
something  tawdry  and  mean.  "Money! 
money!"  cries  the  hero — a  second-grade 
Government  clerk— of  a  recent  novel — 
"the  good  that  can  be  doue  with  It  In 
the  worldl  Only  a  little  more:  a  little 
morel"  It  Is  the  passionate  cry  of  un- 
numbered thousands.  Expenditure 
multiplies  Its  return  in  human  happi- 
ness OS  It  Is  scattered  amongst  the 
widest  area  of  population.  And  the 
ODly  Justification  (or  the  present  un- 
natural heaping  up  of  great  posses- 
sions In  the  control  of  the  very  few  la 
the  return  In  leisure  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and  the  more  reputable 
magnificence  of  the  luxurious  life.  We 
hove  called  into  life  a  whole  new  In- 
dustry in  motor-cars  and  quick  travel- 
ling, and  established  populous  cities  to 
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minister  to  our  Increasing  demands  for 
speed.  We  have  converted  half  the 
Highlands  Into  deer  forests  for  otir 
sport;  and  the  amount  aDQually  spent 
on  golf — on  balls  and  links  and  tram 
tickets  and  service — exceeds  the  total 
revenue  of  many  a  lesser  European 
mnnlctpall^.  We  fling  away  in  ugly 
white  hotels,  In  uninspired  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  In  elaborate  ban- 
quets, of  which  every  one  Is  weary, 
the  price  of  many  poor  men's  yearly  In- 
come. Yet  we  cannot  build  a  new  Ca- 
thedral. We  cannot  even  preserve  the 
Cathedrals  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the 
finest  of  them  are  tumbling  to  pieces 
for  lack  of  response  to  the  fnntlc  de- 
mands for  aid.  We  grumble  freely  at 
halfpenny  Increases  In  the  rates  for 
baths  or  libraries  or  pleasure  grounds. 
We  assert — there  are  many  of  us  who 
honestly  believe  It — that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  set  aside  twenty-five  mililcou 
from  our  astounding  annual  revennes 
for  the  decent  maintenance  of  our  aged 
poor. 
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"If  I  had  read  as  mucb  as  other 
learned  men,  I  should  be  as  Ignorant  as 
they  are,"  said  Hobbes  the  philosopher, 
who  bad  perhaps  read  more  than  any 
man  of  bis  time,  and  knew  what  he 
was  Joking  about  Without  doubt 
there  Is  truth  in  the  saying.  To  be 
always  reading  Is  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  always  learning.  A  mass  of 
ignorance  lies  at  the  door  of  tetters. 
Suppose  that  we  ourselves  have  ac- 
quired by  fate  or  Industry  a  special 
knowledge  of  a  special  subject  Con- 
stantly we  hear  mistaken  statements 
made  about  It;  and  Is  It  not  true  that 
whenever  we  hear  a  statement  which 
Is  more  than  usually  wide  of  the  mark, 
which  exhibits  a  complete  and  Incor- 
rigible misconception  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter at  Issue,  It  Is  Introduced  with  the 
words,  "I  was  reading  somewhere  tl»e 


other  day,"  &c.,  &c.I  Tbe  speaker 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  get  his  blunder  out 
of  his  Inner  consciousaess,  nor  out  of 
the  mouth  of  some  one  else.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  a  partial  experience, 
nor  of  hard  thinking  from  Insufficient 
data.  It  conies  ready  made  from  the 
printed  page.  The  truth  Is  that  now- 
adays the  cultivated  read  too  much 
and  think  too  little,  looking  too  ex- 
clusively to  books  for  Intellectual  light 
nnd  not  sufficiently  to  intercourse  with 
other  minds.  Immense  Intellectual 
profit  arises  from  the  exchange  of 
Ideas.  Unfortunately,  tbe  present 
fashion  in  talk  Is  trivial.  Men  talk 
less  seriously  and  less  ably  than  they 
think.  Consequently  they  leom  IlttJe 
from  each  oCher.  They  do  not  offer 
nor  ask  Instruction.  Tbe  very  word 
calls    fortb    a    contemptuous    smile. 
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Ther  confide  In  paper,  and  paaa  round 
tlielr  knowledge  tn  print  Too  often 
tlie  record  1b  sterile  and  wortblws  for 
vant  oC  tlie  critlclsin  and  contributory 
thongbt  of  other  minda,  and  an  experi- 
oice  wblcb  mlgbt  hare  been  fmltfnl 
In  Ideas  nrres  only  to  Increase  tbe 
CMigestion  of  our  bookHhelves.  We 
bear  a  great  deal  aboat  tfae  mbbleb 
tbat  IB  read  to-day.  It  la  tbe  natoral 
rmnlt  of  tbe  mbblsb  tbat  to  talked. 
A.  vast  nnmber  of  people  know  better 
bow  to  leem  from  tbe  spoken  word 
tban  from  booka.  It  la  only  persons  of 
considerable  literary  attainment — and 
ttaey  do  not  comprlBO  a  bnndredtb  part 
of  tbe  reading  pnbltc — who  can  form 
a  correct  Judgment  of  the  character  of 
a  book.  They  read  what  It  Bays; 
they  do  not  know  on  what  authority  It 
says  it  The  tmtb  la  that  reading  la, 
comparatlTely  speaking,  a  new  art 
We  have  been  accnstomed  to  receiving 
Information  orally  since  the  days  of 
Adam.  Long  experience  baa  tanght 
UB  to  discriminate  In  regard  to  what 
we  hear.  More  or  lees  we  have  all 
learned  to  pick  ont  the  truth  and 
docket  onr  gleanings  under  vartons 
hesda.  So  far  sb  oral  InBtmctlon  1b 
concerned,  we  all  know  something 
aboQt  the  correlation  of  facts.  This  1b 
tme  even  among  the  nneducated,  who 
are  very  crednlona  where  print  la  con- 
cerned. For  Instance,  when  John 
Smith  returns  to  tbe  fireside  of  bis  na- 
tive inn,  and  proceeds  to  detail  hie 
experiences  in  South  Africa,  It  la  prob- 
able that  tbongb  be  may  not  be  a 
very  accnrate  person,  he  will  mtolead 
blB  audience  far  less  than  wonld  an 
equally  Inaccurate  book.  Tbsy  will 
discover  by  questions  the  weakness  of 
bis  evidence;  and  though  they  know 
little  of  politics,  and  less  of  travel, 
tbelr  experience  of  life  has  taught 
them  something  about  men;  and  what 
John  Smith  in  his  talk  iinconsctouBly 
reveals  about  himself  they  almost  as 
unconBclously  accept  qb  a  light  upon 
his  Information. 
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Great  readiness  to  believe  anything 
Is  certainly  not  tbe  fault  of  educated 
people  to-day,  yet  even  they  seem 
Bometlmea  to  read  In  a  manner  to  In- 
crease their  Ignorance,  and  where  a  dis- 
puted question  to  concerned  a  live  op- 
ponent Is  for  more  likely  than  a 
printed  book  to  break  tfarongb  tbe  nar- 
row bonds  of  partlBansblp.  For  one 
thing,  we  cannot  throw  our  interlocu- 
tor across  the  room,  or  Into  tbe  fire,  or 
even  put  him  back  upon  the  shelf  the 
moment  that  be  disagrees  with  us.  A 
book  which  expresBes  opinions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  our  own  must  be 
able  Indeed  If  It  arouses  our  sympathy, 
bnt  as  we  hear  tbe  same  sentiinent 
enunciated  by  tbe  human  voice  we  feel 
differently.  "So-and-so  is  such  a  strong 
man,"  we  say  to  onrselves;  "tf  be  takes 
tbe  sentimental  aide,  there  muat  surely 
be  something  In  It  besides  sentimental- 
ity"; or — "He  has  such  a  very  kind 
heart,  be  cao  hardly  be  advocating  a 
barsb  policy  from  predilection."  "Be 
Is  BO  cautious,"  we  say;  'if  he  Incllnea 
to  take  a  risk,  be  must  tbink  It  tbe 
only  way  out";  or — "He  Is  so  adves- 
tnrouB;  if  be  holds  back,  there  muat 
Indeed  be  some  great  danger."  Again, 
we  bear  as  we  talk  our  own  opinions 
expressed  by  persons  whom  we  utterly 
despise,  and  we  see  bow  they  have 
been  made  to  stink  In  the  oostrtls  of 
onr  opponents. 

There  is  a  class  of  people,  larger  to- 
day than  ever  before,  who  are  qnlte  In- 
capable of  coming  to  an  abstract  con- 
clusion upon  any  subject  They  really 
do  succeed  In  reading  both  atdes  with 
a  perfectly  open  mind,  and  tbej  read 
perpetually  from  a  kind  of  nervous 
habit  following  up  tbe  conciaslons  of 
other  men  tliat  th^  may  not  meand^ 
aimlessly  among  tbelr  own  doubts.  It 
iB  tbe  fashion  to  laugh  st  such  people, 
especially  among  those  who  cultivate 
large  crops  of  certainties  upon  a  highly 
natritiouB  soil  of  Ignorance.  Ab  a 
matter  of  fact  such  men  are  very  nse- 
ful  If  they  can  but  be  kept  from 
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temperate  devotion  to  books.  BIgbt 
and  troth  are  Qever  in  any  large  qnes- 
tton  all  on  one  side,  and  these  men 
mkf  keep  the  world  In  mind  of  a  tra- 
Ism — ^wlilch  iB  a  great  eerylce — if  tbey 
wUl  but  live  among  men  and  actuali 
Hm.  fYom  ttae  maze  of  uncertainty 
created  by  tbe  tmmense  Increaoe  in 
knowledge  we  can  only  be  delivered 
In  tbls  generation  by  a  resolute  study 
of  pnsons  and  tbe  practical  side  of 
Uf«. 

Wltfaont  doubt  tbere  is  a  place  la 
the  coansela  of  the  world  for  ttae  man 
who  owes  nothing  to  literature, 
whtttier  te  belongs  to  the  upper  or 
tbe  4<nrer  stratum  of  society.  He  Is 
otUB  an  admirable  Judge  of  tbe  pres- 
ent situation,  though  be  Is,  of  course, 
IgB^ant  of  the  past,  wblch  is  too  long 
a  scbject  to  be  learned  except  from 
bCMks.  If  be  belongs  to  tbe  upper 
dMses,  be  adores  tbe  dnrkneaa  behind 
biiB  <rat  of  which  stand  certain  glori- 
fied aymbola;  if  to  tbe  lower,  be  has  a 
cooWmpt  for  what  be  knows  nothing 
aboat,  and  when  he  turns  his  eyes 
npMi  tite  mist  In  front  he  sees  tbereon 
dapMed  a  mirage  which  he  takes  for 
reflHt?.  Bnt  either  way  it  la  a  good 
tlitng  to  have  some  men — not  too  many 
— wta*  reastHi  without  tbe  record, 
whetber  ttiey  profess  to  be  Badlcale  or 
TiHlet. 

"Tbe  best  counsel.  In  those  things 
that  concern  not  other  nations,  but 
only  tbC'  ease  and  benefit  the  snbjects 
may  enjoy,  by  laws  that  look  only  in- 
wBcdy  iS'  to  be  taken  from  tbe  general 
tnformaUons.  and  complaints  of  tbv 
peopie  of  each  province,  who  are  best 
acqnatnted  with  tbelr  own  wants," 
Italtes  'liobbes.  who,  Ri^alist  and  le- 
g*IM  and  worshipper  of  order  at  all 
OMta  tteosb  be  was,  knew  better 
tbkn  to  suppose  that  tbe  learned  tbe- 
obM  can  ever  dispense  wttb  tbe  com- 
moh'sense  ^counsels  of  those  who  look 
ts  We  and  not  to  literature  for  their 


Information.  The  man  with  a  good 
head  and  no  book-learning  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly teachable  and  eminently  law- 
abiding.  He  can,  according  to  Hobbes, 
be  easily  made  to  see  that  "the  pros- 
perity of  a  people  ruled  by  an  aristo- 
cratical,  or  democratlcal  assembly, 
Cometh  not  from  aristocracy,  nor  from 
democracy,  but  from  the  obedience, 
and  concord  of  tbe  subjects:  nor  do  the 
people  floorisb  la  a  monarchy,  t>e- 
cause  one  man  has  the  right  to  rule 
tbem,  bnt  because  tbey  obey  Um." 
Obstructions  In  the  way  of  sound  doc- 
trine "proceed  not  so  much  from  tbe 
difficulty  of  tbe  matter,  as  tiom  tbe 
interest  ot  tbem  that  are  to  learn.  Po- 
tent men,  digest  hardly  any  thing  that 
aettetb  np  a  power  to  bridle  their  affec- 
tions; and  learned  men,  any  thing  tbat 
discovereth  their  errors,  and  thereto 
tbelr  authority:  wbereaa 
ople's  mtnda,  unless 
they  be  tainted  with  dependence  on 
the  potent,  or  scribbled  over  with  tbe 
opinions  of  tbelr  doctors,  are  like  clean 
paper,  fit  to  receive  whataoever  by 
public  authority  sball  be  imprinted  in 
tbem."  Good  counsel,  he  goes  on, 
"comes  not  by  lot.  nor  by  Inheritance; 
and  therefore  tbere  is  no  more  reason 
to  expect  good  advice  from  the  rich 
or  noble.  In  matter  of  state,  than  in 
delineating  the  dimensions  of  a  fort- 
ress; unless  we  sball  think  there  needs 
no  method  In  the  study  of  tbe  politlCB, 
as  there  does  in  the  study  of  geometry, 
but  only  to  be  lookers  on;  wbicb  is  not 
so."  The  man  who  gets  all  his  knowl- 
edge from  books,  or  all  his  distinction 
from  birth,  tends  to  become  a  mere 
looker-on.  He  Is  in  a  good  position  to 
criticise  the  game,  but  he  does  not 
carry  off  tbe  stakes  like  tbe  winner, 
nor  learn  tbe  delicious  lesson  ot  tri- 
umpb.  Not  even  tbe  guerdon  of  tbe 
loser  falls  to  hU  share,— tbe  bitter,  bnt 
often  more  lasting,  gain  of  a  bard  pw- 
sonal  experience. 
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Tbe  hollow  laoe,  turning  oat  ot  tbe 
hlgbwsy  toy  so  bramble-srown  and  (77- 
hunc  an  entrr  tbat  a  atranger  migtat 
«lmo«t  patw  It  by  unnoticed,  la  a  safe 
covert  tfa  a  man  who  has  had  enough 
of  tbe  dusty  wheels  of  latter-day 
trarel.  In  the  two  miles  of  its  length 
be  may  meet  a  shepherd  and  bia  dog, 
-or  the  three  or  four  children  who  strag- 
gle to  school  and  home  again  that  way. 
or,  towards  evening,  a  certain  old  la- 
borer coming  from  work.  In  barveat- 
tlme  be  ml^t  have  to  acramble  up  the 
bank  to  make  room  tor  th«>  lumbering 
wagon  bmablng  the  tangle  on  either 
side  wltb  Its  load  of  aheareB;  but  the 
fields  are  cleared  and  the  lane-aides 
Are  ttilck-hung  with  wreaths  of  straw 
where  the  last  load  went  home,  and  It 
la  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  be 
will  not  besr  tbe  eound  of  a  wheel — 
not  even  tbe  moat  leisurely  creaking 
axle  about  the  farm — before  he  gains 
the  blgh  road  again  at  tbe  Fire  Tum- 
li^s.  The  lane  la  nttnost  a  secret  pas- 
sage; the  aldea,  rocky  walls  or  hanging 
thickets,  are  In  places  twice  the  height 
of  a  man;  and  here  and  there  they  are 
balf  roofed  orer  with  wreathed  ctema- 
tlB  and  blackberry  tangle.  Twilight 
settles  upon  Its  windings  while  tbe  af- 
terglow Is  still  broad  upon  the  open 
fields;  the  outer  world — ^though  It  be 
-only  round-backed  ShropRbtre  bills,  cut 
Into  a  thousand  hedgerow  squares,  and 
cleared  stubble-fields,  and  tbe  shoulder 
of  the  Longmynd  to  close  the  view — ^la 
shut  away  as  It  mtgfat  be  by  cloister- 
walls.  Any  one  who  treads  the  tracks 
In  a  receptive  fraine  of  mind  can 
hardly  escape  the  impression  of  Its  an- 
tiquity. It  Is.  so  to  say,  a  river-bed 
of  fanmanlty.  cut  three  or  four  yards 
Into  tbe  sandstone  rock — allowing 
something,  of  course,  for  the  scour  of 
winter  rains — by  the  tread  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  «nd  their  lumber- 
ing harvest  wains.      No  surveyor  ever 


Inspects  Its  gradients;  It  knows  no  re- 
pair, beyond  a  load  of  stones  thrown 
Into  the  deepest  slough  In  the  winter. 
It  has  a  remarkably  straight  half-mile 
In  its  middle,  which  may  have  been  a 
length  of  Bom  an  road;  Its  twisting 
pltcbea  and  brows,  now  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  native  rock,  now  deep  In 
mud  which  hardly  dries  In  harvest 
drought,  must,  one  thinks,  have  been 
a  trackway  long  before  Borne  laid  out 
her  lines. 

On  tbe  highest  ground  the  rocky 
walls  shelve  away  and  tbe  road  crosses 
a  sort  of  craggly  knoll,  set  In  beds  of 
bracken  and  harebell,  which  gives  a 
wide  outlook  over  tbe  valley  and  the 
wooded  hillsides.  There  seems  to  be 
half  an  bonr's  more  daylight  on  the 
height;  the  laodscape  lies  In  a  colored 
air,  broad-lit  with  tbe  last  of  the  sun- 
set, dull  rose  on  the  heaped  masses  of 
eastern  cloud  above  Comdon  and  tbe 
Stiper  Stones,  fading  westward  in 
orange  depths  over  tbe  Radnor  bills. 
The  first  of  tbe  dewfall  begins  to  send 
abroad  the  smell  of  tbe  dust  in  the 
Isne,  tbe  dry  breath  of  tbe  stubble- 
fields  and  the  swathes  of  straw  traUed 
about  tbe  hedge-sides.  The  day  la 
ending;  but  Its  works  sre  not  yet  done; 
down  below,  In  the  small  perepectlTe 
of  tbe  TBlley-t>ottom,  tbe  horses  file 
into  the  yards,  the  children  turn  In  at 
cottage  gates,  here  a  ladder  Is  shifted 
among  orchard  bougha,  a  slow-moving 
figure  In  a  sun-bonnet  stoops  to  the 
well-lid,  and  tbe  clack  of  the  nncolling 
windlass  comes  clear  to  the  height 
tbrongb  tbe  motionless  air;  the  smoke 
mounts  from  a  dozen  chimneys,  pale 
blue  colnmns  against  tbe  dark  woods, 
but  drifting  In  levels  of  dun  base 
Bgainat  tbe  evening  sky. 

How  many  such  nlgbts  as  this,  clos- 
ing warm  and  still  on  tbe  placid  vale, 
how  many  such  moons,  pale  greenish 
fire  blurred  In  a  wisp  of  vspor.  bave 
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KOne  to  tbe  wearing  of  tbe  road  across 
tbe  btllT  Tbe  continuity  of  minute  at- 
tlvltles  of  life  and  labor,  Been  by  tbe 
mind  in  comprebeualve  range  some- 
tblng  in  tbe  way  in  wbicb  tbe  eye 
gatbeni  up  tbe  innumerable  parts  of 
tbe  valley  apread  before  It,  a  mass  ami 
span  tmmeaeurBble  by  any  private 
acale.  may  lead  a  man  to  wboleaome 
exercises  In  proportion  and  a  atrain 
of  not  unpleaslng  solemnity.  As  the 
light  tblckena  and  the  landscape  loses 
meaning  In  a  confusion  of  vague 
ebades,  tbe  last  signs  of  men's  handi- 
work to  withstand  tbe  darkuess  arc 
the  earliest  that  were  ever  made,  the 
great  triple-ringed  camp  on  the  wooded 
bill  npon  one  side,  tbe  roaoded  bar- 
rows tbat  crest  the  down  npon  the 
other,  massive  contours  of  invincible 
strength  against  tbe  low  cleameflB  of 
the  west.  Beyond  the  summit  where 
the  lane  begins  to  descend  towards  tbe 
further  raltey,  a  slab  of  rock  Juts  out 
to  make  a  slttlng-ptace;  and  here,  as 
iiutumn  afternoons  draw  in,  may  al- 
most always  be  found  a  solitary  figure 
which  makes  no  discord  wltb  tbe  spirit 
of  the  scene.  A  little  man,  shrunk  and 
bent  with  long  labor  and  extreme  age, 
but  clear-eyed  and  keen-witted  with  a 
sort  of  elvish  alacrity  of  humor,  old 
Willy  takes  his  rest  on  the  level  stone, 
between  bis  day's  work  and  bta  three- 
mile  walk  to  hiB  home  In  tbe  village 
almshouse.  The  Journeys  and  the 
halts  by  the  way  take  more  and 
more  out  of  the  solid  day;  and 
the  work  Itself — small  businesses  of 
dltch-cleanlng  and  liedge-mending 
for  tbe  most  part — is  but  the  shadow 
of  earlier  labors;  but  to  the  old 
man  tbe  performance  Is  ao  complete 
tbat  he  begins  to  doubt  tbe  commonly 
accepted  reckoning  of  bis  years;  he  can 
never  be  etgbty-flve,  doing  sucb  a  day's 
Job;  tbe  church-book  must  be  some- 
bow  wrong;  he  bints  with  an  air  of 
mock  mystery  at  an  imaginary  name- 
sake, a  veteran  changeling  whose  years 
bave  been   snbatltuted   for   his   own 


score.  The  authorities  who  give  bini 
his  dally  exeat  from  the  almsbonae 
bounds  and  tbe  master  who  provides 
the  small  tasks  about  tbe  farm  botb 
understand  that  the  semblance  of  work 
must  go  on;  the  breaking  of  tbe  habit 
of  eighty  years  would  without  question 
be  the  end  of  Willy's  days. 

As  he  meditates  on  the  rocky  bench, 
leaning  on  his  stick,  be  seems  to  take 
his  place  In  the  large  scale  of  time 
wblcb  the  scene  suggests.  Years  have 
worn  him  down  as  they  have  worn  the 
channelled  lane;  his  face — like  some 
others  stUt  to  be  seen  among  these  nar- 
row paths,  out  of  the  way  of  oar  flinty 
highway  dust — throngb  all  its  waipei) 
qualntness  shows  something  of  an  ele- 
mental repose,  in  keeping  wltb  tbe  old 
calm  of  those  landmarks  tbe  fort  and 
the  graves  on  tbe  bill. 

Willy  la  always  ready  to  spend  bl« 
wtt;  and  any  one  who  cares  to  Join  blm 
on  tbe  seat  and  can  follow  his  gap- 
tootbed  dialect  may  learn  a  good  deal 
about  the  course  of  tbe  seasons  and 
tbe  ways  of  men.  An  acquaintance  of 
years  will  coaflrm  tbe  Impression  given 
by  a  first  talk,  of  qualities  of  real  piety 
and  freakish  humor,  often  interlaced 
In  a  curious  way  hardly  known  to  tbe 
present  age.  In  many  things  Willy 
goes  back  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  our 
scheme  of  life;  be  la  on  tbe  whole 
nearer  to  tbe  men  who  first  trod  tbe 
track  this  way  tbrougb  tbe  fern  than 
to  tbe  T&tx  whose  wheels  smoke  alon^ 
the  high  road.  To  him  the  natlonnl 
history  of  bis  prime  remains  sharp  and 
vivid  In  Its  own  astonishing  little  per- 
spective; the  troubles  of  the  present 
hour  mean  perhaps  no  more  to  blm 
than  tbe  Statutes  of  Laborers  or  King 
ODa'H  fights.  Tbe  price  of  com  when 
be  first  went  to  work  Is  fixed  in  his 
mind  by  the  close  touch  of  necessity: 
wbat  more  are  the  deliveries  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  to  him  now  than  the  winds 
which  kept  back  or  sent  over  C8esar*s 
com  sblpe?  There  was'  a  war,  be 
Boys.  In  'forty-five  wttb  "tbe  Sakes" — 
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\oA  tbat  pnt  the  price  of  bread  up  to 
elgtateen  stilllliigB  a  bQBbel,  after  lie 
was  married,  and  tbe  first  cbDd  was 
bom.  He  asked  Us  master  to  raise 
him — "  'for,'  says  I,  'Masted,  1  can't  see 
'em  clemmed'  and  he  raised  me  tnm 
BCTen  to  aght  shlUin'  a  wick.  And 
thea  there  vas  a  battle,  and  the  Sakes 
were  dromied  In  a  river,  fourteen  thou- 
sand of  'em  at  one  hit,  and  the  com 
come  down  all  at  once."  He  thonght. 
once,  of  'listing  la  the  war-times,  and 
went  orer  to  the  Castle  on  purpose; 
but  the  sergeant  advised  him  to  go 
home  and  sdck  to  his  work — perhaps 
the  short  nngalnly  figure  belled  the 
heroic  soul  wltMu,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  farm,  wbence  It  seems  that  his 
thongbts  never  strayed  again.  Others 
went  to  the  wars,  making  hoUday  and 
encountering  fame  In  strange  lands; 
Willy  knew  no  break  In  the  toils  of 
aerentr  years,  and  was  rewarded,  It 
seems,  with  something  like  perpetual 
youth.  "I  conld  nerer  walk  to  the 
Lessowes  and  back  erery  day.  and  do 
the  work  there.  If  I  was  agbty-flve.    I 
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should  think  I  can't  be  much  above 
seventy,  If  they  could  make  It  out 
right.  And  I  always  worked  in  har- 
vest tin  I  was  laid  up  four  years  ago; 
Doctor  said  It  was  beavln'  shauves 
tfaat  did  It." 

He  lives  In  a  world  wblcb  has  for- 
gotten what  work  means.  In  strange 
lost  days  when  men  turn  out  at  seven 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  do  a  bare 
half  of  the  old  tale  for  more  than  twice 
the  wages,  when  there  is  no  "strength" 
on  the  farms — no  armies  of  abundantly 
fed  workers  In  harvest — bnt  only  more 
and  more  the  hnrrying  machines.  He 
turns  back  to  tba  past,  the  rational 
world  he  knew,  life  that  was  bard  but 
actual,  not  the  inconsequent  make-be- 
lieve of  to^ay.  Still  treading  tbe  an- 
cient track,  contemplating  from  his 
outlook  on  the  height  the  valleys  dark- 
ening In  aotumn  twilight,  be  has  the 
use  of  stores  of  wisdom  which  we  turn 
our  backs  upon,  and  understands  some- 
thing of  that  natural  continuity  of  life 
which  we  complacently  endeavor  to 
tear  apart. 


HALFPENNY  HISTORY. 


The  history  of  tbe  world  for  a  half- 
penny a  day  seems  a  most  tempting 
Offer.  Tbe  annonncement  lies  befora 
DS  clad  In  H^hlstopheUan  red,  and 
adorned  by  the  name  of  a  house  which 
appears  to  have  a  gentns  tor  devising 
ba'portha.  It  Is  not  every  man  who  de- 
Blres  to  have  a  history  of  tbe  world. 
Even  when  compressed  Into  forty  fort- 
nightly parts  at  sevenpence  each  the 
history  of  the  world  la  not  an  engaging 
task  In  reading,  to  any  nothing  of  com- 
prehension. Bnt  the  consideration 
tfaat  It  costs  only  "a  halfpenny  a  day" 
Is  altnoat  Irresistible  to  a  large  class  of 
people.  The  fact  that  the  fifth  num- 
ber will  bo  out  before  they  have  half 
read  the  Br«t  may  chill  their  early  en- 
thuslssm:  but  that  "hnlfpeony  a  day" 


will  carry  them  throngh  to  the  end — 
the  end  of  the  purchases,  that  Is;  for, 
of  course,  tbe  pemaal  can  wait. 

The  plan  of  payment  Is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  eminently  characteristic  of 
this  present  nge.  For  a  fortnight  you 
pnt  by  a  halfpenny  a  day,  at  tbe  end  of 
which  time  you  will  obviously  have 
accumulated  sevenpence.  Strangely 
enough  that  Is  the  exact  cost  of  each  of 
the  forty  parts  which  go  to  moke  up 
this  latest  History  of  the  World,  and 
which  are  to  appear  at  fortnightly  In- 
tervals. To  a  mind  not  naturally 
prone  to  arithmetic  it  appears  that  if 
there  were  a  thousand  parts  the  rate  of 
payment,  If  the  time  were  correspond- 
ingly spun  out,  would  still  be  a  half- 
penny A  day.       Also.  It  seems  fairly    , 
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clear  that  br  boarding  a  baUpenny  per 
diem  for  a  year  you  could  purcbase  a 
pair  of  American  boots.  It  1b  nothing 
to  tbe  purpose  of  this  argnment  that 
the  American  boots  might  be  of  as 
much  use  as  the  latest  HIstoTy  of  the 
World.  But  what  does  stand  out 
prominently  Is  the  tretneadoua  beneQt 
to  be  derived,  commercially,  from  re- 
dnclng  things  to  a  halfpenny  basis. 
As  a  commercial  subject  the  History  of 
the  World  Is  somewhat  depressing.  It 
has  a  heavy  or,  say,  ponderous  sound. 
It  is  not  auggestlTe  of  a  pipe,  slippers, 
and  a  cosy  fireside.  Such  a  blgti  and 
swelling  title  seems  to  call  for  payment 
In  a  goodly  number  of  golden  aover- 
elgns.  Observe,  then,  tbe  skill  em- 
ployed In  allying  It  to  tbe  associations 
of  a  halfpenny.  One  halftfenny  a  day 
and  your  History  of  the  World,  previ- 
ously so  awful,  becomes  a  lightsome 
trifle,  Bnug,  smug,  and  comprehensible 
as  a  leading  article  In  the  DaUv 
Man. 

The  ba'permlflcatlon  of  things  Is  a 
devllfsh  clever  Idea  at  any  time.  That 
what  you  might  call  halfpenny  order 
of  Intellect  used  to  And  sufflcleot  scope 
In  hair-pins,  books-and-eyes,  and  such 
small  hardware.  But  tbe  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  History  of  the  World  and 
a  halfpenny  a  day  was  a  stroke  of 
genius.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  would  consider  a  History  of  the 
World  an  acceptable  wedding  present 
Let  them  but  know  that  they  can  buy 
it  for  a  halfpenny  a  day— "the  History 
of  the  World — the  whole  World,  my  boy, 
for  one  halfpenng  a  dov" — and  they  will 
buy  It  in  thousands  because  it  is  cheap. 
Without  doubt  It  Is  a  mighty  clever 
idea.  There  is  not  mucb  more  left 
fw  the  halfpenny  to  achieve.  Natu- 
rally, the  world  in  due  time  will  have 
its  farthing  age,  then  after  that  its  So- 
cialistic age,  when  everything  shall 
cost  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  be 
worth  anything.  In  that  day  tliere 
will  be  no  collections  at  the  City  Tem- 
ple, nor  any  priises  for  limericks.      At 


present  we  are  Just  a  halfpenny  short- 
of  that  epoch. 

But  why  worry  ourselves  about  the 
progress  of  the  ages?  Let  us  see  what 
the  new  History  of  the  World  Is  to 
give  us  for  our  money.  The  prospe{:tus 
tells  as  that  there  ore  two  classes  of 
historians.  One  can  "tell  you  all  tlie 
hard  facts  about  tbe  Battle  of  Water- 
loo"; their  "province  is  laborious  re- 
search and  padent  investlgatloa." 
But  this  class  "can  never  Impart  to 
you  as  you  read  the  delirium  of  excite- 
ment which  must  have  swept  over  tbe 
stricken  fleld  when  tbe  Old  Guard  of 
Napoleon  was  seat  to  Its  doom  against 
the  Immovable  squares  of  Wellington." 
That,  by  Implication,  Is  tbe  province  of 
the  other  class  of  historian,  they  who 
are  writing  this  new  History  of  tbe 
World.  Forty  is  the  number  of  tbe 
historians  whose  names  are  given  as 
contributors,  ranging  from  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  P.R.S.,  to  Mr.  Leonard  W.  King, 
M.A.,  all  dealers  out  of  delirium  at  one 
halfpenny  p^  diem.  It  Is  monstrous 
cheap.  One  of  them  has  a  tremendona 
task  laid  upon  him.  He  is  to  make  us 
"see  Leonldas  and  his  eight  hundred 
Spartans  dtfending  to  their  last  breath 
tbe  pass  of  ThermophylEe  against  the 
millions  of  Xerxes."  We  have  put  our 
first  halfpenny  away  for  that  part;  It 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  biograph  at 
the  Palace:  though  the  motor-car  pic- 
tures tlwre  are  splendid.  But  that  is 
not  all.  Tbe  work  is  to  contain  arti- 
cles on  the  Origin  of  Life,  on  which 
subject  the  dry-as-dust  historian  would 
be  utterly  out  of  place.  So  the  im- 
agination of  the  reader  Is  to  "be  fired 
by  the  masterly  essays  of  such  scien- 
tists as  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and 
Professor  E.  Bay  Lankester."  That 
is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
world  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  will  be 
Instructive  to  note  whether  these  and 
other  dlstingalsbed  writers  In  the  list 
do  succeed  in  firing  the  Imagination 
0*  fier  advertisement  But  It  reoUy 
Ib  a  subject  for  wonder  whether  writm 
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of  ttats  stamp  like  to  see  tbelr  abllttlefl 
ba'pennUed  In  this  niaimer.  Tbe 
leader  for  wbom  tbey  are  to  cater  Is 
described  as  "tbe  plain  man  who  la  In- 
terested not  In  the  dry  bones  of  the 
subject,  but  In  the  panorama  of  history 
as  a  whole."  Fine  words  these,  bat 
they  merely  describe  the  man  to  whom 
history  Is  nothing,  nor  ever  will  be  sny- 
thlnc.  Tbe  word  "panorama"  may  In- 
duce this  man,  the  halfpenny  person, 
to  purchase  the  History  of  the  World 
with  a  TKgue  Idea  that  It  will  prove 
u  entertaining  as  a  colored  print.  Of 
course  be  will  be  deceived,  hut  be  will 
still  contlone  to  be  the  plain  man,  the 
halfpenny  man,  at  once  the  victim  and 
tbe  arbiter  of  this  most  halfpenny  age. 
Re  Is  tbe  victim,  for  out  of  his  multi- 
tudinous hslfpence  he  provides  magnifi- 
cent profits  for  those  who  have  the 
genius  for  ba'pennlfying,  or  as  It  used 
to  be  called,  popularizing  everything — 
science,  literature,  art  and  religion. 
These  once  high  and  sacred  subjects 
must  now  all  be  made  into  panoramas 
for  which  tbe  charge  1b  one  halfpenny 
per  diem,  per  mensem,  or  per  annum. 
Classics  are  cheaper  than  pills;  the 
plain  man  for  his  sixpence  has  the 
choice  of  Shakespeare's  works  or  a 
cake  of  fine  soap.  And  be  Is  the  ar- 
biter of  the  age,  for  nothing  that  he 
will  not  buy  Is  projected,  and  only 
what  he  does  buy  "succeeds." 
Congratulations  are  due  to  the  forty 


learned  panoramlsta  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  tbe  prospectus  of  the  new  His- 
tory of  tbe  World.  Some  of  them 
have  a  bard  task  before  them.  It 
causes  a  smile  to  think  of  Professor 
Bayce  popularizing  the  Babylonians, 
and  making  of  the  Assyrians  such  a 
pageant  as  will  please  tbe  plain  man 
so  that  he  shall  feel  his  halfpenny  a 
day  has  been  well  bestowed.  Eiryjit, 
too,  In  the  bands  of  Dr.  Flludem  Pe- 
trle,  win  make  a  fine  panorama.  What 
Mr.  H.  O.  Wells  has  had  apportioned 
to  blm  we  do  not  know,  but  It  Is  sure 
to  be  worth  a  balfpenny.  The  stand- 
ard Is  a  high  one,  for,  mind  you,  for  a 
halfpenny  a  day  yon  can  buy  the  DaHv 
Mail  and  half  a  dozen  other  newspa- 
pers of  the  most  panoramic  nature. 
Oue  historical  organ  costs  threepence, 
but  makes  up  for  It  by  decrying  tbe 
hlgb  price  charged  for  books,  and  con- 
structing estimates  of  tbe  cost  of  pro- 
duction wherein  barely  a  halfpenny  a 
day  Is  left  to  recompense  tbe  author. 
Magazines  of  repute  once  devoted  to 
literature  and  science  and  art  are  dy- 
ing on  every  hand,  and  tbe  bookstalls 
groan  under  the  weight  of  panoramic 
things  wblch  exist  upon  advertise- 
ments of  corsets,  fountain-pens  and 
beal-all  medicines.  A  halfpenny  a  day 
buys  tbe  lot  It  ts  a  halfpenny  age. 
and  the  plain  man  rules  all  and  pays 
for  all. 

Adam  Lorimer. 


THE  B.  A.  AT  WOBK:  THE  CENSOE. 


>«tnK  sa  InkglAvr  ezMnaloo,  wholly  with- 
out pralDdloB,  o(  tlie  (ollowlng  advsrtlM- 
ment  from  ■  morning  psper:— 

TO  DBBUTANTB8.  —  Lady  B.  A. 
(London  Honors)  desires  PUPILS  In 
Literature;  she  gives  Instruction  In  all 
conversational  topics  of  current  inter- 
est, plays,  books,  poetry,  &c.  No  lady 
Is  educated  In  tbese  days  unless  thor- 
oughly versed  In  literature,  and  able 


"Ladles,  before  beginning  my  first 
lecture.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  thp  reasons  for  which  we 
have  met— reasons  that  were  brtelly 
outlined  In  tlie  advertisement  whli'b 
was  the  happy  medium  of  lirlitgiiig  ua 
together. 
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"Socirtf  havlug  decided  that  ttint.i 
1b  no  time  like  tbut  in  nlilcb  we  cou- 
8ume  tbe  iw-Iiu-iihI  meal  of  the  day  for 
the  friendly  eommintflng  of  total 
strangers  and  excUange  of  Ideas,  it  fol- 
lows that  illuerB'Out  are  under  two 
pressing  uecesr [ties— one  ot  whtcb  Is 
bavtug  something  to  aa;,  and  the  other 
the  power  of  saying  It  while  eating. 
With  the  secoud  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  with  the  llrst  I  am  Intensely  con- 
cerned. For.  tliougti  it  is  certainly  true 
that  a  lady  who  listens  can  yet  suc- 
ceed, at  the  flame  time  It  is  more  to 
the  point  that  tili«  should  hare  opinion s 
and  express  them  welt.  A  silent 
woman  can  easily  be  overlooked:  tx 
woman  who  ktiowB  her  own  mind  and 
looks  round  Intelligently  on  the  world 
of  art  and  literature  mnst  necessarily 
make  her  presence  felt,  and  In  time 
become  a  lender. 

"It  la  In  order  to  be  assisted  to  such 
a  position  that  you  are  here  to-day. 
If  you  will  attend  to  me  with  diligence 
and  take  full  notes,  I  guarantee  that  iu 
the  course  of  a  very  few  lessons  you 
will  be  quailGed  to  hold  your  own  in 
any  din  lug- table  conversation,  and  lie 
In  tbe  way  ot  obtaining  the  reputation 
of  women  not  only  of  wisdom  but  of 
wit. 

"We  will  first  begin  with  the  Drama, 
because  you  will  perhaps  have  noticetl 
that  at  dinner  yonr  partner  reaches  the 
Sta^  almost  before  the  fl^.  It  la  of 
ttie  iiighest  Importance  that  you  have 
answers  ready  for  him.  Before  look- 
ing at  the  advertisements  of  tbe 
tlieatres  In  tlib  morning  papers  and 
taking  them  aeriatim.  It  would  be  well 
to  begin  with  the  two  more  ndvanceil 
subjects  that  ore  now  "up,"  as  we  say. 
I  mean  the  Censorship  and  Sliaw. 

"For  some  little  while,  at  any  rate. 
It  win  be  important  to  have  views  on 
the  Censorship;  and  Shaw,  of  conree, 
is  always  with  us,  nud  of  the  greatest 
aervice.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  like  him  or  dislike  blm— the  dlscun- 


slon  of  bis  plays  and  his  mind  will 
take  you  to  the  bird.  when,  of  counio, 
you  turn  to  your  other  partner  ond  can 
begin  oil  over  again. 

"But  first  the  Cenaorsblii.  Here  yon 
mast  step  warily,  l>ecau8e  the  G«i«or's 
duties  are  concerned  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  Impruprle^,  and  Impropriety 
is  not  a  topic  with  which  yonng  lodlea, 
even  to-day,  rbouid  be  too  familiar. 
For  this  reason  It  will  be  well  not  to  In- 
troduce it  yourself,  bat  wait  for  the 
gentleman  to  do  ao.  He  will  prot>abty 
say  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cenaor  seems  to  be  getting  Into  hoi 
water  all  round.  To  which  a  non-com- 
mittal sound  of  acquiescence  will  tw 
yonr  beat  reply.  Let  us  suppose  that 
be  then  asks  you  if  yon  have  read  The 
Breaking  Point.  It  will  be  wisest  per- 
haps to  say  that  you  tiave  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  the  play  Itself,  but  you 
have  read  the  preliminary  matter. 

"I  may  say  at  once  that  the  prelim- 
inary matter  consists  of  an  attack  on 
the  Censor  for  first  refusing  to  license 
the  play  and  then  for  refnaing  to  give 
his  reasons,  concluding  with  an  Invita- 
tion to  Intellectual  persons  to  Join  to- 
gether in  on  appeal  (ancli  as  Itas  since 
crystallised)  for  hla  suppression.  Hav- 
ing this  Information  at  yonr  disposal, 
yon  are  fitted  to  continue  the  cwiver- 
satlon;  but  It  is  Important  that  yon 
should  make  up  yonr  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  wish  the  Censor  to 
be  retained. 

"For  those  who  prefer  bis  retention 
a  useful  remark  is:  'Ahl  well,  of  course 
IfB  a  great  pity  when  a  really  fine 
work  has  to  be  st<4)ped,  but  I  cannot 
help  dreadlui;  the  alternative.  If  the 
Censtw  goes  the  police  remain  aa  the 
only  protectors  of  the  public;  and  bet- 
ter a  thousand  Censors  than  one  poller 
man.'  This  Is  iiulCe  a  sound  argument, 
and  put  In  ibese  words  will  impress 
your  listeners  ^i  good  deal. 

"Tbtre  is  nr)  need  to  elaborate  it  any 
farther.  Xo  matter  what  Ue  says  on  the 
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trtber  side,  Just  repeat  jonr  remark — 
tialf  of  couverutton  1b  the  repetttion  of 
one's  remarks—with  some  alight  cou- 
«eselons  of  courtesy,  Bucli  as  'I'm  very 
aorry,  but  I  have  a  1  wars  felt  that 
police  Intorference  wlUi  art  la  the  moat 
•eriouB  of  dangers.  Ai  I  say,  better  a 
tkooaaDd  Cenma  tban  wne  policeman.' 
By  the  iray,  yoo  will  find  the  phrase 
'I  have  always  telf  of  the  greatest  as- 
atetance.  It  riiows  at  once  Oiat  you 
have  given  attention  to  a  anbject  for  a 
long  time  and  are  not  a  mere  impro- 
Tlaor,  and  this  will  gain  yoa  the 
reapect  and  deference  of  your  partner 
and  Increase  all  your  chances. 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  may  prefer 
to  take  up  the  more  re\-olutlonary  uud 
daring  line  that  the  Censor  shonld  go, 
and  I  respect  you  for  doing  so,  tor  the 
courageous  thinker  always  has  his  ad- 
mtrers.  What  lu  this  case  ought  you 
to  say  that  will  not  subject  you  to  the 
suspk-lon  of  bt>ing  too  macb  Interested 
tn  morbid  toiilcti?  After  considerable 
thought  I  have  prepared  the  following 
formulai  "Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned for  the  |>erformance  of  unsuita- 
ble plays  anywhere,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  playgoera  ought  to  be  I  be 
beat  Judges  of  what  In  right  and  what 


la  not,  and  I  have  perfect  faith  In  the 
good  sense  of  the  public.'*  Thla  shows 
you  to  have  a  tbouf^tful  and  an  open 
mind,  and  snggestB  generally  a  superi- 
ority of  Intellect.  As  in  the  other  case, 
you  need  not  extend  your  remarks  in 
reply    to    criticism,    but    Jnat    repeat 

"In  both  cases,  whether  for  or 
against,  a  little  playfulness  may  be  In- 
trodnccd  aa  a  side  issue ;  a  light  laugh- 
ing expression  of  pity  for  the  poor  man 
who  has  to  read  all  the  plays  that  are 
accepted  by  managers:  'No  wonder  he 
loses  his  temper  sometimes,'  and  ao  on. 
This  whim  can  be  extended  aa  much 
as  yon  like,  and  Indeed  to  do  so  may 
be  of  great  aervice  If  your  partner  Is 
too  assiduous  In  attempting  to  pin  you 
down  to  argument 

"For  the  present,  dear  pupils,  I  think 
this  will  do.  All  that  you  have  to  de- 
cide upon  Is  which  side  you  will  sup- 
port—the Censor  or  his  opponent— and 
act  accordingly.  But  you  must  bear  In 
mind  that  to  support  him  la  safer.  To 
oppose  him  Is  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
thought  advanced  and  having  to  live 
up  to  the  character.  But  that  I  leave  to 
you.  And  ao  good-bye  till  onr  next 
meeting. 


DICKENS   AKD    HAMS  ANDERSEN. 


The  stor}-  of  the  friendships  at  great 
men  is  always  Interesting  as  revealing 
certain  tiualltles  of  temperament  and 
shades  of  feeling  which  are  not  always 
Shown  In  tbc  various  other  points  of 
view  from  which  one  studies  their  ca- 
reers. Dickens  had  many  true  friends, 
and  prominent  among  them  was  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  who  waa  one  of 
the  first  visitors  to  Gadshlll  after  Dick- 
ens went  to  live  there. 

At  Chriatmaa  time  these  two  names 
come  naturally  to  one's  mind.  That 
of  Dickens  l)ecauBe  of  nil  be  has  done 
to  make  ua  realize  what  Chris tmna  Is 


aud  how  it  can  "win  us  back  to  the 
delusions  of  our  childhood  days,"  bow 
It  "can  recall  to  the  old  man  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  youth,"  and  above  all  how 
it  can  ail  us  with  the  good  spirits,  fan- 
ciea  and  better  feellnga  which  make 
It  possible  to  enjoy  the  season  to  the 
full;  whilst  that  of  Hana  Andersen  re- 
calls to  us  the  countless  Joys  and  merry 
moments  bis  fairy  tales  have  provided 
for  the  children  themselves.  Both 
writers  were  filled  with  the  desire  to 
make  children  happy.  One  teaches 
those  who  ere  of  riper  yeara  how  to 
bring  It  ubont;  the  ,Other  succeeds  in 
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Ub  own  Inimitable  way  In  providing 
tboM  "deluBlons  of  our  cUldhooA 
daya,"  wblcb  alone  bring  about  tbelr 
pleaenre  and  contentment  And  it  la 
safe  to  say  that  no  two  writers  bave 
contrlbated  In  their  own  particular 
ways  BO  mncb  pnre  dellgtit  and  tiealthy 
JoyouaneBB  to  the  Brealde  circle  at 
ChrlstmaB  time  as  Dickens  and  Hans 
AnderBen. 

It  la  not  surpHsing,  therefore,  that 
these  two  men,  whose  'hearts  were  so 
large,  and  who  wrote  with  a  common 
object,  should  have  been  fast  friends. 
Indeed,  they  were  more  than  mere 
friends,  and  were  drawn  together  by 
a  true  love  for  each  other.  A  corre- 
spondence arose  between  them,  and 
they  met  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Their  boyhood  days  were  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar.  Dickens's  was  a 
hard  struggle,  and  although  it  can 
truthfnlly  be  averred  that  he,  and  ul- 
timately hlB  readers,  benefited  by  his 
early  struggle  to  earn  his  bread  In  !i 
commercial  warehouse,  and  had  to  live 
In  an  uncongenial  environment,  the 
fact  of  the  hardship  is  no  way  mtn- 
Iml7«d  In  couBeqaence.  Andersen's 
childhood  was  a  still  harder  one.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  and 
was  seven  years  of  age  when  Dickens 
was  bom.  His  parents  were,  at  one 
time,  well-to-do  farmers;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dickena  family,  misfortune 
overtook  them.  Consequently,  the 
boy's  craving  lor  learning,  like  Dick- 
ens's again,  could  not  be  satisfied  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  compelled  to  earn 
hts  living  as  best  he  could,  first  as  a 
carpenter  and  then  by  singing.  Dur- 
ing these  days  he  continued  to  find  Im- 
measurable enjoyment  In  his  toy  the- 
atre, for  whicb  he  wrote  his  own  plays 
and  poems,  and  to  read  such  books  as 
came  his  way.  The  Arabiaii  SigfiU 
was  a  great  favorite,  which,  by  the 
way.  was  one  of  that  famous  library  of 
Dickens's  father  In  which  the  novelist 
revi-lled  so  much.  He  also  spent  his 
spare  pennies  In  visltlug  the  library  to 


read  ttie  novels  of  Scott.  The  temper- 
aments of  Dickens  and  Andersen  in 
their  childhood  days  were  mncb  the 
same.  Their  feelings  and  sufferings 
were  similar,  and  they  seemed  to  t)ear 
them  with  the  same  hopeful  fortitude. 
We  all  know  of  the  little  incidents  of 
the  sumptuous  repasts  on  plum  pud- 
ding Dickens  Indulged  In  and  the  shops 
be  chose  for  the  largest  serving  for  his 
pence.  Andersen  tells  of  the  bitter, 
dark  days  when  be  used  to  sit  on  a 
bench  In  the  Boyai  Oanlens  at  Copen- 
hagen and  dine  off  a  small  roll. 

Like  Dickens,  too,  the  stage  bad  a 
fascination  for  him;  but  unlike  Dick- 
ens, he  really  had  a  professional  en- 
gagement or  two,  which  ultimately 
brought  about  the  acceptance  of  a  play 
of  the  young  writer's.  This  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  King,  who  took  him 
from  the  stage  and  sent  him  to  school, 
where,  however,  be  was  not  happy. 
On  leaving,  be  was  told  by  his  master 
that  he  would  never  get  so  far  as  to 
be  a  student,  that  his  poems  would  rot 
in  the  cellars  of  the  publishers,  and 
that  he  would  end  hts  days  in  a  mad- 
house. But  Andersen  soon  showed  he 
was  made  of  different  material  than 
this,  and  whilst  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity be  bad  a  play  accepted  which 
was  brilliantly  successful,  after  the 
performance  of  which,  like  Dickens  Bt~ 
ter  the  publication  of  his  Bret  story, 
be  rushed  out  Into  the  open  and  burst 
into  tears  of  ]oy.  From  this  point  he 
never  went  backwards,  but  secured 
fame  with  poems,  stories,  novels,  and 
translations  of  plays  and  operas.  His 
countrymen  began  to  Jeer  and  scoff  at 
him,  and  aa  in  one  of  the  periods  of 
Dickens's  career,  when  critics  declared 
he  had  written  himself  out,  Andersen's 
day.  It  was  also  asserted,  had  passed. 
Bnt  bis  first  undoubted  success  came 
immediately  after  In  a  novel  entitled 
The  Imprmisatore.  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fairy  Tola,  which  began 
to  appear  almost  slmnttaneonsly  witb 
Dickens's  Sketcket  bg  Box. 
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It  was  at  about  tbla  tlm«  tliat  lie 
flnt  became  acquainted  with  Cbarles 
Dickens,  Cor  whom  he  bad  en  abiding 
admiration  to  tbe  end.  In  184T  he 
vrote  to  a  friend  In  Bni^and:  "How 
mnch  I  sbonld  Uke  to  shake  tbe  hand 
of  'Bos.'  When  I  read  his  books  I  of- 
ten tblnk  I  have  seen  sncb  thlnga  and 
feel  I  coDld  write  like  that  ...  I  do 
not  know  how  better  to  oxi^ess  myself 
than  to  sa7  that  what  completely  cap- 
tivates me  aeems  to  become  part  of  my- 
self. Aa  the  wind  whistles  ronod  bis 
bell-rope  I  have  often  beard  It  whistle 
on  a  cold,  wet,  antnmn  afternoon,  and 
the  chirp  of  tbe  cricket  I  remember 
well  In  the  cosy  comer  of  my  parents' 
humble  room."  He  met  Dickens  for 
the  first  time  at  Lady  Blesslngton's. 
Dickens  had  written  her,  "I  must  see 
AQderseo,"  and  accordingly  Tlelted  her 
bonse  during  Andersen's  stay  there. 
"He  iB  Jnst  what  I  thoaght  he  would 
be,"  wrote  Andersen  to  tbe  Qrand 
Duke  of  Weimar.  "We  nndetatood 
each  other  at  once,  clasped  each  other'a 
handa,  and  talked  BngHsb."  Jnst 
prior  to  hia  departure  be  had  a  hearty 
Invitation  to  visit  Dlckena  at  Fort 
House,  Brosdstalrs,  which  he  described 
aa  "a  pretty,  charming  little  house  at 
Broadstear,"  and  was  greatly  delighted 
when  Dlckena  appeared  at  Ramsgate 
to  see  blm  safely  on  the  boat  tor  Os- 
tend. 

Henceforth  they  corresponded,  and 
early  In  18S7  Andersen  again  visited 
Bngland;  but  tbla  time  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  staying  with  Dick- 
ens. "I  beg  yon,"  he  wrote,  "to  send 
me  a  few  lines,  in  April  at  tbe  latest, 
to  say  whether  you  wilt  be  In  London 
this  summer,  and  at  what  period  I  may 
be  certain  of  finding  yon  there  for 
about  a  week,  for  it  Is  not  for  London's 
sake  I  am  coming  to  Bngland.  Tbe 
visit  Is  for  you  alone."  In  tbe  same 
letter  be  assures  Dickens  how  Littiv 
Dontt  enthralled  him.  "I  wonld  and 
mnat  admire  yon  for  tbe  sake  of'  this 
one  book  alone,  even  If  you  had  not 


previously  bestowed  on  tbe  world  those 
splendid  compositions,  Daiid  Oopiier- 
flM,  'Nelly'  (as  be  called  TIte  Old  Curl- 
O0Up  Shop),  and  the  rest." 

Dlckeus,  In  a  delightfully  character- 
istic reply,  invited  blm  to  Qadsbill,  aad 
gave  him  mlsute  instructions  how  to 
reach  Hlngham.  "You  sliall  bave  a 
pleasant  room  there,  with  a  charmlug 
view,  and  shall  live  as  quietly  and 
wholesomely  as  In  Copenhagen  Itself." 
Dickens  waa  busy  on  the  lust  portlous 
of  Little  Dorrit,  which  be  hoped  to  fln- 
Isb  by  the  end  of  the  mouth.  "Tbat 
done,"  be  added,  "you  will  find  me  In 
the  summer  quite  a  free  man.  playing 
cricket  and  all  manner  of  English  open- 
air  games.  .  .  .  Xou  will  find  yourself  In 
a  bouse  full  of  admiring  and  affection- 
ate friends,  varying  from  three  feet 
high  to  Bve  feet  nine." 

Andersen  was  overjoyed  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  kindly  letter,  and  assured 
Dickens  how  Infinitely  happy  It  made 
him.  "It  has  quite  possessed  me;  I 
am  overcome  wltb  ]oy  at  the  thought 
of  being  wltb  you  for  a  short  time,  of 
living  In  your  house,  and  forming  one 
of  yonr  circle.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  I  value  It,  and  how,  in  my  heart, 
I  tbank  God,  yourself,  and  your  wife." 
He  thought  it  was  splendid  to  be  able 
to  read  the  conclusion  of  Little  Dorrit 
in  Dickens's  home,  and  be  told  blm  so.  - 
"God  rejoice  you  for  this  book,  and  for 
everything  that  you  have  already  given 
to  the  world.  Ton  have  an  extraordi- 
narily large  circle  of  admirers  and 
friends  In  tbe  North,  though  I  believe 
no  one  can  love  you  more  aincerely 
than  I.  But  how  mnch  blessing  and 
sunshine  do  you  throw  Into  my  life; 
aye,  and  bow  mnch  Into  tbe  life  of  alt 
of  us." 

The  loving  regard  be  bad  for  Dick- 
ens, and  the  honest  Joy  he  showed  at 
being  in  the  house  of  the  great  man,  • 
is  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  he  re- 
fused to  be  drawn  from  bis  company 
to  see  even  the  Queen.  "Bdy  visit  to 
England  this  time,"  be  said,  "I*  only 
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to  Dickens,"  and  nothing  altered  that 
fixed  Intention.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Qaeen  Dowager  of  Denmiirk,  be  de- 
scribed folly  hlB  life  at  Dickens's  home. 
He  was  there  during  the  arrangement 
of  the  readings  and  private  theatricals 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
DouglaB  Jerrold,  and  lie  was  amazed 
at  the  energy  of  Dickens  in  behalf  of 
bis  friend's  widow.  "Dickens  is  one 
of  the  most  amiable  men  that  I  know," 
was  his  estimate,  "and  poBsessen  as 
much  heart  as  Intellect"  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  wliole  per- 
formance, tlie  actors,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant gaieties.  He  also  gave  a  mi- 
nnte  account  of  his  arriTOl,  stay,  and 
deiMrture  from  Gadaliill,  in  a  letter  to 
Mlas  Wulff,  whom  he  addressed  as 
"Dear  Sister  and  Friend,"  In  which 
he  characterised  Dickens  as  being  "like 
the  best  character  In  his  books — Jolly, 
lively,  happy,  and  cordial."  Of  Hra. 
Dickens  he  said  she  "Is  so  gentle,  so 
motberlj,  quite  like  Agnes  in  DaiM 
Oopperfleld." 

He  was  deeply  affected  at  leaving 
Kngland.  Dickens  had  driven  hlni 
along  that  road  he  loved  so  much  him- 
self between  GadshlU  and  Uatdstone, 
and  saw  Andersen  into  the  train  for 


Folkestone.  "He  was  like  a  dear 
brother  ap  to  the  last  moment,"  Ander- 
sen wrote.  "He  looked  sadly  at  mc 
when  we  parted  ...  I  felt  as  deeply 
grieved  as  If  I  bad  left  one  of  my  dear 
ones  whom  I  should  never  see  again." 

He  seemed  never  to  forget  that  visit 
to  Dickens,  and  throaghout  his  cor- 
respond^ice  it  ta  referred  to  with  pride, 
and  with  always  a  fitting  epithet  for 
Dickens's  cliaracter.  He  speaks  In 
one  place  of  Dickens's  house  being  all 
happiness,  and  of  Dlckena  as  being 
"cheerful,  amiable,  noble,  good."  and 
he  found  Paris,  after  Gadsblll,  "like  a 
beehive  without  honey." 

Dickens's  admiration  for  Andersen 
was  as  whole-hearted  as  Andersen's  for 
Dickens,  and  after  they  parted,  all 
Dickens's  friends  contiunelly  accosted 
him  with  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  "The  Father 
of  all  Children,"  as  he  was  then  called, 
who  became,  and  always  remained, 
the  true  friend  of  his  own  famous  conn- 
trymen  and  neighbors,  who  revered 
blm,  not  for  the  glory  of  aasoclatloa 
with  sucb  a  distinguished  man,  but  be- 
cause they  loved  him,  as  Dickens's 
friends  and  contemporary  men  of  lit* 
eratnre  and  art  loved  him. 

B.  W.  Matz. 
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B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  publish  a  new 
edition  of  Jane  Austen's  "Nortbanger 
Abbey"  uniform  with  their  edition  of 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  published  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  The  special  attrac- 
tion la  this  edition  is  found  in  the 
twenty-tour  colored  lllastratlons  by 
G.  B.  Brock,  an  artist  who  has  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  lo  catching  and  re- 
producing the  very  spirit  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's characters. 

Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  end  Ma- 
canlay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  each 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  plalu  and 
In  col<w,  are  among  the  holiday  publicn- 


tl<»is  of  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  and  for 
very  little  readers  or  for  little  people 
requiring  to  be  read  to,  "Our  Picture 
Book,"  simple  In  text  and  gay  with 
colors,  and  "Let's  Pretend,"  containing 
diverting  verses  by  Clifton  Bingham 
and  illnstratlona  by  Bdlth  A.  Cubltt 

Dr.  A.  J.  Fynn,  Instructor  In  ethnol- 
ogy at  Denver  University,  Is  the  author 
of  a  monograph  on  "The  American 
Indian  as  a  Product  of  Envlronmeni*' 
which  Little,  Brows  &  Co.  publish. 
The  .volume  la  an  expansion  of  a  thesla 
orl^nnlly  offered  for  a  degree  from  the 
I'ulventtty  of  Colorado,  and  It  Is  the 
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fralt  ot  patient  reeearcb  and  of  pn- 
sonal  tuTettigBtfotia  In  tbe  sonthweBt 
regarding  tbe  PaeblM,  who  are  tbe 
■t>edal  type  selected  for  tbe  lllnstia- 
tlon  of  tbe  tbesis, 

In  his  volume  on  "French  Colonlata 
ud  Exiles  In  the  United  States"  Mr. 
J.  G.  Rosengarten  traverses  a  little- 
known  byi>atb  of  American  history 
and  traces  tbe  sources  and  tbe  cbarac- 
terlatlcB  of  an  element  of  our  popnla- 
tlon  wbtch  bas  contrlbnted  more  than 
Is  generally  reallced  to  the  atatesman- 
ablp,  art  and  Uteratnre  of  tbe  United 
Statea.  The  anthor  baa  made  carefnl 
rraearch,  and  a  wise  nae  of  hie  ma- 
terials and  his  work  Is  a  contribution 
of  distinct  value  to  American  history. 
The  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co. 

A  three-volume  blograpb;,  even  of  so 
great  a  preacher  and  so  good  a  man  as 
Phillips  Brooka,  imposes  rather  a  aevero 
tax  upon  preaent-day  readers.  There 
must  be  very  many,  therefore,  who  will 
welcome  the  one- volume  blograptiy, 
written,  like  the  earlier  and  larger 
work,  by  Dr.  Alexander  V.  O.  Allen, 
and  drawn  from  tbe  same  sources. 
The  condensation  la  not  secured  at  tbe 
coat  of  symmetry  and  certainly  not  at 
Uie  coat  of  Interest  It  la,  Indeed,  aln- 
gnlarly  well-ronnded  and  complete,  and 
It  presttita  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the 
noblest  personalities  of  his  generation, 
— a  man  whoae  Influence  for  good  only 
broadens  with  the  lapse  of  yeara.  E.  P. 
Dotton  &  Co. 

Dr.  Albert  Hale,  author  of  "The 
South  Americans"  (Tbe  Bobbs-Merrlll 
Company)  explains  that  while  he  bas 
written  with  a  North  American  pen. 
he  has  looked  through  South  American 
eyes  while  writing.  Very  approprl- 
atelj  be  dedicates  the  t>aok  to  Secre- 
tary Root,  who  Illustrates  better  than 
any  otb?r  American  the  sympathetic 
view  of  South  American  conditions 
and  opinions  which   Dr.  Hale  himself 


seeks  to  eueouruge.  Dr.  Hale'a  bo:>1t. 
Is,  In  effect,  a  near-by  and  at  Orst-band 
study  of  political  and  economic  cou- 
ditions  In  four  of  the  chief  South 
American  republics,— Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, Bra  all  and  VeneEuela.  wllb 
special  reference  to  their  commerctnl 
relations  with  tbe  United  States.  Tbe 
time  bas  long  passed  when  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  Ignore  either  the 
commercial  or  the  political  Importance 
of  tbe  South  American  republics,  and 
wltb  the  building  of  the  Panama  caual 
and  tbe  Improvement  of  tran>iportatlon 
facilities  the  tiee  which  link  us  wltb 
our  Bouthern  neighbors  are  likely  to 
become  stronger.  Dr.  Hale's  volume 
is  a  helpful  contribution  to  a  better 
underatanding. 

Olive  Christian  Malvery's  "Tbe  Son) 
Market"  Is  a  very  allghtly  adorned  ai^ 
count  of  a  series  of  experiments  hi 
earning  a  Uvellhoad  In  Bngtaud  and 
especially  In  London.  It  la  a  iiiilufiil 
record,  for  the  applicant  for  work  bed 
no  quallScatlona  to  offer  and  received 
little  encouragement.  The  wages  paid 
were  Incredibly  low;  tbe  lodging  sordid 
In  the  extreme;  the  food  devoured  by 
the  hungry  repulsive  beyond  belief. 
Yet,  after  all  her  experience.  i»r  be- 
lief Is  that  voluntary  Idleness  is  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  evil  conditions  under 
which  such  things  are  possible,  nud  hIi» 
urges  that  those  who  will  not  work 
sbonld  not  eat.  Two  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
stories,  that  In  wblcii  an  Indian  priiti-L- 
describes  his  Impressions  of  Loudon, 
and  "The  Becord  of  Bedelbt  Menxls- 
foot"  are  quoted  as  showing  the  origin 
of  many  evil  conditions,  the  faults  luul 
merits  of  certain  palliative  efforts  un>l 
the  actual  coudltl(»i  of  certain  claaaeii. 
The  author's  devotion  to  her  work  H 
beautiful  and  It  is  good  to  couteiuplnto 
such  noble  patience  in  behalf  of  tbe 
poor.  The  book  will  be  chiefly  valu- 
able to  those  engaged  In  philanthropic 
work,  but  is  sufficiently  stsrtllug  to 
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hold  tbe  attention  of  any  reader.  M<^ 
Clure,  PhUllpa  &  Co. 

Mr.  Arcblbald  Welra'  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Uodem  Enrope" 
la  Intended  aa  an  examination  of  tiie 
events  of  the  ell^teentb  and  early  nlue- 
teentb  centnry,  the  groandwoi^  of 
modem  European  history,  and  it  la  ar- 
ranged In  the  order  naturally  suggeated 
by  tbla  puipoae.  Monarchy  as  a  re- 
tormat;  the  revolnUon;  the  despottsm 
of  Napoleon;  the  awakening  of  Uet- 
many,  Italy  and  Spain;  moTementa 
among  the  Slavs,  Scandinavians,  and 
the  Ottomans  are  flrst  considered;  and 
then  the  fii^llsh  Industrial  reTolutlon 
and  the  new  mechanics,  economics,  pos- 
itive science  and  critical  philosophy, 
tliese  last  Ave  being  really  new  forces. 
German  national  literature,  naturallam 
and  the  Bevolntlou  la  English  litera- 
ture, are  the  subjects  of  two  chapters, 
and  last  of  all  comes  one  on  resultant 
Ideas  and  tendencies.  An  appendix 
glTM  two  lists  of  books  to  be  consnlted 
as  sourcea  of  Information.  The  book 
Is  partly  based  on  the  author's  "The 
Historical  Basis  of  Modem  Europe," 
and  is  Intuided  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose for  the  student  which  tbat  work 
accomplished  for  the  scholar.  Readera 
not  puranlng  any  systematic  course  of 
study  will  and  Its  perusal  very  useful 
In  showing  them  the  relative  value  of 
such  books  as  they  examine  for  pleas- 
ure.   Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"John  o'  Jamestown"  is  not  an  Irish- 
man, as  the  types  used  In  the  adver- 
tisements almost  persuade  one  to  be- 
lieve, but  is  none  less  than  Captain 
Jobn  Smltb,  who  prot>ably  nelHier 
wrote  nor  called  himself  after  the  style 
of  the  title.  His  story,  as  told  In  this 
book.  Is  that  wblcb  be  himself  has  nar- 
rated and  the  hero's  flts  Into  It  per- 
fectly. Loving  a  girl  of  blrtb  superior 
to  his  own,  he  Is  carried  otT  to  Vir- 
ginia, by  device  of  her  guardians,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Smith  Is  put  In  the 


way  of  acquiring  such  riches  as  en- 
able him  to  wed  her  triumphantly. 
The  little  nnuance  la  pretty  enougli 
but  the  real  hero  Is  Smith,  for  whom 
the  writer  seems  to  have  a  devoted  ad- 
miration to  which  be  Is  willing  to  eacrl- 
Sce  all  the  other  colonists.  The  hero- 
ine Is  the  granddaughter  of  tbat  dangb- 
ter  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Bothwell  wHo 
must  have  extated  Inasmuch  as  so 
many  novelists  are  willing  to  swear  to 
her  existence,  but  in  beivelf  she  Is  a 
gallant  little  peraon  and  plays  her  part 
admirably  In  this  rouiauce.  The 
friends  of  Captain  Percy  of  Virginia, 
the  hero  of  "To  Have  and  to  Hold," 
will  find  blm  also  among  the  friends  or 
"John  o'  Jamestown,"  but  Mr.  Vaughan 
Keeter  has  no  ambition  to  equal  tbat 
good  soldier's  descriptive  passages.  He 
tells  a  gCM>d  story  giving  due  w^ht  to 
the  fighting;  be  ahowa  the  terrible  suf- 
fering of  the  colonists,  and  there  makes 
an  end.    The  McCluce  Company. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Woodberry,  one  of  the 
few  American  writers  wbo  still  follow 
the  tradition  that  it  is  wortb  while  to 
criticise  as  autbor,  even  although  the 
copyrli^t  on  all  his  works  may  have 
expired,  includes  In  tals  new  volume, 
"Groat  Writers,"  Cervantes,  Scott, 
MUton,  Virgil,  Montaigne  and  Shak- 
epere.  Of  these  six  he  writes  In  the 
good  old  "North  American"  style,  not 
disdaining  reference  and  allusion,  and 
showing  here  and  Uiere  a  fondness  for 
the  method  of  those  French  critics  who 
would  not  willingly  be  Ignomot  of  any- 
thing in  the  life  of  an  author  If  they 
wish  to  criticise  his  smallest  utter- 
ance. Of  Cervantes,  he  gives  a  brief 
biography,  and  crlttcfses  only  tbe  magic 
work  by  which  the  author  is  most 
widely  known.  Of  Scott's  penoital  life 
he  writes  as  a  man  would  write  of  tbe 
object  of  bis  first  love,  if  he  conld;  of 
Milton  with  reverence  which  imparts  a 
dignified  movement  to  a  style  always 
agreeably  formal;  of  Virgil  as  of    him 
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vbo  lint  unlocks  the  gate  of  claaslc 
poetry  to  a  boy;  ol  Moatatgne  as  of  a 
fiiend  lovlnglj  noted  both  la  defects 
and  merits  and  of  Sbakspere  as  If 
tbe  wbcrie  world  granted  bis  stQ>rem- 
acf.  and  of  all  be  writes  In  paragraphs 
and  eentences  tacitly  conveying  to  the 
reader  the  conviction  that  the  author 
does  not  deem  htm  too  stiqild  to  nn- 
derstnnd  anything  but  two  syllable 
words  and  ten  word  sentences.  Tbld 
Is  a  volnme  to  be  laid  ssfde  for  a  sec- 
ond reading  with  many  more  to  fol- 
low.  The  McOlnre  Co. 

Ur.  Philip  8.  Marden's  "Greece  and 
the  ^Igean  Islands"  has  a  dark  blue 
cover,  for  reasons  to  be  found  la  the 
works  of  Lord  Byron,  and  Its  design 
Is  Greek,  and  the  "ship  of  Ulysses,"  is 
tile  UBUe  picture  reproduced  npoa  It; 
thf  text  nithln.  In  spite  of  its  sub- 
ject. Is  Americaa.  To  say  this  is  to 
H«y  that  tbe  author  Is  good-natuiedi 
and  free  from  the  merest,  slightest 
siisplclou  of  affectatloa  or  conc^t,  and 
thftt  he  presents  his  special  knowledge 
HO  modestly  tbat  tlie  Ksder  hardly  un- 
deratandi  that  he  Is  recdvlog  Instruc- 
tion. This  Is  tlie  way  of  the  contem- 
jtorai^  American  traveller,  always  ex- 
cepting the  gentleman  who  goes  forth 
ti>  discover  tyranny  and  abused  prison- 
era  and  similar  wild  fowl;  be  does  not 
tolerate  any  such  comfortable  attitude 
la  bid  resders.  Mr.  Marden  also  con- 
sldera  tbe  case  of  those  whom  bis  sc- 
cuuiit  may  Incline  to  follow  la  his  steps 
and  at  tbe  outset  gives  figures  as  to  ex- 
penses, a  piece  of  benevolence  scorned 
by  meet  Bngllsb  and  Gnropean  writere. 
Naturally,  It  Is  Impossible  nltogetber  to 
uiiilt  Atbens  from  a  book  of  travels  In 
(ireece,  but  the  dty  Is  so  much  better 
known  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Kingdom  tbat  Mr.  Marden  contents 
himself  with  giving  It  about  an  eighth 
«f  his  space,  before  taking  bis  readent 
on  various  ezcursloDs  la  Atttca,  and 
to  Delphi,  to  Mycetue  and  tbe  plain  of 


Argos,  to  Arcadia,  and  Olympla  and 
thence  to  Oelos,  Samos,  Cos,  Onldos. 
Rhodes,  Faroe  and  Corfu.  Everywhere 
he  took  photographs  and  some  flf^ 
are  reproduced,  generally  In  full  page 
pictures.  Tbe  book  will  without  donbt 
Increase  the  number  of  American  trav- 
ellers In  Oreece,  and  those  who  must 
abide  at  home  may  find  no  small  con- 
solation In  reading  It.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

Mr.  B^nard  Shaw  Is  endurable  be- 
cause there  Is  only  one  of  blm,  and 
because  he  Is  occasionally  compelled 
to  pause  In  enlightening  the  world  as 
to  bis  opinions.  In  order  to  eat  and 
sleep.  There  ara  some  scores  of  tAe 
Imltston  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
they  seem  to  wcvfe  In  relays,  so  Uiat 
the  world  Is  never  left  In  peaceful 
darkness,  and  they  come  nigh  to  belnit 
unendurable.  The  wont  result  of 
their  Imltstlon  Is  tbe  concealment  of 
tbetr  better  qualities,  for  at  the  most 
dlstsnt  glimpse  ta  an  Imitation  fibaw 
tbe  wise  man  flees,  gladly  talcing  tbe 
risk  that  tbe  creature  may  bear  a 
precious  Jewel  In  Its  bead.  Tbe  sole 
exception,  tbe  one  peraon  who  has  to 
play  Casablanca,  Is  tbe  reviewer;  he 
must  stay  and  must  read,  snd  It  Is  be 
to  whom  the  Imitator,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  mnst  look  for  Justice. 
Here  now,  for  Instance,  Is  a  pretty  vol- 
ume of  essays  with  a  preface  In  which 
tbe  author  deslrea  to  remind  re- 
viewera  not  "elect"  that  It  Is  tbe 
privilege  of  tbe  essayist  to  "make  bis 
themes  as  varied  as  be  chooses." 
Who  denies  It?  Farther,  tbe  su- 
thor  continues  and  says  sbarp  things 
of  persons  who  call  collections  of  es- 
says "desultory"  unless  tbeir  subjects 
are  kindred,  and  adds  tbat  with  sncb 
an  lat«npretatlon  of  tbe  word,  Mie 
might  apply  It  to  Shakespeare,  the  Bi- 
ble, or  life  Itself.  Certaiuiy  oue  might, 
bnt  what  In  tbe  name  of  Captain  Cut- 
tle. Is  the  bearing  of  the  argument? 
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Here  tbe  Casablancan  reviewer  torns 
over  a  few  pHgefl  and  comes  upon  ma<4t 
c-levemess,  and  manT  good  tbougbte, 
associated  with  some  extraordinary 
metapbore.  A117  one  can  leam  logic; 
0DI7  B  p«w)n  of  mental  ability  baa 
fdena  worthy  ot  tbe  application  of  logic 
and  sncb  a  person  la  Mlsa  Ellen  Buma 
Bberman  who  allows  Hr.  Bernard 
Stiaw  to  mislead  her  Into  imitating  hla 
pettMmess.  If  she  will  pay  a  little 
more  attrition  to  logic  she  may  easily 
take  her  place  among  those  who  need 
not  suppose  that  tbe  reviewer,  in  ful- 
filling blB  sole  mission,  that  of  advislDg 
possible  readera  as  to  tbe  valne  of  pub- 
lished literatnre,  will  overlook  any 
books  with  which  she  may  choose  to 
follow  her  "Words  to  the  Wise  and 
Otbers."      Henry  Holt  &  Go. 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Francis 
Bowen  published  bis  "Uodem  Phlloeo- 
pby,"  a  boge  volume,  admirably  eys- 
temattsed,  and  perhaps  It  Is  time  for 
such  a  work  as  Mr.  I.  Woodbrldge 
Blley's  "American  Philosophy,"  a  vol- 
ume of  six  hundred  pages  In  type  of 
moderate  size,  yet  dealing  only  with 
the  earlier  schools,  that  Is  to  soy  with 
very  little  produced  after  the  eight- 
eeutb  century.  It  shows  Into  what  eort 
of  an  atmosphere  Bmeison  brought  his 
Ideas,  and  whence  its  elements  were 
derived,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  author 
means  to  give  due  force  to  tbe  personal 
element  It  Includes  many  excellent  bi- 
ographies, and  many  extracts  from  tbe 
works  of  forgotten  wortfalee,  once  tbe 
light  of  colleges  and  churches.  A 
brief  bnt  lucid  historical  survey,  and  a 
chapter  on  phllowvhy  and  politics  form 
the  Introduction,  and  the  successive 
books  take  up  Puritanism,  Deism,  Ma- 
terialism and  Realism.  A  good  index 
and  some  pages  of  Notes  for  cefecenco 
complete  the  work,    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Since  tbe  death  of  tbe  extraordinary 
group  of  American  poets  of  the  Inst 
centitry.  It  has  been  customary  to  count 


bnt  three  worthy  to  be  called  their  snc- 
ceasors,  and  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Aldrlcb 
has  left  but  two.  Trae,  there  are  certain 
others,  who.  In  the  name  of  dialect  or 
flights,  descending  stair-case-flights  of 
words,  proclaim  themselves  poets,  and 
there  ere  one  or  two  others  who  have 
penned  an  imperishable  line  or  two, 
but  Is  that  all?  Quietly,  writing  verse 
only  in  the  Intsrvals  of  toiling  at  prose, 
a  few  others  have  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Artttnr  Stringer  holds  an  honorable 
place  among  them.  His  volume  "The 
Woman  in  the  Bain"  half  Gre^  and 
half  modem  in  spirit,  were  it  bnt  sixty 
or  seventy  yeat«  old,  bad  it  appeared 
In  •Graham's  or  Sartatn'a  or  Godey's 
In  the  days  of  Poe,  would  now  be  fa- 
miliar In  our  months,  but  It  comes  to- 
day, when  by  Iteration  Americans  have 
taught  themselves  to  doubt  tbe  na- 
tional poetic  ability.  Yet,  In  the  play 
of  "Sappho  In  Lencadia"  Id  this  vol- 
ume is  more  of  the  classic  spirit,  louder 
echoes  of  tbe  Qreek,  than  are  to  be 
found  In  American  verae  ezC^t  In  a 
lew  lines  of  Bryant,  a  few  poems  of 
Lowell,  and  a  single  poem  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man.  In  tbfi  company  of  lyrics,  bal- 
lads and  other  lesser  pieces  of  work 
In  this  volume  there  Is  as  good  genuine 
poetry  as  any  of  the  five  great  poets 
had  written  at  Mr.  Stringer's  age. 
True,  the  Hephaeetos  ot  "The  Passing 
of  Aphrodite"  la  no  Greek  god,  but  an 
Englisb-epeaklng  member  ot  the  P.  R. 
B.,  and  tbe  Cain  of  Mr.  Stringer  has 
tasted  the  poison  of  modem  specula- 
tion, and  is  as  far  from  primeval  stm- 
pllcity  as  any  Shiglish  word  spinner, 
but  these  ImperfecHona  may  be  forgot- 
ten In  tbe  merit  of  such  things  as  tbe 
perfect  allegoir  "In  tbe  Open";  tbe  ex- 
cellently Imagined  "Daughter  of  Deme- 
ter";  the  sbaip  bitterness  of  "Un- 
anolnted  Altars"  and  the  masculine 
Htrengtb  of  "The  Une  o'  Life"  and 
in  others,  their  peers.  Why  despair  of 
.\uierlcan  poetry  since  these  things  be? 
Uttle,  Browu  ft  Co,         _      ,,,^,,i  . 
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66  Helvetia  Rediiura,  Etc. 

HELVETIA  REDITUBA.  Go,  Tlslon,  for  you  most:  but  aot 
Too  far;  and  wheo  I'm  fain 

Bnowflelda    and    bleak,    atar-aeacctalng  For  your  dear  freshnesB,  come  and  peep 

crags,  Through  m^  closed  Uda  again. 

Lone  paBtures,  soft  with  sound  Leotutrd  BuxUy. 

Of  far-off  bells'  enchanted  chime  ^nw  ctmbm  tim^^ot. 
And  falling  waters  round. 

And  valleys,  where  the  hurrrlng  sun 

Heaps  tardy  summer  np 
'Twlzt   snow    end    enow,    and    brims 
with  warmth 

Her  life-engendering  cup — 


Far  off,  'mid  less  inspiring  airs 

Of  my  low,  sea-worn  land. 
Let  my  tired  eyes  one  moment  close 

And  these  are  near  at  hand. 

Gone  are  the  dusty  streets,  the  air 
Thick  with  the  city's  breath; 

Uprise  the  peaks,  upsprlngs  the  breeze 
That  hannts  the  ice  beneath. 

Once  more  the  dancing  lanterns  lead 

Across  the  starlit  snows; 
Once   more   the  darkling   blue   grows 
cold. 

The  pale  dawn  spreads  and  glows. 

Once  more  the  crisp   snow  seems  to 
lend 

Strange  speed  to  eager  feet, 
Till  the  cold  glories  of  the  dawn 

Merge  In  the  clondlesB  heat 

1  quit  the  snow:  I  grip  the  rock, 
The  grinning  "chimney"   try. 

And    glorious    stmggllng,    breathless, 
torn. 
Thread  the  "Oold  Needle's"  eye. 

Toil,   triumph,   rest;   then   In    the  Im- 
mense 

Embrace  of  silence  glows 
One  unimaginable  bonr 

The  plainsman  never  knows. 

But  lids  unclose,  and  you  are  gone, 

Dear  visionary  gleam. 
Was  It  the  passing  motor  mocked 

Hie  torrent  in  my  dreaml 

The  pile  of  papers  on  my  desk- 
Was  this  my  dreain-(fra«r 

Hy  tmant  pen  the  axe  that  hewed 
Bteps  In  Its  broad,  white  back? 


Those   far   fair   lands  our  feet    have 
trod- 
The  Journey  tbat  was  never  done— 
The  dreams  that  followed  us  golden 

All  mad  adventure  'neath  the  sun— 
Ships  In  the  trough  of  a  waste  sea 

The  treasuries  of  outlawed  Kings— 

And  the  white  walls  of  Babylon;— 

Ah!  woe  Is  me  for  all  these  things! 

Xonr  staff  and  scrip  are  laid  aside 
And  all  my  golden  minstrelsy; 

We  sail  no  more  at  the  turn  of  the  tide 
In  a  captured  vessel  oat  to  sea. 

OhI  fslLen  and  sick  and  tired  are  we! 
Bleek    sloth    about    us    twines    sod 

And  where  Is  the  sword  that  should  set 
us  freef— 
Ah!  woe  Is  me  for  all  these  things! 

The  street  lamps  In  a  dreary  line 

Gaze  through  the  dusk  with  venom- 
ous eyes. 
We  stir  the  Are  snd  pour  the  wine. 

For  we  have  done  with  enterprise. 
The  anxious  town  about  ue  lies; 

Another  song  the  shrill  wind  sings 
Than  that  which  startled  the  morning 
skiee— 

Ah!  woe  is  me  for  all  these  things! 

Envoi. 
A  sudden  gust  and  a  rattle  of  rain, 
And  a  thought  which  leaps  In  the 
heart  and  stings. 
Draw    the    curtains   close    round    the 
window  pane!— 
Ah!  woe  Is  me  for  all  these  things] 


Tba  SpMlator. 
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MODERNISM  AND  THE  PAPAL  ENCYCLICAL. 


Two  qoefltlons  Buggested  by  recent 
«vents  are  not  nnfrequently  upon  tti« 
lipB  of  Inqalrera:  "What  is  Uodem- 
leml"  and  "Wby  has  tbe  Pope  con- 
demned it7"  We  maj  pnt  aside,  first 
of  all,  the  hastr  coajecture  that  the 
Pope,  by  some  traditional  Instinct  of 
bis  see,  bas  wished  to  fulminate 
against  modem  life  and  progress.  The 
term  "Modernist"  Is  not  of  the  Pope's 
minting.  It  was  used  by  ModenOst 
writers  themselves  to  connote  their 
own  ethos  of  tbougbt  and  writing,  and 
the  Pope— rather  courteoualf,  I  thin); 
— took  the  term  Just  as  he  found  It. 
For  the  rest,  the  Church  has  no  partic- 
ular quarrel  with  whatever  Is  soundest 
and  best  Id  modern  civilization.  If 
every  people  in  Chrleteodom  wished  to 
have  a  fuller  measure  of  civil  liberty 
under  more  democratic  condltl<«i8,  the 
Holy  See  has  declared  that  the  Church 
ts  Indifferent  to  forms  of  government, 
and  that  she  Is  ready  to  bless  and  sup- 
port any  or  all  which  the  nations  may 
wish  to  adopt.  If  men  desire  to  make 
the  most  abundant  use  of  the  scientific 
discoveries  which  have  come  to  enrich 
modern  life,  and  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other by  wireless  telegraphy,  and  visit 
one  another  In  alr-sbips,  tbe  Gburch  is 
ready  to  rejoice  with  them  In  all  that 
they  may  do  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  liberty  which  she  denies  to  her 
members  Is  that  of  saying  "no"  where 
God  has  said  "yes,"  or.  to  put  It  other- 
wise, the  liberty,  in  those  who  profess 
ber  creeds  and  share  her  communion, 
ot  saying  yes  and  no  at  the  same  time. 

At  first  Bight  It  would  seem  that 
Modernism  is  not  a  mere  tangle  of 
teadencleB,  but  more  or  less  of  a  com- 
pact whole,  and  that  therefore  It  Is 
possible  to  define  It,  at  least  In  e  broad 
and  genenU  nay,  by  saying  that  It  is 
B  form  of  belief  which  finds  the  origin 


of  all  religion  and  knowledge  of  God  In 
the  soul's  Internal  sense  and  experi- 
ence. And  If  this  definition  should 
prompt  the  further  question  "What  Is 
it  that  feeds  the  sense  and  produces  the 
experience?"  It  would  be  necessary  to 
add  that  Uodemlam  replies  that  It  is 
the  Divine  Reality,  or  God  Himself 
who  by  a  permanent  indwelling  and 
action  In  the  soul — called  Immanence — 
manifests  Himself  In  some  measure  to 
It,  and  draws  it  Into  union  with  Him. 
In  point  of  fact,  such  a  definition  falls 
very  far  short  of  covering  the  area  to 
be  defined,  for  it  represents  at  most 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
principle  from  which  Modernism  sets 
out,  or  upon  which,  or  around  which, 
it  builds.  Taking  the  thought-move- 
ment SB  it  actually  exists,  It  will  suffice 
for  the  moment  to  say  that  it  la  a 
gronp  of  beliefs,  manifold  and  various, 
but  more  or  less  Interconnected  so  as 
to  form  a  system,  and  that  this  system 
will  be  best  understood  If  we  consider 
a  few  of  Its  more  salient  beliefs  lu 
detail. 

In  the  recent  Papal  Encyclical 
Poscendi  Qr^fit  there  Is  contained  a 
very  able  and  remarkable  exposition 
of  the  Modernist  doctrines,  one.  In  fact, 
so  full  and  elaborate  that  the  general 
reader  may  perhaps  be  excusable  if 
be  has  been  found  to  have  shirked  the 
task  of  studying  It  quite  as  closely  and 
carefully  as  the  document  certainly  de- 
serves. Tbe  scope  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle Is  merely  to  Indicate  a  few  of  the 
chief  Modernist  beliefs,  so  that  It  may 
thuB  suggest  an  answer  In  brief  to  the 
question  as  totbe  meaning  of  Modern- 
ism, and  at  the  same  time  to  show  tbe 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  doc- 
trines and  Catholic  faith,  so  that  the 
reader  may  gather  for  himself  tbe  an- 
swer to  thBt  further  question  as  to  the 
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reasons  wtilcb  have  led  the  Pope  to 
condemn  It.  I  take  It  that  we  eball 
be  fairly  at  the  heart  ot  tbe  Modernist 
system  U  out  of  tbe  structure  of  Its 
doctrines  we  eelect  tbe  following  Ave. 
I  may  add  that  In  what  follows  I 
speak  dlattnctlTely  of  the  Catbollc 
Church,  because  I  have  no  sort  of  claim 
to  spesk  of  any  other,  bnt  I  do  not  wlsb 
to  Imply  that  many  of  the  great  princi- 
ples which  the  Encyclical  defends  are 
not  happily  common  to  a  large  nnmber 
of  sincere  and  earnest  CbrlstUns  out- 
side her  pale. 

I.— NOX-lKTXBVXKTlON    OF   TBS  DlVIHB 
IN  HiSTOBT 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  Modernism 
is  tbe  entire  separation  of  the  domain 
of  faltb  from  that  of  history.  These 
two  domains  are  beld  to  be  as  circles 
which  do  not  intersect  in  any  part  of 
their  area.  All  that  is  dtvlne  or  super- 
natural is  assigned  to  the  one;  all  tbat 
Is  visible  or  verlSable  Is  claimed  for 
tbe  otiier.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tbis  assumes  a  priori  tbat  a  divine  or 
supernatural  fact — such  as  tbe  Resur- 
rection or  the  feeding  of  tbe  multitude 
in  the  desert — cannot  be  effected  in 
sucb  a  way  as  to  be  visible  or  prov- 
able, and  so  become  matter  of  history. 
It  follows  that  ail  those  parts  of  the 
Gospel  which  narrate  facts  of  a  mi- 
raculous or  supernatural  character — 
some  tbree-flftbs  of  tbe  entire  text — 
must  be  treated  as  devoid  of  any  bls- 
torlcal  reality.  Most  of  all,  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  non-intervention  of  tbe  di- 
vine in  history  affects  the  concept  of 
Christ,  and  Insists  upon  a  practical 
distinction  between  the  Christ  of  his- 
torical (act  and  the  Christ  of  Faltb. 
Tbe  Christ  of  btstorical  fact  is  a  man 
who  entars  this  world  and  leaves  It 
like  any  one  else,  whose  body  rots  In 
tbe  grave  and  goes  Into  dust  like  those 
of  other  m«L  He  passes  tbrongb  life 
with  tbe  same  limitations  of  knowledge 
and  education  imposed  upon  him  by 


tbe  circumstances  of  his  place  and 
time.  His  rdigloua  experience  lifts 
him  Indeed  above  tbe  level  ot  the  aver- 
age man,  bnt  as  far  as  the  reality  of 
historical  fact  goes,  be  is  simply  a  Oal- 
llean  peasant  and  a  man  wbo  lived  and 
died  amongst  his  fellows.  If  it  be 
urged  against  this  abasement  ot  Christ, 
tbat  we  have  the  evidence  of  tbe  evan- 
gelists that  He  did  works  which  trans- 
Bcended  the  power  ot  man,  tbe  Mod- 
ernist reply  is  that  It  la  precisely  tbis 
transcending  element  tbat  Is  not  real 
history,  or  historical  fact,  but  history 
transflgnred  and  embroidered  by  tbe 
faith  of  His  followers,  and  that  con- 
sequently It  has  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  genuine  historical  account  of  Christ 
as  presented  to  us  In  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment There  Is,  thus,  neither  a  Di- 
vine Christ  nor  any  Intervention  of  tbe 
divine  to  be  found  in  blatory.  In  con- 
formity with  this  principle,  Uodemlats 
are  said  to  have  asserted  tbat  no  gen- 
uine proof  of  tbe  divinity  ot  Christ  Is 
discoverable  In  tbe  synoptic  Gospels. 
With  a  plan  of  tbe  elbnlnatlon  of  tbe 
divine  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and 
a  priori  as  part  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, It  would  certainly  have 
been  somewhat  surprising  if  there  had 
been.  Were  this  determlnstlon  to 
shot  out  sll  evidence  of  the  divine 
from  history  adopted  only  pro  forma,  or 
for  argument's  sake,  in  seeking  a  com- 
mon ground  when  dealing  with  unbe- 
lievers, it  might  reasonably  be  under- 
stood as  a  mere  policy  of  apologetic. 
But  It  is  slgnlilcaat  that  with  the  Mod- 
ernist it  is  not  a  matter  of  policy,  bnt 
a  matter  of  principle,  and  of  a  princi- 
ple advisedly  and  sincerely  held  as  ly- 
ing at  the  very  foundation  of  bis  sys- 
tem. He  believes  that  In  history,  as 
In  science,  our  observation  falls  only 
on  phenomena,  and  that  the  Divine 
Reality  does  not  and  cannot  enter  Into 
ttie  sphere  of  human  life  or  acttvlty,  so 
as  to  become  a  flgnre  or  ageot  In  his- 
tory. 
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In  the  face  of  this  root  principle  of 
denial,  and  of  Its  rigorous  conse^aence 
Id  ttw  reduction  of  Ghrlst  to  the  human 
lerel  on  the  stage  of  blatorr,  the  Cath- 
olic OhiiFCli  ttmragb  ber  Supreme  Head 
has  raised  ber  voice  In  ccmdemnatlon 
and  correction.  Being  vhat  she  la, 
and  believing  what  she  does,  It  la  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  she  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  The  exclusion  of  a  Divine 
Obrlat  from  the  domain  of  historical 
tact,  and  the  cardinal  principle  upon 
which  It  reata,  namely  the  non-lnger- 
eoce  of  the  divine  in  human  history.  Is 
felt  to  be  not  only  Incompatible  with 
Catholic  faith,  but  subversive  of  Cbrls- 
tlanlly.  For  GhrlsUsnlty  Is  nothing  If 
not  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  very  meaning  and  the 
whole  slgniflcance  of  the  Incarnation 
is  precisely  that  the  divine  did  enter 
Into  our  human  life  and  history,  and 
that  Ood  was  bom  Into  this  world, 
lived  and  walked,  and  taught  In  our 
midst,  and  that  He  waa  the  author  of 
the  words  that  men  heard  from  His 
haman  lips,  and  of  the  worXa  which 
tbej  saw  wrought  by  His  human 
banda.  All  thla,  and  nothing  less  than 
this,  the  Church  finds  in  the  revealed 
troth  that  "The  Word  was  made 
Flesh,  and  dwelt  among  as." 

No  one  Imagines  that  In  this  life,  the 
Divine  Natnre  In  Its  essence  becomes 
visible  or  tangible,  but  every  one  who 
accepts  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Incsr- 
neUon  holds  that  a  Divine  Person  came 
here  upon  earth,  and  said  divine  words 
and  did  dlTlne  deeds  which  were  audi- 
ble and  visible,  and  conseqaently  mat- 
tar  of  history,  and  of  trae  narration  by 
the  evangelists.  This  presence  and  ac- 
tion of  the  divine  hi  the  human  life, 
made  evidence  In  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  witnessed  to,  and  become  the 
rational  groundwork  of  the  supernat- 
ural act  of  faith,  are  an  essential  part 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  In  tact, 
without  It,  our  Chrtstlanlty  would  be 


bereft  of  any  historical  basis,  and 
taken  apart  from  thla  bed-rock  of  testi- 
mony. It  would  be  difficult  to  see  how 
onr  faith  could  be  anything  more  than 
that  blind  subjective  emotion  which 
the  Church  has  long  since  repudiated 
under  the  name  of  fldeism,  or  faith 
without  natural  and  rational  founda- 
tion. It  la  needless  to  say  that  we 
do  not  save  our  souls  by  believing  in 
hiatory  or  by  any  mere  intellectual  per- 
ception, but  we  save  them  by  faith — 
an  assent  of  the  Intellect  prompted  by 
the  will — believing  with  the  help  of 
grace,  tlie  word  and  work  of  God,  the 
saying  and  doing  of  which  are  en- 
trttiched  In  history.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  safeguarding  this  supreme  in- 
terest of  the  reasonable  character  ot 
our  service  of  faith  that  the  Vatican 
Council  afOrmed  that  the  obedience  ot 
faith  was  not  a  blind  action  of  the 
mtod,  and  that  besides  the  inqjlntton 
of  grace.  It  has  to  Justify  Its  wllfnl  as- 
sent by  having  a  basis  of  proof  In  "di- 
vine tacts,"  and  Is  thus  brought  "Into 
hsrmony  with  reason."  '  That  is  only 
to  say  that,  by  the  wise  bnltdlng  of 
Him  who  Is  at  once  the  anthor  ot  na- 
ture and  of  grace,  reason  underlies 
faith,  and  the  natural  Is  the  ground- 
work of  the  supernatural.  Thus,  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  merely  by  the  re- 
cent Encyclical,  but  by  the  teaching  of 
the  CBcumenical  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can, baa  taken  up  a  position  which 
must  by  Its  very  meaning  resist  to  the 
uttermost  any  elimination  of  the  divine 
element  from  the  domain  of  Gospel 
history.  That  must  stand  In  part  for 
tlie  anaww  to  the  question  why  Plus 
the  Tenth  has  condemned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Modernists. 

II.— Thb    Bvoldtiohabt    GoNscions- 
hkbs  of  Christ 
Duder  this  second  tenet  of  the  Mod- 
ernist system,  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  collision  between  it  and  the  ac- 
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cepted  Catholic  teaching  travels  back 
once  more  to  the  concept  of  the  Incar- 
natton.  The  Catholic  mind  In  think- 
ing of  Christ  inatlnctlTety  begins 
from  the  side  of  the  divine,  tor  there 
alone  is  the  Person,  to  whom  all  His 
words  and  acts  are  assignable  albeit 
operated  In  the  human  nature.  It 
knows  that  to  speak  of  Christ  is  to. 
speak  of  God  the  Son,  living,  teaching, 
suffering  In  His  bumanltr-  It  will 
never  accept  as  the  relation  between 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  and  His  Qod- 
bead  anything  short  of  a  union  which 
makes  one  personality.  It  regards  as 
an  evasion  of  Christianity  any  attempt 
to  treat  Christ  as  a  mere  glorified 
super-Hnman,  a  man  uplifted  Into 
some  vague  or  undeflned  closeness  to 
Ood,  or  a  man  who  has  been  merely 
filled  or  Inspired  by  God,  or  a  man  dif- 
fering only  from  the  rest  of  men  Inso- 
much as  he  has  been  vouchsafed  an 
exceptional  measare  of  religious  experi- 
ence. Its  reply  to  all  such  mincing 
formuUe  Is  the  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward one,  that  He  Is  God— Ood  made 
man  for  our  salvation — and  In  tbi^ 
truth  it  finds  and  feels  the  wbole  Joy 
and  strength  of  Its  Christianity.  This 
concept  of  Cbrist — made  clear  at  the 
Council  of  BpheauB  fourteen  centuries 
ago — will  explain  why  the  Catholic 
conscience  recoils  trom  certain  views 
which  Modernist  writers  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  evolutionary  character 
of  the  human  knowledge  or  conaclons- 
ness  of  Christ.  It  is  not  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  could  ever  suppose  that 
the  human  soul  of  Cbrist  possessed 
the  abaolnte  omniscience  of  His  God- 
head, for  the  Infinite  cannot  be  con- 
tained in  the  finite.  But  it  la  the  com- 
mon accqtted  teaching,  not  merely  of 
Catholic  theologians,  but  of  Fathers 
and  Councils  of  the  Church,  that  by 
virtue  of  the  personal  union  of  His 
human  soul  to  the  Godhead,  It  ever 
possessed  a  super-excelling  share  in  the 
divine  knowledge,  and  thus  had  tbat 


power  of  knowing  all  that  it  wished 
or  needed  to  know,  which  has  been 
called  relative  omniscience.  In  such 
knowledge  there  Is  necessarily  perfecti- 
bility, and  theologians  of  the  school 
of  St  Thomas  have  taught  that  there 
was  a  real,  as  well  as  an  outward  prog- 
ress In  Christ's  human  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  that 
Catholic  teaching  denies  any  sort  of 
evolution.  In  the  sense  of  progress,  In 
the  knowledge  In  the  human  mind  of 
Christ,  but  tbat  It  maintains  that  such 
evolution  must  be  one  tbat  Is  compati- 
ble with  the  unspeakably  close  and  per- 
sonal union  which  subsisted  from  the 
beginning  between  Christ's  human  soul 
and  His  Godhead.  The  least  that 
"would  be  involved  as  the  resultant  of 
this,  the  HyiHMtatic  Union,  from  Its  in- 
ception would  be  the  knowledge  In  the 
mind  of  Christ  of  His  own  Godhead 
and  of  His  divine  salvlfic  purpose  and 
mission  to  mankind. 

There  are  two  points  In  which  the 
Modernist  doctrine  stands  out  in  con- 
tradiction to  this  teach  big. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Uodemlst  sys- 
tem, by  the  very  logic  of  what  we  may 
call  Its  root  principle.  Is  constrained  to 
speak  of  the  knowledge  in  the  buman 
mind  of  Christ  as  the  fruit  of  an  ex- 
alted religious  experience  derived  from 
the  divinity  Immanent  In  Him,  and  re- 
vealing Itself  to  Him.  As  a  result,  the 
knowledge  and  the  experience,  al- 
though admittedly  far  above  and  be- 
yond that  which  is  given  to  the  rest  of 
men.  Is  held  to  differ  not  In  kind,  but 
only  In  measure  from  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  was  common  to 
the  prophets,  or  to  the  great  foonders 
and  leaders  of  religions,  such  as  Bud- 
dha, Confucius,  Mahomet  and  others. 
In  whom  God  was  also  Immanent,  al- 
beit revealing  Himself  In  a  lower  and 
lees  vivid  degree.  The  Catholic 
Church  cannot  accept  this  patting  of 
Cbrist  on  the  same  plane,  w  the  upper 
end  of  the  same  Inclined  plane,  with 
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merely  fauman  teachers,  any  more  than 
she  could  accept  tbe  relationehip  be- 
tween God  and  tlieae  human  leaden* 
of  religions  as  so  many  approximate  In- 
carnations. No  doubt  tbe  Incarnation, 
as  the  enpreme  union  between  Qod  and 
man,  bas  Its  analogies  and  Its  reflex  In 
all  the  lesser  iclatlonahlps  of  tbe  Cre- 
ator and  tbe  creature,  and  no  doubt 
God  makes  a  revelation  ot  Himself,  by 
the  natural  light  of  reason  or  by  tbe 
promptings  of  His  grace,  to  all  men 
who  seek  Him  In  sincerity.  But  the 
shadow  IB  not  tbe  substance,  and  that 
snch  guidance  given  by  Qod  to  KIs 
rational  creatures  should  be  tn  any 
sense  comparable  or  co-ordinate  with 
tbe  infusion  of  dlvloe  knowledge  which 
God  tbe  Son  pours  Into  His  oim  soul, 
by  its  personal  union  with  His  God- 
head, Is  felt  to  be  contrary  to  the 
unique  and  incommunlcBble  glory  and 
dignity  of  the  Christ  as  understood 
and  held  by  Catholic  Christianity. 

Tbe  second  point  In  which  tbis  di- 
vergence of  principle  makes  Itself  felt, 
and  keenly  felt,  is  in  tbe  question  of 
the  extent  of  the  knowledge  in  tbe 
mind  ot  Christ.  WhUe  tbe  Church 
recognises  that  the  soul  of  Christ  m 
a  creature  must  be  bounded  by  those 
limitations  which  ntHreBsarlly  attach  to 
a  finite  being — even  when  admitted  to 
the  vision  of  God — she  repudiates  any 
lack  or  defect  of  knowledge  In  Christ, 
which  would  be  unworthy  of  the  union 
of  tbe  divinity  and  the  humanity  in  the 
Incarnation,  or  Inconsistent  with  the 
office  of  the  Redeemer.  On  the  other 
bond,  the  Modernist  governed  In  his 
exegesis  by  his  foregone  principle  of 
non-lngerence.  represents  Christ  as  ikib- 
sessing  In  this  human  soul  tbe  knowl- 
edge which  might  well  belong  to  a 
highly  religious  peasant  of  His  age, 
place  and  period.  It  is  thus  asserted 
that  Christ  during  the  greater  portion 
of  His  lUe  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
His  own  Divinity;  that  He  bad  no  con- 
ception of  tbe  Church  which 'was  to  be 
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later  on  founded  by  His  followers;  that 
He  lived  and  died  without  any  sus- 
picion that  He  was  tbe  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. In  this  we  have  the  theory  of 
Kenosis  carried  to  a  point  In  which  It 
becomes  deBtructive  of  the  Catholic 
concept  ot  the  Incarnation.  This  pic- 
ture of  an  Ignorant  Christ,  blundering 
plteoUBly  over  tbe  nature  and  nearness 
of  His  kiiucdom,  waking  up  one  day  to 
make  tbe  discovery  that  He  was  God, 
and  going  to  His  death  without  an  ink- 
ling that  by  so  doing  He  was  saving 
mankind,  or  that  His  blood  was  tli<* 
price  of  man's  solvatioD,  is  not  a  Christ 
which  the  Catholic  conscience  can  In 
the  least  recognize.  It  is  not  the  Di- 
vine Christ  whom  we  and  millions  of 
good  CbrlBtlans  who  are  not  Catholics 
have  been  taught  to  love  and  worship, 
and  It  Is  certainly  not  a  Christ  to  whom 
we  could  ever  bend  tbe  knee  In  adora- 
tion. Rather  it  Is  a  pitiful  caricature, 
.from  which  we  turn  wltb  indifference. 
If  not  with  contempt.  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prlfOng  that  the  attempt  to  foist  it  upon 
believing  souls  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dearly  loved  Christ  and  the  cherished 
Christianity  whicb  tbe  Church  has 
preached  for  some  twenty  centuries, 
should  have  been  deeply  resented  by 
faithful  Catholics,  and  should  have 
brought  upon  Modernists  the  Church's 
and  condemnation. 


III.  —  Tbk  Sbmsb-oroak    and    Irbta- 

BILITT    or    DOOHA. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  and 
foi^reaching  of  all  the  differences  be- 
tween Modernism  and  Catholicism  is 
to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  d<^ma 
which  the  Modernist  derives  from  his 
root  principle  as  to  the  origrln  of  re- 
ligion. Tbe  position  of  Catholicism 
as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  dogma 
is  sufBciently  well  known  and  unmis- 
takably clear.  It  holds  that  God  who 
made  man  was  pleased  to  become  bis 
Teacher.  That  Is  to  say.  tbe  Divine 
Intelligence  has  spoken  to  the  Intelli- 
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gence  of  man,  so  tbat  maa  may  be  en- 
llSbtened  and  aanctlfled  by  tlie  divine 
tmth,  and  to  the  will  of  man  tbat  man 
may  be  won  to  tbe  likeness  ot  tbe  di- 
vine life  and  bollneos.  God  baa  tbus 
spoken  to  tbe  propbets,  and  tbrongb 
His  Divine  Son,  and  His  ntterance  Is 
called  Bevelatlon.  Uan's  receiving 
and  believing  vbat  Ood  has  aald  to 
blm  iq  called  faltb.  It  la  the  anpreme 
worsblp  in  which  hie  Intellect,  tbe  high- 
est part  of  hlB  nature,  Is  bowed  down 
In  homage  to  the  Intellect  of  bis  Maker, 
to  be  completed  by  love  or  will-wor- 
ship In  which  the  will  of  the  Father 
is  done  upon  Earth  as  It  Is  In  Heaven. 
We  may  note  that  Ood  tn  the  work  of 
revelation  follows,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  lines  of  His  own  work  la  creation, 
and  having  made  man  Intelligent  and 
loving,  addressee  Himself  to  bla  Intel- 
ligence and  to  bis  heart,  and  to  the 
heart  throngb  tbe  intelligence,  for  we 
only  love  what  we  know.  The  voice 
of  Gatbollclam  to  the  nations  la  there- 
fwe:  "Here  is  a  message  of  salvation, 
a  body  of  trattas  which  Ood  has  taught, 
and  of  laws  which  God  has  com- 
manded, and  becanse  He  baa  spoken 
them,  they  are  true  and  holy,  and  they 
never  can  cease  to  be  so." 

In  this  two  things  are  quite  evident 
First,  It  la  held  that  the  Dtvlne  mes- 
sage of  revealed  tmth  comes  from  God 
In  order  to  be  known  aud  understood. 
It  la  therefore  addressed  to  man's  In- 
telligence, and  by  this  fact  It  comes 
from  God  In  an  Intelllglhle  or  Intellect- 
ive form,  and  as  such,  we  call  It  most 
aptly  and  appropriately  the  "word  of 
Ood."  Secondly,  the  revealed  truth  In 
Its  Intellective  form  (viz.,  appealing  to 
tbe  understanding)  Is  dlvl&e  and  Im- 
mntablB  In  the  sense  that  It  can  never 
be  other  than  true.  "Tbe  truth  of  the 
Lord  remalneth  for  ever."   Catholicism 


recognises  that  It  Is  precisely  this  in- 
tellective '  or  mind  appeal  which  Is  tbe 
great  safeguard  of  mtelllgent  and  rea- 
sonable, as  marked  off  from  merely 
sentimental  or  emotional  religion. 

Such  a  body  of  revealed  trath,  or 
dogma,  as  It  Is  called,  Is,  Indeed,  neces- 
sarily subject  to  a  law  of  development 
In  the  sense  that  It  becomes  In  tbe 
course  of  the  ages  more  explicit  Bat 
by  the  nature  ot  its  origin  It  Is  a  devel- 
opment which  follows  the  character 
of  revelation,  Jnst  as  revelation  It- 
self followed  tbe  character  of  cre- 
ation, and  is  therefore  a  develop- 
ment from  truth  to  truth.  Tbat  Is 
to  say,  It  Is  a  development  which  has 
for  its  primary  term  or  termtoiia  a  <pio 
the  trutb-meesage,  as  it  came  from  the 
mind  of  the  Maker,  having  stamped 
upon  It,  and  bearing  upon  it  through- 
out In  Ita  Intellective  form  or  mlod- 
meaning,  the  stable  and  Indesti^ctlble 
character  which  belongs  to  the  Word 
of  God. 

Between  this  and  the  Modernist  con- 
ception of  dogma,  and  Its  development, 
there  Is  a  difference  which  goes  down 
to  tbe  very  tonndatlonB  of  tbe  system. 
The  Modernist  begins,  not  with  a  com- 
munication of  truth  from  God  to  the 
mind  of  man,  but  with  a  mere  mani- 
festation made  by  God  of  Himself  as 
Immanent  In  the  conscience,  to  the  re- 
ligious tentt.  What  man  receives 
from  God  Is  not  a  trnth-message,  but  a 
foAing  of  religious  experience.  This 
the  Modffl-nist  calls  revelation,  and 
with  it,  so  to  speak,  God's  part  begins 
and  ends.  But  man  handles  bis  feel- 
ing or  religious  experience,  and,  by  use 
of  bla  Intellect,  seeks  to  explain  It  to 
himself.  In  doing  so  he  gives  It  an 
Intellective  expression  and  transforms 
It  into  terms  of  dogma.  Thus  tbe  In- 
tellective  expression   and   the   trans- 

U>  uy  thkt  In  InalatlDff  ■plratlon.    All  tbftC  It  reqalru  U  thM  6<mI 
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lormatloa  are  not  God'i  work,  but 
man'B  own  wort,  uuJ  one  for  which 
inan  and  not  Ood  Is  reqKHifllble.  In 
thia  way  dogma  aa  an  expreaahui  of 
revelation  la  pot  upon  a  pnrely  hnman 
foundation.  The  dogmatic  traths — 
the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  the 
Beaarrectlon,  formulated  for  belief,  be- 
came mere  human  and  Inadequate 
BTmbola  which  may  be  helptnl  at  one 
time  and  QBeleas  or  hannfnl  at  another. 
The  InaUblllty  aa  well  aa  the  falllblUty 
of  dogma  becomes  a  taw  and  a  necea- 
alty  of  the  ayBtem.  Ita  Krmlmu  a  quo 
IB  not  truth  bnt  aenae,  and  tta  evolu- 
tion. In  BO  far  aa  it  has  any,  would  not 
be  a  development  In  which  something 
remaloa  the  Bame,  losing  nothing  which 
it  has  had  while  growing  fuller  and 
clearer,  but  a  mere  aucceSBfon  of  trans- 
formations In  which  one  Intellective 
form  Is  cast  aside  to  make  way  for  an- 
other. Socb  a  series  of  subatltuUouB 
might  Indicate  at  moat  a  development 
of  the  religious  lente  underlying  the 
transformations,  but  It  would  no  more 
be  a  development  of  doctrine  or  dogma, 
than  the  succesaion  of  the  views  In  a 
kaleidoscope  wonld  be  a  development 
of  Ita  drat  representation. 

Readers  of  Cardinal  Newmau'a  Bttag 
OH  ttie  DettlopmetU  of  DoctHw— a  de- 
velopment presupposing  external  reve- 
lation aod  proceeding  from  an  original 
body  of  revealed  truth  aa  a  UrmkMU  a 
giro  by  a  law  according  to  which  all 
that  was  first  given  Is  preserved,  and 
In  which  the  latest  product,  to  be  gen- 
uine, must  have  existed  In  the  original 
germ — will  recognise  at  once  the 
chaam  that  separates  this  teaching, 
which  Is  clearly  compatible  with  the 
stability  of  dogma,  from  the  destruc- 
tive sense-transformation  theory  of  the 
Modernist,  which  demands  and  re- 
quires Ita  utter-instabllltT  and.  if  I 
may  say  so,  treats  Christian  doctrines 
as  mere  soap-bubbles  blown  by  the  In- 
tellect from  the  pipe  of  rellgtouB  expe- 
rience.      According  to  this  theory,  U 
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would  be  open  to  any  Christian  who 
found  himself  no  longer  spiritually 
helped  by  tlie  dogma  of  the  Atonement 
to  discard  its  fact-value  and  take  sim- 
ply Christ's  death  as  an  edifying  ex- 
ample of  seif-Bacrlfice,  and  Id  like  man- 
ner to  regard  the  Resurrection  not  hb 
an  historical  fact,  but — to  use  tlw 
phrase  of  an  eminent  French  Modern- 
ist— as  a  roundabout  way  of  snylng 
that  "ChrlBt  Is  our  contemporary." 
Even  the  Incarnation  Itself  might 
come  to  be  treated  as  merely  a  cum- 
brouB  and  crude  matter  of-fact  exprea- 
slon  of  the  Immanence  of  God  la  all. 
but  especially  In  the  highly  exalted 
spiritual  croatlon.  la  this  process  the 
whole  of  the  Nlcene  Greed  could  grad- 
ually be  disposed  of,  under  the  plea  of 
reaching  a  higher  and  more  helpful  sig- 
nificance, or  rendering  of  the  religious 
sense,  snd  the  system  would  eventuate 
not  in  the  development,  but  In  the 
dlsBoluti<ai  of  dogma.  The  Catholic 
Churoh  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
stand  by,  mute  and  with  flrms  folded, 
while  the  whole  dogmatic  system  of 
Chris tlan  faith  was  being  cast  Into 
the  melting-pot  of  the  Modernists.  The 
Bncyclical  of  Pins  the  Tenth  has  struck 
straight  at  the  whole  fallacy,  and  not 
BO  much  by  any  fresh  decision,  but  by 
re-uttering  the  condemnation  which 
Boch  errors  have  already  received  Bome 
forty  years  ago  In  the  Decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  These  Decrees  af- 
firmed with  the  authority  of  a  Gen- 
eral Council  the  great  foundational 
truths — the  fact  of  an  external  Revela- 
tion, the  nature  of  faith  as  a  mental 
assent,  the  perpetuity  and  sUbUlty  of 
dc^ma  and  the  character  of  true,  as 
dlstingulstaed  from  false,  doctrinal  de- 
velopment. 

A  curious  form  of  mlBcoaccption 
which  seems  to  have  found  a  place  Id 
the  mind  of  some  critica  in  haste  has 
been  the  supposition  that  In  the  recent 
Bncyclical  the  Pope  has  condemned  the 
wbirie  principle  of  doctrinal  develop- 
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ment.  Tbat  Indeed  would  be  paselDg 
straDge  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  this 
prlDclple,  essentially  Catholic,  la 
Btamped  upon  tbe  wbole  face  of 
Cburch  blstoiy.  and  Is  seen  In  full 
worblng,  even  In  the  earliest  Councils. 
It  was  noted  by  tbe  Schoolmea,  wbo 
marked  It  as  a  growth  from  within, 
and  not  from  wltbout,  in  their  dictnm 
Mm  profeclus  fidev  in  fldeU,  sed  pnfefUig 
/Melto  in  fide.  It  was  minutely  dls- 
CUBsed  at  the  Council  of  Florence  In 
1438,  and  described  by  ite  name  of 
"development"  or  "unfolding"  its  con- 
tra-distinguished  from  accretion  or 
"addition"  from  without.  It  was  In 
fact  the  chief  argument  of  tbe  Arch- 
bishop of  Rhodes  and  of  Bessarioa  In 
tbe  debates  with  the  Greeks  over  the 
admission  of  tbe  FiUogue.  lU  laws 
and  tests  have  happily  received  classic- 
treatment  at  tbe  bands  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  and  Its  place  In  the  system  of 
Catholic  belief  has  been  affirmed  Id 
the  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  Vati- 
can Council — an  affirmation  on  which 
the  recent  Encyclical  distinctly  lays 
SEieclal  stress.  Hence  tbe  last  thing 
which  could  be  reasonably  Imputed  to 
the  Church  or  to  Plus  the  Tenth 
would  be  any  Intention  to  Impugn  tbe 
principle  of  dogmatic  development. 
Rather  Is  It  that  Jnst  because  the  prin- 
ciple iB  so  precious  and  so  vltiil,  the 
Holy  i^ee  has  felt  It  to  be  u  matter 
of  supreme  importance  tbat  It  should 
be  safeguarded  from  crude  exaggera- 
tions, and  moat  of  all  from  l^elng 
robbed  of  the  majesty  of  Its  stablHty, 
and  thus  l>e  deformed  and  d^^adeil 
Into  a  mere  succession  of  temporary 
trn  nsf ormations . 

Not  a  tittle  obscurity  has  been  Im- 
ported into  this  consldemtlon  by  push- 
lug  too  far  and  very  recklessly  tbe 
patent  distinction  between  a  dogmatl<; 
truth  and  Its  expression  or  formula. 
A  dogma  may  be  a  necessary  truth, 
like  tbe  doctrine  concerning  Qod's  life 
and  nature,  and  as  such  It  Is  eternally 


true.  Or  It  may  be  a  lacMruth,  like 
the  Incarnation,  and  as  such  It  is  ever- 
lastingly true.  For  if  It  be  true  at 
all  that  God  became  man,  a  fact  once 
o  fact  Is  always  a  fact,  and  not  eveo 
God  Himself  could  destroy  It.  So  far 
we  may  note  the  Indestructible  per- 
manence of  dogmatic  truth  In  Itself. 
The  next  question  Is  the  permanence  of 
Its  formulatloD.  Tbe  relation  between 
u  dogmntlL'  truth  and  a  formula  whlcli 
accurately  expresses  It,  Is  Inherent. 
and  Is  not  by  Its  nature  a  provlslonul 
or  passing  one.  As  long  as  words 
mean  what  they  mean — and  In  a  stable 
language  and  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  their  number,  tbat  will  be 
for  a8«B — and  In  their  historic  sense  In 
perpetuity — the  bond  of  expressIveaesB 
between  truth  and  formula  Is  In  one- 
sense  a  natural  one  and  cannot  be 
broken.  A  formula,  therefore,  can- 
not be  treated  merely  like  a  separable 
factor — as  a  vessel  in  which  water  Is. 
carried,  or  a  vesture  In  which  a  body 
Is  clothed.  I  can  put  the  water  Into  a 
new  vessel,  and  then  am  free  to  dis- 
card the  former  one,  or  I  can  vest  the 
body  In  a  new  clothing,  and  then  cast 
aside  tbe  old,  and  in  such  cases  the  re- 
jected vessel  and  clothing  have  no 
longer  any  connection  or  relation  with 
what  was  carried  or  clothed.  Not  so 
with  the  formula  of  a  truth,  formu- 
las are  "sound  forms  of  words."  or 
"types."  as  the  Fathers  aptly  call  them. 
They  are  not  mere  counters  and  sym- 
bols, but  are.  as  far  as  they  go,  true 
images  or  pictures  of  the  truth  which 
they  express.  They  preserve  the  like- 
ness of  what  they  represent,  even 
when  fuller  and  more  graphic  por- 
traits come  to  be  bung  on  the  wall  be- 
side them.  The  adaption  of  tbe  neAv 
formula  does  nothing  to  falsify  or 
evacuate  the  old.  I  may  indeed  find  a 
better  formula  for  expressing  the 
truth,  but  tbe  old  formula  retains,  in- 
alleuably,  as  long  as  tbe  words  retain 
their  meaning,  its  i>ower  of  expression 
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In  ItB  own  degree,  and  in  it.  Its  claim 
on  my  asaent,  ao  tbat  It  can  neltliei  be 
discarded  or  denied.  1  may  express 
tbe  Incarnation  in  the  simple  formula 
"Glirlat  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  later 
on  I  may  And  a  better  formula  in  the 
NIcene  profession  tbat  Cbrlat  la  "con- 
BSbstanttal  to  the  Father."  But  the 
finding  of  tbe  latter  ftn-mula  gives  me 
no  right  or  title  to  reject  or  den;  the 
old  prlmlUve  one,  which  retains  Its 
expressiveness  and  remains  to  the  end 
of  time  indestructibly  true.  Of  course 
all  formulas  are  Inadequate — for  tbat 
matter,  all  religion  and  even  the 
Beatific  Vision  Itself  aa  an  expreealon 
of  trutb,  is  In  a  sense  inadequate*;  but 
while  being  inadequate  a  formula  once 
true  continnee  in  Ita  order  and  meas- 
ure to  be  true  and  undeniable.  It  is 
thus  that  any  true  development  of 
dogma  must  proceed  from  age  to  age  in 
a  fuller,  clearer  and  more  explicit  for- 
mulation, but  never  castisK  away  from 
Ita  treasure  tbe  old  In  tbe  bringing 
forth  of  tbe  new.  We  may  aot  deny 
the  Apostlea'  Creed  because  we  recite 
the  NIcene.  It  la  this  natural  per- 
manence and  perpetuity  In  tbe  sphere 
of  formulation  which  otters  Into  tbe 
meaning  of  tbe  stability  of  dogma  as 
n  factor  of  its  true  development,  and 
lies  behind  the  teaching  of  the  En- 
cyclical against  the  Modernists. 
IV.— T&B  Dkmial  or  the  iKSTrruTioK 
OP  THK  Saobamentb  bt 
Chbist  ih  Pkbson 
It  was  not  only  the  dogmatic,  but 
the  sacram^ital  system  of  the  Church 
which  was  impugned  by  Modernism. 
If  to  the  Catboilc  the  sacraments  were 
mere  symbols  which  by  their  nature 
or  aasoclaUon  tended  to  excite  the  re- 
ligious sense,  much  as  the  sight  of  n 
religious  picture  tends  to  awaken  de- 
votion, It  would  matter  but  little  when 
or    by    whom    they    were    Instituted.  ' 
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But  it  Is  a  principle  of  Catboilc  faltb 
ttiat  they  are  outward  signs  to  the 
admlniatratioQ  of  which  la  annexed  by 
divine  ordiniuice  the  bestowal  of  grace 
and  tbe  application  of  the  merits  of 
Christ.  As  no  one  but  Christ  can  send 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  or  apply  tbe  saving 
merit  of  redemption.  It  follows  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  position,  that  no 
otber  person  than  Christ  could  luetitute 
a  sacrament,  and  that  while  the  choice 
of  tbe  outward  elements  of  tbe  sign 
might  In  the  case  of  this  or  that  aacrn- 
ment  be  left  to  ttie  discretion  of  the 
Church,  tbe  Institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment Itself  and  tbe  creation  of  the 
nexus  between  Its  outward  sign  and 
the  Inward  grace  could  no  more  be 
attributed  to  man  or  any  society  ot 
men,  than  could  the  antliorsblp  of 
grace  or  the  IMvlne  application  ot  the 
mn-its  of  the  Kavlour. 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  its  evolu- 
tionary tbeor}-,  tbe  Modernist  aystem 
held  tbat  Christ  Himself  In  person  did 
not  Institute  any  of  the  sacraments, 
not  even  tbose  of  baptism  or  tbe  Eu- 
charist. It  was  maintained  tbat  In 
celebrating  the  last  Supper,  Christ  had 
no  thought  of  founding  either  sacra- 
ment or  sacrifice;  and  that  personally 
He  never  gave  any  charge  tbat  His 
followers  should  t>e  baptized  In  the 
uame  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  It  holds  that  nil  the  sacra- 
ments have  been  Instituted  after  the 
days  of  Christ,  and  gradually,  tn  tbe 
course  of  time,  by  His  followers.  It 
adds.  In  fact,  that  Christ  tn  Person 
never  Instituted  tbe  Church,  or  liad  any 
Idea  that  He  was  to  be  the  Founder 
of  any  organized  society.  Uodernlsts 
urge  that  tbe  life  and  spirit  of  Christ 
survive  In  His  followers,  and  that 
therefore  tbe  Church  and  the  sacra- 
ments Instituted  by  tbem  may  be  said 
to  be  Instituted  by  Christ,  although  not 
Immediately  or  personally,  but  this 
plea  Is  not  one  which  would  in  the 
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leaet  meet  tbe  requlrementa  of  the 
Catbollc  iKisItlon.  No  human  society, 
boweyer  mach  filled  with  the  life  of 
Christ,  could  have  any  conceivable 
competence  to  Institute  aacramenta  in- 
volving  an  obJectlTe  supernatural 
change,  such  as  the  Real  Presence, 
'i?ranBubi4tantlatlon,  or  even  baptismal 
reKeneration.  They  conld  only  be  im- 
agined to  do  so,  at  tlie  most,  by  a 
commlssioQ  from  Clirist,  and  In  that 
case  Cliriat  Himself  vonld  be  tbe  roal 
iusUtutor.  But  that  la  precisely  what 
Uodemism  denies,  since  it  maintains 
tliat  Christ  Himself  had  neither  any 
Icoowledge,  or  any  Intention  on  the 
subject  It  is  thna  that  the  very  duty 
and  safeguarding  of  tbe  Catholic  sac- 
ramental system  necessitates  the  con- 
demnation of  the  theory  of  sacramental 
erolntion.  Tliat  Is  only  to  say  that  if 
a  sacrament  be  by  its  nature  a  divine 
work  of  Christ  as  tbe  autlior  of  grace 
and  redemption,  it  may  in  given  cases 
be  evolved  as  to  the  elements  of  its 
outward  aigu,  but  not  as  to  its  institu- 
tion. 


V.- 
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The  Modernist  conception  of  the 
Church  is  a  collectivity  of  conscieDCes, 
teaclilng  and  ruling  through  a  Magls- 
terium  which  it  itself  has  empowered 
and  established.  It  is  thus  a  spiritual 
democracy  In  which  we  may  say  that 
conscimce  is  invested  with  a  universal 
suffrage.  At  all  events,  the  collectivity 
of  consciences  Ijecomes  tlie  ultimate 
source  of  control,  and  therefore  the  ul- 
timate court  of  appeal,  seeing  that  it  la 
from  It  that  popes,  bishops,  and  priests 
liold  their  mandate  of  authority.  This 
democratizing  of  tlie  constitution  of 
tbe  Cburch  U  tbe  logical  outcome  of 
tlie  system,  for  if  Christ  did  not  InsU- 
tate  the  Church,  He  could  not  commis- 
sion it,  and  if  His  followers  formed 
and  founded  tbe  Church  by  themselves, 
tbe  same  power  wblcb  constituted  it 
naturally  must  retain  the  ultimate  and 


Inalienable  authority  to  govern  It  To 
the  Catholic  Church,  tbe  fonuding  and 
tbe  commissioning  of  tbe  Church  was 
the  personal  work  of  Christ,  who  not 
only  laid  her  foundatloas  in  the  Apos- 
tles and  charged  her  to  teach  the  na- 
tions, but  sent  down  upon  her  His  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  purpose.  Her  powers 
are  thus  derived  from  Christ  and  Hia 
Apostles,  and  her  constitution  in  the 
matter  of  teachtag,  ministry,  and  gov- 
ernment is  necessarily  Ctiristocratlc 
and  Apostolic,  and  the  tbewy  <a  Iier 
being  a  apirltual  democracy,  or  a  fold 
iu  which  the  sheep  ultimately  commis- 
sion, teach,  and  control  tbe  ahepherda, 
would  be  to  her  a  complete  perversion 
and  Inversion  of  tbe  divine  order.  Lexi- 
cal dualism  la  In  truth  broader  and 
sounder  than  illogical  monism,  and 
one  may  be  excused  for  feeling  that  tbe 
tendency  to  apply  to  the  Church  tbe 
principles  of  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  and  popular 
control  seems  derived  in  some  measure 
from  a  certain  narrowness  and  confu- 
sion of  thought  In  civil  government, 
the  end  to  be  attained,  the  temporal 
welfare  of  society,  is  one  within  tlie 
lines  of  the  natural  order,  and  ttane- 
fore  quite  wltbln  tbe  rational  reach  and 
competence  of  men  themselves  to  at- 
tain it  Notliing  is  more  natural  than 
that  in  snch  a  sphere  tlie  powos  at 
government  should  be  giveu  by  God  Ut 
their  natural  endowment  to  tlie  people, 
and  tlirough  them  to  their  rulers,  and 
every  citlaen  may  be  said  to  carry  In 
his  brain  and  In  bis  right  arm  bis  eli- 
gibility, if  not  his  claim,  to  the  aut- 
frage.  But  in  the  spiritual  domain, 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  posi- 
tion Is  reversed.  Tbe  end  to  be  at- 
tained— tbe  soul's  salvation — la  super- 
natural and  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
natural  capacity,  since  Olirlat  alone 
can  etfect  It  In  tbe  society  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  it  was  Jost  as 
logical  that  the  constituent  and  con- 
trolling   powers    should    come    down- 
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warda  from  OtarlBt  and  HIb  Apostles 
to  Ita  raters  for  tbe  people,  as  It 
waa  tbat  In  the  8Ute  tbey  sbonld 
come  upwards  from  tbe  people  to  the 
mien.  As  Obrlst  Himself  expresaed 
It,  "YoD  bare  not  cbosen  Me,  bnt  I 
hare  chosen  yon."  Tbere  Is,  of  coarse, 
as  Bt.  Thomas  has  pointed  oat,  a  very 
true  sense  In  which  the  Gatbollc 
Church  la  democratic,  but  her  constltu- 
tlos  Is  apostolic,  and  her  authority  to 
teach,  to  minister,  and  to  Kevem,  she 
holds  directly  from  Obrlst  and  His 
Apostles,  and  not  from  the  souls  over 
whom  and  for  whom  these  powers  ore 
exercised.  Hence  Plus  tbe  Tenth  In 
hla  Encyclical  reminds  as  that  the 
Uodemlst  theory  In  this  point  Is  a  sub- 
verslon  of  the  divine  constitution  of 
tbe  Church,  which  has  long  since  been 
condemned  as  heretical.     . 

Tbe  above  is  but  a  crude  attempt 
at  a  summary,  In  which  the  writer  la 
fully  conscious  of  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  tbe  conatderatlons  which 
have  been  left  antouched,  as  difficult  to 
tning  within  ttte  compass  of  an  article. 
It  baa  been  written  merely  to  suggest 
that  to  tbe  plain  auestlon,  Why  has  the 
Pope  condemned  the  Uodernlsts?  an 
answer  sufficiently  plain  and  substan- 
tial may  be  given  on  the  fingers  of  one 
band: 

(1)  Because  the  Mod^nists  have  de- 
nied that  tbe  divine  facts  related  In 
the  Ooapel  are  btstorically  true. 

(2)  Because  they  have  denied  that 
GhriBt  for  most  of  Hla  life  knew  that 
Be  was  Ood,  and  that  He  ever  knew 
tbat  He  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

'Itbaabeanitated  ttiat  tba  Bnorolioalax- 
elndM«*«7  >Tat«ni  of  thoDcbt  ezo«pt  acbol- 
sMIolam,  wMDh  li  lmpoH4l  In  iU  •atlrMr  np- 
OB  GatboUca.  An;  rskder  of  the  BnorDlloal 
will  «ull7W«  tbat  nioh  a  lUlement  la  wlth- 
oat  foonilatlon.  The  Pope  odIt  raqolrea  that 
the  aoholaatlc  method  ahall  b«  the  batU  of 
olerioal  atndiea,  and  0BI7  anoh  parta  o(  It  ju 
are  "  la  kveplns  with  the  oertain  reaalta  of 
latar  tlmai."   The  ohnrah  doaa  not  phlloso- 


(3)  Because  th^  tiave  denied  the  di- 
Ttne  sanction,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  great  dogmas  which  enter  into  tbe 
Christian  creed. 

(4)  Because  they  have  denied  that 
Cbrlat  Himself  personally  ever 
founded  the  Church  or  Instituted  the 
Sacraments. 

(5)  Because  they  deny  and  subvert 
ttie  divine  constitution  of  tbe  Church, 
by  teaching  tbat  the  Pope  end  tbe 
bishops  derive  their  powers  not  directly 
from  Christ  and  Hla  Apostles,  but  from 
the  Christian  people. 

In  conclusion,  tt  may  be  observed 
that  one  of  the  plainest  features  of  tbe 
Bncycllcal  ts  that  tbe  doctrinal  teach- 
ing which  Plus  the  Tenth  opposes  to 
these  Modernist  denials  Is  one  which 
rests  upon  tbe  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Evangelists,  and  was  the  common 
property  of  the  Fathers  and  the  coun- 
cils long  centuries  before  the  scholas- 
tics came  into  existence.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  puerile  than  any 
attempt  to  discount  It  as  mere  scholas- 
ticism.* 

I  should  be  sorry  Indeed  If  I  tiave 
In  any  way,  even  unwittingly,  over- 
stated these  denials.  To  a  Catholic, 
they  are  far  too  regrettable,  that  there 
should  be  any  temptation  to  exaggerate 
tbem.  I  think,  however,  that  any 
reader  who  may  wish  to  verl^  tliem 
will  find  in  tbe  Modernist  literature, 
and  in  ita  best  known  utterances,  sk 
some  who  followed  It  have  recognized 
with  sorrow,  abundant  evidence  to 
show  tbat  tliey  hare  been  made,  and 
made  as  logical  parts  of  a  system 
which  is  given  and  mnst  be  taken  as 

phlie,  or  Impoie  lyitouu  of  pblloaophy  u 
aaoh.  Bat  ahe  reqalrea  that  certain  tmtha  of 
tbe  nataral  order  vhloh  are  poatalated  bj  ber 
meaaage  (aaoh  aa  the  uon-a«]f  ezlateno*  Of 
the  anlrene,  the  Immortallt;  of  tbe  aoal,  the 
freedom  of  the  wUl,  tbe  ezlatanoe  of  a  reality 
DndertflnK  pbenomena)  alkali  be  aafe- 
gaarded,  and  that  Oatholloa  ahall  not  adopt 
■jateina  of  phlloaophj  whleh  traveraa  Or 
dear  them. 
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a  constfltent  whole.    TUe  Issues  whlcb  bo  that  the  Interests  of  light  may,  ms 

aSect  Bouls  are  always  important,  and  far  as  we  can  make  them,  be  also  tboae 

one  may  feel  that  It  is  more  helpful  to  of  peace  and  charity, 
deal  with  auch  questions  tmperaonally,  J.  Monet. 

The  nimMmu  odidit  and  After.  OotheArta  Olergv  Houtt,  WeXmtesfcr. 
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For  tiioee  who  would  win  nn  easy 
sympathy  tltere  la  nowadays  no  better 
course  than  a  life  of  crime.  On  the 
one  hand  the  humanitarians  come  to 
their  aid,  with  pity  and  regret  They 
tell  them  that  they  are  the  pow  vic- 
tims of  circumstances,  rather  sinned 
against  than  sinning,— that  had  they 
been  bom  In  a  happier  moment  they 
would  have  been  Testrymen  at  least 
and  perhaps  members  of  the  London 
County  Council.  They  assure  them 
that.  If  they  will  only  spend  their 
leisure,  when  enlargeil,  at  the  nearest 
library,  put  upon  the  rates  by  Mr. 
Gamble,  reformation  will  be  simple 
aiMl  profitable.  And  if  the  foolish 
criminal,  Instead  of  taking  good  advice, 
cracks  a  crib  or  murders  a  benefactor, 
the  humanitarians  are  ready  to  sign 
petitions  for  his  release,  and  to  declare 
that  the  courts  of  law  are  the  base 
survivals  of  a  merciless  barbarism.  In 
brief,  there  Is  nothing  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  humanitarians  as  the 
criminal,  save  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  And  It  is  not  surpilslng  to 
find  the  pro-Boers  protesting  elo- 
quently, and  as  one  man,  against  the 
shedding  of  guilty  blood.  The  law- 
abiding  patriot  needs  neither  sympathy 
nor  protection.  It  Is  for  the  law- 
breaker or  the  public  enemy  that  our 
Radicals  reserve  their  patient  regard. 

On  the  other  hand  stands  the  disciple 
of  Lomhroeo,  eager  to  measure  the 
facia]  angle  and  to  pinch  the  bumps  of 
the  criminal.  He  would  be  content, 
if  the  law  allowed  him,  to  trace  the 
scoundrel's  ancestry,  to  prove  him  de- 


generate, and  then  to  suggest,  by  a 
cunning  elassIQcation,  that  he  is  own 
brother  to  the  man  of  genius.  He 
would  argue  that  the  victim  of  a  re- 
ceding chin  is  but  what  his  forebears 
hare  made  him,  and  that  a  hospital  or 
a  museum,  not  a  prison,  is  the  proper 
place  for  him.  Severity,  In  brief,  1b 
out  of  fashion.  Short  sentences,  a  lit- 
tle cooling  medicine,  and  an  easy 
course  of  English  literature  seem  to 
the  sanguine  sentimentalist  more  use- 
ful than  Incarceration.  Tlie  prison  ap- 
pears to  these  fadmongers  a  dismal, 
uncomfortable  place,  to  whose  gloomy 
restraints  no  decent  burglar  should  be 
committed,  and  if  they  had  their  way 
they  would  convert  all  our  Jails  Into 
centres  of  university  extension  or  lec- 
ture-halls of  anthropology. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  makes  Sir 
Robert  Anderson's  sensible  work, 
"Criminals  and  Crimes"  (London:  Nis- 
het  &  Co.),  the  more  welcome.  In  the 
pages  of  this  book  you  will  find  no 
concession  to  fad  or  folly.  Sir  Roliert 
understands  the  problem  which  he  sets 
out  to  solve  better  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. A  long  experience  has 
taught  him  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  criminal.  He  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  tliat  gentleman's  habits  and 
character.  He  recognises  what  the 
sentimentalist  will  never  understand, 
that  the  robbed  or  murdered  cltlsen 
deserves  more  pity  than  the  hero  of 
the  Jemmy  and  knuckle-d aster.  At 
the  same  time,  If  he  Is  severe,  he  is 
not  vindictive.  He  does  not  believe 
In  pnnlshment  for  punishment's  Him. 
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He  In  lucapable  of  reKiirdliiK  tbe  prlsoD  levying  bla  wretched  toll  upon  hla 
aa  ttie  borne  of  revea^.  In  bis  eyes  poTerty-atricken  nelgbbore.  It  Is  trae 
pnolshment  Is  but  a  meaoB  to  an  end,  tbat  tbue  be  would  never  become  a 
namely,  tbe  Bafeguardlng  of  the  com-  voter  and  a  cltiien  again.  But  we  can 
mnnlty's  intereats.  In  other  wotda,  It  easily  spare  blm  at  tbe  polllng-booUi. 
Is  not  the  criminal  we  ebould  consider  and  there  would  be  an  enduring  satls- 
In  tbe  restraint  or  correction  whlcb  we  taction  in  the  knowledge  tbat  be  could 
impose,  but  society,  poor  outraged  so-  never  do  anotber  Injury  to  his  fellows, 
clety,  for  which  a  little  of  tbe  eympa-  and  tbat  be  was  effectually  prevented 
■by  now  lavlabed  on  tbe  law-breaker  from  reproducing  himself, 
might  be  reserved.  Ilie  second  class  Is  far  mor«  dauger- 
B«fore  tbe  problem  is  solved.  It  must  ous.  It  c<»i8lstB  of  those  who  pursne  a 
be  clearly  understood.  The  professors  career  of  crime  with  a  full  apprecla- 
of  crime,  as  Sir  Robert  points  out.  are  tion  of  Us  risks  and  a  keen  delight  In 
of  two  kinds.  In  tbe  first  place  comes  Its  practice  and  Its  results.  Tbls  class, 
tbe  helplessly  weak  or  hopelessly  small  in  nnmber,  grows  in  proficiency 
wicked;  (be  poor  wretcb  who  Is  sprung  year  by  year.  As  Sir  Robert  Anderson 
from  a  long  line  of  criminals,  and  who  telle  ns,  while  ordinary  crimes  against 
Is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  itroperty  are  steadily  decreasing,  tbe  - 
whlcb  chance  and  his  own  sloth  make  crimes  which  exact  skill  and  resolution 
Inevitable.  Ills  conversion  or  Improve-  increase  enormously.  It  is  an  age  of 
ment  Is  Imposeible.  The  bumanlta-  specialism,  and  It  Is  not  aatonisbing 
rians  can  make  nothing  of  him.  Tbe  that  tbe  craftsman,  trained  in  all  the 
anthropologists  tbink  they  bave  done  arts  of  burglar}',  should  display  a 
their  duly  when  they  have  fitted  bim  mastery  unknown  to  bis  forefathera- 
witb  a  label.  He  drifts  from  prison  to  He  la  bom  with  a  genius  which  could 
prison  almleealy  and  endlessly.  When  not  And  an  outlet  In  a  reputable  pro- 
be has  done  his  stretch,  be  comes  out  fession.  He  respects  bis  craft  aa  be- 
for  a  brief  interval  to  pilfer  again,  comes  a  practitioner  of  supreme  attaln- 
wlttaont  skill  or  advantage.  For  nientH.  Wealth  la  the  ostensible  end 
though  he  does  what  Injury  to  otbers  of  bis  endeavor,  but  It  Is  not  the  only 
bla  poor  fumbling  fingers  permit  blm,  end.  If  ever  a  man  loved  bis  art  for 
he  makes  little  profit  for  himself.  He  Its  own  sake.  It  Is  tbe  efficient,  bl^ly- 
Is  the  meanest  pettifogger  of  crime,  trained  bnrgiar  or  aafe-Wower.  Prood 
who  has  neither  the  Invention  to  de-  of  his  Bchlerement,  he  sacrifices  every- 
vlse,  nor  tbe  courage  to  carry  out,  a  tlilug  to  the  proper  conduct  of  bis 
bold  adventure.  Hla  one  distinction  pnhemes.  He  is  prudent  and  resonrce- 
Is  his  Incurability.  He  will  steal  as  ful.  Though  he  is  a  fervent  believer 
king  as  life  la  In  blm.  and  neveV  steal  in  luck,  he  leaves  nothing  to  chance: 
more  than  enough  to  give  blmself  a  and  be  plans  a  raid  upon  a  bank  or  a 
furtive  meal.  The  worst  of  him  la  Jeweller's  shop  with  the  aame  care  as 
that,  as  be  is  the  son,  so  he  generally  a  great  general  bestows  upon  tbe  plan 
becomes  the  father  of  criminals,  and  of  a  can^talgn.  Sir  Robert  Andersmi 
throu^  blm  tbe  traditions  of  bis  piti-  has  sketched  this  Inverted  hero  with  a 
ful  race  are  dishonorably  handed  oil  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  bis  cbarae- 
Wbat  shall  be  done  with  blm?  Sir  ter  Is  wortb  studying  for  the  sake  both 
Robert  Anderson  would  Isolate  blm  In  of  romance  and  of  public  safety, 
a  criminal  aaylum.  He  would  see  that  He  is  not  a  ruffian  In  aspect  or  clr- 
be  did  some  useful  work,  and  that  he  oumstances.  Like  other  highly  skilled 
waa    prevented    In    the    future    from  arllsts.  be  has  a  full  sense  of  his  dig- 
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uity  and  ImportaDce.  He  Inslets  apon 
comfort,  aod  does  not  diadala  luxury. 
He  apenda  hla  week-ends  at  Brlgbbm, 
and  tabes  ref  nee  at  Monte  Gailo  Croiu 
the  rigors  of  an  BngUeb  winter.  One 
curlons  proof  of  his  care  and  aelf-ln- 
diligence  Is  that  he  will  not  go  to  work 
In  very  cold  weather.  X  hard  frost 
and  s  thick  fog  are  not  inceutlves  to 
robhety.  The  artist  1b  uawilUng  to 
walk  abroad  when  the  thermometer 
Is  down  to  zero.  The  truth  is,  the  leaat 
of  bis  enterprises  la  deliberately  organ- 
ized. If  It  takes  him  two  years  to 
attain  a  triumph,  he  will  wait  in  peace 
and  grudge  not  the  delay.  Even  when 
be  does  not  execute  hla  own  designs, 
it  Ib  bis  mind  which  directs  tbc 
operations  of  his  BubonHnatee.  And 
in  big  enterprises  a  slip  is  fatal,  aa  it 
is  fatal  In  warfare.  The  rewarda  of 
success  are  great,  but  hardly  commen- 
surate with  the  abilKy  and  courage 
which  It  demanda.  The  burglar,  In 
brief.  Is  a  burglar  as  other  men  are 
painters,  wrltera.  or  statesmen.  He 
muat  be  bom  wltb  an  unmistakable 
vocation;  he  must  anderKo  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship; he  must  make  himself 
master  of  much  technical  knowledge; 
and  he  mnst  be  bold  enough  to  stake 
hlB  freedom  against  the  vlgliant-e  of 
the  police.  The  only  difference  In  the 
professions,  as  Sir  Robert  pointa  oat, 
la  that  "tn  the  burglar's  trade,  success 
gives  proof  of  greater  prodciency  than 
seems  necessary  In  other  lines." 

Bnt  the  criminal  is  not  merely  an 
artist.  He  Is  a  keen  sportsman  as 
well.  He  knows  better  than  moat  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  danger 
of  bis  work  endears  It  to  bis  avid 
mind.  Not  even  the  shooting  of  big 
game  will  give  him  a  deeper  thrill  of 
excitement.  Imagine  htm— his  hand 
upon  the  treasure,  his  ear  quick  to 
catch  the  muffled  step  of  the  police- 
man. He  is  both  hunter  and  bunted, 
and  doubtless  enjoys  such  a  sensation 
of  mixed  pleasure  and  fear  as  Is  given 


to  few.  Sir  Bobert  explains  this  tem- 
per of  bis  mind  by  an  anecdote.  "A 
friend  ot  mine,"  he  says,  "the  minis- 
ter of  a  West  Bod  chapel  In  Londoo. 
tells  how,  in  his  last  visit  to  America, 
he  preached  in  one  of  the  larger  Jails, 
and  after  the  service  visited  some  of 
the  prlscMiers  In  their  cells.  One  case 
Interested  htm  eapeclally,  a  man  of 
good  education  aud  address,  and  seem- 
ingly of  abilities  fitted  to  command 
success  In  the  world.  My  friend  gave 
vent  to  his  sincere  distress  at  finding 
such  a  man  In  such  a  position,  and 
was  golug  on  to  'Improve  the  occasion,' 
when  the  prisoner  cut  In  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  believed  In  England  we 
are  fond  of  fox-hunting.  My  friend, 
regarding  It  as  a  broad  hint  to  change 
the  subject,  assented.  'And  may  I 
ask,'  said  his  companion,  'when  ■  man 
gets  a  fall,  does  he  give  up  taunting}' 
And  on  getting  the  only  possible  an- 
swer to  such  a  question,  he  added,  'I 
have  had  a  bad  fall,  and  no  mistake. 
hut  I  count  on  better  luck  next  time.'  " 
How  shall  soch  a  marander  be  cured? 
The  sport  calls  aloud  to  him  When  be 
ta  shut  up,  aud  no  sooner  does  he 
emerge  again  into  the  larger  air  of 
freedom  than  he  Is  eager  to  turn 
cracksman  and  win  once  more.  In  the 
full  expression  of  his  talent,  wealth 
or  the  Jail. 

If  the  Hklll  of  the  criminal  remains 
constant,  the  means  of  his  art  change 
with  the  centurlea.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  highway  was  his  kingdom, 
when  he  sought  guineaa  under  tbe 
stars,  and  awoke  the  slumbering 
traveller  wltb  bis  (amillar,  raucous 
demand,  "Your  money  or  yonr  lifer' 
This  Indeed  was  tbe  golden  age  of 
crime.  The  romance  of  tbe  high-toby 
is  Imperishable.  To  bestride  a  well- 
bred  mare  and  to  carry  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  your  holstw  appeared  of 
itself  tbe  action  of  a  gentleman.  No 
one  could  take  to  tbe  road  who  had 
not  something  of  the  soldier's  spirit  or 
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tt-ululug,  and  the  proreaslon  received 
an  enonuoug  encauragement  when  the 
great  Civil  War  had  called  the  whole 
nation  to  arms.  Tbe  disbanded  sol- 
diers, unsatisfied  bj  the  pnrenltB  of 
peace,  rode  ap  and  down  England, 
hoping  to  Qll  their  pockets  at  the  ex- 
pense ol  a  Roundhead,  and  tbns  to 
flatter  by  a  single  act  both  greed  and 
patriotism.  They  had.  Indeed,  some- 
thing more  to  help  them  than  a 
vagne  desire  of  III  and  easily  gotten 
wealth.  For  the  task  wblcb  they  put 
upon  themselves  they  were  perfectly 
equipped.  And  thou^lk  tbelr  successors 
have  changed  their  method,  they  atll) 
aim  at  a  high  level  of  accomplishment 
IE  the  marauders  of  to-day  would  at- 
tain a  genuine  success,  they  niuat  be 
sclent  IB  c  as  well  as  Intrepid.  They 
must  learn  a  hundred  lessons  which 
their  Bimpler  ancestors  neglected.  Ben- 
son, one  of  the  greatest  criminals, 
whose  prowess  was  a  danger  to  prop- 
erty thirty  years  ago,  knew  all  the 
hencHtH  of  education.  He  spoke  for- 
eign languages  with  elegance  uud  ac- 
curacy. His  refinement  of  manner  and 
ease  of  approach  enabled  him  to  shine 
III  all  societies.  To  carry  out  a  profit- 
able fraud  upon  the  turf,  he  arranged 
a  complete  newspaper  of  bis  own. 
gatbere<l  the  news,  and  wrote  the 
necessary  articles  with  a  cunning  pen. 
Had  he  chosen,  be  could  readily  have 
distinguished  himself  In  some  cultured 
proressIoD.  He  did  not  choose.  To 
live  ou  tlie  cross  was  the  (Irst  necessity 
of  his  nature,  and  much  as  he  tiated 
the  reHtralnts  of  prison,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  his  evil  genius  to  a  career  of 
shifts  and  chances  directly  be  had  paid 
toll  for  the  last  of  his  crimes.  A  sUll 
later  expert,  one  Raymond,  whom  Sir 
Robert  Anderson  properly  calls  a  Napo- 
leon of  crime,  was  Benson's  superior  In 
tbe  variety  and  range  of  his  enterprises. 
Tbe  plot  which  he  devised  for  the 
theft  of  diamonds,  worth  £90.000.  anil 
which  be  carried  out  with  a  masterly 
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forethought  and  address,  Is  unrivalled 
ill  our  annals.  Diamonds  were  bablta- 
aliy  sent  from  Klmberley  to  the  coast 
jDSt  In  time  to  catch  the  malt  steamer 
for  Burope.  Were  the  convoy  delayed, 
tbe  gems  were  locked  np  in  the  post 
office  until  the  next  steamer  left  the 
harbor.  Raymond,  profiting  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  simple  facta, 
visited  the  port  of  departure.  He  made 
friends  with  tbe  postmaster,  learned 
bis  habits,  and  took  wax  impressions 
of  bis  keys.  He  then  retnmed  to 
Europe,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory 
of  pleasajit  mannera  and  good  fellow- 
ship. A  few  months  later  be  was  in 
Africa  again,  disguised  and  unknown. 
He  made  his  way  up  country  to  tbe 
point  where  the  diamonds  had  to  be 
carried  across  a  ferry  on  their  way  to 
tbe  coast.  Unshipping  tite  chain  of  the 
ferry,  he  sent  the  boat  down  stream, 
and  tbe  next  convoy  of  diamonds 
missed  the  nmtl.  All  that  remained 
for  Raymond  to  do  was  to  unlock  tbe 
Hiife  111  the  post  office  and  go  off  with 
tbe  tresMure.  which,  by  a  Qne  stroke 
of  Ironical  humor,  be  presently  sold  to 
Its  rightful  owners  In  Hattoo  Garden. 
This  was  Raymond's  masterpiece,  be- 
fore which  the  well-advertised  theft  of 
the  famous  portrait  by  Galnsborou^— 
anotber  of  bis  exploits— pales  to  Insig- 
niflcanee. 

We  have  said  so  much  of  the  crim- 
inal's accomplishments,  because  they 
prove  that  the  criminal  Is  no  common 
man.  He  Is  as  rare  aa  tbe  poet. 
There  are  never  many  of  his  type  and 
skill  olive  in  the  world.  "A  single 
prison,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "would  suffice 
to  hold  tbe  entire  gang  of  well-known 
professional  criminals  who  now  keep 
tbe  community  in  a  state  of  stege;  and 
11  single  wing  of  any  one  of  our  Jatli 
would  more  than  suffice  for  the  band 
of  outlaws  who  may  be  described  as 
tbe  aristocracy  of  crime  In  England." 
And  even  this  Is  n  liberal  compntatlon. 
The  expertH  of  crime  are  so  few  I 
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number,  and  tbe  style  of  their  opera- 
tions 1b  bo  well  known,  tbat  tliose 
whoee  business  it  Is  to  catch  them  are 
seldom  at  fault  What  Is  wanted  for 
tbe  detection  of  crime  la  not  tbe  bl^ly 
developed,  luductlve  method  popular  la 
novels,  but  a  full  aud  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  living  practitioners.  When 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  wsa  Intrusted 
witb  the  protection  of  London,  It  was 
always  "Old  Carr,"  or  "Wlrtb,"  or 
"Sausage,"  or  "Shrimps,"  or  "Quiet 
Joe,"  or  "Red  Bob,"  who  was  sus- 
pected of  conspicuous  crimes;  and  It 
may  be  said  that  tbe  police  In  almost 
every  case  knew  their  man. 

Tbis  being  so.  It  looks  as  though  tbe 
problem  of  safety  were  not  Insoluble. 
But  the  game  of  life  Is  ever  compli- 
cated by  unexpected  rules,  and  tbe 
criminal  Is  freely  given  maoy  loopholes 
of  escape.  Though  the  detectives  may 
recognize  the  character  of  a  crime  and 
asslfcn  It  to  Its  perpetrator  with  the 
same  accuracy  which  a  highly  trabied 
coanolsseur  brings  to  the  examination 
of  a  picture,  the  rule  la  that  they  may 
not  make  an  arrest  without  such  evi- 
dence as  the  law  deems  sufficient. 
Though  they  be  sure  of  the  truth,  they 
cannot  move  unless  they  discover  cer- 
tain deflnlte  traces,  which  the  culprits, 
perfectly  consclons  of  their  risks,  most 
carefully  destroy.  Tbat  is  one  dlffl- 
culty.  The  other  is  stll!  worse.  Sup- 
pose the  criminal  safely  under  lock 
and  key;  suppose  him  punished  by  the 
heaviest  sentence  tbe  law  can  give 
blm.  It  means  no  more  tban  tbat  be  Is 
out  of  work  for  a  year  or  two.  Im- 
prisonment neltb»  refonns  nor  Intiml- 
dstes  him.  The  enforced  reflection  of 
a  retired  life  no  doubt  sbarpens  bis 
wits  and  quickens  bis  fancy.  No 
sooner  has  he  recovered  bis  nerves  out- 
side than  be  Is  making  a  fresh  attack 
upon  tbe  community,  and  the  com- 
munity, wttb  Scotland  Yard  to  tielp  It, 
Is  practically  powerless.  It  must  lose 
Its  money,  and  at  tbe  same  time  must 


pay  a  heavy  price  for  those  whose  duty 
It  Is,  witb  tied  bands,  to  keep  the  rob- 
ber in  check. 

What  Is  tbe  best  means  of  render- 
ing the  great  criminals  Innocuooa? 
Our  forefathers,  untronbled  by  tbe 
sentimentality  of  fadmongers,  believed 
that  the  gallows  was  the  safest  deter- 
rent Dead  men  crack  no  cribs.  Tbe 
fearless  highwayman  and  the  artful 
clyfaker  were  not  considered  out  of 
mischief  until  they  bad  executed  a 
dance  without  the  music.  It  was  a 
simple,  efficient  remedy;  and  were  It 
revived  to-day  an  immediate  check 
would  be  put  upon  criminal  enterprise. 
Sir  James  Stephen  once  stated  his 
view  of  tbe  question  with  tbe  candor 
and  honesty  we  expect  from  him.  "If 
society,"  said  he,  "could  make  up  its 
mind  to  tbe  destruction  of  .really  bad 
offenders,  they  might,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  made  as  rax^  as  wolves;  and 
tbat,  probably,  at  the  expense  of  a 
smaller  sacrifice  of  life  than  Is  caused 
by  many  a  shipwreck  or  colliery  ex- 
plosion." Society  could  never  ibns 
nuke  up  Its  mind.  Stephen's  counsel 
la  a  counsel  of  perfection.  The  law, 
diffident  of  Itself,  fears  the  Irrevoc- 
able; and  society,  ten  times  softer- 
hearted  tban  the  law,  pities  tbe  ruffian 
whom  it  catches  In  tbe  act  of  theft, 
and  fervently  prays  that  he,  poor  sool. 
may  come  to  no  harm. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson's  method  la 
more  modest,  and  therefore  more  prac- 
tical in  these  times  than  Sir  Jam(S 
Stephen's.  It  is  based,  as  be  says,  on 
the  criminal's  love  of  liberty— not  on 
his  fear  of  the  gallows.  la  other 
words.  Sir  Robert  would  not  permit  a 
hardened,  practised  criminal  of  skill 
and  courage  to  recover  bis  freedom. 
He  would  keep  blm  perpetually  bi 
prison,  where  be  would  have  small 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents, 
and  would  grant  him  such  relaxation 
as  is  not  Inconsistent  with  his  safe 
custody.     He  would  punish  the  crim- 
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iDal.  not  tbe  crime.  A  young  or  acci- 
deatal  olIeDder  he  would  send  easily 
away  If  tbere  wer«  no  ffTonnd  for  be- 
lief that  tie  waa  a  natural,  .IntnltlTe 
robber.  Tlie  expert,  for  wtiom  crime 
was  at  once  a  sport  and  a  profession, 
sbonld  never  be  gtren  anotber  chance 
for  tbe  display  of  his  gifts.  It  Is  tme 
that  a  freat  deal  would  be  left  to  tbe 
Intelligence  of  the  Bench,  if  Sir  Robert 
had  bis  fray.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  tbe  Bench  woQld  fail 
U8.  It  would  be  asked  to  extend  tbe 
neld  of  Its  obserratlon.  It  would  be 
expected  to  discover  tbe  career  and 
character  of  each  man  brought  tietore 
it,  and  tOL  decide  whether  or  not  he 
was  fit  ever  to  be  restored  to  the  com- 
mon life  of  tbe  countrr.  For  a  while 
the  prisons  ml^t  be  fuller  tban  they 
are  to-day.  For  a  while  only.  When 
once  tbe  great  organisers  of  crime 
were  permanently  shut  up.  their  fol' 
lowers  would  lack  Initiative  and  would 
speedily  dwindle  In  numbers.  The 
worst  is  that  sentiment  stilt  stands  in 
the  way  of  reform.  We  still  are 
offered  the  sad  spectacle  of  ducbessea. 
iucapable  of  understanding  a  grave 
problem,  doing  what  barm  Ibey  can  by 
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visiting  prisons  and  disturbing  their 
Inmates  by  an  Irrelevant  sympathy. 
Such  spectacles  as  this  cannot  make 
UB  hopeful  of  better  things.  The  tears 
of  a  false  mercy  are  likely  to  over- 
whelm tbe  plalu  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert 
Anderson.  Yet  It  is  in  Sir  Roijert 
Anderson  that  tbe  real  humanity  re- 
sides. He  knows  enough  to  reveroice 
severity,  and  he  Is  not  afraid  of  the 
truth.  If  only  bis  methods  of  ieolat- 
Ing  iKitb  the  wastrel  and  tbe  expert 
thief  were  sdopted,  we  might  st  tbe 
same  time  protect  the  law-abiding  com- 
munity, wblcb,  after  all,  deserves  some 
respect,  and  better  tbe  lot  of  the  un- 
bardened  criminal.  Nobody  can  take  a 
sincere  pride  In  our  present  system. 
"Our  prison  pt^ulatlon,"  says  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths,  tbe  soundest  of  au- 
thorities, "may  be  classed  in  two  grand 
divisions— those  offenders  who  ought 
merer  to  have  been  sent  to  prison  at 
all,  and  those  who  ought  never  to  be 
released."  From  whichever  side  you 
view  It,  It  Is  not  a  satisfactory  pros- 
pect, and  tbe  failure  of  tbe  law  Is  tbe 
more  r^rebenslble  because  reform  Is 
easily  within  onr  reach. 


THE  BBTUBN  OF  THE  EMIGBANT. 


MISS^HUUAMHX 

Colin  was  conscious  of  some  nervous- 
ness as  be  walked  up  the  avenue  to  the 
old  gny  country  house  In  which  lived 
the  UlBS  Marlamme  West  of  whom  An- 
tony had  spoken  to  him.  It  seemed  a 
cttance  in  a  thousand  that  she  should 
be  Dr.  Bowden's  friend,  and  he  hastily 
prepared  some  form  of  apology  for  In- 
trodiog  upon  her.  An  old  gray-beaded, 
pompous-looking  man-servant  answered 
his  rlDf-  "Miss  If ariamme  West  Is  at 
home— sir,"  he  told  him,  adding  tbe  ti- 


tle of  respect  with  a  perceptible  hesi- 
tation and  scanning  of  his  person.  Co- 
lin followed  him  Into  a  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned hsll,  and  down  a  long  [ussage 
so  low  and  narrow  that  It  seemed  to 
have  been  built  for  dainty  and  fragile 
old  ladies,  and  purposely  fitted  to  ex- 
clude large  mascollne  Intmders  wtio 
might  stumble  st  any  moment  against 
the  numerous  pictures  that  hung  from 
Iti  aides,  or  upset  the  tloy  flower-laden 
tables  that  filled  UtUe  niches  and  an- 
gles here  and  there  In  the  course  of  its 
lengtlk. 
There  was  no  one  In  the  large  low- 
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ceillnged  drawing-room  Into  which  Co- 
llD  was  ushered,  bnt  an  easy'Cbatr 
drawn  cloae  to  a  hrl^t  fire  aeemed  to 
suggest  a  recMit  occupant,  while  some 
knitted  wool-work  on  a  little  table  in 
front  of  It  and  a  pair  of  gold-rlmmed 
flpectacles  seemed  to  have  been  only 
Just  laid  down.  Colin  seated  himself 
and  looked  about  bim  with  some  slight 
trepidation.  He  had  never  been  In  a 
room  of  the  same  kind  before.  Its 
fnrnitare  was  curious — very  old,  and 
coTered  In  light-colored  chlnta.  There 
was  a  high  piano,  a  number  of  high- 
backed  cliairs,  a  quantity  of  china  Jars 
and  bowlB,  from  which  came  a  sweet 
old  scent — one  beside  blm  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  faded  rose-lea ves,^he 
bad  never  seen  them  so  preserved  be- 
fore. There  were  several  windows 
locdcing  out  over  a  garden  somewtiat 
dreary  during  this  winter  season, 
though  tall  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs 
redeemed  It  from  desolation.  Oa  tlie 
walls  were  a  number  of  pictures,  ooe 
of  which  attracted  his  attention  par- 
ticularly. It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
young  girl — half  child,  lialf  woman — 
caressing  a  dog  and  looking  up  with  a 
amile  on  her  lips,  her  hat  falling  back 
from  her  face.  The  artist  had,  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  caught  the  airy 
grace  of  tite  face  and  figure.  It  was 
filled  with  some  radiant  fah?-ltke  spir- 
itual quality  that  captivated  the  young 
man's  fancy  and  kept  him  looking  at  It 
till  the  door  opened,  and  he  rose  to 
make  as  best  he  could  an  explanation 
of  his  presence. 

The  little  lady  in  the  gray  gown  and 
wtilte  shawl  and  lace  cap.  who  came 
forward  to  greet  him,  was  the  girl  of 
the  portrait  grown  old,  and  he  saw  it 
at  a  glance.  There  was  something  ra- 
diant and  aplrlt-fuil  about  her:  she 
looked  as  fragile,  and  seemed  to 
breathe  a  fragrance  as  sweet  and  deli- 
cate, as  one  of  the  rose-bowla  alie 
brushed  with  her  gown. 
"Have  you  come  from  the  Mission, 


my  dear?"  she  said  in  a  tiny  soft  voice, 
and  tiolding  out  a  mlttened  hand  to  ber 

Colin  bowed  low  over  It.  "No,"  be 
stammered.  "I  must  ask  pardon  tor 
coming.  It  will  require  some  explana- 
tion." 

"I  expected  some  one  from  the  Uis- 
slon,"  said  the  lady.  In  the  some  gentle 
little  voice.  "But  I  am  very  i^ad  to 
see  you.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  onr 
students?  Will  you  sit  down  and  tell 
me  about  ItT" 

Miss  Mariamme  seated  herself  In  a 
great  arm-chair,  whose  high  walnut 
back  framed  ber  little  old  face  daintily, 
and  clasped  her  mlttened  ^nds  to- 
gether quaintly,  as  If  in  expectation. 
Something  about  her  reminded  the 
young  man  oddly  of  William.  He  felt 
It  a  little  difficult  to  begin  what  he  bad 
to  soy,  and,  in  trutli,  he  was  Iialf 
ashamed  to  connect  the  vision  that  rose 
in  ills  mind  of  Dr.  Bowden  with  this 
beautiful  old  gentlewoman.  Wtien  be 
mentioned  Boronech  she  evidently  did 
not  know  the  place  In  the  connectloD 
he  iioped. 

"Boronacli,"  she  repeated.  "I  used 
to  know  that  name  very  well  in  my 
ciilldhood.  My  mottier  had  very  oitl 
friends  tiiere,  but  they  are  all  dead 
many  years  ago— long  before  you  were 

bora,  Mr, ?" 

Colin  told  her  ills  name,  and  hurried 
on  to  say  that  he  had  been  Intruated 
with  a  packet  for  a  Miss  Mariamme 
West  by  a  dying  gentleman  who  had 
lived  there  for  many  years,  but  that, 
as  tiiere  was  no  address  on  the  packet, 
be  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  lady, 

and  had  taken  the  liberty  of 

The  gentlewoman  In  the  high-backed 
cbalr  broke  In  upon  ills  explanations. 
She  seemed  very  much  agitated. 

"Who  was  It?"  she  asked.  "You 
liave  not  told  me  the  name." 

Colin  told  ber.  The  old  lady  got 
up;  her  mlttened  hands  were  trem- 
bling; ber  voice  shook. 
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"Will  you  give  It  to  mer'  she  saw. 
"It  IB  meant  for  me." 

OoUn,  too,  had  risen.  He  gave  the 
packet  Into  her  hanOa,  and  would  have 
taken  leave  of  her  at  once,  bnt  she 
■topped  him  by  a  gesture. 

"I  beg  of  70a  to  wait,"  she  said. 

She  tomad  awa;  from  him  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  what  he  had 
broaght,  her  whole  delicate  frame 
flbaken  b7  her  agitation;  then  she  laid 
It  npon  the  table  and  tnmed  towards 
htm  again. 

"Ur. ,  Mr.  Stewart,"  she  said,  her 

Uttle  flote-Uke  voice  etlll  somewhat 
tremnlons,  "70a  will  excuse  me,  I  am 
anre.  Yon  have  brought  me  news  of  a 
very  old  friend — a  Tory  dear  friend — 
and  I  had  not  beard  of  his  deatb. 
Will  70U  sit  down  again  for  Jast  a  (ew 
momenta  and  tell  me  about  him?" 

Colin  obeyed,  full  of  wonder,  and  not 
finding  It  very  easy  to  tell  mnch  about 
Dr.  Bowden.  The  little  lady  aaw  his 
difficulty  very  qulckl7- 

"Do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,"  abc 
said,  her  delicate  face  paling  a  little. 
"Our  friend  had  a  fault — a  very  terri- 
ble fault — I  know  that  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  It,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the 
poor  places  of  our  city,  and  I  have 
learned  not  to— to  turn  away — from 
any  for  whom  Christ  died.  80  will 
you  tell  me  quite  frankly  how  It  was 
with  him?  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may 
tell  you  why  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  alt 

Her  small  face  was  eager  and  anx- 
ious, full  of  courage,  too,  of  some  ethe- 
real, Invincible  sort,  and  at  her  appeal 
Colln's  embarrassment  disappeared, 
and  be  told  her  franki?  and  faithfully 
all  that  came  to  his  mind  about  Dr. 
Bowden, — told  her  of  his  fits  of  re- 
pentance, of  bis  struKglee  snd  failures, 
his  moods  of  recklessness  and  gaiety, 
and  then  of  the  last  winter  In  which  he 
became  a  sober  and  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent man,— of  his  sudden  deatb,  and 
of  other  things  which  he  thought  any 
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one  who  cared  fw  the  poor  gentle- 
man would  like  to  hear.  He  told  it 
in  as  few  worda  as  he  conld,  and  when 
he  had  finished  the  old  lady's  cheeks 
were  Boftl7  flushed,  and  a  kind  of  ra- 
diance played  over  her  face. 

"Tou  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  my  dear,"  sbe  said  In  ha  tiny 
voice.  "Would  tt  be  too  mocb  to  ask 
you  to  come  back  another  day  and  tell 
me  a  little  more?" 

"I  should  be  ver7  glad,"  returned 
Ooltn  truthtall7.  This  little  old  lady 
bad  altogether  captured  falm:  he  felt 
that  he  would  go  a  great  distance  to 
do  her  the  smallest  service. 

"It  would  be  a  great  kindness,"  sbe 
said;  "and  vrill  you  write  your  address 
for  me  on  this  sheet  of  paper,  so  that 
I  may  know  where  you  are?" 

When  he  had  done  so,  she  took  his 
band  to  say  good-bye.  "Yon  were  hia 
friend  too?"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him. 

Colin  said  "Yes,"  and  that  Dr.  Bow- 
den bad  sbown  him  great  kindness. 

"Death,"  said  the  old  lady  softly,  "is 
a  very  small  separation  If  we  have  the 
Christian  hope,  Mr,  Stewart." 

There  was  a  little  basket  of  keys  and 
papers  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  she 
took  from  it  a  tiny  tract  and  gave  it 
to  the  young  mas. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  oEFer  yon 
this?"  sbe  said.  "I  have  enjoyed  It 
BO  much  that  I  should  like  yon  to  enjt^' 
It  too." 

Colin  thanked  ber,  and  bowed  over 
her  hand  as  If  tie  were  a  pilgrim  doing 
homage  at  a  sbrloe;  and  wlien  he  got 
outside  he  put  the  leaflet,  fragrant  with 
rose  leaves,  away  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  kept  It  there  for  many  a  long  day. 
He  went  back  to  the  town  aglow  with 
admiration.  Cull  of  wonder  at  tbe 
thought  of  Dr.  Bowden  and  this  saintly 
lady,  and  of  what  beauty  and  reflne- 
ment  and  love  bis  old  friend  must  have 
flung  away  from  him  for  that  misera- 
ble life  of  exile  In  Boronacb. 
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atng  Id  the  delicate  coarage  he  had 
Juat  seen  abamed  him,  and  be  thought 
of  Barabel  and  of  hla  own  •  young 
trouble.  "I  hare  been  what — what 
she  aald,"  said  poor  Coltn  to  himself  at 
last  "I  bare  been — a  coward."  He 
looked  Qp,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be 
consclons  all  at  once  of  a  great  Pres- 
ence. "Ood  helping  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "I  will  be  that  no  longer." 
Bo  In  his  own  way,  and  from  his  own 
far  conntry,  Colin  too  arose  and  came 
back  to  his  Father. 

It  was  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, when  Admiral  West,  Miss  Ua- 
rl&mme's  brother,  was  staying  at  tbe 
Abbey  Hoase,  as  Utss  Marlamme's 
house  was  called,  and  had  come  to 
know  Colin,  who  was  there  a  good 
deal,  that  the  young  fellow  heard  tbe 
whole  story  of  Dr.  Bowden.  He  was  a 
son  of  Professor  Bowden  of  Cambridge, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  p(H>u- 
lar  men  of  hla  own  time  at  the  UdI- 
verslty.  He  drank  a  good  deal  even 
tben,  yet  he  sacceeded  In  taking  bon- 
wa,  and  had  began  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  In  his  profession,  when  be 
became  engaged  to  Miss  Marlamme. 
Old  Mr.  Andrew  West,  who  was  M.P. 

for shire,  and  very  wealthy,  never 

cared  for  him,  and  when  he  heard 
rumors  of  his  reputation,  wanted  tbe 
engagement  broken  off.  Miss  Marl- 
amme was  an  only  daughter,  and  was 
idolized  by  all  the  family.  The 
young  man  swore,  with  tears  In  his 
eyes,  that  he  bad  reformed.  Miss 
Marlamme  believed  him,  and  the  old 
gentleman  gave  in,  and  tben  Just  three 
weeks  before  tbe  day  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage Dr.  Bowden  accidentally  poisoned 
one  of  his  patients,  and  it  was  dlscov- 
ereA  that  be  bad  not  been  In  a  condi- 
tion at  the  time  to  know  one  drug  from 
another.  He  never  saw  Miss  Marl- 
amme again.  Mr.  West  would  not 
bear  bis  name  mentioned  to  tbe  day  of 
bis  death.      The  miserable  man  went 


down  tbe  hill  rapidly,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Boronach,  as  we  know.  ; 

"He  ruined  her  life,"  said  the  old  I 

Admiral,  who  after  he  knew  of  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  Colin  to  be  men- 
tioned presently,  was  very  confidential 
with  him.  "Tbe  scoundrel]  It  was 
tbe  most  moostrons  thing;  sir.  Yoa 
don't  know  what  she  was — she  might 
have  married  any  one.  She  is  an  angel. 
She  gave  ber  life  to  doing  good— yoa 
know  her.  And  I  believe  she  prayed  toe 
that  vagabond  every  day  these  forty 
years,  and  perhaps  her  pore  prayers 
won  heaven  for  him — who  knows? — 
who  knows? — and  he  didn't  deserve  It, 
sir,  and — and  neither  do  any  of  us." 

When  Colin  saw  Antony  again  after 
bis  visit  to  the  Abbey  House,  be  heard 
a  great  deal  of  Bilss  Marlamme  West: 
bow  tbe  poor  people  of  her  district 
adored  her,  and  how  that  little,  fragile 
lady  was  abaolntely  fearless,  and  had 
tbe  most  extraordinary  power  over  tbe 
worst  and  most  violent  men  and 
women  In  the  slums  of  tbe  Cowgate. 

"I  baf  seen  her,"  said  the  little  Jew. 
his  face  all  admiration,  "go  into  a 
room  where  dere  waa  fighting,  and 
stand  between  de  vlld  creatures,  and 
dey  become  like  de  lamb.  She  lo<A 
like  en  angel  straight  down  from 
heaven.  I  nevare  saw  any  one  like 
her.  Eef  all  Christians  were  as  she  Is, 
I  Tonld  be  convert  myself — I  toqUI 
Indeed  so." 

It  Is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at 
tbst  Colin  became  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Abbey  House.  Ulss  Marlamme 
conld  not  show  enough  kindness  to  tbe 
yonng' fellow  who  bad  brought  news 
to  ber  of  tbe  man  she  had  loved  with 
a  love  hardly  of  this  earth;  and  very 
curiously,  when  a  he  came  to  kno'w 
more  of  Colln's  antecedenta  she  dis- 
covered another  link  between  tbem. 
Her  mother  had  been  a  cousin  of  the 
General,  Colln's  great-grandfather,  and 
as  a  yonng  girl  had  stayed  in  Bam- 
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nach  mai«  thui  once;  and  MIbs  Harl- 
amme  bad  berseU  aeen  Mr.  Alexander 
when  abe  was  a  child,  thouKb  she  had 
not  known  of  bis  bavlng  a  aon.  This 
old  tie  gave  ber  a  great  Interest  In  tbe 
yoang  man.  She  drew  him  ont  and 
welcomed  him,  and  mothered  him  till 
tbe  stately  old  honse,  little  aa  he  bad 
been  nsed  to  encb  places,  became  like 
bome  to  blm.  Colin,  on  blspart,  would 
have  done  anrtbing  in  the  world  for 
tbe  ezQiilslte  old  lady:  he  told  ber  a 
great  deal  about  Boronacb,  and  about 
tbe  bumble  coudltlon  to  which  his  fam- 
ily bad  come,  and  In  tho  days  of  bis 
straggle  she  would  greatly  have  liked 
to  help  him  out  of  his  dlfflcultles. 
BIghtly  or  wrongly,  however,  hie 
HIgblaod  pride  would  not  allow  tbla, 
and  he  fought  his  own  baid  way 
tbiough  College,  as  so  many  of  his 
Goantrymen  have  done  before  and 
since.  What  UIss  Marlamme  did  for 
Colin  conld  not  be  valued  In  gold.  He 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  world  with  a 
Janodlced  c^e,  became  less  critical  and 
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more  tolerant  and  compassionate;  his 
rage  and  IndtgnatloD  over  wrong  bard- 
ened  Into  purpose.  At  College  he 
came  Into  kindlier  relations  with  bis 
fellow-stndents,  and  In  bis  second  year 
mode  one  or  two  Qrm  friends  among 
them.  Old  ambmoas  returned  to  htm, 
and  he  began  to  put  zest  Into  hla  work. 
Outwardly  as  well  as  Inwardly  the 
next  few  years  made  a  great  change  In 
blm,  and  here  also  be  owed  Bometblng 
to  Miss  Marlamme.  The  yellow  home- 
spun gave  place  to  a  garb  less  peculiar, 
and  he  became  more  at  ease  In  bis 
new  world. 

"Who  la  he?"  asked  MisB  Daley 
West,  when  be  had  been  dining  with 
a  whole  bevy  of  tbe  old  lady's  nephews 
and  nlecea  at  the  Abbey  House.  "He 
la  so  Interesting,  What  old-fashioned 
manners  be  has,  auntlel  Is  he  very 
clever?  I  am  half  afraid  of  blm.  He 
Is  not  In  the  least  like  anybody  else." 

"He  is  a  very  distant  cousin  of  your 
own.  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Marlamme. 
Lydla  UiiUir  Uaokay. 


{To    be   oontiaved.) 


QUEEN    VICTORIA'S    SOVEREIGNTY.' 


"To  men  of  my  age,  this  book  la  a 
revelation."  The  speaker  was  a  man 
of  thirty-two:  highly  educated;  belong- 
ing to  a  political  family;  brother,  son, 
and  grandson  of  Memt)ers  of  Parlia- 
ment. No  one  could  have  had  better 
opportunities  Cor  learning  the  history 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  and  yet  tbla 
■elecdoa  from  tbe  Queen'a  letters  was 
to  blm  "a  levelatlon."  To  us,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  middle-aged, 
or  the  worse  misfortune  to  be  old,  the 

*  "ThsLaMara  of  (laecu  Vlatoiia."  A  8«- 
laotlon  from  Her  Majostr's  CorreBpondeaoa 
betveea  th*  jem  1S37  kod  iwi.  PabUibed 
by  snthorlty  of  His  Hajeaty  th*  King.  Kdlted 
by  Artlmr  Obrlalopher  Beaaoa,  JlJi.,  and 
TIsooDDt  Kiher,  O.O.V.O,  K.O.B.  London: 
John  If  amy,  Albemarle  Street,  w.,  1M7. 


book  seemed  rattier  a  confirmation  and 
enlargement  of  what  we  knew  before, 
than  a  revelation  of  what  bad  been 
hitherto  concealed.  Id  tirlef.  It  proves 
that  Queen  Victoria  waa  not  merely  a 
Crowned  Head,  bnt,  in  a  very  real 
and  effective  stfise,  a  Sovereign;  and 
that,  alike  in  the  mtamtest  and  the 
most  extensive  affairs  of  State,  ber  In- 
fluence was  a  factor  which  could  never 
be  dlsr^arded. 

Before  we  come  to  the  evidences  of 
this  effective  sovereignty  which  the 
Letters  contain,  a  word  should  be  aaid 
about  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
book.  My  only  criticism  la  that  It  Is 
"faultily  faultless."  The  "Introduc- 
tory Notes"  prefixed  to  the  succasslT* 
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chftpten  are  well-lnfotmed;  the  dates 
Bccnrate;  the  footnotes  safflcieut  but 
not  rednndaut;  and  eveirthlng  whicb 
conld,  by  tbe  utmost  severity  of  Judg- 
ment, have  been  deemed  Indiscreet  baa 
been  rigidly  excluded.  Tbls  may  be 
regarded  as  praise  or  as  censure,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
reader.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
cooildered  tbe  Ufe  of  Bishop  wmer- 
foroe  the  best  btograpby  In  the  lan- 
guage, because  tbe  biographer  simply 
beaped  together  great  masses  of  the 
Bishop's  correspondence  and  Journal, 
and  left  them  to  tell  their  own  tale 
unhindered  by  scrupulosity  and  exci- 
sion. Perhaps  such  a  method  of  con- 
structing biography  la  not  discreet;  but 
certainly  It  produces  a  very  lifelike 
and  human  Impression. 

Mr.  Benson  and  Lord  Ksher  are  men 
of  more  cautlouB  mind  than  the  Bish- 
op's biographer;  and  yet  eren  they 
-  have  unbent  a  little  In  describing 
Queen  Victoria's  early  days.  Xbey  do 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  she  bad.  In 
her  own  phrase,  a  "rather  melancholy 
chUdbood."  The  young  Princess  was 
sedulously  trained  by  her  widowed 
mother  tor  tbe  position  which  swalted 
her;  but  the  home  was  dull,  and  the 
regimen  austere.  "I  was  brought  up 
very  simply — never  bad  a  room  to  my- 
self till  I  was  nearly  grown  up — al- 
ways slept  In  my  mother's  room  till  I 
came  to  the  throne."  Prlnceaa  Feo- 
dore,  tbe  Duchess  of  Kent's  daughter 
by  iter  first  marriage,  wrote  to  her 
sister  Victoria  In  later  years  about 
"that  dismal  existence  of  ours."  "I," 
she  added,  "escaped  some  years  of  Im- 
prisonment, which  you,  my  poor  dar- 
ling slater,  had  to  endure  after  I  was 
married."  Tbe  domestic  system  sug- 
gested by  these  vigorous  words  v'ould 
seem  to  have  been  pre-eminently  111- 
fltted  to  tbe  temperament  and  nature 
of  the  young  Princess.  It  la  evident 
ttiat  she  was  a  peculiarly  healthy,  vig- 
orous, and  active  cblld;  delighting  In 


hones  and  dogs  and  riding  and  Uie 
open  air;  and  much  fonder  of  tun  and 
dancing  tlian  of  lessons  and  lectures 
and  constitutional  walks.  Sbe  "bat- 
fled  every  attempt  to  teach  her,"  even 
her  letters,  till  she  was  five  years  old; 
and  sbe  never  became  a  bookworm. 
She  found  Russell's  Uodem  Europe 
"very  Interesting,"  but  thought  Clar- 
endon's EUtory  of  UK  Rebellion  "drily 
written."  According  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, she  "spoke  Oerman  well,  and 
wrote  It;  understood  Italian;  spoke 
French  fluently,  and  wrote  It  with 
great  elegance"  j  and  tbe  rest  of  her  ed- 
ucation she  "owed  to  ber  own  natural 
shrewdness  and  quickness." 

So  the  caietnlly-guarded  but  not 
pleasurable  girlhood  passed,  until  the 
fateful  montb  of  May,  1S87,  wheu'tbe 
Princess  attained  her  legal  majorl^, 
and  WUllam  IV  lay  adylng.  On  tbe 
16th  of  June  sbe  wrote  to  ber  uncle. 
King  Let^iKild:  "£ou  know,  of  course, 
bow  twv  m  the  King  la:  It  may  oU  be 
over  at  anv  footneiU,  and  yet  may  last  a 
few  days.  Consequently,  we  have 
not  been  out  anywhere  In  public  since 
Tuesday  6th,  and  since  Wednesday  all 
my  lesaona  are  stopped." 

Never  were  a  young  lady's  lessons 
"stopped"  so  decisively.  At  six  o'clock 
In  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  ttie 
Princess  was  called  out  of  bed,  and 
told  that  she  was  Queen.  An  extract 
from  ber  Journal  for  the  day  Is  wortb 
quoting:  "Since  It  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  place  me  in  this  station,  I 
shall  do  my  ntmost  to  fuifli  my  duty  to- 
wards my  country.  I  am  very  young, 
and  perhaps  in  many,  thongti  not  in  all, 
things  inexperienced;  but  I  am  sure 
that  very  tew  have  more  real  good- 
will and  more  real  desire  to  do  what  la 
fit  and  right  than  I  have."  There 
speaks  an  honest,  unaffected,  and  self- 
reliant  nature;  and  the  promise  of 
eighteen  was  made  good  in  a  reign  of 
sixty-three  years. 

The  counsels  addreeaed  1^  King  Leo> 
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pold  to  hU  niece  wbea  ebe  toolc  np  tbe 
bnrden  of  sovereignty  were  conaplcu- 
onaly  Mgaclous;  and,  as  tbe  Beqnel 
BhowB,  tbey  did  not  faU  on  unbeeding 
ears.  "The  Irksome  position  In  wbtcb 
joxt  bare  lived  will  have  tbe  merit  to 
have  given  yon  the  habit  of  diseretitm 
and  pnidenoe,  as  in  yonr  posltlcm  you 
never  can  bsve  too  much  of  either. " 
"Be  courageous,  flrm,  and  honest,  as 
jou  have  been  till  now."  "Avoid  to 
say  much  abont  your  yotdA  and  inea- 
jMrtmoe."  "I  sboDld  advise  yon  to 
say,  as  often  as  possible,  that  yon 
were  bom  In  England.  George  III 
'gloried'  la  this,  and,  as  none  of  your 
cousins  were  bom  In  Bngland,  it  Is 
your  Interest  de  faire  reporter  oela  forte- 
mMt."  "Avoid  qaairels,  but  also  stick 
firmly  to  your  resolution  when  once 
taken.  Keep  up  your  usual  cool  spirit, 
whatever  may  be  tried  to  tease  you  ODt 
of  It"  "Begin  by  taking  everything 
as  tbe  King  leaves  it  .  .  .  Parties, 
which  jtt  present  are  so  nearly  bal- 
anced, remain  In  statu  gvo,  and  you 
gain  time." 

Tbe  story  of  the  next  two  years  Is 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  passages  In 
Queen  Victoria's  long  and  eventful  life. 
Its  opening  has  all  the  cbarm  of  vivid 
and  striking  contrast  Behind  is  tbe 
restrained  and  disciplined  girlhood,  In 
which  a  Strang  and  active  nature  Is 
perpetually,  is  incessantly  kicking 
against  tbe  pricks  of  a  coercion  not  too 
gently  applied.  Before  lies  a  period 
of  unfettered  llberly,  of  ever-fresh  en- 
joyment, and  of  power  which  tt  was  a 
delight  to  flxerelse.  No  girl  of  eighteen 
ever  stood  In  so  perilous  a  position; 
and,  as  we  know  from  the  Queen's  own 
writing,  she  regretted  In  matnrer  life 
the  tboughtlessnesB  of  those  early 
days.  Yet,  as  we  follow  the  narrative, 
we  trace  the  development  of  a  charac- 
ter more  than  commonly  dlstlactlve, 
and  marked  from  the  outset  by  at- 
tributes which  colored  tbe  whole  anc- 
ceedtng  reign.       There  Is   the   same 


strong  /ole  ds  vivrt;  the  same  frank 
enjoyment  of  nature  and  society  and 
rational  amusement  "I  am  very 
well,  sleep  well,  and  dine  every  evening 
In  the  country."  "I  have  been  out 
riding  every  day  for  about  three  hours, 
which  quite  renovates  me."  "I  liave 
very  pleasant  large  dinner-parties  every 
day."  "I  have  been  dancing  Ull  past 
four  o'clock  this  morning."  "I  have 
resumed  my  singing-lessons  with  £>a- 
blache,  twice  a  week,  which  form  an 
agreeable  recreation  In  the  mldat  of  alt 
my  business.  I  have  been  learning 
many  of  your  old  favorites,  which  I 
hope  to  slog  with  you  when  we  meet" 
"After  being  so  very  long  In  the  coun- 
try, I  was  preparing  to  go  out  In  right 
earnest,  whereas  I  have  only  t>een 
twiee  to  the  play  since  our  return. 
However,  we  are  to  have  another  din- 
ner to-morrow,  and  are  going  to  the 
play  and  opera.  After  Easter,  I  hope 
I  shall  make  amends  for  all  this  soli- 
tariness." This  faculty  of  Innocent 
enjt^ment  marked  tbe  Queen's  whole 
life,  and  to  It  must  be  added  tbe  same 
warmth  of  domestic  affection,  the  same 
faithfulness  In  friendship,  the  same 
cheerful  reliance  on  Divine  guidance 
and  protection. 

But  there  Is  one  trait  In  the  young 
Queen's  character,  which,  as  bearing  on 
the  work  of  sovereignty,  claims  more 
than  a  passing  mention.  Is  the  first 
taoura  of  her  reign,  her  sense  of  power 
and  love  of  exercising  it  caught  tbe 
notice  of  experienced  observers  like 
Charles  Grevllle;  and  they  appear  In 
every  page  of  these  Letters.  There  Is 
no  hesitation,  no  doubt,  no  uncertainty. 
Each  point  as  It  arises  is  pramptiy 
decided,  and  it  ts  evident  that  each 
decision  is  regarded  as  final.  Thas,  on 
tbe  morning  of  tbe  accession:  "At  nine 
came  Lord  Helboume,  whom  I  saw 
in  my  room,  and  of  course  quite  alone, 
as  I  aball  ahDoyi  do  to  all  my  Hlnls- 
ters."  Three  weeks  later:  "Tiie  Queen 
has  seen  ttie  Lord  Oliamberlain,  and  i 
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bae  given  lilm  all  ber  orders."  No  de- 
tail, however  Bmall,  escapea  ber  ecru- 
tin]'.  She  ([Ives  commanda  about  tbe 
Ro.val  Standard  on  the  Round  Tower 
at  Wlndaor,  about  the  riding  horoea  In 
the  Qneen  Dowager'a  atable:  and  she 
makes  even  tbe  beloved  Melt>oume  feel 
her  annoyance  wben  some  trifling  ap- 
pointment has  been  made  without  her 
aanctloa  flrat  sought  and  obtained. 
When  Sir  Bobert  Peel  wlahea  to  re- 
.  move  the  Whig  Ladles  of  tbe  Bed- 
chamber, tbe  Queen  writes:  "Sir  Robert 
Feel  has  behaved  veiy  111,  and  has  In- 
alsted  on  mj  giving  up  my  Ladles,  to 
which  I  replied  that  I  never  would 
consent,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
frightened.  ...  I  was  calm  but  very 
decided,  and  I  thlok  yon  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  my  composure  and 
great  flrmnesB.  The  Queen  of  England 
will  not  submit  to  such  trickery."  Five 
days  later,  to  King  Leopold:  "You  will 
eaaily  Imagine  that  I  firmly  resisted 
thia  attack  upon  my  power.  I  acted 
quite  alone,  but  I  have  been,  and  shall 
be,  supported  by  my  country,  who  are 
very  enthnslasdc  about  it,  and  loudly 
cheered  me  on  going  to  Church  on  Sun- 
day." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  authoritative 
temper,  early  developed  and  favored 
by  all  surrounding  circumstances, 
might  easily  have  led  the  young  Sov- 
ereign Into  constitutional  difficulties. 
Before  she  had  been  on  tbe  throne  two 
months,  GrevUle  wrote  In  hla  diary: 
"In  the  midst  of  all  her  propriety  of 
manner  and  conduct,  the  Qneen  begins 
to  exhibit  slight  aigns  of  a  peremptory 
dlapoBlUon,  and  It  Is  Impossible  not  to 
suspect  that,  as  sbe  gains  confidence 
and  as  lier  character  begins  to  develop, 
she  will  evince  a  strong  will  of  her 
own."  And  two  years  later  he  de- 
scribed her  letter  about  the  Ladles  of 
the  Bedchamber  as  "written  in  a  strain 
such  as  Bliiabetb  might  have  used." 
"It  iB,"  he  added,  "a  high  trial  to  our 
institutions  when  the  wishes  of  a  Prin- 


cess of  nineteen  can  overturn  a  great 
ministerial  combination." 

ReviewlDg  six  years  later  tbe  events 
of  1839,  Disraeli  lamented  that  tbe  Con- 
servative leader  shonid  have  aet  him- 
self in  oppoBtUon  to  the  personal 
wiabes  of  "a  youthful  Princess,  whose 
appearance  touched  the  Imagination, 
and  to  whom  her  people  were  generally 
Incllaed  to  ascribe  something  of  that 
decision  of  character  which  becomes 
those  bom  to  command."  Tliat  the 
"strong  will,"  the  "peremptory  dlqKMl- 
tion,"  and  the  "decision  of  character," 
which  tbeae  shrewd  observers  noted, 
were  schooled  into  the  strictest  accord- 
ance with  constltutioaal  prc^jriety,  wss 
due  to  the  sagacious  and  faaclnating 
personality  of  Lord  Melbourne.  When 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  she 
had  no  polltlcB.  The  politicians  whom 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  invited  to  Ken- 
sington made  no  great  Impression  on 
the  Princess,  though  she  found  Pal- 
merston  "pleasant  and  amusing."  She 
thought  Melbourne  "a  straightforward, 
honest,  clever,  and  good  man" ;  and  had 
a  friendly  feeling  for  "poor  little  Lord 
John  Russell."  But  she  "did  not  be- 
long to  any  party";  and  tbe  Influence  of 
King  Leopold  was  distinctly  in  a  Con- 
servative direction.  The  ascendency 
of  Melbourne,  which  dates  from  tbe 
Queen's  accession,  though  political  In 
its  elTects  was  personal  In  Its  orlglii. 
Melbourne  was  now  In  his  flfty-nlntb 
year,  brilliantly  handsome,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  tbe  soul  of  honor. 
"Uls  temperament  was  sympathetic,  he 
had  a  passion  for  society,  and  he  had 
no  one  of  his  own  to  love."  He  seems 
to  have  felt  Intensely  the  responslbilltT 
for  forming  tbe  young  Queen's  politi- 
cal thought  and  acdon,  which  had  de- 
volved upon  him  as  Prime  Minister  at 
the  time  of  ber  accession.  Though 
reputed  the  euieat-golng  and  moat 
careless  of  men,  be  devoted  his  whole 
life  and  all  his  rich  array  of  social  gifts 
to  this  new  function.    He  "slid  by  de- 
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greea  Into  an  oBlce  wltboat  a  namei 
which  combined  In  Itself  the  dutlea 
of  private  secretary  and  tntor."  When 
the  Court  was  at  Buckingham  Palace 
be  visited  the  Queen  dslljr;  and  when 
It  moved  to  Windsor,  he  moved  with  It, 
and  lived  for  months  at  a  stretch  In  the 
Castle. 

"He  Is  at  the  Queen's  side,"  wrote 
Greville,  "for  at  least  six  hours  a  day — 
BD  hoar  in  the  morning,  two  on  horee- 
twck  la  the  afternoon,  one  at  dinner, 
and  two  In  the  evening.  .  .  .  His  man- 
ner to  her  Is  perfect,  always  respect- 
ful, and  never  presuming  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary distinction  he  enjoys;  hers 
to  him  Is  simple  and  natural.  Indica- 
tive of  the  confidence  she  reposes  In 
him,  and  of  her  lively  taste  for  hla 
society."  A  not  less  close  observer 
was  Samuel  Wllberforce,  afterwards 
Bishop,  who  described  Melbourne's  be- 
havior to  the  Queen  as  "perfect — the 
fullest  sttentlve  deference  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  subdued  air  of  'your  fa- 
ther's friend'  that  was  fascinating;  and 
the  pleasure  which  lighted  up  her 
countenance  was  quite  touching." 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  sure  whether 
Melbourne  was  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence wbtcb  he  exercised  on  the 
young  Queen's  thinking.  Though  an 
exceedingly  moderate  politician,  as 
averse  as  man  could  be  from  violent  re- 
forms or  desperate  counsels,  Melbourne 
was  a  sound  Whig.  He  knew  the 
practice  and  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  estsbllsbed  by  the  revolution 
of  1088,  and  he  could  instruct  his  royal 
pupil  with  authority  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  the  powers  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject That  be  was  careful  to  Instil 
these  consUtntlonal  principles  we 
know;  It  Is  not  so  certain  whether  he 
deliberately  sought  to  Involve  the 
Queen  In  the  meshes  of  party,  and 
used  his  nnlque  position  to  promote  the 
official  hiterests  of  the  Whigs.  But 
whatever   Melbourne's   Intention   ma; 
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have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  result  The  Queen,  who  had  al- 
ways  respected  him,  learned  to  love 
him,  to  lean  on  his  advice  la  every 
detail,  to  share  his  opinions  on  all  po- 
litical topics,  and  in  effect  to  make  his 
cause  her  own.  When  Tory  opposition 
to  the  Whig  Ministry  shows  signs  of 
abatement  she  regards  the  Lords  as 
"become  moderate  and  reasonable." 
The  General  ElecUon  of  183T  proves 
favorable  to  the  Whlga,  "though  not 
quite  80  much  as  we  could  wish." 
"We  shall  have  as  good  a  House  as 
we  had."  "The  Irish  Hllectloua  are 
very  favorable  to  us."  "We  have  no 
fear.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Wellington  Is 
Itehavlng  uncommonly  well,  going  with 
Ministers,  and  behaving  as  an  honest 
man  should  do."  The  list  of  Whigs  tn 
the  House  of  Commons  Is  "the  list  of 
our  supporters."  The  Tories  are 
"those  people  who  pride  themselves 
upon  upholding  the  Prerogative."  To 
entrust  Peel  with  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry  Is  to  "have  to  take  people 
whom  I  should  bave  no  confidence  In." 
On  another  occasion  she  la  "very  Irate 
with  the  Tories,"  and  Is  only  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  by  Melbourne  to 
"hold  out  the  olive  branch  a  little." 

In  1811,  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
the  Whig  Qovcmment  thus,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  amiably  said,  "hiding  their 
own  hoary  profligacy  under  the 
Queen's  young  virtue."  The  General 
Election  gave  the  Tories  a  majority  of 
eighty,  and  precipitated  the  inevitable 
parting  between  Queen  and  Premier. 
Three  years  before,  Greville  had  writ- 
ten: "If  Melbourne  should  be  com- 
pelled to  resign,  the  Queen's  privation 
wilt  be  the  more  bitter  on  account  of 
the  excluaiveness  of  her  Intimacy  witb 
him."  On  the  SOth  of  August  1841, 
the  Queen  wrote:  "What  the  Queen  felt 
when  she  parted  from  her  dear,  kind 
friend  Lord  Melbourne  Is  better  Im- 
agined than  described."  On  Mel- 
bourne's retirement  Sir  Robert  Peel  be- 
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came  Prime  Minister.  In  18S9,  the 
Qneen  had  found  him  a  "cold,  odd 
man,"  "eonldn't  make  out  what  he 
meant,"  and  "didn't  like  hia  manner — 
how  different,  how  dreadfully  different, 
to  that  frank,  open,  natural,  and  most 
kind,  warm  manner  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne." Yet  In  1846,  when  Peel,  baT- 
Ing  been  Prime  Ulnlster  for  Ave  yeara, 
was  driven  from  office,  ahe  wrote  to 
King  Leopold:  "Yesterday  was  a  very 
hard  day  for  me.  I  had  to  part  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  are  Irreparable  los&ea  to  us  and 
the  conntry.  .  .  .  We  felt  so  safe  with 
tbem.  The  discretion  of  Peel,  I  be- 
lieve, is  unexampled.  ...  I  am  a  good 
deal  overcaBt  by  all  these  trlbnlatlonB." 
This  contrast  between  the  language 
of  18W  and  that  of  1839  and  even  of 
1811,  Is  noteworthy.  It  ezblbita  for 
tbe  flnt  time  what  was  afterwards  so 
Gousplcaonsly  aeen  In  tbe  caaes  of  Lord 
Beaconsfleld  and  John  Bright — the 
Queen's  readiness  to  dismiss  past 
grievances,  to  overcome  prejudices,  to 
reconsider  hasty  Judgments,  and  to  be- 
stow her  entire  confidence  on  Minis- 
ters, even  If  not  personally  attractlTe 
to  herself,  who  were  alncerely  devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  tbe  State.  Bat,  In 
tbe  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Qneen's 
natural  magnanimity  waa  reinforced 
by  a  persaaslve  power.  The  editors 
of  these  Letters  describe  her  as  "al- 
most typically  feminine."  Confident, 
in  a  sense,  ahe  was;  but  "she  had  the 
feminine  Instinct  strongly  developed  of 
dependence  upon  some  manly  adviser." 
Between  1837  and  1840  this  "manly  ad- 
viaer"  was  Lord  Melbourne:  from  the 
tOtb  of  February,  18ID,  onwards. 
Prince  Albert.  No  happier  choice 
conld  have  been  made.  The  Prince 
was  extremely  handsome,  highly  Intel- 
ligent, excellently  accompllahed;  and 
be  was  a  man  of  singularly  pnre  and 
lofty  character.  The  marriage  was,  as 
all  tbe  world  knows,  ideally  happy. 
"Happy    marriages,"    said    Mr,    Olad- 


Etone,  "are  rather  the  rule  among  na 
than  the  exception;  bat  even  among 
happy  marriages  this  marriage  nraa  ex- 
ceptional, BO  nearly  did  tbe  anlos  Of 
thought,  heart,  and  action  both  talfl) 
the  ideal,  and  bring  duality  near  to  tbe 
borders  of  Identity.  Not  uncommonly, 
the  wife  la  to  the  husband  as  the  ad- 
jective is  to  the  sutwtantlve.  And  be- 
yond doubt  tbe  great  facalUea  and 
comprehensive  accompUabmenta  of 
Prince  Albert  fully  entitled  him  to 
claim  a  husband's  place.  But  tbe  bos- 
band's  place  was  In  this  case  modiOed 
by  the  position.  Tbe  Prince  exactly 
appreciated  tbe  demands  of  tbe  throne 
upon  Its  occupant,  and  the  conseqaen- 
tlal  demands  of  bis  wife  upon  bbnself. 
He  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  live  In, 
for,  and  through  ber,  and  he  accepted 
with  a  marvellous  accuracy  of  intel- 
lectual apprehenBlon,  and  with  an  un- 
swerving devotion  of  bis  heart,  this  pe- 
culiarly relative  element  In  a  splendid 
existence. ...  He  was  to  her,  in  dead 
and  truth,  a  second  self." 

This  deacriptlon  of  tbe  Queen's  mar- 
ried life  la  Its  personal  and  domestic 
aspects  Is  fully  borne  out  by  the  vari- 
ous volumes  In  which  from  time  to 
time  she  admitted  her  subjects  to  tlw 
knowledge  of  her  private  Joys  and  aor^ 
rowa.  But  these  Letters  for  the  fimt 
time  reveal  what  had  been  previonsly 
guessed  about  the  Prince's  strong  and 
Increasing  Influence  on  bis  wife's  sov- 
ereignty. So  large  a  part  of  a  sov- 
ereign's business  conatste  in  tbe  ap- 
preciation of  human  character,  ttaat 
peraonal  Ukli^n  and  anUpatbles 
must  count  for  much  in  tbe  con- 
Btltntlon  and  the  stability  of  govern- 
ments. It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment  that,  when  tbe  young 
and  inexperienced  Queen  dlsUked  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  felt  herself  made  eby 
and  awkward  by  bia  sbyness  and  awk- 
wardness, "bla  character  was  partlca- 
larly  sympathetic  to  the  Prince,"  whom 
Bhe  so  entirely  trusted.      The  editors 
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teU  ua  that  "of  aU  the  English  Minis- 
ten  with  -wbom  he  was  brought  In  con- 
tact, be  prefeiTed  the  stately  and  op- 
right  Commoner"  and  this  preCerence, 
imperceptlblT  but  most  effectlTelj, 
'  changed  the  Queen's  relations  with  her 
second  Prime  Hlnlster.  It  Is  recorded, 
to  Helbonme's  honor,  that  though,  af- 
tw  hts  retirement  from  office,  he  still, 
and  with  doubtful  prudence,  contin- 
ued to  correspond  with  the  Queen,  be 
"tried  to  augment,  rather  than  under- 
mine. Feel's  growing  influence  with  the 
Queen  and  Prince." 

It  certainly  can  surprise  no  one  to 
bear  that  the  Queen's  Judgment  on 
public  men  and  public  BETalrs  was 
swayed  by  the  Prince  Consort;  but 
perhaps  the  extent  to  which  the  Prince 
himself  was  swayed  by  Stockmar  has 
never  been  shown  so  clearly  as  In  these 
Letters.  Btockmar  was  a  German 
doctor,  who  bad  come  to  England  as 
private  physician  to  Prince  Leopold, 
husband  of  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Prom  physician  he  became  private  sec- 
retary, and  on  King  Leopold's  recooi- 
mendatlon  be  returned  to  England  on 
the  Queen's  accession,  and  remBlne«l 
here  for  fifteen  months  "In  an  unofficial 
capacity  as  her  chief  adviser."  Tbe 
editors  tell  us  that  "there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  dislike  In  the  minds  of 
the  EngllBb  public  to  the  German  In- 
flnencea  that  were  supposed  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  Queen;  and 
Lord  Uelboume  found  It  necessary  to 
make  a  public  and  cat^orical  denial  of 
the  statement  tbat  Btockmar  was  act- 
ing as  the  Queen's  private  secretary. 
But  ttse  statement.  If  not  technically, 
was  virtually  true.  Btockmar  lived  at 
Court,  had  Interviews  with  tbe  Queen 
and  her  Ministers;  and,  though  be  In- 
dustriously endeavored  to  efface  him- 
self, yet  there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  waa 
consulted  on  most  Important  ques- 
tions."     Of  these  by  far  the  most  Im- 
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portent  was  tbe  projected  marriage  of 
Queen  Victoria.  She  bad  displayed 
some  fondness  for  her  cousin.  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Goburg;  and  Stockmar 
was  entrusted  with  a  very  delicate  and 
peculiar  task:  "He  was  asked  by  King 
Leopold  to  accompany  Prince  Albert  on 
a  tour  In  Italy,  with  the  Idea  of  com- 
pleting his  education,  and  In  order  to 
satisfy  himself  that  tbe  Prince  would 
be  a  worthy  Consort  for  the  Queen." 
This  taak  he  performed  wltb  such  con- 
spicuous skill  and  Judgment  that.  In 
Mr.  Qladstone's  words,  "the  whole  nar- 
rative recalls  the  most  graceful  Ac- 
tions of  wise  ffoM  and  gentle  falriea, 
besetting  mortals  with  blessings,  and 
blasslng  tbelr  fates  to  bliss." 

It  was  Inevitable  that  such  a  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  as  Btockmar 
bad  shown  himself  to  be,  should  retain 
a  strong  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  Prince  whose  fortunes  he  bad  so 
beneficently  guided:  and  this  ascend- 
ency the  Baron  was  careful  to  maintain 
by  constant  correspondence  end  fre- 
quent visits.  He  seemed  to  have 
formed  the  Prince's  thinking  habits. 
Just  as  the  Prince  In  turn  formed  those 
of  Queen  Victoria;  and  this  fact  gives 
Importance  to  the  Baron's  own  con- 
victions. "Btockmar,"  say  tbe  editors, 
"had  Jealously  nursed  two  profound 
political  Ideals — the  unity  of  Germany 
under  Prussia,  and  tbe  establishment 
of  close  relations  between  Cermany 
and  Eiugland."  Had  tbe  Baron  con- 
fined bis  attention  to  these  two  topics, 
he  would  have  played  an  altogether 
useful  part;  but,  unluckily,  be  consid- 
ered himself  a  capital  authority  on  the 
principles  and  working  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  bis  doctrine  on  these 
vital  points  Bank  deep  into  tbe  mind  of 
his  royal  pupil.  He  dreaded,  as  a 
German  bureaucrat  who  had  "grado- 
ated  at  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna,"  wan 
bound  to  dread,  tbe  advancing  forces 
of  Democracy;  and  he  was  persuaded 
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that  the  only  method  ot  wtthBtandtag 
tbem  waa  to  insist,  with  all  poBstble 
tenacity,  on  the  exlHtlDg  prerogatlveH 
of  the  Crowo,  and,  In  those  Bpberea  of 
action  where  they  are  regulated,  not  by 
atatats  but  by  tradition,  to  extend  them 
aa  far  as  clrcamBtances  wonld  allow. 
In  1851  he  wrote,  for  the  ^Idance  of 
the  Qaeen  and  the  Prince,  a  constitu- 
tional dlasertatlon  of  which  Idr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  "a  congeries  of  propo- 
Bittons  stranger  In  general  resnlt  never 
was  amassed  In  order  to  explain  to  tue 
anieamed  the  more  mysterions  leaaona 
embraced  In  the  study  of  the  British 
Monarchy." 

The  doctrine  to  which  the  Baron 
clung  with  special  tenacity  waa  that 
the  Sovereign  should  be  practically 
Premier,  and  this,  as  Ur.  Gladstone 
showed,'  was  wholly  subversiTe  of  the 
theory  of  the  Cabinet.  The  lesson  waa 
given  In  good  faith,  but  It  was  founded 
in  error,  and  it  was  only  too  faithfully 
learnt  "Much,"  aa  the  editors  ob- 
serve, "of  the  Jealouay  that  was  felt,  on 
various  occasions,  at  the  position 
which  Prince  Albert  assumed  with  re- 
gard to  political  Bltnatlons,  is  refera- 
ble to  Stockmar's  Influence."  The  bulk 
of  these  three  substantial  volumes  la 
occupied  with  Queen  Victoria's  exercise 
of  Boverelgnty  between  1841  and  1801; 
end,  throughout  those  twenty  years, 
her  sovereignty  waa,  In  all  but  name, 
shared  by  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  present  writer  once  beard  from 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  received  It  di- 
rect from  Melbourne,  that  the  Queen 
wlahed  to  confer  the  Crown  Matrimo- 
nial, by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the 
Prince;  and  that  Melbourne  resisted 
the  proposal  with  the  Impressive  re- 
minder that  "It  you  once  get  the  Bng- 
Ilab  people  into  the  way  of  making 
kings,  they  may  get  Into  the  way  of 
unmaking  them."  That  this  is  snb- 
stantlally  true  is  shown  by  a  memo- 
randum which  the  Queen  wrote  In 
' "  QleanlngB  of  Put  Years,"  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 


16S6;  and  though,  on  full  conslderatioa 
of  all  the  clrcumstancea,  the  Utle  of 
King  Consort  was  withheld,  the 
Prince's  active  position  and  powers 
were  scarcely  less  than  those  of  a  King 
Regnant.  Aa  Lord  Aberdeen  ob- 
served, at  a  time  when  the  Prince  waa 
publicly  accnaed  of  Improper  interfer- 
ence In  the  work  of  sovereignty,  "The 
ties  of  Nature  and  the  diotates  of  com- 
mon senae  aro  more  powertal  than 
conatltntlonal  fictions."  Meanwhile, 
Stockmar's  inflnence  waa  constantly  at 
work;  and,  In  considering  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  Crown  daring  the  pe- 
riod before  us,  we  are  really  cwiald- 
erlng  the  lolnt  handiwork  of  the 
Queen,  the  Prince,  and  their  unrecog- 
nized but  ever-active  counsellor.  Even 
If  there  were  no  external  evidence  to 
guide  ns,  the  most  casual  reader  mast 
perceive  the  difference  of  tone  and 
touch  between  the  letters  of  the  nn- 
mairrled  and  of  the  married  Queen. 
The  earlier  letters  are  eager,  Impnlalve, 
even.  If  such  a  word  be  permissible, 
headlong;  expressing  every  tbongbt 
that  cornea  uppermost  without  conceal- 
ment or  circumlocution;  and  often  too 
Impetuous  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
syntax.  Where  official  style  requires 
the  third  person,  Nature  breaks  into 
the  Brat 

From  1811  the  style  of  these  royal 
letters  begins  to  change.  More  pointed 
or  more  sensible  they  could  not  be; 
but  they  become  Increasingly  precise, 
meaenred,  and  dignified.  They  dis- 
close a  singularly  penetrating  mind, 
which  pierces  sophistries  and  flum- 
mery; and  a  natural  turn  for  argument 
which  can  perceive  the  force  of  a  logi- 
cal contention  even  when  It  proceeds 
from  an  opponent  As  an  instance  of 
this  last  trait,  we  may  cite  an  Incident 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  18S1. 
Lord  Palmeraton  bad  Just  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Ruasell, 
while  Jnsti^ing  the  dismissal  on  the 
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ground  that  PalmentOD  hnd  "violated 
prudence  and  decorum,"  offered  btm 
tbe  Lord-Lleutenanc7  of  Ireland.  Pal- 
merston  promptly  replied  that,  bj  mak- 
iDE  tbla  offer,  the  Premier  pracHcally 
refuted  bis  own  cliarges,  Inaeioucti  as 
the  Lord-Lleutenancf  required  pm- 
deDce  and  decorum  for  tbe  tulfllment 
of  Ita  daUes.  On  tbU  tbe  Queen, 
though  hlgtal;  Indignant  at  Palmera- 
ton'B  conduct,  yet  remarks  that  "be  cer- 
tatD)7  bai  the  beat  of  the  argument"; 
and  aagaclouslj  adds  that  "great  care 
ougbt  to  be  taken  In  bestowing  pralae 
on  him,  aa  be  always  takes  advantage 
<tf  It  to  turn  agalnat  those  who  meant 
It  merely  to  soothe  him." 

To  enumerate  the  aobjecte  with 
which  these  Letters  deal  wonld  be  to 
recapttulnte  tbe  domestic  and  foreign 
hlatory  of  England  for  twenty  years. 
80  far  as  public  Issues  are  concerned, 
the  facts  have  long  t>een  before  the 
world;  but  the  Queen's  correspondence 
with  King  Leopold,  with  the  Royal 
Family  of  France,  with  Napoleon  III, 
with  Stockmar,  and  with  her  own  Min- 
isters reveals  a  private  but  most  ef- 
fective exercise  of  sovereignty,  of 
which  the  contemporary  public  was 
wholly  nnaware,  and  which  has  not 
even  yet  been  adequately  realised. 

The  range  of  topics  bandied  Is  ab- 
solutely unlimited.  It  reaches  from 
"great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human 
kind" — alliances  and  treaties,  wars  and 
prepamtlons  (or  war;  freedom  and  au- 
thority, vengeance  and  mercy — down  to 
the  color  of  a  soldier's  uniform  and  the 
sporting  rights  in  the  New  Forest. 
Every  appointment,  from  tbe  hlghost 
to  the  lowest,  every  mark  of  honor, 
every  public  recognition,  Is  submitted 
to  the  Crown  for  approval  or  rejection. 
Tbe  clalma  of  a  clergyman  to  be  a 
bishop  or  a  dean  are  as  carefully  ex- 
amined SB  those  of  a  politician  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  or  of  an  offi- 
cer to  obtain  command  of  a  regiment. 
The  distribution  ot  a  medal  or  tbe  de- 
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sign  of  a  coin — the  bestowal  of  an  Or- 
der or  tbe  creation  of  a  Peerage — Is 
weighed  as  carefully  as  tbe  wording  of 
a  despatch  which  may  kindle  an  Buro^ 
pean  conflagration.  In  every  act  of 
Qovemment,  momentous  or  Inalgnifl- 
cant,  tbe  Crown  appears  as  an  active 
power,  vigilant,  formidable,  and  not 
seldom  decisive. 
■  This  wide  yet  minute  survey  of  tbe 
State,  In  all  its  parts  and  functions, 
was  concentrated,  so  to  say,  on  the  do- 
main of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Inten- 
sity snd  alertness  of  the  personal  inter- 
est with  which  the  Queen  follows 
every  act  of  every  foreign  govem- 
ment,  and  every  Incident  in  tbe  life  of 
every  European  prince,  Btrlklngly  ex- 
emptlfles  tbe  statement  (recorded  else- 
where) of  Lord  Aberdeen.  "George 
IV  was  indolent,  but  he  always  read 
important  papera,  espectally  Foreign 
Affairs.  Bat  that  Is  always  the  case 
— tbe  Foreign  Affairs  are  what  inter- 
est them — they  concern  tbe  Family  of 
Princes."  Tbat  old-fasbloned  phrase, 
"tbe  Family  of  Princes,"  gains  a  fresh 
sfgniacance  from  Queen  Victoria's  let- 
ters. To  every  Sire  et  <Aer  Frire  In 
Europe  atie  addressea  herself  always 
with  confidence,  stately  courtesy,  often 
with  unmistakable  affection,  with  per- 
fect facility,  and  on  occasion  with  that 
tinge  of  dignified  resentment  which 
befits  a  "Family  Quarrel."  Not  less 
clearly  la  this  sense  of  regal  kinship 
manifested  In  her  dealings  with  her 
SUnlsters  at  home  and  ber  representa- 
tives abroad.  At  every  turn  she  studi- 
ously upbokis  tbe  dignity,  and  consultH 
the  convenience,  of  Crowned  Heads. 
Even  when  they  are  most  flagrantly  In 
the  wrong  she  will  not  suffer  ttiem  to 
be  treated  cavalierly.  Every  despatch, 
every  note.  Intended  for  their  eyes 
must  be  read  and  sanctioned  by  tbe 
Queen  before  tt  goes;  and  In  every  case 
of  political  upheaval  she  Is  carefullj- 
on  ber  guard  leat  England  should  en- 
courage movements  hostile  to  tbe  ea-  1 
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tabllsbed  order.  It  wonld  be  ungra- 
cious and  untrue  to  say  that  tbe  Queen 
and  tbe  Prince  favored  despotic  gov- 
grnments;  but  they  conld  never  be 
brooirbt  to  accept  the  doctrine  that 
England  ebould,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
encourage  nations  wblcb  wished  to 
modify  tbeir  form  of  government,  or 
to  rid  themaelvea  of  obnoxious  dynas- 
ties. 

It  was  tbia  over-mastering  Interest 
In  Foreign  Affairs  wblcb,  as  these  Let- 
ters show,  brought  tbe  Grown  Into  fre- 
quent, and  at  times  acrimonious,  con- 
flict with  Its  GoQfldentlal  Servants. 
With  Melbourne,  no  auch  dincultlea — 
nor  any  difficulty — could  arisei  for  tbe 
relation  of  the  Queen  to  him  was  that 
of  pupil  to  teacher — almost  of  child  to 
father.  Peel  cared  comparatively  lit- 
tle for  Foreign  ASalrs.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  domestic  Minister,  and,  be- 
ing in  close  accord  with  the  Queen  and 
tbe  Prince  on  flscal  policy  and  admin- 
istrative government,  be  was  well  con- 
tent to  keep  aloof  from  foreign  entan- 
glements. Lord  Aberdeen,  schooled  In 
tbe  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
Uberal  only  In  the  one  article  of  Free 
Trade,  was  the  last  man  In  the  n-orld 
to  occasion  disquietude  by  a  too  ag- 
gressive championsblp  of  Freedom. 
Derby.  Dlaraell,  Gladstone,  are  little 
more  than  names  In  the  period  with 
wblcb  we  are  dealing.  Tbe  IntereA 
of  tbe  situation  turnn  on  the  reliitlous 
of  the  Crown  to  the  two  statesmen 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  "tbe 
old  Italian  Masters" — Lord  Palmereton 
and  Lord  John  Russell.  With  nel-  - 
ther  of  these  eminent  men  were  tbe 
relations  of  the  Crown  harmonious;  but 
the  discord  expressed  Itself  differently 
in  the  two  cases  of  two  very  different 
men.  Palmereton  was  a  man  of  im- 
mense but  restrained  ambition,  far- 
eeelng.  adroit,  not  very  scrupulous,  and 
pre-eminently  endowed  with  a  aort  of 
prompt  and  cocksure  courage,  which 
some  people,  according  to  their  prepos- 


session, migbt  call  Irish,  some  Cock- 
ney; and  which  others  might  think  tbe 
characteristic  of  a  Public  School  boy. 
untlmeously  displayed  by  a  politician 
of  sixty.  He  was  one  of  tbe  moat 
masterful  of  men;  and,  when  entrusted 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  he  woo  Id 
brook  no  Interference.  HIb  loyalty  tv 
the  Crown  which  he  served  through  a 
long  life-time  cannot  be  doubted;  but  It 
chafed  him  to  think  tbat,  when  oe- 
tenslbly  dealing  with  the  Queen,  be 
was  really  dealing  with  Prince  Albert 
and  Stockmar.'  He  Ignored  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  despised  bis  colleagues: 
and  his  personal  bearing  towards  tbt> 
Queen,  aa  disclosed  in  this  corre- 
epondeace — bis  constant  forgetfulnesn 
of  her  commands,  his  obvlons  strata- 
gems to  counterwork  her  purpose,  and 
his  Impudent  excuses  for  breaches  of 
courtesy  or  duty — is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  traditional  conduct  of 
English  gentlemen. 

But,  with  all  bis  faults — and  they 
were  neither  few  nor  Insignificant — - 
Palmereton  was  a  genuine  lover  of 
freedom  and  self-government.  Even 
the  act  which  produced  his  downfall  In 
1851 — his  Independent  condonation  of 
the  Coup  d"  Etat — seems  to  have  t>een 
dictated  by  a  mistaken  conviction  that 
tbe  President  was  really  carrying  into 
efTect  tbe  national  will  of  France.  This 
was  a  blunder,  and  a  bad  one:  but,  tak- 
ing Europe  as  a  whole,  Palmerston  rig- 
orously served  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
and  nowhere  so  conspicuously  as  la 
Italy.  Tbe  lovers  of  Despotism  all 
over  the  world  detested  his  name;  and 
It  was  a  real  misfortune  tbat  bis  high- 
handed and  dlscourteouB  methods  ef- 
fectually alienated  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  from  the  causes  which  he 
espoused.  The  other  of  "the  old  Ital- 
ian Masters"  was  as  unlike  Palmerston 

•  We  DOW  kno*  (see  Vol.JI.  of  tbe  Lettan, 
p.  nS)  that  tbe  Quean's  tunooR  ■emoruidiim 
on  the  dntlea  of  the  Foreign  Sceretar;  In  the 
mfttter  of  deapatcbee  waa  dictated  by  Btock- 
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lu  temperament  and  character  as  can 
well  be  conceived,  and  not  wbolly  In 
accord  Tritli  Mm  In  politics,  for  Lord 
Jobn  Bnasell  waa  from  first  to  last  an 
advocate  for  tboae  tnrtber  extensloua 
of  tHe  Franchise  which  Falmerston 
steadily  opposed.  But  In  their  love  of 
Liberty  and  of  ConstltatlonBl  Oor- 
emment  th^  were  at  one;  and  both 
saw  that  Italy  stood  pre-eminently  lu 
need  of  those  two  great  boons  of  civil 
life.  Lord  John's  methods  were  quite 
nnllke  Palmerston's.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman to  his  fingers'  Upa;  courteous 
In  address,  jinnctUlons  In  form  and 
ceremony;  calm,  deliberate,  and  unos- 
tentatloas.  But  In  his  persistent  ad- 
hesion to  a  caase  once  chosen  he  was 
not  Bnri>sBBed  by  Falmerston  himself; 
and  bis  plaln-spesklng  to  the  Crown 
about  the  popular  basis  of  tbe  Bng- 
Uflh  State,  and  the  right  of  a  natton  to 
choose  its  own  rulers,  had  tbe  true  ring 
of  historic  Whiggery.  The  deliverance 
of  Italy  from  an  effete  and  ignominious 
tyranny  was  as  dear  an  object  to  Bus- 
sell  as  to  Falmerston;  and  It  was  char- 
acterlstic  of  the  tme-bom  Whig  that, 
when  upholding  the  cause  of  Italy, 
"rightly  struggling  to  be  free,"  he 
urged  uiMn  the  Queen's  attention  "the 
doctrines  of  tbe  Bevolutlon  of  leSS," 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Foi  and  I.ord 
Qrey.  "According  to  those  doctrines," 
he  said,  "all  power  held  by  Sover- 
eigns may  be  forfeited  by  misconduct, 
and  each  nation  ts  the  Judge  of  Its  own 
Internal  government  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell can  hardly  be  expected  to  abjure 
those  (^Inlona,  or  to  act  in  opposition 
to  them."  That  letter  was  written  in 
January  1800,  and  tbe  reconstruction 
of  Italy  to  which  It  relates  Is  the  last 
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great  act  tn  European  affairs  with 
which  these  volumes  deal.  Before 
two  years  liad  passed,  t)>e  Prince  Con- 
sort was  in  his  grave;  and  hie  death 
bad  opened  a  new  chapter  In  onr  do- 
mestic history.  Thenceforward  the 
Queen  stood,  of  necessltr,  alone;  and, 
when  the  next  Instalment  of  her  letters 
la  published,  it  will  be  Intensely  Inter- 
esting to  see  the  effect  produced  by 
that  overwhelming  calamity  upon  her 
way  of  exercising  sovereignty.  In  one 
respect,  at  any  rate,  we  can  anticipate 
dlsciosurea.  Hr.  Gladstone  always 
maintained  that  the  removal  of  the 
Court  from  London,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  Queen's  altered  way  of  life, 
had  Immensely  diminished  the  control 
of  tbe  Crown  over  public  affairs,  by 
withdrawing  tbe  details  of  dally  busl- 
nesa  from  the  personal  privacy  of  the 
Sovereign.  "It  was  one  thing,"  be 
used  to  say,  "to  seek  an  sudience  at 
Bucklngliam  Falace:  quite  another  to 
seA  It  at  Windsor,  or  Osborne,  or  Bal- 
moral." There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  retnm  of  the  Court  to 
the  capital  baa  done  much  to  restore 
that  constant  and  anhampered  inter- 
course of  Sovereign  and  Uinlsters 
which  tends  so  powerfully  to  promote 
the  easy  working  of  our  Constitutional 
System. 

The  enormouB  and  anxious  labor  be- 
stowed upon  the  production  of  these 
volumes  has  not  been  thrown  away,  If 
It  has  served  to  remind  a  restless  gen- 
eration of  tills  salutary  but  sometimes 
forgotten  truth — "The  Government  of 
the  world  is  conducted  by  Sovereigns 
and  Statesmen;  not  by  anonymoas  par- 
agraph-writers, or  tlie  hare-brained 
chatter  of  Irresponsible  frivoHQr." 

Oeorge  W,  E.  Rmaell. 
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Readers  ol  the  financial  articles  In 
this  Review  during  the  last  Ave  or 
bIx  years  will  not  have  been  unpre- 
pared for  the  events  that  are  now  tak- 
ing place  In  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  The  elements  for  producing 
grave  disturbance  bave  been  for  long 
very  much  Id  evidence.  There  was 
i-eally  no  difficulty  In  foreseeing  them; 
the  warning  was  writ  bo  large  on  the 
wall  that  he  who  ran  mlg'ht  read.  Un- 
fortunately most  people  have  run  and 
very  few  have  read,  for  when  flgures 
loom  on  the  horizon  skipping  begins. 
What  Is  wautcil  Is  careful  watching  of 
the  tendencies  of  affairs  with  intent 
to  form  an  "Intelligent  appreciation  of 
events  before  they  occur."  or,  put  more 
simply.  "commonsenBe  forethought." 
The  chief  reason  now  for  looking  back- 
ward is  to  get  some  help  In  looking 
forward.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  In  a 
tiny  TOlume,"  I  republished  a  short 
series  of  papers,  all  of  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  tills  Review  (except 
one  in  the  Timea),  wherein  I  have 
touched  on  various  matters  which 
seemed  to  me  to  ^ve  very  serious  sut>- 
Ject  tor  thought,  but  as  1  cannot  as- 
sume that  many  of  my  present  readers 
have  read  this  volume,  and  as  I  may 
fairly  assume  that  any  who  Iiave  read 
it  have  by  this  time  forgotten  its  con- 
tents, I  will  summarize  the  whole  gist 
of  it  on  "haJf  a  sheet  of  note-paper," 
And  the  gist  Is  this.  In  my  view  the 
whole  financial  trouble  all  over  the 
world  is  due  to  extravagance;  govern- 
mental extravagance,  business  extrava- 
gance, personal  extravagance.  And 
these  are  all  interdependent.  Three  in 
one  and  one  in  three,  if  I  may  so 
phrase  tt.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
It,  and  It  is  not  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  to  the  present  government  In  Eng- 


land, although  they  have  both  said 
things  which  would  much  better  have 
been  left  unsaid,  if  the  speakers  bad 
realized  that  the  Baplds  were  swlrllog 
Just  beneath  their  canoe.  There  la  a 
time  for  everything,  and  this  is  not  tbe 
time  to  tell  people  to  "eat,  drink  and 
be  merry,  because  everything  in  Eng- 
lish trade  Is  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
prosperity."  Irrational  optimism  la 
even  more  to  be  deprecated  tlian  ir- 
rational pessimism,  because  the  great 
majority  of  people  always  wish  to 
dwell  on  the  pleasant  aspects  of 
affairs.  The  "Bull"  is  a  much  more 
common  animal  than  the  "Bear,"  and 
he  la  more  dangerous  too.  The  plain 
truth  of  the  situation  Is  that  govern- 
ments, and  Individual  men  and  womrai 
all  over  the  world— from  China  to  Pera 
—now  deal  llgbt-heartediy  in  figures 
and  liji  risks  that  would  have  turned 
gray  the  hair  of  any  previous  genera- 
tion. The  scale  everywhere  has  in- 
creased abnormally  In  everything, 
particularly  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  For  a  normal  Increase 
we  must  be  of  coarse  prepared.  But 
have  the  brains  increased  correspond- 
ingly, or  have  legitimate  profits  In  busi- 
ness Increased  correspondingly?  I  am 
afraid  not.  Any  one  who  keeps  open 
ejva  must  be  awnre  that  In  the  United 
States,  in  Great  Britain,  In  Germany, 
ill  Italy,  Id  Paris,  In  Vienna,  In  Egypt, 
in  the  Argentine,  and  In  Canada,  titere 
has  been  a  recklessness  in  expenditure, 
and  in  speculation,  never  known  be- 
fore; and  in  my  opinion  this  Is  to  a 
great  extent  the  result  of  unprece- 
dented facilities  for  borrowing,  tbe 
natural  consequence  of  tmprecedented 
production  of  gold  which  la  the  basis 
of  all  credit.  There  is  too  mncb  com- 
petition for  business  amongst  tbe 
:<nnks,  and  consequently  too  much  ac- 
'  <  ii'irodatiou.  aud  as  we  used  to  say 
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In  Wall  street  manj  yearn  ago.  "early 
InformatloD  and  bank  accommodation 
wilt  nilD  any  man."  Let  tbe  eniart 
ladles,  too,  who  are  ao  often  seeking 
Stock  Bxchangre  "tlpa"  ponder  this 
apborlam.  Tbey  mlgbt  Just  ns  well 
expect  to  make  an  honest  Income  by 
backing  horaea,  and  tbe  Immorality  of 
gambling,  vrbetber  on  tbe  Stock  Bx- 
cbange.  on  tbe  racecourae,  or  on  tht> 
football  field  (amongst  tbe  lower 
t^laaaes).  1b  Invariably  accompanied  by 
utber  immoralttlee,  for  they  are  all  tbe 
natural  brood  of  tbe  wanton  Dam— 
K.itraTagance. 

Tbe  rake  In  finance  begins  bla  prog- 
reea  wltb  tbe  dealre  to  get  rlcb  too  fast, 
he  goes  on  to  spend  more  than  he  can 
legitimately  make,  and  that  necessi- 
tates borrowing  to  extend  a  biislneaa 
for  which  he  has  neither  sufficient 
capital  nor  sufflcleot  brains,  with  the 
natural  reanlt  that,  sooner  or  later. 
grave  financial  tronble  ensues. 

Cannot  the  rake  be  reformed? 
Surely.  Elxperlence,  however,  teaches 
\M  tbat  a  radical  refi^m  seldom  takes 
place  except  under  tbe  soonrge  of  tbat 
terrible  teacber—Calamlty. 

Tbe  tronble  Is  tbat  he  will  never 
listen  to  advice  in  time,  even  from  per- 
sons whom  he  knows  to  tie  bis  beat 
and  most  disinterested  friends.  He , 
always  cries  "pessimist,"  and  says  It 
is  "so  distasteful  to  look  Into  his  bal- 
ance sheet,"  and  it  very  often  is  dis- 
tasteful—there  are  no  two  words  about 
tbat.  From  the  poor  rake's  point  of 
view,  too,  it  may  be  very  readily  ad- 
mitted tbat  la  this  complicated  world 
t\neK  are  immense,  incalculable  ele- 
ments tending  to  waste  of  capital,  such 
as  wan,  earthquakes,  fires,  famines, 
shortage  of  cK^s,  all  of  which  greatly 
add  to  the  dtfflculties  of  the  situation 
and  precipitate  tbe  rake's  progress, 
tlioagb  it  is  merely  a  question  of  land- 
ing him  at  his  destination  a  little 
sooner  raUter  tban  a  little  later,  be- 
caase  be  has  deliberately  set  bis  course 


towards  "the  falls"  with  the  determl- 
na.tloii  to  act  recklesaly  Instead  of  pru- 
dently, and  altbough  the  other  circum- 
stances above  mentioned  may  shove 
him  along  a  little  faster,  he  will  any- 
how rush  into  the  rapids,  from  his  own 
momentum,  and  tben  escape  Is  difficult. 

Now,  having  finished  my  "half  sheet 
of  note-paper,"  I  hope  tliat  I  have  fur- 
niabed  myself  and  my  reader  with  the 
springlng-board  for  a  dive,  and  then 
we  may  come  up  again  for  the— 
"After."  For  our  real  object  now 
sfaould  be  to  try  to  leam  aometblng 
fi-om  what  Is  taking  place  under  our 
eyes  In  order  to  safeguard  ourselves 
for  the  future.  Wbat  Is  done  Is  done. 
the  ooMetaencea  are  tbe  Important  con- 
sideration. 

So  far  na  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
tbe  most  pressing  matter  to  look  into 
Is  our  banking  reserve  of  gold.  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  Time*  of  tbe 
2t'nd  of  November,  1005,  I  suggested  a 
"Conncli  of  Bankers  Defence"  on  tbe 
same  lines  as  tbe  "Council  of  Imperial 
Defence."  and  In  passing  we  may  take 
note  tliat  our  finance  la  really  our  first 
line  of  defence,  as  was  very  lucidly 
demonatrated  in  a  thoughtful  article 
by  Sir  Rol>ert  Gltfen  in  tbe  last  August 
number  of  this  Review. 

Now,  in  the  New  York  storm,  every 
one  will  have  noticed  that  sucb  a  coun- 
cli  of  bankers  was  at  ouce  seen  to  be 
Imperatively  necessary.  But  it  is 
much  better  to  have  It  In  working 
order  before  the  storm  actually  breaks, 
for  In  that  case  the  salvage  machinery 
is  ready  for  instant  application.  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  we  In  Eng- 
land escape  from  any  devastating 
nfter-eBTect  of  this  particular  storm, 
such  a  council  of  experts  would  fulfil 
a  very  useful  and  necessary  function 
by  ascertaining  and  explaining  why  It 
is  tbat  England,  tbe  financial  center  of 
tbe  world,  owns  less  gold  than  any 
other  great  country-  And  they  mi^t 
also    attempt    to    arrive    at    esttmai 
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from  time  to  time  of  the  amouDt  ot 
i^asb  tbat  could  be  instantly  demanded 
from  IxtDdoQ  by  foreign  countries  com- 
pared witb  tbe  casb  tliat  could  be  In- 
stantly demanded  by  London  from 
foreign  countries.  In  the  Angusi,  1906, 
number  of  Uils  Review  tbere  was  an 
article  of  mine  on  the  "malaise  of  the 
money  market"  (not  Included  In  my 
little  volume  because  written  a  year 
after  Its  publication),  In  which  I  en- 
deavored to  deal  wltb  the  gold  ques- 
tion. If  I  am  right  In  bellerlng  tbat 
the  people  of  this  country  have  c(»n- 
maod  over  no  more  gold  to-day  than 
tbey  could  command  Ave  and  thirty 
years  ago  (I  speak  of  gold  actually 
belonging  to  englishmen,  and  not 
coUDtlng  gold  deposited  on  call  here  by 
foreigners),  tben  we  onght  to  try  to 
And  out  the  reason  why.  Here  again 
I  think  we  shall  be  driven  back  to 
the  original  explanation — extravagance. 
Our  Imports  of  commodlOeB  go  on  In- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bonnds.  What 
does  this  leaping  and  bounding  Indi- 
cate? In  great  part,  extravagance. 
No  doubt  It  Is  true  that  our  exports  go 
on  Increasing  by  still  greater  leaps 
and  bonnds.  What  does  that  Indicate? 
In  great  part,  otlier  people's  extrava- 
gance. We  ought  to  Insist  that  the 
figures  be  exhaustively  analyzed  by , 
'  capable  experts,  because  at  present  the 
Inferences  drawn  from  them  are 
wholly  chaotic,  no  two  people  having 
the  same  Ideas  as  to  what  they  really 
portend.  Nay,  sometimes  the  same 
man  draws  absolutely  divergent  infer- 
ences from  the  same  flgures.  For 
Instance,  I  may  cite  a  writer  on 
nuance,  a  very  capable,  thoughtful  and 
well-qualified  writer,  too,  who  dilates 
in  one  article  on  the  enormously 
dangerous  strain  on  capital  owing  to 
the  frenzied  expansion  of  credit  all 
over  the  world,  and  In  another  article 
In  the  same  paper  chortles  over  the 
amasing  increases  In  our  Brltisb   Im- 


ports and  exports  becauae— "they  show 
the  Inestimable  beneflt  of  Free  Trade": 
But  surely  these  violent  increases  In 
the  imports  and  the  exports  are  mainly 
In  conttqtience  of  this  very  expansion 
of  credit.  They  are  not  separste 
phenomena;  they  are  Identical  phenom- 
ena. Frenaled  expansltHi  of  credit  i» 
frenzied  expansion  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports. If  yon  have  the  one  you  mnat 
necessarily  have  the  other.  Of  course 
It  Is  <ven  to  any  one  to  maintain  that 
In  his  judgment  there  Is  no  partlcnlar 
expansion  of  credit  anywhere  except 
In  the  case  of  that  scapegoat  tbe 
United  States.  Bach  an  one  may  hold 
that  business  In  Germany,  In  Rnsala. 
In  Japan,  In  South  Africa,  In  Braxtl,  in 
Egypt,  In  Canada,  and  In  Great  Britain 
is  all  perfectly  normal  and  tbat  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  our  Im- 
ports and  exports  merely  shows  our 
extraordinary  pro^erity.  But  then 
that  Is  not  the  opinion  of  the  financial 
writer  I  have  cited.  His  view  appears 
to  me  to  be  illogical.  However  that 
may  be,  It  is  certain  tbat  we  bave 
lately  been  lending  a  great  deal  to  tbe 
countrtee  mentioned  above  as  well  as 
to  others,  and  these  loan  transactions 
are  effected  by  shipments  of  commodi- 
ties (not  by  shipments  of  gold,  except 
to  an  Infinitesimal  extent,  and  as  a 
totally  exceptional  measnre) ;  and  Id 
exchange  for  these  commodities  wbicb 
we  export,  and  which  so  greatly  swell 
the  figures,  we  receive  bonds  or  stock 
certificates,  not  cash  or  commodities. 
We  aend  out  goods  and  we  take  In 
paper.  And  very  good  buBinees  this 
may  be,  too,  within  certain  limits.  But 
tbe  limits  are  rigid,  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  liquid  capital  available  In 
the  lending  country.  In  effect,  for  a 
good  many  years  past.  Qreat  Britain 
has  t>ecn  the  borrower  of  liquid  capital 
from  the  Continent  as  well  as  a  lender 
to  tbe  comitries  referred  to  above.  iJet 
me  quote  again  some  welgiity  words. 
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vhlcb  I  luiT«  qnoted  before,  addrewed 
br  Mr.  Botennad  to  tbe  London  In- 
gUtnta  of  Banken,  In  April,  1901— « 
competent  natborlty  speaking  to  a  com- 
petent andlence— 

This  qn^tlon  of  Hogland'a  Indebted- 
neaa  to  France,  AuBtrla,  and  otber 
conntrlee  ought  to  be  broagtat  con- 
■tantl;  before  tbe  mind  of  tbe  SngUsb 
banking  world.  ETerjr  English  ac- 
ceptance dlMonnted  ontslde  the  conn- 
trj  created  a  llabiUty  for  Ureat  Brit- 
ain, a  claim  on  Oreat  Britain,  wlilch 
might  hare  to  be  liquidated  at  a  time 
when  markets  were  under  the  intla- 
ence  of  political  complications  or  of  un- 
expected erents. 

Onjy  the  other  day,  Paris  discounted 
another  three  million  ponnda  of  Bng- 
llah  paper  and  la  sending  as  the  gold 
with  the  specific  obligation  that  the 
gold  is  to  be  retnmed  to  the  Bank  of 
France  on  tbe  maturity  of  the  bills. 
Can  we  fairly  count  that  specifically 
borrowed  gold  as  part  of  the  British 
banking  reaerre  of  gokl?  I  think  not 
It  ought  to  be  ear-marked  and  de- 
ducted frcHn  the  Bank  of  England's 
gold  reserve.  And  we  most  twar  in 
mind  that  although  Parts  maintains  a 
much  more  adequate  stock  of  gold  In 
the  Bank  of  France  than  Is  maintained 
by  any  other  bank,  there  Is  ever 
lu  the  background  tbe  spectre 
of  tbe  BnsBlan  deficit  Already  we 
hear  talk  In  Bt  Petersburg  of  a  fresh 
loan  of  el|^^  mlllton  pottods.  And 
when  the  country  falls  into  the  peml- 
clons  habit  of  borrowing  each  year  to 
pay  the  Interest  on  previons  loans  the 
appetite  IneTltably  grows  with  what 
It  feeda  on.  Any  one  who  knoWa  the 
("rench  peasant  or  tbe  French  lower 
classes  generally,  is  aware  Unt  they 
are  essentially  a  frugal  people,  and 
their  annual  ssTlnga  are  enormous;  but 
tbrongb  ttielr  banking  and  financial  In- 
atitudons  they  are  already  Involved  In 
TarlouB  kinds  of  RQssian  securities  to 
the  extent  M  four  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred million  pounds  sterling,  according 
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to  the  best  estimates;  and  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  market  now  for  Rnsslan  se- 
curities on  a  great  scaieexcept  in  Paris. 
No  doubt  the  tmdeTel(4>ed  resources  of 
Russia  are  immense,  but  It  is  mostiy 
Immobile  wealth,  and  the  GoTernment 
expenditures  reqnire  very  mobile 
wealth.  No  one  can  possibly  believe 
that  the  social  c<»idltIons  of  the  Empire 
are  completely  or  even  moderately 
stable  yet  and  in  case  of  any  sudden 
upheaval  la  Bnssia,  Paris  would  be 
very  badly  hit,  because  there  are  no 
buyers  of  Busslan  securities  In  any 
other  country  except  Prance.  Hence  al- 
ways a  danger  that  Paris  may  suddenly 
have  to  call  in  Its  cash  from  London. 

And  here  we  may  note  a  curious 
Idiosyncrasy  of  the  French  investors. 
They  have  always  held  aloof  from 
Amaican  investments,  and  no  doubt 
lu  1S78,  In  1883,  and  again  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  tbey  may  think  that  they 
Judged  wisely.  But  when  we  r^nem- 
ber  their  Investments  In  tbe  old  French 
Panama  Ganal  securities  some  yean 
ago,  and  now  In  Russian  securities,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
their  fta4r  for  safe  dlspositlcHi  of  Qielr 
savings  Is  really  very  keen.  The  draw- 
backs to  Investments  In  America  are 
very  apparent,  but  at  tlie  present  mo- 
ment, wlien  the  United  States  Is 
thrown  back  on  Its  haunches  (so  to 
speak),  It  Is  worth  while,  and  only  fair, 
to  dwell  upon  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  any  Investor  who  baa  been  rea- 
sonably well  advised  has  done  better 
with  bis  Investments  oa  tbe  American 
continent  than  In  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world.  Certainly  they  will  compare 
well  with  the  Less^M  Panama  Canal 
Bonds  or  Russian  secnrltles,  or  even 
with  our  excellent  old-fashioned  British 
securities. 

I  amiroach  this  part  of  my  subject 
with  some  confidence,  because  I  ouf^t 
to  have  considerable  knowledge  about 
It  and  this  Is  such  an  unusual  coDdi- 
tlon  of  mind  for  any  one  writing  upoi 
larg«   economical  questions  that 
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baps  I  ma;  crave  iDdnlgence  (or  a  few 
words  of  personal  recollections. 

It  Is  Just  flftr  fears  since  t  first  be- 
came interested  In  American  securities, 
and  I  have  continued  to  be  increas- 
ingly Interested  In  tbem  up  to  this 
time.  So  far  as  mj  memory  serves 
me  I  have  known  no  other  class  of  In- 
vestments whicb  have  given  more 
satlsf actor;  results  during  these  fifty 
years,  taking  tbe  average  prices  they 
cost,  tbe  Interest  they  have  returned, 
and  the  average  prices  at  which  they 
can  be  soM,  even  at  the  panic  quota- 
tions of  to-day.  And  may  I  add  one 
further  word  of  astUi  more  intimately 
personal  nature:  I  can  faithfully  say 
that  whilst  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  In  England  who  ars 
richer  people  to^ay  owing  to  Invest- 
ments made  In  .America  on  my  per- 
sonal advice,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one 
single  person  alive  or  dead-  who  has 
soffered  In  pocket  from  any  such  In- 
vestments made  on  my  personal  advice. 
During  this  half  century  I  have  nat- 
ural If  seen  extraordinary  ups  and 
downs,  because  for  tbe  ten  years  be- 
tween 1S61  and  1S71  I  was  a  banker 
In  Wail  StreeL  and  I  suppose  I  am  tbe 
only  man  now  living  In  England  who 
has  actually  sold  In  New  York  every 
day  for  weeks  together  one  hundred 
golden  dollars  for  two  hnndred,  and 
even  up  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
United  States  Oovo^ment  legal  tender 
dollar  notes!  This  latter  figure  marked 
the  lowest  point  of  discredit  of  these 
notes  (greenbacks)  In  June  and  July. 
1864,  and  consequently  we  bankers 
were  able  to  lay  down  in  I><Hidon 
United  States  Government  6-20  Six 
per  cent,  bonds,  whose  interest  was  all 
tbe  time  paid  In  goM,  at  a  London 
price  of  under  50,  so  that  an  Investor 
was  getting  over  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num Interest  from  what  turned  out  to 
he  tbe  finest  securities  la  tbe  world. 
What  a  chance  for  Investing  well,  one 
says!    There  are  always  these  chances 


If  one  knows  how  to  avail  oneself  of 
them.  But  back-sight  Is  considerably 
easier  to  most  of  us  than  fore«l^t. 
Naturally  this  particular  chance  did  not 
last  over  long.  Even  lour  years,  bow- 
ever,  after  tbe  Civil  War  was  ended  I 
myself  actually  saw  during  three  suc- 
cessive days  In  September,  18Q9  (owing 
to  the  notorlons  gold  comer),  one  bun- 
dred  golden  dollan  bought  at  137,  sold 
at  167,  and  bought  back  again  at  132. 
ail  In  the  course  of  three  consecatlve 
days.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  ose 
the  figure  100  as  an  index  figure,  tbe 
actual  transactions  were  of  course  In 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Tbe 
clearings  of  the  (jold  Exchange  In  Neiv 
Yotit  were  saM  to  have  amounted  Id 
those  three  days  to  five  hnndred  ml)- 
lIoQ  dollars,  or  nearly  one  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling,  ev«i  at  tbe 
depreciated  value  of  tbe  dollar.  It 
took  weeks  to  get  tbe  acconnts 
straight 

No  one  who  has  not  personally  been 
through  an  experience  of  this  sort  can 
quite  leallse  what  it  means.  The  pnnl<> 
came  to  a  bead  on  Black  Friday  the 
24tb  of  September,  1868,  when  two 
well-known  wreckers,  having  got  to- 
gether all  the  available  gold  In  their 
own  bands,  locked  It  up  In  safe-deposit 
vaults  and  made  It  Impossible  for  those 
who  bad  sold  gold  (which  was  n  neces- 
sary part  of  legitimate  baslness  when 
the  nation  was  working  In  two  cur- 
rencies) to  make  deliveries  under  Ibetr 
contracts  except  at  the  conspirators' 
own  price.  It  was  an  Infamous  bit  of 
business,  and  an  Indeilbie  mark  of 
disgrace  ongbt  always  to  attach  to  tbe 
names  of  the  two  arch  conspirators 
who  engineered  It.  They  are  both  long 
ago  dead.  Many  an  honest  man  was 
ruined  by  that  single  day's  work,  -and 
that  so  many  of  them  should  have  paid 
out  their  last  dollar  ratlter  than  fall 
on  their  contracts  shows  how  blndlns 
Is  that  outside  conscience  derived  from 
a  custom  of  trade  which  will  not  admit 
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tbat  even  sucb  an  InfiimoaB  conspiracy 
can  be  pleaded  In  bar  of  fulflliuent  of 
obllgattona.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
why  rake  up  the  aabes  of  those  old  un- 
happy, far-off  things  and  battles  long: 
ago?  In  my  own  view  I  have  a  very 
Intelligible  reason,  for  In  the  ashes 
Uve  the  wonted  flres,  and  the  demoral- 
isation of  extravagance  was  in  the  air 
then  as  It  Is  now.  And  also,  I  think, 
that  a  comforting  moral  may  be  de- 
duced, which  la,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  perversities  of  the  American 
flnanclal  constltutlwi,  the  United 
Btates  weatbered  those  storms  gal- 
lantly; and  I  think  It  will  finally 
weather  the  storm  naw  raglog.'  But 
let  ns  never  forget  that  recovery  Is 
always  a  long  lingering  process.  It 
Is  nearly  seven  years  since  the  country 
entered  the  rapids,  and  in  the  January, 
1903,  number  of  this  Review  I  quoted 
from  a  paper  by  Mr,  Rldgely,  who  was 
then  and  still  Is  the  Controller  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  some 
wise  words  that  ought  to  have  been 
laid  to  heart.  He  told  bis  feltow  coun- 
trymen that  the  pace  they  bad 
travelled  for  the  previous  five  or  six 
years  had  been  too  fast,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  "pause  and  consider." 
But  very  little  attention  was  then  psid 
to  Mr.  Rldgely.  1  will  not  quarrel  with 
any  one  who  may  say  that  my  quota- 
tions from  him  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  own  article  above  alluded 
to  on  the  "Future  of  Finance."  The 
prophet  was  not  without  honor  save  tn 
his  own  country  and  among  bis  own 
people.  There  be  was  pooh-poohed  as 
a  pessimist 

The  Americans,  like  all  other  peoples, 
bave  the  defects  of  their  qualities; 
tbey  are  high  strung,  almost  to  the  ex- 
tept  of  hysteria.  Wlien  things  are 
booming  they  see  no  to|)  to  the  boom, 
and  when  things  are  crashing  they  see 
no  bottom  to  the  crash.  Tbey  are  very 
eDtbusiastlc,  and  when  they  look 
ground  at  that  marvelloua  country  of 


tbelrs,  whose  wealth  baa  only  begun 
yet  to  be  scratched,  they  are  always 
too  eager  to  do  In  Ave  years  the  work 
that  would  be  much  better  done  In  ten 
years.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  nation  of 
bustlers — not  a  term  of  reproach  by 
any  meansL 

That  iB  one  side  of  the  American 
character,  and  it  Jumps  to  the  eyes; 
but  there  Is  another  side,  not  so  well 
known  to  the  Briton  who  baa  never 
lived  for  a  lengthened  period  In  the 
United  States.  Tbe  average  American 
Is  a  "wiiole-hearted  fellow"  (if  I  may 
use  one  of  his  own  favorite  expres- 
sions about  character),  and  all  I  can 
say  of  Wall  Street,  after  ten  years' 
experience  there,  Is  that  it  Is  the  most 
satisfactory  place  that  I  know  to  do 
business  In,  notwithstanding  all  Its 
harassing  ups  and  downs  and  Its  bnst- 
llng.  Tbe  besetting  danger  Is  megalo- 
mania, but  tbe  average  business  man 
In  America  Is  honest  Just  as  the  aver- 
age business  man  in  England  Is  honest. 
If  It  were  not  so,  how  can  any  <Mie  sup- 
pose that  tbe  stupendous  and  ever  tn- 
ireaslng  mass  of  business  transactions 
could  be  put  through  each  day  with 
that  wonderful  nicety  of  adjustment 
which  Is  one  of  the  standing  marvels 
of  the  world?  The  honesty  of  men  Is 
really  mncb  more  striking  tbsu  their 
dishonesty,  and  no  one  country  can 
throw  atones  at  any  other  country  In 
regard  to  tbe  exceptionally  dlabonest. 
If  we  go  back  five  and  thirty  years  to 
tbe  date  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
and  the  Foreign  Losns  Oommlttee  In 
IS?.!,  and  pureue  our  Investigations 
from  that  date  to  the  present  moment 
we  may  be  Inclined  to  observe  a  dis- 
creet silence  on  this  particular  subject 
Tbe  chief  reason  why  lapses  are  more 
marked  In  New  Xork  Is  that  New  York 
la  by  far  the  biggest  market  In  the 
world  tor  stock  transactions. 

In  the  article  referred  to  above  on 
the  "Financial  Future"  I  ventured  to 
say  In  January.  1903,  that  "^  will 


will  be 
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ess;  to  lecture  tbe  United  States,  but,  wbole  fabric  seems  as  U  It  were  tum- 
peiiiapB,  It  may  be  wiser  to  'rect  oar  bling  to  pieces.  There  nerrer  were  such 
own  rede.'  In  both  couotries  there  Increases  In  all  tbe  &?nree  which  are 
has  been  an  unhealthy  Inflatiou  usually  taken  to  denote  prosperity  &s 
whether  of  currency  or  credit,  which  there  have  been  In  the  United  States 
has  upset  all  our  normal  noUons  of  the  during  the  last  few  years.  Imptxrts, 
right  way  and  the  wrong  way  In  exports.  Incomes,  ssTlngs  bank  retams, 
finance."  railway  earnings,  clearing  boose  re- 
Here  I  win  repeat  that  we  Id  Bng-  tnma,  &&,  &c.,  all  as  marrellons  as 
land  have  all  our  work  cat  out  for  us  they  could  be,  right  np  to  the  day  tbe 
to  paddle  our  own  canoe.  My  expert-  panic  began.  The  moral  is— do  not 
once  haa  been  that,  when  the  occasion  trust  too  much  to  tbese  flgnres,  tiiere 
arises,  tbe  Americans  have  an  extraor-  or  here,  bat  watch  tbe  way  the  people 
dlnary  faculty  for  suddenly  curtail'  generally  are  talking  and  acting.  If 
Ing  their  ordinary  profuae  expenditure,  you  observe  a  tendency  to  universally 
which  may  yet  prove  a  lesson  to  Eng-  extravagant  views  of  things,  whether 
llshmen.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  In  the  United  States,  In  Oermany,  or 
"when  Amertca  takes  to  wearing  her  In  Great  Britain,  then  looKt  out  for 
old  shoes  she  can  lay  the  world  under  equatle.  The  habit  of  mind  and  the 
contribution."  It  looks  as  If  this  action  resulting  from  It  are  t<^ether 
process  may  tie  very  quickly  put  m  capable  of  settlag  In  motltMi  forces 
operation,  and  we  must  Iw  prepared  which  no  power  can  stay.  Mr.  Roose- 
for  It.  Let  us  never  forget  that  whilst  velt,  ot  any  other  man,  ml^t  as  well 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  ot  "timu-  expect  to  swe^  back  the  Atlantic 
lat«d  prosperity"  In  the  United  States,  with  a  penny  broom  aa  to  alter,  by 
owing  to  over-borrowing,  there  has  at  speech,  the  mighty  tendencies  whlcl) 
tlic  same  time  been  an  Increase  In  tlie  tlie  actloii  of  a  whole  pe<v'e  has  set  in 
productive  power,  and  a  development  motion.  If  things  are  unsound  they 
or  real  efficient  Industrial  activity,  dur-  must  mend  tbemselvea  by  a  slow 
log  the  last  ten  years  especially,  such  change  to  healthier  conditions  throngli 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  liquidation,  and  happily  they  always 
We  must  not  make  any  mistake  about  do  mend  themselves,  as  far  as  oar 
this.     Tlie  panic  of  1873  wss  ctiiedy  knowledge  goes. 

owing  to  too  n^ld  attempt  at  recnpera-  One    word    more,    about    gold    shlp- 

tlon  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  most  ments  to  New  Tork.    If  the  European 

destructive    and     expensive     war    of  money    markete    were    themselvea    la 

modem  times.    Tlie  panic  of  1893  was  satisfactory  shape  the  amount  shipped 

owing  to  the  too  rapid  development  of  so  far  ougbt  not   to  cause   so   mncb 

railroads.     But  the  Increase   in   solid  trepidation.     But  what  Is   the  power 

wealth  since  1683  la  nnparalleled,  In-  of  tlie  United  States  to  draw  further 

calculable,   and  unthinkable,    and    the  gold?    Snrely  that  must  depend  on  the 

most  vsluabie  object  lesson  for  us  la  temptlngnees   of  the  prices   at  which 

to  realize  how  utterly  and  absolutely  Am«lcan  securities  can  be  bought  and 

we  are  all   dependent  on  that  small  at  which  commodities  like  Iron,  steel, 

wheel  of  credit  which  keeps  all  the  big  o^per,  Ac.,  can  be  bought  In  America 

wheels  of  productloa  and  transports-  for  shipment  to  Europe,     lliere  may 

tlon  turning.    Put  a  spoke  In  that  little  be  dumping.     If  the  American  people 

wheel,  even  tor  a  few  days,  after  some  suddenly  l>ecome  much  more  econona- 

years  of  continued  locking  up  of  liquid  Icnl.    and    If    investors    on    this    side, 

capital  In  fixed   investments,  and   tbe  with  credit  balances  on  deposit  In  the 
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bulks  WBltlng  iDveBtment,  think  tiiat 
tbe  fntnre  In  the  United  States  la 
fairly  aafe,  and  that  present  prices  of 
secnritles  are  low,  there  may  be  a  gr>Qd 
deal  of  Investment  buying  of  the  best 
known  railway  stocka  (whose  cnrrency 
prices  win  rise  If  the  cnirency  be 
really  depreciated)  and  Ont-class 
mortgage  gold  bonds.  With  wheat 
10«.  a  quarter  higher  than  It  was  last 
year,  middling  American  cotton  at  Gd. 
per  lb.,  and  maniifactmred  goods  for 
export  1q  very  mnch  larger  supply  ow- 
ing to  the  decreased  home  demand  In 
Amwlca,  there  Is  Uktiy  to  be  a  great 
lucrease  of  both  tbe  visible  and  the  In- 
vislUe  expOTts  from  tbe  United  States, 
with  s  simuItaneouB  decline  In  their 
Imports  of  commodities,  all  which  will 
conduce  to  the  power  of  drawing  gold 
from  Europe  In  the  future.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  tbe  Americans  cannot  "bur- 
gle" our  gold  even  If  they  desired  to 
do  so!  They  can  only  take  what  tliey 
have  a  perfectly  le^tlmate  claim  to 
from  the  sale  of  commodities  or  securi- 
ties or  the  proceeds  of  loans  volun- 
tarily made  to  them  by  BnglMimen. 
and  there  Is  a  very  large  amount  of 
gold  required  as  a  base  to  sustain  the 
ever^increaslng  volume  of  paper  cur- 
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rency.  I  remember  writing  In  April 
1902  In  this  Review  that  It  was  "diffi- 
cult to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
increases  in  values  might  be  attribu- 
table to  InflatloD  of  the  currency,"  and 
I  see  that  on  the  18th  of  this  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  to  Mr,  Cortel- 
you,  evidently  with  satisfaction,  "ten 
years  ago  the  clrculatlott  per  capita 
was  I2S.23,  Dow  It  Is  «33.23."  Of 
course  that  Includes  gold  as  well  as 
silver  and  paper,  but  71.  a  head  for 
every  man,  woman  and  i^ld  seems  a 
very  large  actual  circulation  In  a  coun- 
try wbere  the  use  of  cheques  Is  per- 
fectly understood  (not  like  France  In 
tbat  respect),  and  2J.  a  head  a  very 
large  relative  Increase  compared  to  ten 
years  ago.  Infiltrating  the  currency 
with  further  isBuesof  paper  seems  to  tie 
B  doubtful  measure.  No  doubt  desper- 
ate Ills  may  reqalre  desperate  remedies, 
and  my  own  arm-chair  criticism  or  any 
other  criticism  trom  London  is  more 
easy  than  useful.  Tbe  "Greshara  law" 
may  be  at  work  In  the  United  States— 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  this  raises  such  compli- 
cated Issues  that  It  must  be  left  for  a 
future  article. 

J.  W.  Cn*». 
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One  man  in  bis  time  plays  many 
parts,  nor  need  he  wait  to  pass 
through  the  seven  ages  to  do  so.  If 
he  enters  his  Majesty's  Colonial  Ser- 
vice he  will  quickly  find  tbat  "exigen- 
cies of  the  service"  cover  many  an  ex- 
traordinary experience,  many  a  diffi- 
cult position  In  which  he  will  have  to 
atand  alone,  and  a  curious  feature  of 
this  Is  that  a  man  Invariably  takes 
such  adventures  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
and  adapts  himself  to  his  several  rfllet 
with  an  ease  little  short  of  marvellous. 


and  without  any  disUnct  Impression 
that  anything  out  of  tbe  way  Is  happen- 
ing. Such  is  the  infloeuce  of  atmos- 
phere. What  could  be  more  discon- 
certing to  a  man  who  has  never  before 
left  England  than  to  find  a  puff-adder 
stretched  out  In  bis  verandah,  or  to  see 
his  dinner  laid  out  on  a  bare  table,  and 
on  inquiry  to  find  bis  servant  had  bor- 
rowed his  tablecloth  for  a  pall  for  his 
brother's  cofflnT  Tet  at  the  time  such 
things  are  nothing  more  tbau  annoy- 
ing. 


>ogle 
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How,  again,  should  a  newly  arrived 
legal  mind  advise  a  mau  In  gonninc 
dlatreas  who  complains  tbat.  throngb 
the  unfortnoate  position  of  a  Govern- 
ment lamp-poat,  his  father's  gboat  is 
afrnid  to  enter  ttie  bouse,  and  has  to 
stay  ont  In  the  cold?  He  may  solve 
the  problem  by  driving  the  man  away 
with  objurgations  or  by  sympathlBing 
with  bim  and  shifting  tbe  lamp-post, 
Hccordli^  aa  he  la  in  sympathy  or  not 
with  tbe  native  mind,  but  he  will  not 
be  surprised  or  tbtnk  such  matters  out 
of  tbe  way.  They  are  part  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere tbat  surrounds  him.  In  a  few 
weeks  a  man  cau  get  used  to  anything. 
And  thus  accommodated  to  hla  en- 
vironment the  new  District  Commis- 
sioner of  tbe  Anum  District,  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  hands  In  pocket,  whistled 
cheerily  aa  in  solitary  state  he  stared 
from  hie  little  verandah  past  the  tall 
bamboo-pole  from  which  bung  e  tat- 
tered Union  Jack,  down  tbe  mountain- 
side far  below,  and  saw  the  hammock 
of  the  sick  man  whom  be  had  Just  de- 
spatched home,  emerge  from  the  ca- 
noe and  crawl,  looking  like  a  little 
black  domino,  into  the  forest.  Then, 
when  the  last  carrier  had  passed  from 
view,  aud  be  saw  tbe  canoes  returning, 
be  turned  away. 

He  beard  the  splashing  of  the  water 
being  poured  into  bis  travelling  batb 
and  tbe  cheerful  Jingle  of  knlvea  and 
forks  as  his  native  boy  laid  tbe  break- 
fast-table. Though  the  rainy  season 
was  fast  approaching,  tbe  day  was  fair 
aud  sunny,  sounds  of  distant  laughter 
rose  from  the  village  below  blm;  be 
felt  impelled  to  stng. 

But  after  breakfast,  when  the  last 
aah  in  his  pipe  had  died  out,  his  mood 
changed.  Tbe  aky  grew  overcast,  tbe 
great  mists  began  to  rise,  swirling  and 
eddying,  blotting  out  tbe  mountains 
and  river.  With  somewhat  of  a  shock 
be  realized  that  he  who,  a  abort  six 
weeks  before,  was  growling,  a  young 


pedantic  barrister,  in  hla  chambers  iR 
Lincoln's  Inn,  was  at  the  present  mo- 
ment alone  In  a  fever-poleoned  couatry 
face  to  face  with  twelve  months  of 
solitude,  with  the  nearest  white  mau 
fifty  miles,  or,  as  distance  Is  relative, 
three  days  and  two  nights'  long  travel 
distant  Beyond  reach  of  advice  In 
emergency  or  help  In  case  of  sickness, 
with  only  a  native  sergeant  and  a  few 
black  police,  be  controlled  a  people  of 
whose  habits  he  knew  nothing,  and 
whose  tongue  he  could  not  underatand. 
For  a  moment  he  flinched  at  the 
thought  of  fever  or  accident.  Rlaing 
from  bis  chair,  he  walked  on  to  the 
verandah.  While  be  gazed,  the  pros- 
pect  grew  clear  and  distinct  aa  the 
mists  below  thinned  and  melted. 

He  looked  down  the  steep  slopes  of 
a  high  mountain,  near  whose  summit 
his  house  was  perched,  the  sides  cov- 
eted with  great  trees,  tbetr  tops  stretch- 
ing In  terraces  down  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  valley.  Between  the  boughs  he 
caught  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  tbe 
Tillage,  its  squalor  veiled  by  distance. 
He  saw  tbe  people's  gay  country  cloths 
peeping  out  through  the  leaves,  and  far 
below  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  gorge  be 
saw  the  blue  waters  of  the  river  msh- 
Ing  and  plunging  over  Innumerable  rai>~ 
Ids  and  sbailowe.  Range  upon  range 
of  mountains  rose  in  front  of  him  and 
upon  bis  left;  but  on  his  right,  the  dis- 
tance In  that  damp  atmosphere  looking 
greater  than  It  In  reality  was,  stretched 
a  vast  plain,  treeless,  and  covered 
with  high  coarse  grass,  through  which 
tbe  river  rolled  smooth  and  placid,  not 
to  be  disturbed  till  It  reached  the  Brst 
set  of  rapids  atwve  which  his  bouse  was 
built.  Tbe  sun  was  dropping  over  the 
mountains;  but  while  it  grew  dusky  In 
the  gorges  and  valleys  tbe  great  plain 
still  glowed  as  the  sun  lowered  a 
golden  ladder  and  slowly  descended  to 
tbe  earth.  Insusceptible  to  color  and 
contrast,  Prendergast  yet  felt  the  scone 
was  good  to  look  upon.    He  stared  en- 
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tranced  till  be  heard  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  hie  black  servant  approached 
nsherlitg  Id  another  natlre. 

"This,  sah,  la  the  Interpreter,  Mr. 
ESmsaoel,"  said  Qnaahle  with  a  wave 
of  hla  hand.  "Come  to  see  joa, 
sabi" 

Hr.  Emanuel  was  clad  In  a  tight 
suit  of  broken  gcaj  cordaroya,  bla 
black  skin  protruding  through  Its  rents 
and  chasms  giving  him  the  apf>ear- 
ance  of  being  puffed  and  slashed  with 
black  velvet  He  bowed  low,  and 
scratcbed  one  bare  ankle  with  a  shell- 
like DBll. 

"Mr.  Emanuel?"  said  Prendergaat  lu- 
qulrlnglf. 

"Yes,  sah,  your  Interpreter.  I  also 
bring  your  sergeant" 

At  hla  beckoning  Qnger  a  small  alert 
man  neatly  dreased  In  blue  knickers 
and  Bhlrt  stepped  up,  and,  standing  bis 
carbine  against  the  well,  sainted. 

"Sergeant  Akuffoo,  sir,"  be  said. 

"Yes,"  aald  Prendergaat. 

"We  hear,  sah,"  resumed  the  inter- 
preter, "that  yon  come  last  night,  and 
Captain  Lynch  goes  away  this  morn- 
ing. We  hope,  sab,  he  will  live  to 
reach  his  home,  aah.  Ask  you  If  this 
-first  time  you  come  to  Africa,  sah." 

Mr.  Emanuel  squirmed  and  twisted, 
and  his  mingled  assurance  and  obae- 
qnlousnesa  impressed  Prendergaat  un- 
pleasantly. 

"Yes,"  he  said  curtly,  "this  Is  my 
first  tour  of  service.  I  am  tired  now 
after  a  long  Journey.  Yon  must  be 
here  early  to-morrow;  and  Mr.  Eman- 
uel," he  added,  "oblige  me  by  not 
wearing  those  old  rags  when  you  are 
with  me.  Bltber  a  decent  suit  or  a 
clean  country  cloth  will  be  more  aulta- 
ble  to  you  as  a  Government  (Acer. 
Oood-nlgbt  I  wtll  see  the  king  to- 
morrow  !" 

"King  la  alck,  sah,"  Interrupted  the 
Interpreter. 

"Well,  be  here  In  the  morning  any 
way,"  said  Prendergaat 
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The  two  men,  bowing  and  saluting, 
departed,  Prendergaat  having  by  bht 
maladroit  speech  already  weakened 
one  of  bis  supports,  for  the  Interpreter 
took  himself  gloomily  away,  out  of  cou- 
ceit  with  the  corduroys  which  be  had 
always  believed  to  be  the  lost  "cry" 
In  white  man's  clothing,  though  per- 
haps rather  unsuitable  to  a  troplcnl 
climate. 

Next  day  Prendergaat,  accompanied 
by  the  sergeant  and  Interpreter,  cool 
and  clean,  and  wrapped  In  a  dark  blue 
clotb,  clambered  down  the  narrow 
path  to  the  town.  From  every  natu- 
rally polite  and  at  preaent  kindly  dis- 
posed native  he  received  a  salute  and  a 
word  of  welcome.  Two  hundred  yards 
he  had  to  go.  but  so  steep  was  the  de- 
scent that  be  walked  down  past  the 
crown  to  the  roots  of  an  enormoas 
cotton-wood  tree.  Then  the  slope 
grew  leas  steep  as  be  reached  the 
broken  level  In  the  mountaln-sld?, 
where  the  bouses  were  built;  then 
again,  far  below,  he  beard  the  roaring 
of  the  Imprisoned  river. 

Tbe  old  people  were  basking  at  the 
doors  of  their  huts.  He  heard  the 
clieerrul  laughter  of  the  men  working 
od  the  farma  wrested  with  giant  toll 
from  tbe  forest,  a  knot  of  men  passed 
him  with  their  nets  slung  over  the 
shoulder  on  their  way  to  the  river.  He 
saw  a  long  line  of  bright-colored  bead- 
like objecta,  tlie  gaudy  cloths  of  the 
women  brtnglng  up  water  In  a  tolling 
row.  In  the  market-place,  under  tbe 
great  banyan— the  palaver  tree— sat 
the  elders,  forming  tbe  village  dab, 
smoking  an  occasional  pipe  and  dis- 
cussing municipal  affairs. 

Prom  all  he  received  a  stare  of 
friendly  curiosity  and  a  polite  saluta- 
tion, and  when,  in  response  to  a  wave 
of  tbe  Interpreter's  hsnd,  the  elders 
came  forward,  these  men,  who  had 
probably  not  seen  three  white  men  In 
their  lives,  expressed  a  hope  that  Us 
atay  amongst  them  might  be  plei 
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and  that  he  woQld  be  Horry  to  leave 
them  wben  he  went  away. 

Gold  Coast  architecture  fa  Inclined  to 
be  coQserratlTe.  With  Bome  tribes 
-square  houses  are  the  fashion;  tn  that 
«ase  all  the  honses  are  square.  A 
nelgbbortng  tribe  may  have  them  cir- 
cnlar  with  tapering  pointed  roofs  i 
then  you  will  never  see  a  square  house. 
Farther  on.  again,  a  tribe  will  have 
low  sqnat  houses  with  flat  roofs  sown 
with  grass;  then  the  town  In  the  sum- 
mer looks  like  a  balf-starred  hayfleld; 
but,  whatever  the  fasblon  is,  It  is 
rigidly  kept  ta  Here,  however,  the 
building  where  tlie  sick  king  was  ly- 
ing was  a  round  bouse  in  a  square 
village.  Pour  long  whitewashed  walls 
formed  the  compound.  In  the  middle 
stood  the  house  on  a  hard  clean  floor. 
Thirty  feet  in  diameter,  the  roof  rose 
up  in  a  high  pinnacle.  A  narrow  open- 
ing In  the  wall  gave  entrance  to  the 
compound,  and  before  tbe  entrance 
there  eat,  on  small  wooden  logs,  three 
men.  The  centre  man  rose  and  po- 
litely t>owed  at  Frendergast's  approach. 

"Will  yon  ask  htm,"  Prendergast 
said,  "how  the  king  is  to-day?  I 
abonid  like  to  see  him." 

The  other  two,  who  till  now  had  re- 
mained seated,  rose.  Tbe  first  man 
hesitated,  and  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  opening,  when  the  police-ser- 
geant moved  up  to  Frendergast's  side. 
The  man  stood  aside,  and  Prendergast 
followed  him,  with  tbe  sergeant  at  bis 
heels.  Into  tbe  bouse.  The  greet  room 
was  spotlessly  clean,  bat  t>are  of  all 
fumitnre  save  one  thick  grass  mat 
spread  out  in  the  middle,  upon  wblch 
tbe  side  man  lay.  By  his  side 
crouched  an  old  woman  who  lifted  a 
calabash  of  water  to  his  lips  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face.  Pren- 
dergast knelt  tieslde  him  and  took  bis 
band.  It  was  evident  that  tbe  poor  old 
king's  dsys  were  numbered,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  tbe  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption.      At  a  word  from  the  na- 


tive be  (4>ened  his  eyes  and,  seeing  a 
white  face,  endeavored  to  raise  him- 
self; but  bis  strength  failed  him. 
Prendergast,  laying  down  his  band, 
walked  from  the  bonae  and  rejoined 
the  interpreter,  who  was  awaiting  blm 
outside. 

"Win  you  tell  this  man "  be  said. 

"By  the  way,  who  li  he?" 

"He  Is  a  priest,  sab,"  said  tbe  Inter- 
preter— "a  big  priest" 

"Well,  tell  him  that  the  king  is  very 
Ul." 

The  interpreter  translsted,  and  tbe 
man  answered  quietly. 
■  "He  says,  sah,  be  wlU  die — but  not 
Just  yet.     No  one  recovers  from  such 
sickness." 

"Csn  I  do  anything?  Is  be  a  Chris- 
tian?" Prendei^ast  asked. 

A  small  woman,  staggering  under  an 
enormous  pot  of  water,  attracted  bis 
attention,  and  he  missed  the  aston- 
lahed  look  on  tbe  faces  round  blm  as 
the  Interpreter  put  tbe  question. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  Interpreter,  "he  U 
not";  and  tbe  priest,  with  a  salutation, 
stepped  Into  tbe  compound  and  closed 
tbe  Interview  by  drawing  a  thatched 
hurdle  across  the  opening. 

Prendergast,  dlemieaing  bis  attend- . 
ants,  returned  to  bis  bonse  thinking 
over  what  he  bad  seen,  and  qnite  ig- 
norant of  the  slgniflcsnce  of  tbe 
pointed  hut  among  tbe  square  houses, 
though  tbe  smallest  village  child  couM 
have  told  him  that  It  Indicated  the  sa- 
preme  religious  rank  of  the  dying  man, 
who,  priest  as  well  as  king,  had  tbe 
right  to  model  his  house  on  tbe  f  aabtm 
of  the  great  temple  at  Enmassl.  A 
couple  of  hours  with  Lynch,  now  well 
on  bis  way  to  the  coast,  would  have 
opexaA  bis  eyes  to  many  things — 
amongst  tbem  that  he  was  face  to  face 
with  a  very  serious  situation  sbonM 
the  king  die  and  the  funeral  customs, 
with  their  peculiar  ritual,  be  duly  per- 
formed. 

However,  being  ignorantiJie ' 
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troubled,  Bod  took  ap  bla  new  duties 
with  keennesB.  No  man,  experleut-ed 
or  not,  can  run  a.  district  the  alze  of 
an  English  connty,  his  aides  a  semi- 
civilised  interpreter  and  a  poltce-eer- 
geant  with  twenty  men,  without  hav- 
ing to  work.  The  innumerable  reports 
that  had  to  be  not  only  written,  but 
copied  In  his  own  hand  alone,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  him  busy,  the  more 
as  his  predecessor's  lllnesa  bed  caused 
great  arrears.  For  days  together  he 
hardly  left  bis  house  till  dark,  and 
then  only  for  a  stroll  along  the  ridge, 
spending  his  time  writing  till  his  band 
grew  too  tired  to  hold  the  pen,  not  go- 
ing once  down  Into  the  village,  but 
receiving  dally  reports  from  tlie  ser- 
geant. The  town  and  district  were 
quiet  and  gave  no  trouble;  the  sick 
king  still  lingered,  and,  aa  far  as  be 
knew,  grew  no  worse;  all  went  well, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  days'  toil  Pren- 
dergast  got  even  with  his  work. 

He  was  watching,  one  evening,  Mr. 
Emauuel  packing  up  the  malls  for 
headquarters  and  lifting  the  bag  on  to 
the  carrier's  head,  when  he  felt  a  touch 
on  his  knee.  Looking  down,  he  saw 
the  fattest  and  shiniest  little  black 
girl  be  had  ever  set  eyes  on.  Her 
plump  black  skin  positively  shone  with 
health  and  oil,  and  her  eyes  and  teeth 
glistened  with  good  humor.  She  looked 
abont  four  years  old,  and  was  quite 
naked  except  for  a  double  row  of  large 
bright  yellow  beads  half  hidden  in  the 
creases  of  ber  fat  neck  and  waist,  and 
strings  of  small  blue  ones  round  ber 
legs  and  arms.  Clean  and  bright  as 
a  new  pin,  she  bloomed  like  a  ripe 
plnm;  and,  so  far  from  showing  any 
fear  of  a  white  face,  she  stared  gravely 
up  at  Prendergast,  and  with  a  crow  of 
delight  clutched  him  round  his  leg  and 
hid  her  face.  Extravagantly  fond  of 
children,  Prendergast  was  delighted. 
Never  had  he  seen  such  a  baby,  aud, 
picking  her  up,  he  seated  her  on  the 
table  and  called  Quasbie. 
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"This  your  daughter,  Quashle?"  be 
said;  but  the  boy  shook  his  head  and 
walked  Into  the  bedroom. 

"No,  sab,"  he  called,  "I  don't  see  this 
one  before.  Not  mine,  sab]  Don't 
get  one  like  that,  sab]" 

Prendergast,  quite  captivated,  gave 
her  a  lump  of  sugar  and  lifted  her 
down.  She  pressed  ber  cheek  against 
bis  band  and  toddled  down  the  two 
shallow  verandah-steps  Into  the  dusk. 

A  man  slipped  from  tlie  busbes  and, 
snatching  ber  up,  disappeared;  but, 
quick  though  he  was,  Prendergast  rec- 
ognized blm  as  one  of  the  men  before 
the  door — the  man  who  bad  accompa- 
nied him  into  the  king's  bouse.  He 
tieard  the  baby's  fat  chuckle  as  ber 
captor  slipped  away  with  her.  Evi- 
dently she  was  not  In  the  least  fright- 
ened, and  was  quite  ready  to  go. 

He  brought  out  bis  chair  and  sat 
down  on  the  verandah.  The  village 
stirred  from  Its  afternoon  drowse. 
The  men  bad  returned  from  the  farms 
and  the  nets,  and  their  cheerful  talk 
rose  up  as  they  greased  and  massaged 
their  tired  bodies.  As  the  darkness 
increased,  llres  glimmered  and  cooking- 
pots  babbled.  The  village  was  enjoy- 
ing itself.  He  sat  there  late,  and  the 
village  grew  quiet  It  was  a  moonless 
night,  and  on  sucb  nights  people  who 
depend  on  sun  and  moon  go  to  bed 
early;  but  the  forest  awoke;  Ite  day 
was  Just  beginning.  The  Insects  sang 
and  the  undergrowth  rustled,  and  the 
horrible  scream  of  the  two-toed  sloth 
rising  and  falling— a  cry  that  sent  a 
Brltlab  regiment  flying  to  its  arms — 
rang  out  far  below;  the  mist  swirled 
round  him,  and  after  a  stlfF  nip  of 
whisky  be  shook  the  ashes  from  bis 
pipe  and  went  sUvering  to  tied. 

He  never  expected  to  see  the  little 
girl  again,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of 
very  real  pleasure  that  he  bow  her  ar- 
rive the  next  evening  smiling  aud  bow- 
ing. She  stayed  the  same  length  of 
time,  accepted  another  lump  of  sugar. 
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and  eii]l)liigl]f  departed,  to  be  ttgtila 
caagbt  up  b^  ber  waiting  escort  And 
eo  tbere  began  a  carious  friendflhlp, 
for  Prendergast,  In  bis  looel^  position, 
felt  bis  beart  quite  go  out  to  the  baby, 
and  grew  to  look  forward  to  her 
nlgbtly  TlBlt  as  tbe  brlgbteef  moment 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sbe  never 
failed,  never  stayed  beyond  tbe  accus- 
tomed time,  and  with  a  parting  caress 
would  disappear,  to  be  caught  up  aud 
<.-arrled  chuckling  away  down  to  tbe 

So  the  dme  passed  steadily  on  till 
Prendergast  bad  been  In  solitary  state 
for  six  weeks.  One  gorgeous  day  be 
summoned  his  two  Kroo  boys,  a  couple 
of  which  tribe  are  allotted  to  each 
official  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  and  while  tbe  sun  was  yet 
high  over  the  river  descended  with 
them  to  the  water's  edge,  passing  the 
lines  of  laughing  women  tolling  up- 
wards with  tbe  water-pots,  and  em- 
barked in  tbe  Government  canoe.  Di- 
rectly above  tbe  landing-place  a  high 
reef  of  black  rock  ran  out  well  into 
mid-stream,  and  round  It  the  current 
ran  and  boiled  with  tbe  force  of  a  mtll- 
raee.  Turning  her  head  down  stream 
Id  the  quiet  waters,  Prendergast  made 
bis  boys  paddle  gently  while  he  sat 
in  tbe  stem.  An  enthusiastic  bird- 
collector,  kingflsbers  were  his  special 
hobby,  and  be  only  wanted  the  big 
chestnut-colored  bird  with  white 
spotted  breast  to  complete  bis  collec- 
tioa.  The  river  always  held  an  im- 
mense cbarm  for  him,  and  an  afternoon 
with  the  two  boya  born  to  tbe  paddle 
was  a  keen  delight.  He  sat  smoking, 
watcblug  tbe  broad  brown  backs  and 
tbe  movement  of  tbe  great  muscles. 
Negroes  of  the  negro  though  they  were, 
they  were  as  much  aliens  In  a  strange 
land  as  he  himself. 

Tbe  Kroo  coast  supplies  Its  sons  to 
tbe  Gold  Coast,  three  hundred  miles 
«way,  and  other  Governments  of  the 
AVest  Coast  colonies  to  do  tbe  rougher 


work  of  the  niukUled  laborer.  TbonKb 
looked  upon  with  deep  contempt  by  tbe 
natives  themselves  as  being  of  a  lower 
claas,  they  are  In  many  instances  of  > 
better  type  than  the  negroes  who  de- 
spise them.  They  are  brave;  the  Kroo 
coast  supplied  no  slaves  In  the  old 
days,  though  many  drowned  them- 
selves before  the  attempt  to  enslave 
them  was  abandoned;  they  are  hard- 
working and  affectionate;  but  their  su- 
perstitions are  lower  even  than  those  of 
the  more  civilized  natives,  and  they  are 
equally  vain.  At  the  end  of  their  two 
years'  service  tbey  never  fall  to  return 
to  tbeir  own  country.  Ibey  bear  cari- 
ous names,  bestowed  on  them  by  tbeir 
masters  and  the  sailors  on  board  the 
ships,  where  they  do  all  the  working  of 
the  cai^ro.  The  two  in  Prendergast's 
service  were  brothers,  the  eldest  a  red- 
haired  giant  known  as  "Duke,  of  Fife"; 
his  brother,  scarcely  smaller,  was  "Ben 
Jonaon."  Despised,  they  kept. aloof 
safe  In  tbe  shadow  of  the  Government, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  day  when  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  with  a  hundred 
others,  they  would  Jump  over  tlie 
steamer's  side  and  be  pulled  into  tbe 
canoes  awaiting  them  off  their  village. 
Though  there  were  plenty  of  brltllatit 
birds  OS  tbe  river  that  afternoon,  the 
spotted  kingfisher  was  not  one  of  them, 
and  after  an  hour  tbey  turned  up- 
stream. The  deserted  landing-place 
came  In  sight,  and  to  Prendergast* s  de- 
light he  saw  tbe  longed-for  bird  slttlag 
on  the  very  end  of  the  reef.  The  ca- 
noe pushed  up  to  the  rock's  base,  then 
turned  and  ran  under  Its  lee  into  mid- 
stream. The  bird  saw  them  and  rose 
too  late.  Sbe  fell  with  a  splash,  but 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  rock.  Wltb 
the  greatest  labor  the  boya  twisted  tbe 
canoe  round  the  point  to  where  the 
bird  was  floating.  She  flew  np  again, 
only  to  fall  behind  a  clump  of  rushes. 
Tbe  boys  stepped  out  into  water  barely 
aiude-deep,  and  hauled  tbe  canoe  after 
her.       Prendergast  found  he  was  at 
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tbe  month  of  a  narrow  cattlug  ninalnB 
Into  the  forestv  which  met  thick  over- 
head. It  was  fringed  with  great 
ruBhes  and  cnmbered  with  rottlntr 
t>oughB  and  tbe  decay  of  centaiies.  It 
smelt  atagoaat  and  bitter.  The  masa 
of  reeds  In  the  rear  shut  off  all  signs 
of  the  cheerful  rlrer.  He  was  In 
tfloom  and  silence.  Nevertheless  he 
bade  the  boys.  In  a  whisper,  go  on. 
Tbongh  there  was  barely  room  for  thp 
caaoe,  tbe  water  abruptly  deepened. 
Then,  after  much  twlatlug  and  tumln-;, 
Bhe  emerged  on  to  n  small  dismal  pool. 
The  great  reeda  for  t^-enty  feet  fringed 
the  hanks,  bnt  ttie  middle  was  clear. 
The  clammy  llfelesaness  of  air  and 
water  was  so  overpowering  that  Pren- 
dergast  felt  poisoned.  Across  the  pool 
he  saw  another  opening.  The  Kroo 
boys  In  silence  pushed  the  canoe  into 
it.  It  was  very  short,  and  ended  at 
ttie  bank,  and  then  Prend^gast  for  the 
flrst  time  felt  something  of  what  lay 
behind  the  smllhig  goodwill  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  realized  that  here  the  old 
gods  still  lived.  Not  the  gods  of  gor- 
geous temples  and  grand  processions, 
not  tlie  gods  of  blaring  ceremonies  In 
bright  sunlight,  but  the  secret  and  evil 
fetlsties  of  the  negro,  the  gods  of 
solitude  and  dark  places,  whose  very 
names  must  not  he  spoken  aloud. 

Prendergast,  grasping  a  bough, 
pulled  himself  on  shore.  Beneath  a 
huge  tree  stood  a  platform,  and  on  It  a 
great  flgurB  sat  staring  over  the  pool. 
Made  of  clay  and  palnteiJ  red  and 
white,  tbe  deformed  bands  rested  on 
the  knees.  Protruding  clayH»>lored 
eyes  stared  from  tbe  head— fashioned 
half-snake,  half-flsh.  Behind  tbe  big 
tree  a  narrow  path  ran  up  the  almost 
sheer  mountaln-stde. 

On  the  Kroo  boys  the  Idol  made  no 
impression.  They  stared  at  bim  with 
contempt  Such  as  he  was  not  in  use 
on  tbe  Kroo  Coast,  so  for  them  he  bad 
no  terrors;  bnt  to  Prendergast  tbe 
whole  atmosphere  was  ao  evil,  the  as- 


pect of  the  god  so  devilish  In  that  foul 
and  muri^  place,  that  he  turned  and 
fled  and  stumbled  into  the  boat. 
Scarcely  had  he  seated  Iiimself,  when 
there  came  a  great  tronbling  of  the 
water.  The  surface  boiled  and  the 
canoe  rocked.  Dnke  of  Fife  steadied 
her  with  tbe  paddle,  and  the  pool 
quieted,  but  Prendergast,  who  had 
gazed  deep  down,  his  eyes  close  to  the 
water,  gripped  the  gunwale  and  lifted 
a  face  white  and  shining.  For  as  tbe 
rocking  of  the  canoe  cleared  away  the 
flithy  scnm,  he  saw  tbe  shadowy  in- 
distinct form  of  a  great  reptile  glim- 
mer up  through  the  black  water,  then 
sink  slowly  Into  the  depths.  He 
pointed  with  a  shaky  band  across  the 
pool,  and  the  Kroo  boys  rushed  the 
canoe  down  the  passage  through  the 
screen  of  reeds  into  the  healtiiy  living 

Of  the  gods  and  goddess  of  tbe  grove 
Prendergast  knew  nothing  beyond  bav- 
ing  a  vague  notion  that  West  African 
people  worshipped  the  "fetish."  what- 
ever that  might  be;  and  consequently 
he  did  not  know  that  the  more  secret  a 
fetish  la,  the  more  baleful  It  U.  Th« 
little  gods  that  sit  guarding  the  en- 
trances to  tbe  villages  in  their  leafy 
stirlnes,  smiling,  cheerfully  Indecent, 
with  their  hands  on  their  knees,  are 
of  little  power  for  evil — a  handful  of 
maUe  suffices  for  them;  but  the  secret 
ones,  tbe  gods  of  the  grove,  of  the 
mountain,  and  swamp,  of  tbe  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  river,  are  powers  with 
which  the  British  Oovernment  has  had. 
and  still  has,  to  reckon.  Tbe  mysteries 
of  solitude,  gloom,  and  silent  waters 
eppeal  to  the  native,  and  the  arch- 
priests  of  the  great  fetishes  place  the 
iiomes  of  some  of  their  most  dreaded 
masters  near  tbe  rivers. 

March  was  gmie,  and  with  tbe  com- 
ing of  April  the  weather  changed.  The 
tornadoes  gathered  daily  and  broke: 
the  son  disappeared  for  days  togettier: 
great  mists  rose  from  the  valley  and 
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Bwlrled  op  the  toouutaiii-slde.  Tbe 
town  remained  bidden;  all  was  wet  atul 
stUUiuc.  Deprived  of  exerctae,  cbllled, 
and  depressed,  tbe  laevltable  happened 
— tbe  fever  tbat  In  tbe  pleasant  snoii; 
days  he  had  laughed  at  seized  on  Pren- 
dergaet.  Tbe  distaste  for  the  morn- 
ing food  and  the  craving  for  the  hot 
tea  were  succeeded  by  a  splitting  bead 
and  racing  pulse.  Quashle,  who  had 
served  many  masters,  administered 
tbe  DBual  remedies,  and  In  tbe  morning 
tbe  fever  went,  leaving  Prendergast 
balf-unco&sclous,  bis  bead  singing  and 
bUEzlng,  yet  dtmly  aware  tbrongb  all 
ble  discomfort  of  tbe  little  soft  band 
that  clasped  his  own  and  helped  to  re- 
place the  rag  soaked  tn  tbe  cool  Florida 
water  on  his  head.  Then  the  fever  re- 
tamed;  but  on  the  fourth  day  Qaashle's 
heroic  doses  of  qnlnlne  prevailed,  and 
tbe  disease  was  broken. ' 

"Near  time,  too.  You  take  quinine 
fine,  sah,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  tbe  de- 
pleted bottle.     "It's  nearly  done." 

"And  suppose  the  fever  returns?" 
Prendergast  groaned;  but  here  Qnashic 
reassured  him. 

"This  fever  dead,  sah,"  he  said;  "I 
kill  him.  Before  master  get  another 
we  an  the  bottle.  You  all  right  now, 
sah.      Drink  this  soup,  sab." 

Prendergast  climbed  shakily  from 
bis  steaming  blankets  and  sipped  the 
strong  hot  broth.  He  put  on  flannels 
and  a  heavy  dresBing-gown  and  walked 
on  to  the  verandah.  There  was  a  tem- 
porary break  In  the  rains,  and  the  day 
was  warm  and  fair,  though  the  mist 
hid  the  town  below  him.  He  looked 
out  over  an  ocean  of  white  fog, 
through  which  the  peaks  stood  out  like 
wooded  islands.  Everything  was 
quiet;  not  a  leaf  stirred  fn  the  forest; 
not  a  sound  rose  up  from  the  hidden 
town;  only  the  great  fog-wreaths 
swirled  at  bis  feet 

"How's  the  king,  Qnasble?"  he  called 
abruptly,  his  voice  trraabllng  and 
breaking,  for  bis  nervous  system  was 


shaken  as  much  by  tbe  enormoas  doaes 
of  quinine  as  by  the  fever. 

QnasMe,  who  was  airing  tbe  bed- 
clothes, turned  his  back. 

"Don't  know,  sah,"  he  replied;  "all 
the  days  yoa  be  sick,  and  this  cloud 
come,  I  no  go  out.  sah.  He  not  dead. 
sah,  or  we  bear  tbe  crying."  I 

"And  where,"  said  Prendergast,  sit- 
ting weakly  down  on  his  bed — "Where's 
tbe  baby?  She  was  here  when  I  was 
ill.  wm  she  be  here  to-night?  Where 
is  she?" 

"She  come  when  you  be  sick,  sah. 
I  think  sbe  come  to-night,  p'raps,"  and 
the  boy  hurriedly  closed  the  dIscnBaion 
by  walking  out  of  the  room. 

That  evening  the  mist  moved  under  a 
light  breeze.  Prendergast  fancied  he 
could  make  oat  the  crowns  of  tbe  big- 
ger trees.  He  anxiously  waited  tbe 
child's  coming.  The  drops  off  tbe 
leaves  sounded  like  the  patter  of  tiny 
feet  He  felt  sure  he  heard  her  com- 
ing. No  one  appeared;  but  be  could 
not  rid  himself  of  the  Idea  that  some 
one  was  moving  tn  tbe  fog  close  to 
tbe  house.  He  leant  over  tbe  verandah- 
rail  and  listened  with  all  bis  ears.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  calling  out  when 
the  boom  of  a  great  drum  roared  np 
to  htm.  He  could  almost  see  the  waves 
of  sound  forcing  themselves  up 
through  the  fog,  and,  as  though  tbt 
drum  bad  been  the  flourish  of  the  con- 
ductor's b&ton,  tbe  town  below  broke 
out  Into  a  great  mourning  and  crying. 
The  drum  stopped  after  a  few  beats, 
but  tbe  walling  grew  louder  and  more 
shrill.  Tbe  shouts  of  men  arose,  and 
Qaashle  dashed  out 

"The  king  dies  now,"  he  cried;  "he 
die  in  tbe  fog." 

"Come  bere,  Qnasble,"  Prendergast 
whispered.  "Listen!  There's  some  one 
here." 

Out  of  the  fog  there  came  a  little 
sound — half-cry,  half-call. 

"It's  quite  close,"  Prendergast  said; 
"it's  the  baby."     Again  tb^  beard  It: 
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ttMD  came  &  rush  of  bnnylmg  steps  and 
a  KnlHe.  Prmdsrgut  eboated  weaUy. 
bat  be  conld  bear  ootblns  more.  He 
tottered  to  tbe  table  and  iwollowed 
taalf  a  tniablerful  of  vblak;.  Tbe 
■pirit  ran  tbrovgb  bla  velna  like  new 
Ufa.  He  stopped  abaklns,  and  bla  voice 
grew  strong  and  clear. 

"Tbank  Qod  for  alcoboll"  be  said. 
He  tamed.  foU  of  conOdeace,  to  tbe 
knocking  at  tbe  door,  and  admitted  the 
Interpreter  and  poUceHMrgeanL 

"Did  Ton  meet  any  one  outside?"  be 
asked — "tbat  baby  wbo  comes  here, 
alone,  or  wltb  any  oneT" 

Both  men  shook  tbebr  beads.  "No, 
sir,"  the  Interpreter  said,  "we  saw  no 
one.  We  come  to  report  the  king's 
dead."  And  the  sergeant  nodded 
gravely. 

"I  shall  come  down  Into  the  town  to- 
morrow," Frendergast  went  on,  "If 
the  fever  does  not  come  back.  Have  a 
runner  to  go  dowo  ta  Accra;  I  wlU  re; 
port  the  king's  death.  Now  I  want 
tbat  little  girl  foond.  Tbose  are  mr 
orders.  Bring  ber  bere  to-morrow 
morning.    That's  all  now," 

Tbe  Interpreter  bowed,  and  tbe  ser- 
geant sainted  and  departed.  Prender- 
gaat  swallowed  more  sonp  and  went  to 
bed.  It  was  fortunate  tbat  tbe  fever 
had  been  brokoi,  and  fortnnate,  too, 
tbat  be  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
fell  straightway  Into  a  deep  sleep. 
Tbronghont  the  long  night  tbe  village 
bowled  and  keened  over  tbe  dead  king, 
ever  Increaslag  Into  louder  uproar  as 
the  parties  from  the  neighboring  towns 
arrived  to  swell  tbe  chorus.  Tbe 
dmms  roared  and  boomed  throngb  the 
darkness,  bnt  he  slept  nDConsclous. 
He  awoke  a  new  man,  and  found 
Qnasble  bending  over  him,  who  shook 
bis  head  to  the  question  be  read  in  bis 
master's  eyes. 
"No,  sab,"  be  said,  "she  not  come." 
Prendergast,  troubled  and  111  at  ease, 
shared,  and  tubbed,  and  ate  bis  break- 
fast    Tbe    cbDd's    absence    wctried 
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him,  and  the  little  episode  of  the  pre- 
vious night  troubled  blm  greatly.  StlU, 
the  fever  was  killed,  new  life  pulsed 
through  bis  veins,  and  tbe  day  was  a 
gorgeous  one.  The  mlsta  had  gone 
again;  he  looked  over  monotaln  and 
plain,  and  saw  bis  beloved  river  racing 
through  the  gorges.  With  tbe  vigils  of 
the  night  tbe  drumming  bad  ceased, 
though  the  women  were  still  wailing. 
No  one  seemed  moving  below;  so, 
graaping  a  Kmg  stick,  he  set  off  slowly 
down  the  path.  The  streets  and 
hoDses  were  deserted,  but  on  turning 
into  the  open  space  before  tbe  king's 
bouse  he  found  It  packed  with  people 
sitting  quiet  on  the  ground  listening 
to  tbe  wailing  going  on  within. 

Behind  a  table  sat  three  men  with 
handkerchiefs  bound  like  coronets 
round  their  beads,  and  wrapped  In 
mourning-cloths  of  dark  blue.  Tbe  ta- 
ble waa  strewn  wltb  calabashes  toll  of 
f«mented  palm-wine  and  a  few  bottles 
of  raw  gin.  Had  a  coast  town  been 
the  aceoe,  n-bere  gin  was  plentiful,  tbe 
custom  would  have  already  become  aa 
orgy.  At  bis  entry  the  prleet  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  previonaly  made 
met  him  and  escorted  him  to  a  seat  at 
the  table.  Another  man  politely 
handed  him  a  calabash  of  wine,  and, 
as  Prendergast  took  It,  to  bis  great  as- 
toniahment  he  recc^nlsed  hla  pollce-ser- 
geant.  '  Bef(H«  he  could  demand  what 
be  was  doing  there,  and  wby  ho  was 
not  in  unlfwm,  tbe  man  said  quietly, 
"Beside  sergeant  I  am  chief  here,  sir, " 
and,  taking  the  calabash,  threw  out 
the  few  drops  and  put  it  down  on  tlie 
table.  Prendergast,  quite  bewildered, 
sat  down  and  gasped.  A  man,  nude 
save  for  the  tiniest  of  wHistrClotbs, 
stepped  out  and,  to  tbe  accompaniment 
of  tbe  drums,  shouted  and  postured. 
In  front  of  Prendergast  he  sttqiped. 

"Why,    surely,"    Prendergast    said. 

"that's  Mr.  Bmannel,  the  interpreter!" 

"Besides  Interpreter  he  is  also  ttie 

king's    brother,"    said    tbe    sergeant 
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gravelf.  "He  makes  the  death  dance 
f<»  tbe  king." 

Ineqwrlenced  tboagb  be  might  be, 
Preadergaat  felt  terribly  uneaBj.  Here 
were  the  two  men  on  whom  he  mast 
rely  not  only  with  the  people,  but  of 
tbem.  It  took  him  some  time  to  gr&ap 
the  altoatlon.  In  bis  Ignorance  he  did 
not  know  whether  such  things  were 
customary  or  not  All  seemed  safe; 
the  people  were  quietly  watching  the 
dances,  and  there  was  not  enough  gin 
to  excite  them.  None  of  the  police 
were  to  be  seen.  The  drums  stopped, 
and  Mr.  Emanuel,  retiring,  returned 
clad  in  the  corduroys.  Pi-endergast 
had  the  good  sense  to  remain  quiet,  and 
when  the  sergeant  and  another  chief 
invited  him  to  enter  the  hut  he  silently 
accompanied  them.  The  dead  king, 
washed,  and  oiled,  and  painted  thick 
with  circles  and  spots  of  gold,  sat 
propped  up  on  a  stool.  His  Jaw  was 
tied  up  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  a  long 
clay  pipe  was  stack  in  his  month.  Hfs 
ancient  mother  sat  beside  blm.  Pren- 
dergast  gased  at  the  body,  which,  with 
eyelldB  kept  open  with  splinters,  ston- 
ily returned  his  stare.  The  crying 
women,  who  had  twcome  silent  at  his 
entry,  resumed  their  wailing.  While 
be  was  yet  staring,  a  great  noise  rose 
op  outside  the  hut  Big  drams  roared 
and  dropped  into  rhythm,  Jangles  and 
horns  Joined  to,  the  people  sang  and 
bammed  In  a  low  chant  Prendergast 
who  was  Intensely  excited,  turned  to 
the  door,  but  the  two  men  barred  the 
way. 

"Ton  not  look  there,"  the  sergeant 
■aid. 

For  a  moment  Prendergast  was  non- 
plussed. No  one  was  breaking  any  law. 
He  had  no  business  to  interfere.  Then 
he  felt  the  Impnlse  that  polls  men 
throi^h.  No  one  bad  a  better  right  to 
know  what  went  on  in  bis  district  tlian 
be,  and  see  he  would. 

"Report  yourself  at  my  qnartera,"  be 
aald.     "Ton  may  be  a  chief,  but  yoo 


are  my  sergeant.  Stand  away!"  He 
pashed  him  aside  and  went  out  The 
people  were  lined  up  four  deep,  pre- 
venting him  from  seeing,  but  he  cosld 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  wbat 
seemed  a  procession.  He  elbowed 
and  pashed  till  he  forced  hla  way  to 
the  front  He  saw  a  stool  npoD  a 
board  carried  on  men's  heads,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  that  reached  to 
the  ground.  He  could  see  the  black 
feet  shuffling  along.  On  the  stool  sat 
a  small  white  Qgure,  the  hands  clasped 
behind  the  head.  The  whole  affair 
reminded  him  of  some  grotesque  pan- 
tomime animal.  As  It  passed  slowly 
between  the  lines  of  people  they  threw 
up  small  branches  to  the  figure  on  the 
chair,  swaying  as  Its  bearers  postured 
to  the  drum-beats.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance away,  but  some  movement  or 
pose  recalled  to  Prendergast  the  Idol 
by  the  pool.  It  reached  the  end,  and, 
turning,  began  to  advance  along  his 
side  of  the  open  space,  when  the  ser- 
geant pashed  roughly  past  him,  and. 
raising  his  hand,  cried  out  The  white 
figure  was  spun  violently  roond  and 
round,  then  vanished;  the  noise  ceased, 
the  people  disappeared  into  the  baahes, 
and  Prendergast  found  himself  alone 
staring  at  tbe  sergeant 

"What  was  that  tbingr'  he  said. 

Tbe  sei^reant  drew  his  cloth  over  his 
shoulders.  "Nothing  for  tbe  white 
man  to  see,"  be  said. 

"What  was  it  they  were  csrrying?" 
repeated  Prendergast,  forlous  at  tbe 
man's  manner;  but  the  sergeant  did  not 
answer.  "Wliat  was  iti"  Prendergast 
repeated.  "I  order  yon  to  answer. 
Tou  are  my  sergeant  What  are  yon 
doing?      Why  aren't  you  in  nnlformr' 

The  sergeant  bowed.  "The  Govern- 
ment always  gives  leave  In  such  times," 
be  said. 

Preqdergast  did  not  know  If  this 
was  tme,  but  the  sergeant  bad  not  ap- 
plied for  any  leave.  "Tou  are  doing 
this  without  asking  my  permission."  he 
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Bald;  bnt  tbe  sergeant  Bbragged  bla 
BhoQlden  In  contempt,  and  slipped  into 
tbe  forest  PreDdergast  tried  the  door 
of  tbe  king's  bouse,  bnt  found  it  fast, 
and  tbeu  climbed  tbe  bill  to  bis  qnar- 
ters. 

It  occnrred  to  blm,  as  be  cumbered 
painfull^  np,  tbat  be  had  bardly  ex- 
pected tbls  sort  of  thing  when,  as  a 
fnll-fledged  barrlBter,  he  had  applied 
for  bis  district  commlBBlonerahlp.  HIb 
legal  knowledge  seemed  llkelj  to  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  as  It 
Impelled  blm  to  admintster  beautlfull; 
framed  laws  which  no  one  would  obey, 
and  to  entertain  scruples  which  he  him- 
self  felt  to  be  out  of  place.  Not  till  be 
reached  bis  door  did  he  remember  that 
be  bad  seen  nothing  of  the  baby.  The 
bouse  was  empty,  Qaasble  and  tbe 
Kroo  boys  baving  gone  off  to  view  the 
ceremonies,  but  a  newly  arrived  mall- 
bag  lay  on  the  table.  He  broke  the 
seals  and  cnt  the  string,  tbe  contents 
pouring  ont  and  falling,  some  on  the 
table,  some  on  the  flo6r.  Tbe  first  let- 
ter be  opened  was  in  an  unknown 
band. 

"Hy  dear  Prendeivast,"  It  began,  "I 
wonld  bare  written  from  Sierre  Leone, 
bnt  was  too  ill.  I  write  these  few 
lines  to  tell  yon  I'm  better,  and  shall 
get  home  all  right.  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  you  as  I  did,  and  fear  yon  may 
be  baTlng  a  rough  time.  If  the  king 
dies,  look  oat  for  human  sacrifices.  He 
Is  priest  as  well  as  king,  and  one  child, 
if  not  two,  will  certainly  be  killed. 
There  Is  one  tbat  has  been  chosen  and 
kept  in  readiness,  though  I  could  not 
find  It;  bnt  If  yon  see  one,  probably  a 
female,  remarkable  for  its  looks  and 

well-being,  keep  a  watchful  eye " 

Prendwgaat  felt  very  sick,  and  let 
tbe  lettw  mi;  tben  be  picked  It  np. 

"Yonr  boy  Quaable  can  belp  you. 

Howerer.  I  hope  tbe  king  won't  die, 

and  tben  It  will  be  all  plain  sailing. 

I  have  written  the  Governor  fully." 

Prendergast,   as   be  put  tbe  letter 
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back  Into  its  envelope,  noticed  that  it 
was  written  from  Qrand  Canary. 

He  laid  tbe  letter  down,  and  steadied 
blmeeU  against  the  wall.  When  his 
brain  cleared  be  saw  Qnaable,  followed 
by  tbe  two  Kroo  boys,  coming  up  from 
tbe  river  with  tbe  dally  supply  of 
water.  "And  Quasbte  can  help  me. 
Quasble  knows,  does  he?"  said  Pren- 
dergast He  heard  tbe  splash  of  tbe 
water  as  they  poured  it  into  tbe  bath, 
and  Qoaafile,  carrying  tbe  towels,  en- 
tered, announcing  tbat  tbe  bath  was 
ready.  Prendergast  took  no  notice, 
and  Quashle  repeated  it,  vaguely  aware 
as  he  met  his  master's  eyes  that  some- 
thing was  wrong, 

■'Where's  that  little  girl?"  Prender- 
gast said  gently. 

Qnasblo  pretended  to  shake  out  the 
towels.  "Tbtnk  she  soon  come,  sab," 
be  said. 

"And  how  long  were  you  with  Cap- 
tain Lynch  before  he  got  111?" 

"Oh,  long  time,  sah;  six,  seven  year, 
1  think,  sah.  Only  stay  with  you  till 
he  come  back,  sah." 

"Quashle,"  Prendergast  said,  "to-day 
I  got  a  letter  from  htm.  Listen!" 
And  he  read  to  near  the  end.  "Now," 
said  Prendergast  laying  It  down,  "tell 
me  two  things.  Are  they  going  to 
Idll  a  child,  and  Is  ibat  cbUd  the 
baby?" 

"I  beat,  sab,"  said  Quashle  uneasily, 
"that  some  one  will  follow  the  king — 
tbat's  all,  sab." 
"And  you  don't  know  any  more?" 
"No,  sah."  And  Quashle,  thinking 
the  ordeal  was  over,  smiled  and  picked 
up  bis  towels. 

"There  are  two  more  words  In  tbe 
letter,"  Prendergast  said,  "two  Uttle 
words — 'Quashle  knows.'  Duke  of  Fife 
and  Ben  Jonson  come  here." 

The  great  bulking  boys  marched  Into 
the  room.  "Catch  Quasble,"  saM 
Prendergast 

At  the  touch  of  tbe  great  flngem 
Quasble,  whose  bravery  was  not  bis 
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Btrong  point,  collapaed,  uid  fell  on  his 
knee*. 

"Tes,  Mh,"  be  sobbed,  "toot  small 
ba.bj  be  king's  messenger.  Tbey  keep 
ber  for  tbaL  To-day  they  cany  her 
round  and  give  her  meeaage.  This 
night  she  go  to  Mm." 

"And  you  knew  this  all  the  time  she 
waa  coming  here,  and  I  got  ao  fond 
of  her?"  said  Frendergaat 

Qnaahte  nodded  tbroogh  tats  tears. 
"Thafs  what  abe  for,"  be  said,  "to  go 
to  the  king." 

"Let  him  go,"  Prendergast  eatd;  and 
Quaable  stood  up  and  dried  hla  eyes  on 
the  towels. 

"Where  have  they  taken  her?"  said 
Prendergast.  "Ion  don't  know?  Duke 
of  Fife,  twist  Qnashle's  arm." 

The  Kroo  boy  grunted  and  pushed 
Quasble  contemptuously  aside.  "Mas- 
ea,"  be  said,  "the  thing  by  the  river. 
We  see  Urn." 

The  scene  by  the  pool,  forgotten  In 
the  hurrying  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  fisBbed  across  Prendergast's 
mind.  It  did  not  need  a  glance  at 
Quashie'B  face  to  assure  him  that  at 
last  he  held  the  clue  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness. 

"Dou't  be  frightened,"  he  said,  "1 
won't  say  you  told  me.  Duke  of  Fife, 
go  Into  the  town,  find  all  tbe  police  you 
can,  and  bring  tbem  here.  Quasble, 
get  breakfast  at  once." 

Duke  of  Fife  disappeared  down  the 
path,  and  Qnashle  began  to  lay  tbe 
table,  so  unnerved  by  tats  late  experi- 
ence that  Freudergast's  thoughts  were 
punctuated  with  the  smash  of  falling 
crockery.  He  was  facing  a  difficulty 
tbat  would  bare  tried  most  men  very 
high.  He  stood  single-banded  (for 
Quasble  was  evidently  useless)  against 
a  fanaticism  as  stem  and  real  as  any 
belonging  to  a  higher  civilisation.  Its 
arch-priest  was  dead,  and  the  culmi- 
nating rite  ready  to  be  carried  out 
His  right-hand  man  not  only  against 
him,  but  one  of  the  chief  parties  con- 


cerned; and  his  interpreter,  oaeful  only 
as  a  medium  of  communication,  fUtb- 
leaa  as  well.  He  was  sufltclentty  broad- 
minded  to  understand,  so  he  bore  ao 
malice  against  bis  opponents.  He  real- 
ised that  their  rites  were  traditional 
and  proper  enough  In  their  eyeo,  and 
he  recognized  that  be  had  but  one 
weapon — the  color  of  his  skin;  or 
rather  two,  for  another  force  waa  at 
work — bis  affection  for  tbe  little  girt. 
"I'll  stop  it  somehow,"  Prendergast 
said. 

Now,  could  these  things  have  oc- 
curred to  Oaptain  Lynch,  his  procednre 
would  have  been  simple.  He  would, 
when  the  king's  death  became  a  cer- 
tainty, have  summoned  the  fetish  men. 
told  them  of  bis  suspicions,  and  or- 
dered the  baby  to  be  produced  every 
twenty-four  hours  till  tbe  period  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  king  vas  over. 
This  done,  he  would  have  sat  down 
and  smoked  without  worrying,  trat 
Duke  of  Fife,  or  some  other  trusted 
messenger,  would  have  carried  post- 
haste to  tbe  coast  an  urgent  reqaest 
[or  a  company  of  Hausaa.  If  on  tbelr 
arrival  tbe  baby  was  not  forthcoming, 
Lyncb,  without  further  argument, 
would  have  arrested  every  one  con- 
cerned, packed  them  off  under  escort 
to  Accra,  and,  If  sutDclent  evidence 
was  obtainable,  bave  banged  every 
man  concerned  In  tbe  murder.  In  any 
event,  he  would  have  burnt  the  klns'a 
bouse  and  thrown  every  fetish  he  could 
lay  hands  on  Into  tbe  river,  secure  In 
bis  knowledge  of  the  people  that  be 
was  acting  Justly,  and  quite  regardless 
whether  the  law  upheld  him  or  not. 
Nor  would  his  sergeant  of  police  have 
shown  himself  anything  but  a  sealoos 
and  capable  officer. 

Prendergast  stayed  In  his  house  all 
that  day.  Late  In  the  afternoon  Duke 
of  Fife  reported  that  the  sergeant  batl 
sent  the  police  away,  and  that  no  peo- 
ple were  to  be  seen,  nor  were  tbe 
women  down  at  the  river,  that  the  Qov- 
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loe  wu  tank  wltb  k  big 
bolft  In  Iter  aide,  and  that  tbe  town 
canoM  bad  dlBaiq;>eai«d. 

With  an  Idea  of  makbuc  tbe  beat  of 
mattera,  and  from  soma  feeling  be 
conld  not  qnlte  nndentand,  Prender- 
gast  carefnll7  Bbared  and  pnt  on  a  new 
■nit  As  be  buttoned  his  last  galter- 
botton  a  line  In  Lyncb's  letter  recorred 
to  blm,  "I  hare  written  tbe  Ooremor 
tnll]'";  and,  like  slater  Ann  from  tbe 
battlements,  he  looked  from  bis  rerau- 
dab  for  a  sign  of  help.  But  there  was 
none;  tbe  forest  was  dark  and  silent. 
He  picked  up  his  gnn  and  filled  his 
pockets  with  cartridges. 

"Are  yoa  coming  with  me,  Quasblel" 
be  a^ed;  bat  tbe  look  on  Qaaable's 
face  was  enough,  and  he  sallied  forth 
oo  his  qnest  alone. 

Ere  be  had  taken  a  doicn  steps  be 
beard  a  growl  and  a  shriek,  and,  turn- 
ing, he  saw  Qnasble  with  sbeamlng 
nose  picking  himself  up  out  of  the 
bath,  while  tbe  two  Kroo  boys,  tbelr 
heavy  paddles  over  their  shoulders, 
■trode  down  the  path  after  him. 

"Masaa,"  growled  Duke  of  Fife,  "we 
come  look  for  small  glrL  We  uo  fear 
— eh,  Ben?"  And  big  Ben  Jonson 
Unshed,  and,  while  trying  to  bide  be- 
hind his  BtUI  bigger  brother,  swore  that 
be  had  no  fear. 

Prendergast  stiwped  and  wiped  hla 
face.  Here  was  help,  and,  what  was 
more,  moral  support.  If  these  despised 
men-of-all-work,  these  negroes  of  the 
negro,  these  eaters  of  strange  flesh, 
were  not  afraid,  It  was  not  for  him  to 
Blncb.  He  stretched  out  bis  bands  and 
grasped  those  of  the  gradfled  savages, 
and  tbe  daantless  trio  sallied  forth 
down  Into  the  town  Just  as  the  snn  set 
behind  the  farther  monntalna.  The 
streets  were  empty  and  tbe  doors  all 
closed,  bat  he  could  hear  the  whisper- 
ings and  bushed  cries  as  be  walked 
between  the  bouses  attended  by  his 
mighty  eecorL  Once  he  turned  aside 
to  find  a  nude  man  pressed  llmpet-ILko 
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against  a  broken  wall,  who  laughed 
noiselessly  when  be  saw  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  refused  to  move.  Once 
an  excited  youth  appeared  and  danced 
beforo  him,  then,  running  ahead,  spat 
on  the  ground,  to  be  knocked  senseless 
the  next  moment  by  a  blow  from  Ben 
Jonson's  mlgh^  fiat  And  Prender- 
gast applauded;  the  battle  had  begun, 
the  Infiaencea  ot  accustomed  law  and 
order  vera  slipping  from  him,  and  tbe 
natural  man  stood  out  sound  and 
brutal. 

Leaving  the  yonng  man  when  he 
lay,  they  marobed  to  tbe  king's  hoase. 
There  was  no  one  to  be  seen;  the  door 
was  fastened,  and  It  seemed  deserted. 
Then  was  no  one  to  question,  no  one  to 
fight  with.  To  get  to  the  idol  was 
his  one  idea,  bnt  the  way  was  closed; 
the  canoe  was  sunk  and  the  rock  un- 
cllmbable.  Standing  helpless  In  the 
falling  shadows,  he  felt  deserted  by 
Ood  and  man. 

Bnt  primitive  man  can  match  prlnil- 
tlve  man  when  learning  falls  and  dv 
Illzatlon  Is  but  a  hindrance,  and  Uie 
Kroo  boys  bad  been  searching  care- 
fully.  Before  his  fit  of  depression  bad 
passed  Duke  of  Fife  led  him  to  where 
a  dozen  little  paths  ran  devious  Into 
the  forest  All  seemed  alike,  but  across 
one  of  them  was  stretched  a  foot  from 
the  ground  a  single  black  thread.  Tbe 
gloom  was  thickening  as  Ben  Jonson 
ran  back  for  the  hurricane  lantern;  be- 
fore be  returned  the  forest  was  black 
in  the  early  nightfall.  Smashing  the 
thread,  they  followed  the  forbidden 
liatb.  It  entered  tbe  forest,  twisted  to 
the  right  then  to  the  left,  as  If  nncer- 
taln,  and  then  plunged  abroptly  down 
towards  the  riv«.  So  steep  and  rough 
was  It  that  they  coald  only  descend 
with  tbe  utmost  difficulty.  In  parts  U 
was  a  mere  watercourse  covered  with 
great  bonlders,  over  which  tbe  sweat* 
Ing  Prendergast  was  roughly  hauled. 
But  that  It  was  a  path,  and  the  right 
one,  tbe  fetish  threads  they  met  with 
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■bowed.  To  break  even  one  of  ttaeso 
Inslgnlflcant  but  deadlr  monltore 
tbroagb  wblcb  tbey  were  so  recklessly 
plonghlng  meant  a  sure  and  speedy 
vengeance  on  tbe  part  of  the  prleats. 
Never  did  the  most  teroclonB  notice  of 
man- traps  and  sprlng-gnne  warn  away 
trespaeiieni  as  did  tbese  little  black 
threads.  Bnt  here  again  tbe  weapon 
of  bis  white  skin  served  him.  Sheer 
down  went  the  path,  and  Preodergast 
could  bear  the  mahlng  of  the  river, 
when  be  canght  tbe  echo  of  a  faint 
wailbig  cry,  and  saw  the  glimmering 
of  a  light.  It  quickly  brightened  as 
tbey  went  down,  and  became  a  large 
Are  shining  and  glistening  on  tbe 
tmnks  and  leaves;  and,  pulling  himself 
over  a  great  atone,  nearly  exhansted 
he  stepped  on  to  the  level  bank,  and 
walked  boldly  ap  to  the  fire. 

Before  Mm  sat  tbe  great  Idol  staring 
into  the  pool,  tbe  flicker  of  tbe  firelight 
throwing  strange  shadows  and  colors 
on  to  tbe  black  surface  of  tbe  water. 
Across  tbe  knees  of  tbe  fetish  lay  a 
long  bundle,  and  be  beard  again  tbe 
low  melancholy  cry.  Tbe  air  was 
chilly  as  well  as  damp  and  muggy 
by  tbe  water,  and  be  shivered  even 
as  be  perspired.  Weakened  by  the 
fever,  he  was  dizzy  and  ezhaasted,  and 
eat  down  on  a  boalder  while  one  of 
tbe  Kroo  boys  pat  bis  arm  round  him 
to  support  bim.  The  Are  before  the 
Image  spluttered  and  crackled,  occa- 
sionally almost  dying  out,  then  burning 
up  again,  till  at  last,  when  Prendergast 
thought  tbey  must  have  been  there  a 
long  time.  It  found  a  large  piece  of 
very  dry  wood,  and  broke  into  a  bright 
fierce  blase,  throwing  Its  light  right 
across  the  pool.  He  saw,  again,  the 
dlstnrbance  of  tbe  water  that  he  bad 
seen  on  hie  flret  visit,  but  now  there 
arose  from  the  shining  surface  a  white 
dreadful  bead  tbat  stared  blindly  at 
him.  And  as  It  glided  full  Into  the- 
light  be  saw  clearly  the  form  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  enormous  water- 


snake.  Ag^lu  came  the  low  err,  and 
tbe  head  floated  gently  towards  tbem. 
Frendergast,  baidly  knowing  wbat  be 
did,  raised  bis  gun,  but  the  Kroo  boya, 
who  bad  stared  paralysed,  awoke.  Ben 
Joneon  snatched  the  weapon  from  him. 
and,  as  the  bead  reached  the  shore  and 
began  to  raise  itself  from  the  water, 
Duke  of  Fife,  with  a  great  bellow, 
rushed  forward  and  snatched  the  ban- 
die  from  off  tbe  knees  of  the  god.  A 
sickness  fell  uj^u  Prendergast,  and 
when  be  came  to  himself  he  found  tbat 
be  was  high  up  the  path,  Ben  Jonson'B 
arms  around  him,  and  Dnke  of  Fife 
throwing  water  In  bis  face. 

He  rose  and  held  dl^dly  to  a  tree, 
feeling  that  death  was  very  close.  He 
pointed  upwards.  "Xou  boys  help 
me,"  he  whispered.  Dnke  of  Fife 
slipped  his  great  band  under  his  arm. 
"We  go,"  be  shouted;  "we  go!  Bnt 
we  catch  small  girl!    HI,  Ben." 

Ben  Jonson  very  gently  unrolled  tbe 
bundle.  Prendergast  lifted  tbe  clotta, 
and  the  little  child  was  In  bis  arms. 

"Come,"  be  said,  "light  tbe  lamp." 

Day  was  breaking  when  tbey 
emerged  into  the  open  space  In  troot 
of  the  Icing's  bouse. 

It  was  fairly  light  when  they  left 
the  trees,  and  Prendergast  saw  the  ta- 
ble with  Its  load  of  palm-wine  and  gin 
placed  again  before  the  entrance  and 
the  three  chiefs  seated  behind  It  The 
sergeant  rose  and  stepped  out  in  front 
of  him. 

"You  must  give  me  that  child,  sir,'' 
be  said;  and  he  apoke  the  words  quite 
respectfully,  and  with  no  appearance 
of  anger. 

"She  stays  with  me,"  said  Prender- 
gast hoarsely. 

"I  tell  yon  you  must  give  ber  ap, 
sir;  she  does  not  belong  to  yon." 

"Nor  to  you.      She  goes  to  Accra." 

The  sergeant  still  spoke  quite  qntet!;. 
"Neither  she  nor  you  will  go  to  Accra," 
he  said.  "I  want  her  now;  yon  moat 
give  her  up." 
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Pmulergsst  pnt  tbe  baby  down. 
"Yon  boji!"  be  laid;  and  tbe  bravR 
Kroo  boys  strode  tn  front  of  her. 

"I'll  sboot  tbe  flnt  man  who  tries  to 
take  her,"  PrendergaBt  aald. 

The  Bergeant  paused  and  stared  at 
the  small  party.  He  tnmed  round  and 
raised  both  his  hands  palms  outward 
above  hla  bead.  The  space  tilled  with 
men  armed  with  cutlasses  and  heavy 
sticks. 

"Now,"  be  said,  "give  me  tbe  girl  and 
the  Kroo  boys  and  go." 

Prendergast  stepped  forward  and 
kicked  a  mark  on  the  sand. 

"Tba  first  over  that,"  he  said,  "I 
shoot"    And  be  raised  tbe  gun. 

The  sergeant,  despair  written  plain 
upon  lilB  face,  but  firm  tn  his  fanatl- 
clsiQ,  tamed  again  to  tbe  crowd  and 
spoke  to  them,  then  to  the  wblte  man. 
"When  the  shadow  strtkes  this  mark 
you  yourself  have  made,"  he  said. 

"Stand  by  me  now,  you  boys,"  said 
Prendergast,  while  he  watched  the 
shadow  creep  closer  to  tbe  mark. 

The  sergeant  faced  towards  tbe 
river,  and,  throwing  up  his  arms,  cried 

Tb*  Cbrablll  Ma^aln. 


aloud  tbrlce.      "I  call  on  my  God,"  be 
said. 

"And  I  on  mine,"  said  Prendergast 

Issue  was  Joined.  They  stood  mo- 
tlonleoa  and  silent,  staring  at  each 
other.  The  Invocation  seemed  to  have 
stopped  the  day,  but  the  shadow 
moved.  After  a  long,  an  Immense, 
Interval  It  reached  the  mark,  hesitated, 
and  crawled  over  It  Wltb  a  supreme 
gesture  tbe  priest  fiung  out  bis  hand, 
when  from  far  away  out  of  the  dense 
forest  below  there  came  tbe  thin  clear 
notes  of  a  bugle.  Again  floated  up 
the  tiny  call. 

"Mine's  won,"  said  Prendergast, 
stepping  forward  and  snapping  tbe  car- 
tridges from  his  gnu.  "They'll  be  here 
In  half  an  hour.  Get  back  to  your 
houses.  Sergeant,  tell  all  these  peo- 
ple to  keep  Indoors.  Put  on  your  ool. 
form  and  report  yourself.  You  are 
under  arrest" 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  welcom- 
ing the  HausBs  aa  they  streamed  In  a 
long  line  out  of  the  forest  and  crossed 
tbe  river. 

W.  B.  Aianu. 


AMERICA  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 


The  voyage  of  the  American  fleet  to 
the  Pacific  began  Dec.  19tta.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  make  as  change  our 
opinion  tbat  It  is  both  a  naval  and  a 
political  event  of  the  first  Importance. 
Tim  Americans  are  perhaps  betterjastl- 
fled  than  they  altogether  realise  In 
following  Its  every  detail  with  an  in- 
tense If  somewhat  spectacular  Interest 
Tbe  magnitude  of  the  occasion  as  ez- 
prassed  In  ships  end  guns,  and  tons 
of  provisions  and  of  coal,  appeals  nat- 
orally  and  rightly  to  all  their  sl^t- 
seelng  Instincts.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  It  befwe  In  American  his- 
tory.   The  fleet  that  Is  now  assembled 


under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Evans  Is  by  far  the  strongest  force 
that  has  ever  been  gathered  tt^ether  In 
tbe  naval  experience  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  repre- 
sents a  degree  of  sea-power  that 
exceeds  on  paper  that  of  any  other 
naval  unit  It  la  more  formidable  than 
our  Channel  Fleet,  than  tbe  German 
Higb  Sea  fleet,  or  the  rrench  Mediter- 
ranean aqnadron,  or  tlie  navy  of  Japan. 
No  flucta  naval  force  bas  ever  before 
started  on  so  long  and  so  apparently 
objectless  a  voyage  In  time  of  peace. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  spoken  of  It  as  '^ 
practice  cmlse."     But  what  ll|^t  bt   i 
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expects  to  be  tbrown  upon  Ibe  flgbtlng  Amerlraji  mind  la  not  so  mucb  a  blank 
efflclenc;  of  the  fleet  by  three  or  fonr  sh  a  confnBlon  of  crow-tlgbts  on  tbe 
montha  of  unlntemipted.  ding-dong  real  Intentiwi  of  the  moTement 
steaming  he  has  not  explained.  We  Nevertheless  a  detached  obserrer  wBl 
believe  the  beat  naval  experts  agree  note  and  admit  the  force  of  crataln  d^ 
[a  regarding  a  TOjage  of  this  nature  terminating  circumstances,  <n  the  llgbt 
aa  more  likely  to  hinder  than  to  pro-  of  which  the  redlstrlbntlon  of  Amerl- 
mote  the  only  kind  of  training  for  wm  can  sea-power  appears  as  the  necessarr 
that  iB  really  elfectlTe.  Thirteen  thoa-  coping-stone  on  a  series  (tf  derelop- 
sand  miles  wlthont  a  stop  except  for  meat  that  long  preceded  and  will  long 
coaling  Involves,  so  doobt,  a  thoroagh  survive  tbe  present  dispute  lietween 
test  of  machinery,  of  the  tempera  of  the  Qovemmenta  of  Washington  and 
officers  and  men,  and  of  the  admlnls-  Tokyo.  Tbe  historic  absorption  of 
tradve  capacity  of  the  American  naTal  American  intereatg  In  the  ocean  that 
anthorittes.  But  they  are  almost  washes  ber  eastern  States  has  bad  ita 
wholly  destructive  of  the  conditions  origin  not  merely  In  the  pn^lnqnl^ 
which  experience  hitherto  has  acc^ted  of  Eun^ie,  In  the  fact  of  their  earlier 
as  the  basis  of  training  at  sea;  and  settlement  and  of  their  position  at  a 
from  the  merely  technical  standpoint  natural  gateway  for  the  commerce  and 
we  look  for  nothing  Illuminating  from  Immigrants  of  the  older  world,  but  alao 
this  grandiose  expedition,  and  espect  in  the  chance  that  baa  caosed  every 
It,  Indeed,  to  yield  little  more  than  a  political  storm  whicb  has  yet  visited 
prolonged  and  expensive  example  of  tbe  Republic  to  blow  from  the  east 
what  to  avoid.  It  Is,  In  fact,  Impos-  rather  tban  from  the  west.  Until  Oie 
Bible  with  any  pretence  of  seriousness  war  with  Spain  America  had  had  no 
to  argue  that  the  voyage  from  Hamp-  grounds  for  concern  In  the  politics  of 
ton  Roads  to  Magdalena  Bay  has  been  tbe  Pacific.  Kxcept  aa  a  geographical 
planned  with  an  eye  solely,  or  even  commonplace,  she  scarcely  realized 
mainly,  fixed  upon  points  of  naval  dls-  that  she  fronted  on  both  oceans,  me 
cipline  or  equipment  or  upoa  any  point  wars  with  Great  Britain  were  alto- 
of  merel]f  professional  moment  Tbe  gether  confined  to  tbe  Atlautlc  side  of 
Atlantic  seaboard  Is  not  going  to  be  the  Contineut.  The  questions  to  wblcb 
left  for  six  or  eight  months  In  a  virtu-  the  neighborhood  of  Canada  and  tbe 
ally  defencdess  condtlon  simply  that  West  Indies  gave  rise  were  questions 
the  resisting  power  of  tbe  American  which.  If  they  were  to  be  decided  by 
fleet  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  nnez-  an  appeal  to  force,  would  be  decided 
ampled  voyage  may  be  ascertained  on  the  Atlantic.  Tbe  Monroe  doctrine, 
more  or  less  definitely.  though  always  elastic  In  Its  scope,  was 
What  then  is  tbe  purpose  of  the  mainly  thought  of  as  concerning  tbe 
cruise?  We  have  a^oed.  and  we  still  South  American  Repnbllcs  along  the 
maintain,  that  It  is  possible  to  consider  eastern  seaboard.  Within  the  last 
it  apart  from  the  trouble  which  has  decade  these  problems  have  either  beoi 
broken  out  between  the  United  States  minimised  or  have  almost  wholly  dto- 
and  Japan.  It  Is  possible,  but  clrcam-  appeared.  We  do  not  regard  the  pres- 
Btances  have  made  It  very  difficult  ent  status  of  the  West  Indies  as  set- 
Not  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  tied  for  all  time,  but  It  la  clear  that 
to  Home  Rule  waa  announced  In  an  since  the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  Cuba 
obscure  provincial  Journal  has  any  and  Pwto  Rico  their  possibilities  aa 
great  political  departure  been  vested  in  sources  of  International  friction  have 
less   dignity    or    more    mystery.      Tbe  greatly  diminished.    We  do  not  believe 
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tlist  Oansda  and  the  United  States  bv  realised.  But  while  on  all  these 
wlU  alwa^B  aee  070  to  eye,  bnt  nobody  grounds  the  roysge  of  the  American 
now  tblnks  It  credible  that  any  dlapute  fleet  le  defenHlble,  It  Is  not  poulble  to 
that  may  arise  between  tbem  will  ever  separate  It  from  the  tenalon  which  for 
lead  to  var.  We  do  not  look  upon  the  more  than  a  year  baa  undoubtedly  ex- 
Monroe  doctrine  In  Its  present  form  as  leted  between  the  United  States  and 
by  any  means  a  permanent  policy,  bnt  Japan.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that  Japan 
wa  are  c(»iTlnced  that  the  day  U  defl-  wonld  far  ratber  see  ber  emigrants 
altely  passed  when  a  Buropean  Power  settle  In  Korea  or  Manchuria  than  In 
will  dream  of  challenging  it.  There  California,  and  that  on  the  question  ot 
has,  la  Short,  been  going  on  for  a  fandamental  self-interest  there  Is  little 
decade  and  more  a  steady  dlminntlon  or  nothing  to  keep  Tokyo  and  Wash- 
irf  tbe  riak  of  war  along  the  whole  Ington  apart  Wbat  la  at  Isaue  be- 
Amerlcan  coast-line.  Tbe  qnestitMiB  tween  them  la  more  a  point  of  manners 
that  used  to  be  International  have  be-  tban  of  anything  else.  Unhappily  It 
come  for  tbe  moet  part  domestic.  Is  precisely  on  points  of  manners  that 
In  the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  American  legislators  and  diplomatists 
ttie  course  of  events  has  tended  la  a  most  frequently  fall.  We  anticipate  a 
precisely  opposite  direction.  There  determined  attempt  by  the  Congress- 
American  Interests,  once  negligible,  men  from  tbe  Pacific  States  to  force  a 
have  become  manifold.  The  building-  Japanese  Exclusion  Bill  througli  tbe 
np  of  the  States  on  tbe  PaclQc  elope,  American  iegislatare.  We  have  no 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  rapid  confldence  is  the  discretion  of  tbe 
growth  of  American  commerce  with  American  press  In  dealing  witb  tbe 
tbe  Far  Bast,  the  purchase  of  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  Already  they  have 
Fhlllpplnee  and  the  rise  of  Japan  have  done  what  they  could  to  represent  It 
reacted  upon  American  destinies  with  as  a  reminder  to  Japan  that  tbe 
as  ever-Increasing  intensity.  As  a  pos-  patience  of  the  United  States  is  not  to 
slble  battle-ground  of  the  future  It  Is  t>e  trifled  with.  Already  they  have 
no  longer  the  Atlantic  but  the  Paclflc  gloried  in  the  ceseatlon  of  the  alleged 
that  claims  American  thought.  From  Japanese  pin-prlchs  that  followed  the 
this  standpoint  the  removal  of  the  announcement  of  Its  intended  cruise, 
great  bulk  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific  Conditions  In  short  are  conceivable  In 
wears  the  aspect  of  a  recognition,  and  which  tbe  Oovemment  of  Tokyo  might 
a  somewhat  tatdy  one,  of  tbe  new  feel  Impelled  to  read  a  sinister  meaning 
fticts  of  America's  International  posl-  into  tbe  otherwise  Inexplicable  voyage 
tion.  It  has,  too,  other  and  minor  of  this  American  Armada.  Therein 
nses.  It  is  a  demonstration  sudi  as  lies  Its  danger,  a  danger  we  have  no 
all  who  run  may  read  ot  the  strategic  wish  to  magnify  bnt  cannot  ajtogether 
necessity  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  Ignore.  The  Americans  are  proceeding 
a  warning  such  as  even  the  provincial-  upon  a  profound  mlBcalcalatlon  of  the 
Ism  of  Congreas  may  be  expected  to  spirit  of  Japan  If  they  Imagine  that 
heed,  that  the  present  forces  of  tbe  tbe  Mllcado's  advisers  can  tw  either 
country  are  Inanfflclent  for  the  protec-  Intimidated  or  bluffed;  and  tbe  whole 
tlon  of  her  two  coast-lines.  Moreover  world  of  diplomacy,  while  not  appro- 
It  affords  an  i^portnnlty  for  cultivating  henslve  of  any  definite  peril,  will  un- 
friendly relations  with  those  South  doubtedly  breathe  more  easily  wben 
American  republics  whose  vital  im-  the  American  fleet  has  returned  to  Its 
portance  to  tbe  commercial  future  of  old  moorings, 
the  United  States  is  Just  be^nnlng  to  C^OOt?lp 
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Id  his  inauKDral  lecture  at  Oxftwd 
Professor  Freeman  complained  tbat. 
while  he  was  required  to  lecture  on 
"Modem  History,"  and  Tartona  details 
aa  to  the  nnmber  and  place  of  theee 
lectnres  were  definitely  prescrlhed,  the 
UnlTeralty  Statntes  had  not  determined 
for  him  at  what  date  "modem  history" 
b«gan.  He  was  therefore  left  to  make 
hla  own  choice  from  the  dates  sue- 
KESted  t>y  dlfTerent  historians,  and 
these  ranged  from  the  call  of  AbnUmm 
to  the  French  Revolatlon.  There  1» 
scarcely  less  diversity  of  opinion  In 
fixing  the  beginning  of  old  age.  After 
reading  the  biography  of  a  Gladstone, 
a  Banke,  or  a  Moltke,  one  Is  inclined 
to  affirm  that  somewhere  in  the  late 
seventies  signs  of  diminished  vigor 
may  oot  nnreasonably  be  expected  to 
appear.  On  the  other  hood.  Professor 
WUllam  James  deliberately  malntatnn 
that  moat  men  begin  to  be  old  fogies 
at  about  twenty-five.  No  pension  fund 
that  we  have  heard  of,  whether  actual 
or  projected,  accepts  this  estimate,  bat 
vretghty  authorities  might  be  quoted 
for  dates  which  a  modem  Blsliop  or 
Cabinet  Minister  would  think  absnrd. 
Roger  Bacon  spoke  of  himself  at  fifty- 
three  aa  already  an  old  man,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  a  similar  lamenta- 
tion at  fifty-five.  In  Daute's  "Coavito" 
old  age  begins  at  forty-five.  At  thlrty- 
elgjit  Montaigne  retired  to  his  castle, 
to  spend  his  declining  years  In  medita- 
tion and  study.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
reminds  na  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  La- 
dlcated  thlrty-flve  as  the  point  after 
which  our  remaining  steps  are  down- 
hill. Hla  own  anggestlon,  It  will  be 
remembered,  is  that  fifty  or  there- 
abouts IS  the  childhood  of  old  age,— the 
time  when  the  graybeard  youngster 
must  be  weaned  from  his  late  suppers. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  beginning 
of  old  age  la  not  a  matter  of  chro- 


nology merely,  any  m<«e  than  the  rlj^t 
time  for  beghining  and  leaving  off 
flres  can  be  determined  by  the  almm- 
nac.  There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
familiar  maxim  that  a  woman  Is  as 
old  as  she  looks  and  a  man  as  old  as 
he  feels,  but  as  a  guide  of  cmdnct  It 
is  often  delusive.  Bmerson  was  nn- 
donbtedly  right  when  he  emphasised 
the  difficulty  of  a  man's  becoming  sen- 
sible of  the  Inroads  of  time  If  left  ti> 
himself:  "If  we  did  not  find  the  reflec- 
tion of  ourselves  In  the  eyes  of  the 
young  pe<9le,  we  conld  not  know  tbat 
the  centnry-clock  bad  struck  seventy 
Instead  of  twenty."  Hence  It  Is  that 
few  pe<qile  escape  a  shock  when  they 
learn  for  the  first  time,  from  some 
casual  greeting  or  overheard  conversa- 
tion, that  they  are  now  classified 
among  the  seniors,  In  the  wise  and 
witty  "Allegorla  Senectntla"  In  the 
"Autocrat" — Holmes  Is  unmatched  as 
a  atimnlns  of  Ideas  In  the  dtscusshHi  of 
such  a  subject  as  this— Old  Age  Is 
represented  as  never  forcing  himself 
upon  a  man's  recognition  until  be  baa 
known  him  at  least  five  years.  The 
first  time  he  calls  people  answer  "Not 
at  home,"  and  he  leaves  a  card,— three 
straight  lines  running  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  eyebrows.  He  makes 
further  annuel  visits,  leaving  anotiier 
cord  each  time,  until  he  Is  let  in  or 
forces  his  way  In  through  the  frcMit- 
door  or  the  windows. 

There  are,  of  coarse,  certain  rou^- 
aod-ready  physical  tests  which  are  at 
the  service  of  eveiy  one  who  owns  a 
iooktng-glaas.  Most  obrlous  of  all  are 
the  changes  in  the  thickness  and  color 
of  the  hair;  bat  theae  may  easily  be 
pooh-poohed,  for  every  one  has  bald 
and  gray-headed  friends  of  wtunn  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  as  In 
other  than  buoyant  and  aggressive 
yonth.      Other    signs— crows-feet,     fw 
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example— ore  leu  likely  to  be  prema^  of  doctoTB,  noted  tbat  be  conld  not 
tnrely  developed;  but,  after  all,  snch  Mmaelf  keep  pace  with  iDcreaalng 
marks  aa  these  are  only  facial,  or  If  knowledge;  be  could  not  read  a  twen- 
one  prefers  to  call  tbem  so,  snperflclal.  Uetb  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  was 
ComparlBons  of  physical  energy  are  pnhllshed,  nor  could  be  attend  the 
more  really  significant.  Thus  Sir  meetings  of  tbe  societies.  If  he  could 
James  Paget  suggested  a  careful  test  bare  been  set  free  from  the  claims  ot 
ot  one's  rate  of  walking  as  a  help  to  a  busy  practice,  he  ml^t  not,  perhaps, 
tbe  diagnosis  of  the  malady  of  growing  have  fonnd  the  progress  of  his  art  so 
old.  Fatigue  In  cUmblng  means,  as  a  bewildering.  His  deitectl<»i  of  dlmln- 
mie,  not  ao  much  growing  old  as  grow-  Isbed  skill  was  more  to  the  point, 
ing  older;  It  Is  a  symptom  of  tbe  pas-  This  varied,  he  supposed.  In  different 
sage  from  yontb  to  middle  age.  Hamer-  persons;  In  himself  be  observed  It  es- 
ton  reports  a  curious  observation  made  peclally  In  prescribing.  He  found  blm- 
to  talro,  quite  Independently  of  each  self  narrowing  his  range  of  medicines, 
other,  by  two  old  men.  There  was  a  learning  none  new,  and  forgetting 
period  In  life,  tbey  said,  which  varied  many  of  tbe  old.  A  slackening  of  one's 
In  different  Individuals,  but  which  speed  In  mental  activity  may  be  re- 
might  be  fixed  iMtween  forty  and  fifty,  garded  as  a  proof  ot  falling  powers, 
vhen  a  tendency  to  physical  Indolence,  provided  this  declension  cannot  be  ex- 
a  love  of  ease,  began  Insidiously  to  plained  by  want  of  practise.  Au  odd 
creep  over  a  man.  If  allowed  to  pro-  experiment  was  once  tried  by  Arch- 
gress  unresisted.  It  would  make  him  bishop  Benson,  as  related  in  bis  bt- 
useless  before  his  time.  ography.    A  newspaper  bad  spoken  (rf 

Pbysiologlsls  are  able  to  speak  more  him  as   "a  great  worker,   though  not 

definitely  as  far  as  average  consUtu-  rapid."     To  test  whether   his    former 

Uona  are  concnned.     The  combostlon  speed  had  deserted  him,  he  set  himself 

of  carbon  by  the  human  body  bas  l>e»i  tbe  next  nlgbt  to  write  a  soimet  to  St 

found    to    Increase    up    to   about    the  Paul,    beginning    at    10.15    p.m.    and 

thirtieth    year,    to    remain    stationary  flnlsbtng  at  11.4S.    He  was  quite  satls- 

nntll  sbont  forty-five,  and  then  to  dl-  fled  with  tbe  result;  but  even  If  It  had 

minlsh.    Then,  again,  the  brain  usually  been  disappointing.  It  might  easily  have 

stops  growing  at  about  fifty,  and  from  been  altrfbuted  to  the  disuse  of  cer- 

slxty  to  seven^  it  Is  more  likely  to  tain  faculties  rather  than  their  decay, 

decrease.  It  has  been  related  by  Canon  Facility  In  sonnet- writing,   it  may   be 

MacColl    that    Mr.    Gladstone's    head  presumed.    Is  not  often   demanded  in 

was   constantly   outgrowing   his    bats,  the  discbarge  of   arcbleplscopal   func- 

Aa  late  as  tbe   Uldlothlaii   campaign,  tlons. 

when  he  was  nearly  sevaity,  he  was  In  his  comment  on  this  test,  how- 
obliged  to  have  bis  head  remeasured  ever,  the  Archbishop  made  one  remark 
tor  this  reason.  Genon  MacOolI's  con-  well  worth  pondering.  "1  do  not  find 
elusion  that  this  continual  growth  of  myself."  be  said,  "less  rapid  than  In 
brain  contributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  the  old  days.  But  I  do  find  a  vary  In- 
perennlal  youtbfulness  appears  not  im-  creasing  unwillingness  to  come  to  the 
warranted.  point, — a  decided  preference  for  doing 

Intellectually  It  Is  not  always  easy  any  other  duty  than  the  one  which  It 

to    distinguish    between    evidences    of  would  be  prudent  to  take  In  band  at 

falling  vigor  and  tbe  natural  results  of  any  given  moment."     Bome  of  ns  are 

file  absorption  of  time  by  one's  dally  unhappily  conscious  of  this  tendency 

occupadon     and     family     cares.      Sir  long  before  we  are  out  of  onr  teens, 

James   Paget,   dlsGUsstng  the  old   age  but  In  those  who  are  normally  quick 
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to  respODd  to  the  demoDds  of  tbelr 
proper  work  this  failure  of  the  will 
ma;  reftsoimblr  be  Interpreted  as  doe 
to  the  Inroads  ot  old  age.  It  Is  harder 
to  rooae  onewlf  out  of  an  accuetomed 
poettlon,  -whether  physical,  mental,  or 
moral.  Habits  are  found  to  be  eco- 
nomical of  nerroiiB  energy,  and  any 
Interference  with  them  la  resented  as 
Imposing  an  nndeetiable  strain  on  the 
weakening  power  of  Initiative.  "They 
shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  Is  high, 
and  fears  shall  be  In  the  way."     All 


this  reactance  to  accept  neceBsarymodr 
Iflcatlons  of  tbe  established  order  onlj 
conOrms  a  gMerallsatlon  ot  Sir  An- 
drew Clark's,  which  perhaps  takes  na 
as  near  as  we  shall  ever  get  to  a  dlfl- 
nlte  conclusion  on  the  whole  question. 
"Age  begins,"  he  once  told  a  frtend, 
"when  we  cease  to  be  able  to  adapt 
onrselTes  to  the  changes  of  oar  en- 
Tlronment  A  man  who  cannot  do  tbmt 
Is  already  aged,  whaterer  ma;  be  the 
sum  of  his  years." 


LORD  KELVIN. 


By  the  unaolmons  suffrage  of  scl- 
entlflc  men  at  home  and  abroad  Lord 
Kelvin's  name  Is  Inscribed  on  the  first 
page  In  the  world's  list  of  discoverers 
and  inventors.  It  Is  said  that  there 
Is  hardly  any  department  of  physics 
which  his  minute  and  Imaginative  re- 
searches did  not  extend  and  Illuminate. 
As  one  of  hla  admiring  biographers 
puts  It,  ho  was  supreme  In  molecular 
physics  and  electricity;  In  dynamics  he 
Is  coupled  with  Talt;  in  the  theory  of 
gases  with  llaxwell  and  Helmholtz;  in 
heat,  thermodynamics,  and  the  theory 
of  energy  with  Joule,  Olauslns,  and 
Rankine;  In  electricity  with  Faraday, 
Maxwell,  and  Herts.  His  discovery 
of  the  electric  oscillations  or  surges 
when  a  Leyden  Jar  la  discharged  led 
the  way  for  Maxwell's  theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  wireless  telegraph.  We 
owe  to  Kelvin  the  Idea  of  "absolute 
temperature,"  an  ideal  thermometer, 
graded  on  the  theory  of  work  done  by 
heat,  and  ranging  from  absolute  zero 
—460  deg.  of  frost— to  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  surface. 

The  Lucretius  of  modem  science 
alike  In  ImaglnatlTe  powers  and  In  his 
devotion  to  reason,  he  was  possessed 


of  a  modestr,  a  reverence  In  the  pre*- 
ence  of  Natare  and  her  mysteries,  that 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  all  who 
are  tempted  by  success  to  lose  the  per- 
spective of  their  Insignificance.  When 
be  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  his  profes- 
sorstilp  at  Glasgow  in  1880,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  ttie  Arago  gold  medal.  Lord 
Kelvin  particularly  drew  the  attention 
of  the  great  company  of  philosophers 
and  discoverers  to  hla  failure.  He 
expressed  profound  gratitude  to  hla 
sclentlflc  comrades.  He  felt  their 
kindness;  but  on  thinking  "how  inll- 
nltely  little"  be  had  done,  be  could  feel 
no  pride: — 

One  word  characterises  the  most 
etrennous  of  the  efforts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  that  I  bare  made 
during  flfty-flve  years,  and  that  wonl 
Is  failure.  I  know  no  more  of  electric 
and  magnetic  force,  or  of  the  relatloaa 
between  ether,  electricity,  and  pondM- 
able  matter,  or  of  chemical  altinKy, 
than  I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  titty 
years  ago  in  my  first  session  as  pro- 
fessor. Something  of  sadness  must 
come  of  failure;  but  In  the  pursuit  of 
science  Inborn  necessity  to  make  the 
effort  brings  with  It  much  of  tbs 
oerlomliils  gouMa,  and  saves  tbe  natu- 


nOM  ftom  being  wbolly  mIserabl^ 
perbaps  enablei  blm  to  be  falTlj  bappy 
m  bia  dally  -watk. 

And  he  ■Imoat  protested  that  be  bad 
been  rewajded  too  generooBlr— «■  If 
be  bad  Bpent  bla  lite  etraggllng  to  do 
good  among  tbe  masse*  of  tbe  popale- 
tlon,  or  "working  for  tbe  benefit  ot  tbe 
pewle  to  public  dnty  volantarU;  ac- 
cepted." AAer  speaking,  bowever,  ot 
bis  tallnre,  tbe  great  man  dwelt  upon 
another  topic  which  might  anffldentl; 
answer  tbe  self-made  accusation.  He 
qwke  ot  the  splendid  compensations 
tor  pblloBophlc  failures  we  have  had  in 
the  Bdmlrat>le  dlscorerles  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment  of  the  properttes 
(tf  matter,  and  In  the  exqalaltely  benef- 
icent applications  of  science  to  tbe  nse 
ot  mankind,  with  which  those  fiO  years 
bad  so  abounded.  Surely  when  we 
reflect  how  discovery  opens  the  path 
to  toventlon,  bow  Invention  saves  la- 
bor. Increases  wealth,  dUfuseB  com- 
fort, enlarges  the  toterests  and  acUvl- 
tlee  of  mankind,  and  mitigates  suffer- 
ing, we  can  fairly  place  a  Kelvin  at 
least  as  high  In  the  list  of  human  bene- 
factors as  tbe  ablest  and  most  nnself- 
Isb  statesman,  or  the  wisest  philan- 
thropist 

Bnt  It  Is  very  rare  to  find  the  pas- 
sion for  flnre  discovery  and  abstract 
apecnlatlon  united  with  the  paaslon  tor 
practical  Invention.  Lord  Kelvin  was 
pre-eminent  Id  botb.  From  boyhood 
to  death  be  wrestled  with  the  problem 
of  tbe  age  ot  tbe  earth — how  long  It 
has  taken  to  cool,  and  how  mnch 
longer  It  will  be  warm  enongh  to 
sustain  life.  Bnt  In  addition  to 
these  snbllme  qtecnlatlons,  be  rivalled 
Bdlaon  as  an  Inventor.  He  first 
won  tame  In  connection  with  tbe  At- 
lantic cable  of  18SS.  Wbm  be  grap- 
pled with  tbe  problem  ot  submarine 
telegraphy  he  was  told  that  tbe  thing 
was  "impossible  and  twyond  the  re- 
sources of  human  skill."    Faraday  ex- 
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perlmentlng  with  a  cable  between 
Harwich  and  tbe  Hagae  had  found  that 
the  passage  of  submarine  signals  was 
not  Instantaneous  as  on  land  wires, 
and  Thomson  afterwards  showed  that  a 
single  signal  would  occupy  six  seconds 
In  transmission  from  Ireland  to  New- 
foundland. This  made  the  finance  of 
a  cable  hopeless;  for  even  If  It  were 
successfully  laid  under  the  Atlantic 
the  words  that  could  be  aent  In  a  day 
would  be  tar  too  few  to  pay.  But 
Thomson  by  an  almost  magical  con- 
trivance (the  mirror  galvanometer) 
overcame  tbe  "retardation"  difficulty, 
and  In  Augnst,  1858,  tber«  passed  from 
shore  to  shore  tbe  message:  "Europe 
and  America  are  united  by  telegraph. 
Glory  to  Qod  In  tbe  highest,  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  towards  men." 

Tbe  first  cable  failed,  but  Thomson 
persisted;  and  at  last  Re  electrician  to 
the  AUantlc  cable  of  186&4  achieved 
a  practical  and  final  succesB.  The 
"Slpbon  recorder"  now  used  on  moat 
of  the  long  submarine  cables  was  one 
ot  bla  inventions,  as  w^l  as  many  In- 
struments for  electric  measurement. 
After  the  Atlantic  cable  Lord  Kelvto's 
most  pcq^nlar  teat  was  the  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass.  In  18T4  be 
wrote  a  first  s^es  of  articles  on  tbe 
mariner's  compass  In  Oood  Words,  but 
the  second  article  did  not  appear 
until  five  years  later.  In  tbe  Interval 
be  had  been  working  at  an  Improved 
compass  of  bis  own.  He  has  told  us 
bow  when  writing  the  first  paper  be 
became  alive  to  the  faults  ot  existing 
compasses,  and  set  himself  to  produce 
one  steadier  at  sea  than  the  others, 
and  cured  ot  tbe  error  arising  from 
the  magnetism  of  the  ship.  "When 
there  seemed  a  possibility  of  finding  a 
compass  which  sbonld  fulfl]  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,"  he  writes.  In 
blH  "Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses," 
"I  felt  It  Impossible  to  complacently 
describe  compasses  which  perform 
their  duty  HI,  or  less  well  than  might 
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be,  ttarougb  not  fulQlllog  tbeee  condl- 
tlont."  He  sent  his  compaee  to  8Ir 
George  Airy,  at  the  Royal  ObaervatOTy, 
Cor  his  Inspection,  bat  Sir  George,  after 
ezamlDlng  It,  abook  bis  head  and  said, 
"It  won't  do."  When  Thomson  beard 
of  this  be  merely  remarked,  "So  mncb 
for  the  Astronomer-Royal's  opinion." 
The  Admiralty  also  rejected  tbe  inven. 
tlon  with  the  nsnal  rl^d  Intelligence 
of  a  Government  Department. 

The  laboratory  wblch  the  ^reat 
professor  created  In  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity (begun  in  a  wine  celler)  Is  described 
as  the  finest  of  Its  kind  In  existence 
and  certainly  nnlqne.  "It  is  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  moat  accurate  and  delicate 
Instmments  of  his  own  Inventloa— 
electrometers,  compasses,  sounding 
macblnee.  Watt-meters,  and  other  ap- 
paratus embodying  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  and  geometrical  adjust- 
ment."    The  Kelvin  patents  are  said 


to  number  upwards  of  &0.  Mr.  Jamea 
White's  large  woricshop  In  Glasgow, 
with  200  workmen  and  a  staff  of  elec- 
tricians, Is  employed  In  their  manufac- 
ture. 

It  Is  said  by  the  Bcotmian  that  Lord 
Kelvin,  mild  as  his  temper  was  for  an 
Ulsterman,  had  three  fierce  passions — 
hatred  of  Hegel,  of  British  weights 
and  measures, ,  and  of  Cambridge  ex- 
aminations. These  were  tbe  only 
topics  that  could  tempt  him  to  digress 
In  the  claaa-room.  Hegel,  we  are  told, 
he  would  attack  passionately,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous audacity  In  questioning  tbe 
Newtonian  philosophy.  He  would  also 
frequently  leave  a  problem  half  fin- 
ished to  demonstrate  tbe  beantlful 
simplicity  of  tbe  decimal  system,  or 
the  miserable  insnfScIency  of  tbe  Cam- 
bridge system  of  examination. 
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In  spite  of  young  Charles  Lowell's 
declaration  that  no  elder  generation 
could  possibly  understand  its  Junior 
the  elder  does  not  cease  to  offer  advice 
aitd  tbe  latest  volume  presented  to  him, 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw's  "The  Outlook  tor 
the  Average  Men,"  la  c<»itrlved  a 
double  debt  to  pay.  Not  only  does  It 
suggest  to  the  youngster  in  what  direc- 
tion success  may  await  htm,  but  It 
bids  the  senior  panse  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  sort  of  a  world  he  baa 
shaped  and  Is  shaping  tor  posterity. 
Mr.  Shaw  hlmaelf  seems  more  than 
flilrly  satisfied  with  that  world  and 
such  Improvements  as  he  snggeats  are 
In  the  general  direction  of  socialism 
or  paternalism.  Alao  he  shows  more 
than    ordinary    contentment    with    the 


disposition  of  tbe  elements  entering 
Into  tbe  composltlou  of  the  nation  and 
with  their  probable  faculty  of  assimila- 
tion, and  his  book  must  be  taken  as 
cheering  and  stimulating.  The  Mac- 
mliian  Company. 

Not  often  now  does  Mr.  Marlon 
Crawford  set  hla  hand  to  little  matten, 
but  when  he  cbooaes,  the  strength 
bred  In  directing  the  machlnei?  of 
plots  complicated  by  the  Intrigues  and 
customs  of  centnrles  and  the  accuracy 
produced  by  measuring  the  reactloo 
and  Interaction  of  Individual  and 
party,  faction  and  race,  gives  hla  work 
such  neatness  and  finish  as  coie  finds 
only  In  the  product  of  such  old  prac- 
Utloners  In  flcUon  as  he.     "Tbe  Little 
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Gl^  of  Hope"   la  a  allgltt  OhrlatouM  than  he  will  lean  if  he  care  for  read- 

8t(HT    wHh    tbe    perennial    ChrlBtmu  fog  good  noTels,  can  enter  Into  tbe  an- 

tbemee;    Oeep    depreaslon,    apparently  tbor's  tliongbt  and  revise  all  his  Ideas  as 

Irremediable:  sudden   removal   of  de-  to  the  value  and  the  charm  of  historr 

preeelon:    candles,    bollf,     Ohristmaa!  and  of  art  With  similar  works  in  patnt- 

The  source  of  trouble  aod  J07  Is,  bow-  Ing  am)  arcbltecture  he  could  dispense 

ever,    quite    novel,    and    its    dynamic  wttb  tbe  reading  of  much  formal  hls- 

power  Is  BO  doubtful  that  one  ques-  tory,  and  yet  be  better  fltted  to  undet^ 

tionfl  Its  power  up  to  tbe  very  last  mo-  stand  and  sympathize  with  those  who 

roent,  as  the  author  mlsdilevously  In-  "ante  nos   In   mundo   fuere,"   than   If 

tends.      The    book    Is   prettily    bound  he  knew  every  date  in  every  Immemo- 

with  lavish  display  at  holly  leaf  aud  rial  dryasdnst    E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co. 
berry  and  page  decorations,  and  tbe 

story  is  so  simple  and  so  pretty  that  a  "At  least  they  bave  given  to  me 
child  can  understand  It  altfaongh  not  what  tbey  bad  to  give  me  ...  my  part 
too  childish  to  fumlsb  enjoyment  for  of  their  souls."  So  says  Mr.  Arthur 
men  and  women.  Tba  Macmlllan  Co.  Symons  In  tbe  dedication  to  Madame 
,  la  Comtesse  de  la  Tour  with  which  he 
Hr.  Ernest  H.  Shoot's  "A  History  of  prefaces  his  "Cities  of  Italy,"  and  be  ex- 
Sculpture,"  although  by  no  means  a  plains  himself  a  little,  although  no  one 
small  book,  Is  so  simple  In  Its  outlines,  knows  better  than  he  that  tbe  reader 
so  concentrated  In  Its  substance  and  who  needs  sncb  an  explanation  will 
so  welded  by  constant  comparison  and  never  understand  the  saying.  It  every 
reference,  that  one  hardly  realises  how  possible  permutation  of  the  dictionary 
many  Individual  sculptors,  and  how  be  ponred  out  befcwe  blm.  This  bas 
many  great  works  are  criticised  in  ita  been  a  winter  of  botAs  that  are  trees- 
pages  until  one  notes  tbe  number  of  nrles  of  cd1<»  and  eq)eclally  of  Italian 
the  pictures  or  the  size  of  the  index,  color,  and  having  Oie  beautiful  pages 
Holding  tbe  theory  that  art  cart  be  through  which  one  conid  gaxe  Into 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  national  Italian  sunshine,  the  inward  eye  bas 
and  international  history,  and  that  half  forgotten  the  trick  of  flashing 
schools  of  Bcalpture  were  really  ere-  open  at  the  bidding  of  tbe  magic 
ated  by  tbe  peoples  to  whom  tbey  phrase  as  pictorial  In  power  as  Titian's 
appealed,  he  has  gives  closest  at-  pencil  or  Giotto's  crayon,  and  It  Is 
tentlon  to  sculpture  expressive  of  good  that  at  tbe  last,  tbls  book  should 
national  feeling  and  thus  has  made  come,  plctnreleas,  save  tor  an  <rid 
M  hMorf  of  sculpture  m<»e  truly  print  of  the  Boman  forum,  yet  Rowing 
entitled  to  tbe  name  than  those  with  pictures.  One  could  live  through 
which  merely  tell  of  the  passage  ot  the  an  Arctic  winter  with  no  more  color 
torch  of  art  from  band  to  band.  Also  than  shines  from  these  pages.  But 
be  has  not  only  made  a  rarely  fasclnat-  this  Is  no  description  of  the  book 
Ing  book  for  the  reading  of  tbe  adult.  In  which  tbe  author  writes  of  Borne, 
bat  he  has  written  one  of  the  very  few  Venice,  Florence,  Siena,  Bavenna,  Na- 
works  from  which  a  schoolboy  may  plea,  Bolc^na,  Pisa,  Sergano.  and  me 
acquire  a  broad  general  view  of  any-  or  two  others,  for  It  Is  not  only  color 
thing.  A  yontb  with  as  much  Greek  and  that  lies  upon  Its  pages ;  it  la  the  reflec- 
Boman  history,  Prench,  Bngllsb  and  tlon  In  more  tban  one  case  of  that 
American  history  as  be  must  learn  whole  past  of  an  old  city  which  so  Im- 
befMe  he  Is  half  way  ttaroui^  a  pre-  presses  Itself  upon  a  visitor  that  one 
paratory  school,  wltb  a  great  deal  less  wonders  bow  one  bom  In  sncb  a  plaoft 

..ocole 
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oon  endure  tbe  dnl)  dry  (reebaess  of  mjtlis  and  bero  tales  accoatomed  Urn 

the    New    World    atmospberee.     One  to  tbose  tbat  be  waa  to  enconnter  In 

glances  tbrongb  tbe  book;  tuma  back  the  Uatory  of  a  nea  as  beartlesa  u 

to    read    again,    and    finds    tbat    tbe  the  grinning  Iron-clawed  cats  of  Celtic 

pbrases  do  not  fade  from  tbe  memory,  fable,  and  bla  researches  among  SI&t 

but  leave   their   Image.     In    the   few  and  Magyar  myths  helped  to  make  a 

cases  In  which  the  author  penults  him-  rare  foundation   tor  this  blstoiy:  be 

self  to  write  of  things  utterly  distaste-  knew  tbe  hearts  of  tbe  brutes  of  whom 

ful  to  him  this  effect  Is  so  strong  tbat  be  wrote.  "Brutes,"  ts  tiie  correct  woM 

one  does  not  voluntarily  persist  to  tbe  as  tbe  President  implies  when  Id  his 

end.     Mr.  Symona  bates  Naples;  very  enthnslastlc  Introduction  be  compares 

well,  one  leaves  moat  of  his   reasons  tbe  Mongol  with  the  Ap&che  and  tbe  Co- 

nnresd.    But  tbe  largeness  of  Rome,  mancbe:  they  conquered  Asia  as  wdves 

tbe    dreamy    pleasantness    of    Venice:  conquer    a    she^fold.      Some    of    tbe 

the  self-consclonsness  of  Florence,  the  wolves  were  larger  and  stronger  than 

warm  beauty  of  Siena  and  tbe  reasons  tbe  others  but  they  were  wolves  and 

therefor  are  matters  for  atudy.     One  naught  else.     The  long  story  of  tbetr 

may  give  the  picture  books  to  friends,  centuries  of  fighting  la  skillfully  oar- 

nils,  like  the  volume  called  "Cities"  In  rated,  but  nevertheless  this  Is  not  one 

which  some   of   Its  essays   originally  of  the  books  which  men  will  care  to 

appeared  Is  a  book  to  keep  and  love,  reread,  nor  Is  It  necessary.    When  once 

B.  P.  Dutton  &  Oa  the  general  scheme  Is  nnd^vtood,  tbe 

,  excellent     diapter     analyses     furnish 

The  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Gnrtln  was  meaps  (or  swift  review  and  the  Index 

fortunate  In  finishing  the  most  Impor-  snfilcee  for  reference,  and  one  Is  con- 

tant  of  tbe  many  works  which  he  under-  tait  to  remember  that  tbe  three  great 

took  In  bts  Industrious  life,  his  great  Ua-  religions  divided  the   Mongols  of  tbe 

tory,  "The  Mongols."     To  Its  prepara-  third  generation  among  them  and  tbat 

tlon  all  bis  previous  work  bad  been  but  such  as  It  Is  In  this  history  the  race 

Introductory,    and    had    his    life    been  Is  dead.     Stray  tribes  and  fragments 

purposely  shaped  to  thafc  end.  be  could  are  now  and   then  discovered   in  Uie 

hardly  have  proceeded  In  any  different  conquered   regions    and    advertised   as 

way.     Even    tbose    translations    from  primitive  peoples  for  the  exaltation  ot 

tbe  Polish  by  which  Ironically  enou^,  some  traveller  who  hardly  knows  tbe 

be  Is  best  known,  comparatively  frlvo-  name  of  Mongol,  but  In  fntnre  these 

louB  although  they  were,  helped  to  fit  will  be  prc^erly  classified,  thanks  to 

bim  for  this  work  by  compelling  blm,  Mr.  Curtln.    "One  of  the  two  <v  Oiree 

for    weeks    together   to   think    In    the  foremost    scholars    of    America,"    the 

terms  of  a  century  before  the  period  President  calls  blm.  and  tmly  no  one 

when  Europe  b^n  to  fancy  that  she  more   devotedly  desired   learning  and 

must    be    victorious    In    any    struggle  truth.    Little.  Brown  ft  Co. 
with  Asia.     The  horrors  of  the  Irish 
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THE  MAUELUKE'S  LEAP. 

WIQi  clang  of  cymbals  and  nttie  of 
drums, 

In  scarlet  and  In  gold, 
U7  mates  and  I  west  fortli  to  die 

In  tbe  beart  of  the  Pasba'a  hc^d. 
Tbere  wag  never  a  Tolce  to  bid  as  stay, 

There  was  nerer  a  waralng  word. 
But  tbe  gaests  of  bis  teast  were  the 
unclean  beasts 

And  tbe  wlde-wlnged  scaTenger  bird. 

But  wben  we  rode  throng  the  long 
baxau 
nie  traders  sll  made  way. 
And  far  and  near  men  shraak  In  fear 

From  tbo  tight  of  onr  array, 
As  with  clank  of  scabbard  and  clat- 
ter of  hoof 
We  rode  to  the  Pasha's  board. 
The  cream  and  flower  of  the  Mame- 
lake's  power, 
The  masters  of  tbe  eword. 

When  as  we  came  to  tbe  citadel  ramp 

The  son  was  red  and  high, 
Bat  we  looked  onr  last  e'er  his  light 

Upon  Qod'e  good  earth  and  sky. 
For  as  we  rode  up  the  citadel  lane 

(And  steep  It  Is  to  ride) 
The  way  was  blocked  and  the -gates 
were  locked. 

And  death  was  on  either  side. 

The  Pasha's  soldiers  lined  the  road. 

Wild  men  from  over  sea. 
To  left  and  right.  Id  klrtles  white. 

With  gans  and  masketry. 
Small  hope  was  there  to  scale  the  walls 

That  frowned  on  either  hand. 
Prom  overhead  the  flying  lead 

Hade  mock  of  steed  and  brand. 

Oar  blades  leapt  oat,  onr  heels  drove 
home. 
We  galk^ted  to  and  fro. 
Bat  never  a  man  from  rear  to  van 

Goald  reach  tbe  mocking  foe. 
The  red  sparks  flew  from  onr  chargers' 
boofa, 
Tbe  narrow  roadway  rang 
With  caree  and  groan,  with  the  ballefs 
moan. 
And  armor's  clash  and  clang. 


For  me,  I  bad  passed  the  apper  gate 

Or  ever  the  fray  began. 
And  hand  on  haft  I  tamed  and  landed 

As  the  murderers  flred  and  nn. 
I  drove  my  mare  to  the  platform  wide 

Where  the  black  guns  stand  a-row. 
With  a  shake  of  the  rein  I   spurred 
amain 

And  leapt  to  tbe  desert  below. 

A  Jarring  crash  and  a  whirl  of  sand 

—It  was  fifty  feet  and  more- 
And  my  mare  lay  dead,  but  I  rose  and 
fled, 
Thou(^  body  and  heart  were  sore. 
Through  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and 
the  desert  sand 
Till  I  met  with  a  caravan; 
And  far  from  the  ken  of  the  Pasha's 


Now  tbe  curse  of  God  and  the  Prt^het 
of  God, 
Tbe  cnrae  of  the  Seven  Imams. 
Ue  heavy  as  lead  on  the  Pasha's  bead 

And  on  each  of  his  dog  Nizamsl 
But  may  grain  and  water  of  Paradise 

Be  the  lot  of  my  gray  mare, 
Wbo  bore  me  clear  from  that  house  of  . 
fear 
Wben  my  comrade*  perished  therel 
J.  H.  KiUaht-Aiktn. 

Ttai  BpMUiMr. 


OH     THAT    HI8     HAND     WOUIJ>  ■ 
atJIDE  MB 

Oh  that  biB  hand  wonid  guide  me 
Where  tbere  Is  none  to  mock. 
That  I  might  creep 
Into  some  cave 

And  weep— with  none  to  chide  me— 
Where  only  the  white  flock 
Of  the  waste  deep 
Wave  upon  wave 

Might  leap  and  play  beside  me; 
Ob  that  his  hand  would  hide  me 
An  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
That  I  ml^t  sleep. 


Oaacottn*  Hackle. 
I,  .  CiOOglc 
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THE  KAISER  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


It  ts  cbaracteristlG  of  the  BrltiBh  peo- 
ple, whether  In  domeBtlc  or  foreign 
politic*,  and  part  of  their  stieagtb  as 
well  aa  tbeir  weakneas  In  both,  that 
tHey  are  the  leaat  rlndlctlre  of  races. 
Englishmen  on  the  whole — there  la  no 
donbt  of  It,  and  their  sharpest  critics 
have  little  wlab  to  dispute  It — are 
sweet-blooded.  As  anticipation  makes 
In  the  main  for  hope,  memory  la  more 
apt  to  make  for  peaslmlsm.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  conntiT  seem  almost  Inca- 
pable of  cherishing  a  retrospective  pas- 
sion, whether  of  pride  or  bate.  Their 
great  historical  anniversaries  do  not 
genuInelT  move  them  In  the  maas. 
Their  resentment  hardly  ontlasta  tbe 
provocation.  In  a  word,  onr  feelings 
can  only  be  excited  by  the  occnrrence 
of  facts— on  this  acconnt  are  more 
formidable  In  a  crlsla — and  we  have  no 
Imaginative  emotions.  Thia  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Celts  amongst  us.  It  nuQues- 
tlonabty  applies  atUl  to  the  Saxon  lump, 
although  that  has  been  more  and 
more  Inflneuced  everywhere  la  the  last 
few  decades  by  tbe  Celtic  leaven  Intro- 
duced Into  tbe  large  towns  by  railways 
and  Indnstrlallam.  "The  Gods  remem> 
ber,"  and  so  do  moat  nations.  .  "By 
their  great  memories  the  Oods  are 
known,"  repeats  Hr.  Meredith  In  one 
of  hia  flnest  passages.  In  tbe  Eng- 
lish people  as  a  whole  the  weakest  of 
national  memorlea  goes  together  with 
tbe  calmest  blood. 

Wben  we  seek  for  the  explanation, 
we  are  apt  to  look  to  the  question  of 
race.  Bnt  certain  considerations  show 
that  this  can  hardly  be  tbe  right  line  of 
Inqnlrr.  Tbe  French  feel  both  the  in- 
splratliHi  and  the  sUng  of  tbe  past  in 
a  sense  bardly  realized  in  this  country 
south  of  the  Tweed,  though  very  Csmll- 
lar  to  all  parties  acroas  the  Irish  Bea. 
This  might  seem  to  argue  at  flrat  sight 
tbat  there  Is  a  root  of  bitterness  com- 


mon to  tbe  Gallic  and  the  Gaelic  stock; 
bnt  from  wtiich  tlie  Teutonic  nations 
are  exempt  Tbe  truth,  however,  la 
very  different.  The  "terrible  Celtic 
memory"  itself  Is  hardly  more  tena- 
cious than  the  German.  It  Is  a  fact 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
eminent poBseaslon  by  the  Kaiser's 
subjects  of  the  historical  instinct. 
Whatever  tbe  cause  there  is  no  mis- 
taking tlie  effect.  Every  serious  Brit- 
ish student  of  the  German  mind  Is  un- 
felgnedly  amazed  to  realize  Its  fresh- 
ness of  resentment  with  regard  to  his- 
toric Incidents  many  generations  re. 
mote  from  present  politics.  Take, 
again,  the  American  memory.  There 
Indeed  you  have  one  of  tbe  most  re- 
markable factors  in  human  affairs,  a 
power  wblch  is  Infinitely  bard  to  ex- 
tirpate, hi  vite  Of  all  that  happened 
In  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  In 
spite  of  all  that  bas  been  done  by  tbe 
unflinching  research  and  realistic  judg- 
ment of  the  newer  historical  school 
across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hearst's 
election  manifesto  cabled  aa  a  letter  to 
The  Timet  was  an  inaUnce  of  how  in- 
ternational vengefulness,  absolutely 
apart  from  any  concrete  matter 
of  dispute.  Is  cherished  by  a  lam- 
entably large  number  of  persons — by 
no  meauB  all  Irlab- Americans  or  Ger- 
mans—In the  United  States.  For  such 
snccessfnl  cnldvatlon  of  historical  ani- 
mosity no  parallel  can  be  found  among 
the  mass  of  the  Bngliab  people,  using 
that  term  in  the  stricter  rather  than 
in  tbe  wider  sense.  It  was  not  alwaya 
BO.  While  peril  was  permanent  preju- 
dice was  unsleeping.  France  was  re- 
garded for  centuries  with  a  set  and 
steady  antagonlam  because  she  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  the  struggle 
for  the  sea  and  tbe  threat  of  invaalon. 
Her  potential  capacity  for  hurUng  or 
destroying    us    continned    to   be    very 
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great  nntU  tbe  results  of  Sedan  altered 
the  eqaatioQ  In  every  way.  The  aeaoe) 
furnished  another  Btrlkia^  Illustration 
of  that  theme  which  would  crown  all 
the  work  of  Captain  Uaban'e  career  If 
be  could  be  Induced  to  deal  with  It  on 
a  full  scale — the  Influence  of  land- 
power  u]>on  sea-history. 

Again,  the  political  sweet-blooded- 
□eBB  ot  England,  though  doubtless  a 
tendency  which  had  l)een  always  la- 
tent,  was  not  always  apparent  Our 
cIyU  wars  were  the  most  humane  In 
history  up  to  their  time.  But  party 
warfare  was  waged  In  the  Georgian 
era  with  moral  ferocity,  and  our  ca- 
pacity for  cherishing  settled  hatreds 
was  etlll  vital.  After  Trafalgar  the 
evolution  of  a  more  civilized  spirit  In 
our  foreign  and  domestic  politics  was) 
hastened,  and  In  quite  recent  years  It 
seems  to  liave  been  completed.  We 
have  had  our  fierce  ebullitions  of  feel- 
ing directed  In  various  cases  against 
various  peoplea,  but  uo  retrospective 
passion  baa  survived.  A  large  number 
of  Englishmen  bave  utterly  lost  the 
power  of  political  hatred.  Tbey  do 
not  know  what  It  means.  It  seems  to 
them  not  natural — though  this  In  the 
past  It  has  been — but  Satanic.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  BngUsh  people 
the  disappearance  of  an  International 
danger  apparently  directed  against  this 
country  removes  all  prejudice  against 
the  authors  of  It  Imaginative  emotion 
on  racial  iBsnes  can  only  be  aronaed 
by  the  belief  that  we  are  urgently 
threatened  by  a  permanent  peril  or  by 
the  repeated  provocatlona  of  unfriendly 
diplomacy.  The  rise  In  the  sphere  of 
world-policy  of  some  fixed  condition  of 
facts  obviously  threatening  our  Impe- 
rial existence,  would  at  once  revive  In 
tbe  great  majority  of  Engltsbmen  the 
capaci^  for  tenacloua  passion.  We 
know  what  happened  to  the  phleg- 
matic temper  even  of  the  Dutch  when 
national  dtsaater  became  irremediable 
and  the  two  de  Witts  were  torn  to 


pieces.  Tennyson  felt  the  truth  when 
he  threatened  any  Oovemment  or  Ad- 
miralty responsible  for  the  supreme 
fallnre  with  "tbe  wild  mobs'  million 
feet"  There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed 
that  as  a  consequence  of  crushing  na- 
val dlaaster,  or  successive  naval  panics. 
If  genuine  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  sea 
should  by  any  meana  be  created,  tbe 
BngllBh  people  would  become  vindic- 
tive, and  possibly  cruel.  Sweet-blood- 
edness  would  cease  to  be  a  British 
characteristic,  and  our  capacity  for 
hating  rivals  as  we  hated  France,  and 
hating  their  leaders  aa  we  hated  Napo- 
leon, would  revive. 

At  present  that  tremendous  and  dan- 
gerous, though  illogical,  force  does  not 
exist  In  us.  All  trace  of  it  baa  van- 
ished. And  our  international  preju- 
dices one  and  all  have  disappeared  or 
are  elae  dormant  simply  because  every 
appearance  of  urgent  danger  to  onr 
Imperial  position  hag  subsided.  We 
have  returned  In  tills  respect  to  the 
mood  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  Crimean  war.  We  have  even 
bettered  that  mood.  Certain  New  York 
editors  of  more  repute  than  Mr.  Hearst 
have  lately  begun  to  maintain  that 
English  friendship  for  the  United 
States  Is  an  organized  hypocrisy. 
Among  all  the  political  illuslans  of  the 
age  this  Is  the  strangest  and  most  sin- 
ister. The  sentiments  excited  between 
Great  Britain  and  tbe  United  States 
by  the  Cuban  campaign  were  doubt- 
less carried  on  both  sides  to  an  Insin- 
cere excess  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  reaction.  But  except  for  an 
Insignificant  minority  amongst  us — ml- 
croacopic  in  numbers  and  infiuence  by 
comparison  with  the  anU-Brltlsb  ele- 
ments across  the  Atlantic — the  desire 
tor  close  friendship  with  the  United 
States  never  was  so  widespread,  so 
real,  so  deep  In  this  country  as  It  Is 
now.  Again,  attachment  to  tbe  mfente 
oordtoie  with  France  la  as  genuine  a 
sentiment  as  ever  has  existed  among 
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the  Bngllab  people  In  connection  with 
(MVlgn  policy.  Tbe  feeUngB  with 
irhlcti  we  regarded  our  Japanese  allies 
dcrlng  the  vrar  are  qnlte  nncbanged. 
Tliet  does  not  Induce  as  to  Ignore  the 
ezlBtence  or  to  mlnlmlxe  tbe  gravity  of 
the  Asiatic  Immigration  problem,  bnt 
oeitber  are  we  to  be  led  Into  envenom- 
ing that  problem  by  a  spirit  of  race 
prejudice.  Up  to  a  moment  which 
wema  like  yesterday  antagonism  to 
Russia  was  the  ilxed  Idea  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  In  foreign  policy.  Traces  of 
that  feeling  stUl  survive,  chiefly  amonj; 
those  who  represent  traditional  Anglo- 
Indian  theories,  and  show  no  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  diplomatic  revolu- 
Uou  which  has  been  wrought  In  Eu- 
rope. But  as  a  popular  force  feeling 
against  Russia  Is  as  dead  In  this  coun- 
try OS  feeling  against  France. 

And  In  the  last  few  weeks  hss  hap- 
pened a  thing  far  more  remarkable 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  consid- 
ered. The  German  Brnperor,  after  a 
long  and  momentous  Interval  of  dan- 
gerous strain,  has  re-vlslted  this  coun- 
try. By  a  universal  popular  UiBtlact, 
equally  Irresistible  and  wise,  he  has 
beeu  received  with  extraordinary  tact 
and  warmth.  The  visit  was  not  in- 
tended to  bave  definite  political  con- 
sequences. Nominally  nothing  is 
changed.  In  reality  the  Imponderablll!! 
are  tor  tbe  moment  profoundly  modi- 
fied. Whether  this  new  mood  will 
endure  It  Is  aa  yet  Impossible  to  soy. 
Bnt  for  the  present  it  exists.  For  tbe 
present  every  wise  observer  will  re- 
joice In  It,  though  no  responsible  per- 
son will  attempt  for  an  Instant  to 
launch  Into  sweeping  and  unguarded 
prophecy. 

Tbe  Oerman  Emperor  and  British 
democracy  are  once  more  reconciled  to 
each  other.  That  Is  In  Itself  a  politi- 
cal event,  and  no  light  one,  nor  is  it  a 
cause  for  anything  but  aatlsfnctlon. 
To  bring  about  any  deeper  change  In 
tbe   diplomatic    relations    of   the    two 


countries,  If  any  deeper  change  is  for 
tbe  moment  desired  or  necessary,  a  vis- 
ible and  serious  change  would  have  to 
occur  in  obvious  tendencies  which  are 
on  the  whole  unlikely  to  be  altered. 
There  Is  no  entente,  and  there  Is  no 
basis  for  one.  But  to  twrrow  I'rince 
Billow's  convenient  terminology,  there 
Is  undoubtedly  a  Uteate.  That,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  amply  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  It  la  an 
undoubted  relief  to  the  statesmen 
and  peoples  of  both  countries.  In  our 
more  Indmate  connections  there  ts  no 
change,  snd  there  will  be  none;  but  our 
relations  with  Germany  have  been 
placed  upon  a  more  businesslike  and 
unprejudiced  footing  tban  they  had 
stood  upon  for  more  than  ten  years. 
That  must  be  welcomed.  A  great  Ger- 
man Navy  has  been  created  In  the  In- 
tervaL  That  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  Is  a  new  and  concrete  factor.  It  Is 
not  an  immediate  peril.  It  is  on  Im- 
mense potentiality.  We  recogulxe  that 
the  Germans  cannot  be  expected  to 
cease  from  developing  their  fleet.  But 
for  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fleet 
must  always  be  the  most  prominent 
and  Interesting  object  In  the  whole 
field  of  European  politics.  We  may  re- 
gard It  without  panic  or  animosity  of 
any  kind,  but  not  without  constant  at- 
tention and  thought.  Fleets  in  being 
are  great  and  notable  facts.  The  In- 
tentions with  which  they  are  built  are 
subject  to  time  and  accident  A  great 
gain  has  been  secured  In  this  country 
by  the  perception  that  tbe  creation  of 
the  German  Fleet  has  been  In  the  nat- 
ural course  of  political  evolution.  The 
gain  will  be  doubled  when  Germans  as 
generally  attempt  to  do  equal  Justice 
to  the  British  point  of  view,  and  real- 
ize that  our  new  naval  pre-occupatlons 
are  as  serious  as  Oerman  naval  devel- 
opment, and  must  necessarily  bave  aa 
profound  an  influence  upon  Brltlsb  re- 
flections as  the  building  of  the  new 
fleet  across  the  North  Sea  bas  exer- 
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clsed  upon  the  itoagliiatloii  of  tlie  Kat- 
ser'B  subjects.  Our  sltaatlon  is  like 
that  of  a  man  with  a  honiie  In  a  fine 
posltloD,  and  commanding  an  nolnter- 
rupted  proBiwct,  who  sees  the  gradual 
building  of  a  wall  which  may  Bome 
daj  shut  out  his  view.  While  ses- 
power  IB  to  Ott'mans  but  a  part  of  their 
asplratlDn,  to  ua  it  iB  the  whole  of  our 
life.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  fact  will  gradually  become  more 
widely  recognized  In  Gtermany,  and 
whether  that  recognition,  U  It  appears, 
will  have  any  Influence  In  modifying, 
whether  as  to  speed  or  direction,  the 
recent  tendencies  of  Oennart  nsTal 
policy. 

These,  howeTer,  belong  to  an  en- 
tirely different  order  of  Ideas  from 
those  which  have  posseBsed  the  plain 
man  during  the  Kaiser's  visit.  The 
country  has  understood  that  the  visit 
was  above  all  a  personal  event.  We 
have  given  the  Kaiser  without  diffi- 
culty a  genuine  and  geuerons  welcome. 
He  came  as  tbe  guest  of  the  King.  He 
has  been  received  as  the  guest  of  tbe 
nation.  And  ho  has  been  unmistaka- 
bly met  as  one  whom  the  mass  of  Bng- 
llshmen  are  delighted  to  honor.  They 
set  themselves  to  give  bim  a  cblval- 
rous  reception  for  chivalrous  reasons, 
and  without  the  slightest  touch  of  po- 
litical arriire  pentie.  Without  hoping 
or  thinking  that  anything  but  a  real 
Improvement  of  international  good 
feeling  would  follow,  the  English  peo- 
ple gave  way  with  a  wholesome  and 
courageous  magnanimity  to  their  spon- 
taueouB  feeling  for  the  German  Em- 
peror. In  their  minds  the  political 
and  the  peraonal  Issues  w»e  absolntely 
separated.  The  average  man  who 
cheered  the  Kaiser  regarded  tbe  naval 
problem  between  the  two  countries  as 
put  aside,  not  as  Anally  removed.  He 
knew  that  It  Is  likely  to  remain  a  seri- 
ous problem.  He  did  not  expect  the 
Germsns  to  stop  building  ships.  He 
did  not  quite  see  how  the  fundamental 


facta  with  which  statesmanship  baa  to 
deal  are  to  be  chained  on  either  side. 
The  average  man,  who  keeps  on  the 
whole  a  steady  Instinct  for  broad  !•- 
sues,  felt  all  the  breadth  of  that  differ- 
ence, which  It  would  be  bypocriUcal 
to  Ignore,  between  the  personal  and 
the  political  conditions;  and  he  did  not 
think  when  he  was  welcoming  tbe 
Kaiser  with  sincere  and  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm  that  he  was  cbeeriog  the 
naval  problem  out  of  existence. 

The  average  man  knew  better.  But 
bla  brain  spun  no  diplomatic  webs  of 
any  kind.  He  hardly  thongbt  of  tbe 
probable  effect  of  tbe  visit  upon  Anglo- 
German  relations.  He  hoped  on  the 
whole  that  the  result  would  be  excel- 
lent; be  felt  that  It  would  bring  about, 
for  B  time  at  least,  a  vaet  Improvement 
In  the  tone  of  Auglo-Oerman  Inter- 
course; but  there  was  no  real  expecta- 
tion of  any  fundamental  change  in  tbe 
political  conditions;  nor  was  there  for 
a  single  moment  tbe  slightest  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  that  German  naval 
expansion  is  benceforth  a  thing  which 
need  not  be  thought  atraut  or  guarded 
against.  But  we  shall  postpone  for  s 
later  page  any  closer  inquiry  Into  the 
political  sub-consciousness  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  connection  with  the  Im- 
perial visit.  The  main  point  to  be 
grasped  is  that  the  welcome  to  Kaiser 
Wllbelm  was  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  personal  sympathy  with  the 
German  Emperor,  and  of  unchanged 
admiration  for  the  most  human  and 
brilliant  among  the  political  personall- 
tleB  of  the  age.  Our  visitor  appeals 
to  the  Anglo-American  mind  as  Mr. 
Boosevelt  does,  and  as  Ur.  Chamber- 
lain did.  Like  any  other  character 
with  which  we  might  compare  bim,  ho 
has  strong  faults  to  correspond  with 
strong  qualities.  He  Is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  deeds  and  a  man  of  achieve- 
ment, and  with  that  sportlDg  InsUnct 
of  democracy  which  corresponds  to 
the  sense  of  chivalry  under  fendallBm. 
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tbe  man  in  tbe  street  la  quite  prepnred 
wltb  the  ntmoBt  reallBm  and  good 
nan  to  admire  WUIlam  the  Second, 
eT«D  for  hlB  native  vigor,  and  ability, 
whether  tbe  political  results  be  ultl- 
matelT  advantageonB  to  thU  conntr; 
or  not  It  la  looked  apon  as  a  matter 
of  coom  that  tbe  Oennan  Bmperor 
aboold  promote  tbe  interests  of  his  own 
Bmpire  with  ttie  utmost  of  bis  Intelli- 
gence and  bis  strength,  and  hla  people 
are  thought  apon  the  whole  to  be  very 
fortunate  in  posaeBalng  him.  LlBten- 
lag  to  the  remarks  in  tbe  street,  and 
■to  the  conversation  in  railway  bains 
during  tbe  last  few  weeks.  It  was  Im- 
pOMlble  to  doubt  Qiat  tbe  psychology 
of  the  Bmperor  William's  reception 
was  Just  what  we  are  here  trying  to 
denrlbe.  No  donbt  such  a  eepam- 
tlOD  of  personal  popularity  from  po- 
litical nntlment  Is  rarely  known,  and 
could  hardly  exist  In  connection  with 
any   other  ruling   personality    In    tbe 

Other  sovereigns  are  nearly  always 
symbols  of  the  political  slgnlflcance  of 
their  dominions.  They  embody  a  na- 
tional or  Imperial  Idea.  Even  He. 
Rooeevelt  Is  accepted  as  the  Incarna- 
tion of  tbe  American  idea.  Bat  It  ts 
a  curloas  tribute  to  the  estraordinary 
vivid uesB  of  the  Emperor  William's 
personality  that  as  an  Individual,  as  a 
character,  as  a  human  being  full  of 
tbe  anlmllatlve  sympathy  of  genius, 
and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  Intimacy 
In  hla  utterances,  be  exerts  a  dramatic 
effect  upon  tbe  world's  Imagination  en- 
tirely apart  from  any  consideration  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  bis  acta,  or 
from  tbe  influence  on  the  Interests  of 
other  nations  of  the  policy  he  pursues 
aa  ttie  Imperial  leader  of  more  than 
sixty  mllUons  of  people.  At  almost 
any  earlier  period  during  the  last  tew 
years,  however,  tbe  Katser  would  bave 
received  a  mucb  cooler  reception.  Of 
this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, b«t  neither  Is  there  any  donbt  as 


to  the  meaning  of  the  fact  Tbe  Eal< 
ser's  personal  popularity — except  per- 
haps for  one  brief  hour  of  total  ecllpn 
—has  never  been  eztlngalshed  in  this 
country;  but  at  any  earlier  moment  of 
King  EMward's  reign  it  would  have 
been  felt  by  the  BngUsh  people  to  be 
poIiUcaUy  unsafe  to  give  unreBtrained 
expression  to  their  hearty  liking  for 
the  Kaiser.  Now  they  feel  that  they 
can  do  it  wltb  Impunity;  tbey  have 
done  It  with  a  will;  and  In  removing 
some  misconceptions  in  one  direction 
they  have  happily  averted  fresh  mla- 
uuderstandlngs  In  another  quarter. 
To  realize  how  this  has  come  about 
we  may  compare  the  great  acene  at 
tbe  Guildhall  a  tew  days  ago  with  the 
German  Bmperor's  similar  visit  to  tbe 
City  some  sixteen  years  before.  At 
tbe  opening  of  his  reign  the  Germaji 
Emperor  daczled  tbe  world  by  the  ra- 
pidity and  nnezpectedness  of  hla  move- 
ments. He  seemed  a  being  impelled 
by  an  erratic  and  dangerous  energy. 
HlB  reeoundlng  phrases  challenged  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  democratic  age, 
and  It  was  believed  that  hla  whole 
nature  would  work  in  spite  of  Itself 
for  war.  Tbe  romantic  and  elegiac 
strain  in  bis  temperament  was  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  eloquence  bo  re- 
mote from  tbe  thought  and  tempera- 
ment of  ordinary  men  that  tbe  new 
Kaiser  was  thought  to  be  extravagant 
where  he  was  most  sincere  and  most 
tike  a  Hohenzoilem.  The  flying  tours 
to  all  Qte  great  capitals  In  Europe,  ex- 
cept Paris  and  Madrid,  were,  as  we 
can  now  see,  tbe  perfectly  natural  ex- 
pression of  tbe  young  ruler's  Impulsive 
eagerness  to  see  and  know. 

History  will  record  this  phan  of  tbe 
Kaiser's  reign  with  sympathy.  To  the 
democratic  countries  It  was  chiefly  a 
subject  for  caricature,  and  the  BngUsh 
and  the  American  Press  were  the  worst 
offenders.  Then  came  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor's dlsmissaL  The  Incredible 
newB  fell  upon  foreign  opinion  like  a 
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tlinnderclap.  It  wsa  received  with 
ftmazeineiit  and  wltb  a  universal  In- 
■tlDct  of  mlsglTlDg,  but  not  wltb  ac- 
tive dlaapproval.  Here  was  felt  to 
be  an  experiment  which  might  be  Jiib- 
tlfled  hy  reaulta,  though  It  could  not 
be  Jnatlfled  otherwise.  But  the  act, 
whatever  might  be  thought  or  It, 
changed  the  whole  point  of  view  from 
which  the  German  Emperor  had  been 
regarded.  "A  oette  AMre  fe  luU  rot," 
Bald  the  foang  Lonls  XIII.,  looking 
down  from  a  window  in  the  Loovre 
upon  the  execntionera  of  the  Marsha] 
d'Ancre.  Henceforth  WUUsm  the  Sec- 
ond was  Emperor  Indeed.  The  dlsmts- 
Bal  of  Blam&rck  was  an  act  In  Itself 
so  dramatic  and  so  colosaa]  that  It  will 
live  In  hlator}'  for  ever,  like  the  killing 
of  Oesar  or  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
The  German  Emperor  by  that  act  be- 
came himself  henceforth  one  of  the  un- 
forgettable personalities  bound  to  be 
vividly  remembered  by  posterity  fn  one 
sense  or  another.  The  summoning  of 
the  Labor  Conference  at  Berlin  sug- 
gested- to  Idealists  that  a  rtgiiM  of 
progress  and  Liberalism  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Titanic  force  and  craft 
of  the  man  who  made  the  Empire. 
Prince  Hoheniohe's  Uemoira  have  only 
recently  shown  how  profound  were  the 
differences  between  the  old  statesman 
and  the  new  sovereign.  No  solution 
was  possible  but  the  resignation  of  the 
one  or  the  self-effacement  of  the  other. 
But  unless  the  third  volume  of  Bis- 
marck's Oedanken  wid  Errlnerunfien 
should  flatly  disprove  Prince  Hoheu- 
iobe's  statements,  we  should  have  to 
believe  that  the  Iron  Chancellor's  dis- 
missal was  an  Immense  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  Upon  French  opinion 
the  Impression  made  by  this  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  era  was  good.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  great  conflict 
among  European  nations. 

In  England  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  young  Emperor  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  an  alliance  with  this  country. 


We  were  not  yet  ready  to  emerge  from 
splendid  Isolation,  but  we  were  willing 
to  go  to  the  utmost  In  the  direction  <rf 
benevolent  DentralttT.  We  had  set- 
tled our  Bast  African  differences  with 
Gennany  on  a  very  amicable  and  sensi- 
ble basis.  Some  of  the  ablest  political 
thinkers  amongst  us  were  of  (q)lnl<Kt 
that  an  Anglo-German  alliance  was  the 
true  goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
advocates  of  this  combination  thought 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  greatest 
military  nation  with  the  greatest  sea 
Power  would  be  of  irresistible  influ- 
ence, wheth«-  in  peace  or  war.  It 
was  urged  that  Germany  had  no  fleet 
of  ber  own,  and  that  her  rising  com- 
merce needed  sea  protection;  and  it 
was  pointed  out  on  the  other  hand  that 
England  had  won  all  her  great  wars  in 
military  alliance  with  one  or  other  of 
the  great  German  States.  This  rea- 
soning was  very  persuasive,  but  it  ig- 
nored the  fact — and  tliere  was  some 
temporary  excuse  for  ignoring  it — that 
pacific  relations  with  Russia  are  the 
fundameutal  principle  of  German  pol- 
icy. But  between  Queen  Victoria'a 
subjects  and  the  Kaiser's  subjects 
there  was.  In  the  early  'nineties  at 
least,  an  entente  eordiale,  and  It  was 
encouraged  for  some  years  by  the  con- 
ciliatory and  enlightened  spirit  of 
Count  Capri  vi's  Chancellorahlp.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Kaiser  paid  his  first  State  visit  to  the 
Guildhall  In  1891,  and  there  he  won 
general  applause  by  the  emphasis  with 
whicb  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  woiid. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected 
and  startling  to  English  opinion  than 
the  course  of  events  during  the  fol- 
lowing years.  We  have  no  Intention 
of  recalling  the  disturbing  factors  In 
detail.  Our  present  buslnesa  Is  simply 
to  name  them.  The  league  of  France. 
Germany,  and  Russia  against  Japan 
was  In  no  sense  Immediately  directed 
against    British    Interests,    bitt    It    re- 
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vraled  new  poaBibUIUeB  ot  enormouH 
peril.  Itwii  came  tlie  telegram  to 
Mr,  Kniger,  and  eTeiythlng  In  our  po- 
UUcBl  attltnde  towards  tbe  Oennan 
Emperar  was  changed  In  an  Instant. 
The  nature  of  that  Incident  Is  often 
mUnnderetood.  There  was  no  an- 
tagonism to  the  Qerman  Bmperor  be- 
cause he  had  condemned  the  Jameaon 
K&ld;  but  the  Kaiser's  telegram  Ig- 
nored the  British  claim  to  suwralnty 
over  tbe  Transvaal,  and  treated  Mr. 
Kruger  as  the  head  of  a  wholly  Inde- 
pendent State,  entitled  to  contract  al- 
liances. That  was  a  very  real  and  a 
very  weighty  Isaue.  But,  again,  what 
alarmed  the  world  most  of  all  was  the 
utterly  unexpected  and  yet  dangerous 
character  of  the  Emperor's  act.  It 
was  felt  thenceforward  that  bis  Incal- 
culable inlUaUve  might  fall  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue  upon  any  point  In  the 
whole  sphere  of  Intematloiial  policy. 
The  occupation  of  Klao-chau,  and 
the  apparently  sympathetic  seizure  of 
Port  Arthur,  increased  the  BriUsh 
sense  of  insecurity.  With  the  con- 
cession for  the  Bagdad  Railway  the 
KalBer'a  intervention  seemed  as  daring 
and  successful  In  the  Near  Bast  as  it 
had  appeared  In  the  Far  East  The 
possibilities  of  German  expansion 
seemed  llUmltabte,  and  simultaneously 
with  her  diplomatic  audacity,  her  com- 
mercial and  maritime  progress,  went 
forward  with  giant  strides.  Next  came 
the  founding  of  the  modem  Oermau 
Fleet,  which  Is  practically  the  creation 
of  the  last  seven  years,  and  already 
contains  fifty  thousand  seamen.  It 
was  now,  if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted,  brilliantly  plain  that  unless 
there  were  some  change  in  the  position 
of  splendid  Isolation  revealed  by  the 
South  African  war,  German  policy 
would  dominate  the  continent  more 
completely  than  ever  before,  and  would 
soon  be  In  a  position  to  arbitrate  upon 
the  fate  of  the  British  Empire.  But 
through  all  tbis,  while  Teutophobla 
rose  steadily  and  stubboruty  In  reply 


to  the  fury  of  Anglt^bobia  among  the 
KalsiVB  subjects  during  the  Boer  war, 
there  never  was  any  ungenerous  or  vin- 
dictive change  of  feeling  towards  the 
Kaiser  In  person.  As  the  author  of 
the  Kmger  telegram  he  bad  been  for 
a  short  time  decidedly  unpopular. 
That  passed  very  rapidly,  and  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  trace  of  vln- 
dlctivenesB  on  account  of  that  Ill- 
starred  episode  any  longer  remains  in 
the  mind  of  any  Englishman.  And 
during  the  war  the  German  Bmperor 
had  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Kruger. 

Even  the  Tanglers  adventure  had  a 
singular  effect  upon  the  English  people. 
They  were  determined  once  for  all  to 
stand  by  France  and  bear  out  In  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  the  new  obliga- 
tions of  friendship  they  had  under- 
taken. They  disapproved  of  German 
policy  in  Morocco.  They  would  even 
have  been  willing  to  resist  It  In  arms 
had  the  quarrel  resulted  In  an  open  at- 
tack upon  Prance.  The  descent  upon 
Tanglers  as  a  political  act  was  strongly 
disliked  by  the  English  people.  But  It 
was  again  a  daring  and  brilliant  ma- 
nixuvre,  as  unexpected  as  a  new  tab- 
leau in  a  ptay.  and  It  appealed  to  the 
Instinct  of  hero-worship  which  Is  in- 
eradicable in  the  English  character, 
and  compels  us  to  admire  in  sport  and 
politics  and  war  every  remarkable 
display  of  courage  and  ability,  whether 
shown  at  our  own  expense  or  not. 

We  call  ourselves  a  prosaic  race, 
which  we  are  not,  and  a  practical  race, 
which,  when  we  can  be  roused  to  deal 
with  matters,  we  pre-eminently  are. 
But  we  are  also  not  merely  the  least 
logical  but  the  most  paradoxical  of 
peoples.  The  real  secret  of  the  dif- 
ference in  our  attitude  towards  the 
Kaiser's  person  and  towards  German 
policy  during  the  last  twelve  years  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  throughout  that  period 
has  been  reminding  ns  that  he  Is  the 
son  of  an  English  mother,  and  that  hie 
whole  temperament  has  been  colored 
and  profoundly  influenced  by  his  real- 
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Izatlon  of  what  the  British  Bmplre 
really  meana,  and  by  bis  lore  of  oar 
aea.  In  blB  whole  inetlncta  and  aptl- 
tndes  he  la  a  se&man  to  the  flnger- 
tlpa,  for  the  aea  la  the  element  on 
which  the  poetic  temperament  will 
probably  alwajs  conquer  aa  on  land 
the  mathematical,  and  Nelson  would 
have  understood  the  German  Emperor 
perfectly,  and  liked  him  much.  In 
depth  and  range  of  personal  emotion 
combined  with  virile  courage  and  reso- 
lution, they  would  have  found  them- 
aelTes  akin.  We  have  felt  that  even 
In  the  episodes  by  which  British  opin- 
ion has  twen  moat  alienated  or  alarmed, 
the  German  Bmperor  waa  doing  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  applying  Brit- 
ish Instlncta  and  experience  to  German 
policy-  Daring  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  reign  he  was  an  annual  visitor  to 
the  Cowea  Regatta.  When  the  Meteor 
won  the  Queen's  Onp  In  1693  he  steered 
his  yacht  with  his  own  hand— a  feat 
which  waa  deservedly  as  popular  aa 
the  victory  of  Ladas. 

After  the  Kruger  telegram  these  Inti- 
mate relations  between  the  German 
Emperor  and  British  democracy  were 
Interrupted,  to  the  regret  of  both  sides. 
"They  stood  aloof,  the  acars  remain- 
ing," but  neither  knew  well  how  to  put 
an  end  to  that  period  of  strain  with- 
out Buggesting  political  consequences 
that  would  not  be  in  reality  implied. 
It  was  undoubtedly  during  this  first 
long  interval  of  absence  that  the  Ger- 
man Bmperor'a  mind  began  to  work 
most  powerfully  upon  the  subject  of 
naval  development.  British  goodwill 
had  Indeed  been  Jeopardized  by  his 
own  act  and  by  that  alone;  but  from 
the  moment  when  the  late  Lord  Go- 
scben  equipped  the  flying  squadron, 
the  Kaiser  set  to  work,  aa  In  all 
the  circumstencea  he  was  donbtlesa 
Iwuiid  to  do,  to  create  the  new  navy 
which  has  been  the  memorable,  and 
la  the  future  may  quite  poastbly  prove 
the  epoch-making  episode  of  his  reign. 
But  again  the  distinction  between  the 
cbarscterlatlcs  of  the  person  and  the 


unavoidable  dangers  of  the  policy  werv 
clear  to  the  British  mind.  We  ad- 
mired an  achievement  by  tar  the  most 
remarkable  of  Ita  kind  since  the  day» 
of  Colbert.  We  guarded  by  every 
means  In  our  power,  and  we  ahall  still 
be  compelled  Infiexlbly  to  guard 
against  the  possible  consequencea,  but 
when  the  Kaiser  used  all  his  veraaUi- 
ity  and  energy  to  popularize  the^  naval 
movement,  when  he  carried  on  tbe- 
campaign  by  speeches  and  letters,  tel- 
egrams and  diagrams,  our  admiration 
only  grew.  We  had  a  paradoxical 
sort  of  dramatic  sympathy  with  the 
policy  which  we  on  our  part  were  nec- 
essarily and  ruthlessly  determined  to 
combat  and  neutralize  If  we  could. 
But  we  could  no  more  cherish  feelii^S' 
of  personal  dislike  towards  the  German 
Bmperor  for  his  naval  campaign  than 
we  could  harbor  personal  Ul-wlll 
against  Captain  Mahan  because  hi» 
books  have  exposed  our  national  secret 
to  the  world,  and  have  been  the  indi- 
rect origin  of  the  Oerman  Fleet.  "Our 
future  lies  on  the  water" — that  was  a 
splendid  phrase,  biit  It  was  Infinitely 
more  expressive  to  the  majority  of  the 
Engilah  than  it  could  be  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  German  people;  and  that 
motto,  with  its  Immediate  effect  Id 
crystallizing  British  purposes,  has  been 
a  great  service  to  the  British  Bmpire. 
The  Kaiser  paid  a  famoua  visit  to 
Windsor  at  the  beglnnhig  of  the  Boer 
war,  was  captivating  In  his  personal 
demeanor,  and  discussed  tbe  Bagdad 
Railway.  But  this  occasion  though  of 
profound  interest  to  keen  politicians 
waa  least  noticed  by  the  British  public 
at  large.  The  visit  was  scarcely  over 
when  It  was  swept  out  of  popular 
memory  by  the  disastera  of  the  Boer 
war,  and  Count  BQlow'a  speech  accom- 
panying the  introduction  of  the  Navy 
Bill  was  charged  with  an  atmosphere 
of  intense  unfriendliness  towards  this 
countiT-  Political  relations  were  also 
strained  by  the  searching  of  the  Ger- 
man steamers.  But  with  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria  there  occurred  the  most 
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atrUctng  u>d  slgnlflcutt  bj  far  of  all 
tbe  episodes  in  tbe  personal  relations 
between  tbe  German  Ilmperor  and  tbe 
Bngllsta  people.  Tbe  Kaiser  was  la 
tbe  midat  of  tbe  splendid  celebrations 
of  one  of  tbe  most  notable  annlTeraarles 
In  tbe  annals  of  bis  bouse.  It  was  the 
second  centenary  of  tbe  foundation  of 
tbe  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  bad  re- 
minded all  Bnrope  of  tbe  Incompara- 
ble altematlona  of  triumph  and  dla- 
Bster  by  whlcb  tbe  rise  of  modem 
Gennanj  baa  been  attended.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  Kaiser  Wll- 
helm  quitted  tbe  festlTltleB  and  aet 
ont  Cor  Eingland.  Tbe  cblTalry  and 
sincerity  of  hla  bearing  made  a  pro- 
found Impression  npon  tbls  country. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  remember 
wbat  bappened,  and  tbe  sltaetlon  was 
accurately  described  at  tbe  time  In 
tbeae  pages.  Tbe  German  Bmperor's 
joomey  was  not  approved  by  tbe  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects.  Wben  be  be- 
stowed tbe  Black  Eagle  upon  Lord 
Roberts  it  was  tbe  most  unpopular  act 
of  bis  reign.  "Tbe  prolongation  of 
Kaiser  WUbelm's  rtslt  and  bestowal  of 
tbe  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  upon  LoM 
Roberts  slB^lfled,  not  a  rapprocliemmU 
between  the  British  and  the  Oerman 
peoples,  bnt  a  breacb  between  tbe  Ger- 
man people  and  the  German  Em- 
peror." '  That  was  at  tbe  time  true, 
wben  war  In  Soutb  Africa  and  Anglo- 
pbobia  upon  the  Continent  still  raged 
together.  But  tbe  same  writer  con- 
tinued, and  bis  words  were  obTlously 
colored  by  tbe  genuine  sentiment  of 
tbe  boar.  "At  the  moment  of  the 
Kaiser's  tender  homage  to  the  dead 
Qneen  our  hearts  went  out  to  him 
with  an  irresistible  affection.  The 
laat  traces  of  the  pencil  upon  an  old 
telegram  were  effaced.  Whatever 
happens  in  tbe  future,  tbe  Emperor 
WUlIsm  can  never  again  quite  lose  tbe 
attachment  of  his  mother's  conntiy, 
whlcb  would  still  regard  blm.  If  the 
fate  of  tbe  two  Empires  came  even  to 
tbe  worst,  witb  tragic  affection."  But 
■■•ForUli^tly  Bavlsw,"  April,  IWl. 


that  view,  too,  waa  aound,  and  events 
have  conBrmed  It  Dp  to  tbe  pres- 
ent then  tbe  Oerman  Emperor's  popa- 
larlty  bae  continued  since  Queen  Ylc- 
torla's  funeral,  and  was  not  forfeited 
even  In  the  Morocco  crisis. 

It  might  even  be  ssid  that  tbe  Kaiser 
has  been  more  popular  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  tbia  Journey  than  during  any 
previous  visit,  except  tbe  solemn  and 
toncbing  one  to  which  we  bave  re- 
ferred. Tbe  reason  Is  probably  to  be 
found  In  tbe  result  of  the  last  Eteicb- 
Btag  elections,  and  the  dramatic  vigor 
with  which  tbe  antl- Socialist  cam- 
patgn  WEB  won  and  emphasized.  Last 
autumn,  half  a  generation  after  Bis- 
marck's fall.  Nemesis  seemed  to  have 
appeared  over  tbe  Kaiser's  throne,  a 
scornful  and  Implacable  shadow.  To 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  bis  own 
subjects  be  seemed  tbe  lonely  figure  of 
a  Sovereign  convicted  of  failure  In  do- 
mestic and  external  policy  alike,  and 
exposed  to  a  tempest  of  obloquy.  He 
was  spared  by  no  section  of  the  Press, 
and  tbe  bitter  broeltuna  published  by 
"Scbwarzseber"  and  Count  Reventlow 
expressed  in  deliberate  language  an 
unsparing  Indictment  of  tbe  capacity 
and  even  of  tbe  nerve  and  courage 
of  tbe  mler.  Tbe  dissolution  of  tbe 
Reichstag  last  December  came  like  a 
thunderclap,  and  In  tbe  teeth  of  all 
presumption  tbe  German  Emperor's 
policy  was  ratified  for  all  Imperial  pur- 
poses by  tbe  vote  of  the  Imraenee  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects.  UpoQ  domestic 
Issues  tbe  heavy  balance  of  tbe  voting 
was  sgalnst  Prince  Billow,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  bis  supporters  carried  tbe 
larger  nnmber  of  tbe  seats.  Bnt  even 
tbe  Centre,  though  engaged  In  deadly, 
and,  as  far  as  It  was  directly  con- 
cerned, In  triumphant  hostilities  with 
the  Fourth  Chancellor,  has  shown  that 
on  all  fundamental  Imperial  Issues 
where  the  distinctive  Ideas  of  the 
Kaiser's  reign  are  luvolved,  it  is  only 
nominally  an  Opposition.  The  bril- 
liant success  of  tbe  Oerman  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  elections  was  in  startling 
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contrast  wltb  tbe  temporary  eclipse 
following  Algeclraa,  and  restored 
ttaranghont  Bnrope  tbe  legend  of  th^ 
Kalaer'B  personal  prestige.  The  ef- 
fect was  nowhere  greater  than  In  thla 
country,  lor  reasons  closely  connected 
wltb  the  state  of  our  own  domesUc  pol- 
itics. There  Is  not  Uie  slightest 
doubt,  In  a  word,  that  the  German  Em- 
peror Is  more  popular  amongst  ns  than 
Is  any  other  man  outside  the  Brltlsti 
Empire,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  his  popularity  will  endure. 

What  of  the  consequences?  That  Is 
a  much  more  difficult  mstter  to  ana- 
lyze. For  the  last  seven  years  the 
sense  of  profound  opposition  between 
Britlsb  and  German  policy  has  steadily 
strengthened  and  was  never  more  ob- 
vious than  during  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence. 

Tbe  condiUons,  thongb  obsttnate  In 
their  character,  are  simple.  Just  as 
tbe  Kaiser's  personal  popularity  Is  un- 
doubted, King  Edward's  subjects  are 
perfectly  friendly  towards  the  German 
people.  We  are  not  Influenced  In  the 
least  by  envy,  malice,  and  uncharlta- 
bleness.  We  are  not  Jealous;  we  are 
too  completely  and  dangerously  cond- 
dent  of  our  commerclsl  superiority. 
We  sre  not  moved  by  fear.  Per,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Nsvy  never  was 
relatively  so  powerful  In  Europe  as  It 
Is  In  the  present  Interval  before  the 
launching  of  the  foreign  DreadnouffhU 
has  fairly  begun;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  a  European  coalition  has  been 
rendered  Impoaslble.  To  act  so  thst  It 
shall  remain  Impossible  is  no  small 
part  of  tbe  fundamental  and  perma- 
nent buBlnew  of  Britlsb  diplomacy. 
There  Is  no  practical  belief  In  the  possi- 
bility of  effective  invasion.  The 
average  man  Is  disquieted  as  well  as 
fascinated  by  tbe  progress  of  agrlal 
navigation.  He  thinks  that  the  Island 
may  be  continentalized  by  some  ulti- 
mate system  of  through-traffic  In  the 
air.  He  tbinks  our  sate^  may  be 
threatened  In  tbe  end  by  flying  fleets 
of  alreblps.      Tbe  danger  of  etfective 


military  Invasion  seems  a  speculative 
peril  almost  as  remote  and  vague, 
though  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
the  fact  thst  the  world  Is  changing 
very  rapidly,  that  diplomatic  combinft- 
tlons,  tbougb  an  excellent  sufvort,  ue 
a  bad  foundation,  and  that  some  day 
there  may  be  a  real  chance  of  destroy- 
ing the  British  Empb'e  by  a  blow  at 
the  heart  fatal  to  our  credit  and  Influ- 
ence. Por  the  present,  however,  there 
hss  been  a  diplomatic  revolution  and 
a  naval  revolution  which  have  vastly 
strengthened  the  position  of  this  coun- 
try. Consequently  we  are  no  longer 
Influenced  In  regard  to  Germany  by 
panic  or  even  by  acute  apprehension. 
Finally,  what  we  began  by  calling  the 
sweet-bloodedness  of  the  English  char- 
acter. Joined  as  It  Is  with  the  sense  of 
falrplay  and  with  the  unchangeable 
dislike  of  carrying  any  sentiment  what- 
ever to  a  point  where  it  lends  Itself  to 
caricature,  has  unquestionably  caused 
e  certain  revulsion  of  feeling.  The 
British  people.  In  a  word,  do  not  intend 
to  hate  the  German  people,  simply  be- 
cause we  may  possibly  have  to  tight 
them.  If  we  flgbt  them  at  all,  it  will 
be  In  a  future  which  seems  more  dis- 
tant than  It  did. 

Before  the  Japanese  war,  we  had 
none  of  the  cards,  and  Berlin  held  a 
hand  so  strong  that  we  might  well 
fear  to  be  beggared.  The  movement 
for  an  entire  revision  of  our  foreign 
relations  was  not  Irrational  at  all,  but 
strictly  rational.  Mere  Teutopbobla 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 
We  felt,  precisely  as  the  Germans  now 
do  with  regard  to  their  fleet,  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  remain  at  tbe  mercy 
of  any  one  nation  whatever,  much 
less  of  one  nation  which  was  showing 
itself  more  Inclined  and  potent  to  do 
us  Injury.  Writers  are  not  very  saga- 
cious or  not  very  honest  who  pretend 
that  blind,  unreasoning  and  hysterical 
Jingoism  at  the  expense  of  Germany 
has  played  any  serious  part  In  tbe 
International  transactions  of  the  last 
few  years.    Not  at  all.    The  pioneers 
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who  worked  Qnceaslngly  to  Influence 
public  opinion  In  favor  of  a  bold  set- 
tlement with  RumIb,  and  who  pleaded 
slmultaneonaly  for  a  reconclltatlon 
with  France — like  those  othei  thinkers 
Btndflng  the  problem  from  a  different 
point  of  Tlew  who  had  advocated  an 
alliance  with  Japan  long  before  the 
flwt  treaty  wao  concluded— these  were 
actuated  not  in  the  least  shadow  of  a 
degree  by  hatred  of  Germaay,  for,  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  them  were  deeply 
Indebted  to  Qerman  culture  and  pro- 
foundly attached  to  the  Qerman  peo- 
ple, but  were  moved  solely  and  alone 
by  love  of  Bngland.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  this  does  not  become  la  any  cb-- 
cumstances  less  vigilant  aud  compe- 
tent than  it  was.  During  the  crisis  of 
the  South  African  war  the  country 
was  in  danger,  and  It  was  saved  by 
the  Btreugth  of  the  Fleet  and  by  noth- 
ing else  la  the  world.  The  Japanese 
alliance  was  not  effected  until  our  suc- 
cess In  the  Boer  struggle  was  certain. 
But  from  that  point  under  King  Ed- 
ward's reign  all  the  conditions  were 
altered.  The  entente  eordiale  has  been 
created  and  maintained.  The  Russian 
negotiations  have  been  carried  to  a 
conclusion,  placing  our  relations  with 
the  Tsar's  Government  upon  a  safer 
and  sounder  footing  than  they  had 
stood  upon  for  several  generations. 
But  the  Qerman  critics  were  wholly 
mistaken  In  the  view  to  which  some 
color  was  unfortunately  given  by 
Prince  BQlow  himself.  Onr  object  was 
not  at  all  to  enclose  Germany  with  an 
iron  ring  of  hostile  alliances.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
Eunqte  and  to  make  Impossible  a  Con- 
tinental coalition  against  ourselves. 
We  were  not  only  entitled  to  pursue 
these  alms.  We  should  have  been 
criminal  had  we  not  pursued  them. 
The  efforts  of  onr  diplomacy  were  le- 
gitimate; they  were  vital  to  our  safety; 
we  have  realized  them;  and  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  are  the  better  for  It. 

But  again  the  psychology  of  the  Ehig- 
llsh  people  came  promptly  into  play. 


As  soon  as  they  had  felt  that  they  bad 
made  themselves  as  secure  as  is  hu- 
manly possible,  short  of  an  extension 
of  military  training  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  Imperial  Union,  they  quite 
ceased  to  feel  any  active  and  gen^vl 
hostility  towards  Germany.  On  the 
contrary,  tbey  feel,  and  rightly,  that 
they  have  still  much  to  learn  from  that 
Empire  In  Intellectual  method,  social 
organization,  and  Imperial  spirit  They 
feel  that  no  prejudice  should  be  al- 
lowed to  Interrupt  for  one  moment  the 
mental  Intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  The  English  people,  like 
most  other  democracieSt  worship,  above 
all  things  in  pollttcs,  strength. 
Whether  it  leads  tliem  or  threatens 
them,  they  feel  its  fascination.  They 
admire  a  great  nation  as  they  admire  a 
great  man.  Just  as  tbey  are  irresisti- 
bly drawn  by  the  German  Bmperw's 
personality,  they  are  full  of  friendly 
and  cordial  feeling  towards  his  sub- 
jects. Tbey  bave  not  one  touch  of 
adtadenfreudt.  That  Is  too  small  a  pas- 
sion for  them  to  entertain. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  Illu- 
sions. There  is  an  extraordinary  Im- 
provement in  the  state  of  political 
teeliog.  There  Is  no  change  in  the 
state  of  political  facts.  Nations,  In 
despite  of  their  best  intentions,  are  lia- 
ble to  changes  of  mood,  and  If  the 
mood  of  the  German  people  alters 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  tbey 
will  have  a  new  and  tremendous  in- 
strument in  their  bands. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Qermau  Em- 
peror's declaration  in  the  Guildhall 
made  a  profound  Impression  upon  all 
who  beard  It  The  Kaiser  Is  bent  upon 
peace.  His  people  desire  it  The 
conditions  of  Europe  seem  to  ensure  It. 
A  European  coalition  against  Germany 
Is  as  impossible  as  a  coalition  against 
England  has  become.  Diplomacy  has 
created  an  unprecedented  system  of 
self-acting  securities  for  peace.  Kaiser 
Wtlbelm  Is  as  popular  In  this  country 
as  at  any  moment  of  his  reign.  We 
cherish  the  heartiest  wishes  that  bis 
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qalet  holldar  upon  our  eoll   may  re-  be  no  more  paulon  In  tbe  work  of 

Btore  blm  to  full  bealtb  and  vigor.     Be-  keeping  our  naval  lead  tban  In  bulld- 

tween  tbe  Brltlab  and  tbe  German  peo-  lug  the  Ltuitania.    There  must  be  not 

pies  the  ordlnaiy  cordlalltleB  and  cour-  leas  energ7- 
tesles  of  life  are  renewed.    There  need  CoIehM. 

Tb«  Fonnl^U/  Berlew. 
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One  evening  In  the  year  1844,  wben 
I  was  In  London,  George  Henry  Lewes 
took  me  wltb  him  to  a  kind  of  literary 
club,  or  rather  a  gathering  of  literary 
acquaintances  of  hie,  wblcb  met  from 
time  to  time  In  a  house  at  the  foot  of 
Northumberland  Street,  that  narrow 
street  whlcb  stnick  off  from  Cbarlng 
Croas  and  ran  down  from  the  Strand 
to  tbe  riverside.  In  an  upper  room  of 
tbls  bouse  1  found  a  number  of  men 
seated,  some  on  chairs,  some  on  wooden 
benches,  talking  and  smoking,— not 
more  than  twenty,  perhaps,  altogether. 
Lewca  pointed  out  some  of  them  to 
me.  One  was  Douglas  Jerrold,  whom 
I  bad  not  seen  before.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  going  on  among 
them,  bat  nothing  of  any  special  tntei^ 
est  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
have  been  tbe  case  on  other  occasions, 
bnt  that  evening  was  rather  dull, 
though  I  bad  an  Impression  that 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  the  talker  most 
In  request  That  was  my  sole  eiperl- 
ence  of  this  little  gathering,  which 
continued,  I  suppose,  for  a  year  or  two 
after  that  But  In  1847,  when  I  was 
again  In  London,  I  found  tbat  this  oc- 
casional meeting  of  friends  In  tbe 
upper  room  In  Northumberland  Street 
had  transmuted  Itself  Into  a  more 
regular  club,  called  the  Mtueum  CIuO, 
probably    because    some    of    Its    chief 

TbeM  memorlM  w«i«  diotated  to  m«  by 
ur  tatlm,  OD  winUr  •venlnxs,  ilz  yean  ago. 
ween  they  were  wtlttan  I  read  them  aload  to 
blB;  and  u  Ihey  stood  tbeo,  they  are  now 
printed.—  F.  H. 


B  DicrATKD  TO  HiB  Dadohtkb,  Ploba  U ABBOM.* 

members  were  readers  In  tbe  British 
Museum.  It  rented  a  bouse  In  Henri- 
etta Street,  Oo vent  Garden,  on  the 
right  side  of  tbe  street  as  you  go  down 
from  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  near  the 
Market;  and  It  was  a  club  of  the  usual 
sort,  open  all  <day  as  well  bb  In  tbe 
evenings,  and  whN«  members  could 
breakfast  and  dine.  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  club.  Though  on  a  modest 
scale.  It  was  a  very  useful  club  of  Its 
sort  There  were  a  good  many  mem- 
herB,~perhapB  a  hundred  or  more  al- 
together—of whom  a  few  used  to  dine 
there,  and  a  considerable  number  used 
to  meet  In  the  evenings  for  talk  and 
smoke  In  an  upper  room.  Among  the 
members  who  generally  met  there 
were  Douglas  Jerrold,  again  a  kind  of 
chief;  Charles  Knlgbt,  not  so  often; 
Hepwortb  Dixon;  tbe  Irish  Horlarty; 
Captain  Chesterton,  the  governor  of 
Goldbath  Fields  Prison;  T.  K.  Hervey, 
the  editor  of  "The  AthenRum";  and, 
I  think,  Shiriey  Brooks.  I  remember 
n  great  many  evenings  of  eztremriy 
IntereBtlng  talk  there,  and  a  great  deal 
of  vivacity  and  brilliance  among  Its 
members ;  and  I  made  a  nnmt>er  of 
new  acquaintances  after  I  Joined  tbe 
club.  Bome  of  them  rather  useful  to 
me.  For  example,  T.  K.  Hervey,  at 
one  of  tbe  first  meetings  at  which  I 
was  present,  asked  me  whether  I 
would  care  to  contribute  to  "The 
Atheneeum,"  and,  on  hearing  that  1 
sbould  be  very  glad  to  do  bo,  promised 
to  send  me  a  book  now  and  then  to 
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review-  And  I  remember  wbat  be 
then  eald  to  me— 

"I  have  nothhiK  more  to  say  than 
tbta:  When  I  send  70a  a  book,  say 
exact!}'  what  yOQ  think  of  It;  and  If 
yon  don't  like  It,  If  yoa  tblnk  It  bad. 
flay  eo— even  if  It  sbonld  be  my  own 
l>rother'& 

Ttke  cooaeqaence  of  this  talk  was 
that  I  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
"The  Athentenm,"  hardly  a  week  pasa- 
ing  In  which  I  did  not  have  something 
4>r  other  in  that  paper  bo  long  aa 
T.  K.  Hervey  continued  to  be  editor, 
.after  which  time  1  did  little  or 
nothing  for  It.  At  the  time,  this  was 
.an  arrangement  of  some  coaeequence 
to  me. 

<8o,  fdr  a  year  or  two,  the  Mnaenm 
Club  prospered.  But  eventually  a  good 
many  of  Its  original  memliere  bad 
ceased  to  use  the  clnb,  and  the  anb- 
.scrlpdona  drc^ped  off.  We  began  to 
be  afraid  of  financial  ^nbarrassment; 
and  the  committee,  of  whlcb  I  was  a 
member  at  the  time,  resolved  to  wind 
ap  the  clnb  rather  tban  get  Into  debt 
Accordingly,  the  clnb  was  wound  up: 
the  furniture  was  sold.  There  was  a 
aale,  I  remember,  of  some  of  the  artl- 
.clea  of  famltnre  among  the  members 
themselves  on  the  premises,  Moriarty 
Acting  as  anctloueer;  and  the  result 
was  that  we  avoided  getting  into  debt 
and,  after  paying  up  everything,  we 
found  ontselves  tbe  posaeasors  of  £30 
«r  £40  balance,  which  sum  was  pre- 
sented as  a  gift  to  onr  secretary,  Mr. 
Anthony  Crosby. 

So  that  was  tbe  end  of  the  Museum 
431ab.  But,  after  a  time,  the  members 
who  had  most  frequented  it  began  to 
miss  the  evenings  there,  and  tbe  oppor- 
tanltlea  of  meeting  each  other.  A  few  of 
them,  talking  over  this,  called  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  experiment  of  form- 
ing a  dining  club,— a  dob  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  dining  together.  Douglas 
.Jerrold  snd  Charles  Kalght,  If  I  re- 
jnember,  were  the  chief  moveis;  and  a 
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club  of  about  twenty  was  forme<I  as 
a  nucleus— all  the  chief  frequenters  of 
the  Museum  Clnb,  with  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Hamstede,  who  bad  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Museum  Club,  as  our  honor- 
ary secretary.  We  dined  together  once 
a  week,  the  place  of  meeting  changing 
once  or  twice,  but  after  a  time  djlng 
Itself  In  a  hotel  In  Vere  Street,  off  Ox- 
ford Street.  There  was  some  hesita- 
tion, also,  as  to  the  name  by  which  we 
should  call  ourselves;  In  fact  I  do  not 
think  we  had  a  name  at  all  at  first 
One  evening  Mr.  Gould,  tbe  great  oml- 
tbologlst,  chanced  to  be  present  as  a 
guest,  and  It  was  suggested  we  should 
call  onrBelves  "the  Humming  Birds";— 
but  that  was  a  passing  whim.  Tbe 
name  actually  adopted  at  last  was  "tbe 
Hooks  and  Eiyes";  and  underthatname 
we  did  meet  for  a  c<HUiIderable  time, 
and  very  vivacious  and  pleasant  tbe 
meetings  were.  So  much  so,  that  there 
came  to  be  candidates  for  membership; 
and  this  led  once  more  to  a  change  of 
place,  snd  to  our  settling  at  last  on 
Glunn's  Hotel  In  Oovent  Garden  as 
our  place  of  meeting,  and  on  tbe  name 
"Our  Clnb." 

"Our  Club"  continued  to  exist  all 
the  time  I  was  a  resident  In  London, 
with  Hamstede  aJways  as  its  honorary 
secretary.— a  most  fionrlshlng  club,  and 
with  growing  membership  and  pt^u- 
lartty.  It  continued  to  exist  long  after 
I  left  it  In  1869;  for  aught  I  know.  It 
may  exist  to  this  day.  The  club  early 
acquired  a  kind  of  celebrity  of  Its  own. 
A  frugal  club  In  the  way  of  food  and 
drink.  It  was  one  of  those  clnbs  for 
conviviality  pure  and  simple  which 
have  existed  down  all  the  ages.  Its 
special  characteristics  were  a  perpetual 
brilliant  chaff  and  repartee;  a  wit,  a 
banter,  a  certain  habit  of  mutual  fool- 
ing; a  constant  friendly  warfare  of 
tbe  various  nationalities  which  met 
there,— all  difficult  to  describe,  Impos- 
sible to  reproduce  now.  but  very 
pleasant  to  remember. 


>y  Google 
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I  always  think  Shakespeare  might 
perhaps  have  been  tblnklng  of  this 
same  sort  of  thing  when  he  made  Sir 
Andrew  Agaecheek  saj — 

In  Bootb,  thou  wast  In  very  gracious 
fooling  last  Dlght,  when  thou  spokest 
of  Plgrogromltns,  of  the  Vaplans  pass^ 
Ing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubua;  'twas 
T«ry  good,  1'  faith.  .  .  , 

I  can  scarcely  give  a  list  of  my  fel- 
low-members of  Our  Club  In  any 
chronological  order;  but  I  may  mention 
some  of  those  whom  I  remember  as 
belonging  to  It  between  the  years  IKK) 
and  1865.  The  founders  were  certainly 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  Charles  Knight 
I  do  not  remember  Cbarles  Knight  as 
being  there  very  often,  though  [  can 
recall  hli  presence  on  occasions,  and 
his  benevolent  face  and  silver  hair. 
The  real  founder,  and  the  member 
tliat  gave  Our  Club  Its  most  cbaracter- 
IbUc  feature  to  the  time  of  his  death 
In  1%?,  was  Douglas  Jerrold,  to  whom 
we  shall  return  later.  After  these,  we 
may  group  them  mlscellaucoualy. 

Among  tile  lawyers  was  Geor;;t>  Jes- 
sel,  afterwards  Sir  George  Jessel, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  profoundcst  Judge  of  his 
generation,  but  who  was  tbeu  a  quiet 
and  rather  taciturn  member,  pretty 
frequent  In  bis  attendances,  but  by  no 
means  one  of  our  most  active  or  bril- 
liant members.  Then  there  was  Ilenry 
Hawkins  (afterwards  Sir  Henrj-  Haw- 
kins and  Lord  Brampton),  whom 
Douglas  Jerrold  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  bis  little  Jokes.  Hawkins  was 
at  this  time  remarkable  for  wearing 
his  balr  extremely  close  cropped,— a 
fashion  usual  enough  now.  but  then 
noticeable.  This  became  tbe  theme  of 
Jerrold's  pleasantry,  and  he  circulated 


In  Our  Club  a  story  about  Hawkins. 
One  day.  the  story  ran,  Hawkins  was 
taking  a  walk  In  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don, and  stopped  to  watch  a  game  of 
skittles  that  was  going  on  In  tbe  little 
garden  of  a  conntiy  public-house.  The 
affable  landlonl  Invited  him  to  Join  the 
game,  and  this  Hawkins  did.  All  went 
pleasantly  enough  till  Hawldns  re- 
moved his  bat,  when  the  landlord's 
manner  suddenly  changed,  and  he 
curtly  requested  Hawkins  to  "leave 
tbe  premises  at  once."  Hawkins,  as- 
tonished and  Indignant,  asked  why 
this  sudden  change  of  demeanor.  The 
landlord  sullenly  pnslsted,  and  at  last 
blurted  out  the  explanatloa  Hawkins 
must  "clear  out— tA«t«  didn't  want  no 
Jail-lHrdi  therer 

Then  there  was  Humffreys  Parry, 
afterwards  Serjeant  Parry,  a  portly 
and  dignified  presence  In  the  club:  and 
Frederick  Lawrence,  who  wrote  a 
Life  of  Fielding.  I  remember  Lawrence 
vraa  the  recipient  of  a  presentation  (It 
was  a  penny  tin  mug,  presented  with  a 
great  deal  of  mock  solemnity)  at  one  of 
the  dinners  of  Our  Club,  at  which,  ow- 
ing to  tbe  Illness  of  Shirley  Brooks, 
I  took  the  chair.  And  there  were 
other  lawyers— W.  H.  Cooke;  and 
Crowdy  the  Solicitor;  and  Sir  Richard 
Couch,  to  whom  we  gave  a  farewell 
dinner,  at  which  also  I  took  the  chair, 
before  he  left  for  India  to  succeed  Sir 
Mordaunt  Wells. 

Among  tbe  medical  men  were  Dr. 
Uamsklll  and  Ernest  Hart  and  Dr. 
Sibson  and  Percy  the  metallurgist. 
Both  of  these  last  were  educated 
partly  at  Edinburgh  University,  with 
Edward  Forbes  for  a  fellow-student; 
and  both  were  enttaustastlc  in  tfaeir 
recollections  of  Edinburgh. 

And  among  the  literary  men  were 
Jerrold,  of  course,  and  Charles  Knight 
and  Mark  Lemon;  Shirley  Brooks;  Or. 
Doran;  Peter  Gnnnlngham.  the  author 
of  the  Handbook  of  London,  and  his 
brother  the  Colonel;  the  two  Mayhews. 
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Henry  and  bis  brotber  Horace; 
Tliackerar,  who,  after  Jerrold's  deatb, 
took  hlB  place  Id  tlie  club  as  Ita  nn- 
doabted  cblef;  the  Belgian  Ck>Daul,  de 
lo  Pierre;  Hepwortb  Dixon;  James 
Hanoaf;  Cbarlea  Dickens,  Junior; 
Cotdy  Jealfreson;  William  Jenold, 
Douglas  Jerrold's  son;  and  Cbarlea 
Kenney.  Once,  wben  Sblrley  Brooka 
took  tbe  cbalr  on  a  Kiakespeare  Day, 
be  came  primed  with  a  partlcularlf 
apt  quotation  trom  8b&kespeare  for 
each  member  of  the  Clnb. 

or  pabllsbera,  we  bad  Bobert  Cooke; 
F.  M.  Elrans,  one  of  tbe  proprietors  of 
"Punch,"  who  was  known  among  ub 
aa  "Pater";"  Charles  Knight;  and 
Robert  Cliambers. 

There  were  a  good  many  artiata  and 
mnsiclans-^oeepb  Darhain  the  sculp- 
tor; Solomon  Hart  and  E.  M.  Ward, 
Royal  Academlclana;  and  Davlaon,  the 
musical  critic,  who  compoaed  tbe  mualc 
to  Bhelley'B  "False  Friend,  wilt  thou 
amlle  or  weep?"  and  Keats's  "In  a 
drear-nlgbted  December." 

Of  men  of  science  there  were  Frank 
Bnckland,  and  Treniiam  R«eks,  of  the 
School  of  Mines;  and  we  bad  some 
actors— Hon  and  Keeley  and  Benjamin 
Webster.  Among  tbe  amusing  Inci- 
dents that  Hamstede  used  to  recall 
was  JerroId'B  proposal  from  the  chair, 
"Holl  shall  take  Keeley  off."  and  tbe 
wonderful  Imitation  which  followed. 

Of  city  men  we  bad  a  few — Edwin 
Lawrence  and  Samuel  Ward  and  Tom- 
alln;  and  among  those  who  nmy  be 
called  nondescript  were  tbe  'brilliant 
Irish  Morlart}-,  William  Hazlitt,  son  of 
tbe  critic,  Captain  Chesterton,  M,  J. 
O'Connell,  Maclure,  and  Hamstede, 
our  secretary. 

I  remember  Charles  Lever  among 
our  TiBltora,  and  Francis  Ma  bony, 
"Father  Front,"— a  quiet,  gentle,  little, 
Jesuitical  flgnre,  whose  health  Jerrold 
proposed    "in   connection    with"   some 
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thing  or  other,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  and  I  remember  Mahony  In  re- 
turn prc^osed  Jerrold's  health  "lu  c<ai- 
nection  with"— (Billingsgate!  It  was 
not  till  long  afterwards  that  I  associ- 
ated Francis  Mahony  with  the  sweet 
p^rsnaslTeneea  of 

Tbe  Bella  of  Shandon, 
They  sound  so  grand  ou 
Tbe  pleasant  wntera  of  tbe  river  Lee. 

Borrow,  of  gipsy  fame,  was  a  visitor 
of  Our  Club;  and  Sir  Daniel  Macnee, 
and  Carruthera  of  Invemees,  and  Mat- 
thews of  Sheffield,  who  presented 
every  member  of  the  club  with  a  most 
excellent  pocket-knife.  And  Flowers, 
tbe  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  used 
to  come  up  to  town  for  our  Shakes- 
peare dinners. 

Of  singing  men,  we  counted  a  good 
many.  Maclnre's  two  songs  that  I  best 
remember  were  "The  Lowlands 
Low"— 

There  was  a  ship,  and  a  gallant  ship 
was  ahe. 
Hip  diddle  dee,   and  the   Lowlands 

And  she  was  called  the  Golden  Vanitee 
As    ahe   sailed    for   the    Lowlands 
Low — 

and  bis  supremely  beautiful  rendering 
of  "Wandering  Willie."  Thackeray 
used  to  sing  "Little  Blllee"  and  "Doc- 
tor Martin  Lather."  Durham  the 
Hculptor's  song  was  "Nan  of  Uorsley 
Down,"  and  Hozlltt's  tbe  Wiltshire 
aunga,  "Botany  Bay,"  and  another— 
siiiuotblng  about 


Dlbdln  Bang  ub  his  grandfather's  "Sea- 
song  Dlbdln's"  soDga;  and  Horace 
Mayhew  uaed  to  give  us  Thackeray's 
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"ii&hogany  Tree"— wbo  cau  forget  Ita 
■wing?— 

Here  let  na  aport. 
Boys,  as  we  alt 
Laugbter  and  wit 
Flashing  BO  free; 
Life  Ib  but  short — 
When  we  are  gone, 
Let  them  alng  on 
Round  the  old  tree. 

But  Mayhew's  grand  achievement  was 
the  "Marseillaise."*  M.  J.  O'Connell 
did  not  Glng,  but  be  used  to  recite  for 
ua  Thackeraj'a  "Battle  of  Limerick"; 
and  I  still  remember  the  Irreslatlble 
tone  of  bis 

Immortal  Smith  O'Brlne 
Was  raging  like  a  Line, 
Twoold  have  done  your  sowl  good  to 
have  heard  blm  roar. 

Dong^  Jerrold  was  over  forty  when 
I  first  met  him  In  1844.  He  was  a 
little  man,  with  a  stoop,  and  very  strik- 
ing face;  an  aquiline,  eaffer  look;  with 
fair  hair,  which  be  woold  sometimes 
dash  aside  with  his  hauda,— altogether, 
a  man  like  a  tittle  Nelson,  with  his 
courageous  look.  He  was,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  reputation,  after  having  had  a 
hard  and  straggling  ilfe-flrst  as  a 
middy  In  onr  navy,  then  after  the 
peace,  as  printer  In  a  London  printing 
office.  With  his  theatrical  connection— 
his  father  had  tieen  manager  of  a 
smalt  provincial  theatre— he  took  to 
writing  for  various  smaller  theatres, 
and  hy  this  time  he  was  known  as  the 
author  of  various  plays  and  navels,  as 
a  magssme  writer,  and  a  writer  In 
newspapers.  Since  IBll  he  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  "Punch"  staff. 

•Mr.  Oordr  Jeftffraion  lara  Ha^baw  aang 
tha  " Mftraelllklte "  wltli  ">  pustoD  wblob 
mmda  Ua  Iwareri  teal  ai  thonxb  the  brnm 
ware  being  cliantetl  b;  a  tbonaand  TOloaa." 
Hr.  Curdy  Jea&reaon'a  memorlea  of  "Oar 
Olub."  of  irblcb  ha  waa  a  member  long  alter 
1M5,  an  not  all  ao  loyol  or  ■<>  plesaant.— F.  M. 


He  tiad  Started  a  magaslne  and  B 
paper  of  his  own,  and  attat  18S!  he 
was  editor  of  "Lloyd's."  He  bad,  tn 
tact,  fought  his  way  to  a  literary 
celebrity.  Fettle  are  apt  to  remember 
him  too  little,  or  only  as  an  lll'tem- 
pered,  waspish  man;  but  that  Is  not  a 
fair  recollection  of  Douglaa  Jerrold. 
He  was,  In  his  time,  a  wit  above  all 
others;  In  a  "wit  combat"  none  of  the 
others  could  stand  before  blm.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  immense  ^lergy 
and  heart  He  had  a  large  and  gener- 
ous nature,  and  could  never  brook  any- 
thing petty  or  mean.  1  always  remem- 
ber bow,  on  one  occasion  at  the  club 
a  certain  member*  sent  the  cinb-boy 
downstairs  to  fetch  some  book  or 
newspaper,  and  called  out  after  the 
little  fellow  In  an  offensive  manner, 
"1  suppose  yon  can  read!"  And 
Douglas  Jerrold  suddenly  blazed  out 
his  own  sensitiveness  hurt  on  the  boy's 
behalf;- "Sir,"  be  cried,  "you  have  a 
coarse  mind  I" 

Jerrold  bad  taught  himself  some 
Latin,  and  had  read  a  great  deal  in 
his  boyhood,  not  only  among  the 
dramatists,  for  I  remember  be  had  a 
special  liking  for  Wordsworth.  But 
chiefly  1  remember  him,  above  his  wit 
as  a  fiery  little  man,— a  fiery,  big- 
hearted,  energetic,  generous  soul. 

I  was  myself  on  eye-witness  of  one 
generous  action  of  Douglas  Jerrold' s.* 
I  remember  the  occasion  also  as  being 
my  first  meeting  wltli  Dickens.  It  was 
at  a  dinner  In  tbe  Old  Oarrick  Club  In 
King  Street  Covent  Oarden,  given  by 
Mr.  HnmSreys  Forry,  a  njember  also 
of  Onr  Club.  It  was  my  first  visit  to 
the  Garrlck,  of  which  afterwards, 
when  it  was  In  Its  new  building,  I  be- 
came a  member.  Parry  bod  asked 
some   ten   or  a    dosen   of   us,    among 

•  who  had  hlmHlf  ■tragcled  up  from  the 
beclmilngB  ot  thlnga,  and  oaght  to  have  re- 
mambered  hla  own  poor  boyhood  ,~P.  H. 

•  Tbia  !■  reoorded  alio  by  Dlokena  blBiMir, 
In  a  latter  looorporated  In  William  Jarrold's 
Lite  ot  hla  rather,  p.  m.-P.  H. 
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wbiUD  were  Douglaa  Jerrold,  as  and  Dickens;  and  It  looked  as  if  tbat 
Panr'B  <dilef  gneet,  Charles  Knlgbt  I  would  be  tbe  case  throughout  the  eve- 
think.  Hanwtede,  and  some  others  nlng.  But  suddenly  Jerrold  wheeled 
whom  I  forget  Me  dinner  was  In  the  ronad  In  hla  chair,  clapped  Dickens  on 
strangers'  room  of  the  Old  Garrick,  the  shoulder,  and  said  quite  audibly, 
and  our  table  a  long  one  In  the  middle  "Charlie,  my  boy,  how  are  yon?"*  On 
of  the  room;  but  tliere  were  two  which  Dickens  wheeled  round  too, 
smaller  tables  In  two  of  the  comers  of  holding  out  both  bis  hands  to  Jerrold 
the  room,  at  both  of  which  smalls:  in  most  cordial  reconcU lotion.  He  had 
parties  were  dining.  One  of  Qieae  probaMy  iKen  waiting  for  this  recon- 
parties  left  early;  the  other  consisted  dilation,  but  had  left  it  to  Jerrold,  aa 
of  Allwrt  Smith,  of  Alpine  fame,  the  older  man,  to  make  the  flist  over- 
Charles  Dickens,  and  a  tliird  person,  tnre. 

whose    name    I    did    not    learn.     The  There  was  much  Intereflt,  of  course, 

dinner    at    onr    table    In    the    middle  taken  by  all  present  In  this  occurrence; 

of  the  room  was  going  on  in  the  usual  and  the  two  dinner-parties  Joined,  and 

way,  with  a  good  deal  of  brilliant  talk,  tjecame  one  for  the  rest  of  tbe  evening. 

Jerrold,  as  Parry's  chief  guest,  being  T^'hen   we  rose   to   go,   Jerrold    intro- 

seated  at  Parry's  right  band ;  and  l>e-  duced  me  to  Dickens,  wlio,  in  his  satis- 

tween  tbe  comer  of  our  table  where  faction  at   the   happy   termination   of 

Jerrold  eat,  and  the  smaller  table  at  the  estrangement,  took  me  by  the  arm 

which  Albert  Smith  and  Dickens  were  nud  walked  round  the  room  with  me, 

seated,  there  wns  but  a  narrow  pas-  pointing  out  this  and  that  one  of  the 

SBge  for  the  waiters— I  suppose  It  may  dramatic  portraits  which  hung  on  Its 

have  been  the  historic  "Hamlet"  of  the  walls,  and  for  which  It  was  famous. 

Uarrlck    and    bis    assistants— to    pass  Though  I  saw  blm  several  times  again, 

to    and    fro.      And    Dickens    was    bo  and  dined  more  than  once  in  his  com- 

seated  at   the   smaller   table    that   he  pany,  this  was  my  only  real  meeting 

and     Jerrold     were     almost     exactly  with  Charles  Dickens, 

back    to    liBCk.      It    was    while    our  It  was  Donglaa  Jerrold  who  got  up 

dinner  was  going  on  that  my  neigh-  the  great  presentation  to  Lonls  Kos- 

bor     at     table  — I     think     Hamatede  sutb,  in  the  Freemasons'  Hail  in  Long 

—  remarked  to  me  that  It  was  rather  Acre.'    I  had  met  Kossuth  some  years 

awkward  they    should    be   so    seated,  before  that  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and 

there     baring     been    *a     quarrel     be-  Ikfrs.  Stansfeld,  who  were  then  living 

tween  them,  arising  out  of  tbe  tbeatrl-  in   Sidney   Place,   Brompton.     It  had 

cai  performances  given  In  aid  of  some  been     arranged     t>etween     them     and 

Dramatisis'  Fund,  so  tbat  they  bad  Maszlnl  that  Kossuth  was  to  come  one 

not  spoken  to  each  oth^  Cor  some  con-  evening.     He  did   come,  accompanied 

slderable  time.    Certainly,  all  the  while  by  bis  A.D.O.,— aa  Dictator  of  Hnn- 

the  dinners  were  going  on,  there  was  gsry  he  kept  up  some  little  state.    He 

no     communication     between     Jerrold  sat  on  the  sofa  In  the  drawing-room. 

*  In  Dtokana's  own  aooonnt  of  thla,  given  Is  soilptloB  b>  >  popular  trltiat«  "  to  tbe  (enlne 
«  letter  to  Wllllsm  Jerrold  sner  U«  fether'i  of  tbe  tnan  wbo  bad  atUrod  onr  naUon'a 
death,  ibeeeirord*  are  not  given;  bntD.lf.  beart."  B7  Jerrold  tbe  "people'e  penoe" 
hoard  tbeee  wonli,  epokeo  aadlbl;  to  all ;  were  ilowl;  ooUeotod,  anil  the  maner  iraa 
sad  the  oUier  worda,  wbloh  Dlokena  remem-  anDlclent  to  boy  and  bind  the  valnmei,  and 
bared,  were  probably  added  tor  bli  own  hear-  to  parohsM  a<iaaket,made  out  otlnlald  wood*. 
Ins  sloae.— P.  U.  in  tbe  model  of  Bbakeipeare'a  hooae,    Tbe 

*  WlUlan  Jerrold,  In  hta  Life  of  bit  father,  preaentatlon  waa  made  by  DoatU*  Jerrold, 
p.  151,  glvea  It  aa  at  tbe  London  Tavern,  at  a  xreat  meeting  on  Hay  >,  11SS,  U  which 
Donglaa  Jerrold  bad  got  np  a  penny  anb-  Lord  DndleyBtnart  took  the  ohalr.—F.IL 
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111  wblch  were  Dcrt  niauy  people;  two 
or  three  ladles  besides  Mre,  Stans- 
feld,— perhapB  a  dozen  persons  al- 
togetber.  One  of  the  ladles,  talking 
with  hhn  as  be  was  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
eafd  Bometblng  about  "tbat  traitoc 
GOrgey,'"  and  Eossutb  aald,  I  remem- 
ber, in  his  fine  slow  EngllBh:  "Well, 
GSrgey  was  a  traitor,  but  be  was  not 
a  voolgar  traitor.  GOrgey  was  a  very 
amblssl-oos  man;  so  amblssl-ooa  that. 
If  any  one  bad  said  to  him,  'GSrgey, 
you  sit  here,  In  the  cblef  place,'  be 
would  not  have  taken  that  place,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  put,  in  the  first 
place  even,  by  any  other  persoD.  He 
was  a  very  amblssl-oos  man,  GOrgey." 
I  think  It  was  Mazzlnl  himself  w>ki 
told  me  another  story  lilnstratlng  Kos- 
suth's pretty  readiness  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  the  time  wbeD 
Fierce  was  President,  and  there  waa 
some  feeling  alMUt  tbe  distressed 
nationalities  In  America;  and  the 
American  Ambassador  Buchanan 
(afterwards  President  himself)  liad 
been  desired  1p  show  whatever  quiet 
attention  could  be  shown  to  the  nation- 
alities. So  tbe  Consul  (I  do  not  re- 
member his  name)  tiad  invited  some 
of  the  refugees  to  dinner— Mazzlnl. 
Kossuth,  Garibaldi,  whose  ship  waa  in 
the  Thames,  a  Pole  or  two,  and  Ledru 
Rollln.  Tbe  Consul's  wife  was  taken 
in  to  dinner  by  Kossutb;  and  she  had 
put  cards  round  tbe  table  In  tbe  places 
of  her  other  guests,— there  were  no 
other  ladles.  But  Just  before  dinner, 
I.edru  RolllD.  who.  though  be  had 
lired  some  time  In  England,  spoke  Qo 
English,  bad  said  to  Mazzlnl  that  he 
lu^ed  he  might  sit  near  to  bim.  So 
Mazzlnl  bad  gone  in  before  blm,  and 
had  somehow  managed  to  ciiange  tbe 
cards  so  as  to  place  I^edru  Rollln  nest 
to  himself.  When  the  Consul's  wife 
remarked  the  change  In  her  arrange- 
ment she  said  something,  and  I  snp- 
*  Hm  Haagkrlan  QSr^er,  wbom  Kounth 
had  appolDted  commander- tn-ohtet.  aiirreii- 
dered  to  the  BnBslsaB,  Aag.  IS.  IBM— P.  H. 


pose  She  seemed  a  little  disturbed. 
Kossuth,  seing  his  hostess  was  a  little 
vexed,  said  prettily,  "Never  mind, 
Madame,  if  you  knew  Mazzlnl  as  well 
as  we  do,  you  would  know  he  must 
always  be  making  his  little  r4vo-lu- 
tlona!" 

1  believe— 1  wish  I  eonld  be  quite 
sure— that  Mazzlnl  himself  told  me 
this  story. 

But  I  have  special  reason  for  remem- 
bering the  great  meeting  at  which 
Donglas  Jerrold  made  the  presentation 
to  Iy>uls  Kossuth.  The  presentation 
was  to  take  the  form  of  Charles 
Knight's  edition  of  Siiakespeare,  liand- 
somely  iMund.  Kossuth  was  known 
to  be  a  student  of  Shakespeare.  It 
was  told  of  him— I  do  not  know  vrith 
wtiat  truth— that  Shakeepeare's  plays 
had  been  his  companions  In  his  prison. 

Some  days— perhaps  a  week— before 
this  meeting,  Kossuth  wrote  to  Frank 
Kewman,  who  was  then  a  Professor 
In  University  College  like  myself,  and 
a  very  strong  politician,  and  interested 
In  all  tbe  distressed  nationalities,  and 
with  whom  Kossuth  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  the  purport  of 
Kossuth's  letter:— 

He  I>ad  heard  that  Mr.  Douglas  Jer- 
rold was  to  make  tbe  presentation  at 
the  approaching  meeting,  and  of 
course  be,  Kossuth,  would  have  to 
make  some  reply  to  what  Mr.  Jerrold 
might  say.  And  be  knew  that  Jerrold 
was  a  man  of  literary  reputation  in 
this  country,  but  he  did  not  know  any 
particulars— what  place  he  held  In 
literature;  and  he,  Kossuth,  would  be 
much  obliged  if  Professor  Newman 
would  give  him  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. Professor  Newman  sent  on  Kos- 
suth's letter  to  me,  saying  that  he  was 
really  verj-  much  In  tiie  dark  himself, 
and  could  hardly  supply  the  Informa- 
tion, but  that  he  had  no  doubt  I  should 
be  able  to  do  so.  So  I  took  tbe  trouble 
to  write  a  loaglsb  letter— perhaps  two 
note-sheets,— telling  all   the  n«cesnrT 
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parttcnlars  about  Douglas  Jerrold,  men- 
ttonlng  his  Tarions  writings,  his  con- 
necttoQ  with  "Poncb,"  Ac.,  bnt  laying 
particular  streaa  on  tila  being  a  draina- 
tlat  Fwbaps  I  gave  a  Hat  of  bis 
pls7B;  but  I  i^artlculany  mendoned 
one  I  was  best  acquainted  witb,  hav- 
ing seen  It  acted— "Time  Works  Won- 
ders." And  while  I  was  mentioning 
that  play  in  parttcalar,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
cbaracteiB  fn  the  play,— a  cartaln  Miss 
Tucker,  I  think,— who,  after  having 
t>een  bead  of  a  young  ladles'  seminary, 
tlnds  herself  in  the  position  of  a  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent,  Is  in  the  habit 
of  harping  on  this  and  of  bringing 
this  phrase  Into  her  conversation— 
"People  who  live  In  other  people's 
houses,  yon  understand  .  .  ." 

I  seat  the  tetter,  if  l  remember 
rlgbtiy.  to  Frank  Newman,  who  must 
have  sent  it  on  to  Kossuth.  For  when 
the  meeting  came  about,  after  Dong- 
las  Jerrold  had  made  the  presentation, 
Kossntii  made  a  long  and  exceedingly 
brtiliant  speech  in  acknowledgment. 
His  English  was  always  very  subtle 
English,  and  bis  speeches  were  charac- 
terized, I  should  say.  by  their  high 
sentiment  and  exquisite  expression.  1 
have  always  remembered  one  passage 
in  one  of  his  speeches  which  I  read  in 
the  papers  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
describing  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
Hungarian  army;  in  which  he  pictured 
tbem,  and  their  silent  heroic  part  in 
the  great  struggle,  and  ended  with 
—"And  80  they  lived;  and  so  they 
died;— the  Un-named  DemlgodsT' 

Well,  on  the  evening  of  the  presenta- 
tion, the  main  port  of  Kossuth's  speech 
being,  of  course,  political,  the  first  part 
of  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
gift  which  bad  been  made  to  him,  and 
more  especially  the  honor  done  him 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jerrold  bad  made 
the  presentation.  And,  to  my  surprise, 
almost  every  particle  of  the  Informa- 
tion given  him  In  my  letter  to  Prank 
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Newman  was  worked  into  bis  speech, 
even  to  the  quotation— Instantly  appre- 
ciated by  the  andl^ice,  and  bringing 
down  a  storm  of  applanae,- tbe  favor- 
ite phrase  of  Miss  Tucker  in  "Time 
Worts  Wonders":  "People  who  live  In 
other  i»eople'B  houses,  you  under- 
stand .  .  ." 

Ttukt  quotation  he  turned  most 
deverty  to  account,  saying  that,  with 
application  to  his  own  case,  of  course 
be  had  to  be  very  g^uerded  and 
cautious  In  his  expression  on  some 
political  points,  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  relations  of  our  country  to  For- 
eign Powers:  ''because,  you  know,  peo- 
pit  who  Uee  i»  otlier  people't  Aousei" 
(these  words  nsed  with  a  most  humor- 
ous irony)  ".  ..  are  not  enOtied  to  tave 
opinions  of  tbelr  own,"  and  eo  on. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  meeting,  when  I 
stood  beside  Jerrold  and  others  who 
bad  been  on  the  platform,  there  was 
some  mention  of  the  clever  application 
of  Jerrold's  own  phrase,  and  Jerrold 
said,  "Oh,  somebody  must  have  pat 
him  up  to  that,— It  couldn't  have  been 
bis  ownr 

I  kept  tbe  secret;  and  Jerrold  never 
knew  It 

We,  at  Our  Club,  were  all  bearing 
of  Douglas  Jerrold  as  beli^  HI:  for  a 
week  or  so  he  had  not  appeared  among 
us, — we  may  have  met  once  or  twice 
In  the  Interval,— and  some  anxiety  was 
felt  about  bim.  Then,  suddenly,  we 
heard  that  be  was  dead;  and  then  we 
were  bidden  to  tale  funeral.* 

I  was  one  of  the  mourners  about  his 
grave  when  he  was  burled  In  Norwood 
cemetery,— as  near  as  was  possible  to 
bis  friend  Blancbard.  There  was  a  very 
large  gathering;  members  of  Our  Olub, 
all  the  "Punch"  people,  and  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  generally, — 
In  all,  a  very  large  gatberlng.     I  re- 

'Tbara  ■■  an  saooDnt  of  OodkIu  Jerrold'* 
Isat  UlncsB  In  lh«  letter  from  Cbarlei  Dlokena 
to  WIUlBiD  Jerrold  Umdy  referred  to.— P.  M. 
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member  the  people  waiting  about  tbe 
gates  before  we  went  Into  the  ceme- 
tery, and  standing  about  while  tbe 
first  part  oC  tbe  service  was  going  on; 
and  tbat  all  of  us  could  not  get  Into 
tbe  cbapel,  whlcb  was  on  a  beigbt. 
Afterwards  we  formed  a  procession, 
stepping  slowly  downwards  along  tbe 
patb,  whlcb  curved  as  It  approached 
the  grave.  So,  as  I  walked,  I  could 
see  tbe  coffin  borne  slowly  onwards 
and  downwards.  Dickens  wa«  one  of 
tbe  pall-bearen,  bare-headed,  and  bis 
hair  slightly  blown  back  by  the  breew. 
And  a  little  way  behind  bim  came 
tniackeray,  also  barelteaded,  tall 
among  tbe  reet,  like  Saul  the  son  of 
KIsh,— a  head  taller  than  any  of  bis 
fellows. 

Though  we  were  memben  of  Our 
Club,  and  had  dined  together  there  and 
at  the  Gresbam,  it  was  not  UII  a  year 
or  two  after  Jerrold's  death  that  I 
made  Thackeray's  acquaintance.  As 
early  as  tbe  year  la&l  I  bad  written 
an  article  on  "Pendennls"  and  "David 
Copperfleld"  In  "The  North  Brltlsb 
Review,"  and  bad  received  letters  from 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  In  acknowledg- 
ment. I  do  not  remember  Dickens's 
reply— there  was  nothing  particular 
about  it;  but  Thackeray's  was  inter- 
esting, because  in  It  he  spoke  so  (sa- 
thuslastlcally  of  Dickens,  and  of  his 
"divine  kind  of  genius."" 

At  all  our  meetings,  at  the  Oarrlck 
and  at  Our  Club,  Thackeray  always 
seemed  to  me— In  spite  of  bis  light 
humor,  and  blB  habitual  nickname  of 
"Thack"  among  his  friends— to  be  a 
man  apart;  a  sad  and  highly  sensitive 
man;  a  man  with  whom  nobody  could 
take  a  liberty. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  larger  dinners 
of  Our  Club,- it  may  have  been  a 
Shakespeare  Birthday  Dinner,— about 
the  year  i860,— that  I  Chanced  to  sit 

»  Beth  theae  lettora  u«  cxUBt :  "  I  think 
Hr.  DIckena  bM  In  m>n7  thliigs  quite  ft  dlvlna 
■anlna,  *a  to  apeftk,"  are  the  Botaal  irordi.— 


next  to  Thackeray;  and  In  the  Intervals 
of  the  speeches  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  talk.  But,  In  Our  dub  gather- 
ings, there  was  often  a  lapse  into  what 
we  called  the  "war  of  the  nationali- 
ties," whlcb  consisted  of  good-humored 
mutual  chafF  and  banter  between  the 
English  members  and  the  two  or  three 
Scottish  and  Irish  members  of  the 
club.  It  may  have  been  this  that  some- 
how suggested  the  following  bit  of 
Thackeray's  talk  with  me. 

"D'ye  know,"  he  said,  "tbat  though 
I  can  describe  an  Irishman  perfectly, 
I  never  could  describe  a  Scotchman  r' 

I  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Blnnle. 

"Ob,"  be  said,  "thafs  not  what  I 
mean;  that's  a  mere  fawlmlle  of  a  man 
I  know;  a  mere  description  from  lite. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  I  couldn't  invent 
a  Scotchman:  I  should  go  wronf.  But 
oh!  I'm  quite  at  home  with  the  Irish 
character!  I  know  the  Irish  thor- 
on^ly.  Tbe  best  friend  I  ever  bad  in 
tbe  world— the  nicest  and  most  delight- 
ful fellow  I  ever  knew  In  the  world- 
was  an  Irishman.  But,  d'ye  know,  he 
was  a  great  rascal!  I'll  tell  you  bow 
he  served  me  once.  He  was  In  low 
water,  and  was  always  coming  to  me 
to  borrow  a  sovereign  or  two,  when  1 
hadn't  many  to  spare.  But  he  was 
such  a  dear  delightful  fellow.  It  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  lend  them  to  him. 
One  day,  however,  he  came  to  me  and 
said,  'I  say,  Thack,  you're  a  writer  for 
magazines.  Now,  I've  got  a  paper 
that  I  think  would  suit  a  magazine, 
and  I  wish  you'd  get  it  into  one  of 
them  for  me,  because  I'm  bard-np  at 
present,  and  a  few  gumeas  would 
come  In  handy.'  I  took  his  paper,  and 
actually  kept  one  of  my  own  papers 
out  of  'Fraser's  Magazine'  of  the  com- 
ing month,  though  it  was  rather  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  for  me  at  tbe  time, 
In  order  to  get  my  friend's  paper  In. 
Ob!  yon've  no  Idea  what  a  nice,  de- 
lightful teUow  that  was!  Well,  tbe 
paper  appeared;  and  It  was  perhaps  a 
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week  or  two  after  the  beglimlnK  of  tbe 
month  before  I  next  stepped  Into 
FrasefB  tb%  pabtlsbWa  sb<v.  I 
tboagbt  Fraser  looked  isttier  Klnm 
wben  I  went  in;  but  I  did  not  know 
tbe  cause  until  be  said,— 

"■Well,  this  li  a  pretty  affair,  Mr. 
Thackeray  r 

"  'What  affair?"  I  asked. 

"  'Why.  that  paper  of  your  friend's. 
In  this  number!' 

'"Wbat  about  It?*  I  said. 

"He  went  to  a  drawer,  and  tocA  out 
a  newspaper  clipping,  and  asked  me  to 
look  at  It  I  did;  and  found,  to  my 
borror,  that  my  friend's  paper  was  de- 
nounced as  a  barefaced  plagiarism. 
It  bad  been  copied  verbatim  from  an 
article  that  had  appeared  in  some  other 
periodical.  Tbe  date  and  all  other  par- 
tlculara  were  given. 

"I  was  of  course  greatly  annoyed, 
and  Indeed  exceesiveiy  angry;  and  I 
thought,  'Well,  I  must  cut  the  fellow 
for  ever;  there's  no  getting  on  with 
blm.'  I  took  tbe  clipping  with  me,  and 
went  straight  to  my  friend's  rooms, 
Intending  to  blow  him  up.  once  for  all, 
and  have  done  with  htm.  I  showed 
him  tbe  clipping,  and  declared  bis  be- 
havior to  have  been  scandalous.  What 
do  you  think  be  did?  He  laughed  la 
my  face,  and  treated  tbe  whole  affair 
as  a  capital  Joke! 

'ItiBt'B  bow  my  Irish  friend  served 
me:  bnt  oh!  he  was  the  nicest  friend. 
the  dearest,  most  delightful  fellow,  I 
ever  knew  In  the  world!" 

And  then  Thackeray  went  on  to 
speak  more  seriously  of  the  Irish,  and 
of  bis  Intimate  Imbwiedge  of,  and  his 
great  liking  for,  tbem.  And  among 
other  things,  he  said  there  was  one 
moat  likable  quality  that  he  bad  ob- 
served In  them,  and  It  was  this:  that 
ttiere  would  never  be  found  an  Irlsh- 
man  anywhere  in  tbe  world  so  low 
down  bnt  there  was  some  other  Irish- 
man, still  lower  down,  depending  on 
him,  and  whom  he  was  assisting: 
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I  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  was 
no  great  difference  between  tbe  Irish 
and  tbe  Scotch  in  this  rem>ect:  for  It 
might  be  said  of  the  Scotch  (I  said  I 
preferred  to  pnt  It  in  the  revrase  way) 
that  there  was  no  Scotchman  any- 
where in  the  world  so  high  up,  but 
there  was  some  other  Scotchman,  stUI 
higher  up,  whom  be  was  looking  up 
to,  and  being  helped  by;  that,  in  fact, 
to  blend  hia  observation  and  mine,  the 
world  might  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
Jacob's  ladder,  with  ascending  and 
descending  angels  upon  IL  Thackerar 
laughed;    and   at   this  point   our    talk 

1  was  not  at  Thackeray's  funeral, 
but  I  remember  writing  tbe  article  in 
'The  Dally  Telegraph"  on  Thackeray's 
death.  At  that  time  Thornton  Hunt 
was  the  cblef  man  on  that  paper,  and 
be  wanted  me  to  Join  Uie  staff.  J  re- 
member that  the  younger  Ur.  Lawson 
called  on  me  at  onr  boose  In  Flnchley, 
and  asked  me  to  do  so;  the  sni^estlon 
being  that  I  should  attend  a  sort  of  . 
committee  dally  at  one  o'clock  to  de- 
cide on  the  articles  Itxe  next  day's 
piiper.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
do  this;  but  I  did  write  one  or  two 
articles  for  tbem.  One  of  these  was 
on  Thackeray's  deatb;  and  then  they 
wanted  me  to  write  an  article  that 
wonld  have  helped  to  get  a  man 
hanged,  and  I  refused  to  do  It;  nnd 
somehow  I  dropped  writing  for  "Tbe 
Dally  Telegraph"  after  that. 

There  Is  one  man  who  remains  In  my . 
memory  as  Identified  with  the  history 
of  Our  Club  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  connection  with  It,  as  I  am  sure 
he  does  In  tbe  memory  of  any  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  club  as  it  existed 
Id  those  days.  That  man  Is  Frederick 
William  Hamstede.  He  was  a  little 
man,  partly  in  some  way  of  Prussian 
descent,  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
accident  in  his  Childhood,  mm  ex- 
tremely lame,— so  lame  that  walking 
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any  distance  was  difficult  to  him,  and 
he  generallr  went  abont  In  a  cab.  He 
had  some  connection  with  the  Olty,  In 
the  bnslnesB  of  coffee-planting  In 
C«7lon;  and  by  a  fortanate  apeculation 
In  tiie  St  John  del  Bey  Gold  Mining 
Company,  when  that  was  first  started, 
he  had  a  Tery  sufficient  annual  income 
for  his  modest  wants.  Though  In  no 
way  a  literary  man  himself,  he  had 
somehow— perhaps  durtng  lils  member- 
ship of  the  Museum  Club — contracted 
a  passion  for  companionship  with  moi 
of  literary  celebrity;  and  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  certainly  from  the  time  of  the 
Slusenm  Club,  had  more  particularly 
fascinated  him.  Then  could  not  have 
been  a  better  appointment  to  the 
secretaryship  of  Our  club  than  when 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  Oharlee  Knight 
asked  Hamstede  to  take  that  office. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  zeal  for  the 
club,  his  punctuality  In  sending  out 
missives,  and  keeping  the  members  of 
It  together,  if  tbere  bad  been  a  small 
attendance  for  a  week  or  two,  a  mis- 
sive from  Hamstede  was  sure  to  be 
sent  to  the  members  to  bring  them 
»>gether  again  In  something  like  full 
force;  and  if  anything  occurred  to 
make  a  particular  coming  meeting 
more  than  usually  attractive— such  as 
the  prospect  of  some  lion's  presence— 
that  fact  would  be  communicated  to 
each  member  in  good  time  aa  a  tvpeciai 
whip-up  for  tbat  evening.  In  the 
meetings  he  sat  himself,  taking  but  a 
modest  share  In  the  talk,  though  al- 
ways In  a  ktndly  and  sensible  manner, 
but  Intensely  enjoying  whatever  was 
going  on.  He  lived  in  rooms  at  No.  3 
Adam  Street,  Adelpbl,  which  rooms 
he  kept  to  the  last,  taking  some  pains, 
I  believe,  to  retain  them  as  a  perma- 
nent home.  He  kept  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  club  for  bla  own 
amusement,— a  good  deal  of  It  in  a 
kind  of  doggerel  rhyming  verse  of 
which  be  was  fond.  Douglas  Jerrold 
had  a  real  affection   for  "little  Ham- 


stede." So  had  Thackeray— Thack- 
eray's affection  avowed,  and  taking 
the  form  often  of  a  defence  of  Ham- 
stede against  Ill-natured  depreciation 
of  him  by  some  people  on  account  of 
his  sad  d^ormlty  and  his  simple  foi- 
bles. He  was  a  member  also  of  tbe 
Garrlck  Club  and  of  the  Gresham  Olnb 
In  the  Clt7;  and  nothing  pleesed  him 
more  than  to  get  a  few  of  the  literary 
members  of  Our  Club  and  of  the  Qais 
rick  to  dine  as  visitors  at  a  committee 
dinner  of  the  Gresham.  i  was  three 
or  four  times  at  such  dinners,  each 
time  with  tbe  same  mreo  teUow-gueats 
—Douglas  Jenold,  Moriarty,  and 
Thackeray.  At  Gresham  committee 
dinners  the  speciality  was  port  wine. 
The  secretary  of  the  Gresham  used  to 
send  down  the  table  bottle  after  bottle, 
specially  labelled  and  dated,  beginning 
with  the  latest  approved  vintage,  and 
going  back  to  the  earliest  in  the  Ores- 
ham  stock.  We  used  to  call  It  "walk- 
ing backwards  among  the  ports."  'Hie 
oldest  vintage  was,  I  remember,  1820; 
for  though  they  bad  been  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  "Comet  Port"  (1811), 
their  stock  of  this  had  been  for  a  long 
time  exhausted. 

It  was  not  till  near  1865,  wiien  the 
first  generation  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  in 
which  Thackeray  had  succeeded  Jer- 
rold as  the  undoubted  magnate  of  Our 
Club,  that  Hamstede  resigned  the 
eecretaryedilp  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Dickens,  Junior.  His  growing 
Infirmity  was  partly  the  cause  of  this; 
but  another  canse  was  probably  that 
he  did  not  reconcile  himself  to  some 
of  the  younger  members  and  new  con- 
ditions. 

When  I  left  London  In  1865  "Uttle 
Hamstede"  was  still  a  notable  figure 
in  the  clnb,  and  often  in  his  place  at 
it£  meetings.  But  he  must  soon  after 
have  retired  altogether.  The  fact 
reached  me,  with  tbe  Intelligence  also 
that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  go  about 
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In  hla  own  fasbloD,  even  In  a  cab,  but 
was  confined  to  lils  rooms  In  the 
AddpbL  80  wben  I  was  tn  London  I 
made  It  a  point  to  call  on  Hanutede, 
and  must  bave  called  two  or  ttane 
times  at  Interrals  of  abont  a  jrear,  I 
found  him  In  poor  healOi  and  spirits, 
bis  beart  always  In  tbe  past  of  tbe 
clnb,  and  bis  speecta  about  that  and 
little  else.  The  last  time  of  all  tbat  I 
called  on  blm  tbe  effect  was  even  paln- 
fot.  Still  tbe  clnb,  and  the  old  dajB, 
and  Jereold,  and  CSiarles  Knight,  and 
Moriartr,  and  Thackera;,  end  {blB 
man  and  that  man;  and  "Don't  jou  re- 
member this?"  and  "Don't  700  remem- 
t>er  that?"  He  could  speak  and  think 
of  DothlUK  else— 

Evening  we  knew 
Happr  as  this; 
Faces  we  miss 
Pleasant  to  see: 
Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Gentle  and  Just, 
We  sing  to  your  dust; 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Blukwood't  lIi(ulD«. 


It  was  during  that  visit  that  Hamatede 
gave  me  a  little  leetber  manuscript- 
book  containing  Jottings  of  his  clnb 
recollections.  In  a  small  and  very  neat 
handwriting,  and  In  that  dogg^vl 
rhymed  verse  which  was  his  much- 
loved  form  of  literary  expression." 

But  Hamstede's  memory,  on  that  day 
when  I  sat  with  him  In  tbe  Adelphl 
and  he  gave  me  this  little  mannscrlpt- 
book,  turned  with  a  special  kind  of 
melancholy  fervor  to  Thackeray— then 
already  for  a  year  or  two  dead.  He 
took  out  of  bis  pocket,  I  remember,  a 
sliver  p«icll-ca9e  which  Thackeray  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  evidently 
cherished  as  tbe  moat  precious  relic 
In  bis  possession.  And  as  he  looked  at 
It,  and  still  spoke  of  Thackeray  and  of 
Thackeray's  kindness  to  blm,  he  burnt 
into  tears. 

I  took  my  leave  of  lilm.  much 
touched;  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  the  good  little  Hamstede. 
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Like  Its  own  wraith,  from  stormy  evening  skies 

Fitfully  fleams  the  dim  December  sun. 
Close  the  tired  eyes,  those  steadfast,  searching  eyes; 

Fold  the  worn  bands  whose  long  day's  work  is  done. 

We  tell  the  trlnmphB  of  his  life  t»day: 
The  secrets  gathered  from  the  earth  and  seas. 

We  count  his  deeds,  in  our  poor,  human  way; 
But  he  already  bath  forgotten  these. 

For  lightened  by  the  Light  Divine,  in  sooth. 
How  should  ills  Boul  yon  darkling  paths  retrace. 

Those  faint  and  far-off  glimpses  of  the  Truth? 
Now  he  beholds  and  sees  It  face  to  facet 

Edward  Si/dney  Tyite. 
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BABABKL  ASD  KB.  PABQUBAB. 

lo  Boronacb  time  paaees  as  It  does 
In  B  dream.  So  little  bappene  that 
people  lose  ceunt  of  It  After  five 
years  one  may  take  stock  of  the  place 
and  And  very  UtUe  dlSereace  In  It 
Tbe  mercbant'a  bouse  tbst  used  to  be 
covered  wltb  tbatcb  Is  now  slated;  tbe 
weaver  baa  put  np  a  new  barn.  Tbe 
wall  tbat  Big  Catbal  began  to  build  be- 
tween his  lot  and  the  lot  of  his  neigh- 
bor is  still  naflnished.  Big  Oathal  was 
what  tbe  Boronach  people  call 
"worldly."  He  was  never  contented 
with  things  as  they  were,  but  was  for 
ever  making  Improvements.  He  and 
hia  son,  Little  Cathal,  who  was  In  real- 
ty bigger  than  blmself,  put  up  a  new 
house,  they  Improved  the  barn,  they 
drained  the  lot,  they  began  to  enclose 
the  unenclosed  portion  of  It:  then  Big 
Catbal  died.  After  the  funeral  was 
over,  Little  Catbal  went  back  to  bis 
work  at  the  wall,  for  he  wanted  every- 
thing to  be  finished  and  ready  before 
tbe  end  of  summer,  when  he  was  to 
marry  Wllllna,  tbe  weaver's  daughter. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Uttle  Cathal 
had  displeased  Mr.  Campbell  some  time 
before,  and  had  also  taken  np  wltb  tbe 
land-leaguers,  who  were  making  mis- 
chief on  Lord  Ardgowan's  estate.  He 
was  informed  one  day  tbat  the  bouse 
and  land  had  been  given  to  James  Fra- 
ser,  the  son  of  the  shepherd  on  Crocan 
Farm,  aad  he  had  tratter  make  prepa- 
rations for  leaving.  These  were  hard 
old  days,  and  Little  Catbal  could  do 
nothing  but  obey.  He  could  get  no 
return  for  tbe  outlay  be  and  hla  fa- 
ther had  put  upon  tbe  place — "Com- 
■  pensatioa  for  Improvements"  being  still 
far  enough  in  tbe  future.  So  away 
he  went  to  Olasgow  to  look  for  work, 
and  while  he  was  flnding  It  tbe  weav- 
er's daughter,  being  a  foolish  and  fickle 


young  lassie,  forgot  all  about  him,  and 
married  James  Fraser;  and  James  Fra- 
ser  having  seen  In  these  abJect-Iesson» 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  left  the  wall 
that  the  two  Cathals  had  been  build- 
ing unfinished,  aad  lived  In  a  very 
easy-going  way  In  tbe  new  bouse  his 
quondam  rival  had  put  up.  Every  one 
was  quite  happy  and  contented  wltb 
tbe  new  arrangement  except  Little 
Cathal,  who,  despite  tbe  fact  that  he 
prOBi»ered  exceedingly  well  In  Olasgow, 
became  quite  violent  and  revolutionary 
In  his  principles.  As  for  the  Boronacb 
people,  they  had  seen  the  moral  of  tbe 
tbing  at  once.  "See  what  a  'worldly' 
man  was  Big  Cattial,"  said  they,  "and 
now  all  tbe  land  he  has  Is  a  comer  In 
the  graveyard." 

After  five  years  in  Boronacb,  Bar- 
bara Grant's  diary,  had  she  kept  one, 
would  have  contained  but  few  events 
of  any  great  Importance.  Nothing 
very  much  bad  happened — nothing 
very  much  seemed  likely  to  happen — 
yet  the  days  and  tbe  years  were  nei- 
ther dreary  nor  dull.  "Who  could  be 
dull  where  Barabel  was?"  Bppie  would 
have  said.  Tbe  girl  had  energy,  life, 
spirit  Wherever  she  went  she  brought 
warmth  and  gaiety  and  beauty,  and  at 
her  departure  the  skies  themselves 
seemed  to  take  a  grayer  tone.  The 
people  loved  her,  and  no  wonder.  She 
spent  on  them  almost  all  that  her 
father  sent  her,  would  have  pauperized 
every  one  of  them  If  tbe  sum  had  been 
greater;  lazy,  thriftless  folk  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  generosity,  and  long  be- 
fore the  year  was  over  her  purse  was 
as  empty  as  theirs.  When  she  found 
them  out  she  had  a  hundred  excuses 
for  them;  cOTupasslon  ran  away  with 
her  Judgment  These  beloved  Boro- 
nacb people,  bow  much  was  to  be  said 
for  them]  Haw  kind  they  were,  and 
how  they  would  share  the  last  bowl 
of  meal  with  a  neighbor;  and  the  chU- 
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dren,  bow  conld  they  be  allowed  to 
go  barefooted  In  winter?  Did  slie  not 
remember  how  cold  It  bad  been  the 
winter  sbe  berselt  had  been  obliged  to 
go  wlthoDt  boots  for  a  time?  And  no 
one  minded  taking  help  from  Barabel, 
for  had  she  not  known  them  all  her 
life,  and  rnn  In  and  out  of  their  houaeH 
when  ahe  was  a  barefooted  little  laaate 
hereelt?  And  now,  though  ahe  was 
M>  beautiful  and  ao  like  a  real  lady, 
waa  she  not  ae  free  from  pride  and  as 
kind  and  gentle  as  ever?  and  was  ahe 
not  one  of  tbemseUea,  though  tbere 
was  that  about  ber  that  made  them 
teach  the  young  boys  and  girls  to  call 
her  UIss  Barabel  7  for  Miss  Grant  ahe 
would  not  allow.  It  almost  seemed 
as  It  the  loving,  loyal  nature  of  the  girl 
had  surmounted  all  those  dlfficnltles 
which  her  position  and  education  had 
made  for  her,  and  which  Ur.  Bory  had 
seen  and  shaken  hfa  bead  over  years 
ago,  as  if  to  her  natural  refinement 
bad  been  added  a  dainty  grace  and 
lustre  of  mind  and  person  that  yet  left 
the  simplicity  of  ber  cblldhood  un- 
touched, and  from  her  floe  schools  she 
had  returned  happy  and  unspoiled, 
"made  Into  a  lady,"  yet  with  those  ties 
stll)  unbroken  that  bound  her  to  the 
Inmost  life  of  the  people. 

Such  waa  not  really  the  case,  how- 
ever. Barabel  was  too  high-spirited, 
too  proud  and  sensltlTe  and  Impetuous 
for  such  a  happy  result.  Her  loyal 
affection  for  her  own  people  waa  con- 
tinually at  war  with  whatever  In  her- 
self had  become  different  from  them. 
Sbe  dreaded  being  regarded  by  them 
as  an  outsider,  yet  good  sense  told  ber 
tbat  In  some  ways  she  could  not  escape 
from  being  that.  Her  tastes,  Ideas, 
feelings  had  changed  Imperceptibly. 
Tbere  were  moments  when  Borooach 
Jarred  upon  her.  "I  am  like  Uabom- 
et'B  coffin,"  she  aald  to  herself  funnily, 
"I  belong  nowhere."  Archdeacon 
Wynne  called  her  "The  Little  Radical," 
but  she  was  hardly  that.  "I  wlsti," 
Bbe  said  once  to  Sally — "I  wish  that 
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people  dressed  now  as  they  used  to.  In 
the  uniforms  of  their  order.  It  would 
look  much  prettier,  and  keep  things 
from  getting  so  mixed  up.  People 
are  much  happier  with  their  own  peo- 
ple. Why  should  ducks  try  to  be 
swans  when  they  would  make  sncb  t>ad 
swans  and  such  good  ducks?"  Sally 
laughed.  "You're  a  rebel,  Barabel," 
■aid  she.  "You  want  to  put  the  world 
back  to  suit  you." 

But  it  was  not  her  own  people  who 
were  the  cause  of  all  of  Barabel's 
troubles  in  Boronacb.  She  had  not 
been  a  year  at  borne  when  Mr.  Far- 
quhar  Mackensle  began  to  add  to  them. 
He  was  the  yonngest  son  of  the  big 
farmer,  and  as  bis  brothers  had  all 
chosen  professions  and  were  out  In  the 
world,  be  was  destined  for  his  father's 
successor.  Unfortunately  for  tbe 
farmer,  he  was  inclined  to  be  "foolish" 
and  to  neglect  bis  work,  and  old  Cap- 
tain Mackensie  and  be  "had  words" 
together  pretty  often.  It  began  to  be 
observed  tbat  "Mr.  Farquhai"  haunted 
William's  house  like  a  shadow.  He 
was  a  heavy,  dense  sort  of  young  man, 
with  a  Soman  nose  and  an  overween- 
ing conceit  of  himself,  and  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  his  vlalts  were 
to  be  regarded  as  an  honor  by  all  tbe 
Inmates  of  It.  Epple  had  been  bis 
nuree  In  the  days  of  his  infancy,  and 
she  was  Indeed  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  welcomed  him  with  smiles  and 
curtseys,  and  gave  him  the  seat  of 
honor  by  the  fireside,  amazed  at  his 
condescension  In  honoring  the  kltcben 
with  bis  presence,  when  the  parlor,  or 
"the  room,"  as  sbe  called  It,  was  en- 
tirely at  his  service.  So  for  many  a 
month  three  nlgbts  of  every  week 
found  Mr.  Farquhar  Mackenzie  In  the 
big  chair:  and  many  an  excuse  did 
poor  Burabel  invent  to  escape  from  his 
affable  society.  He  became  a  perfect 
old-man-of-the-sea,  whom  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  rid  of,  took  to  going  to 
church,  which  had  not  been  his  habit, 
and  convoyed  Baratwl  onwUUngly  to 
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her  home.  Wherever  she  went  he 
seemed  to  have  a  clalirorant  -fecult? 
for  knowing  It,  and  his  Raman  nose, 
bis  amlle  of  aatlBfactlon,  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  dlscoDcert  her.  Cold- 
ness had  no  effect  npon  him, — his  good- 
humor  was  proof  against  It;  BToldance 
made  him  more  diligent;  Indifference 
that  veiled  on  dlsconrteer  conld  not 
penetrate  the  onnor  of  bis  importance. 

The  moBt  modest  of  maidens  conld 
hardi;  escape  at  last  from  drawing 
conclusions  from  bis  behavior,  and 
poor  Barabel  longed  for  the  freedom 
of  MlBS  Mary  Baxter,  who  Is  fabled 
to  have  "refused  the  man  before  he 
azt  her."  Old  Captain  Mackenzie  and 
Miss  Jane,  the  only  one  of  the  ladles 
now  left  in  Boronscb,  were  fnrlous, 
and  the  latter  expressed  herself  to  Ep- 
ple  one  day  In  a  manner  that  upset 
the  simple  old  woman  very  mncb;  and 
the  cause  being  made  partially  clear  to 
Barabel,  that  young  lady's  eyes  flashed 
ominously,  and  she  eat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  old  school- mistress  tn 
Eldloburg'h  oSerlng  herself  on  a  long- 
promised  visit.  It  was  never  sent, 
however,  for  that  very  evening  new 
and  startling  developments  took  place 
in  the  situation.  Mr.  Farqubar,  Judg- 
ing the  time  was  come  at  last,  re- 
quested Barabel  to  become  bis  wife, 
and  she  declined  in  anitable  terms  that 
for  a  long  time  failed  to  convince  him 
of  her  meaning. 

"I  might  have  married  any  one,'' 
said  be.  "Our  family  Is  as  old  as  Sir 
David's;  but  you're  good  enough  for 
me,  Barabel — indeed  you  are;  and 
you'll  have  the  Gray  House  for  yonr 
own,  and  tbr«e  servants.  Instead  of 
working  as  you  do,  and  a  carriage  to 
drive  In;  and  I'm  sure  you'll  look  as 
much  a  lady  as  my  own  mother  did." 

But  Barabel  declined  all  these  things. 
"Look  here,"  said  the  young  man,  dis- 
mayed, "you  can't  be  in  earnest!  1 
like  you — indeed  I  do— I  like  you  tre- 
meudouBly.  I'll  go  to  church  every 
Sunday — ^indeed  X  will;  and  you  could 
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make  a  lot  of  me.  I  know  I  haven't 
been  a  saint,  but,  look  here,  I'll— I'll  be 
a  teetotaller,  Barabel." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Barabel;  and, 
indeed,  she  began  to  feel  quite  Mrry 
for  the  poor  foolish  young  man,  who 
now  looked  alarmed  and  distressed. 
But  she  would  sot  waver,  and  her 
cavalier  began  to  lose  his  temper. 

"Is  there  any  one  else?"  he  asked 
RulkUy. 

"No,"  answered  the  girl,  holding  her 
head  high.      "There  Is  no  (we  else." 

"It's  Colin  Stewart,"  he  buret  out  an- 
grily— "a  fellow  who  was  brought  up 
among  tramps.  He  shouldn't  black 
my  boots." 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed,  and  her  color 
heightened.  "Mr.  Mackenzie,"  she 
said,  "I  prefer  not  to  discuss  my 
friends  with  yon." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  gave  a  short  langh, 
and  gathering  up  his  hat  and  ridlng- 
whlp,  prepared  to  depart.  "Last  Omo 
I  met  bim,"  he  said,  flinging  a  parting 
shot,  "he  was  coming  out  of  the  bar, 
and  looking  very  queer,  I  can  tell  yon." 

Away  be  went,  and  Barabel  was  left 
to  wonder  how  some  girls  were  said  to 
like  such  experiences,  and  to  cogitate 
sadly  enough  over  his  last  words  and 
the  memory  they  called  up,  and  pray 
Ood  that  her  old  friend  and  playmate 
might  be  kept  from  all  such  tempta- 
tion in  the  great  town  to  which  he 
bad  gone. 

Barabel  did  not  go  to  Billnbnrgh, 
but  Mr.  Farqubar  Mackenzie  went  o(t 
to  one  of  bis  brothers  for  a  few 
months,  and  Miss  Jane  took  the  very 
Blightest  possible  notice  of  "the  design- 
ing little  person"  who  had  dared  to  re- 
fuse him.  She  met  tier  one  day  in  Mr. 
Rory's  manse,  where  she  went  some- 
times to  read  to  the  old  warrior  of 
the  Church  militant^^e  liavlng  been 
half  blind  after  a  recent  illness.  Ho 
liked  "Angus  Bard's  lassie,"  who  had 
grown  so  charming  a  young  lady,  and 
was  so  much  less  spoiled  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  her  fortunes  than  he  had 
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feared  would  be  the  case.  If  ahe  was 
no  helresB  sbe  iieemed  content  enongh 
with  her  simple  lot,  and  he  would  fain 
hope  had  some  of  the  gracious  quali- 
ties of  a  daughter  in  Israel.  Probably 
there  was  no  one  else  In  alt  Boronach 
from  whom  the  stem  and  Independent 
old  mlnlBter  would  have  accepted  such 
attention.  MIbb  Jane — a  very  formid- 
able-looking lady  now,  of  middle  age. 
with  a  Roman  noee  like  her  brother's, 
and  eyeglasses  and  a  reticule — ac- 
knowledged the  bright  tIbIou  of  youth 
and  beauty,  whom  she  found  amouK 
Mr.  Bory'a  musty  old  volumes,  with 
the  very  sUgbteBt  and  stlffest  of  bows; 
and  Miss  Barabel,  It  Is  to  be  feared, 
returned  the  salute  with  as  much  hau- 
teur as  If  Bhe  had  been  a  little  duchess. 
"No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Rory,  I  can- 
not alt  down."  said  the  lady.  "The 
horses  and  Nell  are  waiting  In  the  rain, 
which  Is  severe,  bnt  I  could  not  think 
of  passing  without  Inquiring  for  you. 
I  trust  we  may  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  yon  In  the  pulpit  again  Bhortly. 
I  assure  you  we  are  conscious  of  a  very 
great  dlSerence  when  any  one  else 
occupies  It." 

There  bad  been  a  time  when  the 
Mackenzles  of  the  Glen  had  been  to 
Mr.  Rory  what  he  would  have  de- 
scribed to  a  brother  minister  bb  "a 
thorn  In  hlB  side,"  but  that  time  was 
now  long  paHt,  and  they  treated  each 
other  with  great  ceremony  and  respect, 
though  tt  must  be  admitted  that  the 
old  gentleman's  regard  for  Miss  Jane 
was  always  more  pastoral  than  per- 
sonal. He  acknowledged  her  consld- 
eratfon  on  this  occasion  with  hla  usual 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  ponder- 
ous courtesy,  also  her  kindness  In  pre- 
paring Jelly  for  his  cough,  which  she 
had  Intrusted,  she  Informed  him,  to  his 
worthy  housekeeper. 

"Had  I  known."  she  remarked,  with 
a  very  slight  glance  at  Barabel,  "that 
you  were  In  want  of  an  amanuensis,  I 
Bhonld  have  felt  It  a  privilege,  as  an 
old  friend,  to  assist  you." 
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Mr.  Rory  put  his  big  band  kindly  on 
the  girl's  arm.  "I  thank  you,  madam," 
be  said.  "But  Miss  Barabel  here  baa 
been  very  good  to  me.  She  Is  in  u 
manner  an  older  friend  even  than  your- 
self. Miss  Jane,  for  I  baptized  not  only 
her  but  her  father  before  her."  Hie 
eyes  gleamed  humorously.  "She  has 
absorbed  a  vast  quantity  of  Puritan 
divinity  since  my  illness,  which  I  hope 
may  itself  repay  her  for  her  kindness 
to  an  old  man." 

If  Miss  Jane  was  not  pleased  by 
these  remarks,  she  did  not  venture 
to  show  any  displeasure  to  Mr.  Bory, 
but  took  leave  of  him  with  so  mach  ef- 
fusion and  anxiety  for  his  health,  tbat 
she  quite  overlooked  Barabel  alto- 
gether, and  the  girl  returned  to  the 
Puritan  divines  with  a  color  In  her 
cheeks  and  a  sparkle  In  her  eyes  that 
betokened  more  heat  than  these  wor- 
thies would  have  been  likely  to  ap- 
prove. Mr.  Rory  had  a  floe  collec- 
tion of  old  autobiographical  and  epls- ' 
tolary  divinity,  and  many  a  wry  face 
bad  Barabel  made  over  the  thirty  yel- 
low tomes  when  she  first  opened  them, 
and  until  she  made  the  discovery  that 
these  ancient  pages  breathed  the  very 
essence  of  human  life  and  human 
stmgglc,  of  Joy  and  sorrow,  and  de- 
spair and  victory,  that  were  as  real 
as — ay,  that  seemed  ten  times  more 
real  than — any  In  all  Boronach. 

"I  wonder  If  Mr.  Rory  noticed  Miss 
Jane  and  me,"  said  the  girl  to  herself 
as  she  went  home  that  day,  and  smiled 
ae  she  remembered  how  the  minister 
was  said  to  have  made  up  a  quarrel 
between  two  women  In  the  old  days. 
It  was  soon  after  he  came  to  Boronach, 
when  be  was  much  atemer  and  more 
alarming  than  he  was  now  In  his  more 
mellow  old  age,  and  two  stlly  quarrel- 
some wives  went  up  the  Manse,  as  was 
the  custom  then,  to  ask  him  to  settle  a 
dispute  between  them.  It  was  said 
that  be  came  out  to  the  Manse  kitchen 
and  stood  looking  down  at  tbem  from 
under  his  beetling  brows  while  they 
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recited  their  wrongs,  of  which  all  of  a 
anddoD  ther  wemed  to  have  become  a 
little  ashamed. 

"Shake  hands!"  aald  Mr.  Bory  In  his 
deep  gruff  voice,  when  tber  had  done; 
and  shalce  hands  they  did,  though 
doubtleea  It  was  with  an  III  grace. 
"Elaa  each  other!"  commanded  the  ar- 
biter sterDlj.  "Take  each  other's  arms 
— go  heme!"  And  the  women,  too 
much  alarmed  to  disobey,  bad  done  as 
they  were  told,  and  away  they  went, 
and  neither  they  nor  any  others  had 
ever  come  to  Mr,  Bory  on  such  an  er- 
rand again. 

"I  sboald  like  to  see  blm  manage 
Hlas  Jane  like  that,"  thonght  Barabel. 
with  a  gleam  of  fun  In  ber  eyes. 

"Or  me  either,"  added  this  spirited 
yonng  woman  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Farquhar  Uackenzle  retomed 
after  a  few  months  to  Borooach,  and 
waa  more  Idle  and  more  foolish  than 
be  had.  been  before.  One  day,  about 
half  s  year  after  he  came  home,  tbe 
Glen  carriage  drove  up  to  William's 
honae,  and  UIss  Jane  got  out  with  her 
eyeglaases  on  her  Roman  noae, — ber 
reticule  In  one  band  and  a  handker- 
chief In  tbe  other, — and  meeting  Bara- 
bel at  the  door,  told  her  with  consider- 
able agitation  that  she  had  come  to 
apeak  to  her  on  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance. Barabel,  looking  prouder 
than  Miss  Jane,  led  the  way  into  the 
little  eittlug-room,  which  in  some  way 
she  had  managed  to  Invest  with  a  sim- 
ple and  homely  charm,  and  there, 
standing  nervously  by  the  table,  tbe 
atlff  proud  lady  besought  the  girl  with 
tears  In  her  eyes  to  forgive  all  tbat 
waa  past  and  to  listen  kindly  to  ber 
brother  Farquhar'e  anlt.  Miss  Jane 
was  twenty  years  older  than  he,  and 
had  played  with  him  and  nursed  btm 
when  he  was  a  little  golden-haired 
baby, 

"The  poor  boy."  she  said,  "will  not 
settle  down.  He  has  a  great  attach- 
ment to  yon,  my  dear;  and  though  he 
has  bis  faults,  he  haa  a  kind  heart, 
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and  if  you  will  give  him  a  different 
answer  I  am  sure  he  will  change  his 
ways,  and  become  all  that  we  could 
both  wish.  There  Is  no  real  harm  In 
him — ^Indeed  there  Is  not;  but  I  am 
very  anxious  about  him,  for  he  is  my 
favorite  brotber,  Barabel,  and  I  bope 
you  will  not  dlaappolnt  him  in  the  wish 
of  hie  heart.  Hy  dear,  will  you  not 
think  of  It?"  she  went  on  appeallngly, 
seeing  little  encouragement  In  the  girl's 
face.  "To — to  convert  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  bis  ways  Is  a  great  work. 
I  am  sure  yon  will  not  turn  from  It" 

Poor  Barabel!  Wtien  she  saw  tbe 
distress  of  tbe  fond  woman  whose 
brother  was  her  one  Idol,  and  the 
tears  actually  dimming  her  eyeglasses, 
she  forgot  her  Indignation  and  resent- 
ment at  the  sllghte  Miss  Jane  had  put 
upon  her,  and  felt  as  If  she  could  not 
be  sad  and  sorry  enoagh  for  what  had 
happened. 

"Mlea  Jane,"  abe  cried,  "dear  Miss 
Jane,  I  wish  I  could  do  what  yon 
want;  but  I  cannot  indeed.  It  Is  quite 
Impossible.  And  oh,  please  forgive 
me  for  bringing  this  trouble  and  anx- 
iety upon  you,  and  believe  that  it  was 
not  my  fault,  and  tbat  I  never  wished 
It  for  one  moment." 

Miss  Jane,  who  was  a  shrewd,  prac- 
tical woman,  with  only  one  fond  weak- 
ness, saw  In  a  minute  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  say  any  more.  She  con- 
quered bet  pride  and  disappointment  In 
the  best  way  she  conld,  and  kissed 
Barabel  very  kindly,  and  wiping  her 
eyes  with  ber  handkerchief,  showed  so 
much  feeling  In  what  she  aald  about 
POOT  Farquhar  that  Barabel  had  a  dif- 
ferent Idea  of  her  ever  afterwards. 

"Ton  have  made  this  room  very 
pretty,  my  dear,"  she  sold,  without 
any  trace  of  condescension  as  she  went 
away.  "Tou  must  let  me  come  and  see 
yon  sometimes."  And  she  went  ont 
and  got  Inte  the  weatbor-beatea  old 
carriage  and  drove  away. 

Poor  Barabel  was  so  miserable  over 
It  all  that  Bbe  actually  began  to  think 
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flbe  had  been  very  selBab  and  tiard- 
bearted,  and  at  laat  she  unburdened 
ber  troablei  to  AnnUe  Oten,  who  was 
the  wisest  and  kindest  ol  counsellors, 
and  never  laughed  at  any  one  or  be- 
trayed the  uumberlees  confidences  thai 
were  bestowed  on  her  by  young  and 
old. 

"We  must  all  make  some  trouble  for 
others,  macliree,"  she  said.  "And  when 
we  make  It  by  our  own  heedlessness 
and  (oollshnesB,  or  maybe  worse,  It'a 
like  we'll  have  to  suffer  for  It,  and  we 
should  ask  the  Lord  to  forgive  us;  but 
when  It's  no  fault  of  ours,  and  we 
cannot  help  It,  we  must  Just  leave  It, 
and  be  sure  Providence  means  some 
good  by  It  And  never  you  mind  Mas- 
ter Farqubar.  I  mind  him  very  well 
when  be  was  little.  He  ever  got  what 
he  cried  for;  and  when  he  didna  get  It, 
he  knew  he  badna  cried  enough.  I 
would  rather  see  you  an  (dd  maid  like 
myself  than  married  to  him,  macltrte. 
A  man  tbat  cannot  take  care  of  blm- 
aelf  Is  a  brtAen  reed  for  any  woman. 
There's  no  great  fear  of  Master  Far- 
qubar," she  added  drily.  "He  has  a 
sreat  deal  more  regard  for  bimself 
than  for  any  lassie." 

Happily  this  storm  In  a  teapot  blew 
«Ter  Id  time,  and  in  a  year  or  two  Mr. 
Farqubar  married  a  much  more  like- 
minded  partner. 

So  tbe  yearn  passed,  and  left  little 
outward  mark  on  Boronacb.  Barabel 
lived  ber  quiet  life  with  seeming  con- 
tent The  little  rebel  of  old  days  was 
ji  charming  woman,  be  ber  mood  grave 
or  (ray.  Once  or  twice  she  went  to 
Bally  to  Devonshire,  but  always  after 
ber  visits  she  seemed  glad  to  be  home 
again.  Five  or  six  summers  after  Co- 
lin Stewart  left  Boronacb,  Archdeacon 
Wynne  and  his  daughter  tamed  up 
one  day  at  the  village  inn  and  engaged 
rooms  there  for  a  week.  It  was  a  red- 
letter  week  for  Barabel.  Bally  was 
«Ten  more  entbuslaetic  about  her  old 
friend  tban  she  had  been  of  yore,  and 
abe  and  the  Archdeacon  bad  tea  more 
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than  once  In  William's  little  parlor,  and 
thought  It  wltb  all  Ita  simplicity  "as 
pretty  as  a  picture,"  and  concluded 
that  the  old  man  was  as  beautiful  an 
old  saint  as  they  had  ever  seen,  and 
Bpple  a  dear,  quaint  old  woman,  and 
were  altogether  pleased  and  delighted 
with  Barabel's  borne. 

Barabel  brought  them  to  the  manse 
to  see  Mr.  Rory,  whose  discourse  on 
Sunday  greatly  Impressed  the  Arch- 
deacon; and  Mr.  Rory  received  them 
with  much  pleasure  and  courtesy,  for 
he  had  read  some  of  Archdeacon 
Wynne's  books,  and  tbougbt  him  a 
great  man,  though  there  were  many 
subjects  on  which  they  differed.  Mr. 
Rory  was  somewhat  doubtful  about 
these  advanced  views  on  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  the  rights  of  the 
working  man.  He  distrusted  Democ- 
racy, and  believed  in  authority  and 
the  rule  of  tbe  strong  and  righteous 
man,  and  be  and  the  Archdeacon  had 
some  very  interesting  arguments. 
Though  they  were  at  opposite  poles  lu 
many  ways,  there  was  between  tbem 
tbe  freemasonry  of  sincerity  and  good- 
ness— ay,  and  of  genius  as  well, 
though  the  one  was  of  world-wide 
reputation  and  the  other  had  scarcely 
been  heard  of  beyond  the  bounds  of 
hts  own  Oram  plans.  They  parted 
wltb  considerable  mutual  admiration, 
and  Archdeacon  Wynne  told  Barabel 
be  thought  It  well  worth  coming  to 
Boronacb  Just  to  see  such  a  grand  old 
Puritan  as  Mr.  Rory. 

Sally  was  to  be  married  In  autumn 
to  a  Mr.  Bomervllle,  an  Edinburgh 
Q.C,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than 
herself,  but  everything  that  was  de- 
lightful all  the  same;  and  Barabel 
promised  that  as  she  could  not  go  to 
the  marriage  she  would  visit  ber  tbe 
very  next  winter  in  ber  new  borne. 

"Barabel's  Ufe  is  a  funny  sort  of  ro- 
mance altogether,"  said  Bally  to  ber  fa- 
ther as  they  drove  away  from  Boro- 
nacb. "We  used  to  think  she  waa  an 
heiress,  don't  you  remember,  daddy? 
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but  I  think  that  mast  beve  been  a  mis- 
take. She  aaja  her  fatber  never 
speaks  definitely  of  coming  home,  and 
he  aenda  her  Just  fifty  pounds  every 
half-year  and  twenty  to  the  old  people; 
but  she  Boya  that  la  really  a  great  deal 
to  them,  as  they  live  so  stmply." 

"I  suppose  the  child  Is  happy 
enough,"  returned  the  Archdeacon  mus- 
ingly. "There  1b  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
beauty  and  slmpltdty  about  that  house- 
hold which  I  conld  hardly  have  realized 
If  I  had  not  seen  it.  and  I  think,  Sally. 
it  Is  Just  that  absolute  loyalty  and  af- 
fection to  her  own  people,  and  the  de- 
terminatloo  to  be  of  them  always,  that 
has  made  Barabel  so  entirely  Just  what 
she  resolved  as  a  child  not  to  be.  It 
Is  a  curious  little  story  altogether.  I 
was   greatly    Interested   In    what   she 
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told  me  of  her  father.  These  poems 
of  his,  translated  by  the  old  schoolmas- 
ter, have  real  power  and  paaslon  In 
them, — extraordinary  the  attachment 
to  their  own  barren  rocks  these  people 
have!  She  tells  me  that  he  haa  more 
than  once  sent  others  In  his  letters,  and 
though  they  have  never  been  trans- 
lated she  thinks  some  of  them  finer 
than  those  she  showed  us.  She  says 
the  people  have  set  many  of  them  to 
ancient  Gaelic  tunes,  and  sing  them 
round  their  flres  on  winter  evenings. 
I  wonder  very  much  that  'the  Bard,* 
as  they  call  him,  does  not  return  to 
Boronach." 

"I  wonder  if  It  will  make  a  great 
difference  to  Barabel  If  he  does,"  aald 
Sally. 

Lvdia  MUler  Mackag. 


{To   be  continued.) 
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LETTER   I. 

Houtteux  :  October  1,  1907. 

1  live  again — I  breathe  once  more 
the  air  of  the  "Iced  mountain  top" — 
my  heart  expands  at  the  sight  of  my 
beloved  Alps.  After  fifty-six  years  the 
mountain  fever  throbs  in  my  old  veins. 
Bunynn's  Pilgrim  did  not  bail  the  vis- 
ion of  the  Delectable  Hills  with  more 
Joy  and  consolation. 

Yes!  you  were  wise  to  urge  nie  to 
seek  rest  and  change  of  thonght  In 
my  old  haunts,  even  though  you  were 
unable  to  travel  yourself.  There  is 
no  such  rest,  such  change  In  the 
world.  I  have  been  here  but  ten 
days,  and  it  seems  ten  months.  The 
air,  the  sounds,  the  landscape,  the 
life — all  are  new — and  yet  how  full 
of  old  memories — how  fresh  to-day 
and  yet  bow  far  off  In  remem- 
brance. Half  a  century  has  not 
dimmed    the    glory    of    these    eternal 


rocks,  of  these  familiar  marvels. 
And  old  age  only  makes  as  more  able 
to  drink  In  all  their  charm,  for  It 
makes  us  dwell  on  them  with  mc^e  pa- 
tient love  and  reverence,  with  a  wider 
knowledge  of  all  that  Nature  means, 
all  that  It  Inspires,  of  all  the  myriad 
chords  whereby  It  attunes  the  soul. 

Once  more — perhaps  for  the  last 
time — I  listen  to  the  unnumbeted  tink- 
ling of  the  cow-bells  on  the  slopes — 
"the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering 
herd" — to  the  music  of  the  cicadas 
In  the  Bunabine,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
neat-herd  lads,  echoing  back  from  Alp 
to  Alp.  I  hear  the  burbling  of  the 
mountain  rill,  1  watch  the  emerald 
moss  of  the  pastures  gleaming  In  the 
light,  and  now  and  then  the  soft  white 
mist  creeping  along  the  glen,  as  onr 
poet  says,  "pats  forth  an  arm  and 
creeps  from  pine  to  pine."  And  the 
wild  flowers,  even  In  this  waning  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  delicate  lilac  of 
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the  dear  antumn  crocns,'  vhicb  aeema 
to  start  up  elf-Ilke  out  of  tbe  lueb 
grass,  and  the  cor&l  beads  of  tbe 
rowan,  tbe  beech-trees  jnst  besnn  to 
wear  tbeir  antnnm  Jewelry  of  old  gold. 

As  I  stroll  aboDt  tbese  hills,  more 
lelsorelT,  more  tboughtfally  than  I 
used  to  do  of  old  In  my  hot  mountain- 
eering days,  I  have  tried  to  think  out 
what  It  Is  that  makes  tbe  Alpine  land- 
scape so  marvellous  a  tonic  to  the 
spirit — what  Is  tbe  special  cbairm  of 
It  to  those  who  have  once  felt  all  Its 
Inexhaustible  magic.  Other  lands 
have  rare  beauties,  wonders  of  their 
own,  sights  to  live  In  the  memory  for 
ever.  In  France,  In  Italy,  In  Spain, 
In  Greece,  and  In  Turkey,  I  hold  In 
memory  many  a  superb  landscape. 
From  boyhood  upwards  I  thirsted  for 
all  kinds  of  Nature's  gifts,  whether  by 
sea,  or  by  river,  lake,  mountain,  or 
forest  For  sixty  years  at  least  I 
have  roved  about  the  white  cliffs,  the 
moors,  the  riversides,  lakes,  and  pas- 
tures of  our  own  Islands  from  Pen- 
sance  to  Cape  Wrath,  from  Beachy 
Head  to  tbe  Sfaetlands.  I  love  tbem 
all.  But  they  cannot  touch  me,  aa  do 
tbe  Alps,  with  the  sense  at  once  of 
Inexhaustible  loveliness  and  ot  a  sort 
of  conscious  sympathy  with  every 
mood  of  man's  heart  and  brain.  Why, 
then,  is  this  so? 

I  find  It  in  the  Immense  range  of  the 
moods  In  which  Nature  Is  seen  In  tbe 
Alps,  at  least  by  those  who  have  fully 
absorbed  all  the  forms,  sights,  sounds, 
wonders,  and  adventures  they  offer. 
An  hour's  walk  will  shoit  them  all  In 
profoDud  coutrast  and  yet  In  exquisite 
harmony.  The  Alps  form  a  book  of 
Nature  as  wide  and  as  mysterious 
as  Uf  e. 

Earth  has  no  scenes  of  placid  frult- 
f  nlnesB  more  balmy  than  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  larger  Lakes,  crowded  with 
vineyards,   orchards,   groves  and  pas- 
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tures,  down  to  the  edge  of  Its  watery 
mirror,  wherein,  beside  a  semi-tropical 
vegetation,  we  see  tbe  Image  of  some 
medlKval  castle,  of  some  historic 
tower,  and  thence  the  eye  strays  up 
to  sunless  gorges,  swept  with  ava- 
lanches and  streaming  with  feathery 
cascades;  and  higher  yet  one  sees 
against  the  sky  line  ranges  of  terrific 
crags,  girt  with  glaciers,  and  so  often 
wreathed  In  storm  clouds. 

All  that  Earth  has  of  most  sweet, 
softest,  easiest,  most  suggestive  of  lan- 
guor and  love,  of  fertility  and  abun- 
dance— all  Is  seen  In  one  vision  be- 
side all  that  Nature  has  most  hard, 
most  cruel,  most  unkind  to  Man — 
where  life  is  one  long  weary  battle 
with  a  frost-bltteu  soil,  and  every 
peasant's  hut  has  been  built  up  stone 
by  stone,  and  log  by  log,  with  sweat 
and  groans,  and  wrecked  hopes.  In 
a  few  hours  one  may  pass  from  an  en- 
chanted garden,  where  every  sense  Is 
satiated,  and  eveiy  flower  and  leaf 
and  gleam  of  light  Is  intoxication,  up 
Into  a  wilderness  ot  difficult  crags  and 
yawning  glaciers,  which  men  can 
reach  only  by  hard-earned  skill,  tough 
muscles  and  Iron  nerves. 

All  this  is  seen  hi  tbe  Alps  in  one 
vision  and  floods  the  mind  with  the 
Infinitely  varied  contrasts  which  roll 
on  side  by  side  In  the  aspects  ot  Na- 
ture and  in  the  course  of  Human  Life. 
To  know,  to  feel,  to  understand  the 
Alps  is  to  know,  to  feel,  to  understand 
Humanity. 

The  Ocean  in  all  Its  moods  has  these 
contrasts — its  terrible  furies,  Its  vast 
horizon.  Its  glassy  calm.'  Its  ever- 
cbaoglng  aspects  open  to  the  mind 
resources  and  spaces  iuflulte,  with 
ominous  presages  of  storm  r  resources 
snch  as  promise  marvellous  new 
means  to  man,  presages  which 
threaten  blm  with  cruel  death.  But 
Ocean  has  no  history,  no  fruits,  no 
signs  of  human  victory  and  achieve- 
ment With  all  its  limitless  volume 
and  ceaseless  motion,   it  Is  to  Man's 
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ere  a  lifeless  Inhuman  waste,  as  In- 
deed BTTon  felt 

And  HO,  too,  iH  the  Deitert  of  Africa, 
the  Veldt,  the  Prairie  or  the  Far  West 
and  the  Pampaa.  All  have  their  vis- 
ions of  beant^;  and  to  some  aplrlta 
tbey  speak  things  which  very  few  can 
tell  OS  In  words.  A  moor  that  con- 
fronts Snowdon  or  HelTellyn,  or  one 
from  which  we  watch  the  Oullllns  of 
Skye  or  the  Bine  HUls  of  EUlamey — 
all  have  their  special  charm.  Bnt 
they  are  Nature  oat  of  touch  with  Man 
— and  this  Is  no  doabt  the  source  of 
their  power  to  move  us  wltb  a  sense 
of  Inspiration  or  of  rest. 

Italy  has  history,  beauty,  variety, 
and  so  Indeed  has  Soathem  France. 
But  with  all  their  beauty  and  power 
over  the  Imagluetlon  and  the  memory, 
neither  of  these  historic  lands,  apart 
from  their  mountains — and  the  Alps 
of  course  are  In  France,  In  Italy,  In 
Germany,  as  well  as  In  Switzerland — 
neither  Italy  nor  France,  nor  Ger- 
many, as  distinct  from  their  great 
mountain  chains,  possesses  those  thrill- 
ing contrasts  of  exquisite  loveliness, 
of  rich  abundance,  side  by  side  with 
appalling  shapes  of  Nature  In  her  most 
majestic  scorn  and  wrath. 

Only  the  Alps  have  these  deep 
tragic  contrasts,  washing  out  the  soul, 
as  tragedy  does,  wltb  pity  and  terror. 
The  Alps  are  International,  European, 
Humanitarian.  Four  written  lan- 
guages are  spoken  In  their  valleys,  and 
ten  ttmes  as  many  local  patois.  The 
Alpa  are  not  specially  Swiss:  we  used 
to  think  they  were  English — they  be- 
long equally  to  four  nations  of  Eu- 
rope: tbey  are  the  Maftatorium  and  the 
dliwmrliiffl  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
refuge,  the  asylum,  the  second  home 
of  men  and  women  famous  through- 
out the  centuries  for  arts,  literature, 
thought,  religion.  The  poet,  the  phi- 
losopher, the  dreamer,  the  patriot,  the 
exile,  the  bereaved,  the  reformer,  the 
prophet,  the  hero — -have  all  found  In 
the  Alps  a  haven  of  rest,  a  new  home 


where  the  wicked  cease  from  tronbllng, 
where  they  need  neither  fear  nor  suf- 
fer. The  happy  and  the  thoughtless, 
the  thinker  and  the  sick—are  alike  at 
bome  here.  The  patriot  exile  In- 
scribed on  his  honse  on  Lake  Leman — 
omne  aolwm  fortl  polrio.  Wbat  he 
might  have  written  Is — omtUbut  hoc, 
tolum  patria.  To  young  and  old,  to 
strong  and  weak,  to  wise  and  foolish 
alike,  the  Alps  are  a  second  Father- 
land. And  yet  here,  for  my  part,  I 
think  more  and  more  of  my  own  Fa- 
tberland. 

LETTER  II. 
Col  de  Jaman  :  October  2,  1907. 

I  am  Jnst  back  from  a  glorious  stroll 
up  to  Jaman.  Do  you  remember  how 
Byron  tells  us  in  hto  Diary  of  bis  ride 
over  the  pass  from  Vevey  towards  the 
Oherlend,  Just  nlne^  years  ago  In 
this  very  autumn  season?  He  Jots 
down  In  Us  Letters  and  Diary  the 
sensation  of  delight  it  gave  him,  great 
traveller  as  he  then  was.  Never  had 
he  seen  such  an  Ideal  of  pastoral  life 
— not  even  in  the  mountains  of  Alba- 
nia or  Greece.  I  saw  that  luscious 
valley  to-day  through  Byron's  eyea. 
The  Lake  was  gleaming  In  the  Sun, 
fringed  with  scattered  hamlets,  cha- 
lets, villas  and  gardens — chaufced, 
alas!  since  Byron  wrote  his  poem  on 
Chlllon,  since  Julie  and  Balnt-Preuz 
whispered  together  In  the  bosquets^ 
but  not  yet  spoiled — more  cultivated, 
clvlllEed,  and  modemiied,  but  even 
richer  In  vegetation,  more  crowded 
with  human  enjoyments. 

I  passed  up  through  orchards  and 
groves  of  chestnut,  acacia,  and  beecb 
woods,  paat  many  a  sub-troplcsl  ter- 
race, berceau,  and  parterre,  such  as  we 
see  only  here.  In  Italy,  and  along  the 
Mediterranean.  Then  came  the  open 
pastures,  deep  with  lush  grass  In  their 
second  and  third  crop,  studded  with 
brown,  pitchy,  roomy  log-bnitt  chalets, 
each  a  confused  mass  of  tn'vtlen, 
cowsheds,      wooden     balconies,      and 
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apreadlng  eaTea.  The  ceaBeless  cow- 
bells ttnfcled  In  a  gentle  but  mild  har- 
mony, In  scattered  groups  far  and 
near,  whilst  high  above  tbe  berda  were 
being '  gathered  and  brongbt  down  to 
their  winter  stalls,  amidst  Incessant 
■boats  of  the  herdsmen,  re-echoed  from 
the  crags.  Far  and  near  the  eye 
roamed  over  hanging  valleys  clothed 
with  woods  and  copses  of  larch,  pine, 
and  mountain  ash,  thence  to  distant 
lower  plains — all  gleaming  with  tooth- 
some  pastnre,  gay  wild  flowers,  Inez- 
baustlble  Industry,  and  healthy  homes. 

Hour  by  hour  I  trudged  on  upwards 
far  more  leisurely  than  when  I  trod 
this  path  fifty  years  ago — more  slowly 
bnt  more  full  of  thought — and  Indeed 
quite  as  happy  and  elated  as  then  In 
my  muscular  and  Idle  youth.  Right 
and  left  many  tbonsands  of  feet  above 
one  rose  tbe  bare  and  cruel  teeth  of 
Jaman  and  of  Naye,  a  range  of  ser- 
rated crags,  Beamed  with  couloirt, 
down  which  In  spring  torrents  of  snow 
and  rock  tumble  and  crash  and  tear 
deep  rents  In  the  precipice.  From 
time  to  time  my  path  crossed  an  ava- 
lanche track,  down  which  six  months 
earlier  were  wont  to  thunder  masses 
which  could  crush  a  village  and  flood 
a  plain.  Many  a  tall  pine  lay  torn 
across  the  track,  snapped  In  two  or 
wrenched  np  by  Its  roots.  What  a 
symbol  of  a  wrecked  life  Is  the  stump 
of  a  whitened  trunk,  blasted  by  light- 
ning or  battered  down  by  a  volley  of 
rocks,  as  It  lies  helpless  In  the  midst 
of  a  delicious  copse  that  seems  planted 
only  for  man's  enjoyment  and  use! 

And  then  the  highest  pines  were 
passed  and  the  path  had  to  zigzag 
amidst  stones  as  sharp  as  knives. 
There  at  length  desolation  showed  it- 
self in  Its  solltnde  and  Its  nakedness. 
There  the  hardiest  pines  could  not  en- 
dure the  blasts  of  autumn,  the  Ice  of 
winter.  A  goat  here  and  there  could 
pick  some  weeds  for  a  week  or  two 
yet  But  to-morrow,  It  may  be.  In  a 
few  short  weeks  certainly,  these  bare 
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pinnacles  and  ridges  would  be  deep 
beneath  a  mantle  of  snow,  coated  with 
hard  Ice,  and  Inaccessible  except  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  any  but  the  hardiest 
mountaineer,  and  that  only  with  all 
tbe  resources  experience  can  give. 

At  last  I  stood  upon  the  topmost 
crag;  and  what  a  vision  It  opened! 
Far  to  the  east  was  the  line  of  Uber- 
land  ranges — the  white  peaks  of  Jnng- 
frau  and  Wetterhom,  Giant  and  Monk 
— to  the  Bouth  the  silver  aiguilles  of 
Mont  Blanc,  tbe  Dent  du  Midi,  all  hla 
sullen  fangs  powdered  with  fresh 
snow,  the  Diablerets  and  the  long, 
rasping  vista  of  tbe  Savoy  Alps;  West- 
wards the  soft  expanse  of  Leman, 
Swiss  lowlands,  and  distant  Jura, 
studded  with  busy  towns,  thriving  vil- 
lages, orchards,  pastures,  churches, 
vineyards  In  their  flowing  vintages,  in- 
dustry, plenty,  i>eace,  and  health,  as 
If  Barth  and  Man  had  combined  to 
frame  a  Paradise. 

All  this  In  one  inexhaustible  pano- 
rama. All  that  Nature  has  of  sweet- 
est, richest,  dearest — of  hardeat,  wild- 
est, most  grim,  most  deathly.  Sati- 
ated with  tbe  splendor  and  the  mani- 
fold sides  of  this  landscape,  I  sIOFlf 
tramped  down  across  rocks,  meadows 
and  orchards,  and  as  I  came  down  at 
last  upon  tbe  beaming  lake-side,  I  felt 
It  would  almost  be  a  reUef  If  only, 
like  one  of  Rousseau's  petUi  moirra, 
I  could  vent  the  emotion  In  tears. 

There  Is  hardly  a  spot  round  this 
most  poetic  and  historic  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, this  Lake  Iceman  and  Ita  neigh- 
boring valleys  and  mountains,  but 
what  recalls  to  us  some  line  of  poetry, 
some  passage  of  romance,  a  great  lit- 
erary triumph,  a  memorable  conflict, 
an  illustrious  career,  an  heroic  death. 
Foeta  made  the  charm  of  Greece.  But 
poets,  romancers,  dramatists,  moral- 
ists, historians,  theologians,  artists — 
all  combine  to  give  a  special  halo  of 
charm  to  the  Alps  and  the  Alpine 
world  at  large.  Byron,  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire. Othbon,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Tur- 
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ner,  Rusklii,  Scblller,  Mansool,  Scott— 
have  all  stamped  on  the  mind  oC  Eu- 
rope tbelr  special  Ideas  of  this  region. 

Ilouaaeau  was  the  first  to  Bee  its 
poetry,  but  be  Baw  only  one  side  of 
it  Coleridge  chanted  a  magnltlcent 
Hymn  in  tbe  valley  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Shelley  loved  the  Sea  too  much  to  be 
the  true  lover  of  the  Alps.  Tbe  lover, 
the  poet,  the  Prophet  of  the  Alps  is 
Byron.  Only  he  felt  all  the  beauty, 
all  the  majesty,  all  the  humanity,  all 
tbe  terror  of  the  Alps— the  pastoral 
Blmplidty,  the  loT«-lom  memories,  the 
flashing  storms,  thundering  ava- 
lanches, stupendous  cataracts  of  the 
higher  Alps,  the  awful  solitudes  of  tbe 
Upper  Snowflelda,  where  Uaa  stands 
tearless  and  even  masterful  face  to 
face  with  the  very  Spirit  of  Earth. 

All  this  only  Byron  saw  and  felt 
and  told.  Who  could  have  written 
"Manfred"  but  Byron?  Where  could 
Byron  have  placed  Manfred  but  In  the 
Alps?  Can  we  Imagine  Manfred, 
even  on  Scafell  or  on  the  fuy  de 
DAme?  Byron  and  the  Alps  are  of 
kin.  Two  others  of  our  men  knew  the 
Alps  better  than  Byron,  even  saw  their 
charm  more  truly,  but  not  their  awe 
nor  their  majeety  with  equal  power. 
By  the  side  of  Byron  we  have  to  place 
both  Roekin  and  Turner. 

In  the  Alps  I  aomettmes  frame  In  a 
Bingle  view  an  Imaginary  panorama 
of  tbe  long  history  of  Man  and  Man's 
earth.  As  I  look  down  from  tbe  rocks 
which  tower  above  Gllon  I  realize  how 
those  fierce  fangs  of  the  mighty  Dent, 
of  Dlablerets,  of  d'ArgentlSre,  the  long 
spurs  of  Chablals  In  Savoy,  are  tbem- 
aelves  but  the  dibria  of  primeval  Him- 
alayas, from  which  monstroaa  glaciers 
descended  to  scoop  out  tbe  lake.,  I 
see  In  the  mind's  eye  the  preblstorlG 
trlbeB,  whose  origin,  race,  language, 
manners  no  man  now  can  tell  us, 
building  out  Into  the  shallows  of  the 
Lake  their  huts  on  piles,  to  secure  a 
borne  from   enemies   and   beasts,       1 


see  them  fishing,  hunting,  weaving  and 
fighting,  with  needles  and  hooks  of 
bone,  knives  and  axes  of  stone — at  the 
dawn  of  clvUlEatlon  la  Europe. 

I  see  hordes  of  barbarlami  from 
North  and  East  storming  the  Roman 
camps,  and  driving  back  tbe  legions 
on  their  road  to  the  Eternal  City.  1 
watch  the  ewarms  of  Hun,  Burgun- 
dlan,  Aleman,  and  Ooth,  as  they  tramp 
along  tbe  military  roads  of  the  Em- 
pire on  which  Ceesar  and  Hadrian, 
Anrellus,  Cooatantlne,  and  Julian, 
were  used  to  post  out  and  home,  from 
the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Tiber. 
I  see  the  monks  and  Chrlstiao  missions 
pushing  their  way  up  Into  the  pagan 
valleys,  and  planting  here  and  then 
an  abbey  and  a  church.  I  see  the  ebb 
and  fiow  of  feudal  Lord  and  free  tovm. 
the  castle  built  out  Into  the  Lake  or 
crowning  some  dominant  rock,  tbe 
watch  towers,  walls  and  gates  of  tha 
burgher  militia,  the  deadly  tusalo  of 
Savoy,  Hapsburg,  Zftbrlnger,  and  Nas- 
sau. I  bear  the  fierce  quarrels  and 
fiercer  t>attles  of  Catholic  and  Re- 
former, the  deadly  fight  of  one  hnn- 
dred  years  which  ended  in  drawn  bat- 
tle and  equal  partition  of  the  soil  and 

From  bence  I  perceive  the  hills  that 
look  down  on  the  earlier  homes  of 
Swiss  liberty,  and  tbe  bloody  Held  of 
Morat  where  proud  Burgundy  met 
liU  second  crushing  blow.  Par  and 
wide,  from  Leman  to  the  Jura,  lies  a 
land  of  plenty,  industry,  peace  and 
freedom — the  refuge  of  men  hunted  by 
priest  and  king.  The  extreme  horlEOn 
almost  touches  the  asylum  of  the  won- 
derful old  man  who  shook  altars  and 
thrones  with  a  pen  that  dripped  sul- 
phuric acid  and  shot  electric  sparks. 
Beneath  my  feet  lies  the  home  of  Rous- 
seau, the  scenes  of  his  morbid  tm agi- 
nation, bis  sickly  egoism,  bis  Inimi- 
table witchery  of  words.  Ahl  now  1 
see  tbe  hillside  where  the  historian 
wrote  the  last  chapter  of  his  last  vol- 
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ome  and  tlgtaed  to  feel  tbat  tt  was 
at  an  end.  Byron,  Shelter,  Bnakln, 
poets,  hletortaiu,  dlvtnea,  liave  made 
«vet7  Tillage  memorable  In  the  lltera- 
tore  ot  tbe  world.  And  from  Ccesar 
to  Gharieraagne,  from  Rndolph  to  Na- 
poleon, every  great  mler  In  Europe 
baa  graven  his  record  on  the  Alps. 

We  are  apt  to  tanc;  tbat  tlie  charm 
«f  the  Alps  lies  In  Nature,  nnalloyed 
with  life  and  nntoached  by  man.  Far 
from  itl  The  whole  region,  from  Its 
physical  fqrm,  Its  central  position.  Its 
barriers  and  gates  between  the  nations 
and  the  tongues,  It  the  neutral  gronnd 
and  highway  of  Europe.  Its  pasBee, 
from  Hannlt>al's  time  to  Napoleon, 
are  memorable  In  the  crises  of  history. 
For  centaries  since  Roman  times  few 
who  leave  their  own  conntry  fail  to 
find  themselves  there.  And,  for  at 
least  two.  If  not  three,  centuries,  Eu- 
ropean literature  and  poetry  ring  with 
Its  local  memories. 

The  vast  Alpine  semicircle  which 
fltretchea  from  Toulon  to  Trieste  was 
no  donbt  ImpresBive  and  wild  In  the 
primitive  ages,  but  it  was  not  then 
beautiful  and  enchanting.  To  Livy 
and  Cesar,  to  Horace  and  Virgil,  it 
meant  dlfDcnlties,  dangers,  desolKtion. 
To  St.  Bernard,  to  Dante,  to  Chaucer, 
«ven  to  Milton,  moun tains  were  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  in 
the  Ulddle  Ages  much  of  the  Alpine 
region  wne  a  monotonous  forest,  a 
waste  prairie.  It  was  only  as  the 
valleys  began  to  teem  with  abundanc(> 
and  cdltare,  as  homesteads  were 
pushed  up  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  upper  pastures,  as  patha  were 
cnt  across  the  neck  of  the  dividing 
ridges,  as  villages  and  bell  towers  rose 
on  bare  mountain  sides,  as  vines,  or- 
chards, exotic  plants,  and  southern 
trees  were  planted  In  the  sheltered 
plains — it  was  only  then  that  every 
baveller  felt  the  supreme  beauty  ot 
this  land. 

Bee   «   wooded   gorge  at   the   llrst 
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glance  as  we  catch  It  from  the  roadi 
Well!  it  Is  a  pine  forest  like  any  other. 
But  stop  and  watch  it  closer.  The 
whole  valley  teems  with  clearings, 
rich  pastures,  cattle  byres,  log  cabins, 
chape Irles,  roads,  bridges,  belfries — 
esch  wrung  by  the  toll  of  graeratlonB 
from  a  soil  by  nature  barren  and  un- 
kind. The  paths  mount  up  in  long 
serpentine  spirals  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
leaping  across  roaring  torrents  In  dlszy 
arches  and  piercing  precipices  in  cor- 
ridors. A  thousand  feet  above  the  lake 
on  a  shelving  lawn  there  seems  to 
stand  a  gray  rock.  We  look  more  stead- 
ily, and  lo!  it  Is  a  tiny  church.  We  can 
hear  its  bell  softly  chiming.  We  can 
almost  watch  the  peasant  women 
gathering  round  it  at  Angelusl  Tis 
some  Maria  tmm  ScAnee,  some  ifadonno 
del  Satio.  There  on  a  stony  plateau 
or  scanty  clearing,  twice  as  high  as 
our  Snowdon,  there  is  life,  Industry, 
home,  devotion. 

The  traveller  lives  their  life  and  sees 
their  achievements.  Even  on  each 
peak  the  calm  of  rude  blocks,  heaped 
up  as  a  landmark  and  beacon,  testUea 
to  the  triumph  of  man  over  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  nngracloua  Nature.  The 
poet  In  his  moat  perverse  mood  never 
wrote  a  falser  word  than  when  he  said 
la  his  mad  way — "Man  marks  the 
Earth  with  ruin."  No!  Han  clothes 
the  Earth  with  beauty,  charm,  and 
fruit  And  nowhere  on  this  planet 
is  this  seen  In  such  completenesa,  as 
when  In  this  groat  Alpine  world  we 
find  how  Man  has  made  bounteous 
and  glorious  a  tract  which  at  first  was 
hopeless  waste,  and  which  still  in 
some  aspects  seems  to  overwhelm  the 
mind  with  ewe  and  to  paralyze  the 
heart  with  horror. 

When  I  first  saw  these  monitalns 
and  valleys  In  my  early  Oxford  days — 
can  it  really  be  fifty-six  years  ago  and 
more? — I  was  carried  out  of  all  good 
sense  and  self-control  by  the  fasclns- 
tlon  of  this  new  transcendent  world,  J 
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deserted  my  friends  and  comradea,  I 
raced  abont  the  crags  and  rattled 
down  the  snow  gllBsades,  tramped 
tbrougb  the  night,  rose  to  see  the 
dawn  In  mld-sumioer,  and  behaved 
llhe  a  youth  In  a  state  or  delirium.  I 
never  saw  a  freali  peak  bat  I  thirsted 
to  stand  on  It  I  sought  to  be  rid  of 
guides,  companions,  eagegements.  Im- 
pediments, to  turn  night  into  day,  to 
turn  travelling  Into  a  race,  to  slide 
down  every  ooulolr;  and  bathe  In  every 
glacier  pool.  I  am  less  foollsb  now. 
And  tf  1  plod  along  with  an  old  walk- 


Ing-Btlck,  In  Ilea  of  an  aze.  If  1  sel- 
dom go  many  hundred  yarda  without 
halting  to  gase  and  pondor  and  gaxe 
again,  I  now  love  best  the  middle 
heights,  pastures,  and  beaming  wood- 
lands, where  the  snow  peaks  form  Just 
the  setting  of  the  picture.  Tls  per- 
haps to-day  the  fortieth  time  that  I 
look  on  this  perennial  scene  of  won- 
der and  Joy.  And  never  have  I  seen  It 
with  such  hiward  dcllKbt— delight  that 
Is  shadowed  only  by  tbla — Uiat  I  can- 
not have  you  to  share  it  with  me. 

FrtderUi  Harriton. 
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Xo  Burv^  of  books  and  their 
makers  can  very  well  neglect  the  sec- 
ond-hand contingent.  They  resemble 
their  waree,  for  the  most  part,  in  all 
outward  disadvantage  of  comparison 
alongside  the  deaiein  who  sell  us  "the 
last  thing  out"  Their  linen  Is  less 
Bpmce,  their  binding  less  presentable, 
their  edges  want  trimming,  and  their 
backs  are  bent.  Tbey  are  the  train- 
bund,  the  baggage-corps,  in  the  great 
ai-my  of  literature.  They  are  a  cor- 
rective against  the  fever  of  circulations, 
the  clamor  of  advertlsenient,  and  the 
exaggeration  of  reviewers.  Even  In  a 
material  sense  they  are  "makers  of 
books"  lu  BO  far  as  they  doctor  the  Im- 
perfect copy  and  make  It  sound,  by 
tracking  down  the  truant  volnme,  and 
restoring  the  departed  plate,  binding 
whd'e  necessary,  and  bringing  a  tat- 
tered work  back  to  rehabilitation  and 
Its  right  mind.  For  one  library  they 
scatter,  they  help  to  start  a  doBen 
more,  and  If  In  the  process  some  of 
the  gold  comes  off  the  books  and  finds 
its  way  Into  their  pockets,  who  cares? 

Quite  beyond  the  limit  of  the  demon- 
strable Information  they  contain,  there 
Is  a  psychology  In  boc^s;  they  have 
emotions,    yon    may   say,    as    well   as 


faculties,  and  the  way  to  reach  the  soul 
of  an  author,  humanly  speaking.  Is  t» 
study  his  work  In  the  guise  In  which 
It  left  his  hands.  Here  again  we  de- 
pend upon  the  second-hand  dealers,  the 
men  who  i  shake  their  heads  at  tempo- 
rary fame,  and  have  parcelled  so  many 
Mudle-msde  celebrities  away  into  the 
limbo  of  reductlonB  and  "remainders." 
Yet  they  are  not  merely  a  break-down 
gang  to  clear  away  the  Utter;  they 
are  the  staff  of  the  permanent  way; 
and  the  greatest  man  who  ever  drove 
along  It  to  renown  and  fortune  was  a 
man  already  mentioned  in  these  gos- 
siping chapters— I  allnde  to  Bernard 
Quaritch. 

The  details  of  his  life  are  easily  re- 
ducible to  a  paragraph,  while  the 
oddities  of  his  character  wonld  fill  oat 
a  novel.  He  was  bom  In  a  village  of 
Praeslaa  Saxony,  four  years  after 
Waterloo  had  come  and  gone,  leaving 
Germany  to  work  out  her  own  unity 
and  salvation.  He  served  his  time  to 
a  bookseller  In  Nordhausen  until  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  then  he  spent  three 
years  with  a  publishing  firm  In  Berlin. 
In  1842  he  came  to  London  and  served, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  ebao  of  Henry 
George  Bohn,  of  Covent  Garden.    Th© 
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aulary  was  pheuoqieiial— twentr-foui 
Bblllings  a  week— and  there  is  no 
record  to  show  whether  master  and 
man  perceived  t&e  other's  real  capac- 
ity. It  la  the  silent  msji  who  wins. 
There  Is  a  legend  tliat  he  and  Bohn  once 
came  to  a  tuaele  of  worda,  and  if  Ic  be 
tnie,  then  the  one  must  have  broken 
bla  mle  ol  bridling  His  tongue,  and 
the  ottiw  may  have  got  some  inkling 
of  Ills  SDtwrdinate's  m^t  and  resolu- 
tion. The  story  goes  that  when 
Qnarltcb  announced  an  intention  of 
leaving,  Bohn  took-  offence,  and  re- 
marked, "But  why?  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" "I  am  going,"  was  the  answer, 
"to  set  up  In  opposition  to  you."  "It's 
like  your  impudence,"  satd  Bohn:  "I'd 
have  yoD  know  that  I  am  the  first 
bocAaeller  In  England."  nils  was 
matter  of  doubt,  but  Quariteh  waived 
the  argument  He  retorted:  "Yes,  but 
1  am  going  to  be  the  first  bookseller 
lu  Europe."  He  carried  out  bis  threat, 
and  K  be  bad  thrown  the  other  con- 
tinents Into  the  txiast  as  well,  be 
would  have  done  no  one  any  harm,  for 
be  lived  and  worked  to  make  his  pre- 
diction true. 

At  Bobn's  he  came  to  know 
Lowndes,  of  "The  Bibliographer's  Man- 
ual," and  in  the  process  of  assisting 
in  bis  works,  he  acquired  something  of 
the  old  compiler's  metbod.  But  as  the 
Frenchmen  still  had  much  to  teach  us 
In  the  Oneaee  of  old  book-lore,  he  spent 
a  year  In  the  book-shops  of  Paris,  and 
came  back  to  help  his  former  master, 
Bohn,  in  the  preparation  of  bis  great 
catalogue  of  1S47.  In  that  year  he 
took  out  natural Izatlon  papers  as  a 
British  subject,  and  started  for  him- 
self at  a  tiny  corner-shop  la  what  Is 
now  Charing  Cross  Road.  He  had  a 
handful  of  savings  as  his  capital.  His 
first  catalogue  was  o  single  sheet 
called  "Qnaritch's  Book  Circular,"  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
pnblic&tl<Mis  which  are  contested  In  the 
open  market  of  the  sale-rooms  almost 


tui  fiercely  as  the  rarities  th^  sperJfy. 
The  Isst  catalogue  of  the  firm  came 
out  lu  seven  folio  volumes  with  many 
supplements,  and  the  care  Is  Incon- . 
celvable  that  goes  into  the  making  of 
a  monumental  list  like  that  Quar- 
Itcb's  catalogues  have  open  shelves  of 
their  own  in  the  Round  Room  of  the 
Brldsb  Museum,  alongside  the  State 
Papers  and  all  the  thumb- worn 
drudges  of  ready  reference.  But  the 
great  Bernard  was  something  more 
than  a  seller  and  a  llst'Compller,  for 
be  specialized  and  published  on  bis 
own  account  The  Crimea  established 
bis  vogue  as  a  source  for  the  litera- 
tures of  Sastem  Europe,  and  be  pub- 
lished In  rapid  succession  grammars 
and  glossaries  In  Russian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Arabic.  Meanwhile  be 
went  on  buying  and  sweeptaig  all  be- 
fore him.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel's 
famous  library  came  into  the  market, 
and  the  modest  comer-shopman  who 
bagged  bis  Mazarine  Bible  for  £596 
came  to  be  known  aa  a  dealer  In  this 
costly  rarity,  for  in  the  QMce  of  forty 
years  he  had  half  a  dozen  copies  of  It 
through  his  hands,  and  one  of  them  be 
priced  at  £4,000. 

Those  things  are  not  captured  In  the 
toeth  of  the  traders  and  turned  to 
profit  without  knowledge,  courage, 
capital,  and  patience.  When,  after 
thirteen  years,  be  moved  Into  lo, 
Piccadilly,  he  had  spread  his  reputa- 
tion everywhere  as  the  boldest  wolf 
lu  the  pack,  and  wherever  books 
proved  laaccesslble  the  connoisseurs 
had  learned  to  come  to  Quaritch.  He 
never  did  Justtce  to  the  contents  of 
the  boc^  be  bought  and  sold;  no  man 
could— not  even  a  MagllabecchI;  bnt 
uo  one  had  such  a  Jew's  eye  for  a  Osx- 
ton  or  a  Gutenberg,  a  rare  old  Oodez 
or  a  gbakemeare  quarto.  If  ever  yon 
pushed  your  way  In  thcongb  the  Pic- 
cadilly crowd  and  the  narrow  door 
which  served  for  every  purpose,  you 
were  safe  to  see  before  yon  left  some 
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well-nlgb  prlcelees  treasure  of  an  older 
^orkl— a  cnimblliig  Korsa  or  a  Tal- 
madlc  m&nmcnpt  swathed  la  a  rtiggeA 
talltb  or  a  camel-Bkin.  Toa  might  Bee 
a  row  of  Elzevirs  propped  up  a^lnat 
a  Pande«t  from  aome  old  notair's 
Itbrar?  In  Fadoa,  or  a  gem-eDcmated 
Book  of  Hours  aome  broken  gpanlah 
monastery  had  rellagulahed  with  alghs 
and  groans,  aa  It  twA  a  laat  leave  of 
the  lllamlnated  wonders  traced  within. 
In  Qoarltch'B  shop,  somehow,  yoa 
got -a  pecnllar  smell  of  learning  and 
antiquity  that  was  unattataable  else- 
where,  except  perhaps  in  that  fine  relic 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  PUntln  Mu- 
seum at  Antwerp.  And  he  waa  as 
taciturn  as  any  mediaeval  scholar. 
Conversation  he  despised  except 
among  his  cronies  and  the  quaint  club 
be  formed  called  the  "Sette  of  Odde 
Volumes."  He  detested  the  inutUltlee 
and  small-talk  of  the  passing  day,  and 
the  casual  twaddle  about  trifles  like 
the  weather  or  the  government  was 
pretty  safe  to  land  you  In  a  snub.  He 
rarely  looked  up  from  bis  desk,  and 
when  be  did  be  showed  an  Impatient, 
stem,  and  energetic  face,  lit  by  an  Im- 
plied but  eloquent  remainder  of  the 
value  of  time.  Dust  seemed  thoroughly 
congenial  to  him,  aud  he  showed  to 
advantage  in  bis  workaday  attire. 
The  commonalty,  bearing  so  much 
about  bis  fabulous  wealth,  were  In- 
cllned  to  doubt  It  when  they  bearded 
blm  In  bit  den  and  found  blm  such  a 
bent,  unceremonious,  unassamlng  fig- 
ure. One  day,  when  the  entrance  was 
unguarded,  an  Itinerant  pedlar  bandied 
his  wares  Into  the  shop,  and,  as  he 
strode  through  avenues  of  books,  his 
basket  knocked  handreds  of  pounds' 
worth  of  learning  to  the  ground. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  great  man's 
desk,  Quarltch,  without  looking  up,  in- 
quired his  business,  and  got  the 
abrupt,  alarming  cballeDge:  "Ten  a 
penny,  walnntsr'  It  was  tiie  only  mo- 
ment, BO  far  as  I  have  ever  heard. 
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when  the  bookseller  fell  Into  volubility. 
Quarltch's  great  momenta  were  at 
the  book-flales.  Wben  be  entered,  be 
said  little  or  nothing:  his  bids  were 
nods;  and  when  be  left,  it  waa  bis 
rivals'  turn  to  talk,  generally  of  tbtir 
dlscomfltnre  and  wondermenL  His 
purchases  were  Homeric  tn  their 
grandeur.  He  beat  the  best  French- 
men at  the  Dldot  sales  in  1878  and 
ISTS;  and  at  tiie  Perkins  sale  he  sp«it 
£11,000,  buying  halt  the  whole  and  all 
the  best  He  was  the  chief  buyer  at 
Sotheby's  when  the  Hamilton  and 
Beckford  libraries  came  under  the 
hammer;  and  at  the  «id  of  tbe  Sunder- 
land sale  at  PutUck  and  Simpson's,  he 
made  such  triumphant  inroads  In  that 
mighty  stock,  that  be  was  moved  to 
rise  and  make  a  little  speech  congratu- 
lating all  concerned  on  "the  greatest 
book-sale  that  the  world  had  ever 
known."  When  It  was  over,  he  was 
heard  to  blame  himself  tor  bis  extrava- 
gance; but  presently  tbe  Osterley  sale 
came  along,  and  be  bought  aa  vigor- 
ously as  ever.  He  acted  as  agent  and 
publisher  for  tbe  proceedings  of  mauy 
of  tbe  learned  corporations— tbe  British 
Museum,  the  Government  of  India,  tbe 
Hakluyt  Society,  tbe  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  a  dozen  otben;  and  in  tbe 
Ann's  present  premises  In  Grafton 
Street  there  ere  rooms  set  apart  for 
each  of  these  departments  of  Its  activ- 
ity, Even  his  smaller  deals  bad  some- 
thing of  tbe  heroic  In  their  mould.  It 
waa  Quarltch  who  published  for  Ed- 
ward FItzGerald  the  Drat  version  of  hla 
"Omar,"  and  when  tbe  tiny  brown- 
paper  book  fell  on  an  unappreclatlve 
world  tbe  surplus  was  dumped  Into 
the  outside  box  to  take  Its  chance  at  a 
penny  a  copy.  It  la  said  that  Roesettl 
found  It  drat,  lead  It  to  a  select  com- 
pany of  Swinburne  and  their  friends, 
and  la  this  way  a  day  or  two  served  to 
disperse  a  couple  of  hundred  uncon- 
sidered trifles  that  are  now  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.     Tbe  incident  Is  fa- 
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mo  118  In  the  annala  of  blblloKraphy, 
tflit  Id  comparlaon  with  the  magni- 
tude ol  Quarltch'B  transactloiis  It  waa 
what  the  Irishman  called  "a  fijr-blte 
In  the  thracklesB  furrmamint."  Mean- 
while his  catalogues  went  on,  and  one 
of  the  flnt  of  hla  more  Important  ones, 
the  "Blbllotheca  Xrlographlca,  Typo- 
graphlca,  et  Palteographlca"  of  1873, 
was  a  masterpiece.  The  Index  alone 
of  one  of  Its  successors  In  the  elgbttee 
com  £1,000  In  the  ptodactlon,  apart 
from  the  bnik  of  the  work,  and  tbe 
whole  was  styled  by  an  authority  "a 
suitable  monument  which  will  be  re- 
garded with  wonder  and  veneration  as 
long  as  the  love  of  books  and  the  use 
of  books  exist" 

Before  he  died  Qaarltch  warned  his 
son  and  succeesor  tbat  the  shop  In  Pic- 
cadilly would  soon  be  uaaerrlceable, 
and  for  years  they  were  engaged  In  a 
quest  for  other  premises.  Albermarle 
Street  seemed  a  likely  quarter,  partly 
for  Its  quietude,  associations,  and  ac- 
cessibility, and  a  Street  which  contains 
the  headquarters  of  John  Murray,  the 
houses  of  Nell  Gwynn  and  more  repu- 
table folk,  and  the  Royal  Institution 
Into  the  bargain.  Is  not  without  Induce- 
ments for  the  owner  of  the  greatest 
book-fihop  In  the  world.  In  the  nick  of 
time  there  came  Into  the  market  the 
old  bouse  In  Orafton  Street  which  was 
once  famous  as  the  town  house  of 
Admiral  Howe,  and  thla  gave  the 
necessary  light,  space,  and  solidity, 
with  the  calm  environment  required. 
The  result  Is  a  spaclons  shop  that 
opens  Into  Mr.  Quarltch's  study  at  the 
back,  and  a  wide  old  Adams  staircase 
that  leads  past  landings  and  well- 
stored  cases  Into  the  chief  store-room, 
where  the  rare  bindings  and  Incunab- 
ula are  Installed.  Here  yon  may  see 
the  edlflo  prlncept  ot  Homer  that  the 
Kerlls  of  Florence  bad  printed  at  their 
own  expense  In  1488;  and  side  by  side 
with  It,  and  all  around,  a  collection  of 
colIecUons,  of  everything  In  tbe  way  of 


script  or  print  that  has  ever  been  en- 
riched by  the  brain  or  tbe  band  of 
man.  Tbls  blazon  of  old  gold  and 
color  looks  as  If  the  treasure  and  splen- 
dor ot  the  "Arabian  Nlghta"  had  been 
melted  In  a  giant  crucible,  and  poured 
Into  a  library  instead  of  a  mould. 

Quaritch  had  an  Invincible  belief  lo 
books  as  an  Investment,  and  hdd  that 
whatever  price  waa  paid  for  tbe  rare 
and  perfect  book  would  be  reached  as 
the  passion  for  bibliography  developed. 
The  demand  grows,  the  snpply  is 
dwindling.  The  New  World  has 
caught  on,  and  redoubled  the  emulation 
of  the  connoisseurs,  so  that  the  de- 
parture westward  of  mncb  of  our  beet 
has  made  the  rest  dearer  lu  more 
senses  than  one.  This  la  the  one  busi- 
ness In  the  world,  as  Mr.  Quaritch  told 
me  once,  which  Is  personal  In  Its  es- 
wnce,  and  Imaginative  In  Its  outlook. 

Charing  Cross  Road  was  non-existent 
when  Quaritch  eet  up  shop;  it  has 
come  Into  being  since,  and  now  tbat 
Holywell  Street  has  disappeared  It 
must  stand  as  our  London  substitute 
for  tbe  bookstalls  and  the  boxes 
along  the  terrace  of  the  Seine. 
The  comparison  Is  not  Inapt,  for 
our  English  climate  Is  as  moist  as  the 
air  of  any  river-edge,  and  Instead  Of 
the  Seine  we  have  the  human  tide  that 
ebbs  and  flows  at  Charing  Cross. 
Certainty  one  Calls  to  find  In  the  pages 
of  TJzanne  bibliophiles  more  devoted 
than  those  who  haunt  the  boxes  be- 
tween 8L  Martin's  and  St.  Giles'. 
Nothing  seems  to  daunt  them;  they 
face  alike,  as  Mr.  Dobson  says, 

Tbe  common  thoroughfare. 
The  dust,  the  beating  rain,  and  all 
The  shame  and  squalor  of  the  stall. 

In  tbe  rain  their  only  concern  seems 
to  be  to  unmask  their  quarry  from  Its 
shelter  of  tarpaulin;  In  the  dog  days 
they  endure  the  same  heroic  overcoats 
and  mufflers  that  they  sport  In  winter. 
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Ab  for  their  pre7,  notblug  BeemB  to 
come  amiBB;  and  In  a  single  Any  yon 
And  the  strangeet  dtoparlties  between 
the  books  and  their  buyera.  Clerics 
buy  yellow -backs;  gentlemen  from  the 
"hallB"  and  the  Hippodrome  come  and 
hunt  for  Ideas  In  antic  and  coatnme; 
postmen  buy  anything  from  music  to 
sociology;  lads  buy  anything  from 
"crlba"  to  "ahockers."  I  once  met  a 
copy  of  Gulcclardlul  In  the  original 
coming  away  in  the  hands  of  an  ardent 
student  of  langaages  who  Is  a  porter 
at  Victoria  Station.  The  other  day 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  emerging  Crom  one  of  these 
bannts,  and  I  had  the  temerity  to  ask 
what  he  had  captured.  The  answer 
disposed  of  any  hope  that  the  sweets 
of  office  had  tempted  him  to  higher 
flights  than  usnal,  for,  "tme  to  the 
kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home," 
he  had  bought  an  old  pamphlet,  relat- 
ing to  Battersea.  Were  one  to  take 
Charing  Cross  Road  and  tell  Its  Btory 
from  end  to  end,  the  book-shops  would 
make  the  cream  of  the  story;  and  one 
of  the  romances  of  it  all  relates  not  to 
a  book-shop  but  the  memory  of  one. 
It  is  the  site  of  the  shop  just  referred 
to  as  Quaritch 's  first  venture,  and  it  re- 
mains as  an  instance  of  the  sentiment 
of  a  man  who  was  rarely  suspected  of 
heartstrings  or  any  luxury  of  that 
kind.  Years  after  he  removed  to  Pic- 
cadilly he  retained  the  old  premises  as 
a  warehouse,  and  when  the  march  of 
improvement  swept  this  way,  be  still 
retained  the  site,  and  now  It  adjoins 
Wyndham's  Theatre — a  derelict  plot 
walled  in  with  hoardings,  like  a  Laza- 
rus, hectic  and  unsightly,  among  its 
loftier  neighbors. 

Shall  we  take  another  type  of  book- 
seller and  subject  him  to  a  kindly 
scrutiny?  Saving  your  patience,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  better  Instance  than 
a  man  who.  In  dealing  with  second- 
hand wares,  has  Btrucic  an  original  line 
of  his  own.     In  this  Latin  Quarter  of 


ours — the  one  spot  wbere  UUiger** 
Colin  with  hla  book-burst  pockets 
would  have  been  thoroughly  at  home — 
Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  more  claims 
than  seniority  to  be  considered  repre- 
sentative. He  has  done  more  to  widen 
our  acquaintance  of  poets  and  play- 
wrights in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean eras  than  perhaps  any  other  liv- 
ing man.  To  him  we  owe  Trabeme 
and  Strode,  fine  singers  both,  .who  had 
Borvlved  In  mannacrlpt  only,  and  might 
have  gone  unlaurelled  down  to  dasty 
death  but  for  his  discernment.  Out 
of  the  flies  of  the  old  laitdon  Moga^Anv 
he  has  rescued  and  identlfled  many  un- 
known pieces  from  the  pen  of  Lamb^ 
and  he  has  recovered  more  than  one 
old  English  play  which  looks  like  giv- 
ing its  author  a  place  alongside  Web- 
ster and  Dekker.  Of  late,  Bcoaiins 
through  fresh  plies  of  unprlnted  manu- 
scripts, be  came  across  two  manu- 
script versions  of  Sidney's  "Arcadia" 
— each  differing  from  each,  and  botb 
from  the  flual  version  we  so  freely 
discuss  and  rarely  read.  One  or  two 
things  of  moment  relating  to  the  origin 
of  that  fine  romance  have  come  to  light 
through  his  happy  agency;  and  we 
may  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
difficult  and  narrow  field  of  Shake- 
spearean blt^rapby.  As  for  minor 
gleanings  in  this  and  similar  fields, 
they  are  many  and  valuable,  and  are 
to  find  their  way  soon  Into  another 
published  volume.  All  this  la  a  sig- 
nal achievement  for  a  man  who  spent 
a  youth  of  grinding  pover^  aod  scanty 
education.  He  was  thirty  when  he 
broke  away  from  a  sonlless  occnpatlon, 
and  Bet  out  with  a  ten-pound  note  to 
learn  the  arduous  and  difficult  trade  of 
a  dealer  In  books.  In  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  lUm  at  sundry 
times,  he  confesses  to  something  over 
Bixty  years  of  age,  and  an  unbroken 
habit  of  reading  from  five  to  six  boars 
a  day.  This  Is  the  secret  of  It  all — 
complete  absorption  In  the  one  pursuit. 
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the  love  of  books,  first  for  tbelr  own 
sake,  and  secondly  as  a  medium  tor 
honest  dealing  with  one's  fellow-men. 
On  tbetr  own  merits,  as  George  Uol- 
man  said,  modest  men  are  dumb.  The 
ooe  thing  on  which  Mr.  Dobell  prides 
himself  la  that  be  was  of  some  service 
daring  life  to  that  melaocbol]'  and 
distracted  soul.  "B.V."  Thomson;  and 
U  only  for  the  part  he  played  In  sus- 
taining and  encouraging  blm,  long  be- 
fore his  means  enabled  Um  to  publish 
Tliomson's  poems,  all  who  know  "The 
Clt7  of  Dreadful  Night,"  and  the  clr- 
cumatances  Of  the  author's  life,  will 
hold  Mr.  Dobell  In  grateful  remem- 
brance. As  he  says  himself,  "The 
thing  that  galled  me  when  I  was  young 
was  to  be  chained  to  a  thankless  and 
sordid  trade  where  I  could  nevor  call 
my  brain  my  own;  and  if  I  have  had 
sn  ambition  gratified  In  life,  it  was  to 
feel  that  I  had  Juetlfled  my  life  by  do- 
ing some  good  to  other  men,  and,  above 
all  else,  to  that  fine,  sad  singer."  It 
is  an  eloquent  vindication  of  a  life  of 
hard  wortc,  and  those  who  know  Hr. 
Dobell  are  well  aware  that  his  sympa- 
thy for  poetry  proceeds  from  a  r^ned 
and  geualue  poetic  gift  of  his  own. 

London  at  first,  to  a  provincial, 
seems  strangely  devoid  of  the  kindly . 
old-style  booksellers  he  has  left  behind. 
One  or  two  snch  still  remain,  but  they 
are  survivals  of  a  past  generation,  and 
these  few  admit,  on  close  inquiry,  that 
th^  are  not  Londoa-bom.  One  of  tbe 
best  of  them  Is  a  Northnmbrlsn  and 
an  octogenarian,  who  has  been  a  book- 
seller for  sixty-nine  years,  withont  a 
holiday,  and,  until  lately,  withont  an 
Illness.  He  has  been  dabbed  "worthy 
and  IntelUgent"  In  the  pages  of  the 
WtootWRth  CaUury,  and  still  survived. 
Talk  with  him  when  he  Is  In  tbe  vein, 
and  yon  will  find  John  Balkeld  at 
eighty-one  stilt  unimpaired  in  faculty 
and  full  of  lively  recollections  of  Ua- 
caulay  and  Carlyle  and  others  who 
have  dealt  with  him.    As  a  youngster 
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be  was  "put"  to  a  Hexbam  bookseller, 
and  bonnd  apprentice  as  the  only  cure 
for  truancy-  After  serving  bis  Inden- 
tures, he  did  what  Johnson's  father 
used  to  do,  be  tramped  from  fair  to 
fair  with  seven  or  eight  stone  of  books 
and  a  £4  pedlar's  license;  and  after  a 
twenty-flve  or  thirty  miles  Journey, 
thought  nothing  of  standing  ia  a  mar- 
faet-place  all  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing disposing  of  his  wares.  But  they 
were  rough-and-tumble  times.  He 
tried  a  spell  as  assistant  to  a  public 
conjurer,  and  then  again  as  sponge- 
hold»  to  a  pugilist;  and  when  be  bad 
tired  of  these  more  devious  occupa- 
tlona,  and  gone  back  to  book  peddling, 
he  walked  one  day  Into  Bristol  with 
his  stock  of  books  and  a  hundred  sov- 
ereigns In  his  pocket,  and  set  out  again 
at  night,  afoot  and  all  but  penniless, 
for  Birmingham.  Gold  and  books  bad 
gone  at  a  gaming  table,  leaving  him 
with  fourpence,  and  the  crude  experi- 
ence. That  la  sixty  years  since,  and 
the  chief  recollections  of  the  prosper- 
ous Interval  are  his  memories  of  Ua- 
caulay  and  Carlyle. 

"Tbe  first  shop  I  opened  In  London,'' 
he  says,  "was  In  Featherstone  Bnlld- 
ings,  a  little  thoroughfare  off  Holboro 
that  rejoiced  In  a  double  bottle-neck, 
and  a  row  of  raUways  across  It  half- 
way up.  I  was  unpacking  some  cases 
of  books  one  morning  that  1  bad 
bought  at  Beverley,  and,  because  there 
was  no  better  place  available,  I  was 
unpacking  them  In  the  roadway.  Up 
came  a  grave  and  pleasant  gentleman, 
very  well  set  up  and  neatly  dressed, 
who  stopped  and  looked  on  as  If  be 
were  fully  at  home  in  that  kind  of 
neighborhood  and  also  with  the  kind  ' 
of  Job  I  was  engaged  on.  It  was  a 
long  time  afterwards  that  I  heard  he 
was  Lord  Macaulay,  and  the  customer 
who  told  me  became  Lord  Justice  Ft?. 
"May  I  look  at  these  books?"  the 
stranger  asked.  I  said  "Certainly," 
and  went  and  got  a  chair  for  htm; 
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bnt  I  was*  In  BO  smaU  a  way  then  that 
I  had  to  borrow  It  He  aat  down 
and  went  tbron^b  tbe  lot,  qolcklr  but 
thoroughly,  and  made  a  big  aelectloa 
of  hlBtorlcal  tracts  of  the  period  Just 
after  the  Civil  War.  Be  aaked  what 
he  was  to  pay,  and  I  said  a  flhllltns 
apiece.  He  seemed  astonlBhed,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  hear  blm  grumble, 
when  he  said,  "I  am  rery  pleased  to 
have  come  across  them,  and  to  find 
you  are  so  reasonable  In  your  terms." 
He  came  again  and  again,  and  each 
time  took  several  pounds'  wortb  away 
with  him,  carrying  them  himself  and 
never  allowing  me  to  make  a  parcel 
except  80  far  as  to  string  them  up. 
He  was  always  eager  to  learn  when 
I  bod  new  consignments  coming,  and 
once  when  I  told  blm  I  bad  bonght  a 
fresh  lot  of  Civil  War  tracts  and  atnlT 
relating  to  tbe  time  of  William  and 
Mary,  he  showed  some  mild  impatience 
at  learning  It  was  too  late  to  unpack 
them  that  day.  He  begged  me  to  go 
through  them  soon,  and  I  said  I  would 
sit  up  that  nlgbt  and  sort  them  out  by 
the  morning.  He  asked  what  time  1 
opened  shop,  and  I  said  elgbt  o'clock. 
He  was  there  on  the  step  next  morn- 
ing to  the  minute,  and  commenced  on 
his  task,  one  pile  after  another.  1 
soon  found  he  had  had  no  breakfast, 
but  all  I  coald  persuade  him  to  take 
was  a  cup  of  cofFee.  After  a  conple 
ot  hours'  hard  sorting,  he  chose  two 
or  three  hundred  pieces,  paid  for  them, 
and  engaged  for  me  to  deliver  them  at 
the  Albany  that  nigbt.  I  took  them 
myself,  and  I  should  say  the  year  was 
1S95  or  '66.  I  remember  bla  repeating 
bis  pleasure,  the  last  time  I  saw  blm, 
that  I  bad  dealt  with  him  so  fairly. 
"You  have  saved  me  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,"  he  said,  "for  what 
you  charge  me  a  shilling  for,  I  have 
been  In  the  habit  of  paying  other 
people  ten."  Which  I  thought  was 
very  (air  of  blm,  considering  how 
alow  boyera  are  as  a  rule  to  see  any 


side  to  a  bargain  but  hla  owtL" 
Aaotba  recollection  relates  to  Car- 
lyle,  and  as  Garlyle  reminiscences  are 
fast  running  to  the  ebb.  It  Is  w<Hth  ■ 
little  more  Invasion  on  the  reader's 
patience.  "When  I  moved  ray  shop  to 
Orange  Street,  one  of  my  best  custom- 
ers was  a  Chelsea  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Swift — he  was  an  eager  col- 
lector In  everything  relating  to  Irlsb 
hiatoiy.  But  he  was  getting  much 
older  then  than  I  am  now,  and  very 
early  hi  1864,  I  think,  he  decided  to 
sell  his  library  and  save  it  from  the 
hammer.  I  was  to  wait  on  him  early 
one  morning,  not  In  a  cart  bat  a  ban- 
Bom,  and  the  time  we  agreed  on  was 
six  o'clock.  I  was  there  on  the  Urn- 
bankment  at  half-past  five  and  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Cbeyne  Walk,  smok- 
ing and  watching  the  dawn,  when  a 
curious  figure  came  down  one  ot  the 
streeta,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same 
occupations.  Whether  it  waa  my  rel- 
ish for  tobacco,  or  the  onuanal  sight 
of  a  stranger  with  a  vehicle  there  at 
that  time  of  morning,  I  can't  aay,  but 
the  old  gentleman  came  across  tbe 
road  to  me,  and  I  saw  It  was  not  my 
client  He  wore  a  round  black  velvet 
skull-cap,  and  a  loosiab  dressing-gown, 
and  BO  far  aa  I  recollect,  the  pipe  be 
waa  smoking  was  a  clay.  He  passed 
the  time  of  day,  and  when  he  caught 
my  Northumbrian  accent  tt  seemed 
somehow  to  take  the  edge  ofF  things. 
He  asked  me  what  my  business  was, 
and  when  I  told  him  all  about  Swift 
and  his  books,  he  arranged  to  call  and 
see  them.  We  parted,  and  I  made 
my  deal;  but  Instead  of  waiting  till 
I'd  got  the  books  in  order,  he  came 
that  very  afternoon  and  spent  three 
or  four  pounds  with  me.  Uke  Ma- 
caulay,  he  wouldn't  let  me  trouble  to 
tie  the  parcel  np.  bnt  had  the  books 
tied  up  with  string  and  carried  them 
oir  there  and  then.  He  came  several 
times  after  that,  and  months  passed 
before  I  knew  It  was  Thomas  Oarlyle. 
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Portraits  of  notable  autbore,  jaa  see, 
were  not  so  tblck  upon  the  ground  in 
those  daj'B,  and  a  man  had  more 
chance  of  walldng  about  without  an- 
noyance. History  was  what  he  seemed 
to  buy,  and  not  so  much  English  or 
Scotch,  but  Irish  history;  and  1  re- 
member that  for  every  parcel  he 
bought  (and  he  was  a  pretty  shrewd 
judge  of  prices),  he  Insisted  on  some- 
thing being  knocked  oS.  It  la  a  pretty 
common  weakness  with  all  oor  clients, 
and  Carlyle  was  not  a  Scotchman  for 
nothing." 

This  weakness  for  the  fractional  re- 
docdoa,  tbongh,  is  a  dangerous  thing 
la  a  parsnlt  like  book-buying,  and  an- 
other of  thia  dealer's  recollections 
points  the  moral  better  than  any  hom- 
ily. In  the  early  seventies  he  bought 
as  part  of  the  contents  of  a  private 
library  a  valuable  heap  of  Bums  ma- 
terial— presentation  copies  of  songs 
signed  by  the  poet,  portraits,  anto- 
graphs,  letters,  and  a  book  of  unex- 
ampled Importance  to  the  poet's  critics 
and  biographers.  Gromek  describes 
It  as  sach  In  his  "Bellques  of  Robert 
Bums."  It  consists  of  a  copy  of  the 
"Scots  Musical  Museum,"  which  the 
poet  annotated  for  his  friend.  Captain 
Blddell  of  Glenrlddell,  to  the  extent  of 
a  buDdred  and  forty  critical  entries, 
many  of  them  of  tolerable  length.  It 
was  the  stingy  bid  of  a  rival  tbat  set 
Mr.  Salkeld  examining  bis  find  more 
closely,  and  when  he  entered  the  par- 
cel up  In  his  next  catalogue  at  a  price 
of  110  guineas,  the  descrlpUoa  occu- 
pied two  pages.  Toa  may  see  it  la  the 
complete  file  of  his  catalogues  which 
Is  preserved  (no  common  honor  this)  lo 
the  Bodleian  Library.  The  custom  of 
tbe  trade  is  to  post  catalogues  to  tbe 
provinces  a  day  before  those  that  go 
to  subscribers  in  town,  and  tbe  sequel 
came  like  a  whirlwind  next  morning. 
"A  man  drove  up  to  the  door,"  says 
Mr.  Salkeld,  "and  annonnced  himself 
as    Mac    So-and-so    of    Eilmamock — 


Just  like  a  chieftain  In  Wavftley — and 
by  George  he  looked  It,  for  he  was  a 
fair  big  figure  of  a  man.  He  asked 
to  see  tbe  Bums  stutF,  and  after  look- 
ing it  over,  never  asked  bow  I  came 
by  It,  but  wanted  to  know  what  dis- 
count I'd  give.  I  told  Mm  the  usual 
10  per  cent  allowed  to  the  trade,  and 
he  offered  a  stingy  £80.  Now  I  knew 
he  was  rich,  and  I  was  not,  and  I  re- 
fused, although  it  he  had  told  me  of 
the  clients  who  had  commissioned  bim 
I  might  have  thought  it  over.  He 
said  no  more,  but  walked  out  of  the 
shop,  and  a  quiet  gentleman  wbo  was 
standing  by  asked  for  tbe  chance  In- 
stead. In  less  than  five  mlnutes'be 
was  off  In  a  cab  with  the  parcels  tied 
up,  when  back  came  the  Scotchman. 
"I'll  tak'  'em,"  he  sold,  and  I  told  him 
they'd  gone.  Big  as  be  was,  he 
fainted,  and  If  I  hadn't  held  him  up 
he'd  have  dropped  there  and  then  In 
the  shop.  We  gave  him  a  cordial, 
and  when  he  came  to  he  told  me  his 
principals,  the  Bums  Club  of  Dum- 
fries, bad  sent  him  to  bay  the  lot  at 
any  price.  He  asked  me  to  beg  him 
the  chance  again  from  the  collector 
who  had  bought  them,  but  he  was  an 
old  customer,  and  I  knew  It  was  hope- 
less; and  when  the  poor  man  got  back 
norih,  I  believe  be  got  an  awful  Jack- 
eting from  his  patrons  of  the  Cliib. 
He  never  looked  up  afterwards,  1  be- 
lieve, and  it  was  certainly  a  loss  to 
Scotland.  Lord  Rosebery,  when  he'd 
heard  the  things  were  sold,  wrote  me 
a  very  nice  letter  desiring  to  bave  the 
reversion  If  ever  my  easterner  wanted 
to  sell;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  semi 
the  letter  on.  For  thirty-three  yearn 
they  remained  with  the  same  collector 
—be  was  Mr.  Nichols,  of  Bamabury. 
— and  when  he  died  four  years  ago. 
and  bis  books  were  sold  st  Sotheby's, 
that  Bums  lot  fetched  close  on  a  thou- 
sand pounds." 

There  is  a  moral  in  all  Ola  worth 
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commending  to  any  who  aie  seized 
with  ttte  eluuae  on  bouquin.  One  of- 
ten bears  of  Inordinate  profits  made 
In  the  Becondhand  trade,  but  one  may 
887  o(  tbem  wbat  Bacon  anja  oC 
prapbeelea,  tbat  tbe  ancceeaea  are  re- 
membered, and  tbe  fallurea  go  unno- 
ticed. To  tboae  wbo  are  bom  with  a 
love  of  It,  It  la,  BB  the  last  narrator 
says,  "a  delightful  trade,"  but  It  en- 
talla  unwearying  application,  a  paaslou 
for  tbe  dry  routine  of  catalogues,  un- 
failing memory  and  patience,  Indif- 
ference to  personal  discomfort  and 
appearances,  and  "a  murderous  te- 
nacity about  trifles."  The  practl* 
ttoner  Is  lucky  if  tbe  prime  of  life  flnds 
blm  with  health  and  eyesight  unlm- 
paired.  These  are  risks  and  burdens 
that  DO  considerations  of  profit  can 
oatweliA,  and  we  are  few  of  us  pbl- 

Tb*  Pan  Ibll  llacudiw. 


losophers  enough  to  be  consoled,  after 
onr  best  years  and  faculties  are  spent, 
with  tbe  memory  of  past  achievements 
and  tbe  hope  of  better  things  to  come. 
For  tbe  era  la  gone  and  the  fasblrai 
faded  wbea  a  plons  scholar  conM 
make  a  parable  and  a  rale  of  life  out 
of  an  old  book,  as  Henry  Vaoghan  dM. 
To  the  gentle  Sllnnst,  the  papw,  the 
leather  cover,  and  tbe  tbonghts 
within  were  eloqnent  respectively  of 
treea  and  beasts  and  men,  and  be  con- 
cluded the  Quaint  fancy  with  this  line 
apostrophe: 


When  Thou  sbalt  make  all  new  again. 
Destroying  only  death  and  pain. 
Give  him  amongst  thy  works  a  place 
Who  In  tbem   lov'd  and  sought  Thy 
face. 

J.  F.  V. 


HIS  HONOR  THE  DISTRICT  JUDGE. 


His  Honor  Seyd  Mehta,  the  District 
Judge  of  Colampore,  had  dined  with 
tbe  Malcolms,  and  be  was  tbe  first  of 
the  Collector's  gueats  to  leave  the 
hnngalow.  He  sauntered  down  tbe 
drive,  lifting  his  contemplative  gaze  ' 
to  tbe  magnlflcence  of  the  starry 
heavens.  Behind  him,  the  lampUt 
rooms  sent  long  thrusts  of  llgbt,  sword- 
wlae,  Into  the  hot  darkness.  Joan 
Malcolm  bad  taken  up  her  violin,  and 
tbe  sweet,  walling  notes  of  It  came 
sighing  ont  on  to  tbe  heavy  air. 
Buddy,  broad-faced  young  Capper  of 
the  Police  lonnged  by  tbe  open  win- 
dow, eating  her  up  with  adoring  eyes. 

His  Honor  smoked  bis  cigar  tran- 
qoUly,  but  at  heart  be  smouldered. 
Harrow  and  Lincoln's  Inn  backed  his 
past;  tbe  High  Courts  awaited  him  in 
the  future.  For  the  present  be  was  a 
Civil  Servant  of  excellent  position  and 
recognized  ability,  a  Mobamednn  gen- 


tleman who  bad  distinguished  himself 
In  England  as  well  as  In  tbe  land  of 
his  birth.  Also,  he  was  of  less  ac* 
count  in  tbe  eyes  of  Joan  Malcolm 
than  Capper,  a  binndering  BngUsta 
Acting-Superintendent  of  Police,  with 
a  pittance  of  six  hundred  rupees  per 


Possibly  Capper  bad  not  Intended  to 
be  oEFenaive,  but  It  Is  not  given  to  tbe 
young  and  tbe  British  to  entirely  con- 
ceal all  consciousness  of  superlorltT 
when  speaking  with  a  native.  His 
courtesy  was  tbat  of  a  man  who  con- 
sidered It  to  be  beneath  bis  dignity  to 
use  less  ceremony.  His  civility  was 
due  to  bis  respect  to  himself,  not  for 
tbe  person  whom  he  honored  with  bis 
untntellectual  conversation. 

The  Judge  flipped  tbe  ash  off  bla 
cigar,  and  bis  slender  hand  was  cool 
and  leisurely.  His  dark,  straight- 
featured  face  was  Impassive  as  carven 
stone.      Mentally,  he  was  cursing  Cap- 
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per  Tlth  <nnw  of  inexhaustible  Are 
and  venom. 

Malcolm,  the  Collector,  bad  a  rlgbt 
to  apeak  londly,  and  to  say  this  or 
that,  wSthont  canae,  for  he  was  Col- 
lector; hot  Oapper,  a  mere  Bnperin- 
teodent  of  the  Police^  a  cub  of  twenty- 
three,  was  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Yet  not  even  as  an  equal  had  be  borne 
himself  toward  a  District  Judge. 

His  Honor's  bnngalow  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town;  and  aa  be  paced 
along  the  duet?  road  be  came  to  a 
footpath  that  ran  down  the  bill, 
throngh  dense  Jungle,  to  the  native 
vUlage  In  the  valley.  There  was  a 
swarm  of  dark-skinned  fellow- men 
down  there  to  wbom  his  name  stood 
for  all  that  Is  highest  In  authority. 
They  would  have  loaded  him  with 
gifts  bad  be  permitted  them  to  ap- 
proach him.  To  them.  It  seemed  that 
he  was  placed  far  above  as  a  god, 
holding  their  Uvea  and  their  fate 
'twlxt  finger  and  thumb,  In  mid  atr. 
In  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the 
Judge's  educated,  well-ordered  mind 
stirred  a  craving  for  solace.  Galled 
by  the  bmtlsh  Indifference  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen, there  waa  yet  left  to  him  the 
reverence  of  his  own  people. 

He  looked  sharply  up  and  down  the 
road  before  be  dived  Into  tbe  moist 
beat  beneath  tbe  trees.  He  knew  all 
that  he  was  rlslclng  for  a  mere  esca- 
pade. He  had  never  trodden  that  path 
before,  excepting  when  be  had  gone  on 
a  shooting  expedition  with  the  Collec- 
tor. There  were  strange  noises  in  the 
daitaess,  stealthy  rustlings,  small,  nn- 
famlllar  cries.  He  heard  nothing  but 
Capper's  comment  on  his  carefully  rea- 
soned prediction  that  the  day  must 
-come  when  India  would  govern  herself: 

"Oh!  you  think  so?" 

Btnpid,  unmeaning,  absurd,  but  snc- 
-ceasful. 

Then,  Immediately,  Capper  was  talk- 
ing to  HIsa  Malcolm  about  tennis,  and 
4he  waa  listening,  smiling  and  Intent. 
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The  Judge  was  a  crack  tennis-player. 
He  loathed  the  game,  but  he  had  made 
himself  proficient  In  It,  because  It  was 
one  of  the  things  that  people  expect 
of  a  man.  He  was  Impelled  to  chal- 
lenge Capper,  and  the  answer  was  a 
drawled  excuse. 

The  Judge  was  well  down  the  bill 
now,  descending  the  last  precipitous 
slope,  and  the  countless  odors  of  tbe 
Indian  village  rose  to  his  nostrils. 
There  waa  a  dull,  murmurona  commo- 
tion afar  off,  such  as  bees  make  when 
they  are  blvlng.  He  listened  with  curi- 
osity aa  he  pressed  forward.  Suddenly 
be  baited.  The  murmur  bad  boomed 
out  Into  a  long,  thunderous  roar. 
Then  alienee,  and  out  of  the  silence  a 
single  voice,  deep  and  ringing. 

"An  Infernal  protest  meeting,"  tbe 
Judge's  British  traUUng  hiformed  blm. 
He  went  forward  again,  moving 
noiselessly,  and  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  sheltering  himself  be- 
tween the  bushes  that  fringed  the  Jun- 
gle. Torches  flared  and  smoked,  and 
shed  a  ruddy,  uncertain  light  on  hun- 
dreds of  rapt,  upturned  faces.  The 
orator  stood,  tall  and  straight  above 
them,  fully  revealed  by  purposely  clna- 
tered  lights.  He  volleyed  reproach 
and  Insult  upon  his  listeners,  he  gave 
them  taunts  Instead  of  persuasion. 
They  stood  enthralled  by  the  passion- 
ate voice;  and  bitter  words  found  their 
mark,  and  rankled  polsonously. 

"These  soora  of  Feringhl,  whom  you 
call  your  masters,  beat  you,  and  they 
use  your  brothers  to  be  their  stlcka. 
But  for  your  brothers  who  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  Feringhl,  and  carry 
their  guns,  these  worthless  masters 
would  be  trodden  Into  the  dust  beneath 
your  feet.  The  men  who  hedge  them 
In  with  steel  must  turn  that  steel 
agalnat  theml" 

Tbe  roar  of  voices  thundered  along 
the  trees,  and  died  away  suddenly,  so 
that  no  wMd  from  the  speaker  might 
be  lost  ,  .  , 
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"Tbey  are  coimlng,  tbeae  Feriugli], 
m;  brothers.  They  steal  the  wisest 
from  among  as  while  yet  they  are  chil- 
dren, and  bear  them  away  to  their 
own  land,  and  give  tbem  over  to  their 
own  teachers.  Thus  come  back  your 
own  with  power  and  authority  to 
scourge  you.  Your  soaa,  ;our  broth- 
ers, come  back  to  you,  learned,  praised 
greatly,  having  striven  against  the 
Ferlnghl  in  their  own  schools,  and  won 
what  they  desired.  Gollector-sahlb, 
]udge-sahlb,  yea,  even  padre-sabih, 
come  they  back  to  yon,  not  to  lift  you 
to  honor  and  happiness  beside  them, 
but  to  side  with  those  who  oppress 
you;  to  grind  taxes  from  you  who 
starve,  to  Imprison  you  who  would  be 
free. 

"Sons  of  unspeakable  shame!  They 
drink  your  blood,  they  fatten  on  your 
misery,  and  tbey  have  their  reward. 
We  curse  them,  brothers!  The  FerlQ- 
gbt  smile  upon  them;  they  eat  bread 
and  salt  In  their  company,  but  they 
spit  when  they  have  passed  by!" 

Something  In  the  scornful  voice 
rang  familiarly  on  the  Judge's  ears, 
and  Incautiously  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion, and  tried  to  get  a  clearer  view  oC 
the  treason-monger.  Instantly  the 
man's  bare,  brown  arm  shot  out,  and 
pointed  lUm  to  public  notice. 

"Here  is  one!"  pealed  out  the  trum- 
pet-voice. "Has  he  come  as  our 
brother?  Or  comes  he  as  the  slave 
of  our  masters,  to  spy  upon  our  meet- 
ings, and  to  deal  out  punishment  to 
those  who  dare  to  be  free?  O  brother, 
do  yon  walk  to  Calcutta,  where  the 
High  Courts  be,  over  our  bodies,  and 
the  bodies  of  our  children?  Will  yon 
go  to  the  ColIector-sahlb  with  tales  of 
II  'native  rising,'  and  call  up  our 
brothers  of  the  police  to  kill  and  malm 
ue?  Or  come  you  to  offer  as  a  great 
heaitr' 

The  Judge  stood  there,  a  motionless 
flgnre,  ^'"■'"g  against  the  dark  Jungle 
In   his   spotless   white    linen   evening- 


dress.  There  was  a  Itroad  silk  cum- 
Qierband  about  his  lean  waist,  and  a 
gold  slgaet-rlng  gleamed  on  his  l^t 
hand.  Half  a  dozen  Englishmen, 
thread  for  thread  In  similar  garb,  still 
lounged  in  the  Collector's  drawing- 
room.  He  appeared  the  very  symbol 
of  Anglicized  India.  The  brown,  half- 
naked  mob  aurged  and  struggled  to 
look  at  him.  The  brown,  half-naked 
orator  still  pointed  at  him,  and  waited 
for  reply.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been 
recognized. 

"lewar  Chandra,  by  Jovel"  muttered 
the  Judge. 

The  last  time  tbey  had  met  wa» 
In  a  London  drawing-room.  Iswar 
Chandra,  the  brilliant  young  barrlster- 
at-Iaw,  had  discoursed  to  -a  philan- 
thropic peeress  upon  the  social  future 
of  bis  native  land,  whilst  an  admiring 
circle  of  auditors  hung  upon  his  words. 
The  fate  of  India's  women,  he  had 
said,  lay  at  the  feet  o(  sucb  fall  and 
noble  ladles  as  her  Qrace.  The  Judge 
remembered  that  people  were  saying 
that  evening  of  Iswar  Chandra  that 
he  was  a  fascinating  and  earnest  man, 
and  that  he  would  be  the  pioneer  of 
great  things  in  the  country  of  hla 
birth.  The  eyes  of  the  half-naked 
savage  challenged  the  Judge  over  the 
sea  of  moving  beads,  and  drove  away 
the  eaperclllous  smile  from  bis  lips. 

"Brother,  we  claim  you!  You  are  or 
our  blood,  and  we  need  such  as  yon 
to  lead  us.  The  Ferlnghl  have  sharp- 
ened a  sword  to  cut  us  down,  but  it 
shall  turn  to  destroy  them.  Brother, 
we  suffer  the  torments  of  bell — will 
yon  deliver  us?  Brother,  we  starve 
— will  you  give  us  food?  Will  yoii 
deal  oot  to  us  life  or  death — you  whose 
fathers  were  as  our  fathers?  Choose 
now  between  great  honor  and  the  In- 
famy that  dies  noti  Sou  are  the  paid 
creature  of  the  British  Ra],  or  yon  are 
a  leader  of  free  men.  Brother,  speak!" 

As  In  a  dream,  the  Judge  ap- 
proached   the    waiting    crowd.      Hla 
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niontb  WHS  parched,  bis  heart  beat  at- 
(nlly.  He  wanted  that  piercing  voice 
to  wake  the  echoes  again,  to  take  up 
the  story  of  tbe  old  blood-fead,  to 
soad  him  Into  doing  that  wblcb  be 
bad  not  the  conrage  to  do.  Vanished 
was  bis  pride  of  Intellect  and  of  One 
achleremeat  He  was  a  uatlTe,  and 
he  tugged  and  crawled  at  tbe  stretch 
of  the  British  chain. 

"Tbe  Ferlnghl  are  few,  and  we  are 
many.  Shall  tbe  few  rule  the  many? 
Shall  we  be  servants  and  poor  while 
yet  In  the  arms  of  our  golden  motberV 
In  their  own  country  do  tbe  Ferlnghl 
not  say  that  the  word  of  the  majoritj' 
Hhall  be  law!  So  be  Itl  We  accept 
their  word.  Tbe  majorltr  shall  rule! 
O  brother,  skilled  In  the  Ferlnghl  craft, 
high  placed  to  admlulBter  Justice  to 
all  who  are  brought  before  thee,  do  i 
not  speak  the  truth?" 

The  Judge  threw  away  the  dead  end 
of  bis  cigar,  and  shouldered  hla  way 
Into  the  iamost  circle. 

"Peace,  thou,"  be  said  tblckly;  "this 
Is  folly.  Ye  must  wait  a  nblle  for 
vengeance." 

Chandra  threw  up  his  arms,  writh- 
ing In  very  ecstasy  of  fury. 

"We  have  waited — have  we  not 
waited? — beside  our  open  graves! 
Death  to  the  Ferlnghl!  Let  them  no 
longer  desecrate  our  land.  Let  us 
forget  that  they  ever  were.  They  be 
few,  and  we  be  many.  Brothers,  to- 
night— to-night!" 

The  Judge  was  tearing  off  his 
clothes;  be  was  trampling  them  be- 
neath bis  feet;  he  was  crymg  out  In  a 
BtrauKe,  raucous  voice,  and  all  tbe 
swaying  crowd  were  taking  up  his 
words,  maddening  themselves  and  their 
fellows  wftb  the  lutoslcatlng  sounds: 
"Death  to  the  Ferlnghl!  To-night, 
to-ntght!  Our  land  for  ourselves!" 

All  but  a  few  torches  were  extin- 
guished. Secret  places  were  torn  op. 
and  out  came  old  guns,  old  swords 
sharpened    to    rasor-llke    edges,    grent 
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pistols,  clubs,  sklunlng-knlves,  dag< 
gers.  Tbeu  up  and  through  the  dark 
jungle  they  thronged,  herds  of  them. 
In  tbe  grip  of  a  red  and  silent  trensey. 
Chandra  was  tn  the  f  ore-tront,  but  tbe 
leader  was  bis  Honor  the  District 
Judge,  a  glaBsy.eyed,  tight-lipped  Mus- 
sulman in  a  loin-cloth  and  a  greasy 
turban. 

Tbe  lights  of  the  Collector's  bunga- 
low came  In  view,  and  tbe  leader 
thought  of  yonog  Capper,  and  mibed 
OD  trotblng  like  a  madman,  waving 
his  sword  above  his  bead.  Then  be 
paused,  and  ran  back  to  meet  the  lag- 
gards of  a  yard  or  two. 
"Only  tbe  men!"  he  shouted. 
Chandra  looked  at  bim  as  tbe  press 
bore  hUn  onward  again,  with  scarcely 
an  Instant's  halt. 

"Only  the  men,  my  brother!"  be 
echoed. 

A  few  of  the  native  police  stood 
gnard  at  the  Collector's  gates,  but  they 
turned  and  fled  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  attacking  force. 
Upon  tbe  long  drive  the  dark  wave 
poured,  and  Into  the  wide,  bright 
rooms.  The  bungalow  was  deserted. 
Some  fleet-footed  servant  hud 
brought  warning  in  time,  aud  the  Brit- 
ish were  welt  out  of  tbe  town  by  tbe 
other  road,  with  young  Capper  and  a 
score  of  his  men  guarding  their  rear. 
Tbe  mob  howled  with  disappointment. 
The  next  Instant  it  was  screaming 
wltb  triumph  as  it  settled  down  to 
sack  aud  bum  and  destroy. 

Tbe  Judge  went  Into  the  dinlng- 
i-ooni,  and  looked  at  the  long  table 
still  decked  with  silver  and  glass  and 
flowers.  He  looked  at  the  chair  on 
which  be  had  sat,  with  Joan  Malcolm 
at  his  side,  and  he  picked  it  up  and 
dashed  it  with  all  his  might  Into  a 
tcreat  Ivory-framed  mirror,  and  laughed 
aloud  at  the  crash  and  the  ruin,  and 
tbe  rain  of  Jagged  splinters. 

"India  must  pass  Into  tbe  bands  of 
the  Indiana!" 
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"Oh!  You  tblnk  bo— you  think  bo — 
you  think  ao " 

He  overthrew  a  coaple  of  standaM 
lamps,  and  'watched  the  Uqald  flre  ruu 
and  eat  np  tbeh'  silken  Bhades,  and 
run  again  and  leap  upon  tbe  eaowy 
curtains,  and  bo,  like  lightning,  spring 
to  the  Gelling  and  lick  the  dry  rarteni 
with  a  thousand  darting  tongues. 
Then  he  was  out  In  the  uigbt  again — 
the  night  of  his  life,  the  wonderful 
nl^t  that  was  calling  for  blood,  and 
would  not  be  denied. 

There  was  no  lack  of  light  now  to 
make  clear  the  path  of  vengeance. 
The  Collector's  bungalow  roared  ted 
to  the  very  heavens,  and  flames  shot 
np  In  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  bazaar  was  looted,  and 
English-made  goods  were  piled  upon 
bonOres  In  the  street 

A  greater  mob  than  had  entered 
the  town  poured  out  of  it,  swift  on  the 
road  to  OhioBurah,  where  thonsands 
of  their  brothers  lay,  lacking  only 
courage  and  leaders. 

At  the  midway  tarn  of  the  road, 
where  giant  treea  rear  tbemselves  at 
the  side  of  the  well,  came  a  sudden 
cbeck,  and  the  mob  fell  back  upon  It- 
self and  grew  dead  silent.  Those  in 
the  rear  could  only  wait  and  guess 
what  had  happened.  The  forefront 
saw  that  the  road  was  barred. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  well  out  In 
the  white  light  was  Capper  Sahib. 
Some  of  tale  men  were  behind  him. 
There  were  soldiers  there,  too;  how 
many,  conld  not  be  seen,  for  they  were 
grouped  in  the  velvety,  black  shadows 
which  the  trees  flung  across  the  road. 
There  might  have  been  only  Qf^ — 
or  five  hundred. 

Young  Capper  came  forward  with 
his  bands  In  hla  pockets,  and  stared  at 
them.  Tbey  saw  that  be  was  not 
afraid.  He  spoke  to  them  in  Urdn, 
bluntly  and  earnestly,  so  that  some  of 
them  wavered  and  looked  back.  He 
said  that  they  were  fools,  led  by  a  few 
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rotten  schemers  who  had  only  personal 
gain  In  view. 

"Take  good  advice,"  he  said.  "Uo 
to  your  homes  while  yet  ye  may.  ig- 
norant and  greatly  daring  that  ye  arc. 
the  Bandar-log,  or  such  thievlBh  scnm 
among  ye,  drive  ye  with  Idle  words 
and  cbatterings  even  to  ttie  brink  of 
death.  So  far  have  ye  come,  but  no 
further.  ..." 

The  Judge  had  snatcbed  a  villager's 
gun  and  Qred.  Capper  Sahib  fell,  un- 
spoken wordB  on  hlB  lips.  His  fair 
head  draggled  In  the  dust,  and  a  red 
stain  showed  suddenly  upon  the  white 
linen  over  his  breast 

A  triumphant  roar  swept  the  mob 
from  end  to  end.  British  rifles  cracked 
out  tbe  answer,  and  the  bullets  went 
home  surely  Into  the  rioting  mass. 
Amid  Bbrlll  screams  of  pain  and  fury, 
the  leaders  rallied  their  men,  and 
charged  forward.  A  second  volley 
stopped  them  before  young  Capper's 
prostrate  body  could  be  reached. 
Few  had  Joined  the  attack,  and  now 
they  were  fewer,  and  neither  of  the 
leaders  stood  among  them. 

That  was  the  end.  Bearing  their 
dead  und  wounded,  the  rebels  re- 
turned, walling  as  they  went.  Before 
daylight  the  townsmen  were  in  their 
houses,  and  the  vlllag^v  bad  passed 
through  the  Jangle  and  regained  tbelr 
homes.  Arms  were  concealed  wltb 
all  haete.  The  dead  were  buried,  the 
wounded  for  the  most  part  were  hid- 
den. Prisoners  bad  been  taken,  bat 
only  on  inconsiderable  number.  Be- 
fore daylight  also  the  headman  of  the 
village  and  a  native  surgeon  came 
stealthily  from  the  Judge's  bungalow, 
and  went  their  ways.  They  had  titeir 
order,  and  they  went  to  spread  It 
abroad.      The  order  was  Silence. 

The  headman  had  bowed  himself  to 
the  earth  when  It  was  given,  for  be 
understood  all  that  It  meant  Prison- 
ers would  be  brought  before  a  brother, 
not  only  to-day.  but  1 
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for  manr  moriowa.  Bo  mach  bad  tbe 
night  given  them. 

Then  he  who  had  reBterday  feared 
no  man  was  left  alone.  HU  woaad 
was  a  fnmace,  burning  him  with  lire 
and  pain.  His  mlad  crept  daied 
abont  a  hideous  sense  of  loea.  Honor, 
self -respect,  freedom;  all  were  gone. 
Yesterdaj  the  unasiiallable  dispenser 
of  Justice,  tOMlay  the  slave  of  a  thou- 
sand slaves. 

At  noon  his  Honor  came  stiffly  into 
the  courtioom,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  his  native  servant.  Tbe  Collector, 
Mho  was  awaiting  him  there,  feared 
that  he  had  been  Injured  by  the  riot- 
ers on  the  previous  night,  but  be  was 
quickly  reassured.  Tbe  Judge,  it 
seemed,  bad  sprained  his  knee  shortly 
after  leaving  the  Malcolm's  hospitable 
roof.  It  was  nothing — a  mere  trllle. 
though  Indisputably  painful. 

The  Collector  seated  himself  near 
the  bench,  and  talked  In  a  tow  voice. 
The  ladles  were  all  safe.  No  Euro- 
peans had  been  killed,  and  few  in- 
jured. Capper  bad  been  shot  by  seme 
cowardly  dog  while  parleying  with  the 
rioters,  but  there  were  good  hopes  of 
falm.  The  Judge  was  most  truly  con- 
cerned to  hear  of  the  calamity  which 
bad  befallen  Mi.  Capper — Immensely 
thankful  to  know  that  things  were  no 
worse  with  blm. 

His  Honor  had  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  what  bad  happened  during  the 
riot,  being  laid  by  tbe  leg,  as  It  were. 
In  bis  own  room. 

A  batch  of  prisoners  was  brought  In. 
At  Brst  the  Judge  did  not  look  at  them. 
Afterward  his  eyes  sought  their  gaze, 
and  held  It,  and  they  knew  him  for 
their  brother.  They  heard  his  soft 
voice  speaking  of  them  compassion- 
ately, as  wayward  children  whom 
mercy  would  win  over,  thongh  harsh- 
ness might  conSrm  them  In  their  fool- 
ish resistance  to  authority. 

The  Collector  seemed  to  protest,  but 
with    gentle    courtesy    big    objections 
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were  put  aside.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  flushed  and  angry, 
as  one  after  another  the  sullen-look- 
ing rebels  were  fined,  and,  having  paid 
what  was  demanded,  were  set  at  lib- 
erty. 

When  tbe  Judge  looked  up  again,  a 
single  prisoner  stood  before  him — a 
wounded,  bawk-faced  native,  whose 
eyes  blazed  bate  and  contempt.  The 
Collector  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the 
bench,  nud  began  to  itx>eak  lu  gnilT  un- 
dertones: 

"A  rlnglsader.  A  man  of  some  ed- 
ucation, I  understand — qualified  as  a 
barrister  and  has  taken  to  Joumal- 
Ism.  Must  make  an  example  at  him 
— ehr 

The  Judge,  straining  In  agony  of 
mind  and  body,  was  aware  of  sadden 
relief  from  the  pain  of  his  wound. 
The  bandage  had  slipped,  and  blood 
was  cooling  the  torturing  fire.  A 
deathly  falntness  was  upon  him,  and 
through  It  he  spoke  Indistinctly — again 
of  mercy: 

"They  were  all  blind.  Tbe  leaders 
were  blind.  Tbe  blind  leading  the 
blind.      Blind— blind " 

The  Collector  sprang  up  witb  a 
startled  exclamation.  A  thin  stream 
of  blood  trickled  from  behind  bis  Hon- 
or's desk,  and  went  a  twisting  way 
down  to  the  well  of  tbe  court  He 
caught  the  Judge  In  his  arms  as  be  fell 
forward,  and  lowered  him  gently  to 
the  ground.  Then  It  was  seen  that 
the  nnconsclons  men's  clothes  were 
saturated  with  blood. 

Instantly  the  court  was  cleared.  A 
military  surgeon  cut  away  the  blood- 
stained clothing  from  the  Judge's 
thigh,  and  laid  bare  the  clean  wound 
made  by  a  Brltlsli  bullet  A  look 
passed  between  him  and  the  Collector, 
but  never  a  word. 

8eyd  Mehta'B  life  had  ebbed  witb 
his  blood,  and  so  be  passed,  unawak- 
ened,  from  swoon  to  death. 

The  English,   as  their  way  ts,  be- 
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traced  nothing.  It  was  hlB  Honor  tbe 
District  Judge  of  Colampore  wbo  bad 
dledi  and  tbe:r  gave  blm  burial  tlie 


next  dfl7  wltb  due  regard  to  tne  tilgh 
position  wblcb  be  tiad  beld  In  tbe  ser- 
vice of  H.M.  the  King  and  Emperor. 
John  he  BrttoH. 
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Tbe  "Early  Poems"  of  Tennyson 
are,  it  the  number  and  price  of  tbe 
editions  of  tbem  afford  an;  evidence, 
being  every  day  more  widely  read. 
From  tbe  moment  wb^i  they  came  out 
of  copyright,  publishers  have  vied  wltb 
each  other  in  producing  them  in  more 
and  more  popular  forms,  and  they 
can  now  be  bought  for  fewer  pence 
than  they  used  to  cost  sbUllngfi.  This 
is  a  healthy  sign,  since  nothing  could 
be  better  for  England  and  for  ber 
Empire,  and  Indeed  for  the  English- 
speaking  race,  than  that  In  these  days, 
when  tbe  old  traditional  classical  in- 
Quences  and  standards  are  waning,  this 
truly  classical  poet  of  our  own  country 
and  time  should  take  tbelr  place.  II 
the  Engllah  democracies'  are  to  have 
any  sense  of  the  "glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,"  or  if  they  are  to  learn  to  love 
their  own  laud 

With  love  far  brought 
From  out  tbe  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  hut  transfused 
Tbro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought, 

from  no  source  can  they  unconsciously 
imbibe  such  lessons  better  than  from 
lines  like  these  themselves  and  many 
others  which  accompany  them.  But 
the  old  question  arises,  "Understandest 
thou  what  thou  readest?"  Like  all 
the  greatest  classics,  Tennyeon  Is  of- 
ten the  simplest  and  most  direct  of 
writers,  his  words  flashing  their  mean- 
ing and  their  potency  from  brain  to 
brain  and  heart  to  heart  without  any 
need  of  note  or  comment.      Bat  tbls 

•  "The  Works  of  Teim;Bon.  Poema  I."  An- 
ootAted  by  Alfred  Lord  Tenayma,  Edited  b; 
Uallam  Lord  TeDDyaon.    (HaDinlllui,  *m.  net) 


not  always  so.  Matthew  Arnold  called 
bis  poetry  "distilled  bought  In  dis- 
tilled language."  Such  criticism  does ' 
not  hold  good  of  lines  like  the  often- 
quoted 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanlsbed 

band. 
And  tbe  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  etill, 

but  It  is  true  of  some  of  the  more 
highly  allusive  and  artistic  pieces. 
And  Tennyson  is  of  course  always  ar- 
tistic, even  when  simple,  and  often  al- 
lusive. "Nature  I  loved  and  next  to 
Nature  Art" — so  wrote  one  of  bis  most 
scholarly  and  in  some  ways  artlhciai 
predecessors.  But  Landor's  loves  alike 
of  Nature  and  of  Art  were  far  more 
limited  than  were  Tennyson's.  It  Is 
for  these  reasons  that  Tennyson,  like 
other  classics,  lends  himself  to,  nay, 
needs,  note  and  comment  This  truth 
was  discovered  even  during  his  life- 
time. Every  year  since  his  death  has 
emphasized  it.  Introductions,  anal- 
yses, commentaries,  have  accumnlated, 
until  the  "sacred  poet"  is  In  danger  of 
being.  In  his  own  phrase,  "swamped 
with  himself."  A  learned  and  labori- 
ous Polish  scholar  has  devoted  a  thick 
volume  to  an  exhaustive  and  exhaust- 
ing digest  on  tbe  metrical  phenomena 
of  Tennyson  which  rivals  any  schol- 
ar's treatise  on  the  choruses  of  ^scby- 
lus  or  tbe  hexameters  of  Virgil.  The 
poet  and  his  son  foresaw  that  the  only 
salvation  was  for  blm  to  produce  his 
own  commentary,  to  say  himself  what 
needed  saying,  but  as  little  as  was 
necessary.  Surely  tbls  Is  the  Ideal  pre- 
sentment of  a  classic.  Moreover,  Ten- 
nyson was  a  consummate  critic  both 
of  others  and  himself.      The  result  is 
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ona  for  wtalcb  lovers  of  Us  writings 
cannot  be  too  gnteful  to  botb  father 
and  son.  and  especially  to  the  latter. 
We  are  itromlsed  notbing  less  than  a 
complete  authoritative  annotated  edi- 
tion of  tlie  poems.  The  earliest  In- 
stalment, the  annotated  "in  Memo- 
riam,"  appeared  Jast  two  years  ago, 
bat  the  first  volume  of  the  consecutive 
series  Is  that  before  us,  the  "Early 
Poems."  "Id  Memoriam"  Is  a  self- 
contained  whole,  a  poem  full  of  dUU- 
cQltlee  pecuUar  to  Itself.  It  was  well 
tbat  It  should  be  the  earliest  of  the 
series. 

But  we  are  now  Invited  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.  Some  critics  Snd  la 
these  Bsrly  Poems,  and  mainly  In  the 
pastoral  and  romantic  part  of  them, 
the  true,  or  at  any  rate  the  truest  and 
greatest,  Tennyson.  They  think  that 
the  laureate  Tennyson  of  later  days, 
the  Tennyspn  of  the  realm  and  empire, 
of  "JlHud,"  of  the  "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads," of  "Hlzpah,"  of  "The  Revenge," 
of  "The  Ancient  Sage,"  and  o(  "Cross- 
ing the  Est,"  Is  somehow  less  true 
and  less  poetic.  That  would  seem  to 
be  a  mistake.  Professor  Churton  Col- 
lins takes  a  much  Juster  view  when  he 
writes  "It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  tbat  Tennyson  contributed  more 
than  any  man  who  has  ever  lived  to 
what  may  be  called  the  higher  politi- 
cal education  of  the  Bngllsb-spealElng 
races."  Be  grew  with  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  England  of  his 
Ume  In  realm  and  empire  not  less  than 
In  science  and  Idea.  In  all  this  he 
was  always  the  reel  Tennyson,  be- 
cause always  true  to  himself,  and  his 
very  latest  aoog,  the  "Silent  Voices," 
la  aa  true  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
«s  the  delicious  "RecoUecttons  of  the 
Arabian  Nights"  Is  true  to  the  fresh 
remembrance  of  the  hour 

When  the  breexe  of  a  Joymi  dawn 

blew  free 
In  the  allken  ssil  of  Infancy. 
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"Old  Fits"  made  somewhat  of  the 
same  criticism.  But  "Old  ntz"  went 
further.  He  preferred  the  early  ver- 
sions of  the  Early  Poems  as  they  hsd 
been  read,  amid  Infinite  tobacco  amoke 
and  youthful  aohtoarmerel  In  the  Cam- 
bridge divan,  or  as  he  had  himself 
seen  them  evolved.  The  Judicious  and 
Judicial  Speddlng  took  a  more  discrim- 
inating view.  One  further  remark 
must  be  made,  sn^ested  by  the  little 
book  Itself.  The  so-calied  Bsriy 
Poems  are  not  the  only  early  pieces. 
It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  by  Internal 
evidence  atone  to  dlstiugnlsb  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Tennyson.  No 
poet  was  ever  more  consistent  with  him- 
self. Pieces  published  quite  late  had 
often  been  written  quite  early.  Poems 
remained  In  his  head  for  many  years, 
sometimes  already  flnlBhed,  but  not 
'n-rltten  down,  sometimes  only  begun. 
It  was  Indeed  because  he  remained  so 
constantly  the  same  from  youth  to  age 
that  he  voutd  unearth  after  forty,  or 
fifty,  or  perbapa  even  sixty  years, 
some  "sallow  scrap  of  manuscript" 
and  add  to  it  at  last  the  finishing 
touch,  the  perfect  form  and  glow 
which  he  required  before  he  would 
give  it  to  the  world.  But  what  Is  true 
Is  that  youth  has  ao  exquisite  exhilara- 
tion, a  "first  floe  careless  rapture"  as 
well  as  a  bitter-sweet  and  sometimes 
desperate  melancholy,  which  constitute 
themselves  a  natural  poetry.  And  It 
must  be  conceded  to  "Old  Fltz"  that 
the  poems  in  this  little  volume  have  a 
charm,  an  intoxicating  aroma  of  their 
own,  the  "old  champagne  flavor,"  as 
he  characteristically  called  It.  "The 
Ballad  of  Orlana,"  "The  Dying  Swan," 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott."  "The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  the  earlier  "CBnone,"  "The 
Palace  of  Art,"  "A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,"  "The  Lotos  Eaters,"  how  de- 
lightful they  are!  Without  them 
Tennyson  certainly  would  not  be  Ten- 
uj-Bon.  "Mighty"  Indeed  was  "The 
Wizard"  who  found  the  youthful  poet 
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"EleeplDfc  at  sunrise"  and  "learned  him 
inaglc." 

Great  the  Uaater 
And  sweet  the  Magic 
When  over  the  v&Uejr, 
In  early  summers. 
Over  the  mountalo. 
On  human  faces, 
ijid  all  around  me 
Moving  to  melod;. 
Floated  The  Qleam. 

Nunc  amct  qui  jtondnm  amaiHt,  quique 
amavit,  nwto  ametl  What  greater  treat 
for  jroung  or  old  could  there  be  than 
to  read  them,  or  read  them  again, 
with  the  poet  at  our  side  as  we  have 
film  in  these  notes? 

Fw  what  is  the  effect  of  these  notesV 
It  Is  exactly  this,  to  put  the  poems  In 
tbelr  tnie  place  and  setting,  to  restore 
the  atmosphere  In  which  they  were 
written.  If  they  only  gave  as  authen- 
tically the  date  of  each  piece  they 
would  confer  a  real  boon  09  all  who 
care  to  trace  the  evolntloa  of  a  poet 
and  of  that  "poet's  mind"  which 
surely  no  poet  ever  described  more 
poetically  or  truly  than  did  Tennyson 
again  and  again  throughout  bis  po- 
etic career.  But  they  do  more  than 
this.  They  tell  us  the  true  sources 
alike  in  nature  and  In  art  on  which 
he  drew.  They  warn  ns  also  off  false 
tracks.      As  Goethe  says,  he 


These  notes  take  ns  there,  both  geo- 
graphically and  metaphorically,  Other 
critics  and  commentators  have  ex- 
hausted memory  and  ingennlty  in  Iden- 
tifying places  and  persons,  In  citing 
parallels.  In  flndii^  far-fetched  alln- 
atons.  We  leam  here  what  to  accept 
and  what  to  reject  When  Tennyson 
wished  actually  to  describe  no  one 
could  describe  better.  Bnt  when  be 
wished  to  generalize  and  idealize,  this 
too  he  could  do  to  perfection.       The 


very  early  and  beautiful  "Ode  to  Mem- 
ory" exhibits  the  flrst  gift.  Somersby 
village  nestling  sequestered  under  tbe 
steep- wooded  "wolds,"  the  "brook" 
which  appears  so  often  In  the  poems, 
tbe  lawn,  "the  seven  elms,  the  poplars 
four,"  all  these  are  drawn  from  the 
life.  It  Is  Interestiog  to'  know  tUat 
the  poet  himself  considered  this  one  of 
the  best  of  his  early  nature  poems. 
"The  May  Queen"  again,  we  hear,  Is 
"Lincolnshire  inland,"  Just  as  "Liocks- 
ley  Hall"  Is  "Lincolnshire  sea-board." 
But  from  the  first  art  mingled  with 
nature.  Among  the  sand  dnnes 
at  Mablethorpe  the  boy  poet  remem- 
bered his  Homer  and  found  "the  in- 
fant Illon  of  tlie  mind."  Tbe  "moated 
grange"  is  no  particular  grange,  but 
"rose  to  the  music  of  Shakespeare's 
words."  The  very  diction  is  slgnin- 
cant.  Here,  indeed.  Is  the  revlTal 
of  the  romantic,  shown  again  In  Its 
echo  of  the  "Ballad  of  Clerk  Saun- 

Too  much  tias  been  made  of  Tenny- 
son's Indebtedness  to  other  writers.  As 
he  quotes  from  Goethe,  in  the  note  of 
which  a  facsimile  Is  given,  "it  Is  tbe 
prosaic  mind  that  finds  plagiarism  in 
passages  that  only  prove  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man."  But  less  than 
Justice  has  perhaps  been  done  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  steeped  In 
Shakespeare,  or  to  the  range  of  his 
classical  scholarship.  Homer,  Sappho, 
Pindar,  ^Ischylns,  Sophocles,  Tbeocri- 
tns.  Calllmachus,  Lncretlns,  Catnlins, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Statins,  Hera- 
clltUB,  Plato  are  among  tbe  ancient  au- 
thors upon  whom  these  notes  show 
that  he  draws.  In  English,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  the  old  bal- 
lads, and  Morte  d' Arthur  are  the 
sources  to  wlilch  he  owes  most.  Tbe 
yet  earlier  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers" 
showed  a  tendency  to  drag  In  learning 
and  science  and  to  sow  them  '^rith  the 
whole  sack."  It  still  appears  in  the 
"Early  Poems,"  more  particularly   in 


the  pasBflgcB  wblch  later  Juilgmeut  led 
bim  to  prnne  ana  suppress.  Xbe  llgbt, 
iDdeed,  whtcb  tbcee  notes  throw  ou 
ttals  T«7  procees  la  one  of  their  most 
interesting  fea tares.  Thej  ebow  at 
ouce  and  equally  Tennyson's  feiuHtua 
and  ble  mrlMitM,  as  well  as  the  way 
4n  wblcb  the  one  ministered  to  the 
other.  Many  of  the  Uaee  and  stanias 
excised  and  glTen  In  these  notes,  are 
In  tliemselves  extremely  beuntitul. 
Almost  all  display  the  touch  of  the 
mester.  And  yet  It  is  true  that  he  was 
right  to  omit  them.  The  some  critl- 
clam  holds  good  of  the  suppressed 
[•oems.  In  an  annotated  and  IlluEtra- 
tfve  edition  Lord  Tenoyson  has  done 
well  to  reprint  his  father's  "Hesper- 
Ides"  and  eren  the  Cambridge  Prize 
Poem  "Timboctoo."  Both  are  dear, 
and  both  sbonid  be  accessible,  to  the 
student  of  Tennyson.       Both,  It  may 
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be  remembered,  have  commended 
themselves  to  other  poets.  It  was  Hr. 
Swinburne  who  be^ed  Tennyson  to  re- 
print the  "Uesperldes."  "Timbnctoo" 
has  suffered  from  Its  strange  name 
and  the  still  stranger  story  of  Its  evo- 
iutfon  out  of  a  poem  on  Armageddon. 
But  Matthew  Arnold  when  a  boy  at 
school  bad  the  discrimination  to  dis- 
cover its  merit,  and  it  has  its  place  in 
the  evolution  not  only  of  Tennyson 
but  of  English  blank  verse.  it  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Shelley,  and  it  Is 
wortb  noting  that,  like  Shelley,  Ten- 
nyson In  1832  knew  and  could  Qtiote 
hts  Chapman.  A  monograph  might 
well  be  written  on  It,  but  not  in  tbese 
columns.  This  tittle  voinme  tben  la 
in  Itself  a  little  claaalc,  and  part  <a  a 
greater,  which  we.  aball  look  forward 
with  keen  interest  to  seeing  gradually 
completed. 


TEA   PARTIES. 


Talk  at  country  tea-tables  Is  not 
what  It  used  to  be.  Everything  has 
changed  except  the  talkers.  Gossip 
nu  longer  plays  a  pre-eminent  part 
There  Is  gosaip,  (rf  course,  but  It  is  In- 
troduced snrr^ltiously  or  with  an 
apology.  Larger  subjects  (by  the  by, 
Is  there  any  subject  larger  thau  human 
nature?)  form  the  staple  of  interest. 
The  change  le  general.  The  equipment 
for  the  change  Is  as  yet  somewhat 
partial.  Very  few  families  talk  much 
when  tbey  are  alone  together.  The 
Btlmnlus  of  the  stranger  Is  almost 
necessary  to  discussion.  That  Is  why, 
with  their  beads  full  of  newspapwa, 
new  theories,  and  new  books,  the 
women  who  live  out  of  London  and 
have  time  to  read  brave  the  mlat  and 
the  mud  on  winter  afternoons  to  pour 
forth  their  tbou^ts  over  each  other's 
tea-tables.  Occasionally  tbere  are  men 
to  be  met  on  these  occasions,  but 
women    of    course    predominate    very 


lurgel]'.  Tliiy  set  the  tone,  they  guide 
the  talk,  and  It  Is  surprising  how  very 
well  they  agree.  This  agreement  itaust 
be  ascribed,  no  doubt,  less  to  unanimitr 
of  conclusion  than  to  similarity  of 
standpoint  Almost  all  women  who 
think  at  all  approach  every  subject 
from  the  ettUcal  side,— at  any  rate, 
they  do  at  teatlme.  Tbey  are  all  of 
them  hereditary  students  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  hereditary  tralolng  makes 
them  at  home  in  the  domain  of  morals- 
Aiso  the  rights  and  wrongs  both  of 
men  and  matters  can  be  settled  with 
less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  persons 
aud  things  concerned  than  can  any 
question  of  practical  possibility.  It  Is 
of  course  true  that  a  conspicuous 
minority  of  women  have  abandoned 
the  ethical  stnm^olds  of  the  paat, 
but  tbey  never  move  far  away  from 
them.  Eltber  tbey  stand  wlHiODt,  In- 
tent upon  battering  Qtem  down,  or  they 
stand  within,  determined  to  bold  Qm 
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fort.  The  talkers  of  wbom  we  are 
ai>eakiiiK  do  not  belong  to  the  belliger- 
ent party  otitsMe.  Now  and  tben  one 
of  them  will— If  we  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  our  metaphor— dart  out  of 
the  time-honored  shelter,  and  !n  a 
Bptrlt  of  bravado  make  a  warlike  noise 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  door,  proclaim- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  some  sentiment  of 
startling  nnctmventlonaJity.  No  mwe, 
iHiwevw,  ttian  a  pleasant  diversion  la 
created  by  these  aaiiles,  which  are  sel- 
dom taken  anlte  seriously.  A  sense  of 
Bli^t  and  vwy  Improbable  danger 
does  but  add  a  zest  to  the  common- 
place Joys  of  secnritt'. 

As  we  said  before,  persona)  conver- 
sation is  now  but  sparingly  Indulged 
lu  at  country  parties,  and  what 
there  is  tias  undergone  a  change. 
Tlie  new  virtue  of  tolerance  Is 
conspicuous  at  the  tea-table.  A 
witty  defence  will  bring  down  the 
bouse,  and  to  dismiss  from  the  coiiver- 
sation  a  victim  of  popular  censure 
without  a  stain  on  bis  or  her  cliarao- 
ter  Is  a  far  greater  triumph  than  any 
to  which  ill-nature  can  lay  claim.  The 
new  education  bag  largely  counter- 
acted the  acidity  for  which  the  goaalp 
of  women  used  to  be  famous,  but  of 
course  the  type  of  wfunan  who  1b  com- 
monly compared  to  a  cat  Is  not  extinct 
In  any  society.  Education  can  neither 
hill  nor  correct  her.  Her  cultivation 
serves  only  to  poison  her  claws,  and 
the  sad  ttilng  Is  that  few  of  her  ac- 
quaintance know  their  danger  until 
they  are  wounded.  An  able  woman  Is 
seldom  suspected  trf  cruelty,  and, 
worst  of  all,  she  never  suspects  her- 
self, but  will  confuse  her  spite  witb  In- 
sight and  candor  until  her  dying  day. 
But  putting  asMe  these  rare  people, 
the  only  danger  which  lurks  In  tea- 
table  gossip  arises  from  the  tact  that 
women  have  such  a  craving  for  con- 
clusions. Men  lliie  gossip  Just  as  well 
as  women  do.  Perhaps  In  the  particu- 
lar class  with  which   we  ore  dealing 


men  enjoy  it  more  than  women,  for 
other  subjects  are  less  new  to  them, 
and  they  are  therefore  less  eager  to 
thrash  them  out  They  want  to  know 
what  Dick  and  Tom  and  Maud  and 
'Mary  did  at  least  an  much  as  tbelr 
wlveB  do;  but  they  are  content  to  luiow 
what  they  did  without  drawing  a  hard- 
and-fast  conclusion  from  their  doings 
as  to  wbat  they  are.  They  do  not 
want  to  label  them  all  as  saints  or 
sinners,  knaves  or  fools.  Their  Interest 
Is  often  a  philosophical  one  in  human 
nature.  Their  wives'  interest  Is  a  more 
strtctly  ethical  one  In  conduct  and  in 
character.  This  love  of  conclusions, 
however,  which  women  feel  even  more 
strongly  In  abstract  than  In  concrete 
matters,  tends  to  make  conversation 
amusing,  lliey  always  begin  th^ 
study  of  a  subject  at  the  wrong  end— 
with  a  certainty,  for  which  they  se^ 
reasons,  though  the  Just-mlnded  among 
ttiem  often  surrender  tliat  certainty  in 
the  long  run;  i.e.,  they  sadly  admit 
that  they  must  adopt  an  t^poslte  con- 
clusion, for  the  mental  discomfort  in- 
volved In  a  suspended  Judgment  not 
one  woman  In  a  hundred  will  stand. 

Of  course  at  tea,  as  at  every  other 
entertainment,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  hostess.  If  she  is  a  lady  whov 
until  the  recent  conversational  revolu- 
tion, never  thought  at  all  upmi  ques- 
tions which  she  considered  only  suited 
to  the  Intelligence  of  men,  she  will 
create  her  own  atmosphere  and  have 
a  noticeable  effect  upon  the  talk  of 
her  guests.  Probably  wbat  she  lacks 
In  skill  site  makes  up  In  seal  and  as- 
surance. No  one  fears  to  speak.  No 
one  Is  held  back  by  the  thou^t  that 
she  may  be  talking  nonsense.  In  such 
a  house  no  data  whatever  are  required 
to  support  concluHlons.  and  notldng  but 
advertisement  is  needed  to  recommend 
panaceas.  One  ludy  will  consolidate 
the  Empire  In  martial  glory,  while  her 
neighbor  will  dissolve  It  In  transcen- 
dental peace.     One  Iwlleves  that  com- 
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palBory  and  onlTerBal  mlUtar;  aerrlce  selves  In  a  c<Hiier.  But  under  tbe 
win  endow  all  men  with  all  the  Tlrtnes  auaplces  of  a  literary  bostese  all  fonuB 
that  bare  ever  dlstln^lataed  anjr  mill-  of  iatellectnal  riot  are  held  In  check, 
tary  bero,  and  'would  maintain  tbe  "Life,"  which  meana  novels  and  plays, 
same  In  the  face  of  all  tbe  red-coated  1r  dtacnssed.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  Ik 
rascals  wbo  ever  lived  from  tbe  flnt  burned  In  efflgj  or  gualiSes  for  canon- 
George  until  now.  Her  neighbor  sees  Izatlon  In  the  same  drawing-room;  and 
nn  salvation  for  tbe  world  but  In  Im-  no  more  ambitious  schemes  are  pro- 
mediate  and  complete  dlaarmameat,  mulgated  than  those  whicb  would 
and  desires  ardently  that  at  all  riska  rebouse  the  slum  population  or  reform 
her  own  couutiy  sboutd  be  tbe  first  to  tbe  "smart  set,"  dlaestabllsb  tbe 
proclaim  the  new  era.  Accoutred  lu  Church  or  abolish  the  Athanaalan 
her  own  aspirations,  she  would  not  be  Creed. 

afraid   with   tbe   enemy    In    tbe  gate.        Seriously,  however,  a  great  deal  of 

One  speaker  would  like  to  see  the  rich  sense  as   well   as   nonsense  Is  talked 

and  the  poor  legally  tied  down  to  their  over  the  tea-table.  Everywhere  we  find 

respective    positions,    Id    which,    when  a  sprinkling  of  practical  women  whose 

once  all  h<^>e  and  fear  of  displacement  Ideas  on  every  subject  are  tbe  clearer 

Is  taken  away,  they  will  perform  their  for  tbe  necessity  of  brluglug  up  a  targe 

duties  as  lu  the  millennium.     Another  family  or  making  a  small  living.     By 

wouhl  have  them  legally  hunted  from  the  stimulus  of   the   Intellectual    tea- 

their   respective   places    and    mutually  party    they    are    spurred    to    rend,    to 

forced  to  undertake  each  other's  heredl-  think,  and  to  argue.     If  In  the  Iwgln- 

tary  trades,  to  the  great  Increase,  as  nlug   they    read,    talk,    and   thluk   too 

she  believes,  of  the  aggregate  of  hap-  often    In    the    hope    of    supporting    a 

piness.     But  neither  men  nor  women  prejudice.  It  Is  better  than  not  doing 

need     to    be    Ignorant    In    order    to  so  at  all,  and,  oddly  enough,  a  preju- 

be    ardent,    and    there    are    tea-table  dice  supported  by  couslderatlou  Is  al- 

bostesaes    In    the    country    who    have  ways  less  stable  than  a  prejudice  rest- 

bonestly     read     most    of    the     stand-  Ing  In  tbe  air.     At  worst  the  amuse- 

ard     books    on   one    side,— and     that  ment  Is  perfectly  Innocent,  and  before 

means  that  they  have  learned  by  Impli-  auy  one  Is  tired— and  often  before  any 

caitlon    something    of    the    other.      At  one  Is  converted— tbe  year  has  turned, 

tbeir    houses    tbe    more    Irresimnslble  the  winter  afternoon  gaieties  are  over, 

talkers    hold    their   tongues,    play    tbe  and    the    mbid    of    tlie   countrj-    Inrty 

parts  of  seconds  In  one  or  two  fairly  begins  once  more  to  concentrate  Itself 

well  fought  duels,  or  gossip  by  them-  upon  ber  garden. 

Tbt  BpeOUtor. 

THE    EXTINCTION    OF   BIRDS. 

It   might   be   thought   that  the   bird  Ksthetlc  sense,  and  their  corollary,  a 

was  particularly  well  equipped  for  re-  stroug     selective     Instinct!     the     bird 

sbtlug  tbe  forces  that  make  for  the  Bbould  be  tbe  last  to  allow  Itself  to  be 

extinction  of  species.     Far  better  able  shut   up    lu    an    island   and  there    to 

than  tbe  mammals  to  escape  from  nar-  dwindle  Into  Impotence,  and  to  perish 

row   Burroundlngs;    living  a   life   that  at  the  first  Inlettlng  of  fresh  elements 

gives  scope  to  the  Intelligence  and  en-  of  competition.    When  we  think  of  the 

ergetic   faculties;    endowed    In    a    pre-  periodic    and    casual    exchanges    that 

eminent  degree  with  courage  and  an  take  place  between  the  bird  population 
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of  our  talands  and  tliat  of  Europe,  From  Uguat'e  description  of  thla 
Africa,  Asia,  and  even  America,  and  runalng  aolltatre.  we  can  Imagine  that 
tbe  apparent  feeblenesB  of  som'i  of  ttie  Its  Imprteonmeat  bad  been  leiis  pro- 
wanderers,  we  are  scarcely  pr^ared  tracted  than  that  of  tbe  dodo,  or  tbat 
for  tbe  long  list  of  extinct  species  that  It  bad  some  enemy,  not  so  peralBtent 
the  IslandB  of  tbe  world  (and  tbe  con-  as  to  keep  It  on  tbe  wing  but  active 
tlnents  in  lees  degree),  have  to  offer.  enough  to  make  It  keep  Ita  legs  In  use. 
The  northern  species,  for  the  most  The  art  of  flying,  which  fascinates  the- 
part,  bold  their  own.  They  are  not  featberless  biped  so  much  tbat  many 
only  hardier  than  the  birds  of  the  of  us  would  give  our  arms  for  wings, 
tropics,  but  almost  universally  given  seems  to  be  rather  a  bore  than  other- 
to  the  habit  of  seasonal  iiilgratloa.  wise  to  the  birds  themselvee.  It  Is 
We  do  not  forget  tbe  great  auk,  fear,  not  pleasure,  that  has  given  the 
the  Labrador  duck,  and  the  few  others  bird  wings,  and  tbe  vivacity,  Intel- 
ttiat  form  tbe  exception  that  proves  Ugence,  and  sestbetlc  tastes  It  dlsplayn 
tbe  rule.  The  overwhelming  propor-  are  rather  the  outcome  of  flight  than 
tlon  of  the  long  list  of  birds  uxtlnct  Its  cause.  As  soon  as  the  necessl^  for 
within  historic  times,  dealt  with  by  wings  Is  abolished,  the  bird  begins  to 
Mr.  Walter  RothacbUd  In  his  new  give  np  tbe  pleasures  of  flight,  and  to 
book,*  are  samples  of  the  degonerat-  Indulge  its  carnal  appetite  Instead. 
Ing  tendencies  of  a  tropical  existence.  Parrots,  Amazons,  and  macaws  -  ari_' 
Tbe  dodo  la  the  best  known— that  among  those  tbat,  without  entirely 
wingless  pigeon,  many  times  the  size  giving  np  tbe  use  of  the  wing,  suffer 
of  a  flying  pigeon,  that  awaited  so  themselves  to  be  cut  ofC  from  their 
long  on  Manrldns  the  fate  tbat  was  kindred  by  a  few  miles  of  sea,  and 
certain  to  befall  It  the  flrst  time  the  many  of  them  are  figured  in  this  gal' 
Island  should  be  visited  by  sailors  pin-  lery  of  extinct  beauties.  Tbe  Imaglna- 
Ing  for  fresh  meat.  The  Island  of  tlve  avlne  temperament  lends  Itself 
Bfiunlon  supplied  an  almost  exact  easily  to  any  tendency  towards  varia- 
counterpart  in  tbe  Bourbon  dodo,  and  don,  and  It  is  tar  more  likely  that 
a  third  though  Importantly  different  specific  differences  have  arisen  after 
bird,  existed  not  far  away  In  Rodrl-  geographical  severance,  than  that  each 
quez.  The  last  was  far  less  "Ineptus"  island  should  be  the  last  standing-place 
than  tbe  dodo,  or  the  Bourbon  solitaire,  of  a  species  once  far  more  widely  dls- 
belng  endowed  with  strong  legu  for  trlbuted.  Tbe  St.  Kllda  wren  is  Just 
running,  though,  like  them.  It  had  as  certainly  a  descendant  of  tbe  main- 
given  up  the  use  of  its  wings.  It  was,  land  wren  as  tbe  man  of  St.  Kildii,  io 
says  Leguttt,  "wonderfully  beautiful."  whom,  by  the  way.  Mr.  Eearton  has 
He  compares  It,  Indeed,  to  a  beautiful  shown  some  points  of  variation.  Is  a 
woman.  "They  walk  with  so  much  descendant  of  a  mainland  race. 
statellness  and  good  grace  that  one  jjr  RothscbUd  names  In  his  list  of 
cannot  help  admiring  them  and  loving  rnuaes  tending  towards  ^eclfic  eitlnc- 
tbem,  by  which  means  their  fine  mien  don  xhe  draining  of  marsh  lands,  tbe 


often   savea   their  lives.     As  9oon   ai 


Eiripplng  of  forests,  and  other  direct 


they  are  caught,  they  shed  tears,  with-  ^^  Indirect  changes,  such  as  the  intro- 

oot  cryliK,  and  refuse  all  manner  of  d„ctlon  of  a  naw  enemy  or  the  deatruc- 

sustenance.  till  they  die."  tlon  of  an  old  food.     Tbe  flrst  cause 

'  *'  EzUnct  BirdB."    witb  IE  oolorad  plate*  muy  be  said  to  have  operated  to  a  con- 

rr'?."ix%jtr'.","s?s:  ■"■"•*  •«•« "  ""■  «-""'■ '« 

Bntohiaaon.  £ai.  *■'«  draining  of  tbe  fens   of   Norfolk 
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and  Cambridge  has  driven  awar  maor  tbe   extinction    ot   tbe    London    wood- 

apecies  once  very  abundant.     So  has  pigeon. 

the  sanitation  of  Loudon  abotlebed  the  There  are  two  notable  Instances  of 
kite,  though  tt  can  Bcarcelf  be  said  to  lost  species  that  are  not  corered  b7 
have  been  the  cause  that  has  driven  it  the  facts  Just  considered.  One  is  Uie 
Into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  Tbe  Passenger  pigeon  of  North  America, 
spoon-bill  and  tbe  kite  are  as  common  Up  to  the  forties  of  last  century  It 
aa  ever  throughout  the  world,  and  it  must  have  numbered  myriads.  When 
Is  conceivable  tbat  when  all  bogs  have  It  moved  about  tbe  country  tbe  air  was 
been  drained  and  the  exhibition  ot  darkened  for  miles,  the  roosting  birds 
carrion  made  tbe  rarest  occurrence,  destroyed  forests  and  the  inhabitants 
thef  may  still  Ond  a  living.  Darwin  of  wide  districts  ate  nothing  but 
taae  reminded  us  that  there  are  still  pigeon  for  weeks  together.  Its  nesting 
woodpeckers  on  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  area  in  Ontario  covered  hundreds  of 
where  not  a  tree  grows,  and  that  square  miles  of  conttnuooe  rookery, 
others  of  the  tamUy  In  North  America  single  trees  In  which  have  been  known 
have  become  fniglvorona,  while  yet  to  contain  ninety  uests.  Mr,  Roths- 
otben  get  their  living  as  fly-catohors.  child  accounls  the  species  extinct  In  a 
It  Is  dUBcult  to  dcBtroy  a  nameroas  wild  state  aitd  says  that  the  sole  k- 
and  widespread  race  by  taking  away  malnder  of  the  race  is  a.  group  of  Bve 
its  food.  Some  members  of  it  will  birds  in  tbe  possession  of  Professor 
manage  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  sub-  Whitman,  of  Chicago.  Reports  col- 
Btltnte,  and  gradually  tbe  vitality  that  lected  for  many  years  by  the  editor  of 
produced  so  large  a  horde  wilt  flow  "Recreation,"  however,  are  hard  to 
fn)I-tlde  In  tbe  new-  direction.  overtook  and  aeem  to  point  to  a  dls- 
Even  London  has  Its  dodo.  In  tbe  Unct  revival  In  the  history  of  the  pas- 
green  Island  of  the  parks,  surrounded  senger  pigeons.    Bvery  year  since  1801 


by  a  sea  of  bricks  and  mortar,    the  Ur.  Shields  has  had  accounts  sent  to 

wood-pigeon,  one  ot  tbe  wildest  and  bim    from    Manitoba,    Wisconsin,    and 

most  active  birds  of  tbe  country,  and  several  parts  of  Canada,  and  as  late 

a  visitor  to  and  from  the  Continent,  Is  as  1908  a  band  of  three  hundred  birds 

slowly    accumulating    lethargic    habits  was  said  to  be  Inhabiting  a  happily  re- 

and  their  consequences,  that  may  some  mote  part  of  Pennaylvanla.    But  even 

day  Justify  ua  in  naming  it  Colwnba  If  these  reports  are  all  true,  the  pas- 

Inepta.     Countrymen    wbo    haie    seen  senger  pigeon  stands  as  a  continental 

and  admired  the  wild  cushat  In  blgh  species  of  enormous  numbers  brought 

Hight  at  the  rate  of  sixty   mites   an  to  the  very  verge  of  extinction  almost 

bour    almost    fall    to    recognlie     the  in  tbe  space  of  a  human  generation, 

^edes    In    the    fat    thing    waddling  The  Labrador  dock  was  never  nearly 

among  tbe  aparrowa,  feeding  frijm  the  so  common,  but  up  to  a  few  years  ago 

flngeis  of  man  and  scarcely  d>>lgnlng  lived  an  apparently  healthy  existence 

to  open  its  wings  for  the  purpose  of  in    a    range    whose    winter    extmslon 

scrambling  Into  the  low  bush  In  which  covered   a   good  deal  of   the   Hndson 

its  nest  Is  perennially  bnllt.    The  fear  Bay  C<Mnpany's  territory.     The  collec- 

of  rats  and  cats  Is  Just  sufficient  to  tor  Is  not  accountable  for  Its  dlsappear- 

keep  It  from  abandoning  the  atr  alto-  ance.    Some  cataclysm  or  far-reaching 

gttber  and  building  and  living  on  the  misfortune  of  which  we  know  nothing 

ground.     E^en  as  it  Is,  a  removal  of  has  visited  it  probably  In  its  nesting 

tbe  fond  protection  that  makes  Its  easy  groimd  and  extlngutshed  an  Interesting 

life  safe  would  In  a  few  weeks  cause  species  whose  nearest  relative,  so  far 
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as  feathered  appearance  goes,  Is  tbe 
old  squaw.  Tbere  le,  however,  many 
another  species  of  duck,  notably 
among  those  coming  fram  the  south, 
that  the  American  gunner  seems  likely 
aoon  to  exterminate.  Extinction  by 
human  agency  works  with  geometrical 
acceleration.  Soon  the  common  bird 
begins  to  get  a  little  rare,  and  every 

The  NtOiM. 


specimen  acquires  a  market  ralne 
above  that  which  tbe  pot  gives  IL 
Then  the  price  of  Its  akin  goes  np  from 
BhIlllngB  to  [toundB  and  the  bird  Is  not 
only  shot  at  Sight  but  waited  lor  and 
sought  out  It  le  a  sad  qfory  and  one 
which  surely  does  no  credit  to  our 
civil  taatioiL 


A  MUSICAL  COMEDY. 


Of  course  I  am  still  glad  that  I 
bought  the  pianola.  It  la,  as  the  man 
Mild  a  fortnight  ago,  a  handsome  ad- 
dition to  any  gentleman's  room.  And 
It  plays— It  plays  beautifully;  that 
really  was  why  I  bought  It.  But  I 
hate  being  rushed.  Though  1  can 
make  up  my  mind  as  quickly  as  any 
man  when  It  is  oecessary,  yet  1  must 
say  that  1  prefer  time  In  which  to 
weigh  a  matter  over  carefully.  Let 
us  consider  both  sides.  I  say  to  my- 
self. Pro.:  1  want  a  pianola.  Con.: 
But  the  man  will  want  some  money 
for  It 

In  this  oasc  1  was  simply  rushed  into 
It;  and,  though  I  hesitate  to  put  the 
blame  upon  a  woman,  still  I  cannot 
help  repeating  that  it  was  entirely 
Mary's  fault  I  depended  upon  her 
moral  support  to  get  me  out  of  that 
shop,  and  she  Called  me. 

The  business  was  all  over  In  a  sec- 
ond. I  wanted  a  couple  of  gramophone 
records;  and  Mary,  being  na  authority 
on  music,  came  to  help  me  choose 
them.  We  sttvped  before  an  ex- 
tremely harmonloua-looklug  shop,  and 
considered  for  a  moment 

"I  should  think  they'd  tiave  them 
here,"  I  said.  "Shall  we  go  In  and 
see?" 

"They're  sure  to,"  said  Mary;  "and 
If    they    haven't    we    can    come    out 

"Thafa  all  very  well  for  yoxL 
Women  can  do  a  thing  like  that  but 


It's  different  with  us.  I've  never  yet 
been  into  a  shop  without  buying  some- 
thing. And  most  men  would  say  the 
same." 

"Cheer  up.  I'll  seo  you  out  all 
right." 

TlHtt,  mark  you,  was  a  promise.  We 
went  inside. 

"Good  aftemooo,"  said  Mary. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  a  very  polite 

There  was  a  pause,  and  I  thought 
It  was  time  I  took  a  turn  in  the  con- 
veraatlon. 

"We  want— that  Is,  I  want  some 
gramophone  records." 

"We  have  no  graotopbone  records 
here,  air;  we  only  have  pianolas." 

Now,  I  ask  you,  what  could  a  man 
say  to  that?  It  Is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  but  for  the  moment  all  I 
saw  was  that  the  conversation  had  to 
be  continued  somehow.  I  glanced  at 
Mary.  A  woman's  tact  was  wanted 
here;  besides  she  had  promised. 

She  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
the  traitor!  I  waited  a  little  longer: 
the  polite  man  also  waited.  I  coughed 
nervously.  The  situation  was  getting 
awkward. 

1  coughed  again,  .  .  .  and  then  I  said. 
In  a  husky  voice,  really  the  only  thing 
that  was  left  to  say. 

"Ob.  well,  then,"  I  said,  "l  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  have  some  pianolas." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  trinmpb  In  tbe 
man's  eyes. 


yCiOOgl 
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"Certainly,  sir.  How  manr  would 
you  lite?" 

Tben  Mary  broko  In — quite  nnnecoB- 
sarlly,  because  I  had  already  deter- 
mined  on  the  number. 

"We'd  better  have  one  to  begin  with, 
and  tti«i  if  we  lifee  It  we  can " 

"If  you  would  JuBt  step  upstalra, 
madam." 

We  were  upatalre  In  no  time,  and 
the  man  was  pattli^  an  enormouB 
pianola  on  the  beck. 

"This,"  he  said,  "]e  the  very  befit 
quality  Inatmment  we  are  turning 
out"  He  put  bis  foot  on  the  loud 
pedal,  and  played  three  ImpresslTe 
cbonds.    "Beantlfnl  tone,  you  see,  elr." 

"la  that  a  beautiful  tone?"  I  asked 
Uary. 

"Beautiful,"  said  Mary. 

"I  particularly  wanted  a  beautiful 
tone,"  I  «ald.     "How  much  Is  tt?" 

He  came  up  very  close  to  na. 

"I  may  tell  you  In  confidence,"  be 
Bald,  "that  you  have  looked  In  at  a 
very  lucky  moment.  This  Is  the  last 
bour  of  our  biennial  sale,  and  we  have 
jnst  thlB  one  InBtrument  over."  He 
patted  It  kindly.  "Id  the  ordinary 
way  I  should  charge  you  two  tbousand 
eight  hundred  and  nlnety-flve  pounds, 
but  seeing  that  It  is  tbe  sale  and  you 
are  new  customers,  1  will  let  you  have 
It  for  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-font," 

"Thank  you,"  I  saJd,  "thank  you,  in- 
deed." 

"Net."  he  added. 

"Net  by  all  means,"  I  agreed.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think?"  I  asked  Mary. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mary  might 
have  explained  even  then  that  we  were 
only  asking  for  a  friend.    But  not  she. 

"Tea,  I  think  so,'*  she  said. 

I  turned  again  to  tbe  shopman. 

"I  think  It  is  a  beautiful  iDBtrument," 
I  said,  "and  I  particularly  like  the 
tone.  May  I  go  home  now,  and  think 
It  all  oi'er,  and  then  I'll  come  and  buy 
It  to-morrow  V" 


Me  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I'here  Is  an  American  colonel  com- 
ing In  to  glance  at  It  In  five  mlnutee. 
It  lies  between  him  and  anotber  Ameri- 
can colonel.  And  of  course  the  sale 
price  would  not  be  available  to-mor- 
row,   sail—" 

(I  felt  in  my  pockets.  "How  much 
have  yon  got?"  I  whispered  to  Mary- 
"Twenty-elght  shllllnKa  about"  "Yes, 
that's  what  I've  got") 

"IfB  like  this,"  I  said  nervooflly, 
"I've  only  got  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ttitee— I  mean,  I've 
only  got  three  pounds  on  me." 

"Thafs  quite  all  right,  sir.  You  can, 
U  you  like,  pay  three  pounds  down, 
and  two  hundred  a  month  for  twenty 
years  Instead." 

"Two  hundred—now  that  does  seem 
much  less.  Then  I  think— at  least  I'm 
not  quite " 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  sign  before  the 
colonel  comes.  He'll  be  here  In  two 
minntes  now  ....  Juat  th»e  .... 
Thank  yon." 

"You  haven't  helped  me  a  bit,"  I 
whispered  to  Mary,  as  I  got  up  and 
walked  round  the  pianola. 

"Ib  It  all  mine  now?"  I  asked.  "Oh, 
that  reminds  me.  They're  very  ex- 
pensive to  feed,  these  things,  aren't 
they.  How  many  rolls  do  they  get 
through  a  day?" 

"We  can  sell  you  the  rolls  separately, 
sir,  or  you  can  Join  a  library.  If  yon 
Join  the  library  you  sign  Just  there. 
....  Thank  you." 

"Have  you  a  music-stool?"  asked  the 
faithless  Mary. 

"\  music-stool  would  be  Just  there, 
Bfr.  .  .  .  Thank  yon.  How  about  the 
color,  sir?  We  can  stain  It  any  color 
you  like.     Walnut— mahogany?" 

"What  about  walnut?"  1  said. 

"Oh,  mahogany,"  said  Uary. 

"Mahogany  would  be  Just  there,  sir. 
.  .  .  Thank  yon.  I'll  send  yon  a  copy 
of  the  agreement.  And  now  Is  there 
anything  else  you'd  like?" 
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I   looked   at    Mary   and   rubbed   my  rem  ember  7     Something— no^yee— wait, 

head.  I've  got  Itl" 
"Tbere  was  something,  I  know."  I  turned  triumphantly  to  the  man. 

"Was  there?"  "We    want    some    gramophone    rec- 

"Of   course  there    w«a.     Don't   you  onto,"  I  eald, 
Pn«ii-  A..  A.  U. 
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"The  Jeweled  Toad"  written  by 
Isabel  M.  Johnston,  and  decorated 
with  gay  plcttires  by  W,  W.  Denatow 
printed  In  colors  Is  a  bright  and  tancl- 
fu]  little  story,  which  will  appeal 
pleasantly  to  tbe  imagination  of  small 
readers,  without  keeping  them  awake 
o'  nights  by  any  figures  of  horror.  The 
Bobbs-MerriU  Company. 

Wide  obserration  and  long  practical 
experience  Iiave  gone  to  the  making 
of  Mr.  Bobert  Luce's  manual  "Writing 
for  the  Press"  and  it  is  not  snrprlBlng 
that  a  new  edition,  the  fifth,  should 
be  called  for.  At  least  every  otlier  per- 
son attempts  sooner  or  later  to  write 
sometlilng  for  print,  and  while  a  large 
proportion  of  them  fall  and  deserve  to, 
there  are  aome  who  would  achieve 
some  alight  Buccesa  If  they  took  tbe 
trouble  to  familiarise  themselves  with 
the  elementaiT  principles  of  pr^;>arlQg 
"copy."  To  all  such  persons  Mr.  Luce's 
book  will  prove  a  useful  guide  and  moni- 
tor. Even  persons  who  do  not  seek 
to  express  themselves  except  In  con- 
versation and  correspondence  will  find 
Mr.  Luce's  cliapters  on  synonyms  and 
the  nice  use  of  words  extremely  help- 
ful. Mr.  Lace's  book  is  published  by 
the  Clippiog  Bureau  Press. 

Robot  W.  Service,  author  o*  "The 
Spell  of  Yukon  and  Other  Verses" 
is  described  by  his  admirers  as  a  "Ca- 
nadian Hipllng"  and  there  certainly  is 
o  resemblance  between  the  two, 
though  It  Is  a  resemblance  with  a  dif- 
ference.    There  Is  a  virile  quality  in 


Mr.  Service's  verse  which  disposes  the 
reader  to  a  lenient  Judgmoit  np<Mi  Its 
occasional  indelicacy.  Soch  poems  as 
"The  Call  of  the  WUd"  and  "The  Law 
of  the  Tukon"  have  a  lyric  swing 
which  gives  them  a  strong  appeal,  and 
now  and  then  tliere  is  a  note  of  ad- 
monition in  homely  words,  as  in  these 
lines  from  "The  Reckoning": 

Time  has  got  a  little  blll~«et   wise 

while  yet  you  may 
For  the  debit  aide's   Increasing  In  a 

most  alarming  way; 
The  things  you  had  no  right  to  do,  the 

things  you  stiould  have  done, 
They're  all  put  down;  it's  up  to  you  to 

pay  for  every  one, 
6c-  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  have  a 

good  time  if  yon  will, 
But  God  help  you  when  tbe  time  comes, 

and  you 

Foot  the  bill. 
Edward    Stern    &    Co.     Philadelphia, 
publishers. 

The  principal  character  In  "My 
Merry  Rocktanrst"  the  latest  of  Qie 
Castle  novels,  Is  one  of  that  Immense 
bodyguard  of  best  fiienda  who,  Siccord- 
ing  to  the  novelists,  returned  from  the 
continent  with  tbe  Second  Charles  at 
the  Restoration,  and  tbe  monarch 
gives  him  his  name  because  of  the  se- 
vere countmance  which,  according  to 
popular  belief,  by  no  means  Indicates 
his  habitual  manner  of  living.  In  a 
series  of  short  stories,  the  authors 
show  that  In  spite  of  appearances  his 
devoted  loyalty  is  the  real  Index  to 
bis  character,  and  that  he  Is  capable 
of  displaying  its  equivalent  In  friend- 
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ship  with  blB  equals,  In  blndaees  to 
bis  Inferiors,  and  In  Belf-sacrlQce  for  bis 
only  sou.  Tragedy  lurks  near  In  all 
the  stories,  and  through  the  horror  of 
the  plague  and  the  terror  of  the  Are 
ci»nee  closer  until  the  hlow  falls 
and  My  Uerry  Rockhurst  Is  dead. 
The  author's  art,  persuading  the 
reader  to  Indifference  to  the  approach 
of  peril  and  to  easy  assurance  that 
the  haugtaty  peer  will  evade  It,  makes 
hia  sudden  death  a  genuine  shock  even 
to  a  seasoned  novel-tester,  and,  slight 
as  the  book  seemed  at  first,  one  has 
to  own  that  In  It  the  Castles  have  sur- 
passed themselves.    The  Macmlllan  Co. 

The  two  Tolumes  In  which  Professor 
F.  W.  Chandler  tells  the  story  of  "The 
Literature  of  Roguery,"  are  intensely 
interesting,  not  only  to  readen  of  such 
fiction  as  Alnaworth's  and  such  later 
novels  as  Sir  Conan  Doyle's,  but  of 
the  great  mass  of  EngUaU  literature 
in  which  rogues,  real  or  Imaginary, 
or  real  rogues  ramodelled  by  imagina- 
tion appear  even  In  a  tew  scenes.  The 
first  volume  traces  the  Spanish,  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  sources  of  Bngltsh 
picaresque  literature,  and  its  domestic 
sources,  such  as  tbe  Beggar  Books, 
the  cony -catching  pamphlets,  prison 
tracts,  and  the  more  ambitious  lexicons 
and  dlcttonarles  of  cant  of  which  there 
are  a  formidable  number.  The  lives  of 
pirates  and  of  blB^waymen,  tbe  rogues 
of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  drama  and 
fiction,  and  of  the  nineteenth  century 
stage  complete  this  volume.  In  the 
second  volume  tbe  picaresque  novels 
of  great  Anna's  time,  of  Scott  and  of 
tbe  Tlctorian  writers  are  discussed;  tbe 
pennltlmate  chapter  takes  up  tbe  lat- 
est flctitions  types,  and  tbe  last  criti- 
cizes the  detective  story.  The  great 
merit  of  tbe  *Types  of  English  Litera- 
ture flerlea"  to  wblcb  this  book  be- 
longs is  tliat  each  volume  necessarily 
reviews  many  centuries,  and  thus 
compels   the   reader  to   take   a    com- 


prehensive view  of  all  personages, 
autbon  and  compositions  cited.  Hous- 
ton, Mlffitn  &  Co. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  lucky  chance 
by  which,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity orabir  for  tbe  year  1907  was 
compelled  to  give  up  bis  task.  It  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  Owen  Wlstw,  and 
those  who  read  "I'he  Seven  Ages  of 
Washington,"  founded  upon  his  ora- 
tion, will  henceforth  grudge  him  to  fic- 
tion. Why  should  he  ^)end  bis  days 
in  maldng  his  own  puppets— good  as 
they  are  In  posture  and  voice— stmt 
Oielr  little  hour,  when  he  can  compel 
the  dry  bones  of  records  and  docu- 
ments to  take  flesh  and  motion  and 
nndlble  speech  and  iireseut  before  our 
eyes  tbe  Image  of  a  great,  real  man 
from  tbe  band  of  the  Divine  Author? 
With  a  true  magician's  touch  Mr.  Wls- 
ter.  has  evoked  bis  Washington— tall, 
noble  of  presence,  stately  of  speech  and 
manner;  babltnally  grave  because  full 
of  thought  but  humorous;  as  capable  of 
deep  and  sickening  anger  as  an  Italian, 
and  as  sensitive  to  Injustice  and  to  the 
imputation  of  wrong  doing;  loving  his 
pen  and  using  it  to  define  end  enforce 
his  wisbes,  much  to  tbe  disgust  of  the 
slack-mlnded  and  the  rebellious;  as 
careful  of  details  as  he  was  capable  of 
viewing  a  project  or  an  accomplish- 
ment in  bulk;  a  perfect  citizen,  a  great 
general,  a  man  of  gentle  will,  who  un- 
deratood  bis  country  and  Its  people, 
and  guided  tbem  to  freedom,  defending 
them  alike  from  the  fordgn  foe  and 
from  their  own  faults  and  Infirmities  of 
purpose.  The  little  book  should  be  in 
every  school  library  and  ship  and  mili- 
tary-post library  In  the  country.  The 
volume  Is  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Washington's  mother  and  wife,  and 
wltli  the  Beale,  Stuart  and  Savage  por- 
traits and  a  picture  of  the'  Hondon 
statue,  and  Washington's  book-plate  Is 
r^roduced  on  each  end  paper.  The 
Macmlllan  Co. 
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The  aystematlc  reader,  that  unattrac- 
tlre  person  to  whom  no  author  ad- 
dresses wistful  apostrophes, '  but  who 
flnlstiee  more  novels  than  all  the 
"kind,"  "gentle,"  and  "tolerant"  read- 
ers In  the  world,  will,  after  looking  over 
throe  or  fonr  pages  of  Mr.  Warren 
Cheney's  "His  Wife"  be  moved  to 
make  a  list  of  cheerful,  easy  names 
such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zed^lah  and 
Jehosbaphat,  and.  setting  th«n  In  par- 
allel columns  with  the  names  wblch 
Mr  Gtaeney  bestows  upon  his  charac- 
ters, patiently  eubstitute  the  simple 
Hebrew  or  Bahyl<»ilsh  B[»pe11atlons  for 
AkouUna  Fedosyeona,  Praskodla  Bgo- 
roona  or  Pavel  Pavelovlteh,  Doubt- 
less, It  is  tbe  Russian  custom  to  re- 
mind a  man  of  bla  parentage  when  ad- 
dressing him,  but  to  retain  the  patro- 
nymic In  a  story  Intended  for  BngUsh- 
^>eaklng  persons  Is  to  set  up  a  bar- 
rier between  author  and  reader,  and 
the  tale  deserves  better  treatment,  for 
Its  central  idea  Is  really  original.  The 
hero,  refusing  to  t>eUeve  in  the  death 
of  his  wife,  leaves  the  Russian  military 
post  at  which  he  Is  employed  to  re- 
turn two  years  later  with  a  woman 
who,  taking  pity  on  his  crazy  asser- 
tions that  she  la  his  wife  "come 
again,"  has  left  her  home  for  his  sake 
without  marriage  to  be  rewarded, 
when  he  recovers  his  sanity  by  his  ap- 
parent unconsciouBness  that  honor  re- 
(lulres  him  to  give  her  his  name. 
Their  constrained  Ijchavlor  towards 
one  another  arouses  suRpicloo  in  the 
little  community  and  at  leuRth  brinies 
an  accusation  of  treason  upon  both  of 
them,  but  the  author  confers  liupplness 
upon  them  after  long  suspense.  Still, 
a  new  Idee  is  a  boon  In  fiction  and 
the  story  deserves  reading.  Bobba- 
MerrlU  Co. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  of 
Cleveland  publishes  In  two  volumes  a 
detailed     and    extremely     satisfactory 


general  lades  to  the  Jnst-completed 
series  olf  "Early  Western  Travels'* 
edited  by  Dr,  Reuben  Thwaltea.  it 
contains  many  thousands  of  references 
and  cross  references,  and  the  effect  is 
to  put  the  reader  at  once  Into  full  pos- 
session, for  purposes  of  reference  and 
comparison,  of  all  the  treasures  of  his- 
torical Inforiuatlon  contained  In  the 
thirty-seven  different  works  which  are 
Included  In  the  thirty  volumes  of  the 
series.  As  a  record  of  the  most  Im- 
portant century  of  American  expansion 
and  development,— the  p^lod  lying 
between  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  nlne4eentb  cen- 
tury, there  Is  no  work  extant  which  ap- 
proaches in  Interest  or  in  enduring 
value  the  r^rlntB  of  travels  embraced 
in  this  series.  Tbe  value  of  the  series 
Is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  while  tbe 
Introductions  ond  notes  furnish  a  sort 
of  thread  connecting  the  several  works 
and  showing  their  mutual  relations,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  rewrite  or 
condense  or  to  bring  Into  a  single  nar- 
rative the  works  Included  In  the  series. 
In  each  case  we  have  tbe  original 
story  as  told  by  each  traveller,  with  all 
the  vividness  of  personal  experience 
and  '  the  marks  of  personal  Idiosyn- 
crasy. Here  Is  a  gain  in  graphic  qual- 
ity over  any  other  method.  We  se« 
In  these  page^  the  great  middle  and 
far  west  In  the  making,  described  by 
men  who  witnessed  and  recorded  every 
stage  In  thi>  process  and  who  could 
never  have  dreamed  that  the  wilder- 
nesses which  they  traversed  would  be- 
come the  sites  of  great  cities  and  the 
dwelling  place  of  a  vast  and  prosper- 
ous population  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  editor  and 
publishers  deserve  high  praise  for  the 
courage,  sagiiclty  and  breadth  of  view 
which  led  tbrim  to  conceive  this  under- 
taking, and  to  carry  it  through  on  such 
lan;e  and  generous  lines  to  so  satis- 
factory a  conclusion. 
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A  Roundhead's  RattytHg  Song,  £tc. 


How  l)eaatilal  Is  the  battle. 

How  splendid  are  the  spears, 
Wben  our  baoner  1b  lbs  skr 
And  oar  watcbword  Uberty, 

And  onr  kingdom  lifted  high  abovu 
the  years. 
How  purple  sball  our  blood  be. 

How  gloriona  our  scara, 
Wben  we  Ue  tbere  in  tbe  nlgbt 
Wltb  our  facea  fuU  of  ligbt 

And  tbe  deatb  upon  tbem  smiling  nt 
tbe  Stan. 

How  golden  Is  our  bauberb, 
And  Bteel,  and  steel  our  sword, 

Aud  our  shield  wltbout  a  stain 

A«  we  take  the  field  again. 
We  whose  armor  la  tbe  armor  of  tliu 
Lord. 

Tb«  SpHtiUr. 


And  I  shall  know,  in  angry  worda. 
In  gibes,  and  mocks,  and  many  a  tear. 
A  carrion  flock  of  homlng-blrds— 
The  gibes  and  scorns  I  uttered  here. 
Tbe  brave  words  that  I  failed  to  speak 
Will  brand  me  dastard  on  tbe  cbeek. 

And  as  I  wander  on  tbe  roads 

I    sliaU    be    helped    and    healed    and 

blessed; 
Dear  words  shall  cheer  and  be  as  goads 
To  urge  to  heights  before  nngueBsed. 
M7  road  shall  be  the  road  I  made; 
Ail  that  I  gave  shall  be  repaid. 

So  sball  I  fight,  so  sbaU  I  tread 
In  this  long  war  beneath  the  stars; 
So  shall  a  glory  wreathe  my  head, 
So  shall  I  faint  and  show  the  scars. 
Until  this  case,  this  clogging  mould. 
Be  smithied  all  to  kingly  gold. 

John  MaatfieU. 

TDe  P(ll  UiU  llifuliH. 


I  bold  that  whan  a  person  dies 
His  soul  returns  again  to  earth; 
Arrayed  in  some  new  fleeh-dtogulse. 
Another  mother  gives  him  birth. 
With  sturdier  limbs,  and  brighter  brain 
Ttie  old  soul  takes  the  roads  again, 
fiuch  Is  my  own  belief  and  trust; 
TUs  hand,  this  hand  that  holds  the 

pen. 
Has  many  a  hundred  times  been  dust, 
And  tamed,  as  dust,  to  dust  again; 
These  eyes  of  mine  have  blinked  and 

shone 
In  Thebes,  hi  Troy,  in  Babylon. 

All  that  I  rightly  think  or  do, 
Or  make,  or  spoil,  or  bless,  or  blast. 
Is  curse  or  blessing  Justly  due 
For  sloth  or  effort  In  the  past 
My  life's  a  statement  of  the  sum 
Of  vice  Indulged,  or  overcome. 

I  know  that  In  my  lives  to  be 

My  sorry  heart  will  ache  and  bum, 

And  worship,  unavalllugly, 

Tbe  woman  whom  I  used  to  apum, 

And  shake  to  see  another  have 

Tbe  love  I  spumed,  the  love  she  gave. 


IHB  DHAD  POBT. 

I  dreamed  of  him  last  nJght,  I  saw  his 
face 

All  radiant  and  unshadowed  of  dis- 
tress. 

And  as  of  old.  In  music  measureless, 

I  heard  his  golden  voice  and  marked 
him  trace 

Under  tbe  common  thing  tbe  hidden 
grace. 

And  conjure  wonder  oat  of  emptiness, 

Till  mean  things  put  on  beauty  like  a 
dress 

And  all  the  world  was  an  enchanted 
place. 

And   then    methought   outside   a    fast 

locked  gate 
I    mourned    the    loss    of    iiurecorded 

Forgotten  tales  aud  mysteries  half  said. 

Wonders  that  might  have  been  articu- 
late, 

And  voice-leaa  thoughts  like  murdersd 
singing  birds. 

And  BO  I  woke  and  knew  that  he  was 
dead. 


L.  U. 
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Austria's  Dark  Horse. 


AUSTRIA'S  DARK  HORSE. 


The  VlenneBe  are  wont  for  tbe  moat 
part  to  t&ke  life  e&elly:  It  tnrables 
cuine  tbey  bear  tbem,  becaase  tbey 
liave  no  altem&tlTe;  but  as  for  (oinic 
forth  to  meet  them,  tbat  la  not  at  all 
In  accordance  with  thetr  creed.  Day 
after  day  the  politician  whoee  r6te  la 
the  peaalmlst  asaurea  tbem  that  Aua- 
trla  la  doomed;  that  alie  haa  a  sharp 
rock  on  the  one  side,  a  sharp  rock  on 
the  other,  and  ahoala,  qulckaaads.  and 
whirlpools  before  her.  Were  he  a 
apBTTow  jQBt  chirping,  however,  tbey 
conld  hardly  pay  less  beed  to  his  words 
than  they  do.  Even  when  be  waxea 
tragic,  and  depicts  In  lurid  terms  tbe 
fate  that  awaits  them,  they  go  on  their 
way  Id  tbe  moat  unconcerned  fashion. 
Let  hltii  bat  mention  tbe  name  Frans 
Ferdinand,  however,  and,  oddly 
enough,  their  whole  attitude  changes : 
all  signs  of  Indifference  Tanlsh,  and 
stralgbtwa;  tbey  begin  exchanging 
anxlona  glancea.  Why  it  ahould  be 
thus  It  would  be  bard  to  aay  precisely. 
Perhapa  It  Is  because  the  name  of 
their  future  Emperor  reminds  tb«n 
that  tbe  day  will  come  when  the;  will 
no  longer  have  tbelr  much-beloved  old 
Emperor  to  steer  them  safely  through 
all  dai^ers;  or,  perbapa  It  Is  because, 
In  Bpite  of  themselves,  It  aeta  them 
wondering  how,  when  that  day  comes, 
the  steering  will  be  done.  An  Um- 
peror-Klng,  If  he  Is  to  ply  hia  calling 
successtully,  must  have  many  rare 
gifts;  be  must  rival  Job  In  hla  patience 
and  Solomon  In  his  wisdom;  he  must 
be  a  Cromwell,  a  Macblavelll,  and  a 
Wilkes  all  combined  In  one.  And 
even  lo  Vienna  tbe  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  is  a  dark  horse. 

"I  know  nothing  whatever — gar 
ulchts— about  tbe  Archduke  Fraiu 
Ferdinand,"  ai\  Austrian  political 
leader  exclaimed  aome  Ifttle  time  .ago. 
VJ  Ifnow  uotblng  whatever  about  tbe 


Archduke  Frani  Ferdinand"  are 
wordB,  Indeed,  that  may  be  heard  at 
every  turn,  both  in  Vienna,  where  tbey 
ring  regretfully,  and  In  Budapest, 
where  they  are  often  charged  with 
something  akin  to  resentment.  In 
tbe  one  capital  as  In  the  other,  the  fu- 
ture Euperor-Klag  la  practically  an 
unknown  factor  In  the  great  political 
fame,  so  far  as  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  bis  future  aubjects  are  con- 
cerned. All  the  world  is  awaie,  of 
course,  that  he  la  a  devoted  aportsman, 
one  of  the  beat  shots  In  tbe  Empire;  la 
aware,  too,  that  he  la  keenly  Inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  that  bis  estates 
are  perfect  models  of  good  manage- 
ment and  sclentlflc  enterprise.  It 
la  of  himself  personally  that  notblaft 
Is  known,  of  hia  quallflcatlona  for  the 
great  office  he  will  one  day  have  to 
bear.  For  whether  in  hia  palace,  the 
Bellevedere,  or  at  Konoplscht,  he  lives 
almost  as  much  apart  from  the  people 
over  whom  he  will  one  day  rule  as  ir 
he  were  In  a  monastery.  It  Is  only 
on  atate  occasions  that  he  is  brought 
In  contact  even  with  the  M(«  of  them; 
and,  although  he  then  plays  hia  part 
with  courtesy  as  well  as  dignity,  he 
plays  It  as  a  rule  in  alienee — be  has 
been  known  to  go  through  a  state 
function  without  speaking  a  single 
\tord.  What  be  thinks,  what  he 
hopes  and  fears,  whom  be  looks  on  as 
friends,  and  whom  as  foea,  no  one  can 
aay  with  any  approach  to  certainty, 
Juat  as  no  one  can  say  what  hla  politi- 
cal creed  la,  or  what  In  given  circum- 
stances he  would  do,  Tbe  Clericals 
claim,  or  course,  tbat  all  his  aympath}' 
Is  wltb_  them;  but  the  evidence  on 
which  they  do  ao  is  by  no  meniut 
strong,  although  stronger  than  that  on 
which  the  Radicals  accuse  lilm  of  l(ar- 
borlng,  deigns  agulusl^  the,  Co^UQi- 
tloiv  and  the,  Pau-^euti^u^^ifronouQce 
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him  tbe  enemy  of  0«rmanT.  The  odd- 
est mmorB  ore  afloat  BomeUmeB  con- 
cerning him;  bat  the;  are  the  merest 
mmora,  fictions  not  even  founded  on 
fact  Were  there  facta,  Indeed,  on 
which  to  found  them,  he  would  not  be 
the  dark  horse  he  la. 

Although  no  one,  so  far  aa  the  world 
iB  aware,  really  knowa  the  Archduke, 
there  are,  of  course,  not  only  In  Aub- 
trln,  but  In  Hungary,  men  and  women 
who  claim  to  know  hlni  well,  who 
pose,  in  fact,  as  hla  interpreters,  and 
aeek  to  "explain"  him.  Unfortunateiy, 
however,  no  two  of  them  explain  him 
alike.  "The  .Irchduke  has  not  a 
thought  In  his  head  beyond  his  gar- 
den," a  lady  who  has  had  blm  under 
close  observation  from  his  boyhood 
mnlntalna  stoutly.  "Franz  Ferdinand 
Is  quite  extraordlnaril;  Intelligent," 
maintains  another,  equally  well  able  to 
Judge.  "He  is  as  weak  as  water,  a 
mere  tool  In  the  hands  of  his  wife," 
some  declare;  while  others  affirm,  and 
quite  vehemently,  that  he  Is  a  man  ot 
unusual  strength  of  character.  He  is 
depicted  in  turn  as  cautious  and  as 
reckless,  aa  stupid  to  the  point  of  Idi- 
ocy, and  aa  brilliantly  clever.  Ac- 
cording to  one  section  of  society  he 
does  not  know  tbe  meaning  of  the 
word  morality;  according  to  another, 
be  Is  the  verleat  Joseph.  He  la 
spcAen  of  openly  as  being  the  apt 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits  in  wariness  and 
cunning;  yet  Pope  Leo  extolled,  as  we 
know,  bia  straightforwardness  and 
plain  speaking.  In  Budapest  the  idea 
«t  his  being  a  statesman  la  simply 
flouted;  while  In  Prague  there  are  [>eo- 
ple  who  hold  that  he  is  capable  of  solv- 
ing problems  that  have  baffled  the  skill 
even  of  -  his  wise  old  uncle.  And 
wltereas  throngbont  tbe  Empire  It  is 
almost  taken  for  granted  that  he  Is 
reacttonary,  1  have  been  gravely  as- 
sured that  he  is  at  heart  a  staunch 
democrat,  and  that  by  one  who  had 
irhat  seemed  like  proof  at  band  tor 


what  be  said.  Little  wonder  tbe 
well-advised  among  his  future  sub- 
jects persist  In  declaring  that  tbey 
know  nothing  whatever  about  him. 

Even  among  the  well-advised,  bow- 
ever,  the  general  feeling,  it  must  t>e 
confessed,  excepting  In  ultra-Clerical 
circles,  is  against  the  Archduke,  not 
for  blm.  The  great  majority  of  edu- 
cated Austrlans  are  certainly  Inclined 
to  look  on  him  askance  and  cavil  at 
him;  while  the  Hungarians  who  see 
any  merit  in  him  might  be  counted  on 
one  man's  fingers.  In  Vienna  nine  at 
least  out  of  every  ten  who  think  of 
him  at  all  are  convinced  that  he  la  in 
character  a  mere  Archduke;  and  In 
these  Intter  days,  thanks  to  Count 
Beust's  pitiless  railings.  Archduke  \* 
become  synonymous  with  one  wbo  is 
sbort-Blghted,  bigoted,  and  stupid,  with 
u  culnberer  of  the  earth  In  fact,  and 
clog  on  the  world's  progress.  Short- 
sighted and  bigoted  he  may  be;  but,  it 
there  Is  aoytbing  In  heredity.  It  is  not 
)>robnbie  that  he  is  stupid;  for  his 
grandmother,  on  tbe  one  side,  was  the 
Archduchess  Sophie,  "the  only  man  in 
her  family";  ond  hie  grandfather,  on 
the  other,  was  King  Bomba,  who,  had 
be  been  as  good  as  he  was  clever, 
would  have  taken  rank  before  this  as 
a  saint 

DntU  within  quite  recent  days, 
Franz  Ferdinand  has  labored  under 
great  disadvantages,  so  far  aa  gaining 
popularity  was  concerned,  owing  to 
bis  being  the  son  of  the  Archduke 
Karl  Ludwig  and  the  brother  of  the 
Arcbduke  Otto.  Tbe  Archduke  Karl 
Ludwig  was  one  ot  the  moat  kindly 
and  charming  of  men;  but  he  was  a 
reactionary  of  reacdonarlee,  as  well 
as  A  Clascal  of  Clericals;  and  be  pro- 
claimed the  fact  from  tbe  very  bonse- 
tops.  He  bad  a  perfect  horror  at 
eTerytblog  modem:  In  bis  eyes  pcr- 
llamentorianlam,  freedom  of  tbe  Freas. 
and  rellgtons  tol««tion  were  all  Uw 
devil's  own  Inventions;  and,  aitbougb 
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be  wu  devoted  to  Ua  bcotber,  tb«  SUn- 
perar,  be  never  quite  forgsTe  talm  tor 
STUtttns  lilB  eubjecti  a  CooBtltuUoa. 
MattmUlT  enough,  ttaeretore,  tbay  to 
wbom  tbe  OoastltDtlon  waa  granted 
regarded  him  with  aiuplcioQ  aa  well  aa 
dlafarot;  aud  not  onlj  him  but  bin 
dUldrea;  tat  be  waa  known  to  be 
bringing  them  di>  according  to  tbe 
atrlcteat  Hababurg  tradition.  On  the 
rare  ocGasiona  wben  his  aona  aa  bo;8 
were  aeen  la  Vienna,  it  waa  always 
In  the  company  ot  priests.  The  cltl- 
aeoa  need  to  abrag  their  shoulders  aa 
Frana  Ferdinand  passed,  and  call  him 
a  chip  of  the  old  bloclc;  for  be  look«l 
for  all  the  world  like  a  little  monk  as 
be  walked  along  gravel;,  solemnly, 
with  bis  great  dark  eyes  always  Uxed 
on  the  grotind.  And  antl-ClertcallBm 
was  rife  In  tbe  city  at  the  Ume.  Then, 
If  In  his  earlf  days  being  bis  fatber'H 
son  told  against  htm  in  popular  estl 
matlon,  later  being  bis  brother' m 
brother  told  against  blm  much  more 
heavily.  For  tbe  two  were  always 
classed  togetber,  they  were  alwaj-s 
spoken  of  as  the  young  Arcbdukea; 
and  as  no  one  took  tbe  trouble  to  dis- 
criminate between  them,  whatever  tbe 
one  said  or  did  was  Juat  as  likely  as 
not  credited  to  tbe  other.  And  the 
Archduke  Otto  had  a  perfect  mania 
for  making  the  world's  hair  stand 
straight  on  end.  For  years  tbe  strang- 
est stories  of  Ida  mad,  wild  doings 
were  bandied  about,  bandied  about, 
nota  bene,  as  the  doings  of  the  young 
Arcbdukea. 

Franz  Ferdinand  was  bom  in  ItJttS, 
and  waa  tbe  eldest  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Karl  Ludwlg,  by  hts  second  wife, 
Annuhclade  of  tbe  Two  Siclllee.  His 
early  days  were  spent  chiefly  at  Urilz; 
for  bla  father  then  looked  on  Radical 
Vienna  as  one  of  tbe  Cities  ot  the 
Plains.  And  gloomy  days  tbey  were; 
for  things  were  going  badly  with  Aus- 
tria, tbanka,  as  be  was  taught,  to  her 
bankerlng    after    Liberal    instltutlouB 


and  questioning  the  authority  ot  tbe 
Pope.  When  be  waa  algbt  jreaia  old 
bla  motbw  died.  Fortunately  Cor  bim, 
bowever,  his  father  soon  found  another 
wife,  Maria  Theresa  of  Braganza, 
who  made  short  work  of  her  huaband's 
antediluvian  ways,  even  though  she 
failed  to  change  hie  antediluvian  no- 
tions. Franz  Ferdinand  soon  became 
passionately  attached  to  her,  and  with 
good  reaaon;  for  she  certainly  did  her 
best  to  humanize  blm  and  render  his 
home  bright  and  happy.  She  might 
have  done  more  for  blm  than  she  did, 
perhaps,  had  it  not  been  that  bis  Cler- 
ical tutors  were  not  Ihcllned  to  brook 
Interference.  Bven  as  a  boy  be  waa 
a  personage  of  Importance  In  the  eyes 
of  tbe  Church,  It  must  be  remembered, 
as  be  had  Inherited  tbe  Immense  for- 
tune of  the  last  Duke  of  Modena. 

In  18T8  tbe  Archduke  entered  the 
army;  he  exchanged  the  companlon- 
ablp  of  priests  for  that  of  officers,  and 
aiUTonndiugs  that  smacked  of  tbe 
cloister  Cor  a  garrison.  Tbe  result 
waa  a  foregone  conclusion:  be  plunged 
Into  pleasure  with  a  zest  that  must 
have  caused  much  heart-aearchlng 
amoug  his  old  tutors;  and  tor  some 
years  he  led  a  life  which,  although 
never  so  black  as  It  was  painted,  was 
Btlll  black  enough  to  cause  scandal. 
In  those  days  he  was  almost  as  unpop- 
ular as  Huy  young  prince  could  be  who 
was  of  no  account  politically. 

Then  came  tbe  Meyerling  tragedy, 
which  made  him  oC  very  great  ac- 
count, both  politically  and  socially;  for 
the  Bmpeior  and  Count  Taaffe,  alive  to 
the  dangers  that  would  result  from 
tbe  accession  to  tbe  throne  of  so  pro- 
nounced a  reactionary  as  Archduke 
Karl  Ludwlg,  practically  installed  blm 
In  his  father's  place  as  heir  to  tbe 
Crown.  He  was  Just  twenty-six  at 
tbe  time,  yoaog  enough,  aa  they  an 
doubt  thought,  to  learn  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  parliamentary  ways  and  to 
rule    as    a    constitutional     sovereign. 
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Ajul  tbey  certainlf  loet  QO  time  in  set- 
ting to  work  to  teach  him.  Before 
ever  his  dead  son  was  laid  In  ms 
erave,  the  Emperor  had  a  long  Inter- 
view with  his  nephew,  one  from  which 
the  younger  man  emerged  with  a  face 
thftt  showed  he  had  been  made  to  real- 
ize that  life  for  the  future  would  mean 
for  him  more  work  and  less  play,  more 
re6p0DSlbilitlei,  worries,  and  care«, 
and  fewer  pleasures. 

To  the  overwhelming  mujorlty  of 
Austrlans  and  Hungarians  alike,  the 
death  of  the  Grown  Prince  Bndolf  was 
a  terrible  disappoliitment  as  well  as  a 
keen  sorrow;  for  not  only  were  they 
devoted  to  lilm  personally,  but  they 
had  fixed  on  him  all  their  poliUcal 
hopes.  They  had  come  to  count  on 
him  to  make  a  clean  sweep  for  tttem  of 
ull  their  medlfeval  cobwebs,  and.  set 
right  whatever  was  wrong.  For  tbeir 
faith  In  him  was  nDboundenl,  never  was 
there  such  a  statesman  as  he  would 
prove,  they  were  sure,  never  such  a 
ruler.  With  blm  for  Dmperor-King, 
Anatria-UangaiT  would,  they  were 
convinced,  become  strong  and  united, 
a  great  modwn  Btate,  one  well  able 
to  make  its  Influence  felt  as  a  civiliz- 
ing power,  and  hold  its  own  even 
against  Germany.  Thus,  when  they 
learnt  that  tie  was  dead,  had  died  by 
his  own  band,  they  were  Quite  de- 
moralized for  a  time,  sorrowing  as 
tboee  who  have  no  hope.  For  they 
folt,  as  one  of  the  chief  of  them  salil, 
ttiat  tbey  must  indeed  be  a  doomed 
people,  as  otherwise  tbeir  own  Prince 
would  never  have  deserted  them. 
Whoever  bad  taken  his  place,  they 
would  have  scanned  critically;  and  the 
mere  tbotigbt  of  Its  being  taken  by 
Franz  Ferdinand,  of  whom  what  little 
they  knew  they  dlellked,  was  almost 
more  than  they  could  bear.  And  they 
showed  It;  for  they  had  hardly  a  word 
of  greeting  for  the  new  heir  when  he 
appeared  among  them :  there  was 
something  almost  resentful  indeed  In 


the  chilling  silence  with  which  they 
received  him.  Yet,  had  they  taken 
the  trouble  to  observe  him  a  little 
more  closely  than  they  did,  they  would 
have  discovered  that,  painful  as  It  was 
to  them  to  see  iiim  in  the  place  oE 
tbefr  Idolized  Prince,  It  was  equally 
painful  to  him  to  be  there.  For,  oddly 
enough,  he  was  and  still  Is  essentially 
a  shy  man;  this  Is  one  of  the  tew 
points  concerning  him  on  which  there 
is  irrefutable  evidence.  As  a  matter 
of  taste  be  prefers  the  seats  of  the 
lowly  to  those  of  the  mighty,  if  for 
notliing  but  that  they  are  better 
hidden  from  view.  Thus,  from  the  so- 
cial standpoint,  his  new  position  could 
bave  no  attractions  for  him  at  all; 
nor,  from  the  political,  could  It  have 
very  many.  He  bad  been  brought  np, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  kmk  eo 
Constltntlonallsm  as  something  with 
which  no  Habsburg  could  have  deal- 
ings without  losing  self-respect  as  well 
as  dignity.  The  prospect,  therefore, 
of  becoming  a  constltutlcxia]  sov- 
ereign could  hardly  afford  him  pleas- 
ure. At  any  rate.  If  It  did,  he  did  not 
Rhow  It.  He  responded  In  tlie  most 
half-hearted  fashion  to  Count  Taaffe's 
attempts  to  bring  him  to  tlie  fore;  and 
although  he  must  have  known  that  ha 
was  unpopular,  he  never  even  tried  to 
nln  popularity.  In  Hangory,  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  go  out  of  big  way  to  w<n 
unpopularity. 

Both  the  Emperor  and  his  Mlnlstera 
were,  of  course,  anxious  that  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  should  marrj-; 
and  Count  Taaffe  was  soon  bard  at 
work  weighing  the  proa  and  cons  of 
every  possible  alliance.  The  present 
Ducbesse  d'Orl^ans  waa  tlie  princess 
he  fixed  npon  as  the  most  suitable  ol 
nil  brides  for  the  new  heir,  not  only 
because  she  waa  a  very  charmlDg 
princess,  a  great  faTorlte,  too,  with 
the  Emperor,  but  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  the 
popular    Commander-in-Chief    of    the 
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Uonved,  and  was  almost  as  mucb 
lOTcd  la  Uasgary  as  ber  father.  Un- 
fortnnatel?,  bowever,  sbe  did  not  ap- 
peal to  tbe  Arcbduke,  nor  be  to  ber: 
Count  TaalTe's  plan  tberefore  came  to 
nanght  Then  an  attempt  was  made 
to  arrange  a  marriage  between  the 
Arcbdoke  and  a  daugbter  of  Duke 
Karl  Tbeodor  In  Bavaria;  bnt  this,  too, 
came  to  naagbt  Other  attempts  ol 
tbe  aame  kind  followed;  there  was 
hardly  a  CatboUc  princess.  Indeed, 
whom  aome  one  or  other  did  not  try  to 
Indace  tbe  Arcbduke  to  marry.  But 
It  was  all  In  vain;  be  listened  with 
grave  attention  to  the  overtures  that 
were  made  to  him,  bnt  ■toutly  refused 
either  to  go  a-wooing  or  to  allow  any 
one  elee  to  go  a-woolng  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  what  could  be  done  was 
being  done  to  fit  him  for  hit  future  po- 
sition. In  1890  he  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
that  he  might  learn  to  know  his  coun- 
try's chief  ally.  His  visit,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  a  success, 
owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  his  shy- 
neM  bdng  mistaken  for  pride,  and  his 
silence  for  Indifference.  The  Berlla- 
ers  thought  they  detected  a  lack  of 
frlendllneee  In  hla  somewhat  ceremonl- 
ooB  courtesy,  a  lack  of  sympathy,  too. 
In  the  aloofnesa  of  bis  bearing.  He 
was  not  so  mucb  Impressed  by  them 
and  their  surroundings  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  It  aeems,  not  so  prone  to 
admire.  He  showed  no  signs  of  spe- 
cial gratltode  for  the  proofs  of  Impe- 
rial friendship  he  received;  and  when 
flattering  advancea  were  made  to  him, 
be  Ignored  them  in  a  fashion  that  must 
have  set  tbe  advance-maker  ponder 
Ing. 

The  next  visit  the  Arcbduke  paid 
nas  to  St.  Petersburg,  end  this  was 
as  great  a  success  as  his  visit  to  Ber- 
lin had  been  a  failure.  There  bis  very 
sbynese  seemed  to  tell  in  bis  favor; 
and  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  he  made 
an  extremely  good  Impression  on  Tsar 
Alexander  and  Tsarltsa  Marie.    They 


were  both  quite  lavish  in  their  kind- 
ness to  blm,  and  the  whole  Court 
united  in  singing  his  praises.  The 
Viennese  could  hardly  believe  their 
ears  when  they  heard  the  flattering 
comments  that  were  made  on  him  In 
Russia;  and  they  were  as  mucb  gratl- 
Hed  as  they  were  surprised;  for,  as  by 
this  tbne  they  had  realized  that  tbey 
would  have  to  make  the  best  of  him, 
It  was  a  relief  to  them  to  find  that 
that  would  not  be  so  hard  as  they  bad 
feared.  Tbey  showed  more  Interest 
In  him  on  his  return  than  tbey.  bad 
ever  shown  before;  and  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  become  popular  among 
them,  had  tbey  not  suspected  that  be 
did  not  care  a  whit  whether  he  was 
popular  or  not 

As  time  passed  and  It  became  evi- 
dent that  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  marry  until  the  fancy  seized  blm,  he 
was  allowed  to  gratify  bia  long-cher- 
Isbed  wish  to  make  a  tour  round  the 
world.  During  hla  Jonmey  be  kept 
.-1  diary  In  which  he  noted  down  bis 
various  experiences;  and  on  his  return 
lie  was  Induced  to  publish  It.  And  In- 
teresting readlug  it  is,  If  for  nothing 
l>ut  the  light  It  throws  Incidentally  on 
Ills  character;  for,  although  It  la  aa  a 
mie  strictly  Impersonal  In  tone — much 
of  It  la  a  sort  of  sport  guide-book — 
Jnst  here  and  there  are  little  touches 
which  at  any  rate  give  hints  as  to  the 
Nort  of  man  he  Is.  There  are  no  reve- 
lations In  the  book,  of  course;  for  that 
it  has  been  much  too  severely  edited. 
Rtlll.  the  care  with  which  the  Arch- 
duke avoids  all  mention  of  Qermany 
and  things  German  la  significant,  espe- 
cially as  he  waxes  quite  enthusiastic 
In  his  admiration  of  France,  and  hla 
sympathy  with  the  French  as  a  race. 
The  French  stand  nearer  to  Austrlana 
than  any  other  people,  be  maintains; 
and  are  more  akin  to  them  both  Intel- 
lectually and  In  their  tastes.  For  tbe 
English  as  a  nation  he  has,  If  we  may 
Jutlge  by  bis  book,  more  esteeni  than 
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penonal  sirmpatbr:  he  likes  ue  lodivid- 
uall7i  but  we  do  not  appeal  to  him  col- 
lectively. For  one  thing,  altbough  he 
It,  aa  he  asaures  ub,  no  gourmet,  our 
dlnnera  appal  blm.  There  muat  be 
something  radically  wrong,  he  evl- 
destlj'  tblnka,  with  people  who  can 
dine  on  roaat  beet  every  day,  as  he 
aaye  we  do,  and  without  ever  a  sauce 
at  all.  Still,  be  goes  out  of  hts  way 
again  and  again  to  express  bU  appre- 
ciation of  tbe  great  work  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  we  ore  doing  In  the 
world,  attd  alBO  of  the  many  flue  quali- 
ties he  thinks  we  possess.  He  was 
very  much  Impressed,  he  tells  ua,  by 
what  be  saw  lu  India;  It  Is  only  a  dom- 
inant race,  a  race  of  bom  rulers,  tie 
maintains,  that  could  bold  rule  there 
with  so  small  a  display  of  force.  Not 
that  he  la  a  blind  admirer  of  our  In- 
dian administration:  he  has  no  pa- 
tience at  all  with  ttie  primitive  fash- 
ion In  which  the  Ryota  cultivate  their 
land — he  writes  on  tbe  subject  as  an 
expert — and  he  taxes  tbe  Government 
with  neglect  in  not  baviiig  taught 
them  to  cultivate  It  better. 

Of  Americans  the  Archduke  disap- 
proves fundamentally,  and  this  also  is 
signlflcant.  Never  was  there  such 
rutbleBBnees  as  theirs,  never,  sacb  co- 
lossal egoism:  the  way  they  dance 
round  the  golden  calf  and  aactlfice 
without  scruple  lives  by  the  thousand 
that  tbey  may  add  to  their  wealth  la, 
he  maintains,  quite  horrible.  He  de- 
nounces in  unsparing  terms  what  he 
calls  their  "humbug,"  and  declares 
that  corruption  prevails  among  them 
on  an  unparalleled  scale.  Then  tbe 
hurry-Bkurry  In  which  they  live  he 
finds  intolerable — "tbey  tiave  not  time 
even  to  greet  one  another  when  they 
meet."  Their  o(t-hand  ways  Jar  on 
him  at  every  turn,  and  ruffle  his  sus- 
ceptibilities. Even  the  meekest  of  Im- 
perial Highnesses  would  renent  being 
called  upon  to  take  pot-luck  with  bag- 
men.      When  at   Spokane,    a  certain 


Colonel  telegraphed  asking  him  to  In- 
spect the  reglmeDt  stationed  there. 
He  refused;  wtiereupon  a  local  editor 
promptly  pat>liBhed  an  article  entitled 
"Franx  is  here,"  attacking  him  vio- 
lently; anil,  to  insnrc  hJH  reading  It, 
thrust  it  in  at  his  carriage  window. 
He  Is  openly  gibed  at  for  having  so 
much  luggage,  and  Is  asked  how  much 
more  he  would  have  If  he  had  a  wife 
with  blm.  When  he  arrived  In  one 
port  a  woman  rushed  on  board  his  ablp 
crying  wildly,  "Where  is  the  PrtncoT" 
u  trjing  eEperlence  for  him,  humor  not 
being  tala  strong  point  He  must  In- 
deed have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  wtien 
be  said  good-bye  to  America. 

On  his  return  from  bis  travels  the 
Archduke  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  tbe  army,  and  began  to 
represent  the  Bmperor  officially.  Soon 
there  were  whispers,  however,  tbat  he 
was  not  so  strong  as  be  ouf^t  to  t>e, 
that  lie  bad  never  rid  himself  of  a 
cold  he  had  caught  while  on  a  shooting 
expedition  In  the  Sockles;  but  even  tbe 
Viennese  paid  little  heed  to  them. 
They  were  therefore  both  startled  aod 
shocked  when,  on  the  death  of  bis  fa- 
ther, In  May,  189Q,  It  became  known 
tbat  tbere  was  sometlilng  so  gravely 
wrong  with  him  that  be  could  not  at- 
tend the  funeral.  Before  long  so  many 
disquieting  rumors  were  afloat  con- 
cerning his  health,  tbat  It  was  deemed 
Bdvls.ible  to  Issue  an  official  statement 
an  the  liubject  This  statement,  how- 
ever, was  more  disquieting  even  than 
the  rumors;  and  the  painful  Impres- 
sion It  made  was  coutlrmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Archduke  Otto  at  once 
stepped  quietly  Into  bis  brother's 
plaL-e.  and  t>egan  to  represent  the  Km- 
peror.  And  tbls,  as  all  the  world 
kUcw,  meant  going  from  bad  to  wofm. 
Never,  either  before  or  alnce,  were 
ADstriane  so  much  Inclined  to  regard 
Franz  Ferdinand  with  favor,  as  dur- 
ing the  time  when  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  lose  him,  and  tbat  Otto 
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would   rule   over   tbem    In   Ua   stead. 

If  tbe  Archduke  Frana  Ferdinand  la 
alive  and  well  to-day,  It  la  tbanks  in  a 
great  meaanre  to  tila  stei^-mottier  and 
hie  Blsten,  who  lor  months  gave  tbem- 
aelvee  np  heart  and  aoul  to  trying  to 
keep  death  at  bay.  When  they  took 
htm  away  to  a  warmer  climate,  the 
general  feeling  was  that  they  were 
taking  him  away  to  die.  Hut  bright 
sunshine  can  do  wonders,  especially 
when  helped  by  everything  that  love 
can  suggest  or  wealth  procure;  and  tor 
him  It  did  wonders  Indeed.  When 
at  length,  after  a  long  sojoum  In  the 
East,  he  returned  home,  he  looked 
stronger  than  be  had  looked  for  years, 
and  more  energetic.  Be  began  at  once 
to  show  quite  unexpected  Interest  In 
national  affairs,  and  b^ore  long  he 
excltL-d  unbounded  aurprlse  by  appeal- 
ing to  tbe  Emperor  to  reinstate  him  of- 
llciAlly  In  his  position  as  heir.  Bvl- 
ilently  tbe  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa, 
while  nursing  him  back  to  life,  bad 
managed  to  Inspire  htm  with  a  toucb 
of  her  own  ambition,  and  to  make  him 
realize  that  the  chance  of  wearing  a 
crown  was  not  one  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  old  marrlage-mongerlng  soon 
began  again;  and  It  was  stated  not 
once  but  half  a  dosen  times,  and  was 
contradicted  as  often  as  It  was  stated, 
that  the  Archduke  had  at  length  found 
a  bride  to  Us  taste.  Just  as  tbe  world 
bad  made  up  Its  mind  that  be  would 
sever  marry  at  all,  Ite  began  to  resort 
more  frequently  than  ever  before  to 
tbe  Palace  of  tbe  Archduke  Frederick; 
and  as  tbe  Archduke  had  no  fewer 
than  six  daughters  this  was  regarded 
as  a  good  algn.  Boon  he  went  there 
so  often  and  stayed  there  so  long  that 
there  was  open  rejoicing  within  the 
Palace  as  wlthoat,  the  only  point  In 
dispute  beioir  as  to  whether  Us  cbolce 
had  fallen  on  tbe  eldest  of  the  six  or 
tbe  second.  The  Archduchess  Isa- 
bella was  balled  as  a  national  bene- 
factress,  because  It  was  she,  it  was 


thought,  who,  by  rendering  her  houae 
attractive,  bad  overcome  bis  dislike 
of  matrimony.  It  was  a  shock  all 
round,  therefore,  when  the  truth  be- 
came known;  for  although  the  Arch- 
duke had  really  fallen  In  love,  It  was 
not  with  the  Archduchess's  daughter, 
but  with  her  lody-ln-waltlng.  Countess 
Sophie  Ghotekt 

Tbe  outside  world  was  as  much  as- 
tonished as  the  Court,  for  the  Countess 
was  already  past  thirty  at  ttke  time, 
not  at  an  age,  therefore,  one  might 
have  thought,  to  Inspire  wne  frronde 
paatiott;  and  although  she  has  a  very 
attractive  face  and  a  graceful  Ugure, 
she  had  never  been  counted  beautiful. 
Her  great  charm,  and  she  certainly  has 
great  charm,  lies  In  ber  singularly 
sweet  voice,  and  In  her  manner, 
wUoh  is  most  seductive,  combining  as 
It  does  the  simplicity  of  o  child  with 
tbe  dignity  of  a  great  lady,  and  the 
subtle  sympathy  of  a  woman  who 
knows  her  fellows  thoroughly.  She 
Is  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the 
well-known  Czech  diplomatist,  the  late 
Count  Chotek,  and  she  is  quite  remark- 
ably Intelligent,  the  cleverest  member 
of  a  very  clever  family,  a  family  with 
a  genius  for  trimming  their  sails  to 
suit  the  wind,  and  obtaining  wbat  tliey 
desire  by  good  management. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  shrug- 
glag  of  shoulders  in  Vienna,  much 
grumbling  too,  tbe  general  view  being 
that  It  was  through  sheer  "cuBsedness" 
that  the  Archduke  had  fallen  In  love 
with  some  one  whom  be  could  not 
marry.  Instead  of  with  some  one  whom 
he  could.  For  marry  a  Chotek  he 
could  not,  It  was  taken  for  granted, 
as  he  could  not  marry  without  the 
conseat  of  the  Hmperor;  and  every  one 
was  sure  that  tbe  Emperor  would  as 
soon  think  of  consenting  to  bis  throw- 
ing himself  Into  the  Danube,  as  to  bis 
setting  at  defiance  the  Habsburg  mar- 
riage tradition.  Besides,  It  was  no 
mere     question     of     family     trodltloQ; 
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there  were,  as  all  the  irorld  knew, 
grave  political  reasons  why  the  belr 
to  the  AustrD-Hnngarlau  crowns 
should  not  marry  a  subject;  as,  were 
be  to  do  BO,  his  marriage  would 
In  Austria  be  merely  morganatic, 
whereas  In  Hnngaiy,  where  a  mar- 
riage Is  a  marriage  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  It  would  be  legally  binding.  His 
wife,  therefore,  were  he  to  become 
Bmperor-Klng,  would  legally  be  Queen 
of  Hungary,  although  she  could  not  be 
impress  of  Austria;  and  her  son.  If 
she  had  one,  might  totally  reign  In 
Hungary,  although  not  In  Austria.  Lit- 
tle wonder,  therefore,  that  both  Aus- 
trlans  and  Hungarians  scolfed  oi>enly 
when  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Archduke  and  the  Countess 
was  first  suggested;  or  that  they  de- 
clared, as  they  did,  that  It  was  an  In- 
sult to  the  Emperor  to  suppose  he 
would  ever  give  his  consent  to  a  union 
eo  fraught  with  danger  for  the  Empire. 

One  flue  morning,  however,  they 
woke  up  to  Snd  that  be  actually  had 
done  what  tbey  had  all  sworn  he  never 
would  do.  Then  there  was  consterna- 
tion among  them—among  such  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  as  bad  heads  clear 
enough  to  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  step  that  had  been  taken.  "Had 
we  not  worries  and  cares  and  anxieties 
enough  already,  that  this  must  come 
upon  us,"  was  the  general  cry.  "The 
Emperor  mast  have  been  mad  when 
he  gave  bis  consent  to  this  marriage," 
one  of  his  Majesty's  most  distin- 
guished servants  and  loyal  subjects  de- 
clared at  the  time.  "The  fact  Is,  since 
the  Crown  Prince's  death,  he  has  lost 
all  faith  In  himself  In  dealing  with 
such  affairs;  and  when  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  blm,  he  has  not  the 
nerve  to  resist  It." 

That  pressure  was  brooght  to  bear 
on  the  Emperor  there  Is  no  doubt;  the 
only  question  is,  by  whom,  as  practi- 
cally every  statesman  In  the  Empire 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  mar- 


riage, and  It  Is  not  prot>able  that  any 
disinterested  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  regarded  it  with  favor.  There 
were  people  who  maintained  even 
then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  pres- 
sure-bearer was  the  Vatican;  and  that 
Sophie  Chotek  wonid  never  have  been 
allowed  to  marry  the  future  Bmperor- 
King  had  It  not  been  known  in  Uome 
that  she  was  the  Pope's  ;Uia /IdeHMiina, 
and  could  be  trusted  to  devote  berself 
unreservedly  to  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church. 

In -political  circles  tbe  feeling  was 
strong  that  the  Emperor,  before  con- 
senting to  tbe  Arcluluke's  marriage, 
ought  to  have  Insisted  on  bis  renounc- 
ing his  claim  to  tbe  throne.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  merely  insisted  on 
his  renouncing  any  claim  he  might 
ever  liave  to  allow  his  wife  or  children 
to  rank  as  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  A  solemn  ceremony  was  held 
in  tbe  Hofburg,  In  the  presence  of  the 
Bmperor  and  the  chief  official  person- 
ages of  the  Church  and  Btate.  FranE 
Ferdinand,  standing  before  a  cruclUx, 
with  two  fingers  of  Us  right  hand 
resting  on  a  Bible,  swore  always  to 
regard  his  marriage  as  a  morganatic 
marriage,  one  on  wblch  no  claim  to  a 
ehare  In  his  rights  as  a  member  of  tlie 
reigning  house  could  ever  be  founded, 
either  by  his  wife  or  any  clilld  slie 
might  bear  him.  He  swore  also,  and 
with  eaual  solemnity,  never  to  annul 
this  declaration,  never  to  undertake 
anything  that  conid  in  any  .way 
weaken  or  destroy  its  force.  Three 
days  later,  on  July  let,  1900,  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  the  Emperor  con- 
ferred on  the  bride  the  title  of  Prin- 
cess Hohenberg. 

In  Vienna  great  comfort  was  derived 
from  this  renunciation  ceremony,  even 
though,  within  four  months  of  its  be- 
ing held,  cries  of  "She  shall  be  Queen 
of  Hungary"  were  raised  in  tbe  Buda- 
l>est  Parliament,  in  spite  of  all  If. 
Szell's  efforts.    Besides,  the  new  Prln- 
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cesa  demeaned  beraelf  ao  modeatly, 
and  seemed  so  anxlooB  to  efface  ber- 
aelf, tbat  even  pollticlaas  soon  ceased 
to  tblnk  her  dangerous;  wbUe  the  rest 
of  tbe  world  eltber  fo^ot  ber  exist- 
eoce,  or  decided  tbat  it  was  perbaps 
on  tbe  wbole  a  good  tblng  tbat  tbe 
Arcbdnfee  bad  married  ber,  and  tbua 
seenred  blmaelt  against  any  furtber 
sowing  o(  wild  oata.  Botb  he  and  sbe 
llTed  completely  ont  of  tbe  world,  and 
were  popolarly  supposed  to  be  so  de- 
voted to  eacb  otber  as  to  bave  no 
tiiongbt  berond  eacb  otber  In  tbeir 
heads. 

Unfortunately  this  idyllic  state  of 
things  did  not  last  long.  Before  a 
year  had  passed  tbe  Arcbdnke  had 
taken  a  step  which  rendered  both 
himself  and  his  wife  objects  of  snch 
profound  mistrust  to  a  large  section 
ot  MctetT  as  to  revive  all  tbe  fears 
with  which  blfl  marriage  bad  at  drat 
been  regarded.  In  April,  1901,  he  sud- 
denly nsBumed.  unasked,  too,  tbe  pat- 
ronage of  tbe  KathoIlBCher  Scbnlve- 
reln,  or  Catholic  School  Union,  a  po- 
litical association  of  tbe  flghtlag  order. 
This  Vereln  U  ultra-reactionary  and 
ultra-Clerical;  its  very  raUon  d'  etn  Is 
to  put  back  tbe  hands  of  time  a  cen- 
tury at  least,  and  its  doctrine  1b  that 
when  the  interests  of  tbe  State  clash 
with  thoee  of  tbe  Church  it  la  the  State 
that  must  yield.  It  la  violently  anti- 
Magyar,  as  well  as  violently  anti-Sem- 
ite: and  in  those  days  it  was  also 
anti-Oerman,  antl-Itallan,  too,  deter- 
minedly opposed  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Thus  tbe  Archduke's  Joining  It  was 
very  much  aa  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
bad  Joined  the  White  Bose  League. 
Dr.  Cllfford'a  church  —  or  the  Mir- 
field  .Brotherhood — some  Orangeman's 
Lodge,  an  anti-Japanese  Society,  and 
perbaps  the  Suffragettes'  Federation, 
all  on  (Hie  and  the  same  day.  Then, 
to  make  matters  worse,  when  certain 
members  of  the  Vereln  went  to  thank 
tils  Imperial  Highness  for  the  honor  be 


bad  conferred  on  them,  he  delivered  a 
strongly  partisan  speech,  declaring  It 
was  bis  intention  to  be  tbeir  patron  m 
deed  as  well  as  In  name,  and  placing 
all  his  energies  at  their  disposal.  He 
was  iu  full  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  fight  against  the  Los  von  Rom 
movement,  he  assured  them;  and  he 
ended  bts  discourse  by  authorizing 
thera  to  publish  every  word  he  bad 
said.  And  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many was  In  Vienna  at  the  time,  the 
truest  of  the  Bmperor  Franz  Joseph. 

Pabllsb  It  they  did,  of  course,  and 
promptly,  with  tbe  result  that  there 
was  a  storm  of  Indignant  wrath  on  the 
one  side  and  of  wild  Jubilation  on  tbe 
other.  In  tbe  Belch  Bra  th  attacks 
quite  unparalleled  In  violence  were 
made  on  the  Archduke,  and  it  was  in 
\aln  that  tbe  Ministers  strove  to  de- 
fend blm.  The  Wiener  TagUatt  ac- 
cused him  openly  of  having  made  tbe 
speech  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
citing tbe  Badlcals  to  excesses,  so  as 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  reatoriug  ab- 
solutism; and  even  tbe  Neue  Frvie 
Preue  denounced  his  proceeding  in 
gravely  emphatic  terms.  The  Clerical 
Journals,  of  coarse,  espoused  his  cause 
hotly:  the  Taterland,  indeed,  hailed  his 
speech  as  "a  golden  gleam  of  sunshine 
After  long  years  of  dark,  dull,  misty 
weather."  Still,  tbe  more  moderate 
members  of  the  Clerical  party  were 
evidently  none  too  well  pleased  at  the 
turn  the  affair  had  taken.  Tbe  Arch- 
duke's speech,  although  noble,  was 
hardly  opportune,  they  seemed  to 
think;  and  there  was  a  tendency 
among  them  to  doubt  whether  the 
Vatican  was  well  advised  in  sending 
to  blm  tbe  Pope's  warm  thanks  for  his 
courageous  words. 

For  days  men  talked  of  nothing 
when  they  met  but  the  Archduke's 
"blaslne  indiscretion."  His  declara- 
tion of  sympathy  with  the  Schulverelu 
n-ns  rejtarded  by  all  parties  ss  a  polit- 
ical manifesto;  end  not  only  la  Ban- 
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gtiry  but  In  Austria,  the  feellns  U 
strong  agalDBt  Arcbdulcefl  meddllos  In 
polldCB.  Attempts  were  made,  of 
c-ourse,  to  explain  away  bis  words,  to 
show  that  they  were  spoken  In  sbeer 
heedlessness.  It  was  quite  Impossi- 
ble, It  was  argued,  that  tlie  heir  to  the 
throne  would  hare  identified  blmseir, 
bad  Ite  realized  what  be  was  doing, 
with  an  association  of  which  B9  out 
of  ererr  lOO  Magyars,  and  the  great 
mass  of  educated  Austrlans,  including 
many  even  of  the  Iilgher  clergy,  dis- 
approved radically,  owing  to  Ita  nar- 
row oggresstTeness.  Whether  impos- 
sible or  not.  It  was  maniTestly  improb- 
able that  lie  would  wittingly  have  thus 
offended  all  other  parties,  for  the  aake 
of  gaining  tlie  goodwill  of  the  extreme 
Clerical  Party,  nnlesa  Indeed  be  had 
some  very  strong  reason  tor  so  doing. 

Alter  the  Vereln  episode,  less  even 
than  usual  was  heard  of  the  Archduke 
for  a  time.  Early  in  1902,  however, 
be  again  went  out  of  bis  way  to  render 
the  extreme  Clericals  his  debtors;  for, 
when  arranging  a  state  visit  he  had  to 
pay  to  Russia,  he  Invited  Count  Jo- 
hann  Zichy,  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
Socialist  Party,  to  accompany  him  as 
the  official  representative  of  Hungary. 
This  he  did,  although  he  knew,  of 
toiiree,  that  the  Count  was  practically 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  tliat 
he  had  for  years  been  waging  war 
.against  the  Liberal  Qovemment. 

The  Mag7ar  Ministers  rose  up  Id 
their  wrath  and  told  the  Archduke 
roundly  that  Count  Zichy  could  not, 
and  should  not,  go  with  him  to  St. 
Petersburg.  He  promptly  replied  that 
he  bad  Invited  the  Count  to  go,  and 
that  go  the  Count  should.  Tliey  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor,  who.  with 
Count  Goluchowski,  tried  vamiy  to 
make  him  listen  to  reason.  Then 
Count  Szecheuyl,  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister In  Vienna,  took  the  matter  In 
hand;  and  had,  It  all  tales  be  true, 
an    extremely     unpleasant     Interview 


with  1dm,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
discovered,  to  his  unbounded  amaxe- 
roest,  that  bis  Imperial  Highness  knew 
everything  worth  knSwing,  down  to 
the  most  minute  detail,  concerning  the 
state  ot  tbtngs  In  Hungary,  and  the 
trend  of  political  opinion  there. 

In  the  end  the  Archduke  had  to 
yield,  or  course;  stUl,  so  far  was  he 
from  feeling  himself  beat«i,  that  three 
months  later  be  deliberately  renewed 
the  fight.  When  coming  to  England 
to  represent  the  Emperor  at  King  Ed- 
ward's Coronation,  he  allowed  It  to  be 
known  that  he  wished  to  be  accompa- 
nied not  only  by  official  representa- 
tives of  Anstrla  and  Hungary,  as  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  but  also 
liy  official  repreaeatatlvea  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  The  only  meaning  this 
could  have,  if  it  Iiad  any  meaning  at 
all,  was  that  In  his  eyes  Bohemia  and 
Poland  were  on  an  equality  with  Hun- 
gary— practically  that  be  was  a  Fed- 
eralist, not  a  Dual-Monarchist,  and 
wished  to  proclaim  the  fact  The 
Poles  and  Ciecbs  were  wUd  with  de- 
light, the  Magyars  wild  with  anger; 
and  again  there  was  a  storm.  The 
Archduke's  third  Indiscretion  was  pro- 
nounced more  blszlng  even  than  his 
flrst  or  his  second,  and  also  more  In- 
comprehensible. The  only  explana- 
tion of  it  that  even  the  Imaginattve 
ventured  to  propound,  at  the  time,  was 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Princess  Ho- 
henberg  Is  a  Czech,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther was  a  strong  Federalist,  the  cho- 
sen friend  of  the  late  Count  Hohen- 
wart,   the   Federalist  leader. 

Since  that  time  Franz  Ferdinand 
has  stood  aloof  from  par^  war- 
fare, but  whether  because  Baron  Beck, 
who  Is  now  ids  confidential  political 
adviser,  has  convinced  falm  of  the  Im- 
possibility of  combining  the  HUa  of 
partisan  and  heir  to  the  crown,  or  be- 
cause the  work  he  had  set  himself  to 
do  la  done,  is  a  moot  point  His  third 
indiscretion  has  secured  for  tUm  the 
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Btaanch  unptXHrt,  if  not  ths  peraonal 
UUng,  of  &11  the  Federallsta  In  tbe 
Empire,  Just  as  bla  flnt  and  secooa 
Becnred  for  blm  that  of  tbe  Glwlcals. 
TboB,  If  he  is  really  bo  beedleas  ag  it 
la  tbe  taiblon  in  certain  circle*  to  de- 
pict blm,  be  must  be  quite  extraordi- 
narily lucky,  as  be  Bcores  more  by  bis 
heedleeoness  tban  otber  men  score  by 
taking  tbougbt.  Ferbaps  this  1b  why 
believers  in  the  beedleBsness  theory 
have  decreased  so  markedly  In  num- 
bers of  late,  wbereas  they  who  scoff  at 
It  bBTe  Increased  and  are  still  increas- 
ing. These  latter  maintain  that  tbe 
so-called  IndlscretlonB  were  In  reality 
skilfully  planned  political  mupa;  and 
as  a  proof  of  their  contention  they 
point  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  flret  of  them 
was  committed  three  months  before 
Princess  Hobenberg  presented  the 
Archtluke  with  a  daughter,  and  tbe 
third,  four  months  before  she  pre- 
sented blm  with  a  son. 

According  to  their  theory— for  th^, 
too,  have  a  theory— the  Archduke  Is  a 
far-sighted,  clear-headed  diplomatist, 
wbo  weighs  well  the  pros  and  cone  of 
what  be  does  before  be  does  It;  and 
bl8  wife  Is  more  far-sighted  and  clear- 
headed even  than  be  la.  When  he 
threw  In  bis  lot  with  the  Clerlcalg  by 
Joining  tbe  Schulveretn  be  did  so  de- 
liberately, and  not  because  they  liad 
"captured"  him,  but  because  be  was 
bent  on  "capturing"  them.  Even  ttien 
be  knew,  of  course,  that  Universal 
Suffrage  was  inevitable,  and  that  un- 
der UolTersal  Suffrage  the  chances 
were  the  Clericals  would  be  the  domi- 
nant party  In  tbe  State.  He  knew 
also  that  tbe  ultra-Clerical  s — the  Lne- 
ger-cnm-Liecbtensteln  faction  —  wield 
more  InflaeDce  at  the  Vatican  than  all 
the  otber  Eactlous  put  together.  He 
nallxed  clearly,  therefore,  that  tbe 
support  of  the  Clericals,  and  espe- 
cially the  Qltra-Clericals,  was  a  ttm 
qui  turn  tot  any  project  that  depended 
(or  its  success  on  the  consent  of  the 


Relchsratb  and  the  Vatican's  favor. 
And  as  he  bad — and  still  has — such  a 
project  very  near  at  heart,  he  chose  to 
identify  himself  with  them  as  a  means 
of  gaining  for  It  their  support;  Just  as 
be  chose  later  to  identify  himself  with 
tbe  Federalists  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing tbe  support  of  the  minor  na- 
tionalities. As  to  what  the  proj- 
ect is,  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
in  a  modem  State,  the  dominant  po- 
litical party  can,  If  It  chooses,  change 
the  order  of  succession  even  in  deh- 
Hoce  of  Imperial  family  conventions; 
)ind  alao  that  the  Vatican  has  the 
power  to  unmake  vowa  made  and  ren- 
der renunciations  of  no  effect.  Tbe 
theory  la  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Archduke  Is  determined  when  Em- 
peror to  Install  his  wife  by  bis  side 
as  Empress,  and  to  secure  tbe  recogni- 
tion of  bis  eldest  eon  as  Crown  Prince, 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  the  late  Archduke 
Otto's  son.  Already  In  the  Archducal 
Palace,  Princess  Hohenberg  is  ad- 
dressed as  Boyal  and  Imperial  High- 
ness, it  seems;  and  more  than  once  It 
lias  been  rumored  that  the  Pope 
wished  to  send  to  her  tbe  Golden  Rose. 
This  theory  seems  somewhat  far- 
fetched, it  must  be  confessed;  and  the 
assumption  ou  which  it  Is  founded 
may  he  tbe  merest  conjecture.  Httll, 
If  it  were  true,  It  would  certainly  ex- 
plain much  that  otherwise  appears  in- 
explicable In  certain  of  the  Archduke's 
proceedings— not  only  In  bis  Indiscre- 
tions, bat  in  his  secret  Journeys  to 
Rome.  Whether  tme  or  not,  how- 
ever, one  thing  Is  sure:  If  Fraiu  Fer- 
dinand has  really  set  bis  heart  on 
transforming  hla  morganatic  wife, 
when  he  becomes  Bmperor,  Into  his 
Imperial  consort,  and  her  son  Into  the 
heir  to  the  Crown,  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  bis  doing  so.  Universal  Suf- 
frage U  now  in  force,  and  the  Clericals 
are  tbe  dominant  parly  in  the  State. 
The  Lueger-cum-LlecbtenBteln  faction 
tiloue  hold  96  seats  In  tbe  new  Belchs- 
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nth.  and  aU  the  Catholic  Parties  to- 
gether, nearly  300.  With  their  sup- 
Iiort,  therefore,  and  that  o(  the  Fed- 
enllata  la  the  Higher  House,  be  could 
actually  make  auy  change  tie  chose 
In  the  order  ot  aucceaalon,  especially 
as  the  Social  Democrats,  who  In  the 
Ketchsratb  rank  next  In  strength  to 
the  Clericals,  could  hardly  espouse  the 
cause  of  a  Habsburg  faintly  conven- 
tion. In  Hungary  there  would  be  no 
change  to  be  made,  as  there  the  Arch- 
duke's marriage  has  always  been  biud- 
Ing,  a  fact  that  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  scant  consideration  with  which  he 
treats  tbe  Magyars.  The  only  dllB- 
cul^  would  be  that  renunciation  vow 
which  ho  made  three  days  before  he 
was  martied;  and  that  the  Vatican 
may  safely  be  relied  upon  to  unmake 
when  the  right  time  comes. 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  for  Anstrla  and  Hun- 
gary, but  for  Europe,  that  the  Areh- 
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duke  should  have  his  way.  It  this  b« 
bis  way.  There  would  certainly  be 
more  chance  that  he  would,  as  Bm- 
peror-King,  mle  prudently  and  try  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  his  subjects. 
If  he  were  holding  bis  crewns  In  trust 
for  his  son,  whom  he  Idolises,  than  U 
holding  them  In  trust  for  that  son's 
rival.  There  would  certainly  be  more 
chance,  too,  that  Princess  Hoheaberg 
would  use  her  Influence  wisely  and 
patriotically.  If  she  were  her  hus- 
band's consort,  than  If  merely  hit  moc- 
ganatic  wife.  As  Hmpress-Queen  she 
would  have  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Empire  at  heart.  If  only  for  her  chil- 
dren's sake;  and  she  might,  being  an 
extremely  clever  woman,  do  much 
good  by  popularizing  the  dynasty  and 
bringing  It  Into  touch  with  the  people. 
She  might  even  prove  that  Austria's 
old  device,  "FeUa  Nube,"  Is  as  true  to- 
day as  U  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
EdUh  Betieri. 


THE  RACE  FOB  THE  POLES. 


A  few  days  after  receiving  a  request 
from  the  Editor  of  The  London  Uaga- 
sint  to  write  an  article  upon  the  Race 
to  the  Poles,  news  was  received  that 
Commander  Peary  had  reluctantly 
been  compelled  to  postpone  his  expedi- 
tion until  next  year.  There  are  nearly 
a  dosen  expeditions  of  various  natlon- 
nlltles  now  engaged  upon  a  lengthened 
campaign  In  tbe  frozen  realms  of  dark- 
ness and  silence;  but  of  those  on  the 
point  of  departure  tbe  postponement 
of  Peary's  expedition  left  Lieutenant 
Kmest  Shackleton  (Brttleb),  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Wellman  and  Mr.  Frederick  Cook 
(American),  still  In  the  field. 

I  completed  my  article  only  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Wellman  had  made  a  last 
desperate  attempt,  on  September  2nd, 
to  reach  tbe  North  Pole  this  year,  In 


the  airship  "America,"  and  had  been 
driven  back  by  a  violent  snowstorm. 

But  the  descriptions  I  am  able  to 
give  of  tbe  Wellmsn  and  the  Peary 
expeditions,  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leaden,  will  not  be  ren- 
dered out  of  date,  for  the  reason  that 
In  both  cases  the  equipment  of  the  ex- 
peditions WBs  OS  near  perfect  as  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  make  them,  and 
tbe  postponement  was  simply  due  to 
tbe  advent  of  the  winter  season.  Ttie 
starts  next  year  will  be  made  under 
(.-ondltlone  similar  to  those  1  am  able 
to  describe. 

Mr.  Wellmnn  Is  no  stranger  to  the 
Arctic  i-egloui],  for  In  1891  he  led  an 
expedition  to  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  Spitsbergen,  reaching  latitude  81"; 
and  In  1808  a  second  expedition,  under 
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hli  lendenhlp,  again  went  to  Prani 
Jooef  Land,  en  ronte  for  the  Pole,  but 
an  unfortunate  accident  at  an  earl; 
■tage  of  tbe  Jonme;  compelled  a  re- 
treat. 

Having  made  two  futile  attempts 
to  rench  ttae  Polar  citadel  by  tbe  old 
method  of  dog-sleda,  Mr.  Wellman  re- 
solved to  try  tbe  power  of  tbe  aero- 
stat Last  year  the  "America"  could 
not  be  started  upon  ber  basardoua 
voyage  because  of  aerloua  defects  In 
ber  machinery.  And  It  seems  like  an 
Irony  of  fate  that  on  that  occasion  a 
strong  southerly  wind  should  have 
blown  with  solid  persistency  nearly 
throughout  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  May  the  same  ttappy  cli- 
matic conditions  prevail  when  Mr. 
Wellman  makes  hie  attempt  next  yearl 

In  abepe  and  color  the  "America" 
resembles  a  cigar,  its  belght,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  car  to  tbe  summit  of  tbe 
balloon,  being  OSft,  and  its  weight, 
all  told,  nearly  ten  tons!  The  outer 
surface  of  the  balloon  is  quite  smooth, 
there  being  no  cord  or  wlre-uettlug  to 
hold  moisture,  snow,  or  frost  It  baa 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  con- 
Htruct  an  absolutely  gastight  reservoir, 
but  tbe  Wellman  alra'hlp,  with  Its 
three  layers  of  silk  and  cotton  and 
triple  coating  of  rubber,  will  come  as 
near  perfection  in  this  respect  as  poa- 
Blble.  For  instance,  the  loss  by  leak- 
age should  not  exceed  1  per  cent  In 
ibe  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  in  tbe 
spherical  balloon  used  by  Andrfie  It 
was  nearly  3  per  cent,  daily.  And  It 
will  certainly  need  every  available 
atom  of  lifting  power  to  sustain  a 
huge  car,  a  heavy  motor,  two  screws 
or  propellers,  a  steel  boat,  motor-sleds, 
five  men  and  their  provisions,  twelve 
dogs  and  their  rations  for  seventy-Uve 
days.  Instruments,  tools,  repairing 
plant,  and,  Of  course,  a  large  supply  of 
petrol. 

The  car  of  the  "America"  is  bf  steel 
tubing,  llSft.  long  by  Sfl.'  brood,  and 


10ft.  high,  and  la  suspended  Just  under 
the  bolloou,  which  is  almost  wltbia 
reach  of  It  Tbe  keel  of  the  airship 
Is  a  steel  tank,  181n.  la  diameter, 
which  runs  under  the  car,  and  practi- 
cally forma  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
This  tank  -serves  a  double  purpose 
by  containing  l.SOOgals.  of  petrol,  and 
giving  stability  to  the  structure,  while 
It  iB  provided  with  fourteen  compart- 
ments, so  tliat  the  contents  may  be 
pumped  out  at  any  time  or  from  any 
section,  and  so  trim  the  ship.  Another 
ingenious  contrivance  to  maintain  bal- 
ance is  a  case  containing  tiOOIb.  of 
food,  which  can  be  shifted  to  and  fro 
on  a  miniature  railway  suspended 
from  tbe  ti^)  of  the  car.  The  living 
quarters  are  enclosed  with  tightly 
stretched  silk,  and  are  In  bunk-like 
spaces  to  accommodate  the  crew, 
twelve  dogs,  provisions,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  propellers  consist  of  two  blades 
of  steel,  lift  In  diameter,  which  are 
placed,  like  wings,  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  twin  screws 
being  preferable  to  a  single  one  at  the 
prow  or  stem,  which  Is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  twisting  motion  and  strain  the 
car.  A  little  forward  of  midships  Is 
n  "Lorraine  DIetrlcbt"  motor,  of  70- 
horse-power,  and  having  a  weight  of 
TOOIb.,  while  at  the  stem  Is  an  enor- 
mous rudder,  DOOft.  square,  which, 
however,  weighs  only  801b.  Tbe 
"America"  will  remain  in  touch  with 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  guide-rope, 
or,  rather,  a  leather  tube  l&ln.  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  about  1,4001b. 
This  "serpent,"  as  It  is  called,  which 
will  be  stutFed  full  of  reserve  food,  Is 
Covered  with  tiny  steel  scales  to  pro- 
tect the  leather  while  It  trails  over 
land,  ice.  or  sea,  for  the  tube  is  buoy- 
ant. Tbe  food  is  tightly  packed  into 
small  compartments,  so  that  if  tbe 
contents  of  one  should  become  injured 
the  rest  will  remain  Intact.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  "serpent"  Is  not  to  le^n 
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Bpeed,  bnt  to  keep  tbe  alnliU>  tiom 
Using  to  a  conslderabte  heigbt,  wbea 
K  sudden  cbaoge  of  temperatare 
mfgbt  canee  a  dlBaeter. 

Mr.  Wellraan  la  my  persona]  frlendi 
nnd  I  have  tberefore  been  able  to 
glean  from  blm  biformatlon  whicb 
might  not  have  been  Imparted  to  a 
Lomparntlve  BtrasKer.  Tbe  greatest 
obstacle  to  his  project  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  tbe  furious  gales 
liable  to  spring  ap  at  nuj  eeaaon  in  the 
Nortb  Polar  regions,  and  of  which  I 
retain  a  vivid  recollection  during  my 
land  Journej'  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
Thtii  was  accomplished  In  winter  time, 
it  is  true,  but  old  whalemen  have  told 
ine  that  It  can  blow  just  as  bard, 
though  perhaps  not  so  frequently,  dur- 
ing the  summer  In  tbe  Polar  Sea. 
Those  who  have  never  experienced  an 
.Arctic  gale  can  form  no  conception  ot 
its  ungovernable  fury;  and.  picturing 
blui  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  storm,  1 
aeked  my  friend  how  he  proposed  to 
maintain  his  course  in  such  a  fragile 
fabric  of  silk,  steel,  and  gas. 

"A  very  natural  question,"  replied 
Weliman,  adding,  with  a  laugh,  "and 
one  which  has  caused  me  many  sleep- 
less nights.  But  M.  Godard,  the  con- 
structor ot  our  ship,  in  whom  1  have 
every  confidence,  estimates  that  under 
normal  conditions,  with  a  speed  of 
afteen  mites  an  hour,  we  shall  be  able 
to  cope  with  four-flfths  of  the  winds 
that  blow  over  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
July  and  August.  In  gales,  of  course, 
It  will  be  another  matter;  and  when 
these  are  against  us  we  shall  stop  the 
motor,  and  throw  out  upon  the  ice 
what  we  call  a  'retardcr,'  or  dragging 
anchor,  not,  of  coarse,  a  llxed  one. 
But  by  using  a  gliding  and  not 
a  fixed  anchor  we  shall,  I  hope,  keep 
the  strain  upon  the  car  well  within 
limits.  Unlike  the  'serpent,'  which, 
with  its  smooth  scales,  will  always 
be  trsJIlng,  the  'tetarder'  will  only  be 
lowered  when  necessary,  and  Is  there- 
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fore  covered  with  sharp  points  of  steel 
to  afford  a  firmer  hold.  With  the 
latter  as  a  drag  we  reckon  that,  with  a 
head-wtod  of,  say,  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  we  shall  only  drift  about  half  a 
mile  In  that  time,  and  even  with  a 
gale  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  only  lose 
about  eighteen  miles.  When  not  in 
use,  the  "retarder'  will  be  suspended 
from  a  windlass  In  the  prow  of  the 

"And  how  long  will  the  Journey 
take?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  there  you  set  me  a  tough 
problem,"  was  the  reply.  "With  a 
Lery  fair  wind  I  think  we  might  reach 
tbe  Pole— about  570  miles  from  our 
base — In  two  days;  against  a  bead- 
wind,  say,  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  It 
would  take  much  longer,  and  so  on  to 
u  strong  adverse  gale,  which  would 
prevent  our  arriving  there  at  all!  I 
tbink  with  average  luck,  and  allowing 
for  head-winds  of  variable  force,  we 
should  reach  our  destination  In  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight — if  all  goes  welll" 

As  tbe  reader  may  imagine,  there  la 
little  time  for  meals  or  sleep  on  an 
aerial  trip  into  the  unknown,  every 
moment  of  wtiich  spells  danger. 
"Three  men  will  be  constantly  on 
duty,"  said  Weliman.  "while  the  fourth 
one  takes  rest.  But  there  will  not  be 
much  time  for  that,  for  in  addition  to 
attending  to  navigation  and  the  motor 
we  must  Incessantly  watch  the  stato- 
scope  to  know  whether  we  are  rising 
or  falling;  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
manometers,  which  register  the  pres- 
sure of  gas;  and  pump  petrol,  now 
from  one  tank,  now  from  another,  to 
trim  the  ship.  Every  fifteen  min- 
titcs  the  log  must  be  written  up,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  maintained  as  long 
as  possible  with  our  base.  We  must 
niso  be  careful,  in  foggy  weather,  to 
avoid  sudden  contact  with  the  earth, 
and  so  perhaps  smash  the  car.  To 
gnard  against  this  we  shall  lower  a 
steel  bottle  contalaluc  mercntT  at  ttaa 
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eud  of  a  loi^  line;  and  the  momeat 
this  touches  ground  It  will  tilt,  the 
mercurjr  la  the  bottle  will  make  con- 
tact, and  ring  a  twll  In  the  car  to  warn 
as  of  danger.  So  there  will  not  be 
much  tune  (or  cooking.  But  we  Have 
plenty  of  cold  provisions  and  wine, 
4ind  shall  not  do  badly.  Our  living- 
i-oom  is  ntted  with  comfortable  bunks, 
nod  the  dogs  also  hare  snng  qnartera.  . 

An  amusing  anecdote  Is  told  of  poor 
AndrOe.  who,  although  generally  of  a 
serioos  turn  of  mind,  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humor.  The  day  before  his  last 
fatal  voyage  he  was  asked  by  a  garru- 
lous French  lady  how  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  when  the  Pole  was  actually 
reached. 

"Very  simple,  madame,"  was  the  re- 
]ily.  "The  north  wind  will  become  a 
riouth  one!" 

From  Wellman  I  obtiilned  a  more 
serious  explanation  of  the  same  prob- 
lem, which,  as  the  question  has  been 
often  asked,  may  Interest  the  reader. 

"We  shall  know  Just  as  tbe  sailor 
knows  his  position  at  sea,"  said  he — 
"by  observation  of  tbe  sun  for  its  lat- 
itude and  longitude.  That  Is  tbe 
«mly  way.  Our  difficulty  will  be  to 
reach  the  Fole,  not  to  know  when  we 
are  there." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Wellman's  venture 
wblch  I  sincerely  hope  may  meet  with 
tbe  brilliant  success  It  undoubtedly 
merits.  "Should  we  reach  our  goal." 
be  said,  "and  find  ourselves  abort  of 
petrol,  we  can  keep  In  tbe  air  by 
gradually  tbrowlng  out  all  tbe  heavy 
sCnO.  and  drift  with  tlte  wind  for  sev- 
eral days,  let  us  hope,  towards  safety. 
Or,  if  this  does  not  answer,  we  have 
tbe  Siberian  dogs  and  sleds,  in  which 
we  conld  perhaps  make  the  coast  of 
<>reenland  or  Spitsbergen.  Or,  Bgaln, 
with  our  abundant  food  supply,  we 
might  defer  the  sled  Journey  home- 
wards until  the  next  spring,  and  hl- 
t>emate  in  a  hut  made  of  the  airship 
materia L  But  of  course  all  these 
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plans  would  be  Impracticable  In  the 
event  of  our  Hnding  open  sea;  and  even 
then  we  have  our  steel  boat  to  tall 
back  upon.  Anyway,  when  tbe  Pole 
has  been  reached,  we  shall  become  op- 
portunists, and  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  land — Siberia,  I  hope,  for,  next 
to  Greenland  and  Spltzbei^u,  It  will 
be  the  nearest"  Should  this  be  tbe 
case,  I  trust  ttiat  a  rough  chert  which 
I  was  able  to  make  of  tbe  desolate 
coast  between  Behrlng  Straits  and  tbe 
Kolyma  Blver,  and  wbicb  1  presented , 
to  the  aeronaut,  may  prove  of  some 

"No  one  realizes  more  than  I  do." 
said  Mr.  Wellman,  in  conclusion,  "the 
great  difficulty  of  tbe  task  t>erore  us; 
but  the  promise,  1  thinic.  Is  good 
enough  to  warrant  our  effort,  and  it 
will  be  no  disgrace  If  we  fall."  la  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wellman  u  proposal 
was  made  ttiat  t  should  accomimnj  the 
airship  expedition  as  far  as  Spltzber- 
gen  OQ  bcliaU  of  a  great  I^ondon  dally. 

The  American  nation  may  well  feel 
proud  of  another,  the  greatest  of  llvInK 
Arctic  explorers,  and  one  who  has  far 
outstripped  all  otber  coniiietitors  In  tbe 
race  for  tbe  North  Pole.  Since  the 
latter  was  first  besieged.  In  14%,  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  to  the  dayti  of  Nan- 
sen  and  Nares,  no  braver  or  more  reso- 
lute leader  has  ever  grappled  with  the 
t'temal  problem  than  Robert  Edwiu 
Peary.  For  on  April  2lBt,  llMKt.  he 
stood  alone  with  half  a  dosen  Eskimos 
In  87°  6'  north  latitude,  or  actually 
within  200  miles  of  the  coveted  goat— 
a  tHlllug  dlsUnce  In  civilization,  but  a 
very  different  matter  when  the  cover- 
ing of  every  yard  of  ground,  or  rather 
Ice.  means  acute  mental  and  physical 
hufferlug.  Nevertbelees,  Peary's  last 
attempt  baa  beaten  the  Duke  of  tbe 
Abruz7.l's  record  by  nearly  fifty  miles; 
and.  but  for  bis  Ill-luck,  tbe  former 
would  probably  have  accompUsbed  bla 
purpose  and  solved  the  mystery  of  tbe 
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Pew  can  recnll  this  esplorer's  mag- 
nlflceat  record  wlUiont  a  feeling  of 
Kenulne  admlraUon,  tinged,  perhaps, 
with  a  sllgbt  regret,  that  this  gallant 
American  was  not  bom  In  the  Old 
Conntry.  For  dnrlng  twenty  years 
the  man's  life  has  been  one  long  etrug- 
^te  against  the  forces  of  Nature, 
which,  over  and  over  agahi,  have 
bnrled  him  back  Into  civilization,  a 
mental  and  physical  wreck,  and  jret 
ever  eager  to  resume,  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  the  unequal  contest. 

Commander  (then  Lieutenant)  Peary's 
first  expedition  to  Greenland  took  place 
in  1SS6,  when  he  travelled  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  across  the  Inland  Ice 
by  a  route  much  farther  north  than 
that  covered  by  Dr.  Nansen.  Five 
years  later  he  again  sailed  In  the 
"Kite"  for  Greenland,  and  landed  at 
M'Connlck  Inlet,  with  the  latenUon  of 
crossing  over  the  Inland  Ice  from  one 
coast  to  another;  and  the  fact  that  be 
broke  both  ankles  shortly  after  the 
start  would  have  deterred  most  men 
from  attempting  this  hazardous  feat — 
at  any  rate,  for  some  time  after.  But 
Peary  has  never  learnt  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "defeat";  and  although 
compelled  to  postpone  the  Jonraey  for 
some  months,  he  Insisted  upon  winter- 
ing In  the  north,  and  the  following 
spring  began  his  famous  march  of  500 
miles  across  Greenland.  This  was 
eventually  accomplished,  but  after 
sncb  terrible  privations  that,  although 
a  large  partr  started  oat,  only  the 
leader  and  one  companion  came 
through  the  ordeal,  safe  but  very  far 
from  sound.  Numerous  expeditions 
followed,  for  Peary  now  found  no  dlf- 
flcalty  In  financing  his  enterprises, 
which,  since  that  period,  have  steadily 
brought  him,  year  by  year,  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  one  great  aim  and  object 
of  blB  life. 

Indeed,  those  who  should  know — 
not  only  in  America,  but  England — 
say   that    had   It   not   been   for  opm 
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water,  Peary  would  have  conquered 
the  Pole  last  year,  and  would  now  be 
resting  on  his  laurels. 

1  should  ezplahi  that  open  water 
consists  of  channels,  or  "leads,"  as 
they  are  called,  which  form  the  most 
effective  barrier  to  a  northward  ad- 
vance, another  being  the  constantly  re- 
volving pack,  which  effectually  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  food-sta- 
tions. Many  people  imagine  that  a 
Polar  quest  consists  of  steady  plod- 
ding over  Icefields,  whereas  sled-par- 
tles  are  constantly  being  carried  out  of 
their  course  or  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  a  "lead,"  sometimes  narrow,  but 
often  Impassable,  which  must  be  cir- 
cumvented by  slow  and  painful 
marches  over  towering  bergs  and 
yawning  crevnsses.  Occasionally,  the 
"lead"  stretches  away  on  either  side  to 
the  far  horizon;  and  this  was  so  In 
Peary's  case,  when,  on  the  26th  March, 
1906,  his  progress  was  checked  by  a 
channel  of  unknown  length,  about 
three  miles  in  width.  The  party  had 
left  their  base  at  Cape  Sheridan 
twenty  days  earlier,  and  had  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  good 
going  over  sea-Ice,  the  difficult  nature 
of  which  must  be  experienced  to  be 
cealized.  But  plenty  of  musk  oien 
and  condensed  food  had  up  till  now 
sustained  the  strength  and  spirits  of 
the  Eskimos,  although  their  leader  was 
suffering  agonies  from  his  feet,  which 
on  a  previous  occasion  had  been  so 
badly  frozen  as  to  necessitate  partial 
amputation. 

An  anxious  week  passed  away  be- 
'fore  the  Ice  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  the  party  to  cross  and  resume 
their  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds.  What  Peary  suffered  on  this 
occasion  will  nev^  be  known,  for  his 
maimed  and  frostbitten  extromltles 
caused  him  continual  pain;  and  while 
mental  anxiety  was  increased  by  hun- 
ger, frequent  blizzards  Intensified  the 
ferocious  cold.      And  day  by  day,  hour 
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h7  hour,  provisions  dwindled  and  dogs 
srew  weaker,  until  tlie  Baklmoa  mutl- 
nlAd,  and  even  their  leader  realized 
that  a  farther  advance  must  mean 
death.  with  reluctance,  therelore, 
the  explorer  tnmed  southward,  some- 
what oonBoled  by  tbe  fact  that  he  had 
lelt  an  American  flag  hi  latitude  S7°  «', 
the  farthest  north  ever  attained  by  a 
human  being. 

Then  came  the  now  famous  march 
back  to  Grant  Land,  whlcb  was  even 
more  perilous  than  the  northward  one. 
At  one  time  It  seemed  as  though  the 
party  was  doomed  to  destruction,  (or 
their  old  enemy  the  big  "lead"  had 
once  more  to  be  crossed  by  a  narrow 
bridge  of  young  Ice  wblcb  Providence 
seemed  to  hare  placed  there  for  this 
special  purpose,  only  to  shatter  the 
frail  structure  as  soon  as  tbe  last  man 
had  passed  over  It.  Moreover,  tbe 
ice  was  rapidly  breaking  up,  and  for 
some  days  the  party  drifted  helplessly 
about  on  a  glacial  Island.  When  pro- 
visions gave  out,  the  dogs  were  util- 
ised for  food;  and  when  tbese  had 
been  eaten,  skin  boots  were  chewed 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Peary  himself  was  beginning  to  de- 
spair, when  the  welcome  sight  of  land 
renewed  his  hopes;  and  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers, now  mere  shadows  of  men, 
crawled  ashore,  only  Just  In  time,  on 
tbe  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  And 
even  here  a  delay  In  Undlng  game 
might  have  proved  fatal;  but  a  couple 
of  hares  were  sighted  soon  after  land- 
ing, quickly  shot,  and  devoured  raw! 
Shortly  after  this,  a  herd  of  musk  oxen 
were  seen;  and  one  of  these  furnished 
a  copious  meal,  and  removed  all  dan- 
ger of  starvation.  The  par^  then 
proceeded  along  tbe  coast  with  less  dlt- 
flcolty,  slowly  regaining  health  and 
atreoKtb,  until  the  "Roosavelt"  was 
safely  boarded.  Thus,  for  tbe  third 
time  in  his  life,  and  almost  by  a  mira- 
cle, was  Feary  snatcbed  from  the  Jaws 
of  death. 
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Unlike  many  explorers.  Commander 
I'eary'a  Indomitable  courage  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose  ore  only  equalled 
by  his  modesty  and  impenetrable  re- 
wer>'e.  This  fact  I  greatly  deplore, 
for,  although  I  have  the  honor  of  his 
nciiualbtance.  I  could  gather  nothing 
from  the  Commander  as  to  his  forth- 
coming dash  for  the  Pole,  which  has 
now  been  unavoidably  postponed  until 
tbe  summer  of  1908.  But  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  attempt  will  be  framed 
upon  the  experience  gained  the  last 
lime,  and  that  the  Srst  portion  of  the 
route  will  be  practically  the  some,  viz., 
through  Bmith  Sound  and  Kennedy 
Channel,  to  tbe  extreme  north  of  Grant 
Land,  wbere  the  discovery  of  lar^e 
herds  of  musk  oxen  so  materially  as- 
sisted Peary  on  his  former  expedition. 
One  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks 
to  Polar  expeditions  has  always  been 
scarcity  of  food;  and  the  removal  of 
this  difficulty  by  the  existence  of  a  nat- 
ural larder  must  greatly  facilitate  mat- 
ters. When  the  "Boosevelt,"  there- 
fore, goes  Into  winter  quarters  next 
year,  the  killing  and  storing  of  musk 
oxen  win  be  the  most  important  duty, 
of  her  crew.  On  the  last  occasion, 
150  or  these  animals  were  killed  and 
preserved,  also  reindeer,  bares,  and 
lish  from  Lake  Uazen,  the  advantage 
of  whlcb  latter  as  a  food  supply  in 
these  hungry  regions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Indeed,  Grant  Land  would 
seem  to  be  an  oasis  of  plenty  In  tbe 
circumpolar  waste,  and  should  there- 
fore form  an  idyllic  base  of  operations. 

On  his  next  Journey,  when  the  llnal 
dash  is  made,  Peary  will,  as  usual, 
lake  only  Bsklmos  as  companions. 
His  failure  on  the  last  occasion  was 
partly  caused  by  the  poisoning  of  some 
eighty  dogs  by  tainted' wbaIe-meat—« 
piece  of  ill-luck,  or  carelessness,  which 
Is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  And 
whatever  betides  this  great  explorer 
upon  the  next  occasion,  all  will  agree 
tliat  be  richly  deserves  to  meet  with 
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Huccess,  if  onl7  by  reason  of  the  pluck 
nnd  energy  which  have  enabled  him  to 
fiet  out — at  the  age  of  fifty-two — on  a 
Journey  replete  with  anSerlng,  and 
from  which  he  may  aeyer  return.  But 
this  remarkable  man  has  even  now 
the  Btrength  and  vitality  of  a  lad  of 
twenty;  and  were  1  compelled  to  stake 
my  exlHteace  upon  the  ultimate  sacceaa 
of  any  expedition  now  setting  out  for 
either  of  the  Poles.  1  would  certainly 
eutruHt  my  life  to  the  keeping  of  Com- 
mander Robert  Peary. 

It  Is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
South  Pole  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, partly,  perhaps,  because  the  lat- 
ter Is  BO  far  away  from  Bngland.  And 
yet  the  Interest  attached  to  the  Ant- 
arctic should  he  fully  as  great  as  that 
centred  around  the  North  Pole,  If  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  continent  nearly  as  large 
as  Burope.  and,  until  recently,  abso- 
lutely anexplored.  Moreover,  traces 
of  mineral  wealth  have  been  found 
there,  and  forthcoming  researches  may 
yield  other  than  solely  geographical 
results.  The  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Captain  Scott  are  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory; and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
former  second  in  command.  Lieutenant 
Gmeet  Shackleton,  may  prove  even 
more  successful  than  his  late  chief. 

"I  don't  say  that  we  shall  actually 
reach  the  South  Pole,"  said  the  former 
BR  I  bade  him  farewell  a  few  days 
ago  on  board  the  "Nlmrod,"  a  small 
Newfoundland  sealing-steamer,  but 
Qdmlrably  adapted  for  the  work  In 
tiand.  "Anyhow,  we  mean  to  tryl" 
These  are  modest  words  for  a  man 
who,  fn  1902,  reached  the  farthest  lat- 
itude ever  attained  tn  the  southern 
hemisphere;  and  yet,  for  all  his  mod- 
esty, I  could  detect  the  speaker's  firm 
conviction  that  of  the  three  nations, 
England,  France,  and  Belgium,  now 
raciuf!  for  the  South  Pole,  the  former 
would  win! 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  will  he  away 


about  two  years,  but  will  not  leave 
New  Zealand  for  the  Antarctic  until 
early  In  1908,  his  experiences  with  the 
"Discovery"  having  proved  that  the 
pack  ice  is  not  dispersed  nntll  the  end 
of  January.  King  Edward  VII.  Land 
should  be  reached  early  in  February, 
and  here  the  "Nlmrod"  will  land  a 
liarty  of  twelve  men — Including  the 
leader — out  of  her  complement  of 
thirty-three,  and  return  to  make  a  mag- 
netic sun-ey  of  the  great  trade  routes 
of  the  southern  world. 

Nor  will  the  ship  be  missed,  so  far 
as  comfort  goes,  for  a  roomy  and  well- 
furnlshod  hut,  taken  out  In  sections, 
the  most  varied  and  palatable  provi- 
sions over  yet  supplied  to  a  PtA&r  ez- 
liediUon,  and  an  abundance  of  litera- 
ture should  make  life  very  tolerable 
during  the  winter  monttts.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  of  stores,  exclu- 
sive of  salt  meat,  will  be  landed  on 
the  ice;  and  so  carefully  has  the  com- 
missariat been  organized  that  Hiere  is. 
in  addition  to  a  liberal  diet.  BUfficient 
dried  albumen  and  yolk  of  egg  to  give 
each  man  two  eggs  every  day  for  two 
years,  while  an  nnlimlted  stipply  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which,  by  a  new 
process,  retain  their  freshness,  will 
ward  olT  that  arch  enemy — scurvy. 
I'be  winter  will  be  devoted  to  sclentlHc 
researches  of  various  kinds,  and  In  the 
early  spring  a  line  of  depots  will  be 
established  to  within  five  bnndred 
miles  of  the  Pole.  This  Is  a  wise  pre- 
caution when  we  consider  that  Scott 
travelled  for  eighty-four  days  on  end 
from  the  deck  of  the  "Discovery."  ami 
that  Shackleton  will  have  to  Journey 
twice  as  for  to  reach  the  Pole.  When 
the  flnal  attempt  is  made,  the  main 
party  will  consist  of  three  members. 
Inclndtng  the  leader.  A  eecoad  party 
of  three  will  explore  the  coast  of  Klngr 
Edward  VII.  Land,  and  a  third  of  the 
same  number  will  explore  Alexandra 
Land,  leaving  three  men  at  their  base. 
Thus,  even  If  the  main  object  of  tbe> 
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expedition  1b  uot  attalaed,  the  voyage 
will.  In  aoy  case,  add  largely  to  our 
Keographlcal  knowledge  of  tbe  Sontb 
^olar  WorM. 

Dogs  will  be  used  on  the  two  minor 
expeditions,  but  Sbackleton's  part7  ^Itl 
tabe  ponies,  the  Siberian  pony,  wblch 
luy  own  experience  provee  to  be  tbe 
bardlent  In  tbe  world,  for  be  can  live 
tn  tbe  open,  with  little  food  and  no 
abetter,  throughout  the  rigorous  wiu- 
ter  of  bla  native  land.  These  will, 
however,  be  oul;  used  in  reserve,  for 
the  main  party  will  at  first  rely  upon 
a  motorcar;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  when  I  read  of  this  Innovation  in 
I'olar  work,  and  recalled  my  own 
troables  on  sea-Ice,  I  was  at  llrst  in- 
clined to  regard  It  as  a  Joke,  either  on 
the  part  of  tbe  explorer  or  some  face- 
tlons  JonmallBt.  But  1  bad  yet  to 
learn  that  ice  In  the  Antarctic  dtlfers 
as  completely  from  that  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  as  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
frown  Serpentine  from  tbe  miniature 
monntains  of  the  "Mer  de  Qlace."  A 
motor  may.  therefore.  In  the  former 
case,  prove  very  useful  for  traction 
purposes,  the  chief  difficulty  being  tbe 
depth  and  softness  of  the  snow,  to  ob- 
viate which  three  different  sets  of 
wheels  will  be  used. 

At  present,  however,  the  motor-car 
Is  regarded  more  as  an  experiment  than 
H  cnlnln  means  of  progresH;  and 
should  it  break  down  the  ponies  will 
replace  it.  Tbe  advantage  of  tbe  lat- 
ter over  dogs  for  sledging  purposes  ia 
obvious,  for  they  can  easily  draw  a 
load  under  which  a  dt^-team  will  He 
down.  TIte  ponies  will  be  fed  on 
compressed  hay,  and  a  special  prepara- 
tion composed  of  beef,  carrots,  and 
milk:  and  as  these  wiry  little  beasts 
will,  on  occasion,  clieerfully  subsist  on 
wood  sliavlngs,  they,  at  any  rate,  will 
t>e  lu  clover. 

In  case  of  disaster,  and  In  addition 
to  other  prorlslons,  every  sled  will 
carry    an   airtight   case,   only    a    few 
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tucbes  in  diameter,  but  containing  suf- 
Hcient  nutriment  to  keep  three  men 
alive  for  one  month.  Probably  for  the 
Urst  time  In  tbe  history  of  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  esploratlon,  furs  will  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  pure  woollen  snlts. 
It  la  said  that  hto  Majesty  the  King, 
wliUe  recently  inspecting  tbe  "Nlm- 
rod"  at  Cowes,  expressed  some  doubt 
as  to  .the  sufficient  warmth  of  these 
garments.  Personally,  1  should 
strongly  object  to  facing  a  tempera- 
ture (which  I  once  experienced)  of  7tj 
degrees  below  xat>  in  anything  lighter 
than  deerskins;  but  here  again  I  am 
(old  that  a  woollen  costume  is  more 
suitable  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  extreme  South.  "Barberry"  will 
be  worn  as  an  outer  covering,  and  1 
know  of  no  better  protection  against 
wind  and  driving  snow.  Tbe  "Nlm- 
rod"  carries  no  appliance  for  wireless 
telegraphy,  but  carrier  pigeons  wUl  be 
taken  to  maintain  communication,  it 
possible,  with  New  Zealand,  atxtut 
1.800  miles  distant. 

i^hould  the  ship  not  return  at  the 
HpiMlnted  time  (Februarj-,  1909),  the 
exploring  party  will  be  able  to  shift 
for  themselves,  being  provided  with  a 
Ktoutly  built  lifeboat  fitted  with  a 
motor-engine,  and  capable  of  carrying 
provtslnns  for  twelve  men  for  two  and 
II  half  montlis.  If,  however,  the 
"Nlmrod"  picks  up  the  party  early  in 
1008.  she  will  make  for  the  Balleny 
Islands,  off  the  northern  estr«nlty  of 
Victoria  Land,  and  devote  the  rest  of 
the  summer  to  a  westerly  cruise  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  Kemp  and  Endwhy 
I^nds.  At  ttie  close  of  the  season 
she  will  sail  homewards  across  the  In- 
dian, Pacific,  and  Atlantic  Oceans  to 
England,  where,  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult of  his  labors,  a  hearty  British 
welcome  will  assuredly  be  awaiting 
her  gallant  commander  and  bla  brave 
companions. 

An  American  candidate  for  Sontb 
Pole  honors  is  t>r.  P.  A.  Cook,  of  New, 
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York,  who  has  alreadr  had  some  expe- 
rteoce  of  the  Antarctic,  having  formed 
Itart  of  the  recent  BelglHii  expedition, 
and  published  an  account  of  hla  ad- 
ventures in  a  work  entitled  "Through 
the  First  Antarctic  Night."  Dr.  Cook 
has  definitely  settled  to  sail  from  an 
Aaatralian  port,  and  establlBh  a  baee 
at  the  old  winter  quarters  of  the  "Dla- 
covery." 

The  Doctor,  like  Lieutenant  Shackle- 
ton,  la  a  Ann  believer  In  the  motor- 
car, and  (to  quote  his  own  words): 
"The  conditions  of  tFavel  In  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  Polar  areas  are  as 
different  as  black  and  white;  and  1 
should  certainly  regard  as  a  lunatic 
any  one  who  suggested  the  motor  as  a 
means  of  travel  In  the  Far  North.  But 
In  the  South  everything  is  dlSerent, 
for  there  a  ship  can  penetrate  to  7T° 
SO"  without  great  risk;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  way  to  the  South 
Pole  lies  over  fairly  smooth  land-Ice, 
where  stations  could  be  easily  estab- 
lished, and,  above  all,  found  again.  In 
the  Arctic  you  leave  a  cache  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  one  day,  and  return  a  week 
later,  to  find  that  it  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  incessant  lee-drlft.  But 
-  this  does  not  exist  In  the  South,  which 
fact  renders  a  southern  advance  com- 
paratively easy,  although  the  baidshlps 
Involved  are  fully  as  great  as  in  the 
Arctic. 

"The  best  route  to  the  South  Pole  Is 
probably  the  one  taken  by  the  'Dis- 
covery' people — viz.,  that  leading  di- 
rectly from  a  point  south  of  New  Zea- 
land. Here  the  Polar  regions  may  be 
entered  by  the  greatest  glacier  In  the 
world,  the  outlet  of  which  is  several 
hundreds  of  miles  in  width,  and  which 
I  reckon  to  Ije  an  offshoot  of  the  stu- 
pendous masses  of  Ice  surrounding  the 
Antarctic  centre. 

"Assuming,  therefore,  that  this  gla- 
cial roadway  leads  to  the  latter,  we 
can  calculate,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence,  the  most  favorable  way 
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of  accomplishing  the  Journey.  The 
Ice  we  must  traverse  Is  comparatively 
easy,  and,  although  covered  with  snow 
of  various  depths,  has  no  troableeome 
obstacles  as  In  the  North.  The  cold 
is  no  doubt  terrific.  In  summer  the 
normal  temperature  Is  several  degrees 
below  freezing-point,  and  ttie  thermom- 
eter In  winter  Indicates  that  this  Is 
the  coldest  spot  on  earth.  Strong 
winds  blow  for  prolonged  periods,  and 
the  snowfall  is  at  all  seasons  consid- 
erable. On  the  other  hand,  the  sea- 
son for  travelltng  Is  much  longer  than 
in  the  Arctic,  because  there  Is  no  risk 
whatever  from  a  sudden  break-np  of 
the  Ice. 

"The  Sooth  Pole  Is  open  to  several 
modes  of  attack,  and  Is  an  attractive 
field  for  the  many  ft«ak  machlnee 
which  have  been  devised  to  simplify 
Arctic  travel.  Personally,  I  have  no 
faith  in  any  Invention  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tried  out.  A  ma- 
chine which  does  not  work  in  ?>ew 
York  will  do  no  better  In  the  frigid 
zones,  and  one  which  will  succeed  In 
that  city  will  probably  fall  over  Ice. 
There  Is  little  hope  for  balloons,  chiefly 
because  the  summer  temperatures  at 
tlte  needed  altltade  are  too  low,  and 
the  winds  down  south  are  generally 
opposed  to  a  Poleward  drift.  I  feel 
confident,  however,  that  the  automo- 
bile can  be  made  to  do  good  work,  and 
that  the  South  Polar  basin  oOers  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  Ice  travel  by 
motor. 

"Brlefiy,  my  plan  Is  to  land  eight 
men  with  a  motor,  specially  designed 
sleds,  seventy-five  good  Eskimo  dogs 
.inrt  food  for  two  years.  The  ship 
which  lands  them  will  return  to  Aus- 
tralia to  winter,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing summer  go  back  to  a  spot  agreed 
upon  to  re-embark  the  explorers.  The 
latter  will  have  a  busy  time  prepar- 
ing for  the  coming  winter,  but  some, 
on  landing,  will  Immediately  push  on. 
to   establish    food   and    fuel    stations. 
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Tlie  hlgb  west^ly  range  of  luouutalus, 
with  Ite  sharp  peaks,  wll]  render  it 
feasible  to  fix  the  statloas  b^  proper 
obwrratliMis,  so  that  they  can  readily 
be  foand  when  wanted.  Before  the 
comlnc  of  winter  snppUes  for  the  nest 
neason'B  campaign  should  bave  been 
advanced  at  least  two  hnndred  miles 
from  the  startlnK  base.  Motor,  dogs, 
and  sleds  will  be  sent  rapidly  forward 
rrooi  the  soathenunost  I>ase,  gradually 
establishing  stations  to  the  southward, 
white  a  partj  of  three  strong  and  ex- 
perienced men  leave  them,  and  posh  on 
to  the  Pole.  If  for  any  reason  the 
task  cannot  be  eccomplisbed  the  llrst 
season.  It  can  surely  be  done  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
will  and  physical  capacity.  The  mov- 
ing pack-ice,  the  open  water,  barriers 
ot  hummocks,  and  ImpoeslbUlty  of  es- 
tablishing stations,  wblch  have  cansed 
so  many  dlsastrons  fallares  In  the  Arc- 
lie,  are  not  operative  In  the  South  Po- 
lar regions. 

"My  antomobUe  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  boat  and  car,"  added  the  Uoc- 
tor,  "capable  of  travelling  on  Ice.  land, 
or  water,  at  &  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  It  win  be  of  twenty-four  horse- 
l>ower.  I  expect  to  reach  within  7S0 
miles  of  the  Pole  by  steamer,  and  am 
couQdent   that   my   H[>pclnlly  ilcnlKiieil 
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motor-L-ar — the  details  of  which  I  can- 
not DOW  disclose — will  do  the  rest  and 
solve  the  problem  of  rapid  tee  travel." 

Bo  much  for  Dr.  Cook's  project, 
which,  however,  haa  not  yet  taken 
I^TBctlcal  shape,  although  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  two  of  the  expe- 
ditions mentioned  In  this  article  will 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
The?  are  by  far  the  most  costly  Polar 
ventures  which  have  ever  been  under- 
taken. Nothing  has  been  left  to 
chance.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
range  of  [wst  experiences  has  been 
taken  Into  account  in  completing  the 
equtpmeut;  while  the  courageous  dar- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  several  ex- 
ploits will  rank  with  the  most  mem- 
orable In  Polar  history. 

Messrs.  Shackleton  and  Peary  stand 
a  great  chance  of  success— far  greater. 
Indeed,  than  their  moat  recent  prede- 
cessors. And  should  each  leader  ac- 
complish his  herculean  task,  Ureat 
Britain  will  assuredly  not  grudge  the 
divided  honors.  For  the  b<»id  of 
union  between  Bngland  and  America 
should  only  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Union  Jack  has  at  last 
l>een  planted  at  the  South  Pole,  and 
Ibe  Stars  and  Stripes  are  wavmg  over 
Ihe  Northern  apex  ot  the  world. 

Hai-rj/  ite  Windt. 
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BAPPIMESS  BO  AD. 

Barabel  leaned  back  In  a  great  easy- 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  "How 
nice  and  pretty  and  comfortable  and 
luxurious  everything  Is,  Sally,  my 
dear,"  she  remarked.  The  two  ladles 
were  alone  In  Mrs.  Somervllle's  draw- 
ing-room. It  really  was  a  very  pretty 
room,  and  now  in  the  balf-dusk,  with 
the  firelight  playing  over  Its  dainty 
turnlahtngs,    it    looked    a    picture    of 


lieuutj  ami  t-omfort.  Sally  regarded 
her  friend  thoughtfully. 

"You  used  to  despise  luxuries,  Bara- 
l>el.  Do  you  remember  our  discussions 
at  school  long  ago?" 

"Well,  1  don't  despise  them  now." 
said  Barabel,  laughing.  "1  like  them, 
I  think  I'm  tired  of  being  a  Spartan. 
I  feel  like  the  old  woman  In  the  rhyme. 
I'd  like  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and 
ever— nothing  useful,  I  mean;  nothing 
but  ride,  ride,  ride,  as  we  did  to^lay." 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  Sally,  look- 
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Ing-  ut  Uer  glowing  face  againRt  the 
dark  velvet  of  the  cbalr,  tbong&t  It 
bad  giiiaed  rather  than  lost  In  cbanu. 

"I  an)  glad  you  enjoyed  the  ride,"  she 
safd;  "1  think  Richard  enjojed  It  too." 

"Sally,"  said  Barabel,  taking  no  no- 
tice ot  the  Interruption,  "how  dread- 
fully tame  and  contented  we  women 
get  to  be.  We  all  do  the  same  sort  ot 
things  every  day  always.  When  L 
came  home  from  school  1  rememtor  t 
thooght  there  was  almoat  nothing  t 
could  not  do.  I  thought  the  worm 
was  not  big  enough  for  me,  and  now — 
now  it  is  like  going  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  every  day  In  the  same 
field,  and  though  there  is  no  wall  to 
It,  one  cannot  get  out." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do,  Barabel?" 
a  eked  Sally. 

"I  don't  know,''  answered  the  girl. 
etretGhing  ber  arms  above  her  head. 
"To  get  my  spirit  free,  I  think." 

Her  friend  was  silent  for  a  little. 
"You  want  a  wider  life,  Burabel,"  she 
said  then.  "Richard  has  been  telling 
you  about  bis  travels.  You  want  to 
get  away  from  Boronacb." 

The  girl's  serious  mood  changed. 
"That  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 
Sally,  my  dear,"  she  said,  smiling,  "t 
was  always  a  rebel,  you  know,  unce 
I  wrote  to  my  father  and  asked  If  I 
might  go  to  see  blm  In  New  York,  but 
he  said  he  was  coming  home  soon,  and 
it  was  not  worth  while.  And  J 
couldn't  leave  William  and  Bpple, 
either.  The  old  darlings,  tbey  have 
been  so  good  to  me." 

"You  will  have  to  leave  ttiem  when 
you  get  married,"  said  Sally. 

Barabel  laughed.  "I  am  not  mar- 
ried yet,"  she  remarked  serenely. 
"One  shouldn't  meet  trouble  half-wny, 
Sally." 

Mrs.  Somerville  said  no  more  for  n 
little,  but  looked  Into  the  fire  medi- 
tatively and  thought  of  her  couslu 
Dick  Wynne  and  of  what  he  had  said 
to  her  the  night  before.     He  had  been 
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Barabel's  companion  on  (he  ride  slie 
had  BO  much  enjoyed  that  afternoon, 
and  It  was  not  altogether  by  accident 
that  his  visit  to  his  cousin  coincided 
with  Ulea  Grant's.  Often  during  his 
exteneive  travels  over  three  continents 
Mr.  Wynne  had  looked  back  with 
something  more  than  pleasure  on  those 
rides  along  the  Devonsblre  lanes  In 
which  Barabel  had  shared.  He  had 
never  met  any  girl  be  admired  so 
much,  and  sometimes  when  be  got 
tired  of  knocking  about  the  world  and 
thought  of  settling  down  to  bis  duties 
as  a  landlord  in  the  old  country,  he 
remembered  somewhat  ruefully  bis 
mother's  matrimonial  projects  on  his 
behalf.  "What  snobs  we  all  are!" 
he  would  say  to  himself  as  he  smoked 
the  pipe  of  meditation.  Then  when 
be  did  come  home  at  last,  and  a  letter 
from  Sally  told  htm  ot  Barabel's  ex- 
pected visit,  be  arranged  his  plana  ac- 
cordingly, and  after  a  very  few  days 
In  Edinburgh  made  Up  his  mind  once 
and  for  all. 

"Do  yon  think  I  have  a  chance, 
Sally?"  be  said  to  his  cousin,  who 
had  already  guessed  what  was  happen- 
ing. Mrs.  SomervUIe  glanced  wltb 
cousinly  admiration  at  Mr.  Wynne's 
stalwart  figure  and  handsome  kindly 

"I  am  sure  you  have,  Dick,  There 
is  no  one  else, — at  least,  she  has  never 
told  me  of  any  one;  only,  Dick,  you 
luust  rememl>er,  she  Is  very  proud, 
and  she  has  ideas  about  her  own  peo- 
ple, as  she  calls  them." 

Mr.  Richard  nodded.  He  had  been 
pacing  restlessly  about  the  room.  "I 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  life  she's  bad 
all  these  years,"  be  burst  out. 

Sally  had  given  him  an  account  of 
Boronacb,  and  of  the  Tisit  the  Arch- 
deacon had  paid  to  It,  and  of  all  she 
could  see  and  guess  of  Barabel's  life 
In  It,  and  of  how  her  father  was  still 
IQ  America  and  no  one  knew  very 
much  about  him. 


,(,.  0  0,  Cookie 
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"Wbat  will  Aunt  Caroline  say?"  ebe 
added  wltb  some  taesltBtlon. 

Mr.  Wynne  frowned.  "If  my  people 
don't  like  the  society  of  my  wife," 
MHld  be,  "they  most  do  without  mine 
— that's  oil."  He  came  and  sat  by 
ilia  cousin.  "You'll  be  my  friend  any- 
how, Sally,"  BBld  he.  He  stared  Into 
the  fire.  "1  sliould  like,"  he  snld  In  bis 
sliuitle,  honest  way.  "to  glTe  lier  ii 
good  time.  I  should  like  to  give  her 
the  very  best  time  I  know  bow." 

Sally  was  thinking  of  all  Ihls  as  she 
sat  looking  Into  the  Are;  and  reflectlug 
on  Barabel's  glowing  enjoyment  of  her 
lide,  and  of  her  little  outbreak  of  rest- 
leseaess,  she  thonght  again  that  Klcb- 
ard  Wynne  bad  a  good  chance. 

"Barabel,"  she  said  presently.  "1 
have  always  meant  to  ask  you.  do  you 
know  a  Mr.  Stewart  who  belongs  to 
your  neighborhood  somewhere? — Mr. 
Colin  Stewart  bis  name  is:  be  wrote 

some  articles  In  the  ' Magnxine'  on 

the  Housing  of  the  Po<»',  and  he  is  the 
most  extraordluary  speaker  I  ever 
heard.  He  made  a  wonderful  speech 
at  a  meeting  In  the  Music  Hall  the 
week  before  you  came." 

"Yes,"  said  Barabel  slowly,  "I  used 
to  know  blm.  He  belongs  to  Boro- 
nach.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years 
and  years." 

"I  met  him  at  Miss  Marlamme 
West's,"  said  Sally.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber Daisy  West,  Barabel, — that  very 
pretty  girt  who  came  to  Miss  Wlllard's 
tbe  term  1  left?  She  Is  a  niece  of  Miss 
Mariamme's — the  loveliest  old  lady 
you  ever  saw, — Silas  Marlamme.  1 
mean.  Mr.  Stewart  is  some  sort  ol 
connection  of  theirs,  I  think.  He  is 
not  well  oQ,  though,  and  be  Is  assist- 
ing one  of  the  professors  at  tbe  Unl- 
vetBlty." 

Barabel  looked  steadily  into  tbe  tU:e. 
"I  did  not  know  be  had  any  rela- 
tions." she  said.  "What  does  he  make 
speeches  about,  Sally?" 

"Tbe    poor,"    said    Mrs.    Somervllle 
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vaguely.  "You  kuow  that  lamous 
German,  Barabel — Dr.  Johann  Eber- 
wald?  He  gave  a  set  of  lecturas  here 
last  winter,  and  he  mentioned  these 
arttcles  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor 
by  this  Mr.  Stewart,  and  there  was  a 
great  talk  about  them.  They  were 
published  In  book  form  Dot  long  ago. 
I  have  a  copy  somewhere,  1  tlilnk. 
There  was  a  great  fwnre  over  the  Uer- 
nian, — you  know  how  people  go  mad 
about  things,  dear,  though  1  don't 
think  they  do  It  so  much  in  Scotland 
as  we  do;  and  there  was  a  new  society 
started  for  looking  after  tlie  slums, 
and  then  your  friend  from  Boronach — 
liow  faany  you  should  know  him, 
Barabel — made  the  most  wonderful 
wiieeches  for  a  young  man:  every  one 
is  talking  about  them  Just  now.  and 
ulKjut  liim.  Did  you  know  him  well, 
dear?  Would  you  like  me  to  ask  him 
to  dinner?" 

Barabel  moved  ber  chair  a  little 
farther  from  the  fire.  Sbe  seemed  to 
see  a  spent,  weaiy  lad,  splashed  with 
mud,  who  half-sobbed  out  his  love  for 
her,  and  then  plauged  down  a  braeslde 
among  the  birch  bushes,  as  if  he  did 
not  care  what  became  of  htm,  and  then 
again  In  a  dash  that  last  sight  of  him 
that  had  hurt  her  even  more. 

"I  have  not  seen  blm  for  years,"  sbe 
answered  evasively.  "I  would  rather 
not  have  anybody  to  dinner,  Sally." 

"Who  Is  he?"  Mrs.  Somervllle  asked. 
"He  Interested  me.  I  think  my  fa- 
ther would  like  him.  I  think  1  never 
met  any  one  who  was  such  a  mixture 
of  courtesy  and— mwefkHe.  Of  course 
one  can  see  be  la  a  gentleman."  she 
added  quickly. 

"Hta  grandfather,"  said  Barabel, 
"was  the  proprietor  of  Boronach.  He 
gambled,  and  went  through  every- 
thing. He  married  a  shepherd's 
daughter,  and  the  family  came  to  be 
very  poor." 

Sally  thonght  that  a  romantic  story, 
and  would  have  asked  more  about  It 
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bad  not  Mr.  RlcMrd  Wynne  and  li«r 
bnsbaad  come  tn  Just  then  witb  new 
toplcB  of  converBatlon. 

It  WBB  not  notll  tbe  vei?  and  of  bur 
viBlt  tbat  Barabel  came  acrom  ber  old 
friend.  Colin,  bowever,  bad  wen  her 
one  day  riding  with  Ur.  Richard 
Wynne,  and  hla  heart  was  conee- 
yuently  aa  hard  aa  Pharaoh's.  They 
met  on  the  garden  side  of  I'rlncea 
Street,  wltb  more  apparent  compoanre 
on  Barabel 'a  part  than  on  Colln'tt. 
Me  took  refuge  In  Inqulrlea  for  bis 
friends  In  Borooacb, — William  and  Kp- 
pie,  and  Mr.  Rory.  In  the  paucity  of 
his  ideaa  he  might  have  asked  for  each 
separate  IndlTldnal  In  tne  country-side, 
bad  not  Barabel  lost  patience.  "Byery 
one  la  quite  well,"  she  asanred  blm, 
"except  the  weaver's  brother,  and  hea 
dead." 

She  looked  at  blm  with  sparkling 
eyes,  noting  eT«y  change  In  blm. 
"Colin,"  she  aald.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again.  Do  you  know,  1  was  afraid 
I  abouid  haTe  to  go  away  rrom  likliu- 
btirgb  wlthont  seeing  you,  and  I  am 
going  back  tbe  day  after  to-morrow. 
Will  yon  come  throngb  tbe  gardena 
with  me  now,  and  tell  me  everything 
Ibat  has  happened  to  yon?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  aald  Colin  formally. 
"I  am  not  my  own  master  now.  Pro- 
feaaor  Jooea  Is  HI,  and  I  am  jAst  bar- 
rylng   to   the    UnlTeraity   to   take   bis 

The  girl  looked  disappointed.  "Tbls 
afternoon,  then,  Colla7  Can  you  come 
to  tea  wltb  ua?  I  am  staying  with 
Mrs.  Harry  SomervlUe.  in  Herlot 
Bow." 

The  easy  friendllneas  of  her  tones 
Id  aome  unaccountable  way  stirred  tbe 
young  man's  wrath.  He  grew  a 
shade  paler.  "Jt  Is  very  kind  of  you," 
he  said,  "but  I  really  cannot.  If  i 
had  known  you  were  In  town,  ot 
course  I  should  have  liked  to — to  have 
heard  about  Boronacb." 

Ob,  all  young  men  and  maidens,  be- 


ware of  Jealouay  and  wrath  and  all  uu' 
charitableness  1      Barabel  smiled. 

"And  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  ride 
with  Mrs.  SomerTllle's  brother,"  abe 
aald.  "What  a  pity  we  have  so  many 
engagements.  Oood-bye,  Colin.  1 
am  BO  glad  to  have  seen  you." 

She  went  on  ber  way,  walking 
quickly,  and  Coltn  turned  and  looked 
after  her  wltb  something  like  a  groan, 
and  realizing  swiftly  that  under  aonte 
clrcnmataneea  six  years  and  alx 
months  come  to  very  much  the  same 
thing. 

Barabel  waa  angry.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  her  eyes  bright;  her 
mood  was  that  of  the  pblloeopher  who. 
while  Indifferent  as  to  bis  enemies,  de- 
sired to  be  preserved  from  bis  friends. 
She  bad  not  gone  far  when  she  was 
stopped  by  a  vny  small  messenger 
tarrying  a  disproportionately  large  box. 

"Please,  miss,"  she  said  In  a  de- 
spondent voice,  "can  you  tell  me  where 
Happinesa  Road  1b7" 

Barabel  looked  down  at  her  wltb  a 
little  start.  "What  did  yon  say,  deari" 
she    Inquired. 

"Ha|v>)nes8  Etoad,"  said  tbe  child 
wearily.  "I've  been  looking  for  it 
since  ten  o'clock.  They  said  It  waa 
out  Dairy  way." 

Barabel  laughed  softly,  "How 
funny!"  she  said,  looking  with  inter- 
est at  tbe  message-girl.  "1  rattier 
think  I  want  to  go  there  myself.  I 
should  like  to  help  you  to  And  It" 
Her  eyes  were  dancing.  "Are  you 
sure  you  haven't  made  a  mistake, 
dear?  It  doesn't  sound  like  the  sort  of 
place  to  be  out  at  Dairy." 

The  little  girl  shook  her  bead. 
"That  was  it"  she  Inalated,— "Happi- 
ness Road,  somevbere  out  Dairy  way; 
but  maybe  that  was  wrong.  I  asked 
a  lot  o'  folks.  I'm  that  tired  I  could 
drop." 

Tbe  child  looked  quite  done  onL 
Barabel  took  the  box  out  of  her  hands. 
It  was  really  very  heavy. 
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"Vou  poor  little  mitel"  ahe  ex- 
claimed liKllgaantl7>  "I  don't  wonder 
yon  are  tired." 

She  looked  at  ber  wetcb  and  balled 
a  cab.  "Do  yoa  know  wbere  Happl- 
nesa  Boad  U?"  ebe  asked  the  man. 

He  shook  hla  heed.  "HapplneBs 
Boad,"  h(>  repeated  doubtfully.  "No. 
mlsB,  I  can't  say  1  do." 

"Will  you  please  And  oat?"  said  the 
young  lady  Imperlonsly,  stepping  into 
the  vehicle  and  esconclng  the  bewil- 
dered meBsage-glrl  and  the  box  on  the 
Mat  opposite  to  her.  She  regarded 
the  cabman  gravely  over  her  mufT. 
"We  want  to  go  there,"  ahe  said.  "We 
doa't  kuow  where  it  Is,  but  we  think 
It's  out  towards  Dairy  somewhere. 
Just  drive  about  till  you  find  it." 

The  cabman  looked  puzzled,  ao'l 
scratched  hla  head  thoughtfully.  "I 
dou't  believe  there's  sich  a  place,"  he 
muttered  to  himself;  and  then  mur- 
muring something  about  new  building, 
he  climbed  to  his  seat,  tucked  hi» 
waterproof  about  htm,  and,  after  batl- 
Inc  one  or  two  brother  cabbies,  gath- 
ered up  his  reins  and  set  out  upon  the 

Barabel  laughed  with  some  enjoy- 
ment. "I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  be  finds  It,  yon  poor  little 
mortal,"  she  remarke<l  to  the  child  op- 
poalte,  who  was  staring  at  her  with 
round-eyed    ndmhiiMoa. 

For  an  taoui-  the  ciilirnnii  m-nrcbed 
for  Happiness  Road  but  be  searched 
In  vain.  As  the  cabman  said,  "there 
was  no  slcb  place." 

"Too  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
dear,"  said  Barabel  to  the  child.  "It's 
the  aort  of  place  that's  very  difficult 
to  find,"  she  added  inconseqaently. 
"But  we've  had  quite  a  nice  time  ioott- 
Ing  for  It,  haven't  we?  And  now  the 
man  will  take  yon  back  to  the  shop, 
and  you  must  find  out  whose  mistake 
It  was.  I  wish  I  bad  time  to  come 
with  you  and  talk  to  the  people  about 
Ibtit  heavy  box.  hut  I  haven't.      Bny 


something  nice  with  tliiit. "  Aud  away 
went  Barabel. 

"Wherever  have  you  been!"  in- 
quired Sally  with  some  anxiety,  as  her 
friend  entered  the  dining-room  ten 
minutes  late  for  a  late  luncheon  hour. 

Barabel  smiled.  There  was  no  one 
else  In  the  room.  "Looking  for  Hap- 
ness  Soad,"  she  replied,  and  gave  the 
story  of  the  meesage-glrl. 

Sally  laugbed.  "What  funny  things 
yoa  do,  Barabel.      Did  you  Dnd  It?" 

"No,"  returned  her  friend  regret- 
fully; "It  wasn't  there." 

It  Is  probable  that  Colhi  Stewart  ex- 
perienced a  similar  sense  of  dlaap- 
polntment  when  he  presented  himself 
that  afternoon  at  Urs.  Somervllle's 
door  In  Herlot  Bow,  and  was  Informed 
that  the  ladles  had  Just  gone  out. 
Next  day  he  called  again,  but  fared 
no  better:  It  was  evident  the  Fates 
were  against  him.  These  dread  pow- 
ers were  also  unpropltlous  at  this  time 
to  Mr.  Bichard  Wynne.  That  gallant 
gentleman  went  to  the  Waverley  with 
hla  cousin  to  see  Barabel  off,  and  was 
so  pleasaut  and  kindly,  and  looked  af- 
ter the  traveller's  comfort  so  thought- 
fully, that  no  one  could  have  guessed 
what  a  big  disappointment  he  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before.  Barabel's 
heart  was  wrung  to  think  of  the  pain 
she  had  given  him,  and  It  Is  perhaps 
little  wonder  that  Sally,  who  knew 
all  about  It,  was  Just  a  trifle  con- 
strained and  cold  In  her  farewell 
f^reetlng  to  her  dearest  friend. 

"I  am  very  angry  with  her,  Dick," 
she  said  to  her  consin  afterwards.  "1 
am,  really-  It  was  Just  the  very 
greatest  good-fortune  that  could  have- 
happened  to  her,  and  I  bad  set  my 
heart  upon  it.  She  ought  to  have 
cared  for  you,  Dick,  aitd  I'll  never  for- 
give her  that  she  did  not."  And 
sweet  Sally  looked  very  much  vexed 
at  the  ill  success  of  her  Btst  essay  Itr 
the  dangerous  art  of  matrimony. 

"Sally,"  said  the  generous  Englfsh- 
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man,  "don't  aay  tbat  It  Is  no  fault 
uf  hws.  I've  had  my  chance,  and  I've 
lost  It,  and — and  she's  worthy  or  a 
better  man,  blesa  her;  and  I  hop**, 
Sally,  you  will  be  her  friend  always, 
and  not  make  me  feel  that  I  have 
brought  any  trouble  to  her,  when. 
Heaven  knows,  that  Is  not  what  I 
wanted." 

And  Mr.  Wynne  betook  himself  to 
tbe  smoking-room  and  the  consolatlona 
uf  his  old  brier-wood  pipe,  and  pres- 
ently with  the  map  of  Asia  before  him 
was  engaged  in  making  out  a  new 
scheme  of  travel  for  himself. 

Poor  Barabel  had  bat  an  Indifferent 
Journey  north.  She  blamed  herself 
bitterly  for  she  knew  not  what;  and 
perhaps  because  of  the  glimpse  she 
had  seen  of  the  life  of  ease  and  pleas- 
ure Mr.  Wynne  had  been  so  anxious  to 
bestow  upon  her,  Boronacb  looked  Just 
a  little  dreary  for  the  moment. 

As  for  Colin  be  began  to  succeed  In 
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the  v.-orld  in  a  small  WHy  that  winter. 
He  wrote  bHUlant  little  srdcles  on 
economic  subjects,  and  was  nrged  to 
speak  at  philanthropic  gratherlngs.  As 
Sally  had  aald,  he  was  a  good  deal 
talked  aboot.  People  remarked  that 
he  would  have  made  a  fortune  at  the 
Bar;  that  only  two  or  three  men  in  a 
generation  spoke  as  he  was  capable  of 
doing;  that  he  should  go  Into  Parlia- 
ment some  day.  If  he  had  means.  He 
tasted  the  sweets  ot  gratlfled  ambi- 
tion, and  Immediately  the  8UBtM«  con- 
science of  his  boyhood  began  to  re- 
prove him.  He  pleaded  tbe  cause  of  the 
poor  with  a  passionate  sincerity.  Be- 
t^^'een  him  and  all  personal  adulation 
and  reward  se«ned  to  come  the  spirit 
of  William's  benediction.  With  every- 
thing, too,  came  the  thought  of  hU 
meeting  with  Barabel.  and  be  thirsted 
for  Boronacb  as  David  did  for  the 
water  of  the  well  at  Bethlehem. 

hiidla  miler  Jfuct-ajr. 


iTo  be  eontuiued.) 
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"I'ltpii,  Is  l!od  Liberal?"  asked  a 
little  girl  who  was  being  brought  up  In 
the  true  faith  and  wished  n>  be  sound 
In  the  fundamentals.  "Certainly,  my 
dear,"  said  her  father;  for  he  was  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  kuew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  Such  lucid  and 
concrete  teaching  in  Christian  theology 
Is  not  common  among  us  and  is  some- 
thing of  B  desideratnm.  Gxpllclt  pol- 
itics In  the  pnlplt  la  apt  to  be  as  much 
suspect  of  prejudice  and  Irrelevancy  as 
explicit  religion  on  tbe  political  plat- 
form, and  both  for  good  reasons  and 
for  bad  we  very  seldom  hear  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims  of  the  parties  and  the 
questions  of  current  politics  discussed 
on  the  ground  ot  the  New  Testament. 
It  Is,  no  doubt,  assumed  that  Christian 
men    will    be  guided,  or  at   least   re- 


strained. In  politics  as  in  other  things 
more  or  less  by  Christian  motives. 
Every  one  approved  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  his  death,  was  described  by 
Lord  Salisbury  as  "a  great  ChrisUan." 
although  all  bis  llfe-woi^  and  main 
publto  objects  were  to  Lond  Salisbury 
anathema;  and  It  was,  and  Is,  apt  to  be 
assumed  tbat  a  statesman  can  be  a 
great  Christian,  not  only  with  equal  sin- 
cerity end  fervor  but  with  equal  reason 
and  consistency,  on  either  side  of  pol- 
ltlL«— that  CbrlBtlanl&  requires  a  man 
to  be  upright  and  devoted  to  the  public 
good  In  his  public  lite;  but  that,  apart 
perhaps  from  Obnrch  qnestlona,  Chris- 
tianity haa  uoliiing  to  aay  a«  to  uhat  in 
the  public  good  and  how  we  are  to  reach 
It.  It  is  obviously  necessary  tbat  po- 
litlciil   difference  should  not  separate 
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uifu  ia  tbelr  religlouB  life,  uor  religious 
difference  In  tbelr  polfUcal  life;  but  It 
N  alBO  neceettary  to  maintain  tli8I  the 
New  Testament  Is  relevant  to  our  po- 
litical debate  and  tbat  tbere  la  a  (Arla- 
tlan  Tien  of  the  atate  and  another  view 
tbat  ta  not  Christian.  I  do  not  propose 
to  contend  for  the  exalted  Christian 
character  of  one  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  abandoned  h«athen- 
Imn  of  the  other;  but  t  do  contend  tbat 
Liberal  doctrine  Is.  fundamentally, 
Christian  doctrliip.  "Liberals"  may 
huld  and  practlne  more  or  leaa  of  Lib- 
eralism, Just  as  Chrtatlans  may  hold 
and  practise  mitre  or  lexa  of  Christian- 
ity. The  party  crewl  at  any  period, 
like  the  Church  creed,  Is  a  more  or  less 
traditional  and  accidental  and  Imper- 
fect exprMHlon  of  the  faltb.  But  the 
faith  Is  the  main  thing,  both  for  mo- 
tive and  for  enllgbtenment;  and  I  be- 
lieve It  can  be  shown  tbat  the  distinct- 
ive Ideals  of  Iilberaltsm  are  dbttlnctlvely 
Chrlstlaii  ideals,  that  Uberaltsm  Is.  es- 
sentially, the  political  esposldon  of  the 
New  Testament,  tbe  aalvaUou  by  faltb 
ot  the  state,  the  calling  of  men  to  a 
high  part  of  their  spiritual  liberty.  If 
we  can  reach  and  hold  this  view  of  the 
matter,  [  believe  It  W'lll  make  our  ac- 
tual working  LlberaHttm  more  clear 
and  more  broad  In  Its  appUcattona.  more 
wisely  tolerant  and  more  wisely  Intol- 
erant Id  Its  attitude  to  men  and  affairs, 
at  once  more  patient  and  more  daring 
In  1(8  outlook,  and  wisdom  will  be  Jus- 
tified of  hw  children. 

What  then  Is  LltHirallsm.  considered 
not  aa  a  proimtmme  bat  as  a  principle, 
not  aa  a  changing  creed  but  as  an  abid- 
ing faith?  in  tbe  delmte  on  the  Ad- 
dress at  tbe  beginning  of  last  aefslou 
Mr.  Balfour  taunted  the  IJberal  Pariy 
with  Its  preoccupation  with  ronstltu- 
tlnnal  qneatione.    He  said:— 


TUe  majority  of  measures  dealing 
witb  social  reform  have  been  passed 
by  Unionist  and  Conservative  Oovem- 
ments,  and  not  by  Radicals.    As  soon 
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as  the  Radical  Pariy  get  into  power, 
they  divert  tbelr  energies  and  attention 
from  Bodal  to  political  queatlouH. 
They  cannot  resist  the  perpetual  temp- 
tation to  try  and  modify  the  constitu- 
tion In  some  direction  which  they  think 
favorable  to  their  own  Interests.  It 
bas  happened  over  and  over  again,  and 
apparently  It  Is  going  to  happen  again. 
Now,  without  stopping  to  discoss  Mr. 
Balfour's  claim  for  Conservative  Gov- 
ernments or  to  ask  how  many  of  the 
meaaures  of  social  rtform  passed  by 
them  during  tbe  last  seventy  years 
wonld  have  been  prtqioBed  without  Lib- 
eral advocacy  or  wotild  have  been 
paused  In  an  unreformed  House  of 
Commons,  every  Liberal  will  at  once 
sJmlt.  or  claim,  that  constitutional  re- 
form bas  been  and  Is  a  constant  and 
cblef  concern  of  the  liberal  Partj-  and 
of  Liberal.  Oovamments.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  House  of  Lords  In  tbe 
King's  Speech  was  described  by  the 
Prime  Minister  at  tbe  same  sitting  aa 
"the  most  Inqmrtant  pari  of  the 
apeedi."  The  great  iandmarka  of  Lib- 
eralism in  tbe  past  century  were  the 
Reform  Bills  of  '32.  '67  (when  Disraeli 
"dished  tbe  WhIgB"— by  surrendering 
to  them)  and  '%;  and  It  may  be  agreed 
tliat  the  Liberal  Partj-  haa  wrought  for 
the  extension  and  simptlflcatton  of  the 
franchise  more  persistently  than  for 
liny  other  single  canse.  The  present 
iihject  of  the  Government  in  proposing 
t'l  deal  with  the  House  of  Lords,  as  tbe 
Prime  Minister  defined  it  In  the  speech 
iiirendy  quoted,  is  simply  to  make  tbe 
fniiii-hlw  a  more  effective  reality:— 

"The  representative  system  and  the 
chamber  here,"  he  aald,  "are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  conatltutlon.  .  .  .  We 
must  have  such  a  readjustment  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  Houses  as  will  eu- 
iible  us  to  carry  out  with  reasonable 
harmony  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

N'ou'  this  continuous  and  Insistent 
Liberal  belief  In  tbe  franchise  Is  often 
xpoken  of  as  If  It  meant  simply  belief 
In  the  opinion  of  the  mnltltude.  and 
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Libera  U  tlieuieelves  bave  sometlmeB 
spoken  as  it  It  meant  that  and  little 
more  tban  tiiat;  or  as  II  Uberals  reck- 
oned on  It  to  bave  results— In  Mr.  Bal- 
four'a  characteristic  phrase— "far orable 
til  tlielr  own  interesta";  and  as  If  tbere- 
fore  Liberalism  landed  Itaelf  in  an  ob- 
vioua  reAuctio  ad  ataurAua  when  the 
eufranclilKa  multitude  itself  votes 
Tory.  Xo  doubt  It  has  been  a  frequent 
illoBlOD  with  Liberal  reformers  that  If 
tbe7  could  but  give  a  voice  to  the  dumb 
and  diq;M>a8emed  people  they  would  at 
once  overcome  the  prejudices  of  priv- 
ilege and  possession  with  the  simple 
human  view  of  thluga  and  that  the  old 
delQBloQs  could  not  stand  for  a  day 
against  the  plain  man's  Judgment  It 
la  tbe  Inevitable  "foreshortening  of 
prophecy,"  and  in  the  equally  Inev- 
itable dleappolatment  many  a  Liberal 
has  lost  bis  faith.  Tbe  reason  Is  that 
his  faith  hss  not  gone  deep  enough; 
he  has  uot  sufficiently  learned  the  Lib- 
eralism which  is  faith  In  tbe  salvabilltr 
of  mea.  In  their  capacity  to  learn  tbe 
lessons  of  public  righteousness  and  tbe 
common  good;  be  has  set  bis  confidence 
In  the  mere  present  Intelligence  of  the 
people  and  their  choice  of  this  or  that 
course  of  national  policy  and  has  not 
yet  learned  to  believe  in  tbe  soul  of 
tbe  people,  In  their  spiritual  value.  We 
take  tbe  man  In  the  street  and  tbe  man 
in  the  field,  without  test  or  eelecdtxi, 
and  we  put  Into  their  bands  the  fate 
of  tbe  natlonfi.  the  choice  of  peace  or 
war,  the  dlqmsal  of  vast  treasure,  the 
ordering  of  a  mighty  empire.  It  Is  a 
singular  venture  on  the  face  of  It,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  If  the  political  ex- 
pert and  tbe  public  official  who  are 
mainly  concerned  for  the  BDHwth  work- 
ing of  tbe  political  machine  Incline  to 
cynical  views  of  democratic  govern- 
ment Tbe  democratic  franchise.  In 
fact,  U  either  mere  midsummer  mad- 
ness or  else  It  fs  tbe  expression  of  a 
fUDda mentally  qilrltual  and  transcen- 
dental belief  In  bumanity.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  baptism  of  an  Infant 
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as  a  child  of  (jod  and  au  belr  of  the 
kingdom  when  It  can  only  cry  Inartic- 
ulately for  pap.  It  is  tbe  Christian 
faith  that  the  child  has  etenitiT  in  its 
heart,  that  there  is  no  earthly  measure 
for  the  worth  of  the  cblld  and  that  tbe 
very  assertion  of  that  tboogbt  of  tbe 
cliUd  In  baptism  Is  a  prophecy  Uiat 
works  for  its  own  fulfilment.  So  It  is 
the  Liberal  faltb— and  It  is  only  such 
a  faith  that  can  Justify  tbe  Lib- 
eral practice— that  the  fraaehlse. 
given  to  men  politically  inarticulate 
and  untaught,  chiefly  concerned  with 
physical  comfort,  crying  for  pap,  bound 
In  Ignorance  and  prejudice  and  held  in 
by  Innumerable  social  1  Imitations  of 
their  thought  and  conduct,  la  a  sum- 
mons and  a  prophecy  that  worlcs  to  Its 
own  fulfilment  lu  making  of  them  free 
citizens  In  a  free  state.  The  franchise, 
from  the  Liberal  point  of  Yiew,  Is  much 
more  than  a  means  for  specific  ends  of 
iLlberal  policy.  The  franchise  is  cit- 
izenship, poEiltive  and  responsible  pan 
Id  the  body  politic,  cltlzenablp  still  in 
germ  In  countless  cases,  often  failing 
to  fertilize,  always  meaning  more  than 
It  Is,  but  holding  in  Itself  all  that  the 
great  spiritual  conception  of  cltlsenshlp 
can  mean.  From  the  liberal  point  of 
view  It  Is  better  that  a  man  should  vote 
Tory  than  that  he  should  not  vote  at  all; 
the  thing  is  for  him  to  bave  a  mind  mi 
these  things,  to  l>e  a  cltlsen,  not  a 
mere  subject  of  the  Government  It  Is 
the  test  and  tbe  proof  of  Uttenlism 
tbat  It  takes  tbe  risk,  that  It  seeks  to 
rely  on  uo  force  with  men  but  the 
force  of  persuasion  and  ventures  all  on 
the  ultimate  reaeonsbloDeaa  of  men. 
A  Liberal  reformer  Indeed  frankly 
hopes  that  the  votera  be  baa  enfian- 
chlsed  will  vote  liberal— not  merely 
for  his  supposed  claim  to  their  political 
gratitude  (which  Is  really  an  Immoial 
Idea  of  political  morals),  and  notmerdy 
because  Liberalism  promises  to  serve 
better  their  material  interests,  but  be- 
cause It  seeme  to  him  reasonable  tbat 
those    who    have    been    enfranchised 
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Hliuiild  liellere  lu  iiml  aeek  to  complete 
their  owu  enfranchlaemeiit,  that  those 
nho  biivc  been  m&de  citizens  sboald 
l>elleve  !□  cltlBenshlp,  and  because  that 
belief  la  cftlzenehip  is  Llbemllsni. 
'i'be  rranchise  Is  faith,  and  faith  with- 
out works  Is  dead;  It  mast  woUc  Id 
making  citizenship  more  and  more  of 
a  reality  by  many  lines  of  constlto- 
tlonal,  economic  and  social  reform,  and 
by  Its  works  the  Liberal  faith  among 
Ufl  has  been  many  a  time  vindicated. 
But  no  works  can  ever  take  the  place 
»r  the  faith,  and  no  works  can  ever  be 
fulLv  adequate  to  the  fattb.  The  faitb 
jilwnys  means  better  works.  The  faith 
Is  always  greater  and  deeper  than  the 
M'orks.  It  Is  tbe  faith,  not  the  works, 
by  which  is  salvation. 

It  Is  this  positive  Idea  of  civil  liberty, 
then,  as  active  cltlxenSblp  and  self- 
eovemment,  that  Is  tbe  note  of  all  our 
recent  Liberalism.  There  Is  no  truer 
expoD«it  of  It  than  the  Prime  Minister. 
"Good  government."  he  said  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland,  "can  never  be  a  sob- 
stltnte  for  self-government."  Long  ago 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  la  a  letter  to  U>n 
(iranvllle  with  Uie  same  reference, 
"Liberty  atone  fits  men  for  liberty," 
and  his  whole  public  career,  as  be 
said  himself,  was  tbe  story  of  bis 
learning  tbe  supreme  valae  of  public 
llbeity,  that  "great  and  precious  gift 
of  God,"  and  Its  paramount  claims  on 
bfs  service.  For  Liberalism  self-gov- 
ernment is  not  one  among  many  metb- 
«<1b  of  government  having  certain  prac- 
tlcsl  advantages  In  certain  circum- 
stances over  other  methods:  It  Is  tbe 
one  absolute  Ideal  of  all  government. 
Iti  practise  all  sorts  of  concessions  to 
times  and  to  circumstances  must  be 
made  at  every  stage;  but  to  yield  &te 
ideal  itself  is  to  give  up  the  Ubttal 
faith.  For  Uberalism  no  times  and  no 
circumstances  can  ever  Justify  a  form 
of  government  tliat  Is  not  qaickened 
hy  a  motive  and  an  outlook  towarda 
nelf-uovemment,  that  doe«  not  at  tbe 
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luaat  seek  to  rest  Itself  on  the  lutL-lll- 
geut  consent  of  tbe  goverueil  people. 
The-  pace  and  the  method  of  reform  in 
govemm^it  depend  on  many  things, 
and  cannot  be  settled  by  any  general 
doctrine;  bat  tbe  direction  and  the  goal 
of  reform  are  beyond  debate.  The  test 
of  Liberal  citizens  and  of  Liberal 
statesmen  Is  that  they  "ask  the  way 
to  ZIoD  tDith  Ikeir  faoeg  thUhenoar^:' 
The  "wise  and  b«ievolent  despot"  ideal 
of  government  Is  vain,  not  merely  and 
not  mainly  becaase  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  despot,  but  because  it  does  not 
look  to,  and  Indeed  deliberately  ex- 
cludes, the  one  paramount  end  of  all 
government,  to  make  cltlsens.  Even 
where  It  succeeds,  it  falls  In  tbe  main 
thing;  and  even  where  seif-gov^nment 
partly  falls,  the  measure  of  its  success 
is  success  In  the  highest  purpose  of 
government,  and  It  carries  In  Itself  the 
promise  and  principle  of  all  reform.  In 
tbe  end  there  is  no  wise  or  }ust  or 
practical  government  <^  men  but  their 
government  of  themselvee;  and  in  tile 
meantime  there  is  no  wise  or  Just  or 
practical  government  but  tliat  which 
seeks  to  make  its  subjects  Into  citizens. 
Now  self-government  is  obviously 
government  by  debate;  and  belief  In 
debate  is  a  constant  and  characteristic 
mark  of  Liberalism.  Tbe  present 
House  of  Commons  Is  the  most  Liberal 
that  has  ever  met  at  Westminster,  and 
no  House  has  ever  be»i  more  keenly 
iuterested  in  political  dlscassion.  A 
chief  distinction  of  the  sittings  of  this 
I'arliament  as  compared  vrith  the  last, 
ijulte  Hs  marked  as  the  predominance 
of  certain  opinions  on  certain  QoestliMis, 
Is  the  new  sense  of  the  reality  and  t2ie 
dignity  of  the  political  Innee.  The 
lust  General  Election  tamed  the  debat- 
ing society  of  19CNS  Into  the  national  in~ 
quest  of  1906.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  loose  talk  about  party-politics  which 
implies  that  political  controversy  is,  on 
the  whole,  rather  an  immoral  biislnera 
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iiu<l  tliut  It  in  u  staudlag  Cbiistluu  duty 
lu  agree  wltli  one's  political  opponentB,' 
and  which  really  means  that  the  public 
qneettons  under  dlscusBkin  are  not 
worttr  discuB{^ng  and  that  prudent  and 
practical  men  will  mit«  th^  bream 
aiid  their  temper.  Now  It  needs  to  be 
said  that  when  men  dl^>arage  party- 
politics,  tbat  18  to  say,  political  debate 
and  government  by  debate,  then  tbey 
are,  ipto  facto,  not  Liberals.  Lord 
Roaebery'B  freely-expressed  contempt 
for  party-politics  and  current  debate  as 
ir  they  were,  on  the  whole,  a  waste  of 
energy  and  a  distraction  from  the  real 
public  Interests  and  from  the  buslneas 
of  goverament.  and  hie  curious  notion 
of  a  cabinet  of  busineaa  men  (with  a 
soldier  among  them),  apparently  un- 
tiampered  by  distinctive  and  settled 
political  principles  or  willing  to  forget 
them  and  giving  themselves  simply  to 
the  efficient  working  of  the  Institutions 
—give  Uie  measnre  of  Lord  Roaebery's 
Llbwalism.  Mr.  Balfour's  elaborate 
and  artistic  evasiveness  In  political  dls- 
cuflslon  is  valuable  and  convincing  only 
in  one  respect,  as  a  masterly  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  political  sc^tlclsm 
and  a  contradiction  of  the  very  Idea  of 
responsible  and  dtfenstble  political  con- 
viction. It  is,  after  all,  debate,  not 
politlcB  in  the  abstract  and  in  general 
terms  but  politics  In  the  concrete,  party- 
poUtlca  and  the  living  Issues,  tlmt  is 
interesting  to  men.  And  the  fact  Is 
not  due  to  human  d^ravlty,  to  which 
It  is  apt  to  t>e  put  down  by  staid  and 
contented  penons:  It  Is  not  a  fact  to 
be  deplored  with  lifting  op  of  the  eyes 
and  overcome  with  devout  resolutions. 
Party -politics  Is  not  a  necessary  evil  In 
the  state;  It  is  a  necessary  good.  The 
nlteniatlves  to  party-politics  are  the 
polltlcB  of  private  Interests  and— what 
commonly  comes  to  the  same  thing— 

<  TUB  «i«»,  1»  uoolib,  sppui*d  In  UUI  n- 
IMtrt  of  ths  ajfealag  of  the  imiond  Boulan 
Dnnw,  ft  combliuttloii  of  totaJly  oontrsry 
oplnlou  oQ  tb«  moM  argsnt  and  praotlaal 
pobllo  qoBadoDB.  —  "Alter  s  aoiemn  Ts  I>«Dm 
wai  cdabraMil,  the  MetnipoIltaD  dellTsrvd 


the  working  of  a  buteaucnicy.  For  thi? 
I>arty  questions  are  the  public  quee- 
tlous,  the  concrete  and  pressing  queH- 
tlons  of  government,  the  answers  ii> 
which  must  be  based  on  public 
grounds.  It  Is  tiie  good  citizen  as  such, 
and  not  the  expert  political  thinker  as 
such,  who  ultimately  rules  In  a  free 
state.  It  Is  the  drst  business  of  the 
good  citizen  to  find  a  true  answer  ttr 
these  party-questkina;  and  the  iinx-ettM 
of  debate— In  so  far  as  the  debate  Is  a 
genuine  conflict  of  opinions— by  which 
he  tries  to  find  the  true  answera  aud 
which  ts  BO  disturbing  to  many  men 
and  manj'  Interesla  and  costs  so  miii-h 
euM-gy  with  so  little  outnard  result  to 
show  for  It,  is  slmplj-  the  inevitable 
ferment  of  conviction  and  movemmt  of 
truth.  "The  surest  way  to  promote 
democracy,"  said  a  recent  writer  In  the 
Tribune,  "is  to  be  democrats,  to  recog- 
ulze,  that  Is  to  say,  that  one  man  has 
ad  guiNl  a  right  to  his  opiniou  as  an- 
other"—and  that  Is  to  recognize  debate 
as  of,  the  essence  of  popular  govern- 
ment. It  Is  no  paradox,  then,  to  sa.v 
(hat  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view 
Iwth  partite  are  necessary  to  the  state. 
Were  it  only  for  the  Hake  of  mutual 
crlticlam  and  discussion,  a  genuine  op- 
poBltlon  of  the  parties,  n  looking  be- 
fore and  after,  a  defence  and  a  devel- 
opment of  the  existing  order,  are  ea- 
sMitlals  In  the  Liberal  conception  of 
the  state.  The  existing  order  Is  like 
the  filament  In  an  electric  burner  and 
the  spirit  of  reform  like  the  current; 
the  filament  resists  the  current  and 
glows.  Or  we  may  put  it  that  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  the  parties  are  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  Liberal  Ideal  is 
not  a  certain  conceivable  flxe«l  and  fi- 
nally satisfactory  system  of  govem- 
iiieiit  that  will  leave  the  people  without 
an  addnaa  In  wklab  bs  basKcd  Ua  maaibarB 
to/oratl  Itulr  tUfirtncet  qf  ofrfnloa  and  v«rk 
tor  tha  valtara  ot  ttaeir  anffarinB  coantry, 
and  appealed  tor  peace  and  aoncord."  CodM 
tha  moral  - 
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futtlieT  oare  Id  tlie  mstter  and  wholly 
fiee  for  tbelr  private  codcwhb,  but  a 
living  and  wnsldve  system,  coatlan&lly 
reapoiiBive  to  tbe  cbanges  of  life,  con- 
tinually (l^iendent  on  tbe  tboaght  and 
conscience  of  tbe  people  and  continually 
engaging  them  in  their  public  concerns. 
The  life  uet^  Its  organism  and  the  life 
producer  Its  organism,  as  tbe  mind  of 
the  people  the  concrete  order  of  gov- 
ernment; hut  the  organlsni  exlsta  for 
the  sake  of  the  life,  not  the  life  for  the 
organism,  and  the  life  of  the  uiganlzed 
State  is  Its  progress  In  the  development 
of  free  and  positive  citizenship.  The 
method  uf  that  development  Ih  ilebutf, 
that  la  m  say,  party-politics. 

It  belongH  naturally  to  this  Liberal 
belief  in  debate  that  Liberalism  finds 
its  main  arguments  in  prluclplex, 
which  lie  In  the  mind  ftsdf,  while  Con- 
servatism, by  comparison,  is  preoccu- 
pied with  Institutions,  which  iire  a 
part  of  the  external  order  nt  things. 
For  typfcul  spokesmen  of  Ixith  we 
could  hardly  find  better  than  the  pres- 
ent Prime  Minister  and  his  predeces- 
Hor.  Efven  if  we  leave  out  of  view  their 
respective  policies.  Is  It  open  to  quee- 
tlon  ttiat  Mr.  Balfour's  political  lan- 
guage, when  It  Is  positive  at  all,  la 
mainly  concerned  with  Institutions,  the 
Empire,  the  Uiii<m.  tbe  Established 
Chnrches,  the  House  of  Lords,  tbe  Army 
and  Navy,  "the  Trade,"  while  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannermen's  language 
Ix  mainly  and  cbaracterlfttlcally  of 
principles,  of  humanity,  of  lllwrty,  of 
International  peace,  of  fair  dealing? 
Mr.  Balfour  stands,  ao  to  speak,  iMhUi 
the  inatUutloiu  and  looks  critically  at 
the  principles,  using  the  princlpl«e 
mainly  for  tbe  exposition  and  defence 
of  tbe  InstltntlouK.  by  showing,  more 
or  less  conclusively,  that  tbe  instltu- 
tlous  are  In  ftict  Ihe  very  xtrougtaolds 
of  humanity,  freedom,  peace,  Juatlce— 
the  House  of  I»rds,  as  an  obvious  exam- 
ple standing  for  the  rlgbte  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Sir  IIenr>-  Campbell- Ban  Herman. 
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ou  tbe  other  baud,  stands  icllhin  the 
prinelplet  and  looks  critically  at  tbe 
Instltutlone,  expounding  and  defending 
the  principles  In  their  practical  bearing 
on  the  Institutions,  testing  the  institu- 
tions by  the  principles  and  requiring 
them  to  come  under  continual  review 
and  submit  to  that  Judgment  Mr.  Bal- 
four teaches  us  by  Implication  that  the 
value  and  use  of  the  principles  Is  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  Qie  Inatltn- 
tlons;  Sir  Henry  that  the  entire  value 
and  use  of  tbe  lustltutlona  is  to  realize 
the  principles.  To  a  defender  of  tbe 
lustltutlons  as  such,  say  to  an  average 
bishop  or  a  permanent  umler-st^cretary 
In  a  Uovemment  office.  Uberallsm 
must  present  Itself,  on  tbe  whole,  as  a 
negative,  destructive  force,  a  kind  of 
practical  disloyalty  and  Hceiitlclsiu  In 
the  body  politic.  For  by  tbe  nature  of 
Liberalism  no  InstltntloD  U  or  con  be 
llnally  authoritative  to  It.  A»  they 
stand,  all  political  InstltiitlonH  are 
tentative,  subject  always  ti>  critictaui 
and  amendment,  mere  stagef.  often  be- 
coming mere  Impedlmenttt.  In  the  way 
of  progrcM,  that  ht.  in  the  way  of  a 
fuller  and  more  effective  cltlcenshlp. 
In  New  Tetitament  language,  "he  that 
h  spiritual  Jndgeth  al^  things."  There 
Is  Indeed  Idealism,  sincere,  ardent  and 
dlalnterested,  on  both  aides  of  politics; 
without  It  either  party  Is  reduced  to  a 
gang  of  pettifoggers  or  licensed  high- 
waymen. The  standing  parlj-  debate. 
So  far  as  It  Is  genuine.  Is  between  the 
Idealism  of  the  one  party  and  of  tbe 
other.  The  Conservative  idealism  glo- 
rlflfs,  consecrates,  defends,  perpetuates 
tbe  Inatltutlons,  us  the  result  and  em- 
iHtdlment  of  all  tbe  past.  The  Liberal 
Idealism  glorifies,  conaecralett.  defends, 
jierpetuates  the  man,  the  citizen,  as  the 
promise  of  all  the  future,  the  living 
human  Interests  In  Qiemselves  as 
clearly  as  It  may  be  able  to  discern 
them,  at  whatever  cost  Incidentally  to 
whatev^  Institutions,  at  the  cost  al- 
ways of  greater  or  lesi<  disorder  In  the 
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Htieklng  after  au  order  thnt  Id  ui'guult:. 
Itvm  witbln.  It  cannot,  b]'  the  motive 
to  which  It  is  commitled.  rest  In  any 
human  order  but  that  which  Is  never 
reached,  the  order  of  the  cit}'  of  the 
soul  whteh  is  measured  with  the  golden 
reed  "according  to  tbe  measure  of  a 
inao,"  and  which  comes  down  out  of 
lieiivea  from  tJod. 

Mr.  Morley  says  that  Mr.  (jiudstone 
was  the  flrat  statesman  of  the  front 
rank  who  made  the  people  believe  that 
he  really  cared  for  them.  It  would  be 
Buperfluons  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  oppo8e<l  to  faira  [n  general 
poiltlcH  from  time  to  time  men  of  en- 
tirely generous  Instincts,  zealous  for 
tbe  public  good,  humane  in  all  their 
pollllcal  mo  tires.  The  difference  ie 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  Blngulariy  among 
our  past  great  statesmen,  gave  the  peo- 
ple not  benevolence  and  beneOts  merely 
but  that  elutriiu  of  the  mind  ichicA  ia 
/utticf,  that  he  deliberately  and  of  se- 
rious purpose  brought  tbeui  luio  coun- 
sel aud  required  of  them  both  lutein- 
gcnce  and  coneeleiice  in  tlieir  public 
(.'oucems.  And  that  outlool:  on  the 
Iieople  and  the  people's  concerns,  not 
merely  humane  but  in  that  deeper 
seuse  human,  that  faith  In  the  people 
and  desire  after  them  which  vae  more 
and  more  charucterlsUe  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, belongs  essentially  to  Lltieiialism. 
This  has  been  the  accepted  Uberal 
solvent  of  tbe  problems  of  Empire.  In 
Ireland,  in  India,  la  Kgypt  we  bave 
disturbing  and  difficult  questions  with 
regard  to  waking  and  rising  national- 
ities, the  stirrings  of  the  souls  of  the 
peoples,  rjuestlojm  of  Btatesnianshl|i 
that  have  been  long  before  ns  or  are 
now  f<)r  the  Brat  time  calling  for  a 
bearing  and  some  Iclnd  of  settlement. 
How  shall  we  meet  these  questions? 
I'he  (.'onaer\ative  policy  at  lis  best.  In 
general  and  on  [irluclpte.  not  only  In 
Ireland  but  everywhere,  is  to  hill  Home 
Rule,  the  spirit  of  nctlve  cltlssenshtp. 
with    kindnefs.    to    make    tbe    people 
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more  phjslculiy  comfortable  aud  more 
economically  satisfied  so  that  they  will 
be  less  taken  up  with  politics,  to  do 
everything  they  can  need  from  govern- 
ment 80  well  for  them  that  they  will 
n«  longer  wish  to  do  It  for  them- 
selves, themselves  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment For  Conservatism  In  general 
the  British  Empire  la  the  most  august 
of  all  human  Institutions.  Briefly,  Ire- 
land, India  and  Egypt  are  great  British 
Instituttoua  which  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Lord  Hugh  Cecil  concisely  and 
c{>nveQleutly  summed  up  his  Unionism 
recently  by  describing  Ireland  as  "a 
province  of  the  British  Empire."  To 
Liberalism.  Ireland.  India,  Blgypt  are. 
primarily,  not  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire but  iNirt  of  humanity,  part  of  our- 
selves; we  are  In  travail  till  they  are 
brought  to  tbe  birth,  d.11  their  peoples 
are  raised  to  a  cltlsenship  as  free,  as 
willing,  as  active  and  responsible  as 
our  own.  The  name  and  the  language 
of  Empire  are  diKtasteful  to  Liberals, 
liecause  all  the  Ideas  traditionally  sug- 
gested by  that  name  and  language  have 
been  supplanted  for  Ubcrallsm  by  tbe 
Idea  of  a  great  federation  of  free,  self- 
governing  nations  mid.  In  the  case  of 
the  less  politically  developed  races,  tlie 
Idea  of  a  government  which  seeks  con- 
tinually to  prepare  the  way  of  such 
freedom  and  self-government.  TTiat 
has  been  tbe  Liberalism  of  Durham  In 
Canada,  of  Grey  In  Oape  Colony,  of 
RIpon  In  India,  of  Gladstone  In  Ireland, 
and  of  Camphell-Bannerman  In  tbe 
new  colonies  In  South  Africa.  Because 
they  have  looked  beyond  the  mere 
Htatnt  gua  of  Imperial  authority  and 
order,  because  their  standards  have 
been  not  primarily  Imperial  at  all  but 
human,  tteceuse  they  have  first  thought 
not  of  the  flag  but  of  the  people,  they 
have  been  the  friends  and  deliverws 
and  preservers  of  the  Empire  and  bave 
made  It  such  a  free  union  of  peoples  as 
Is  not  otherwise  known  to  history.  It 
1h  not  enough  to  claim,  as  some  Lib- 
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eralB  du,  ttMt  we  LlberalH.  too,  bave 
our  share  of  Imperial  patrlotlBm.  The 
fact  iB  that  the  British  £kDplr«  l8 
strong  to-day  because  and  In  so  far 
as  It  is  Uberat,  becAuae  and'  in  ao  far 
ail  it  Is  self -governed  or  ImpUcltlr  ainw 
at  self-gDveninient,  resting  on  and  con- 
tinually develop Ing  In  the  Tree  cltisen- 
Hblp  of  all  its  people. 

I  have  said  that  Liberalism  la  its  es- 
sential meaning,  as  I  conceive  It,  Is  the 
political  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat  And  when  we  turn  to  the  New 
Testament  for  its  teaching  on  liberty, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  central 
principle  of  Liberalism,  we  noturally 
turn  first  to  Paul,  a  great  part  of 
whose  service  to  the  Infant  Church, 
perhaps  his  clilef  service,  was  to  ex- 
pound and  apply  the  Implications  of 
the  Gospel  with  regard  to  the  itbertj- 
of  the  human  soul. 

There  was  no  subject  on  which  Paul 
was  more  instantly  Jealous  and  on  bis 
guard  than  the  claim  and  the  necessity 
for  the  soul  to  KOV»n  itself  by  aa  in- 
ward law,  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  In  Christ  Jesus,"  and  that  obedi- 
ence to  an  inward  law  la  what  he 
means  by  Che  soul's  liberty.  It  la  the 
main  burden  of  much  of  his  writing. 
Bis  Bplstle  to  the  Oalatians  is  an  im- 
passioned plea  against  bis  converts  go- 
ing back  from  their  llberiy  in  Christ  to 
be  "entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage"  by  giving  their  trust  and 
their  obedience  to  the  alien  authority 
of  an  outward  law.  "Behold,  I  Paul 
ita.v  unto  you  that  if  ye  receive  ctrcum- 
cIsloD,  Christ  wilt  profit  you  nothlog." 
Paul  rejected  the  Jewish  law  as  a  re- 
ligion, a  method  of  salvation,  practi- 
cally, because  it  was  futile,  it  did  not 
aave,  it  failed  for  sanctlfl cation,  that 
is,  for  life;  and  In  principle,  because  it 
bad  not  the  autborlty  of  InwardnesB,  It 
was  not  written  on  the  heart.  It  did  not 
beltmg  to  a  man's  being.  He  con- 
stantly contrasted  the  bondage  of  the 
law  with  the  llbwty  of  the  Gospel,  on 


(he  ground  that  the  Gospel  la  a  law 
within  a  man,  the  law  of  a  free  con- 
viction carrying  In  It  a  principle  of 
self-fulfilment,  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straining blm— "Because  ye  are  sons, 
(iod  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  Uls  Son 
Into  your  hearts."  It  is  because  be  re- 
lied BO  absolutely  on  Oils  Inward  law 
that  Paul  showed  in  bis  writings  to  all 
the  churches  so  singular  and  vigilant 
a  regard  for  the  integrity  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  conscience— "Not  for  that 
we  Itave  dominion  over  your  faith,  for 
bj  faith  ye  stand"— "Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;  for 
whatsoever  Is  not  of  faith  is  sin." 

In  another  aspect  of  It  that  same 
Htruggle  In  wlblcb  Paul  fought  for  and 
won  the  Church's  liberty  was  a  struggle 
against  the  claims  made  on  bebalf  of 
institutions  as  against  the  primary 
claims  and  needs  of  the  soul  Itself. 
And  m  this  struggle  against  bis  own 
strong  prepoBsessiODS,  the  very  Juda- 
ism of  Paul,  the  very  racial  and  tra- 
ditional limitations  of  liis  thought,  the 
authority,  for  example,  he  still  allowed 
to  the  lettar  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Scripture  and  the  peculiar  place  he  Btlll 
gave  to  Israel  in  providence,  only  serve 
to  prove  the  dominating  force  in  him 
iif  his  faith  in  the  free  grace  of  God 
riud  the  free  persuasion  of  men;  be- 
cause more  and  more  It  was  not  theee 
narrower  thoughts  wUch  he  had  In- 
herited but  that  large  faith  which  be 
had  reached  that  prevailed  with  him 
iind  directed  his  mind.  To  many  of  the 
Jewish  Obrlstians  of  his  day,  Paul 
was  the  scomer  and  the  enemy  of  the 
most  sacred  institutions,  because  he 
steadily  Insisted  on  making  every  insti- 
tution, every  ordinance  and  authori^ 
that  was  from  without,  secondary  to 
tbe  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  spirits  of  men.  And  since  that  in- 
ward authority  was  to  be  realized  and 
understood  and  applied  by  the  Chris- 
tian for  hlmaelt,  since  by  the  nature 
of  that  authority  there  could  be  no 
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bliud  obedience  to  it,  there  is  hoUiIdk 
be  more  conatantly  desires  for  his  con- 
verts than  their  development  In 
moral  and  spiritual  aoderstendlng.  His 
prayer  for  the  Phlllpplans  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  Paul,  "that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  la  knowledge  and  all  discern- 
ment, so  that  you  may  approve  the 
things  that  are  excellent."  or  rather. 
"distinguish  tbiDgs  that  differ."  For 
Paul  the  one  authority  was  the  Spirit 
of  God  In  Christ  and  the  one  seat  of 
aul:horlty  was  the  human  soul,  and 
with  that  authority  no  sacred  Institu- 
tion or  prescription  could  come  into 
any  sort  uf  comparison  or  competition. 
No  man  In  the  New  Testament  wa» 
more  carefully  concerned  with  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  Churcb.'its  o^anlza- 
tion.  Its  services,  Its  discipline.  Its  sac- 
tsments;  no  man  to<*  wiser  heed  for 
the  Church's  life  In  Obrlst,  the  spirit- 
for  the  organized  continuity  of  the 
Church's  life.  But  no  man  was  less  of  a 
spiritual  bureaucrat  or  obecurantlati  for 
no  one  held  more  clenrly  In  view  that 
the  one  measure  and  use  of  all  the  or- 
der and  InstltDtions  of  the  Church  was 
the  Church's  life  In  Christ,  the  spirit- 
ual Intelligence  and  personal  responsi- 
bility and  free  and  positive  consecra- 
tion of  each  and  all  of  the  Church's 
membeis,  their  "citizenship"  which 
"was  In  heaven."  Always  In  Paul's 
view  these  are  the  necessary  ends  of 
the  Church  to  which  the  Institutions 
are  only  the  more  or  less  necessary 
means  and  must  be  judged  as  means. 
And,  in  the  third  place.  Paul's  "unl- 
versallsm,"  his  claim  to  spiritual  kin- 
ship with  all  men,  bis  Joy  In  tbe  break- 
ing down  of  middle  walla  of  partition 
between  men,  his  noble  and  moving 
Caltb  and  hope  for  tbe  common  human 
soul.  Is  also  a  great  and  distinctive 
note  of  his  teaching  and  spirit.  He 
will  admit  no  outward  condition  or  lim- 
itation of  a  man's  life  to  be  a  bar  to 
equality  of  Christian  fellowablp  or  any 


disability  for  his  full  liberty  In  Christ. 
He  will  allow  no  privileges  or  per- 
quisites or  ranks  or  classes  In  tbe 
kli^rdom  of  grace  that  would  prejudice 
or  limit  the  rights  of  the  common  soul 
to  every  spkltual  benefit  that  is  open 
to  any.  There  Is  nothing  finer  in  Paul 
than  his  chivalry  with  regard  to  the 
average  undtotingulahed  Christian.  It 
was  a  genuine  end  characteristic  re- 
membrance that  he  made  In  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Phllipplans  of  "other  my 
fellow-laborers,  whose  names  are  in 
the  book  of  life."  He  Is  the  icreat 
democrat  of  the  Apostolate,  for  whom 
"there  Is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew.  cir- 
cumcision nor  unclrcumclsion,  barba- 
rian. Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  but 
Christ  Is  fill  and  In  all."  How  bold  and 
liberal  was  his  faith  In  men  Is  tllus- 
tiated  by  his  addressing  his  converts 
la  Corinth  without  qualification  as 
"sauctlded  In  Christ  Jesus,  called  to 
be  salntB,"  and  thanking  God  "for  the 
grace  that  is  given  them."  while  he 
Koes  on  In  tbe  same  epistle  to  deal 
perfectly  frankly  and  firmly  with  a 
condition  of  sectarian  division  and  rl- 
vulry.  of  Intellectual  restlessness  and 
vanity,  of  moral  laxity  «nd  disorder 
and  of  ignorance  of  some  of  the  first 
elements  of  tbe  Gospel,  which  must 
have  baflled  any  less  heroic  faltb. 
Iteing  called  to  l)e  saints  these  Corin- 
tlibin  CbrUitiana  were  spiritually  en- 
franchised. As  yet  many  of  them 
made  a  poor  blundering  use  of  their 
freedom;  but  their  accepted  calling  was 
a  constant  challenge  to  them  to  draw 
on  their  vital  resources  In  the  grace 
«t  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ  and  to 
come  to  tbelr  sainthood.  Their  faith 
nas  a  power  and  a  prophecy  In  them, 
mill  Paril  believed  In  Its  fulfllment. 

.\ow  if  these  three  principles  were 
leading  principles  in  tbe  teaching  of 
Paul— that  of  inward  law.  the  antoa- 
omy  or  Christian  liberty  of  the  soul, 
that  of  the  subordination  of  lustlta- 
riona  to  the  Interests  of  tbe  soul,  anil 
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Ihiit  of  tbe  equal  atandlng  of  all  bouIb 
In  respect  of  tJie  grace  of  God  in 
Cbrlat  and  the  beueSts  of  sBlTatlon,  tt 
is  pljiin  on  tbe  one  band  tbat  be  found 
tbese  principles  In  tbe  Gospel  of  Cbrlst, 
iind  It  Is.  I  tblnk,  as  plain  on  the  otber 
band  that  tbey  have  only  bad  new  ap- 
plications In  the  Ideals  of  our  modem 
liolltlen]  LiberaUam. 

jUHt  beL'auae  tbe  teaching  of  Jesus 
N  ms  much  simpler  and  deeper  than 
that  of  Faul,  because  It  Is  so  much 
iiioie  elemeutul,  so  much  leaa  condi- 
tioned un<l  qualified  by  temporal  and 
lircai  clrvumatances,  lis  principles  are 
far  less  easy  to  distinguish  and  duQne. 
His  worIs,  more  than  the  words  of 
any  other,  are  spirit  and  life  and  we 
must  find  Himself  In  His  words  If  we 
are  to  Dnd  their  meaning.  It  Is  not  so 
much  lu  speclQc  lessons  from  his  dis- 
courses as  In  the  wbole  tenor  of  His 
n-onlB  ami  ivays  with  men  that  we 
Ifnd  huw  ul>s()lutely  Intvard  and  spir- 
itual was  His  couceptlon  of  law  and 
bow  entirely  lie  rolle<i  on  the  soul's 
free  obedleiice,  how  simply  and  con- 
slautly  He  made  the  Interests  of  the 
Hiiul  primary  and  nut  only  su|)erior  to 
thone  of  any  tnHtltutlon  but  disparate 
and  out  of  comparison  with  them,  bow 
iiteadli.v  and  eqiuilly  he  lookeil  on  all 
ineu  gull  KiHTir  irternilativ  as  living 
siiuls  vupalilc  of  a  divine  fellowship 
and  called  to  It  and  lost  without  II. 
His  beatitudes  are  for  the  i«>or  lu 
KI>lrl(,  the  mourners,  the  meek,  those 
that  arc  hungry  and  thirstj*  for  rlgbt- 
(iiuKuess:  Ho  bids  men  love  tlieir  en- 
emies "that  tbey  may  be  the  children 
of  their  Father";  His  promise  of  Cmit- 
fulncHs  Is  to  those  who  receive  the 
word  and  keeji  It  ''In  an  honest  and 
Kood  heart";  all  tbe  qualification  and 
«l>edience  He  requires  iu  His  dlsclplen 
iw  Inward,  of  the  heart.  He  assures 
Ills  followers  that  tbe  truth  shall  make 
them  free;  He  controverts  the  whole 
current  Jewish  Idea  of  tbe  Sabbath 
when  Hf  says  that  "the  Sabbath  was 


made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath";  He  breaks  down  tbe  strong- 
est middle  wall  of  parttUon  when  He 
talks  on  the  tblnes  of  life  with  a  Ba- 
mantan  woman;  and  He  Implies  far 
more  than  Ue  saya  tn  what  has  been 
called  "tbe  mmarvderi^'  of  His  appeal 
to  tbe  normal  human  instincts  In  com- 
mendation of  tbe  grace  of  God— "What 
man  of  you,  having  an  hundred  she^'i'" 
In  what  we  must  regard  as  His  most 
autbentic  and  characteristic  teaching 
"the  kingdom"  Is  Hla  whole  concern. 
and  tbe  kingdom  means  for  Him  the 
will  of  God  In  the  souls  of  men,  and 
Iti  the  souls  of  all  men,  which  Is  sal- 
vation; It  Is  the  one  abiding  and  funda- 
mental huma^  Interest  with  wblcb 
nothing  else  can  come  Into  any  true 
comparison;  It  Is  the  one  measure  of 
nil  good  for  alt  men  and  by  no  otber 
good  can  It  be  measured.  No  one  else 
ever  put  such  a  value  on  tbe  mere  hu- 
man soul  as  Jesus  did.  "Tbe  common 
lieople  beard  Him  gladly,"  because  It 
was  to  them  and  properly  to  none  but 
them  that  He  spoke;  for  He  recog- 
nized none  as  other  than  common  peo- 
ple or  on  a  footing  other  than  thot  of 
Iheir  common  humanity,  .so  that  He 
liiis  never  yet  been  recognized  as  He 
is  by  any  who  are  not  satisHeil  to 
Mtind  on  that  footing. 

Deep  In  the  general  heart  of  men 
His  power  survives. 

.\ll  our  Ideals  of  liberty,  equality-  and 
fraternity,  all  that  Is  most  vital  In  our 
democratic  faith,  find  tbeir  purest  and 
simplest  expression  In  Him.  He  made 
these  Ideals  true  for  the  soul  and  we 
are  finding  them  to  i>e  true  also  for 
the  larger  corporate  life  of  tbe  state. 
That  faith  which  is  the  soul's  salvation 
Is  proving  Itself  tbe  state's  salvation 
too  and  Christ  Is  again  being  made 
unto  us  wisdom. 

The  most  explicitly  political  book  In 
the  Kew  Testament,  tbe  Apocalypse, 
while  It  Is  also  In  some  rev>ects  the 
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most  Judaic  book  la  the  New  Teato- 
ment,  carries  certain  great  principles  of 
tbe  Goepel  Into  the  region  of  the  state 
wItJi  a  searching  televaace  to  present 
political  Issues  which  has  been  too 
little  recognized.  There  Is  an  Imperial- 
ism which  Is  la  the  nature  of  an  obses- 
sion on  many  minds  In  every  great  em- 
pire from  time  to  time  and  which  is 
summarily  and  accurately  set  forth  la 
tlie  Apocalypse  as  the  worship  of  the 
Beast.  It  was  not  the  specific  crimes 
of  the  Soman  ElmplTe  that  were  In 
yuestlon  in  the  first  place  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse; It  was  Its  claim  to  worship  that 
made  it  Antichrist— that  blaspheaiy  la- 
eluded  all  Its  crimes.  And  when  rev- 
erence tor  tbe  Empire  *  or  the  state 
as  an  institution  Is  put  first  in  our 
political  thtakiag,  when  Its  advance- 
ment Is  made  the  primary  measure  of 
political  right  and  wrong— as  when  a 
late  distinguished  Imperial  statesman 
was  eulogized  the  other  day  on  the 
score  that  he  had  not  been  hindered 
by  moral  scruples  In  bis  service  of  the 
Empire— when  Its  Interests  are  segre- 
gated from  those  of  tbe  rest  of  human- 
ity, its  glory  sought  In  the  degree  of 
Its  material  predominance  and  Its  sup- 
posed security  made  prior  to  the  liber- 
tics  and  tbe  bappiness  of  Its  peoples 
iiQd  to  the  Caimess  of  Its  deallags  with 
other  peoples,  then  the  mark  of  tbe 
Beast  la  plain  on  the  forehead  of  Its 
worshippers.  In  the  Apocalypse  the 
Beast  is  overthrown  at  tbe  last  by  tbe 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  It  Is  a  part 
or  the  victory  of  the  Lamb  and  of  the 
triumph  of  the  City  of  God,  which  is 
measured  throughout  by  the  buman 
cubit,  tbat  niie  kings  of  tbe  earth  do 
bring  their  glory  and  honor  Into  It." 
That  Is  to  say,  the  spiritual  Interest, 
tbe  pure  buman  Interest,  stands 
first  and  must  be  made  first;  and 
tbe  putting  of  any  material,  Insti- 
tutional, governmental  Interest  first  Is 
tn  tbe  essence  of  it  heathenism.  The 
only  Chriiiitlan  loyalty  to  the  state  Is 
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loyalty  to  tbe  hlugdom  of  God,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  whole  human  interests 
concerned.  That,  which  Is  tbe  Chris- 
tiaa  view  of  tbe  state  and  of  the  Sm- 
pire.  Is,  as  I  have  already  coot«ided, 
also  tbe  Uberal  view.  Liberalism  fol- 
lows Chrlstianltj  In  observing  tbe 
great  moral  principle  formulated  by 
Kant,  that  man  Is  to  be  regarded 
always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a 
means.  For  Christianity  the  free  soul 
l9  not  merdy  tbe  subject  and  servant 
and  means  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  tbe 
free  soul  U  the  kingdom  of  God— In 
the  freedom  of  the  soul  tbe  kingdom 
of  God  consists.  And  for  Uberaltsm 
the  free  citizen  Is  not  merely  tbe  best 
governor  of  the  state;  tbe  free  cltlzea 
Ui  the  state,— for  his  freedom  and  la  bis 
freedom  the  state  exists  as  a  living 
orgaulsm.  "L'itat  e'eat  mol'  on  the  lips 
of  a  king  means  tyranny;  on  the  lips 
of  the  free  citizen  that  Is  the  very 
language  of  civil  liberty. 

Tbe  New  Testament  liberty  of  the 
soul  means  all  human  liberties  and  It 
has  meant  them  in  history.  The  great, 
fruitful  Christian  movements  have 
t)een  dentocratic,  always  so  in  the 
broad,  fundamental  sense,  commonly 
so  In  the  sense  of  tielng  associated 
more  or  lees  directly  with  aspirations 
after  civil  liberty.  Francis,  the  little 
poor  man  of  Asslsi,  and  bis  brothers 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Wycllf  and 
his  "poor  priests,"  the  kinsmen  of  Plent 
Plowman,  In  fourteenth  century  Eng- 
land, the  chiefs  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther  and  Zwlngll,  Catvln  and  Knox, 
In  tbe  sixteenth  century,  tbe  English 
Puritans  and  the  Seottish  Covenanters 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  Wesley 
and  the  Methodists  la  the  eighteenth 
century:  all  have  appealed  deeply  and 
directly  to  the  general  heart  of  m«i: 
they  hare  believed  In  the  capacity  of 
tbe  normal  mind  and  conscience  for 
spiritual  ttjlt^s;  they  have  enfran- 
chised men  with  troth,  In  the  name  of 
Christ  making  them  kings  and  priests 
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tij  God,  "crowned  aud  mltri-il  iivtT 
tbemselvee,"  personally  i-e8|>onHible 
nod  fit  for  sal  ration.  Every  aucb 
niovement  tias  been  democratic  inaa- 
nrncli  and  In  so  tor  as  It  haa  been 
Panllne,  Jobannlne.  Obiistlan. 

It  la  this  faitb  then  trblcb  I  bare 
ileflcrlbed  as  Uberallnm  tbat  I  believe 
til  be  the  political  application  of 
fundamentally  Obrlstlan  principles.  It 
H  held  by  many  wbo  are  avowedly 
not  CbrlstlBus  and  by  some  who  do  not 
call  themBelvea  Uberals;  and  It  Is  re- 
pudiated by  very  many  declared  Chtls- 
tians  and  In  effect  denied  by  some 
declared  Liberals.  In  some  aspects  of 
It  It  is  beld  by  some  Conserratlree  and 
It  Mb  ofteti  been  mnlntaioed  most 
resolutely  and  etfectlrely  by  some 
Socialists.  The  question  I  bare  been 
niislng  is  not  primarily  a  question  of 
parties  or  of  men  at  nil  but  of  faith 
end  infldellty;  and  tboae  wbo  do  not 
approve  of  my  references  to  pnrtles 
and  to  statesmen  may  refrnt^  tbem. 
lifter  a  classical  example,  as  ''lllii»<rra- 


tiuna,  nut  arKUiuents,"  and  substitute 
other  names— If  they  can.  I  contend 
for  this  tbat  I  call  CHirtstlan  Liberal- 
ism, tills  charging  of  men  with  their 
common  and  public  concerns  and  re- 
qolrlng  of  them  their  response,  that  It 
Is  a  faith  that  fulfils  Itself— It  creates  a 
«oul  under  tbe  ribs  of  death.  It  Is  a 
faith  tbat  takes  tbe  risks  tbat  belong 
to  faith.  It  Is  a  great  experiment,  as 
is  Christianity  Itself,  as  is  the  creatliin 
of  a  soul.  It  la  a  faith  tbat  Is  held 
not  by  the  past  but  by  the  future; 
It  makes  Its  main  reckoning  not  by  tbe 
prudential  understanding  but  by  the 
moral  imagination.  No  other  political 
faith  so  meets  man's  weakness  and 
none  so  requires  his  strengtli;  no  other 
political  faith  Is  so  generous  and  none 
so  exigent.  It  Is  tbrongh  such  a  faltb 
nione,  however  we  may  name  It,  that 
there  will  couie  tbe  redemption  of  the 
state  and  tbat  the  glory  and  bonor  of 
the  nations  will  he  hrought  Into  tlie 
kliigttnm  of  Hod. 

J;hn  n.  fhirtnir. 
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Madison  leaned  comfortably  from 
the  rail  of  his  engine  In  a  slant  of 
saffron  sunlight  tbat  fell,  softened, 
throngli  the  glassed  roof  of  the  big  pas- 
senger station  at  Marsh  Mills.  He 
was  pulled  up  lu  u  bay  waiting  for  the 
express,  and  wuh  iiulte  content  to  stay 
tbere  awhile;  for  tbe  station  was  rest- 
ful, and  be  bad  Just  dined  at  the  men's 
club,  as  becomes  a  driver  of  experience 
and  position.  He  smoked  what  bad 
once  been  a  briar  pipe  with  Intense 
earnestness,  and  watched  tbe  scene. 

Presently  a  signal  fell,  and  the  ex- 
press, a  few  minutes  late,  swung 
grandly  round  the  long  curve  into 
the  station,  gliding  right  up  tbe  plat- 
forms until  her  engine,  the  Aglavelne, 
driven  by  Tom  Burton,  came  to  rest 


oiiposlte  Madison.  It  was  hot — so  hot 
tbat.  although  the  Aglaralne  was  blow- 
ing off  steam  with  a  stentorian  slbllla- 
tlon  that  shook  the  very  ground,  the 
Jets  from  her  valves  were  almost  in- 
vi<<ible;  tbe  usual  white  plumes  thiit 
shot  up  and  dispersed  lu  feathery 
spirals  amoi^  the  dingy  rods  and  gird- 
ers were  rcprefcnted  by  a  vehement 
II [I ward  spurt  of  blulsb,  flocculent 
>apor,  and  a  violent  tremor  o(  the 
air.  In  the  distance,  under  the  spa- 
cious latticed  arch,  the  rails  vanished 
lulo  summer  haze;  near  at  band  the 
heat  shimmered  over  the  tracks  as 
though  furnaces  were  ailght  beneath. 
The  station  was  almost  unbearably 
close,  for  what  wind  there  was  blew 
across,  instead  of  through  It  from  end 
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to  end;  a  space  of  air  was  tlierefore 
boxed  up,  and  it  held  a  mixture  of 
odors  In  which  perbaps  tliat  oC  warm 
leatber  predomloated. 

Not  unreasonably,  the  head  guard  of 
Ibe  expresa  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
deafealuK  din  of  the  Aglavalne  em- 
pbasized  and  exaggerated  the  beat,  for 
he  came  up  the  platform,  fanning  blm- 
self  wltb  blB  batf-unrolled  green  Hag, 
and  shouted  to  Burton:  "Can't  you 
atop  that  row?    It  makes  us  'otterV 

"Be  'otter  still  if  she  blew  up,"  an- 
swered Burton,  grinning  down  at  blm 
from  the  footplate,  and  glancing  at  the 
sleam-Kauge. 

Its  pointer  was  well  psat  the  red  ar- 
row that  denoted  220  lb.,  at  which 
pressure  the  valves  were  set  to  lift.  , 
The  guard  went  bacb,  slamming  doors 
with  unnecessary  energy  on  his  way. 
Two  more  minutes  elapsed;  there  was 
a  shrill  whistle,  the  wave  and  dip  of 
the  green  flag  at  the  end  of  the  long 
platform,  and  with  volcanic,  reverber- 
ant blasts  the  Aglavalne  drew  out  on 
the  next  stage — elghty-flve  mites  non- 
stop— of  her  journey.  The  two  diiv- 
era  nodded  across  as  she  moved  olf. 

After  her  departure  a  strange  still- 
ness seemed  to  settle  on  the  place. 
Porters  returned  to  their  hibernation 
In  sbndy,  unknown  corners;  the  mys- 
terious men  who  with  long- handled 
hammers  had  deftly  tapped  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  the  train,  and  the  lads 
who  had  pried  and  peered  Into  the 
Brease-boses.  went  iMick  to  their  secret 
lairs;  hardly  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  A 
torn  crimson  handbill  flaunted  and 
crepitated  In  an  eddy  of  air;  bits  of  pa- 
lter whirled  aimlessly  over  the  metals. 
— '.-V  small,  blistered  tanli-cnglnc  slouched 
apologetically  through  the  shadows  at 
the  other  end.  and,  leaving  a  couple 
of  trucks  in  a  siding,  cougheil  her  way 
out  again.  Madison's  huge,  hlgh- 
ahouldered  locomotive,  the  Merlin, 
shone  greenly  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine.      She   was  a   crack  passenger 


flier,  and  she  gave  forth  a  subtle, 
eomaolent  blsBing,  very  eiipreaslve  ut 
power  lield  la  leash.  Everything 
about  her  was  an  implication  of 
strength,  vigor,  and  speed;  her  long, 
projecting  b<^e,  the  fine  curve  of  her 
wheel-guards,  the  eaormoas,  higta-set 
boiler,  with  an  absurdly  short  funnel 
put  well  back.  An  express  locomo- 
tive is  one  of  the  noblest  machines 
man  has  ever  made,  and  tile  Merlin 
was  the  latest  out  from  the  building 
shops.  As  she  stood  there,  the  yel- 
low light  winking  back  from  her  pol- 
ished, spick-and-span  outside  cross- 
head,  and  reflecting  in  a  softer  sheen 
from  ber  copper  feed-pipe,  the  Com- 
pany might  well  have  been  proud  of 
her.  Before  another  three  hours  had 
jtiissed,  the  Company  had  reason  to  be 
proud,  both  of  her  and  her  driver. 

Sinclair,  the  flreman,  who  had  tieen 
oiling  up,  clambered  to  the  platform 
and  stood  wiping  bis  hands  on  a  bun- 
dle of  cotton-waste.  Ten  minutes  had 
gone  by:  the  silence  grew  uncanny, 
and  a  trlSe  oppressive;  Madison 
mopped  his  shining,  smeary  face,  put 
away  his  pipe,  peered  forward  for  the 
drop  of  his  signal,  and  fidgeted. 

"Time's  up,"  said  Sinclair.  "She's 
neli  ahead  by  now.  We  ought  to  be 
starte<l,  sure."  The  engine  was  at- 
tached to  four  empty  coaches  which 
should  be  delivered  safely  at  Llpson 
that  evening — a  mere  holiday  dioer- 
liisemmt  for  the  Merlin.  The  station 
clock  showed  eight  minutes  past  three; 
JIndlson  opened  the  wlilstle  for  a  few 
seconds,  playing  the  handle  so  that 
It  screamed  Impatiently  and  gave  a 
husky  wall.  As  it  ceased,  a  hasty 
shout  mingled  with  its  harsh  echoes. 

The  two  men  turned  to  see  the  sta- 
tion superintendent  running  towards 
them  across  the  tracks  from  the  far- 
thest platform:  he  called  as  be  came. 
"Uncouple  the  englnel" 

Sinclair,  not  waiting  for  reasons. 
Jumped    down    between    and     began 
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throwing  rouD<1  the  heavy  screw- 
eoupling  bar. 

"MadlHon."  said  tbu  chief  quickly,  "a 
lueHMige  hHs  JUHt  come  through  that 
lh#  ilowQ-track  has  buckled  badly  on 
Yelvertoa  Bridge — heat,  of  course. 
'VShnt  about  the  express?  She's  long 
jiaet  our  Blgnnls  now,  and  it's  ao  use 
telefcrapbtas  to  tbe  Ooiisland  Junction 
Iwyoud  YelTpr ton— they  can't  do  any- 
thing till  she  eelB  In  their  ninffe.  past 
the  bridge." 

Mndlson  considered  rnpidly.  "Boes 
over  the  bridge  about  4.10.  title's  ten 
minutes  late  to-day  i  allowing  she'll 
pick  uji  live  between  here  and  the 
brl<lge.  Biiess  she'll  be  there  by  4,15," 
he  sold. 

"Could  you  cntch   and  stop  her  in 

"I>nn't  liiiow."  said  the  driver 
calmly.    ■Til  trj-.      Is  it  a  clear  run?" 

"Yes. — you're  switched  to  tbe  up 
inetnis  now.  Mind  the  mail.  Both 
lines  will  be  blocked  between  Uotis- 
land  and  here  nntll  I  know  what  has 
h.tppeneil — only  don't  forget  the  mall 
i*  already  on  your  Hue." 

Madliion's  only  plan  was  to  give 
t'linst-  on  the  parnllel  up-track.  run 
nlonciil'le  tlie  exprc:4s,  and  stop  tier; 
hut  tbe  mml.  due  at  MnrBb  Mills  5.15, 
would  lie  coming  towards  him,  having 
already  left  Douslniul  on  iier  fast  daily 
run  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
lulle'f.  If  he  failed  to  cat<.-b  the  ex- 
press there  was  the  certainty  of  a 
ilnulile  smash,  for  she  would  derail 
on  the  bridge,  and  sbortly  afterwards 
the  mail,  travelling  at  high  B[teed, 
nouiit  lie  due  there.  If  be  succeeded, 
there  was  still  a  possibility  of  the  mall 
Kmanhing  Into  him  before  he  bed  time 
to  start  running  back  out  of  tbe  way. 
He  was  unworrleil.  however,  to  all 
appearance,  and  Sinclair  didn't  seem 
to  mind. 

"Good  luck!"  shouted  tbe  station 
lioss.  With  her  regulator  only  Just 
open,  tbe  Merlin  clanked  In  her  stately, 
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unhurrylng  way  over  the  complexity 
points  that  formed  the  approach  to  the 
station,  her  big  cranJi-head  gUnttng  in 
the  hot  sunlight.  Past  tbe  sheds,  past 
the  level  crossing  with  Its  row  of  gap- 
ing onlookers — over  to  the  up-Uae  she 
ran  steadily.  Then  Madison  let  on 
half  steam,  and,  as  he  felt  the  im- 
1  Dense  driving-wheel  a  grip,  and  bal- 
anced himself  to  that  fine,  sentient 
leap  forward,  slid  the  expansion  gear 
right  over  and  smartly  opened  the 
throttle  to  Its  widest.  The  magnificent 
machine  answered  like  a  thing  alive — 
Madison,  somehow,  could  never  quite 
believe  that  hia  engine  didn't  know 
liim — and  with  tremendous,  resound- 
ing exhausts,  ever  quickening,  sprang 
pnst  the  last  slgnal-cabln  into  open 
country.  There  was  no  allpiilng,  and 
yet.  lit  present,  there  was  nothing  like 
racing.  Sixty  lulles  an  hour  didn't  af- 
fect Madison  as  anything  to  make  a 
fuss  about;  he  did  seventy-Uve  every 
other  day,  going  West,  with  half  a 
dozen  superb  coaches  and  a  dining- 
car.  So  the  Merlin,  running  light, 
swung  into  her  sixty-stride  when  trav- 
elling slightly  up-hlU. 

Portunately  the  safety-valves  were 
not  locked  out  of  the  driver's  control, 
as  Is  the  uncharitable  custom  of  some 
railways;  the  spring  bar  came  through 
a  slot  in  the  cab.  and  could  be  adjusted 
from  the  foot-plate.  Therefore,  when 
Sinclair,  spreading  thin  layers  of  fresh 
coal  over  the  dazzling,  white  hot  mass 
lu  tbe  firebox,  glanced  up  at  the  pres- 
sure-gauge and  read  off  241)  lb.,  he 
smiled.  The  valves  had  been  tight- 
ened, and  he  had  anticipations.  First, 
the  twelve-mile  level  was  coming. 
which  succeeded  the  easy  bank  of 
seven  miles  they  were  now  climbing: 
then,  twenty-flve  miles  of  very  gradual 
descent,  as  slick  and  trim  as  a  pic- 
ture; after  that,  thirty  more,  level,  to 
Yelverton  Bridge.  There  would  bo 
some  running;  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
.  .  .  By  Jove,  there  would  need  to  lie 
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wme  running!  Three-flfteen,  and 
seventy-odd  mlleB  to  tbe  bridge. 

Seven  minutes  cleared  tbem  of  the 
bank,  and  tbe  line,  stralgbt  fta  a  knife- 
edge,  etretcbed  to  vanlahlng-polat  In 
front  of  tbem.  Madtson  bent  to  Bin- 
ditir'a  ear. 

"Send  ber  up,"  be  ebouted,  nodding 
to  tbe  gauge.  Tbe  two  men  exchanged 
a  comprehending  nod. 

Fields  and  hedges  began  to  glide  Into 
view,  wheel,  and  flit  past  like  tbe 
whickering  Imagea  of  a  cinematograph. 
A  little  wlap  of  eteam  whirled  over  the 
cab  and  flew  hotly  across  Uadlson'a 
face;  tbe  valves  were  lifting.  He 
screwed  the  nuts  down  a  half-tnm, 
and  looked  at  the  dial.  Two  bnadred 
tknd  flfty. 

Nine  minutea  and  a  half  accounted 
for  the  twelve  miles  of  level  ground, 
and  then  the  grave  and  gallant  Merlin 
began  to  show  what  she  could  do  when 
urged.  To-morrow,  thought  Madtson. 
as  they  plunged  Into  a  deafening  tun- 
nel aud  shot  through  to  sunligbt  again, 
they  would  be  able  to  talk  about  speed 
at  the  sheds  ...  If  there  was  going 
to  be  any  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Thomson 
knew  what  be  was  about  when  he  de- 
signed tlie  Merlin  type.  The  clamor 
of  their  flight  crowded  down  upon 
their  ears  again  as  they  alammed 
through  a  deep  cutting,  and  the  driver 
ininned  to  hlineelf  wltb  a  swift  thrill 
of  exbliarntiim.  Soon  he  thought  less 
of  the  sbeds,  and  possible  to-morrows, 
and  more  about  keeping  his  equilib- 
rium. The  engine  began  swaying  with 
u  fearful  rhythm,  Brst  bearing  to  one 
aide,  then  to  the  other:  it  was,  of 
course,  an  tllnslon,  but  abe  seemed  to 
lift  and  lean  aa  a  skater  at  high  speed 
uses  right  and  left,  aud  with  It  all  tbe 
racket  of  ber  maasive  connecting-rods 
and  cranka  ahook  her  tb rough  and 
through.  The  roar  of  tbe  exhaust 
steam  evolved  a  coatlnuons,  grult, 
purring  sound  resembling  the  steadily 
pressed    pedal -bourdon    of    an    organ. 


and  the  cacophony  of  dying  roda  and 
rocking  links  merged  Into  a  second 
note,  allghtly  higher  In  pitch;  the  ma- 
chinery no  longer  "said  words" — as 
all  machinery  does  If  you  Usten  tor 
them — but  sounded  tbe  middle  note  of 
a  chord.  The  wind-rush  of  their 
flight  hummed  a  shrewd,  metallic  tone 
which  enveloped  the  rest  It  was  a 
strong,  ominous  chord  of  three,  con- 
stantly held  down.  Yet,  In  aplte  of 
the  din,  there  was  a  curious  Impression 
of  afuiness  on  the  hot,  enn-batbed 
countryside;  they  seemed  as  a  meteor 
of  sonnd  beating  through  a  aky  of  si- 
lence. Tbe  two  men  kept  their  places 
by  gripping  tbe  rail  and  tbe  levers  aa 
tbe  engine  hurtled  down  tbe  track. 
ITorests,  cuttings,  embankments  were 
devoured  and  cast  behind.  A  Held 
of  poppies  glowed  like  a  splash  of 
blood  as  they  flashed  past  it 

Suddenly  Madison  shouted  to  bis 
mate.  Away  ahead  on  tbe  last  few 
miles  of  decline  showed  tbe  express. 
Tbey  were  overhauling  her  rapidly,  al- 
tbougb  sbe  was  probably  tooling  alone 
at  a  full  flfty.  If  the  chief  guard 
saw  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  engine 
mclng  up  behind  he  would  wonder  ex- 
ceedingly, but  migbt  not  think  of  dan- 
ger to  his  own  train  at  first  Tbey 
were  getting  riskily  near  the  bridge — 
wltbln  Ave  miles,  and  tbe  faces  of  botb 
men  grew  anxious.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  Merlin  dasheil:  the  drlrer  Jerked 
bis  whistle  violently.  .  .  .  Would  th^ 
never  take  any  notice?  It  was  al- 
most too  late.  There  waa  no  reault 
until  they  had  nearly  drawn  alongside; 
then,  aa  Madison  eased  the  throttle  and 
managed  bis  engine  cleverly  to  keep 
pace  with  tbe  onruahing  train,  opening 
his  whistle  widely,  he  saw  tbe  guard 
Jump  for  bis  brakes.  At  tbe  same 
moment  Burton  looked  back,  alarmed, 
from  tbe  footplate  of  the  Aglovalne, 
and  shut  off  his  steam. 

Madison,  hearing  tbe  audden  skirl 
of  the  steam-brakes  on  tbe  n-bnie  train. 
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closed  bla  regulHtor  uud  applied  lilu  owu 
Lrakeb.  He  glanced  at  bis  watch:  It 
was  4.17,  and  they  were  actually  In 
the  approach  to  the  Yelverton  Brld^. 
The  Merlin  stopped  easily  about  two 
tanndred  yards  from  the  brtdge;  but 
the  Aglavaine,  having  the  Impetus  of  a 
heavy  train,  could  not  pull  up  bo 
quickly.  She  ran  ahead.  Uadlson 
and  bis  mate  watched  breathlessly,  bor- 
rifled.  She  entered,  Blowing,  upon  the 
bridge.  Jumped  the  bent  metali, 
plunged  heavily  to  the  ballast,  and 
crashed  against  the  low  stone  para- 
pet, away  from  the  up-IIne.  There 
was  a  splash  of  fallen  granite  blocks 
In  the  river  below,  a  trickle  of  pow- 
dered mortar  blown  like  smoke  on  the 
warm  wind,  and  the  big  locomotive 
brought  Dp,  with  two  wheels  of  her 
bogle  OTerhangIng  the  edge.  All  the 
carriages  except  the  front  guard's  van 
kept  to  the  line. 

The  two  men  paled  beneath  the 
grime  on  their  dripping  faces,  and 
looked  at  one  another. 

"A  near  thing,  that,"  said  Madison. 

TiM  P>U  tun  MaiMliw. 


I'heu  lie  aiJi-aug  but'k  to  his  levers, 
reversed,  and  flung  open  the  regulator. 
Round  the  carve  past  the  bridge  u 
low  reverberation  was  Increasing;  It 
was  the  up  Marali  Mills  mall.  The 
Merlin  began  running  backwards  rap- 
idly, and  tlie  driver  of  the  mall  smartly 
applied  his  brakes  as  he  came  into 
view  of  the  stranded  train — only  just 
In  time,  for  the  space  between  the  mall 
and  the  Merlin  became  very  email  be- 
fore the  former  came  to  a  standstill. 
Then,  after  explanations  and  congratu- 
lations all  round  between  the  staffs  of 
the  three  engines  and  the  passen^rs 
of  the  saved  express,  the  Merlin  was 
coupled  funnel  to  funnel  witb  the  en- 
gine of  the  mall,  and  rau  with  it  thus 
back  to  Marsh  Mills. 

Two  hours  later  the  Merlin,  under 
eaey  steam,  was  taking  a  breakdown 
gang  and  trolley  out  to  Yelverton 
Bridge.  As  they  began  to  descend 
the  long  bank  Madison  turned  to  Sln- 
I'lulr  and  shut  off  steam. 

"I  guess  wo  won't  take  It  quite  .so 
•luick  this  time,"  he  said. 

Wilfrid  L.  Raadell. 
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Ireland  has  enjoyed  of  late  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  We  have 
been  deluged  with  newspaper  articles 
and  bookti  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  country  hiin  boi-n  discussed  from 
almost  every  cuuccivable  point  of  view. 
A  powerful  Government  has  brought 
to  birth  an  unfortunate  babe  which 
everybody.  Irish  or  English.  Xittlonnl- 
Ist  or  Unionist,  has  agreed  to  strangle 
nt  once.  There  has  been  great  talk 
of  ecclesiastical  Influence:  of  land  pur- 
chase and  ^railing  farms;  of  Sinn 
F£lners.  wlid  creatures  whom  Intelli- 
gent &ngllsbmeu  have  agrec<l  to  cou- 
slder  mad  though  undeniably  clever; 
of  agrarian  ootragee  here  and  there  in 
Itoscommon  and  Galway;  and  of  many 
other  things  which   no  man  can  want 


lo  have  enumerated  again.  But  one 
thIuR  has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  observers;  the  tact  that  Ireland  Is 
pnxluclng  for  the  first  time  In  her  fals- 
tnry  literature  m  the  English  language. 
And  yet  this  is  probably  a  more  slg- 
ulflcaut  thing  than  all  the  political  tur- 
moil of  which  we  bear  too  much. 

Of  course,  Ireland  has  frequently 
produced  great  writers  of  English.  A 
list  of  names  occurs  readily  to  tha 
memory:  Btc hard  Steele,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, LaurenS  Sterne,  Edmund 
Burke.  Maria  Edgewoilb,  and  many 
minor  people,  Parnell  the  Poet,  Lady 
Morgan,  Lever,  Lover,  Lefanu.  Their 
names  are  in  the  ordinary  histories  of 
English  literature.  Their  works  are 
<luly  chronlcle<i.    They  are  appreciated 
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I'limfortalily  by  cultured  Kngllsliinen 
for  they  wrote  (or  an  fjUgUeb  public, 
imd  followed  the  tradltloiis  ot  Englisb 
letters.  Once  and  only  once  In  the 
past  WBB  there  anything  like  a  echool 
of  Irish  vrrltere  making  an  appeal  to 
aa  Irish  public.  Round  Thomas  Da- 
Ms  and  The  Nation  newspaper  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  there  gatli- 
ered  an  extremely  brllllaat  band  of 
writers.  Nothing  of  Its  kind  Burpasses 
the  collection  of  verse  published  ud- 
.ler  the  title  of  The  Spirit  of  the  KatUM. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  these  lyrics  found 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
nnd  are  sung  and  recited  still.  Bat 
the  merits  ot  the  Young  Ireland  writ- 
ing»  were  rhetorical  rather  than  purely 
ittenirj.  They  stir  the  blood  and  Ure 
the  passions,  but  we  do  not  rejoice 
oFer  them  In  pure  satisfaction  wltti 
form  and  style.  They  were  meant  to 
arouse  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. They  were  not  the  expression  of 
iLi-tlstlc  usplratiou.  The  Young  Ire- 
Innd  moveuient  produced  Just  one 
really  jj-reat  prose  writer — one  whose 
work  for  the  sake  of  its  excellence  of 
llterarj*  form  deserves  to  live — John 
Mitchell.  He  was  exiled  from  Ire- 
land, and  left  behind  blm  no  literary 
disciples,  no  intierltors  of  hie  capacity 
for  virile  prose. 

The  Fenian  movement  did  little  for 
literature.  John  O'Leary's  papers  In 
the  Irish  People  and  Klckham's  novels 
are  all  that  remain  to  us.  They  are 
tlie  work  of  Irishmen,  and  were  writ- 
ten for  Ireland,  but  they  failed  to 
awaken  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 
They  created  no  school  of  Irish  wrlt- 
«rB.  The  short-lived  idealism  of  the 
followers  of  Isaac  Butt  never  got  be- 
yond politics.  Parnell's  leadership 
was  entirely  barren  of  literary  Inspira- 
tion. There  is  one  lyric  written  by 
MIsa  Fanny  Parnell.  There  was  llter- 
aUy  nettling  else  except  flamboyant 
(watory.  The  literary  spirit  of  Ire- 
land slept  n'bile  men  struggled  with 


each  other  for  land  and  rent:  shot. 
Hanged,  boycotted,  or  imprisoned  one 
another.  There  was  no  room  in 
Ireland  In  those  days  for  iltera- 
tui-e.  Nobody  felt  nobly  enough  to 
sing  well.  Notmdy  thought  calmly 
enough  to  write  anything  but  pam- 
phlets. 

The  literary  Intellect  of  Ireland  slept 
during  the  Parnell  epoch,  but  there 
was  one  Irtsbman  who  was  haunted 
by  uneasy  dreams.  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady  rediscovered  the  ancient  Gae- 
lic heroes.  Himself  a  man  with  the 
heroic  kind  of  soul,  he  wrote  of  heroes 
In  an  epic  way.  Amid  the  turmoil  of 
political  strife  notwdy  grasped  the 
spirit  of  his  writing.  The  people  who 
were  passionately  indignant  with  land- 
lords for  owning  land  could  tlnd  no 
inspiration  In  the  story  of  Cuculaln, 
liecause  It  was  not  recorded  of  lilm 
that  he  ever  shot  an  agent  The  oth- 
ers, who  were  above  all  things  anx- 
oiis  to  hang  an  agitator,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Reil  Branch 
Knights,  suspecting  In  a  dim.  vague 
way  that  such  men  must  have  been 
Nationalists,  and  therefore  black- 
guards. Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  wrote 
on.  His  Earlp  Bardic  Higtorv  of  Ire- 
land was  followed  by  his  Bistort/  of 
Ireland.  Crllieal  and  PhiUnophieal,  by 
Cwulain,  The  Hiffht  of  the  Eagle,  Fitm 
and  hit  CoMpanioai,  The  Bog  of  Stari, 
and  other  t>ookB.  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady  never  won  great  popularity. 
His  was  a  nobler  reward.  He  Is  the 
father  of  the  Irish  literary  movement. 
From  him  the  poets  and  dramatists 
who  are  writing  in  Ireland  now  drew 
their  first  inspiration.  Nor  do  his  ser- 
vices to  Ireland  stop  here.  By  his 
publication  of  The  lAbraru  of  the  Sore 
while  he  was  editor  of  The  Kaicenniy 
Moderator,  he  gave  young  writers  their 
first  chance  of  finding  a  public.  In  his 
.HI  Ireland  Revieie,  now,  alas!  dead. 
he  steadily  maintained  great  ways  of 
thought,  high  and  pure  views  of  vexetl 
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questlona,  an  heroic  attitude  of  soul, 
wblch  have  done  mucb  to  elevate  and 
kew  lofty  in  spirit  onr  new  literature. 
Yet  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Standlab 
O'Gradr  was  alone,  a  voice  in  a  mid- 
nlgbt  wlldnneas  fall  of  raTenlng  crea- 
tures. 

But  ttie  dawQ  came,  and  If  we  Have 
not  jet  got  done  wltb  the  howlingB 
of  wolTea,  at  least  there  la  a  hope  that 
when  the  daylight  fully  comes  to  us 
tbey  will  get  them  awa^  to  their  dens. 
In  1888  UlsB  Katharine  Ttusd  pub- 
lished her  first  volume  of  verse.  She 
and  anotber  yonng  poet,  Miss  Frances 
Wynne,  who  died  before  she  bad  done 
more  tban  give  promise  of  good  wort, 
owed  mucb  to  the  wise  encouragement 
cf  Father  Matthew  RuBsell,  editor  of 
TMe  Irith  Monthly.  Here  was  work, 
not  of  great  power  or  striking  oiigl- 
nalltr,  bat  distinctively  Irish  In  tone. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Teats  pQt>- 
llsbed  bla  WanderingB  of  OMn.  I  can 
recall  now  the  effect  produced  on  my 
mind  by  the  reading  of  this  book.  1 
bad  Jnst  left  college  after  winning  an 
undeserved  honor  degree  in  modem 
literature.  I  was  more  or  less  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  English  poetry.  1 
knew  Palgrave's  OolOen  Trautny  al- 
most off  by  heart.  1  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  what  I  found  in  7^  Wom- 
derlngt  of  OMn.  The  subjects  of  the 
poems  yrere  new  to  me,  the  verse  har- 
monies unfamiliar.  It  was  my  tlrat 
introduction  to  the  Celtic  note  In  lit- 
erature. Fwtunately  the  book  was 
given  to  me  by  a  man  whose  literary 
Judgment  I  trusted.  1  persevered  with 
It,  and  bewilderment  paased  into  ad- 
miration. I  note  this  effect  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  poetry  on  my  mind,  not  be- 
cause it  matters  Id  the  least  to  any 
one  bow  I  felt  or  thought,  bat  because 
there  are  many  even  now  to  whom  tbe 
new  Irish  llteratnte  is  repellent  on  ac- 
count of  its  strangeness;  people  who 
hare  been  educated  as  1  was  to  under- 
stand   the    EngllHh    literary    tradition 
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and  who  find  It  extremely  ditHcuIt  to 
nnderatand  anything  else. 

With  Mr.  Yeats's  name  mUMt  go  that 
of  A.  E.  (Mr.  George  Russell),  whose 
Biimeward  Songs  were  pabllBbed  Just 
after  Tbe  WanAeritmg  of  OMn.  Mr. 
Standish  O'Grady  is  tbe  father  of  our 
new  literature;  Mr.  Yeats  Is  the  most 
widely  known  of  our  writers;  but  A.  B. 
(the  pen  name  was  adopted  originally 
by  accident)  has  set  his  distinctive 
mark  upon  Irish  work.  It  was  he 
more  than  any  other  who  endowed  It 
with  its  transcendental  quality.  From 
him  comes  that  fondness  for  nnlverBal 
Ideal,  as  dlstingnlabed  from  merely 
local  and  contemporary  thoQght,  which 
glvea  at  once  a  depth  and  a  vagueness 
to  onr  poetry-  This  is  no  place  to 
write  of  Mr.  Rnssell's  other  activities. 
He  Is  a  painter,  an  economist,  a  man 
of  business,  the  editor  of  a  brilliantly 
nitty  weekly  paper.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  lett«s  and  a  poet  first  of  all.  Quite 
possibly  his  later  poetry  has  snffered 
from  the  absorption  of  bla  energies  In 
other  fields  of  woric  It  is  given  to 
few  men,  to  no  other  man  In  Ireland, 
to  teach  political  economy,  paint  pic- 
tures, and  write  mystical  lyrics  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
earliest  volnme  of  verse,  the  aomaDarH 
Songi,  contains  bis  beet  poetry.  1  am 
not  of  this  opinion.  He  seems  to  me 
to  have  reached  the  highest  expression 
of  bis  genius  in  his  later  books.  The 
Oatet  of  DreamloHd  and  J7ope  4n  FaU- 
vre.  which  are  to  be  found  In  The  Di- 
vine n^ton,  are  finer  than  anything  in 
the  earlier  book.  But  even  if  It  were 
true  that  Mr.  Russell's  earliest  work  is 
his  best,  his  services  to  literature  are 
not  exhausted  by  his  published  writ- 
ings. He  Is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ITodtgallty  of  mind.  Ideas,  the 
lioardeil  gold  of  others,  are  scattered 
by  him  with  amazing  profusion.  There 
Is  probably  no  Irish  writer  taMlay  who 
does  not  owe  something  to  the  talk  of 
Mr.  Russell.      Round  blm  men  of  dit- 
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ferent  Ulente,  strlTlng  to 
tliemselTee  In  different  w&fs,  gatber 
flnd  g«t  courage,  fresb  bope,  and  In- 
spiration. Time  was  wlies  Irlslimen 
of  merarr  ability  left  Ireland.  It  was 
a  barren  land  for  them.  It  contained 
no  public  for  their  work.  Tbna  Oscar 
Wilde,  George  Moore,  and  G.  B.  Sbaw 
left  Ireland  to  work  elsewhere.  Now 
there  la  no  necesBity  for  men  with 
brains  to  seek  srnipatby  out  of  Ire- 
land. They  can  find  all  tbey  want  la 
Dublin,  and  tbe  moat  prominent  figure 
In  this  Intellectual  aoclety  Is  Mr. 
George  BosselL 

Both  Hr.  Teate  and  Mr.  Ruaeell  are 
lyric  poets.  It  Is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  tbe  new  Irlsb  litera- 
ture ts  peculiarly  rich  la  lyric  poetry. 
For  these  two  are  masters,  and  their 
disclplea  foUow  tbem.  Yet,  apart  al- 
together from  tbelr  Inflnaice,  It  is 
quite  natural  that  a  suddenly  awak- 
ened Intellectual  vitality,  with  no  liter- 
ary tradition  behind  It,  should  find  Its 
expression  chiefly  In  lyrics.  Emotion 
Is  ylTld.  The  Joys  and  pains  of  life 
are  sharply  felt  The  hablta  of  re- 
flection and  analyalB  iiave  not  yet  bad 
time  to  form.  A  lyrical  outburst  is  in- 
eyitable.  It  Is  characteristic,  too,  of 
a  period  of  emotional  excitement  and 
rspturouB  dlBcovery  of  unsuspected 
powers  that  our  poets  sbould  scatter 
their  work  broadcast  through  tbe  pages 
of  newspapers  and  perlodicala,  just  as 
Mr.  Russell  flings  Ideas  with  reckless 
profusion  to  chance  acquaintances. 
Very  often  tbe  authors  do  not  seem  to 
care  what  happens  to  their  poems. 
The  work  of  coltecUng  and  pnbllBhlng 
In  book  form  Bthna  Oarbery's  verses 
was  only  completed  by  pious  hands  af- 
ter her  death.'  Miss  Alice  MUltgan's 
poems  have  stilt  to  be  sought  out  In  all 
sorts  of  odd  places.    No  collection  of 

'  r»e  Fiiur  Wiiuh  of  Zirinn.  M.  H.  QUI 
■Dd  Sod, 

"  Tkt  Tawtr  Prtis  Beekltis,  Plr»t  Seriva. 
Noa.  1  ami  t;  Becond  S«rlea  (In  preparation}. 
Noa.  1, 1,  and  B. 


Mr.  Botlestou's  lyrics  exists  or  of  Mr. 
George  Roberts's.  We  are  Indebted 
to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Maunsel 
and  Co.  for  little  volumes'  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Koehler's  verses,  Miss  Ella 
Young's,  and  Mr.  Charles  Weekes's. 
We  look  to  tbe  same  publishers  to 
fulfil  a  promise  and  give  us  col- 
lections  of  the  poems  of  Miss  Eva 
Gore-Booth,  and  Mr.  Robots.  In  a 
little  aathology  entitled  We»  Bong^  we 
find  gathered  for  ns  lyrics  by  Paudralg 
Colum,  Susan  Mitchell,  Seumas  O'Sol- 
llvan,  and  others.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
notice  that  two  papers,  more  than  any 
others,  have  achieved  a  reputation  for 
publishing  really  beautiful  verse.  I'M 
United  Irithman,  now  Stan  PMn,  and 
The  Oeitto  Ohristmat  are  the  favorite 
media  ms  of  publication  wltb  our 
young  poets.  Tbe  Englishman  will 
be  struck  by  this  fact  as  an  instance 
of  the  unintelligible  contrariness  of 
Irish  affairs,  for  tbe  first  of  these  two 
papers  is  the  organ  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  extreme  NetKHiallats,  the 
second  is  tbe  Christmas  number  of  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  co-operative  creameries,  matnsl 
credit  banks  and  agricultural  organ- 
ization generally.  It  is  as  curious  to 
find  tender  and  graceful  lyrics  In  the 
one,  as  It  would  be  abaurd  to  expect 
the  dreams  of  poetical  mystics  In  tbe 
other.  In  reality  this  Is  not  so  qn«^ 
aa  It  seems.  Intellectual  life,  like 
misfortune,  makes  strange  bedfellows. 
The  advocates  of  the  Sinn  FAln  policy 
and  tbe  people  who  are  engaged  In  tbe 
work  of  agricultural  organization  are 
more  mentally  and  spiritually  awake 
than  any  other  sections  of  Irish  so- 
cle^. They  more  than  otbOTs  are 
eager  for  new  idess  and  capable  of 
receiving  tbem.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  our  young  poets  should  appeal 
first  of  all  to  tbem.  In  the  present 
condition   of  tbe   country,   tbe   upper 
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clHHs  stBgnatlug  In  what  they  bave  In- 
berlted  of  tbe  cultare  of  two  g«nera- 
tlom  ago,  and  the  balk  of  tbe  middle 
clais  dtber  wholly  Impervlons  to  Ideas 
or  f  anatlcallr  devoted  to  some  partlcii- 
lar  tad,  It  la  Inerltable  that  onr  poets 
sbonld  be  donbtfnl  about  an  appeal  to 
tbe  public  In  general.  It  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  In  the  pages  of 
the  SAanacMe  *  some  of  them  may 
reach  a  wider  pnbltc  than  the  pages  of 
a  political  paper  or  a  Chrlatmaa  ntun- 
ber  can  offer. 

Next  to  the  unmtstakably  Irish  note 
which  predominates  la  this  mass  of 
lyrical  poetry,  the  reader  is  stract  by 
the  direct  return  to  tbe  simplest  as- 
pects of  baman  Ufa  and  the  most  ob- 
Tlona  beauties  of  nature.  Along  with 
ttala  homeliness  of  subject  goes  the 
linking  of  the  great  emotions  which 
touch  the  bnmsn  soul  In  its  highest 
moods  with  very  bumble  things. 
Here,  for  example,  Is  a  poem  of  Pan- 
dralg  Colam's  called  nc  Fioiglmr, 
which  appears  In  tbb  anthology  Just 
mentioned,  Nea  Sonfft. 

Sunset  and  silence;  a  man;  around  blm 

earth  savage,  earth  broken: 
Beside  blm  two  horses,  a  plough! 

Earth  savage,  earth  broken,  the  brutes, 
the  dawn-man  there  In  the  sun- 


"Bmte-tamer,  plough-maker,  earth- 
breaker!  Can'et  bear?  There 
are  ages  between  us! 

Is  It  praying  yon  are  as  you  stand 
there  alone  In  tbe  sunset? 

■"Surely  our  sky-born  gods  can  be 
nonsht  to  you.  Earth-child  and 
Earth-master  I 

Surely  your  thoughts  are  of  Pan  or  of 
Wotan  or  Dana! 

"Yet  why  give  thought  to  the  godsT 
Has  Pan  led  your  brutes  where 
tbey  stumble? 

«  A  naw  quBrtarly  mlMellanj.  pnbtUhad  by 
WaDIlMl  uii)  Co.,  Dublin. 


Has  Wotan  put  hands  to  the  plough  or 
Dana  numbed  pain  of  the  child- 
bed? 

"What  matter  your  foolish  reply,   O 

msn   standing  lone   and   bowed 

earthward. 
Yonr   task   Is    a   day   near   Its    close. 

Qlve  thanks  to  the  nlght-glvIng 

Ood." 

Slowly  the  darkness  falls,  the  brokeo 
lands  blend  with  tbe  savage. 

The  brute-tamer  stands  by  the  brutes, 
by  a  bead's  breadth  only  atwve 

A  bead's  breadth,  ay,  but  therein  Is 

Hell's  depth  and  the  height  up  to 

Heaven, 
And  the  thrones  of  the  gods,  and  their 

halls  and  their  chariots,  purples 

and  splendors. 

The  music  of  these  verses  Is  unfa- 
miliar. They  are  Imperfect  hexame- 
ters, but  tbe  author  baa  escaped  the 
dreadful  monotony  of  emphasis,  which 
spoUg  almost  all  attempts  to  render  In 
English  the  rhythm  of  the  classical  me- 
tres. Read  along  with  this  a  lltUe 
IjTic  on  a  almllar  subject  by  Seosamh 
Mac  CathmhaoU.* 

Go,  plongbman,  plough 

the  mearlng  lands, 

tbe  meadow  lands, 

the  mountain  lands: 

all  life  la  bare 

beneath  your  share, 

all  love  la  In  your  lusty  hands. 

Vp,  horses,  now! 

and  straight  and  true 

let  every  broken  furrow  run: 

the  strength  you  sweat 

shall  blossom  yet 

In  golden  glory  to  tbe  sun. 

Both  these  poems  In  their  cadences, 
the  subject-mstter,  snd  their  treat- 
ment of  it  are  highly  characteristic  of 
the  new  Irish  lyrics.    I  have  chosen 
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tbem  for  qnotatlon  rather  tban  the 
work  of  more  famous  writers,  not  to 
represent  the  beat  that  has  heen  done, 
but  becanee  the^  are  very  topical  of 
the  onion  of  what  I  xaa.j  call  local 
homeUneea  with  nnlveraal  thought. 

Another  striking  feature  of'  our 
poetry  la  the  appearance  now  and  then 
of  atark  ferocity,  the  amazinKlr  In- 
tense expression  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Gael  for  the  stranger  which  anderllea 
all  Irish  life.  The  Irish  have  never 
forgotten  that  they  are  a  cooqoered 
people.  They  have  never  ceased  to 
dream  of  a  revolt  against  their  con- 
querors. The  fact  that  Irish  poets 
fltUl  sing  with  wholehearted  vehe- 
mence as  Ethna  Garbery  did  In  Domal 
Mac  SetwAoln  na  MalUicht  la  s  strange 
comment  on  the  attempts  of  English 
statesmen  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
between  the  idea  of  a  united  kingdom 
and  the  Irish  conceptloa  of  nationality-. 
The  poem  Is  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tion when  one  considers  that  It  came 
from  the  heart  of  a  tender  and  bean- 
tlfnl  girl.  The  speaker,  Donal,  the 
son  of  John,  of  the  curses,  replies  to 
his  mother  who  has  been  urging  him 
that  love  and  pity  should  find  some 
place  In  his  life:— 

I  look  on  our  smoking  valleys, 

I  gaze  on  our  wasted  lands, 

I  stand  by  our  grass-grown  thresholds 

And  curse  their  ruffian  bands. 

I  curse  them  In  dark  and  daylight — 

I  curse  them  the  hours  between 

The  gray   dawn   and   shadowy   night 

time 
For  the  sights  my  eyes  have  seen. 
I  curse  them  awake  or  sleeping, 
I  curse  tbem  alive  or  dead. 
And,  Oh  Christ!  that  my  words  were 

To  fall  on  each  Saxon  head, 

The  same  note  of  flercenesa  runs 
through  Seosamta  Mac  CathmhaoD's  A 


"The  lohts  oC  the  Uulldnctit 
Shall  wither  like  grass" — 
Strange  words  I  heard  Biiiil 
At  the  fair  of  Ottn-eas, 

"A  bard  shall  be  boru 
Of  the  seed  of  the  folk. 
To  break  with  his  singing 
The  bond  and  the  yoke. 

"A  sword,  white  aa  ashes. 
Shall  fall  from  the  sky. 
To  rise,  red  ae  blood. 
On  the  charge  and  the  i-ry. 

''Stark  pipers  shall  blow. 
Stout  drummers  shall  beat. 
And  the  shout  of  the  North 
Shall  lie  heard  In  the  street. 

"The  strong  Hhall  go  down. 
And  the  weak   shall    prevail. 
And  a  glory  shall  sit 
On  the  sign  of  the  (iaodhul. 

"Then  Bnier  Bhiill  come 
In  good  time  by  her  own. 
And  a  man  of  the  people 
Shall  speak  from  the  throne." — 

Strange  wonls  I  heard  said 
At  the  fair  of  Ddn-eas — 
"The  QaodaldHcht  fhall  live. 
The  Galldacht  shall  pass!' 

Next  to  its  abundance  of  lyrics  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Irlah  lit- 
erary movement  Is  Its  drama.  I  leave 
aside  plays  written  entirely  or  partly 
In  Gaelic,  though  some  of  these,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's,  display 
great  Imaginative  force  and  dramatic 
feeling.  The  writing  of  plays  In  Eng- 
lish for  Irish  audiences  received  a 
great  Impetus  when  Ulaa  Homlman 
established  the  Abbey  Theatre.  But 
long  before  the  National  Theatre  So- 
ciety found  a  settled  home  plays  w^« 
written  and  acted  In  Dnblln,  and  plays 
like  Faudralg  Oolum's  7^  fiddler'* 
ffoMB'  and  the  productions  of  the  Ul- 
ster IJterary  Society  ■  are  acted  inde- 
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peudentlr  of  tbe  Abbey  Tbeatre.  'I'be 
best  knowa  of  our  dramatlats  U  Mr. 
W.  XeatB.  His  eenjus  ts  in  reality 
more  lyrical  than  dramatic.  Tbe  beat 
of  bis  plays,  Tbe  Shadatcv  Waten,'  baa 
strong  dramatic  situations,  and  In  ita 
latest  form  abonid  be  bigbly  eSectlTe 
on  tbe  stage,  but  It  claims  our  admira- 
tion cbieBy  on  account  of  tbe  lyrical 
beauty  of  certain  passages  of  tbe  dia- 
logue. Another  play  of  bis  wblcb  ia 
rlcb  in  fine  spectacular  effects,  The 
Countn*  Kathleen,  baa  never  been  pop- 
ular In  Ireland.  The  King's  TbreahoUt 
givea  ua  a  groat  situntlon  worked  up 
to  a  moving  and  berolc  cltmaz.  Tbe 
(^riy  days  of  tbe  Irlsb  Ibeatre  aaw  tbe 
production  of  Mc  Edward  Martyn's 
Heather  Field,  a  worlc  more  purely  dra- 
matic In  concepUoi)  and  treatment 
than  many  of  the  plays  wbli'h  bave 
been  produced.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ttiat  Mr.  Uartyn  baa  ceased  to 
write  plays.  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr. 
William  Boyle  bare  also  written  plays 
which  bave  beoa  staged  wltb  good  ef- 
fect.'* By  far  tbe  boldest  and  most 
original  of  our  Iriab  dramatists  la  Mr. 
Synge.  It  Is  nntortuaate  that  two  of 
bis  plays — The  ShadMo  of  the  Olen  and 
The  I^agbos  ef  the  Wettem  World — bave 
excited  fierce  controversy  In  Ireland. 
Tbe  only  worlE  of  his  which  has  been 
received  with  real  popular  approval  la 
the  Intensely  moving  one-act  play, 
Itiden  to  the  Sm.  It  la  creditable  to 
tbe  Irlsb  public  that  this  play  should 
be  appreciated  as  It  has  been.  It  la 
a  tragedy,  not  relieved  but  IntenslHed 
by  grim  touches  of  tbe  commonplace. 
It  la  severe  and  restrained,  not  at  all 
wbat  a  popular  audience  might  be 
expected  to  appreciate.  It  Is  less 
creditable  to  tbe  Irish  people  that 
they  wrangled  about  The  Shadoie  of 
the  Glen,  and  worked  themselves  up  to 
actual  frenzy  over  The  Playhou  u/  the 
Wettem  World.  Yet  they  were  not 
*  PablUbvd  Id  Poemt,  itn—lB».  Bnllen  and 
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wboUy  without  excuse.  Tbt-  lutier 
play  is  very  difficult  to  understand, 
us  difficult  as  Ibsen  was  at  first  to 
English  audiences.  After  a  while  we 
sliall  get  to  know  Mr.  Syuge  better. 
and  pay  to  his  geulua  the  tribute  of 
entbQslastlc  admiration  wblcb  It  de- 
serves. In  the  meanwhile  It  must  be 
his  consolation  that  men  do  not  be- 
come fanatics  for  the  sake  of  tbe  com- 
monplace, and  that  no  work  wltbout 
merit  ever  earned  the  dlsttnctlon  of 
columns  of  abuse  in  the  daily  Fress. 
or  had  resolutions  paased  condemning 
It  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is 
prophets,  not  charlatana,  whom  tbe 
multitude  atonea. 

In  prose  literature,  and  especially  In 
Action,  the  Irish  literary  movement  Is 
comparatively  weak.  Wc  bave  onlj' 
one  novelist  of  flrst-rate  Importance, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  and  most  of  bis 
fiction  waa  written  out  of  Ireland  be- 
fore be  fett  tbe  Inspiration  of  the  new 
movement.  His  later  work  has,  it  will 
be  generally  admitted,  benefited  by  bis 
return  to  Ireland.  In  Sister  Teresa 
there  are  traces  of  Irish  Influence,  but 
The  L'ntUled  Field,  a  book  more  sug- 
gestive than  any  of  the  author's  earlier 
work,  contains  the  first  fruits  of  his 
feeling  for  Ireland.  I  suppose  that 
The  Lake,  which  is  Irish  through  and 
through,  will  t>e  reckoned  hereafter 
Mr.  George  Moore's  finest  novel.  Con- 
sidering bis  great  ability  and  his  bigb 
literary  standing,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  Mr.  Moore  bas  bad  almost  no  In- 
fluence on  Irish  prose  writing.  It  Is 
perhaps  poBslbte  to  trace  something  of 
his  spirit  in  Mr.  Synge's  nqn-dramatic 
work,  bla  .iran  ItUmde,  and  bla  essays 
published  in  The  Shamurhic  and  else- 
where. But  Mr.  Synge  Is  too  virile  and 
original  a  writer  to  be  much  Influenced 
by  any  one,  even  Mr.  Miion-.  Tbe 
few  other  novelists  whom  the  move- 
ment baa  produced  bave  gone  tbelr 
Many  of  the  playa  prnduced  at  the  Abbej- 
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own  way.  Miss  Emily  Lawless  can- 
not, eltber  as  poet  or  novelist,  be  reck- 
oned a  product  of  the  new  intellectual 
life  of  the  conntrf.  Mr.  Stian  Builocb. 
MiBfi  Jane  Bariow,  and  Mr.  Seumas 
McManuB  iinve  done  excellent  work. 
but  our  action  falls  a  long  way  l>elow 
tbe  atundard  of  our  poetrj  or  our 
drama.  Good  novels  are  the  product 
of  a  mature  literature,  not  o(  a  move- 
ment In  its  Infancy,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  appeal  to  an  Bnellsti,  rather 
titan  a  purely  Irish,  public  Is  lUiely 
for  many  years  to  come  to  prove  too 
strunt;  for  writers  who  look  to  earn 
money  by  their  books.  Miss  Louise 
Kenny  and  Mr.  Buckley,  alone  among 
our  younger  novellats,  iiave  atrnck  an 
entirely  fresh  and  purely  Irish  note  in 
ttieir  t>oolt8.  Her  Redhaired  Womum 
was  a  first  eBfort,  and  was  marred  by 
H  certain  redundancy  of  style,  but 
an  atmosphere  of  blgh  romance  is 
steadily  maintained,  and  It  lu  likely 
tiiat  MiBB  Kenny  will  do  much  better 
work  In  future,  Mr.  Buckley's  Vam- 
Uia  Carty,  published  tbe  other  day, 
t;ives  evidence  of  orlglnalltj-  ami 
I  lower. 

We  have,  besides  our  novelists,  sev- 
eral writers  of  good  prose  of  a  distinc- 
tively Irish  klnil.  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
Russell — these  two  names  meet  us 
everywhere  in  tbe  study  of  Irish  lit- 
erature— have  written  deeply  suggest- 
ive and  fascinating  essays.  They 
might  both  be  reckoned  great  prose 
writers  if  they  had  not  chosen  rather 
to  be  numbered  among  the  poets. 
Akin  to  them  In  spirit  and  form  is 
Lady  Gregory.  Her  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Abl>ey 
Theatre  dramatists,  but  It  is  on  her 
Ivooks  rather  than  her  plays  that  her 
fame  will  rest.  She  hag  tried  tlie 
enrious  experiment  of  nslng  Gaelic 
idiom  In  English  prose;  and,  dealing 
with  purely  Irish  subjects,  has  created 
a  style  very  sympathetic  with  ber  mat- 
ter.     She  bns  made  the  ancient  heroic 


legends  live  aa  they  never  did  before 


It  is  necessary  to  mention  tluee 
other  detached  prose  writers,  all  of 
them  poBsessed  of  a  distinctive  style, 
und  all  of  ttiem  original.  "John  Egiln- 
ton"  (to  use  the  writer's  pseudonym) 
Is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  eft- 
says.  His  PAblea  from  a  Brook  was 
published  by  Mr.  SUndlsh  O'Grady  aa 
one  of  the  volumes  of  The  tMram  of 
the  Xorv.  Other  essays  appeared  In 
the  sbort-Uved  periodical  Dana,  some 
of  which  have  been  re-publlatied  in 
one  of  the  series  of  Tower  Preat  Book- 
till.  .Mr.  Egilnton's  prose  gives  tbe 
Impression  of  being  written  with  ex- 
treme care.  It  is  packed  with  thought 
to  such  un  extent  as  to  run  the  risk  of 
occasional  obscurity.  He  will  prot>- 
ubly  never  And  a  very  large  public, 
but  his  readers.  If  few,  will  be  "lit," 
and  It  Is  likely  that  his  Influence  will 
be  wide,  working  outwards  through 
others  to  people  whom  he  will  fail  to 
reach  directly.  Sir  Horace  Plunketl 
would  prol>ably  Iny  no  claim  to  be  a 
man  of  letters.  He  writes  primarily 
with  a  view  to  propagating  his  eco- 
nomic und  social  Ideas,  and,  even  with 
the  example  of  Ruskln  Ivefore  us,  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  political  economy 
and  sociology  us  having  any  connec- 
tion with  literature.  But  81r  Horace 
I'lunkett  haa  a  prose  style  of  his  own. 
His  book,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century. 
Is  illuminated  with  delightful  humor, 
and  is  extrnordinarliy  lucid,  so  lucid 
that  the  reader  is  tempted  by  the  mere 
simpllcit]'  of  tbe  writing  to  suppose 
that  lie  haa  always  been  familiar  witb 
ideas  which  are  really  new  to  him.  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  If  everyljody  in  Ire- 
land had  not  been  occupied  in  abusing, 
and  everybody  In  England  In  praising, 
the  teaching  of  the  ttook.  the  author 
would  l>efore  this  have  found  recog- 
nition as  a  writer  of  literary  merit.  If 
It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  an  economist 
as  a  literary  man,   it  is  still  harder 
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to  give  the  title  to  a  pollUcal  Joumal- 
fst.  Yet  Ur.  Artbor  Orlfflth  pouts 
out  week  after  week  in  tbe  colunma 
of  bis  paper,  Sinn  FHtt,  proee  of  a  very 
blgli  order  of  merit.  He  has  pub- 
Ilsbed  Qotbing  In  book  form.  Hla 
reputation  reats  so  far  entirely  on  a 
couple  of  pamphlets  and  hla  weekly 
articles,  written  as  such  thiogB  muBt 
be,  burrledly.  He  Is  the  Inheritor  of 
Jobn  Mitchell's  iron  style  and  sledge- 
bammer  metbods.  He  bas  sometlilnB 
also  of  Swift's  bald  atmpllclty  of  ap- 
palling Btatement.  In  all  probability 
neither  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  nor  Mr. 
Griffltb  would  care  to  write  for  writ- 
ing's sake.  They  write  to  convert 
people  to  tbelr  Ideas  and  ways  of  look- 
ing at  pressing  problems.  All  mere 
graces  and  elegances  are  sacrlOced 
cheerfully  by  tbe  one  to  the  desire  of 
being  persuasive,  by  the  other  to  a 
passion  tor  Honlhllatlng  knaves  and 
fools.  But  both  of  tbem  liave 
Tba  rortBlfbil;  KPTltm. 


nchieved,   lu  spite  of  tbeuiselTes,   lit- 
erary distinction. 

There  are  otber  names  wblcb  ought 
to  be  meutioued  In  any  complete  ac- 
count of  Irinh  prose  writing,  Mr.  Kol- 
leston,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwymi,  I^ord 
Dunsany,  ailss  McManuB,  Miss  Hary 
Bntler;  but  enough  bas  been  said  to 
show  that  as  yet  we  have  no  coherent 
tradition  of  prose.  Our  poeta  and  our 
dramaUstB  form  groups.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  classify  them.  Our  prose  is 
like  wares  where  cross  tides  meet  each 
other  at  an  angle  and  meet  tbe  wind, 
which  do  not  run  together  or  make  In 
any  one  direction.  Perhaps  it  is  loo 
soon  to  expect  the  forming  of  any 
school  of  Irish  prose  writing.  A 
newly-awakened  literary  spirit  finds  its 
natural  expression  in  lyric  and  drama. 
It  la  only  after  tbe  first  raptures  are 
over  that  a  period  of  calm  reflection 
comes  and  a  great  prose  style  is  STolved 
by  the  labors  of  many  writers. 
I  George  A.  Blrmbt^Aom. 


THE  CANT  ABOUT  mCHES. 


The  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  re- 
cently defended  tbe  rich  against  at- 
tack. "They  are  the  target,"  he 
wrote,  "at  which  every  one  who  is  not 
rich  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  shoot  bis 
arrows.  All  rich  people  are  not 
"smart,'  just  as  certainly  all  'smart' 
people  are  not  rich,  though  they  try  to 
live  as  if  they  were.  Divorce  Courts 
are  not  kept  open  by  the  vices  of  the 
rich,  and  the  analysis  of  statistics 
proves  that  the  breaking  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment  la  not  a  sin 
that  belongs  exclusively,  or  malnlj,  to 
the  rich."  It  Is  not  a  grateful  task  for 
a  minister  of  Him  who  said  that  a 
camel  could  go  throngb  the  eye  of  a 
needle  more  easily  than  a  rich  man 
could  enter  tbe  Kingdom  of  Uod,  to 
defend  the  rich  man.      Let  us  say  no 


more  than  that  the  defence  Is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood;  bat  tbe  Bishop  of 
Chichester  accepts  the  risk  of  misun- 
derstanding tor  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  good  enongb  reason.  Notice  that 
be  does  not  say  that  the  rich  are  more 
yirtnous  than  other  people,  or  even 
that  they  are  vlrtnous  at  all.  All  he 
says  in  substance  Is  that  they  are  not 
vicious  In  proportion  to  their  wealth; 
that  wealth  Is  not  the  measure  of  vtce^ 
or  necessarily  a  sign  of  vice.  This, 
In  our  opinion,  was  well  worth  saying. 
We  live  In  an  age  of  ready-made  Judg- 
ments: and  the  speed  at  which  a  few 
scattered  dicta  on  some  cognate  sub- 
jects may  come  fortuitously  togetber, 
and  develop  Into  a  cant  as  detrimental 
to  the  character  of  those  who  use  It 
as  it  is  unfair  to  those  agaiiist  whom  It 
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\s  used,  iB  posltlvelj  alanuing.  T<>- 
day  tlie  popular  preacber,  the  theatre, 
and  the  Socialist  at  his  open-air  meet- 
lug  all  employ  a  certain  cant  about  the 
rich.  This  cant  la  a  new  form  ol 
PharlealEm.  Far  be  It  from  ub  to  try 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  rich  man 
as:  being  better  than  age-long  experi- 
ence has  proved  him  to  be;  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  he  la  even  worse. 
Are  we  not  all  miserable  Blnaers? 
What  we  Join  the  Bishop  o(  Chiches- 
ter in  protesting  against  Is  the  smug 
assumption  that  the  rich  are  the  "aW' 
ful  example"  of  the  community,  and 
that  by  the  practice  of  holding  up  one's 
bands  over  them  In  righteous  horror 
one  acquires  a  kind  of  merit,  or  even 
protects  oneself  against  sin,  as  though 
by  an  Incantation.  The  Bishop  of 
Chichester  appears  to  do  no  more, 
then,  than  remind  a  canting  genera- 
tion that  the  same  Book  which  con- 
demns the  rich  and  promises  salvation 
to  the  poor  also  denounces  Pharisaism, 
and  tells  those  who  wonld  cast  stones 
that  they  must  first  be  sure  that  they 
are  gnlltless  themselves.  He  sees  a 
principle  taken  oat  of  Its  context  and 
applied  with  unthinking  and  rather 
Belf-rigbteouB  looseneBS,  and  he  puts 
It  back  in  Its  context;  he  dHoands  a 
restored  senee  of  proportion.  Tbst  Is 
all. 

History,  even  in  recent  times,  shows 
as  a  matter  of  hard  fact  that  wealth  In 
Great  Britain  Is  not  flagranUy  mis- 
used. Bacon,  in  slyly  warning  hie 
readers  against  those  who  pretend  to 
despise  rlcbee,  remarks  that  no  xwo- 
ple  make  worse  uae  of  riches  when 
they  acquire  them.  And  that  Inexora- 
ble test  would  be  no  more  merciful  tf 
It  were  applied  to-day.  Those  who  con- 
demn the  rich  would  beyond  question 
do  more  harm  with  wealth  to  them- 
selves and  others  than  Is  done  now  by 
a  rich  class,  of  whom  the  grester  part 
have  Inherited  certain  respouBlbllltles, 
Inseparable  from  their  fortune,  or  have 


lieveloped  a  self  restraint  in  the  very 
process  which  laboriously  built  up 
their  capital.  We  are  thinking,  of 
course,  of  tyi»eB  of  rich  men,  not  of 
the  exceptions.  There  are  some  who 
have  grown  rich  by  a  few  eoupt;  but 
their  very  notoriety  proves  their  sin- 
gular good  luck  when  It  does  not  point 
to  their  want  of  scruple.  Qui  fetttnat 
a4  dMtiaa  non  erit  intwu.  An  Eng- 
lishman who  Inherits  wealth  which  la 
more  than  a  couple  of  generations  old 
generally  takes  over  with  It  so  many 
obligations  to  public  service  which  are 
tied  up  Inextricably  with  the  prop- 
erty that  he  cannot  well  rid  himself 
of  them  without  a  public  avowal  of 
sloth  and  turpitude  that  would  be  com- 
parable with  the  act  of  a  soldier  who 
ran  away  from  danger  In  full  view 
of  his  comrades.  We  have  lieard  of 
rich  men  who  did  run  away;  but  does 
any  one  argue  that  their  shirking  was 
characteristic?  We  have  put  tbe  case 
In  this  way  because,  althongh  we  see 
no  reason  to  claim  any  peculiar  virtue 
for  the  rich,  on  the  other  hand  we 
must  refuse  to  deny  them  whatever 
credit  may  be  due  to  them  for  quietly 
falling  In  with  their  circum stances. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  great  ladies 
are  more  virtuous  than  maidservants, 
and,  of  course,  he  admitted  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  Indeed  if  they  were 
not.  Just  SB  great  ladles  have  far 
leas  excuse  for  being  wicked  than 
maidservants  have,  so  have  the  rich, 
as  a  class,  been  educated  Into  better 
habits  than  the  poor.  Yet  the  canters 
of  to-day  would  have  us  brieve,  not 
that  tbe  ricb  are  worse  than  tbe  poor 
in  proportion  to  tbeir  temptations,  but 
that  they  are  actually  worse.  One  is 
reminded  of  tbe  Jacobins,  whose  own 
outrages  escaped  their  own  notice. 
Everything  they  did  seemed  like  right- 
eousness becanse  It  was  done  under 
the  Egls  of  an  inspiring  motto.  The 
stranger  who  arrives  In  the  midst  ot 
such  conditions,  with  a  mind  not  pre- 
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dlapomd  to  &nj  particular  Judsmeut, 
can  alone  see  how  Herlous  the  declen- 
sion from  tratb  and  common-Benee  has 
become.  Thus  It  was  an  American, 
OoaTemeur  Morris,  United  States  Min- 
ister In  Paris  daring  tbe  Frenclt  Bavo- 
Intian,  vtao  wrote  that  he  had  come  to 
tbe  conclasion  tbat  there  were  Just  as 
m&nr  scoundrels  outside  coaches  as 
there  were  Inside. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  touches  a 
truth  capable  of  expansion  wben  he 
says  that  all  "smart"  people  are  not 
rich.  We  read  some  time  ago  the 
statement  of  a  well-known  BngUsta- 
noman  tbat  one  great  change  she  no- 
ticed In  soclet7  after  a  long  experience 
was  tbe  growing  pretensions  of  people 
who  were  not  rich.  The  young  bride 
whose  household  was  supported  on  Dve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  thought  it  per- 
fectly natural  to  wear  jewels  which 
might  have  been  suitable  as  the  indi- 
cation of  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
which  a  generation  before  would  not 
bave  been  displayed  by  any  one  In  her 
clrcnmatanceB.  Again,  we  do  think 
tbat  tbe  stendurd  of  luxury  among 
well-to-do.  but  not  noticeably  ncn, 
people  has  been  forced  up  Inexcusably 
In  recent  years.  If  it  were  not  so, 
we  Imagine  tbat  tbe  expensive  tem- 
ples of  gastronomy  which  are  growing 
In  number,  and  which  more  and  more 
entice  jieopie  to  dine  away  from  their 
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homes,  would  not  be  able  to  keep  thctr 
doors  open.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
British  tradition  of  public  service  re- 
mains, our  richest  people  will  be  ssved 
from  the  worst  Incitements  to  folly 
and  selflsbness  which  beset  tbe  man 
who  Inherits  money  without  rooted  re- 
sponsibility. Americans  are  as  good 
as  we  are  by  nature,  but  English  prac- 
tice makes  grotesque  expenditure  less 
easy  here  than  it  is  with  them.  The 
rich  young  American  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  regard  politics  as  a  dirty 
trade  Is  rather  like  Carlyle's  "Bmpe- 
ror  In  furnished  lodgings."  He  bas 
power  without  tbe  restraining  environ- 
ment of  power.  One  need  only  exam- 
ine tbe  list  of  wills  published  every 
year  to  see,  moreover,  bow  many  per- 
bons  there  are  in  England  who  bave 
enjoyed  large  fortunes,  and  yet  tiave 
never  used  them  to  emerge  from  a  self- 
respecting  obscurity  Into  a  vulgar  no- 
toriety such  as  is  always  purciiasable. 
Our  reflections  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  invitation  to  the  rich  to  lie  worse 
than  tbey  sre,  but  only  as  an  eztaorta- 
tlon  to  all  against  cant  As  Mr.  Honey- 
wood  promised,  after  his  cure  by  dlsll- 
lusloameat,  tbat  he  would  reserve  bis 
pity  In  future  for  real  distress  and  his 
friendship  for  real  merit,  so  it  would 
be  advisable  for  every  one  now  to  con-  ' 
demn  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  class 
only  after  very  careful  examination. 


THE  VEBDUKE   OF  LONDON. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  paid  more  attention  to  the  prac- 
deal  details  of  life  than  most  men, 
that  the  best  way  to  "see  London" 
was  to  go  on  tbe  top  of  an  omnlDna. 
This  was  said  wltb  a  thought  of  the 
architecture  and  tbe  moving  life  of 
tbe  place.  Nowadays,  of  course,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  tbe  people, 
at  any  given  moment  of  tbe  day.  are 


working,  eating,  drinking,  and  travel- 
ling at  more  or  less  of  a  depth  below 
the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  And  there 
are  other  considerations.  A  man  who 
wanted  to  know  the  Inmost  ascertain- 
able truth  about  tbe  life  of  tbe  seven 
millions  of  Londoners  who  sre  packed 
about  the  Thames  to.day  would  bave 
to  arrange  for  a  long  tonr  wltb  As* 
tnodcuH.   till'  reprebenslble  Uend  who 
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cuu  show  you  men's  lives  wltblu  their 
bouses;  for  Ijondon,  owing  to  Ita  peo- 
ple's temper,  and,  springing  from  tbat, 
Its  unique  poverty  In  opportunities  for 
public  living  and  enjoyment.  Is  tbe 
most  secret  of  European  capitals.  But 
tbere  Is  one  aspect  of  liondon  as  a 
city,  London  us  the  material  shell  of  a 
huge  human  organism,  that  can  be 
seen  neither  from  an  omulbus,  nor  any 
other  point  In  the  visible  crust  of  our 
planet.  To  perceive  it  one  must  get 
off  tbe  earth  and  take  one's  observa- 
tions from  the  welkin:  charter  a  bal- 
loon, in  fact  The  aeronaut  who  has 
sailed  over  great  cities  In  the  daylight 
notes  a  peculiar  and  marked  feature 
in  London.  It  Is  checked  and 
spotted  with  green— green  In  dots  or 
patches  or  great  sprawling  spaces — 
like  no  other  town  of  royal  rank. 

Imagine  bim  banging  blgh  above  St. 
Paul's,  busy  with  bis  binoculars. 
Wherever  be  turns,  It  is  the  same. 
Westward,  ft  Is  true,  tbe  greater  spaces 
of  green  run  almost  due  north  and 
south  In  a  long  line,  linked  up  by  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  squares  and  gardens 
showing  English  grass;  a  line  close  up 
to  bis  position — Bampetead  Heath, 
Regent's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Battersea 
Park,  Clapbom  Common,  Tooting  Com- 
'  mon — while  eastward  be  has  to  look 
iicross  a  long  stretch  from  Hackney 
Msrshes  and  Victoria  Park  to  Green- 
wich. But  apart  from  the  large  tracts 
the  east  side  has  its  share  of  the  cbar- 
ucterlstlc  peppering  of  green  that  is 
thicker  on  the  west.  Cemeteries  and 
inflrmary  gardens  sud  workhouse  gar- 
dens do  their  melancholy  best  to  re- 
place the  great  squares  of  the  wealth- 
ier side;  and  there  are  pathetic  little 
"recreation  gronnde"  and  small  spaces 
saved  for  the  lightening  and  oxygena- 
ting of  London  squalor  by  good  men 
or  well-advised  sutboriUes.  WIthtn 
the  County  of  London  tbe  Council  ad- 
ministers more  tban  four  thonsand 
acres    of    "open    spaces."       Nearly    a 


twelfth  part  of  tbe  whole  area  of 
Greater  London  lies  In  parka,  com- 
mons, squares,  and  other  sites  tor  the 
cnlUvaUon  of  trees,  plants,  and,  above 
all,  turf. 

"Nothing,"  said  tbe  great  Lord 
Verulam,  "Is  more  pleasant  to  tbe  eye 
than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn." 
He  had  his  Ideas  uu  that  and  other 
bortjcultural  matters  carried  out  in 
the  grave  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  "al- 
together reserved  and  law-breathing' 
as  Lamb  found  them.  Tbere  be  built 
a  summer-honse  on  "a  fair  mount" 
from  which  be  had  "an  uninterrupted 
prospect  of  tbe  neighboring  tlelds  as 
far  as  the  hills  of  Hlghgste  and  Hamp- 
stead."  This  from  Gray's  Inn!  It 
was  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  It 
was  little  moro  thon  a  century'  back 
that  Sir  Samuel  Komllly  found  bis 
chambers  chilly  because  tb«e  was 
"only  one  row  of  houses"  between  tbe 
Inn  and  Hampstead,  and  "a  northwest 
wind  blew  full  ogslnst"  his  wall.  So 
tbe  town  has  grown  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  eating  up  tbe  fields  to  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  But  tbe  gar- 
dens where  "Bacon  left  the  Impress 
of  his  foot"  remain,  and  so  do  a  thou- 
sand other  oases,  great  and  small,  in 
the  huge  desert  of  bricks.  Every  tiny 
pstch  of  grsss  at  tbe  back  of  tbe 
smallest  unit  of  Jerry  building  Is  a 
mouthful  spared  In  the  great  de- 
vouring of  the  country-side,  a  witness 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  English  to 
break  completely  with  tbe  land.  Your 
Continental  town-dweller  does  not  do 
the  thing  by  halves.  He  Is  a  city  bird 
pure  and  simple;  he  Is  content  to  dwell 
In  bis  barracklsh  block  of  flats,  with 
iisphsit  behind  It  and  a  door  openInK 
upon  the  street. 

The  Emperor  William  has  Just  been 
confiding  to  a  Munich  worthy  tbe  all- 
highest  wish  tbst  tbe  German  towns- 
man would  take  to  "the  dwelling- 
house  system,"  which  he  finds  so  Mm- 
lich   and    hequrm   among  tbe   Bnglish. 
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Tbe  wlBb  !■  a  plouB  one,  but  lilx  Maj- 
esty knowt  well  that  his  urban  bu1>- 
Jecta  have  not  sot  tbe  llttle-houee-wltU- 
a-blt-of -garden  feeling,  and  that  if  they 
had.  It  wonld  not  ran  to  It  "Tbe 
dwelling-house  system"  Is  an  expen- 
sive tblDg.  By  Tirtne  of  good  wages, 
taking  In  a  lodger,  and  desiring  it  rery 
Htrangly,  the  decent  artisan's  bouse- 
bold  can  hare  It  in  London;  and  a 
myriad  forlorn  little  patches  of  green 
behind  and  before  a  myriad  gloomy 
little  taonses  add  tbeir  tiny  voices  to 
tbe  great  chorus  of  color  that  goes  up 
to  the  sky  from  London.  Perhaps  the 
mualc  might  \x  clearer.  "Green"  Is 
a  relative  term,  and  the  green  or 
Tower  Hamlets  cemetery  is  not  tbe 
green  of  Parliament  Hill,  nor  tbe 
green  of  Parliament  Hill  tbe  green  of 
Grasmere.  But  green  it  Is,  and  may 
It  ever  be  so.  Away  with  Mr,  Wells's 
vision  of  a  London  totally  roofed  In. 
rainless  and  wlndleen,  lighted  artlH- 
clally  by  day  as  well  us  by  night! 
Smokeless  our  town  may  one  day  be, 
and  then  so  much  the  brighter  tbe 
prospect  for  that  admiring  ueronaut. 
AVhen  the  shower  of  Sooty  aud  tarry 
■natters,  of  sulphuric  acid,  ashes,  anil 
mineral  dust  has  ceased  to  blight  our 
shrubs  and  bnrt  our  trees  and  color 
our  grass  to  a  dingy  tone  of  tbe  hue 
of  hope,  tbe  true  wonderf  ulnese  of  tbe 
garden  apnces  of  our  capital  will  be  np- 
IMirent  to  the  heavens  and  all  In  them. 
The  story  aud  the  praise  of  London 
I'arka  and  Gardens '  is  told  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Evelyn  Cecil  in  ti  flue  volume  hav- 
ing some  forty  lllustratlouB  in  color  and 
otherwise  by  Lady  Victoria  Manners. 
It  Is  a  notable  and  worthy  addition  to 
the  immeasurable  literature  of  London. 
Mra.  Cecil  has  explored;  she  baa  gone 
Into  the  history  of  tbe  older  parks  and 
gardens;  she  has  tracked  down  and 
visited  grimy  "recreation  grounds'"  of 
recent  laying-out  hidden  in  tbe  grim- 
iest quarters;  sbe  has  foand  out  bow 
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to  have  quite  a  conntrifled  life  of  It 
In  the  town,  flitting  from  one  rural 
scene  to  another.  "With  a  railway 
time-table,  a  good  eye  for  color  in  se- 
lecting the  right  omnibus,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, every  green  patch  In  London 
can  be  reached  with  ease."  What  her 
work  misses  In  elaboration  on  tbe  his- 
torical side  It  makes  up  for  by  its  com- 
prehensiveness. About  six  months  ago 
u  fascinating  hlatorj-  of  tbe  sqaares  uf 
London  appeared,  in  which  Mr. 
Beresford  Chancellor  dealt  In  a  fnll 
and  leisurely  manner  with  the  associa- 
tions and  traditions  of  those  most  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  London  garden- 
spaces,  the  enclosed  yet  visible  sacrl- 
flces  of  the  builder  to  Nature  that  are 
the  peculiar  glory  of  Bloomsbury  and 
Belgravia,  and  are  dotted  about  la 
such  duller  neighborhoods  as  Camden 
Town  and  Kensington  and  Soutbwark. 
Mrs.  Cecil  disposes  of  the  squares  m 
a  chapter,  "a  faint  sketch."  sbe  catltt 
it,  of  their  history:  for  she  has  under- 
taken to  deal  with  all  the  parka  as 
well,  and  tlie  commons,  greens,  burial- 
grounds  and  noticeable  gardens  of  all 
Loudon  into  tbe  bargain.  Along  with 
the  history  aud  sociology  of  ber  Bnl>- 
Ject,  Mrs.  Cecil  gives  the  reader  a 
good  deal  of  horticultural  lore.  To 
several  sorts  of  reader  her  book  otters 
pleasant  reading.  Necessarily,  though, 
it  is  history  that  has  the  upper  band, 
and  on  almost  every  page  one  buds 
MiDiie  curious  wltneMs  of  the  way 
the  gardens,  small  aud  great,  have 
grown.  We  are  reminded  of  tbe 
delightful  fact  that  the  Bank  of 
England  itself,  the  heart  of  tbe  world's 
finance,  encloses  a  peaceful  and  beau- 
tiful garden,  once  the  churchyard  of 
the  absorbed  parish  of  St.  Chrlstopher- 
le-Stocks.  We  learn  that  Holbora  was 
once  a  favorable  place  for  vineyards, 
and  that  tbe  name  of  Vine  Street  is 
significant  of  the  forgotten  culture  of 
the  grai)e  by  the  Bishops  of  Ely  In 
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tUelr  London  rcHldence,  We  hear  how 
the  gurdea  of  the  Drapers  Company, 
ODce  that  of  Tbomas  Cromwell,  was 
IncreaBed  and  made  a  goodly  domain 
by  a  simple  method  truly  characterlHtic 
o(  that  great  man's  genius;  he  enclosed 
a  large  tract  out  of  bis  humbler  neigh- 
bors' gardens  when  they  adjoined  bis 

Tb«  Outlook. 


own,  and  tacitly  dared  tbem  to  ralee 
any  obJecUon — "No  man  durst  goe  to 
argue  the  matter,"  said  Stowe.  Of 
such  glimpses  into  tbe  rlcb  and  con- 
fused past  of  London  tbe  book  Is  fnll; 
and  It  gives,  above  all,  a  compreben- 
stve  view  of  tbe  great  city's  singular 
Rood  quality,  the  multitude  of  Its  ver- 
dant spaces. 
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Being  ODinuKlQUT  eitensiOD,  wholl;  wllb- 
oat  prajndloe.  of  the  folio  wtog  ad  Tertlsement 
from  •  momln^  paper : — 

TO  DEBUTANTES.  —  Lady  B.A. 
(London  Honora)  desires  PUPILS  lu 
Literature;  she  gives  instruction  In  all 
conversational  topics  of  current  Inter- 
eat,  plays,  books,  poetry,  &c.  No  lady 
is  educated  In  these  days  unless  thor- 
oughly versed  In  literature,  and  able 
to  apply  It  In  conversation.— Address, 
B.A.,  &c..  Bays  water. 

The  B.A.  Jog. 

We  win  turn  this  afternoon  to  Lit- 
erature, In  which,  as  my  advertise- 
ment states,  one  must  be  thoroughly 
voraed  In  order  to  be  considered 
educated.  We  will  begin  with  Mrs. 
Uumpkry  Ward,  whose  novels  are  al- 
most tbe  only  ones  written  by  n  living 
ivoumn  which  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  rend  or  to  kuow  something  of. 
Of  Mig>  Corelli.  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
l>ermiBsible  to  know  nothing,  however 
much  you  may  care  for  her  stories  in 
the  privacy  of  your  boudoir.  Indeed, 
it  is  perhaps  better  that  you  should 
disclaim  any  knowledge  of  tblH  author- 
ess, lu  spite  of  her  popularity  and  her 
remarkable  gifts.  Perhaps  your  best 
attitude  Is  one  of  amused  aloofness. 
"Ah,  yes,"  you  may  say,  when  a  part- 
ner is  so  ill-advised  as  to  mention  her 
latest  work — "ah,  yes,  I  have  seen  her 
name  on  title-pages.  I  think."  Then 
add:  "Was  not  she  the  favorite  author- 
ess or     Qfitm  ViefoHn.'''— this  with  a 


merry  little  laugh,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
loyal, but  as  an  indication  that,  after 
all,  great  rulers  of  Empire  may  not 
ueceBsarily  be  good  Judges  of  litera- 
ture, and  Indeed  are  forgivable  when 
they  err  in  that  direction. 

If  by  any  chance  your  partner  is  an 
entbustast  for  the  lady,  and  goes  on  to 
defend  her,  you  may  remark  genially 
that  you  are  always  frightened  of 
numbers,  and  to  read  In  a  crowd  ruins 
all  your  pleasure. 

Very  much  the  same  kind  of  temper 
I  would  recommend  with  respect  to 
Ur.  Hatl  CtUne,  who  Is  of  course  banal 
through  and  through.  It  is  now  very 
much  the  thing  to  greet  his  name  with 
a  chnckle  of  amusement.  "Ah,  yes," 
you  may  say  in  tbla  connection, 
"wasn't  It  he  of  whom  some  one  said 
that  he  always  wrote  at  the  top  Of  hlB 
voice?"  "Some  one"  ts  wisest  when 
speaking  to  the  ordinary  person;  but 
if  your  partner  seems  to  be  more  ad- 
vanced say  "poor  Oscar." 

But  to  return  to  Mrs,  Bwnphry  Ward. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  few  adjectives 
ready  for  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
do  you  think  of  her?"  or  "Why  do  yon 
like  her?"  Useful  phrases  will  be 
"More  like  George  Eltot  than  Jane  Avt- 
len,  1  always  think";  and  "Such  a  won- 
derful gift  for  what  one  might  call 
intellectual  emotion."  And  "Of  course 
one  could  wish  sometimes  that  her 
characters  bad  a  brisker  pulse;  but, 
after  all,  bo  much  of  life  U  equable. 
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Tbese    three   eenteaces 
'     you     througb     sBfely 


should 
enough. 

Before  1  vass  oa  to  deftl  with  other 
novelists — for,  of  course,  literature  In 
our  sense  of  the  word  means  little 
hot  action — I  would  point  out  to  you 
how  necessary  It  Is  at  the  outset  to  de- 
cide which  class  of  literary  talkers  you 
wish  to  ]oln~thoBe  who  claim  to  have 
read  ererytUng,  or  those  who  tell  the 
truth.  Both  are  right  enoagh;  but  to 
claim  to  have  read  alt  Is  a  pose  that 
requires  rather  a  deal  of  skill  to  keep 
It  up.  The  compensation  of  course 
IB  in  your  hrtlllant  reputation. 

To  those  of  you  who  choose  to  af- 
fect to  know  all  I  can  offer  some  use- 
ful advice.  Take  In  the  literary  pa- 
pers and  those  papers  that  have  good 
'literary  pages,  such  as  The  Tdeffraph 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  The 
Timet  and  The  Post  on  Thursdays. 
Read  the  reviews  carefully.  It  will 
take  half  an  hour  a  morning,  but  It 
will  be  time  well  spent.  From  each 
review  you  will  take  away  some  tri- 
fling bit  BignUlcant  fact,  which  will 
save,  If  it  does  not  increase,  your  repu- 
tntlon  during  the  day.  But  if  you 
have  missed  the  review  altogether  and, 
having  admtttetl  that  you  have  read  a 
iMok  that  you  have  never  seen,  are  at 
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a  loss  over  an  allusion  to  It,  you  should 
hold  your  head  for  a  moment  In  a  puz- 
zled way,  sod  then  Implore  your  part- 
ner to  remind  you  of  the  plot,  as  yon 
have  such  a  shocklag  memory.  Most 
men  are  so  keen  to  be  listened  to  that 
he  will  make  It  very  easy  lor  you; 
but  if  he  is  a  bad  talker  yet  a  severe 
cross-examiner  you  had  better  let 
something  that  he  says  remind  you  of 
something  else,  and  turn  the  subject. 
Of  course  a  mischievous,  suspicious 
man  could  no  doubt  catch  you  out  at 
once;  but  these  men  are  rare,  and  you 
would  probably  be  clever  enough  to 
see  a  danger-signal,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

I  may  close  this  lecture  with  a  tew 
general  remarks  which  you  will  And 
useful.      Thus: 

"What  a  pity  that  Hardu  now  writes 
so  little." 

"One  could  wish  that  CheslerUm  was 
not  quite  so  brlUtant.  If  only  he  vere 
lees  clever  he  might  be  so  good." 

"A  great  deal  of  nonsense  Is  talked 
about   Meredith'^  obscurity." 

"I  wish  that  Mr.  Hewlett  would  re- 
turn to  his  earlier  manner." 

"Few  recent  stories  have  so  moved 
me  as  The  Garden  of  Allah." 

"I  tried  Tbm  Weeks,  but  it  was  too 
silly." 
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One  haM  often  thought  it  a  plty 
Trench  did  not  give  op  a  chapter  In 
his  book  "The  Study  of  Words"  to 
that  bastard  EngllRh  that  calls  a  house 
"11  residence^"  and  deals  in  swelling 
and  pretentions  phrases.  He  had 
much  to  aay  about  the  "Immorality"  of 
various  English  words.  But  Is  there 
not  "Immorality"  in  a  way  of  speech 
oi'  writing  which  dresses  up  naked 
commonplace,  things  obvious  and  ordi- 
nary, in  what  the  speaker  or  writer  in- 
tends to  parade  as  the  purple  of  InU' 


guage?  Here  is  nn  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  we  mean.  When  the 
treaty  was  made  between  EIngland  and 
RuBslu.  the  "Spectator"  began  Ita  notes 
witlii  "We  tender  to  Sir  Edward  Orey 
our  hearty  congratulations  on,"  etc, 
Strlpt  of  verbiage  this  merely  meant 
that  the  writer  did  what  thousands  of 
UH  nn  doubt  were  doing  without  pom- 
posity. It  amounted  to  "We  congratu- 
late Sir  Edward  Grey"— or  "We 
heartily  congratulate  Sir  Edward 
fJrey"— "on   the   treaty    l>etween    Eng- 
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tuiid  Slid  Russia, "  A  plaiu  thing, 
quite,  wblcb  ought  sure)}'  to  be  put  lu 
tbe  plainest,  sbortest  Bngllgb.  Wliy 
tben  Introduce  the  Imftge  conveyed  In 
a  solemn  perlpbrasla  about  "tender^ 
Ing"?  Wbat  wUI  Smith  tblnk  of  Jones 
1(,  when  tbey  meet  In  tbe  street  to- 
morrow morning,  Jones,  instead  of  say- 
ing "Good  morning,  Ur.  Smltb,"  strllces 
ail  attitude  and,  with  bis  baud  on  bis 
heart,  esclaima,  "SuIIet  me,  Hr.  Smith, 
at  Ibis  Juncture  to  say  to  you — Good 
iiiomiDg"?  Or  fluppose  Jones  had  Just 
got  into  tbe  Uovemment;  what  would 
be  think  if  Smith,  instead  of  anying. 
"I  congratulate  you  heartily,  Mr. 
Jones,"  were  solemnly  to  Inflate  him- 
self and  slowly  out  with— "I  beg  to 
tender  to  yon,  Mr.  Jones,  my  hearty 
congratulatlone  on  tbe  announcement 
that  you  have  obtained  a  seat  In  bis 
Majesty's  Qovemment"?  Jones  would 
think.  "What  a  solemti  ass  the  man  is! 
He  is  trying  to  make  something  ex- 
ceptional out  of  the  motit  ordinary  con- 
gratulations." But,  happily,  a  ^ade 
Is  simply  a  spade  in  ordinary  talk. 
English  people  do  not— out  of  print- 
try  to  Invest  with  solemn  rites  their 
moat  ordluary  acts  and  thoughts.  We 
rememtier  bearing  a  political  leader— 
now  in  the  Government— speok  with 
cold  contempt  of  this  l>ad  habit  of  try- 
ing ore  rotundo  and  by  regal-seeming 
language  to  make  your  ordinary  aeem 
extraordinary.  He  took  for  his  text 
the  saying— sometimes  seen  In  print- 
that  some  man  or  other  appeared  "in 
faultlese  evening  attire,"  Instead  of 
"came  in  evening  dress." 

Oue  agreed  with  him,  of  course,  that 
tbe  pbrase  was  ludicrous.  Hardly  tbe 
Imagination  of  a  maidservant  will  con- 
jure up  visions  of  Mack-coat  and  white 
shirt  faultlessness.  But  "faultless 
evening  attire"  Is  not  one  of  the  worst 
olTenders.  It  Is  an  empty-head ed  thing, 
chatter  of  the  novelette,  nothing  more. 
There  Is  no  solemn  assamptlon  of  extra 
virtue  and  responsibility  a1>out  It,  as 


there  is  atraut  so  many  of  tbe«e  swell- 
bead  phraaee.  It  hardly  gulls  tbe  mo«t 
gullible.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  expression  "succulent  bivalve." 
about  which  so  much  fun  has  been 
made.  We  have  taken  It  as  a  familiar 
specimen,  but  would  not  make  too 
much  of  it.  Probably  tbe  man  who  In- 
vented It  bad  no  Idea  beyond  that  of 
avoiding  tbe  r^Ktltlon  of  tlie  word 
"oyster"  stnrerai  times  in  the  aatne 
sentence.  A  far  grosser  sinner  Is  a 
pbraae  tike  "select  aemlnary  for  young 
ladles"  or  "high-class  establishment," 
which  is — or  was— used  by  masters  and 
mlstresaes  to  convey  tbe  Idea  that 
theirs  Is  not  an  ordinary  "girls' 
school."  There  Is  no  Insincerity  In 
"succulent  bivalve"  for  "oyster";  but 
tbe  Insincerity  about  "select  seminary 
for  young  ladles"  is  rank,  smelling  to 
Heaven.  "A  nobleman's  seat"— that  Is 
a  displeasing  phrase,  found  in  a  certain 
type  of  directory  or  guide-book;  "resi- 
dence" for  "house."  "resides  at"  for 
■lives  at"  "oijsequies"  for  "burial"— 
11  vulgarity  of  mind  lurks  In  these. 
The  odd  thing  la  that  the  people  who 
are  >n  the  habit  of  aslng  this  kind  of 
language  believe  that  by  its  use  they 
are  avoiding  vulgarity.  We  recall  n 
tutor's  wife  once  saying  to  one  of  the 

pupils,  "Ob,  Mr. .  please  don't  lalk 

of  'a  lookln^-glasf.'  It  Is  so  Inelegnnt. 
I  have  always  understood  It  Is  to  be 
correctly  described  as  -a  mirror.' " 

To  all  this  some  people  may  reply, 
"What  does  It  matter?  Why  not  let 
tbe  'Spectator*  soy  'select  seminary'  In- 
stead of  'school.'  'mirror'  instead  of 
'looking-glass'— If  It  chooses?  Why 
not  let  It  'tender  Its  congratulations'  In- 
stead of  simply  'congratulating'?  Why 
not  let  people  'reside'  at  a  seat  If  they 
prefer  doing  that  to  'living'  at  a  house? 
It  Is  a  mere  question  as  to  style,  and 
you  are  fastldJous  In  objecting  to  these 
words  and  expressions."  But  tbat  la 
not  so.  It  Is  no  question  of  style  or 
fastidiousness.     An  for  style,   why.   It 
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ia  a  mlllton  mllee  away.  It  doen  uot 
come  into  the  dlscusalon  at  all.  Nor 
do  we  plead  for  bald  EugllBb  at  all 
times.  On  tbe  contrary,  distinction  of 
pbnise  and  a  nice— and  sometimeB  even 
a  curiooB— cbolce  of  words  and  meta- 
pbor  are  moat  welGome.  Without  tbem 
ttiere  mnet  be  literary  stagnation. 
Metapbor,  simile,  synonym  let  tbere  be 
by  all  means.  Writing  Is  an  art.  and 
these  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated. But  this  Is  a  very  different 
thing  from  uttering  your  common- 
places with  such  pomp  and  ritiul  as 
persuade  gulls  that  you  are  making  a 
"proDonncement"  of  great  weight  Por- 
tentonfluess,  where  there  Is  no  portent, 
disgusts.  Bombast,  where  tbere  is  tw 
bomb.  dlBgnats.  Swelling  wor^,  where 
thn'e  Is  no  need  to  swell,  disgust.  The 
man  who  "testifies  to  hia  approbatloD" 
of  us  instead  of  approving  ub  or  who 
"tenders  bis  congratulations"  Yb  too 
much  for  flesh  and  blood: 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man 

tbere  bel 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were 

be? 
We  should  show  ti>  the  door  a  man 
who  often  did  tills  sort  uf  thing;  or  at 
leaat  say  "Not  nt  home"  to  him.  Why 
then  should  we  not  sbon  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  or  back  of  the  Are  n  book 


or  a  pujier  iluit  Mlinipd  In  this  wuy? 
The  hambugging  esordimn  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  public  speech.  In 
the  House  of  Oommous  a  man  Is  done 
for  who  rises  solemnly,  places  his  hand 
on  his  breast  and  begins:  "Ur.  Speaker, 
Sir,  I  rise  on  this  occasion  In  order  to," 
etc.,  "and  I  think,  Sir,  that  I  shall  onlj- 
be  expressing  the  very  general  fe^ng 
of  this  Honse  when  I  remark  that  the 
speech  Just  delivered  by  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman"  etc.  Only  Emperors 
and  Dictators  can  do  this  sort  of  thing 
without  arousing  ridicule;  and  as  a  fact 
tliey  don't  do  It.  The  spectacle  of  an 
ordfuarr  person  "expressing,"  In  print 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  "a  sense  of  his 
approbation,"  or  "begging  to  tender  his 
heartiest  congratu lathi mt,"  onght  to  be- 
ludlcrouB  enough  even  to  a.  man  who 
never  saw  a  Joke  In  bis  life.  But  the 
iibBurdltj'  of  It  is  not  tbe  wornt  part. 
The  point  Is  that  these  pbrasei'  sacrl- 
tlce  truth.  They  claim  for  tbe  thing 
uttered  a  slgnlQcauce.  a  weight,  which 
it  does  uot  poBsess,  The  words.  In 
their  look  of  bunting  Import,  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the 
thing  said  or  writteu.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  "Immorality."  The  sense  to 
different  from  Trench's,  but  the  griev- 
ance Is  as  real  and  serious  as  any  he- 
liad  against  word  sinning. 


THE  WOODS  IN  WINTER 


It  ia  not  until  December  Ifl  well  ad- 
vanced that  tbe  acenery  of  British 
woodlands  Is  at  length  dominated  by 
tbe  pure  and  varied  tracery  of  the 
leafless  branches.  Before  the  gales  of 
early  winter  tbe  last  russet  leaves 
have  vanished  from  the  crowns  of  tbe 
oaks,  where  they  lingered  longest;  and 
now,  except  for  the  few  saplings  and 
low  bushes  of  oak  and  beech  which 
will    retain    tbelr    dead    leaves    untQ 


spring,  and  for  the  dark,  evergreen 
trees  which  glow  In  the  winter  land- 
scape with  deepened  but  still  sober  In- 
tensity, tbe  woodlands  are  wholly  dls- 
eucnmbered  at  last  of  the  Collage  of 
tbe  outworn  year,  and  stand  naked 
in  still  expectation.  If  once  we  will 
rid  ourselves  of  the  rdlcs  of  the  old 
conventional  Idea  tbat  winter  in  na- 
ture la  a  time  of  desolation  and 
squalor,  and  will  study  the  woods  with 
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Just  and  unprejudiced  eyes,  we  aball 
Ue  forced  to  recognize  tbat  they  have  a 
far  more  delicate  and  varied  beautj 
lu  late  December  than  they  had  all 
tbrougb  the  long  weeks  ot  later  Bum- 
mer, when  their  rerdure  had  become 
monotonous  and  dim.  The  beauty  of 
the  trees  In  mld-wlnter  owes  nothing 
to  the  adornment  o(  bloaaom  or  leaf. 
It  depends  on  the  strong,  underlying 
elements  uf  structure  and  line,  and 
has  thus  u  purer  and  uusterer  charm 
than  any  which  spring  can  give,  or  gor- 
geous and  flaming  October.  Nor  does 
the  twauty  o(  the  December  woodland 
need  the  external  aid  of  sunshine  and 
blue  sby.  The  black  and  elbowed 
tracery  of  the  crossing  oak  boughs,  or 
the  sensitive  tllnments  of  the  outer 
branches  of  the  wych-elm,  are  never 
seen  la  such  a  perfect  and  enhancing 
setting  as  against  the  grave,  gray 
skies  that  show  no  break  or  change 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  Beside  loveliness 
so  sober  and  self-contained  there  seems 
something  cloying  and  sensuous  In  the 
memory  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
Miiy,  and  a  tuiliulent  and  almost  de- 
mented violence  about  October's  fury 
and  flee. 

So  for  from  a  tree  being  chiefly 
recognizable  by  its  leaves,  the  dlSer- 
ences  of  growth  and  habit  between 
our  native  deciduous  species  are  never 
so  subtly  perceptible  as  when  the 
boughs  are  bare.  Among  the  trees 
of  the  winter  landscape  there  Is  also  a 
noteworthy  readjustment  of  values,  as 
compared  with  their  aspect  In  the  ver- 
dant months;  new  beauties  appear  In 
unexpected  places,  and  the  objects  of 
the  highest  summer  admiration  sink 
sometlniea  into  a  place  of  lessened  es- 
teem. The  beech  is  saved  from  dis- 
credit, when  deprived  of  the  more 
auperflclal  beauty  of  Its  leayea.  by  the 
majesty  of  Its  vast,  smooth  bote,  and 
clean,  springing  Itmbe.  As  the  raml- 
flcatlons  lessen,  the  strength  and  pu- 
rity of  the  beech's  lines  degenerate,  un- 


til the  small,  leaf-beating  twlga  all 
round  Its  head  often  become  a  mere 
crowded  sheaf  of  lanky  and  feeble 
sprays.  There  Is  feebleness,  too,  in 
winter  about  the  characteristic  lines 
of  the  elm;  the  noble  contours  of  its 
upper  boughs  In  summer  do  not  sur- 
vive the  falling  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
rather  meagre  and  undistinguished 
tracery  of  the  lesser  t>ougha  Is  un- 
worthy of  the  stature  and  dignity  ot 
the  trunk  and  larger  limits.  When  the 
concealment  of  the  leaves  Is  gone.  It  Is 
easy  to  detect  the  elm  as  a  top-heavy 
glunt,  and  weak  upon  his  legs.  The 
lines  of  the  oak,  on  the  other  band, 
are"  full  of  strength  and  varied  re- 
source to  the  very  tip  of  the  last 
rough,  Jutting  spur,  and  the  tree,  be- 
ing thoroughly  stanch  and  Individual 
from  root  to  crown,  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful In  Ita  winter  bareness  than  when 
It  wears  the  garb  of  summer,  which 
often  hides  more  beauty  than  it  be- 
stows. The  attraction  of  foliage  In 
treea  Is  doubtless  due  In  large  meas- 
ure to  Its  being  ao  closely  associated, 
not  only  with  the  pleasure  ot  warm 
weather  and  suuuy  skies,  but  with  all 
the  prosperous  frultfniness  of  summer 
and  harveat-tlme.  There  is  little  doubt, 
for  Instance,  that  In  the  case  of  the 
wych-elm  Its  actual  beauty  of  line  and 
even  of  color  la  greater  In  winter  than 
In  summer.  In  summer  It  has  a  con- 
ventional, rounded  form,  and  Its  foli- 
age Is  undlatlnctlve  and  dull.  In  win- 
ter, on  the  other  band,  no  tree  dis- 
plays the  more  feminine  qualities  of 
grace  and  delicacy  In  perfect  fulness 
with  so  little  sacrlflce  of  virile 
strength.  In  a  shapely  wych-elm, 
the  furrowed,  buttressed  trunk  and 
tall,  upsprlngtng  limbs  form  a  perfect 
expression  of  graceful  and  balanced 
power;  while  the  lines  of  the  lighter 
branches  are  as  lovely  as  thoee  of  the 
large,  and  the  smallest  outer  twigs 
seem  to  tremble  upon  the  air  like  deli- 
cate organa  of  perception.      The  hint 
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of  Btubbom  strengtb  wblch  gives  eo 
macta  of  tbeir  charact^  to  tbe  sky- 
traced  Unm  of  the  oak's  upi>er  bougliB 
can  best  be  realized  \ts  comparmg  It 
with  such  trees  as  the  walnut  and  tbe 
plane.  The  boughs  of  both  theae 
trees,  like  thone  of  tbe  oak,  aie  cou- 
iplcuoas  for  thefr  crooks  and  curves; 
but  tbejr  have  a  Blnuousness  of  a  very 
dUFereut  kind.  Walnut  branches  aeem 
to  writhe  slmplr  for  wrlthlng's  sake; 
and  the  softer  and  easier  cnrTes  of 
that  other  Introduced  species,  tbe 
plane,  seem  In  an  equal  degree  to  be 
purely  decorative  In  purpose.  Hut 
with  the  oak  It  Is  wholly  different. 
Each  crook  and  elbow  Is  braced 
against  the  assaults  of  tbe  wind  Into 
an  angle  of  tongb  resistance;  there  Is 
a  prop  or  a  fibrous  spring  ready  placed 
for  BncGor,  however  the  gale  may 
wrench  or  tug  at  the  boughs.  When 
the  wind  Is  violent  In  the  roof  of  the 
wood,  the  oak  branches  can  be  seen 
fighting  the  storm  with  a  different  mo- 
tion from  tbat  of  softer  trees.  There 
Ib  none  of  that  long,  pendnlons  swing 
of  top  or  boughs,  wblcb  Is  seen  In  the 
elm,  or  the  black  poplar,  or  the  pine; 
tbe  branches  move  continually,  but 
yield  little  In  any  one  direction,  and 
dance  and  rattle  like  steel.  The  oak's 
least  twig  has  a  resilience  and  a  tough- 
ness wblctt  alter  the  music  of  the  air; 
there  is  no  soughing  of  tbe  wind  in  a 
winter  oakwood,  in  the  full  sense  of 
tbat  long,  Alollan  Use  and  fall  which 
streams  from  a  black  crest  of  pines, 
or  from  the  elm  clump  in  a  wide 
Western  pasture.  Louder  still  is  the 
rattle — almost  like  tbe  sound  of  hall 
on  a  metal  roof — of  the  tough,  blunt 
spars  of  tbe  a«b;  but  tbe  ash  wins  In 
the  light  with  the  winter  gales  by  di- 
vesting Itself  of  ornament,  whereas  tbe 
oak  knows  how  to  combine  omaueut 
with  strength.  In  winter,  too,  we 
team  to  psy  fuller  attention  to  tbe  bark 
of  trees,  wblcb  In  as  different  In  every 
species    as   the    11  nee   of    the   boughs. 


Given  a  stiuare  foot  of  bark  from  n 
well-grown  specimen,  the  observer  of 
winter  trees  could  name  them  as  easily 
BB  he  could  from  the  sight  of  the  naked 
boughs  or  summer  leaf.  How  the 
wych-elm's  bark  differs  from  the  elm's 
In  Its  lower  ridges  and  more  clos^y 
parallel  furrows,  or  the  hornbeam's, 
from  the  beech's,  from  tbe  appearance 
as  of  a  wrestler's  straining  sinews  be- 
neath tbe  ekln-llke  rind;  these  and 
many  other  differences,  hard  to  de- 
scribe is  words,  bat  unmistakable  to 
the  eye  as  It  gains  In  knowledge,  are 
all  part  of  the  life  of  nature  wlilcb  is 
observed  most  easily  and  fully  in  the 
tranquil llty  of  the  mid- winter  days, 
when  the  woods  are  stripped  of  the 
veils  and  tbe  distractions  of  summer. 

It  is  the  strong  and  temperate 
beau^  of  the  bare  lines  of  the  trees 
wblcb  is  most  In  accord  with  the  gray, 
even  days  of  English  winter,  when 
there  Is  ao  Uttle  obvious  attraction  in 
the  climate,  but  so  wbolesome  and 
temperate  a  satisfaction.  Yet  In  tbe 
darkest  December  weather,  when  there 
is,  as  yet,  not  even  tbe  glitter  of  snow 
and  frost  to  give  a  harder  brilliance 
to  tbe  light,  tbe  mild  sunshine  will 
sometimes  break  through  the  clouds 
in  the  heart  of  tbe  day;  and  then  ItH 
low  light  strikes  from  the  winter  world 
a  sparing  brilliance  of  color  wblcb  Is 
surprising  In  Its  fugitive  richness.  In 
the  hillside  wood,  tbe  huge  tmnks  and 
smooth  boughs  of  the  beeches  sblne  in 
sliver  over  tbe  heaps  of  russet  bracken; 
tbe  packed  larch-crowns  tn  tbe  covert 
glow  to  a  light  and  ochreons  red,  and 
tbe  ripe  berries  of  the  scattered  hollies 
sparkle  brightly  over  their  glittering, 
Hprlng  coils.  Already  In  the  halr- 
llke  crest  of  the  willows,  whether  pol- 
larded or  free-growing,  tbe  heighten- 
ing of  the  light  reveals  in  the  glossy 
bark  a  tint  of  kindling  green;  and 
where  the  level  wands  of  the  osier- 
bed  stand  ranked  In  a  close  thicket, 
they  bam  forth  with  the  banded  crim- 
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80U  ood  orange  that  ts  tbe  most  bril- 
liant of  all  mld-wlnter  displays.  Such 
landacapeB  under  tbe  mild  winter  sun- 
Bblne  bBve  all  the  dellcacr  of  a  moon- 
light picture  In  the  flowery  woods  of 
spring,  with  tbe  added  reality  of  the 
day;  and  when  the  colors  kindle  to 
such  pure  and  equable  splendor  in  the 
fuglUve  noous,  tbe  mind  that  Is  at- 
tuned to  their  winter  slmpllcICF'  al- 
most marvels  at  the  memory  of  the 
eame  woodB  in  the  preaa  of  their  mid- 
summer life,  as  at  something  tropical 
and  overpowering. 

In  the  brief  and  quiet  days  at  tbe 
winter  solstice  the  life  of  the  woods 
seems  only  half  to  awaken  between 
one  long  night  and  the  next,  and  their 
wbole  ns[»ect  Is  one  of  peace.  The 
Inunmerable  leaves  of  autumn,  which 
a  month  ago  were  stUl  drltting  and 
Hying  in  every  hollow,  have  now  been 
packed  by  wind  and  rain  Into  deep 
matted  cari>etB,  and  are  already  re- 
solving Into  the  mould.  The  lite  of 
woodland  animals  and  birds  flows  on 
with  diminished  volume.  The  birds 
are  few  in  numbers,  except,  perhaps, 
when  some  vast  flock  of  immigrant 
wood  pigeons  settles  nightly  in  some 
thick  cover  of  tlrs;  and  the  ardor  of 
their  vltalltT  Is  lowered  in  tbe  ebbing 
of  the  year,  before  tbe  longer  light 
stirs  In  them  once  more  the  actlvltr 
and  passion  of  tbe  mating  season. 
When  the  songthmsh  is  heard  In  the 
mild,  soft  weather.  It  seems  only  to 
emphasize  the  prevailing  silence,,  by 
the  contrasted  association  of  the  mul- 
titudinous chorus  of  spring;  and  when 
the  pheasants  raise  their  roostlng- 
clamor  at  nightfall  In  the  boughs,  it 
seems  to  echo  through  a  naked  and 
empty  world.  Complete  hibernation 
Is  rare  among  animals  in  Britain,  com- 
pared with  the  unfailing  regularity  of 
the  winter  sleep  of  many  species  in 
more  rigorous  climates.  Yet  the  rust- 
ling run  and  sbrlll  pipe  of  vole  and 
fleldmouse.    so   constantly    present    In 


tbe  summer  thickets,  are  now  beard 
but  seldom;  tbe  squirrel  moves  only 
on  the  milder  days,  and  of  all  the  bats 
which  peopled  tbe  summer  dusk,  only 
the  common  plplstrelle  is  sometimes 
seen  hawking  In  tbe  full  light  of  the 
warmest  afternoons,  when  a  few  In- 
sects can  still  be  found  abroad. 

Tbe  deep  sense  of  peace  which  Ulls 
the  woods  at  midwinter  Is  nowhere  ex- 
pressed more  fully  than  whue  a  syl- 
van lake  or  pool  reflects  with  calm  sur- 
face the  grayness  of  the  patient  skies. 
Stained  by  the  autumn  scourlngs  of 
the  hills,  and  the  decay  of  Innumerable 
leaves,  the  water  Is  rarely  clear  and 
bright,  as  when  It  mirrors  the  clearer 
heavens  of  spring  and  summer;  It 
gleams  to  tbe  slantinK  light  that  strikes 
between  denser  mssses  of  cloud  In  tints 
of  yellowish  suffusion  from  the  rain- 
scoured  clay,  or  in  a  strange  jade-green 
opaqueness.  Where  the  naked  trees 
upon  the  margin  of  tbe  lake  project 
the  whole  length  of  their  reflection 
upon  its  unmoved  water,  tbey  present 
an  impression  of  enormous  columnar 
height,  such  as  can  Jiever  be  equalled 
after  the  leaves  of  tbe  summer  add 
substance  to  the  lines  of  their  upper 
bougbs.  This  winter  spectacle  of 
sleeping  water  and  mirrored  timbw 
has  been  Introduced  Into  many  unfa- 
miliar places  by  tbe  great  floods  of 
this  month. 

Very  soon  after  the  New  Year,  the 
Increased  brightness  about  4  o'clock 
on  some  clear  afternoon  makes  It  sud- 
denly unmistakable  that  the  year  has 
turned  In  its  path,  and  has  its  face  set 
again  towards  summer.  When  once 
the  afternoons  begin  to  lighten,  the 
sense  of  midwinter  rest  Is  gone;  new 
life  and  purpose  are  astir  In  nature, 
and  before  the  cud  of  January  the 
sharp  spring  call  of  the  great  titmouse 
warns  the  woodlands  that  the  time  of 
darkness  Is  gone.  But  up  to  Christ- 
mastime, although  there  la  already  a 
gain  of  a  minute  or  two  of  afternoon 
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llKbt  since  the  middle  of  tbe  montb, 
the  iDcreaae  1b  too  slight  to  make  Itself 
felt,  and  tbe  full  sense  of  rest  still 
broods  upon  nature.  Under  ttie  still- 
ness of  tbe  tree-bouBbs,  Interlacing 
their  varied  lines,  tbe  brief  dar  fades 
fortb  witboot  a  struggle,  seeming  a 
raere  fleeting  Interval  "between  a  sleep 
■and  a  sleep."    "The  days  do  Just  open 


and  shut,"  as  an  old  cottage  woman 
once  put  it  In  a  sunless  Christmastime. 
Yet  in  tbe  darkness  of  tbe  woodlands 
there  Is  no  sense  of  oppression  or 
gloom,  where  the  rear's  long  path  la 
ending.  While  goodwill  holds  sway  at 
Gbristmastlme  round  hnman  hearths, 
no  less  surely  over  tbe  world  of  nature 
without  there  dwells  the  spirit  of  peace. 
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Mr.  Kipling  has  found  literary  mate- 
rial In  bis  recent  tour  tn  Canada,  and 
will  publish  bis  Impressions  of  what 
he  saw  In  a  series  of  "Letters  to  the 
Family"  In  the  I^ndon  Morning  Post 

Stopford  A.  Brooke's  "The  Sea- 
Charm  of  Venice"  Is  a  charming  bit  of 
descrlptlTe  writing,  which  may  be  read 
and  re-read  with  pleasure.  Extending 
over  hardly  more  then  a  hundred  small 
pages  and  easily  read  In  an  hour  it 
Icares  a  vivid  and  abiding  Impression 
upon  tbe  mlod.    E.  p.  Dntton  &  Co. 

.Imong  the  novels  announced  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  for  publication  this 
spring  are  "The  Ix«dstone"  by  Will 
LilUbrldge;  "The  Husbands  of  Bdltb." 
by  George  Barr  UcCutcheon;  "My 
Lady  of  Cleeve"  by  Percy  J.  Hartley; 
"Meryl."  by  William  Tllllngbast  El- 
drldge;  '*Tbe  Mother  of  tbe  Man"  by 
Bden  Phllpotts;  and  "Lord  of  the 
World,"  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

The  liOndon  Publishers'  Circular 
prints  a  classlfled  snmmary  of  books 
published  In  England  In  1907.  New 
books  reached  9.914,  or  1,311  more 
than  In  1906.  Fiction  decreased 
slightly,  but  Increase  Is  shown  In  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy,  Law,  History 
nnd  Biography,  Poetry,  and  Medicine: 
while  Arts,   Srleiicen.  and    llliiHtrnted 


Works  rose  from  452  new  books  and  4T 
new  editions  to  86.^  nud  24U. 

Apropos  of  tbe  intimation  In  tbe  re- 
cent notice  In  Tbe  Living  Age  of  Miss 
Rllen  Bums  Sherman's  "Words  to  the 
Wise  and  Others"  that  the  book  showed 
eigan  of  Imitation  of  Bernard  Shaw, 
the  author  explains,  In  a  note  to  the 
reviewer,  that  the  whole  of  her  book 
was  written  at  least  a  year  before  sbe 
had  read  a  line  of  Shaw.  This  es- 
tablishes a  sort  of  intellectual  alibi, 
for  the  author  manifestly  could  not 
have  Imitated  what  she  had  not  read. 

"The  Beminlscences  of  Sir  Henrj- 
Eirummond  Wolff,"  In  two  rolumes. 
will  BOOQ  be  published  by  the  Macmil- 
luns.  Lord  Cmmer's  "Modem  Egypt," 
whlcb  has  also  been  announced  by 
Messrs.  Macmlllan.  will  not  be  ready 
untli  later  In  the  season;  but  the  Urst 
volume  of  the  English  edition  of  Ur. 
Uofetede  de  Groot'g  "Catalogue  Ral- 
Honne  of  the  Works  of  tbe  Most  Emi- 
nent Dutch  Masters  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century."  which  they  held  over  from 
tbe  autumn,  Is  expected  soon. 

The  sale  of  The  London  Times  to 
Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  nnd  bis  obbo- 
clates  Is  the  most  aHtonlshlnR  nnd  in 
some  ways  the  most  depressing  Inci- 
dent In  the  recent  history  of  London 
Journalism.  Mr.  Pearson  Is  the  cre- 
ator of  "Pearson's  Magazine"  and  the 
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foremost  exponent  of  HeuuatlODallsm  In 
EngllBh  Joamallam.  He  hag  tranB- 
formed  Tbe  Standard,  wbtch  he  ac- 
quired some  time  ago.  Into  sometlilng 
wnicta  has  nothing  but  the  name  to  re- 
call the  original  paper.  That  The 
Times  shonld  now  be  delivered  Into 
his  hands  Is  an  amazing  proof  of  the 
Inroads  of  the  "nev  Journalism." 

\ 
Several  notable  works  on  SoclallBm 
are  annoiuiced.  Mr.  Murra;  will  pnb- 
Ush  "A  Critical  Bzamtnatton  of  Social- 
ism" by  Mr.  W.  H.  Malloct,  a  booli 
which  Is  partially  founded  on  a  series 
of  addresses  delivered  during  tbe  win- 
ter of  1907  at  the  UulTersmea  of  New 
York,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore.  The  series  Is  described 
as  an  "examination  of  the  false  prin- 
ciples and  deficient  conceptions  of  fact 
which  lie  at  the  root,  and  form  the 
sole  distinguishing  feature,  of  all 
forms  of  Socialism."  From  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  Is  coming  a  volume  by 
Mr.  Amold-Porster,  M.F.,  entitled 
"English  Boclallsm  To-day:  Its  Teach- 
ing and  Its  Alms  Examined,"  being  a 
reprint  of  the  articles  published  In  the 
"Standard."  And  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall  vrili  publish  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell's  new  book,  "Christianity 
and  the  Social  Order,"  in  which  the 
author  maintalni  that  the  decline  of 
churctigoing  Is  balanced  by  the  enthu- 
siasm wldch  Socialism  Is  showing  It- 
self ahle  to  evoke. 

Two  volumes  of  "Miscellanies"  are 
to  be  added  to  the  "National"  edition 
of  Dickens.  The  Miscellanies  have 
never  before  been  Included  In  any  col- 
lection of  Dickens's  works,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  the  material — notably,  the 
ninjorlty  of  tbe  novelist's  contributions 
to  "HoDsehold  Words" — is  now  Identi- 


fied for  tbe  first  time.  Mr.  B.  W.  Matz. 
who  writes  an  IntraductlOD  to  the  vol- 
umes, states  that  tbe  "Contributors' 
Book,"  which  enabled  lilm  to  Identlfr 
the  "Household  Words"  contributions, 
is  now  In  tlie  posseBsIon  of  Mr.  B.  C. 
Lehmann,  M.P.,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented in  1903,  "as  a  memento  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wills,"  Only  the  pieces 
written  entirely  by  Dickens  have  been 
preserved  lu  the  forthcoming  volumes, 
though  Ids  Influence  and  frequent  col- 
laboration may  Ik  traced  thronghout 
the  pages  of  bis  paper.  Mr.  Hatz 
notes,  with  regard  to  one  of  these,  that 
"In  'Reprinted  Pieces'  there  is  a  chap- 
ter entitled  'A.  Plated  Article,'  and  as 
the  contents  of  the  volume  were  col- 
lected during  Dickens's  lifetime,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  consid- 
ered the  article  was  his.  Yet  we  find 
In  tbe  'Contributors'  Book'  that  It  was 
by  'C.  D.  and  W.  H.  W.'  (W.  H.  Wills), 
and  Wills  evidently  took  some  credit 
to  himself  for  it,  as  be  included  it  in 
bis  volume  of  'Old  Leaves,'  with  bis 
usual  acknowledgment  of  his  editor's 
assistance."  The  other  contents  of  the 
MlBCelianles  are  arranged  in  sections 
under  tbe  headings  of  "The  Examiner" 
— In  which  paper  tbe  publishers  were 
able  to  trace  a  number  of  contributions 
never  Identified  by  previous  searchers 
— "All  the  Year  Round,"  containing 
tbe  contributions  Identified  by  Frederic 
G.  Kltton,  "Plays,"  and  "Poems," 
Dickens's  other  articles  and  sketches 
from  ttie  Morning  Chronicle,  the 
Dally  News,  Tbe  Times,  his  con- 
tributions to  certain  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  his  Introductions  to  tKraks. 
which  the  publishers  announced  would 
form  part  of  tbe  "National"  edition, 
will  be  fonnd  added.  Cor  convenience 
in  grouping,  to  "Reprinted  Pieces." 
which  forms  Volume  XXXIV.  of  the 
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In  the  Convent  Garden^  Etc. 


IN  THE  CONVENT  GARDEN. 
Tbe  ball  flies  blgb  lu  the  aunny  nlr. 
-Catch   itl"    It   falls.       With    toBslmj 

hair 
And   fluttering  sklrta   and   shrieks  of 

glee 
They  race  It  to  the  shrubbery: 
Mary  and  Barbara,  neck  and  neck. 
They    laugh    and    race — to    a    sudden 

check. 
Their  voices  fall  In  a  dying  hush; 
For  there,  behind  that  flowering  bnsli. 
Aloft  upon  a  barren  Tree 
Hangs  One  In  agony. 

Full  on  His  face  the  westering  sun 
Shows  where  the  mortal  drops  hare 

The  wrlthen  body,  gaunt  and  bare. 
Gleams  ghastly  through  the  gentle  air. 
Where  white  flowera  wave  about  Ula 

feet. 
And    garden    sights    and    omells    are 

sweet, 
Childhood  and  play,  with  bated  breath, 
Look  face  to  face  on  pain  and  death; 
Where,  high,  alone,  upon  the  Tree 
Hangs  One  In  agony. 

Children,  laugh  on,  and  In  His  name 
Run,  throw  the  ball  and  Join  the  game. 
He  lores  your  laughter,  for  'twas  He 
Who  paid  the  price  that  bought  your 

glee. 
We  only  dare  to  laugh  and  play. 
To  Joy  In  tbe  sun  and  tbe  garden  gay. 
To  be  brave  and  happy  and  love  onr 

friends. 
And  be  glad  when  tbe  day  begins  and 

ends, 
Because  upon  tbe  bitter  Tree 
He  bangs  for  you  and  me. 

U.V. 


But  with  a  IlgbtueKS  worse  than  dread; 
That    you    but    laughefl,    who    sbotild 

have  led, 
And  tripped  like  dancers  amid  all  our 

dead. 

You  for  no  failure  we  lm|)each. 
Nor  for  those  bodies  In  the  breach. 
But  for  a  deeper  sballowness  of  speech. 

When    every     cheek    was    hot    with 

When  we  demanded  words  of  dame, 
O  ye  were  busy  but  to  shift  tbe  blame! 
StepAn  PMliipa. 

AFTERWARDS. 
Dearest,  when  1  lie  asleep. 

Will  you  come? 
Not,  perchance,  to  sigh  or  we^ 
Over  dust  that  Uetb  dumb; 
But  remembering  how  we  met 
In  the  snn-tldes  that  have  set. 
Though  you  think  that  1  forget. 

Dearest,  come! 

Where  the  tangled  grasses  blow 

In  the  wind. 
Come  as  In  tbe  long  ago. 
Sometimes  vexed  and  sometimes  kind. 
Come  for  Jnst  a  little  space 
To  that  solitary  place. 
With  the  sunshine  of  your  face. 

Defirest.  come! 

Leaves  shall  rustle  a  reply 

At  yoor  feet; 
Love  shall  answer  though  not  I. 
When  the  past  and  present  meet. 
Recollecting  words  once  spoken 
Ere  companlMisbip  was  broken— 
Jnst  to  bring  and  take  a  token. 

Dearest,  come! 

ArMw  h.  Salimm. 

Thr  Pan  Mill  UiciwliK. 


O  for  a  living  man  to  lead! 

That  will  not  babble  wben  we  bleed: 

O  for  the  silent  doer  of  the  deed! 

One  that  Is  happy  tn  his  height: 
And  one  that.  In  a  nation's  nlgbt. 
Hath  solitary  ceriltude  of  light! 

Sirs,    not  with  battle  lll-begtin 
We  charge  you.  not  with  fields  nnwon 
Nor  headlong  deaths  against  the  dark- 
ened gun; 


WORDS. 
Wben  I  take  pen  In  band  to  write 
Tbe  golden  words  of  love's  dellgbt 
That  all  the  happy  day  within 
My  bead  have  made  a  merry  din. 
On  flashing  pinions  Ihey  take  flight: 

And  leave  me  only,  as  of  old. 
Words  spiritless,  outworn  and  cold; 
And  so  this  paper,  white  as  curds, 
I  stain  with  dull  and  sombre  words 
Instead  of  singing  words  of  gold. 

Vlilfrid   irflwM   (HbsoH. 
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THE  TRUE  IMPERIAUSM. 


The  foUowlog  addreu  was  delivered 
by  me,  as  PreaWent  (or  tbe  year  1007 
of  the  Blrmlagbain  and  Midland  lUBtl- 
tute,  Id  the  Town  Hall,  at  Birmingham, 
on  the  lltb  of  December.  Aa  the  news- 
paper reportB  were  uecesaailly  con- 
densed, and  BB  the  address  may  per- 
haps appeal  to  a  wider  audience  than 
that  which  beard  It,  I  have  been  urged 
to  Klve  It  a  wider  publicity.  The  cour- 
tesy of  the  Editor  of  this  Review  baa 
provided  me  with  tbe  opportunity;  and 
tbe  address  is  accordingly  reproduced 
In  tbe  form  In  which  It  was  delivered. 

OUrZOH. 

I  have  taken  as  the  subject  of  my 
addreaa  to-day  what  1  describe  as  the 
I'tue  ImperiBllsm.  I  do  not  thereby 
anggest  that  there  Is  a  false  Imperial- 
ism, though  It  may  be  that  strange 
figures  aometimes  maaquMvde  under  a 
disguise  to  whicb  they  can  lay  no 
claim.  Hore  often  they  are  distorted 
Images  of  tbe  original,  deliberately 
coDBtmcted  for  purposes  of  censure  or 
ridicule  by  unacrupuioae  opponeots. 
In  truQi  there  cannot  be  a  false  Im- 
perialism, If  tbe  proper  aMSoing  of  the 
conception  as  the  Faith  of  Elmplre  t>e 
Lwriie  In  mind.  I  shall,  however,  as 
1  proceed,  hope  to  make  dear  the 
difference  between  the  original  and  the 
Ituser  caricatures  to  which  partlaan 
speech  and  writing  sometimes  give 
birth. 

I  have  chosen  tbla  subject  for  my 
addreas  for  two  reasons.  Id  the  Brst 
place  I  think  that  a  man  pUced  In  the 
imttorable  poaltlon  of  Presldeut  of  tbe 
Midland  Instltnte-a  position  that  baa 
l>een  flUed  by  many  of  the  most  dla- 
tlnguished  Bntflshmen  of  their  time, 
and  that  has  called  forth  many  uotable 
utterances  In  the  past— should,  if  he 
cannot  compete  with  his  predeceasors 
in  public  credit,  at  least  emulate  them 
hi  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with 


which  he  chooses  hie  message,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  I  apeak  of  Empire 
therefore  twcause  I  am  a  convinced 
and  unconquerable  Imperialist,  who  by 
the  accident  of  events  has  been  called 
upon  to  spend  the  whole  of  hla  work- 
ing manhood  In  the  stud}-  or  the  serv- 
ice of  Empire,  and  to  whom  it  has 
come  to  be  a  secular  religion,  embody- 
ing the  most  sacred  duty  of  the 
present,  and  the  brightest  hope  for  the 
future;  and  because,  so  feeling,  I  w^- 
come  a  platform  from  which  to  utter 
the  b^lef  that  is  in  me.  And  my 
second  reason  Is  this:  To  what  place 
could  I  come  more  likely  to  receive 
Buch  a.  message  with  an  enllgbtened 
but  businesslike  comprehension  than 
hwe?  The  cltliens  of  no  mean  cl^. 
who  with  a  geoluB  for  Industrial  enter- 
prise and  a  kfcai  patriotism  ttiat  Is 
almost  Hellenic  in  Its  ardor,  have 
raised  your  town  to  a  unique  place 
among  the  great  manufacturing  capl- 
tala,  not  merely  of  England  but  of  the 
world,  you  have  for  the  past  twenty 
years  Identtfled  youiBelves  wlQi  Oie 
politics  of  Empire.  Tou  have  nour- 
ished in  your  midst  and  have  again 
and  again  sent  out  on  his  public  mls- 
Hlon  the  greatest  hnperia)  statesman 
of  this  generation— the  man  of  whom, 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  hla 
irartlcular  views,  it  would  be  stark 
lirejndlce  to  Aeaj  that  he  Is  animated 
b}'  a  noble  devotion  to  his  connfy  and 
an  Impassioned  belief  in  Its  destinies. 
At  a  time  niien  other  places  and  dis- 
tricts have  fallen  away,  you  have 
stood  fast  to  your  convictions,  as  I 
doubt  not  that  when  tbe  opporinnIt.v 
offers  you  ivlll  do  again.  Where  then 
coulil  I  lietter  come  than  to  Birming- 
ham, to  attempt  an  analysis  and 
demonstration  of  the  faith  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  equally  In  you  and  In  mel 
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from  wbat  platform  ao  suitable  as  this 
Town  Hall,  wblch  Is  almost  tbe  central 
altar  ot  the  BrltlBta  democracj'.  should 
I  addreea  my  conntrymen  In  the  en- 
deflTtiF  to  show  them  what  It  Is  that 
Empire  means,  in  what  senae  it  is  vital 
to  them,  why  It  ought  to  be  deep  in 
their  hearts  and  fervent,  though  never 
boaBtfal.  on  their  tongue? 

I  have  no  time  to  deal  tbie  evening 
vdth  the  history  or  growth  of  the 
British  Empire.  Two  theories  have 
been  much  in  vogue  to  explain  the 
facts.  The  first  Is  t2ie  Idea  that  the 
Eimpire  has  been  built  up  by  a  succes- 
sion of  wicked  and  uoscrupulous  men, 
that  Bmpire-maken  are  aa  a  rule  com- 
mandment-breakers, and  that  procon- 
suls—a  claes  to  which  I  am  so  fortunate 
or  unfortooate  as  to  belong— represait 
in  general  a  peculiarly  dangerous  type. 
Years  ago,  before  Ur.  John  Uorley  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he 
could  deal  with  a  great  Empire  In  tbe 
spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  he  wrote 
a  book  In  which  be  spoke  of  Warren 
Habtln^a  as  "the  great  criminal"  and 
the  foundation  of  Brttlsb  dominion  in 
India  as  "a  long  train  of  Intrigue  and 
crime."  I  do  not  know  whether  with 
fuller  knowledge  be  would  hold  these 
views  now.  I  hope  not.  Anyhow  I 
believe  them  to  be  incapable  of  bis- 
torteal  demonstration.  Some  Empire- 
makers  have  been  bad  and  vicious 
mem  By  no  stretch  of  imnglnntlon 
could  Otesar  or  Napoleon  possibly  be 
desttibed  as  good  men.  But  these 
characterletics  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  making  of  Empires.  OHme  has 
bovered  over  the  birth  of  libert; 
equally  with  tliat  of  despotism,  and 
small  States  bave  produced  tbeir' 
villains  with  as  much  or  as  little  regu- 
larity as  large  ones.  If  we  look  at  tbe 
list  of  tbe  men  who  have  carved  out 
the  Britlfh  Empire,  we  shall  find  that 
moral  virtues,  a  spirit  of  humanity, 
and  an  almost  puritiinlcal  fervor  bave 


been  more  common  qualities  than  those 
of  tbe  filibuster -or  the  bandit  In 
India  In  particular,  after  a  careful  ex- 
umlnation  of  tbe  evidence,  I  hold  tbat 
no  substantial  case  can  be  made  oat 
either  against  Olive  or  Warren  Hast- 
ings; and  that  tbose  who  have  added 
most  to  our  Empira  there  bave  been 
men  with  clean  hands  and  a  high 
moral  purpose.  Empire  In  general  can 
no  more  be  fairly  discredited  by  a  slur 
upon  the  character  of  Its  agents,  often 
working  amid  surroundings  of  political 
and  moral  upheaval,  than  painting  or 
poetry  can  be  condemned  because  some 
poets  have  been  Immoral  and  some 
painters  lax. 

Tbe  second  theory,  which  I  believe 
to  be  equally  fallacious.  Is  summed  up 
In  the  famous  phrase  that  the  BdtMi 
Empire  was  acquired  In  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind:  or  In  the  more  recwit 
apophthegm  that  what  was  won  In  a 
night  may  be  lost  in  a  day.  It  has 
needed  many  days  and  dlghts,  evoi  In 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  terms,  and 
the  concentrated  purpose  of  many 
mlndS,  to  build  the  British  Empire. 
True  It  may  be  that  our  advance  bas 
often  been  fortuitous,  ttiat  we  have 
blundered  Into  many  of  our  greatest 
triumphs,  and  that  we  bave  often 
been  compelled  to  go  forward  be- 
cause ot  tbe  short-sighted  precipita- 
tion with  which  we  had  previously  en- 
deavored to  ffo  back.  But  while  the 
masses  of  men,  and  even  tbe  states- 
men, who  are  by  no  means  as  a  class 
more  far-sighted  than  their  fellowa, 
have  thus  stumbled  and  erred,  in  the 
background  bave  been  working  unseM) 
bat  iKiwerful  forces,  the  spirit  of  euter- 
lirlse  Inherent  in  our  race,  the  laws  of 
economic  and  political  gravitation,  and 
tbe  dynamic  concepttone  of  mastM- 
mlnds.  Warren  Hastings  and  Welles- 
ley  foresaw  an  India  very  dUtevent 
from  tbe  India  of  tbe  count! ng-bonse. 
Rhodes  conceived  a  Brittoh  Africa 
stretching  from    tbe    Northern   to   the 
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Soutliem  seoB.  I  would  describe  tlie 
Empkra  tbereCon  as  the  resnlt.  not  ot 
an  accident  or  a  aerlefi  of  accidentB, 
but  oC  an  Uutlact— ttiat  Ineradicable 
and  dlrlndr  implanted  Impulee,  which 
baa  sent  the  Ulngl'"^!"'""  forth  into  the 
utteimoat  parts  of  the  earth,  and  made 
him  there  the  parent  ot  new  Bocietles 
and  the  acvhitect  of  unpremeditated 
creatlona. 

At  a  result  of  three  centurlee  ol  such 
effort,  we  liave  the  British  Bmplre  as 
It  now  exists.  It  is  recorded  that 
Philip  tbe  Second  of  Spaiii  in  the 
reifn  of  Queen  Elisabeth  took  a  small 
map  ot  the  world,  laid  his  little  finger 
upon  the  tin;  apot  of  England,  and 
having  thoa  obliterated  it,  asked  where 
England  was.  It  was  nowhere  tbes. 
But  br  CMitraflt  It  Is  everrwhere  now. 
I  do  not  propose  to  parade  the  arith- 
metical constltneate  of  the  Eknplre  be- 
fore you  or  to  exalt  In  the  nnmber  ot 
territories,  and  islands,  and  cities,  and 
peoples  that  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  our  King.  I  have  not  brought  a 
map  liere,  with  vermilion  splashes 
apreed  about  over  sea  and  land. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  abont  one 
fourth  of  the  world's  surface  and  more 
ttian  one-fourth  of  the  world's  Intiabl- 
tants  are  included  in  ttie  British 
Domlnton.  It  la  the  largest  Ehuplre 
that  now  exlata  or  that  ever  has 
existed.  It  is  also  unique  in  character 
and  organicatloa.  But  numbers  are 
not  the  main  thing,  except  as  Indicat- 
ing the  scale  of  importance  and 
responatbilltr;  th«  test  is  not  size,  but 
the  work  done,  the  good  things  accom- 
plished, the  bad  things  wiped  ont,  the 
general  impreas  left  upon  the  well-be- 
ing of  mankind. 

Two  features  we  may  at  once  notice. 
AVherever  tbis  Sknplre  has  extended 
Its  borders— and  I  am  far  from  confln- 
iug  the  claim  to  tlie  British  Empire, 
though  I  think  it  Is  on  the  whole  more 
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true  of  Anglo-Saxon  expansion  than  of 
other  races— there  misacy  and  oppres- 
slou,  anarohy  and  destitution,  supersti- 
tion and  bigotry,  have  tended  to 
disappear,  and  hare  been  replaced  by 
peace,  Justice,  prosperity,  bumanitjr, 
and  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
action.  I  need  not  labor  that  point. 
But  there  also  has  sprung,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unique  la  the  history  of 
Empires,  a  passion  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm which  makes  the  heart  of  the 
remotest  British  cltlaen  thrill  at  the 
thought  of  the  destiny  which  he 
shares,  and  causes  him  to  revere  a 
particular  piece  of  colored  bunting  as 
the  symbol  of  all  that  Is  noblest  in  his 
own  nature  and  of  best  Import  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  When  Borne  was 
threatened  by  the  barbariana,  she 
called  to  her  standard  her  scattered 
legions  from  far  and  near,  and  they 
frequently  rebelled  and  mutinied  on 
the  way.  But  there  nev^  rallied  to 
her  aid  the  offsiiTlng  of  her  own  loins, 
as  Anstralla  and  Canada  poured  their 
volunteer  maalH)od  into  South  Africa. 
Crowds  of  titled  Franks  and  Goths 
paraded  the  streets  of  Bome,  and  were 
even  designated  Roman  senators  and 
cltlaens.  But  they  were  quite  as  ready 
to  pillage  its  temples  as  to  marvel  at 
tliem.  It  is  this  particular  loyalty, 
which  is  more  Uian  patriotism,  since  it 
inspires  not  the  Englishman  only,  but 
the  torelgn-bom  members  of  tbe  Em- 
pire, tbe  African  chieftain  or  tlie 
Indian  prince^  who  are  poles  apart 
from  the  Bngllrtiman.  which  strikes 
me  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  onr 
Empire.  Partly,  and  more  of  course 
In  the  case  of  the  Englishman  than  of 
alien  races,  it  arises  from  the  sense  of 
common  cltleenship.  More  still,  and 
irrespective  of  race,  it  seems  to  be 
identified  with  the  conception  of  a 
single  and  powerful  Soveielgn.  I  have 
no  time  to  develop  this  point  to-night. 
But  Just  as  a  Ctesar  was  found  to  be 
essential   to  tbe  Roman  Empire,   and 
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tbe  magic  of  tbe  name  and  conc^tlon 
continued  to  prevail  even  after  tbey 
had  been  dtabonored  by  mllitair  up- 
starts or  contemptible  debaucbeee,  so 
I  believe  tbe  Brttiah  Empire  to  be  in- 
separable in>m  tbe  Idea  of  a  single 
sovereign,  of  ancient  lineage,  and  per- 
sonal prestige.  Tbere  Is  no  limit,  in 
sagacions  bands,  to  tbe  useful  and 
even  indispensable  capacities  of  tbe 
Brldsb  Crown.  A  Britlsb  Empire 
ttuit  had  no  visible  bead  but  a  Prime 
Minister,  or  even  the  President  of  a 
Republic,  would  not  last  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

Great  Britain,  bowever,  is  by  no 
means  alone  In  ber  career  of  Empire. 
She  started  earlier  upon  tbe  qnest,  im- 
paled thereto  by  the  roving  spirit  of 
her  sons,  by  lier  aptitude  both  for  the 
sea  and  for  trade,  and  In  the  last  cen- 
tury by  her  early  command  of  tbe  re- 
sonrces  of  coal  and  steam.  But  tbe 
example  has  found  faithful  followers, 
and  expansion  seems  to  be  tbe  law  of 
the  modem  vigorona  and  progresBlve 
State.  How  futile  It  Is  to  decry  em; 
pire,  or  to  protest  that  virtue  Is  only 
found  or  Is  more  readily  fonnd  In  small 
communities,  when  we  observe  that 
otlier  nations,  alike  tbe  most  au- 
tocrotic  and  the  most  republican,  are 
following  a  similar  bent.  If  Russian 
expansion  Is  capable  of  being  regarded 
as  Ceasarlsm,  and  of  being  IdentlOed 
with  the  Imperialism  of  material 
rather  tban  moral  force,  what  Is  to  be 
said  of  the  Empire-making  phase  upon 
which  America,  the  most  democratic 
and  hitherto  tbe  least  Imperial  of  all 
grent  countries,  has  entered?  t  be- 
lieve that  even  at  this  moment  if  you 
were  to  poll  the  whole  of  tbe  United 
States,  you  wonld  find  a  large  aud  |x>a- 
slbly  an  overwhelmiDg  majority  op- 
posed to  any  concrete  policy  of  impe- 
rial expansion.  But  circumstances 
have  proved  too  strong  for  the  Ameri- 
cans.   Tbe  same  Impulse  tbat  carried 


them  early  in  tbe  last  century  to  tbe 
Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  now  that  tbe 
continent  has  filled  up,  la  driving 
them  furttier  afield.  It  bos  compelled 
tbem  to  lay  bands  upon  the  Samosn 
aud  Sandwich  groups  in  the  open  Pa- 
cific, to  assume  charge  of  Porto  Klco 
as  tbey  will  ultimately  have  to  BBSome 
charge  of  Cuba,  to  clutch  at  the  Istb- 
mas  of  Panama,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Philippines  to  stretch  out  their  hands 
even  to  the  shores  of  Asia.  Political 
parties  may  denounce,  and  the  more 
thoughtful  Amertcaas  may  deplore,  the 
expansion.  But  I  doubt  if  any  Pres- 
ident, Democratic  or  Republican,  will 
come  to  Congress  with  a  message  pro- 
posing to  revoke  it.  If  then,  even  ia 
ttie  case  of  a  nation  where  tbere  is  so 
little  of  the  Instinct  of  militarism  or 
aggrandisement  as  America,  tbe  coun- 
try is  found  heading  straight  towards 
an  Imperial  destiny.  Is  not  the  conclu- 
sion inevitable  that  she  Is  merely  obey- 
ing a  general  law,  and  that  Provi- 
dence, once  pronounced  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions.  Is  now 
found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  big 
nations?  In  Europe  tbe  same  lesson 
Is  taught  by  Germany,  which  has  re- 
pudiated Bismarck's  warnings  against 
over-seas  adventure;  t>y  Italy,  which 
has  barely  achieved  national  consoli- 
dation before  sbe  starts  forth  upon  ex- 
ternal expansion;  and  by  France,  the 
growth  of  whose  Colonial  Empire  is 
only  second  to  that  of  our  own.  Japan 
has  been  swept  Into  tbe  same  vortex 
and  cannot  resist  the  Inexorable  com- 
pulsion. If  tbe  doom  of  small  nations 
has  not  sounded,  at  least  the  day  of 
great  nations  seems  to  have  dawned. 
Am  Id  these  modern  Empires  tbe 
British  Empire  stands  distinguished, 
not  merely  by  Its  earlier  start  and  Its 
superior  extent  but  also  by  its  unique 
composition.  It  is  not  a  mere  group- 
ing of  territorial  acqulsltloas  achieved 
by  the  valor  or  good  fortune  of  the 
race.      It  is  not  a  cluster  of  subordi- 
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nute  titilts  grouped  in  defereatlal  pow 
round  an  Imperial  ceatre.  It  1b  nei- 
ther a  mllltaiT  Empire,  as  was  that  of 
Borne,  nor  a  federal  Slmplre,  as  1b  that 
of  modem  G^maDy.  We  may  dletin- 
pilah  four  factors  In  it  which  in  a  pe- 
culiar but  not  inharmonious  relatloa  to 
each  other  constitute  the  whole.  I 
know  of  no  Image  more  apposite  than 
the  astronomical  phenomenoa  of  the 
planet  Saturn  with  Its  concentric  rings. 

sun  as.  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  stead- 
fast shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  riug. 

lu  the  centre  Is  the  core  and  heart  of 
the  Empire  in  these  Islands,  whence 
flows  the  central  light  and  flame.  In 
the  language  of  politics  we  furnish  the 
supreme  gownment,  we  exercise  s 
general  control  over  the  policy,  and  we 
undertake  the  naval  and  military  de- 
fence. Around  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem reTolTe  two  rings  of  scarcely  In- 
fwrtor  brightness,  each  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  satellltee,  great  and 
small,  spinning  In  an  ordered  maze  of 
light  and  sound.  One  consists  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  peopled  by  our 
own  kin,  equal  and  Independent  na- 
tions, not  merely  In  the  making  bnt  In 
fact;  the  other  or  secondary  ring  con- 
sists of  the  Grown  Colonies  and  re- 
maining imperial  poBsesslons  and  pro- 
tectorates. Aitd  then,  just  as  among 
the  encircling  belts  ot  the  planet  Sat- 
urn Is  seen  a  mysterious  film  of  darker 
hue,  which  la  known  to  astronomers  as 
the  Grape  or  Dusky  ring,  so  around 
the  plrot  of  our  imperial  system  re- 
volves the  darker  rim  of  India,  a 
whirlwlttd  ot  BclutUlaUiig  stare,  drawn 
into  the  aame  orbit  and  obedient  to  tbe 
same  law.  The  simile  Is  no  fantastic 
one:  tor  it  is  Intended  to  show  to  you 
that  each  part  in  the  imperial  system 
is  co-ordinated  to  the  other,  and  that 
centre  and  oDtskirts  move  In  deference 
to  the  same  mTstenoas  rule.  Yon 
cannot  in  tbe  Empire  any  more  than 
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in  the  constellation  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  argue  that  the  cen- 
tre is  more  important  than  the  cir- 
cumference. I  remember  reading  a 
few  years  ago  a  remark  made  by  the 
present  Prime  Hlniater  that  the  object 
of  hie  party  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  centre  of  tbe  Empire,  instead  of 
waeting  our  force  npon  Its  outskirts. 
Tbe  first  part  of  the  BOitejace  was 
sound  enongh.  But  there  was  a 
world  of  fallacy,  and  as  I  think  of 
danger,  in  the  second.  It  showed 
in  a  fiash  the  difference  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  anti-Imperial  stand- 
point. To  the  Imperialist  the  out- 
skirts of  Empire — India,  Canada,  New 
Zealand.  Natal — are  not  lees  Important 
than  Ix>ndon,  Liverpool,  or  Birming- 
ham. We  ought  not  to  think  more  of 
them,  but  we  ought  not  to  think  less. 
If  the  Colonies  had  taken  a  similar 
line  we  should  have  had  no  Colonial 
contingents  In  South  Africa.  If  they 
should  henceforward  begin  to  think 
mainly  or  exclusively,  of  themselves  as 
the  Inhabitants  of  these  Islands  were 
Invited  In  this  passage  to  do,  you 
would  very  soon  have  no  Colonies 
to  think  about  at  all.  It  there  were 
no  outskirts  there  would  be  no  Em- 
pire. As  America  has  gone  so  might 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
(TO.  There  are  plenty  of  influences  at 
work  to  tempt  or  encourage  the  sever- 
ance. A  sheaf  ot  popular  arguments 
could  easily  be  found  for  casting  off 
the  Indian  bnrden.  Other  countries, 
more  wide  awake  than  ourselves, 
would  speedily  relieve  us  of  the  re- 
maining excrescences,  and,  the  out- 
skirts thns  conveniently  disposed  ol, 
we  might  devote  ourselvee  with  ardor 
to  the  task  of  strengthening  the  centre, 
which  by  that  time  would  be  a  centre 
of  nothing,  because  Its  circumference 
would  have  ceased  to  exist 

I  Invite  you  to  pause  for  a  moment 
at  this   point  and   to   think  of   what 
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the  position  of  thto  country  would  be 
If  BDcb  consequenceB  were  to  eaaue. 
I  ihould  like  to  bring  It  home  to  tbe 
Euglleb  working  mail,  wbo  is  evetr 
wblt  as  mucb  concerned  as  tbe  pro- 
consul or  tbe  statesman.  Wben  he  Is 
told  thtit  tbe  Umpire  1b  a  corrupt,  or 
Immoral,  or  useless  thing,  let  blm  pic- 
ture to  himself  bow  be  would  fare 
without  It  Let  ue  suppose  then  that 
our  great  Colonies  have  left  ns, 
whether,  to  use  tbe  well-known  simile 
of  the  French  Btetesman,  they  have 
dropped  like  ripe  pears  off  tbe  branch, 
or  have  been  estranged  by  some  act 
of  contumely  or  policy  of  IndltTerence. 
Let  UB  assume  that  India  has  cast  off 
our  yoke,  and  Is  either  a  prey  to  Intes- 
tine warfare,  or,  as  la  more  probable. 
Is  being  cut  to  pieces  by  rival  Powers. 
Wben  India  has  gone  and  tbe  great 
Colonies  have  gone,  do  yon  suppose 
that  we  can  stop  there?  Your  porta 
and  coaling  stations,  your  fortresses 
and  dockyards,  your  Crown  Colonies 
and  protectorated  will  go  too.  For 
either  they  will  be  unnecessary  as  the 
toll-gates  and  barbicans  of  an  empire 
that  has  vanished,  or  they  will  be 
taken  by  an  enemy  more  powerful 
than  yourselves.  Then  with  a  navy 
reduced,  for  there  would  be  nothing 
but  tbese  shores  for  It  to  defend,  and 
with  a  small  army  cooflned  to  home- 
service,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  our 
home  population}  England,  from  hav- 
ing been  the  arbiter,  would  sink,  at 
the  best  hito  the  Inglorious  pla?- 
ground,  of  the  worid.  Our  antlanl- 
tlee,  our  natural  beauties,  oar  relics  of 
a  once  mighty  sovereignty,  our  castles 
and  cathedrals,  our  mansion  houses 
and  parks,  would  attract  a  crowd  of 
wandering  pilgrims.  People  would 
come  to  see  us  Just  as  they  climb  the 
Acropolis  at  Athene,  or  ascend  tbe 
waters  of  the  Nile.  A  congested  pop- 
ulation, ministering  to  our  reduced 
wants,  and  unBUStalned  by  the  enor- 
mous demand  from  India  and  the  Colo- 


nies, would  lead  a  sordid  existence, 
with  no  natural  outlet  lor  its  overflow, 
with  DO  markets  for  its  manufactures 
beyond  such  as  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially barred  to  it  by  bosUle  UriSs. 
with  no  aspiration  but  a  narrow  and 
selfish  materialism,  and,  above  ail. 
with  no  training  tor  Its  manhood.  Our 
emigrants,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
lands  where  they  could  still  remain 
British  citizeas  and  live  and  work  un- 
der the  British  flag,  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  wblrpool  of  American 
coamopoUtanlem,  or  would  be  con- 
certed into  foreigners  and  alien  h. 
England  would  become  a  sort  of  glorl- 
fled  Belgium.  As  for  the  priceless  as- 
set of  the  national  character,  without 
a  world  to  coDauer  or  a  duty  to  per- 
form, it  would  rot  of  atrophy  and  In- 
anition. To  use  Wordsworth's  splen- 
did simile— "the  flood  of  British  free- 
dom would  perish  In  bogs  and  sands, 
and  to  evil  and  to  good  be  lost  for 
ever." 

I  am  not  contending  for  a  moment 
that  sucb  is  the  picture  which  even 
tbe  most  partisan  or  perverted  Imagi- 
nation deliberately  sets  before  itself. 
But  assuredly  It  Is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  tbe  P0III7  which  many 
preach.  Qreat  Empires  before  now 
have  sunk  to  small  States.  It  may  be 
that  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  turn  of 
England  will  come  too.  But  at  least 
let  It  not  be  done  of  her  own  act,  and 
iu  tbe  plenitude  of  her  powers. 
Whatever  our  polltlcB,  let  ns  not  volun- 
tarily allow  our  locks  to  be  shorn.  Id 
Empire  we  have  found  not  merely  tbe 
key  to  gtory  and  wealth,  but  the  call 
to  duty,  and  the  means  of  service  to 
mankind.  Let  ub  no  more  forswear 
Empire  than  we  would  adjure  our  own 

Such  being  the  manuer  in  which 
Empire  has  been  won  and  is  now  held, 
in  what  spirit  should  It  be  adminis- 
tered or  regarded?       The  answer  to 
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that  question  will  give  ub  the  trne  Im- 
periaUBtn.  It  70a  bave  an  Empire 
yon  must  have  ImpeTiaUsm,  Imperlal- 
l«in  btiog  tbe  ewence  or  Bpint  of  Em- 
pire. An  Bmplre  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  Imperialism  anr  more 
than  a  workebop  can  be  mn  wltbont  a 
knowledge  of  mecbanlcs,  or  a  picture 
gallery  without  a  aenBe  ot  art.  Btren 
tbe  Roman  Biaplre,  starting  as  it  did 
with  tbe  passion  for  conquest,  before 
long  deTel<4>ed  an  idea,  which  was  tbe 
diffusion  of  law  and  order  throogb  tbe 
entire  ctvUlBed  world,  sarroanded  by 
but  defended  from  tbe  barbarian  ring. 
That  was  the  Imperialism  of  Ancient 
Home.  Tbe  Roman  Empire  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  anacbronlettc  and  anom- 
alous as  in  many  respects  It  was,  re- 
tained Its  existence  because  tbere  was 
connected  with  It  a  survival  of  tbe 
xnme  Idea,  tbe  idea  of  order  amid  an- 
archy, of  universal  authority  and  a 
universal  law.  Ctiarlemange  and  Na- 
lioleon,  Alexander  and  A1cbar.,.each  bad 
Mb  Imperial  Idea.    What  then  should 


First  let  me  repudiate  tbe  many  carl- 
cntures  wblcb  are  pnt  forward  with 
sucb  aasplcloue  alacrity  by  those  who 
are  enemies  to  Imperialism  because 
tliey  are  enemies  to  Empire  itself. 
Tbere  nre  many  of  these  grinning 
masks  set  up  to  frighten  or  deceive, 
and  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  ot  the  ma- 
jority of  litem,  Indicating  their  spuri- 
ous manufacture,  that  their  authors 
cannot  describe  them  by  tbe  ordinary 
resources  of  the  BngllBb  language. 
Sometimes  we  are  told  tbat  imperial- 
ism Is  Militarism,  which  I  see  deHned 
In  the  dictionaries  as  an  excess  of  the 
military  spirit.  I  confess  that  to  ac- 
cuse ns  In  this  country  ot  mlUtarlBm, 
wbea  It  is  with  tbe  utmost  difficulty 
that  we  obtain  recruits  for  our  ex- 
ceedingly limited  army,  when  tbe  sol- 
dier's uniform,  Instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  It  ought  to  be.  ss  a  source 
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ot  pride,  aeeme  generally  to  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  something  to  be  ashamed 
of  and  hidden  away,  when  we  are  so 
absurdly  backward  in  military  organi- 
zation tbat  every  fresh  War  Minister 
seeks  to  distlngnlsb  himself  by  lavent- 
lug  a  new  military  system  (which  com- 
monly passes  into  oblivion  along  with 
Its  author),  and  so  deficient  In  military 
knowledge  tbat  we  go  to  war  without 
insps  of  tbe  country  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  invade  or  defend,  when 
it  Is  notorious  among  foreign  nations 
that  a  British  Government  almost  has 
to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  before  It  wilt 
consent  to  fight,  and  when,  Iiaving 
gone  to  war,  we  only  come  through. 
If  we  do,  after  a  series  of  deplorable 
fisBcoes  and  blunders  at  tbe  start,— I 
say  that  to  accuse  such  a  people  of  be- 
ing easily  tempted  Into  a  policy  of  mili- 
tary adventure  or  braggadocio  Is  al- 
most a  Joke.  II  on  the  otbet  band  mil- 
itarism were  held  to  imply  that  upon 
every  naUon  la  Imposed  the  obligatiou 
of  self-defence,  and  that  national  inde- 
Iiendence  does  rest  in  the  last  resort 
upon  the  possesaioo  of  adequate  force, 
tben  I  wish  that  we  were  rather  more 
mllltarlat  than  we  are;  for  I  hold  coiu- 
liUlBory  training  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  cltisensblp,  and  I  think  that  our 
Umpire  wUI  very  likely  some  day 
break  down  unless  it  be  applied. 
There  is  no  call  to  draw  tbe  sword 
from  tbe  scabbard  or  to  brandish  It  In 
the  air.  It  Is  a  common  saying  that 
we  bold  India  by  the  sword,  and  In  the 
last  resort  every  dominion  must  rest 
upon  tbe  sanction  of  force.  But  wIkq 
I  went  there  as  Viceroy,  I  registered  a 
vow  that  I  at  least  would  never  use  the 
phrase,  for  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
bold  India  far  more  by  moral  force 
theu  by  bayonets;  and  In  seven  years 
I  was  never  unfaithful  to  my  pledge. 
The  army  Is  strong  in  India,  stronger 
tlian  In  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 
But  even  tliere,  unless  you  are  fooUsh 
enough    to   Impair  the   supremacy   of. 
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tli«  cirll  autboHtf.  mlUtarlBm  cannot 
prevail. 

A  varlaUoa  of  the  same  charge  Is  the 
iilIegatloQ  that  ImperlallBm  means  Jio- 
Kulam,  which  I  take  to  be  a  swagger- 
ing and  aggressive  attltade;  or  Chan- 
vinlstn,  an  image  for  which  we  have  to 
cross  the  Channel,  and  which  I  fancy 
means  the  sort  of  exaggerated  national 
pride  that  flnds  vent  In  the  war- 
whoops  of  the  music-hall  stage.  But 
iiiuBlc  balls  are  not  the  council  cham- 
bers of  statesmen,  and  Cabinet  Ulnls- 
tors  are  not  or  are  not  supposed  to  be 
comedians,  and  I  doubt  If  a  public 
Ulan  conld  now  be  found  In  any  coun- 
trj'  who  wonld  conduct  a  policy  In  any 
such  splrlL  Even  if  there  were,  It 
would  not  be  In  the  ranks  of  Imperial- 
ihts  that  I  should  expect  to  And  blm. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  an  arti- 
cle In  a  responsible  magazine  which 
had  recourse  to  yet  another  diction  in 
order  to  express  the  same  Idea.  The 
l>oIicy  that  led  up  to  the  Boer  War  was 
described  as  "megalomania,"  or  the  In- 
sane craving  for  expansion;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  pages  I  culled  the  fol- 
lowing gems: — "blatant  Imperialtsm," 
"reckless  cupidity,"  "lust  of  Empire," 
"vanity  of  racial  domination,"  and 
"greed  of  commercial  gain."  I  sup- 
pose that  the  writer,  unless  absolutely 
blinded  by  partlsanBhip,  must  have 
fonnd  some  meaning  In  hla  own  vocab- 
uliiry.  But  I  own  that  It  did  not  Im-, 
press  me.  For  I  said  to  myself,  Would 
the  best  heads  and  the  most  honorable 
minds  in  England  have  supported  that 
war  If  It  sprang  from  so  tainted  a  mo- 
tive? Would  thousands  of  English- 
men have  laid  down  their  lives  In  such 
a  cause?  And  would  50,000  of  our 
Colonial  offspring  have  leaped  to  our 

■  Omtttlng  France,  Holluid,  and  Hanovar, 
wliiob  were  at  one  time  Qolted  by  drnaatio 
aooldenti  to  the  Brltlsli  Crown,  and  the  United 
State*  ot  AneHoa,  which  Mceded,  we  have  at 
dUment  tlmee  held  the  foUowlDB  eonntrleaor 
poaaeealona  ;  Id  Borope,  Hlnoroa,  Coraloa,  the 
Ionian  lilaDda,  BellKOland;  In  Alrloa,  Tan- 


flld  from  the  zone  of  the  Northern 
Lights  to  the  sone  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  had  they  not  felt  that  some- 
thing purer  and  nobler  than  earth- 
linnger,  or  gold-hunger,  or  ambition 
was  at  stake?  They  fought  for  hh 
because  they  saw  that  the  Integrity  of 
the  Empire  was  imperilled,  that  a  se- 
cessionist movement  had  been  started 
which  unless  arrested  would  not  stop 
at  Pretoria  or  Cape  Town,  and  that  In 
the  face  of  such  a  peril  the  Empire 
must  put  forth  its  united  strength. 
It  was  not  the  last  for  becoming  great 
that  fired  those  ardent  and  paMlonate 
volunteers,  but  the  fear  of  becomli^ 

History  Justifies  the  same  conclu- 
sion. No  generalisation  can  be  more 
historically  Inexact  than  to  say  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  urged  into  an 
Imperial  career  by  national  vanity  or 
territorial  greed.  if  our  Empire  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  ha» 
commonly  been  in  spite  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  statesmen.  There  is  hardly 
an  important  acquisition  from  wblcb 
we  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 
tried  to  recede.  The  parings  of  the 
BrItlBh  Empire  throughout  the  world. 
i.e.  the  areas  which  It  has  at  one  time 
held  and  has  afterwards  surrendered, 
would  make  a  respectable  Empire  of 
themselves.'  It  wa«  the  Preoch  who 
drove  us  to  the  territorial  conquest 
both  of  Canada  and  India.  Even 
when  Wolfe  died  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  and  when  Cllve  scattered  the 
Nawab's  troops  at  Plassey,  we  did  not 
grasp  our  destiny.  Bouth  Africa  fell 
In  to  DS  against  our  will.  Liord  Salis- 
bury, himself  an  Imperialist,  strove  bla 
hardest  to  erttlcate  us  from  Egypt. 
We  have  thrice  conquered  and  thrice 
evacuated  Afghanistan.    I  believe  that 

tier;  In  Aala,  Java,  the  Philippine!,  the 
Celebea,  the  Jfolnooaaj  In  Sonth  America, 
Hontarldeo,  Bnenoa  Ayrea;  In  the  Weat  In- 
dlea,  Cnba,  Hartlnlqoe.aQadelonpe,  Ciim(ao. 
In  addition  we  bsTe  temporarily  garrisoned 
or  administered  Sardinia,  Blba,  and  BIclIy. 
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oor  tItbIb  and  oppooeutB  would  attrib- 
ute these  permotadonB  to  a  more  tban 
MachlBTelUan  cunning.  But  I  cannot 
Bee  bow  nnj  Talr-uiliided  student  of 
blatoiy  can  peruse  Its  pagee  wlUiont 
twaliKinK  tbat,  bowever  our  Bmplre  bas 
grown  great.  It  bas  certalnl7  not  been 
from  the  paBslon  or  territorial  cupidity 
or  from  an  appetite  tor  dlmensIouB. 

Among  tbe  false  Images  of  Imperlal- 
fsm  whlcb  have  been  set  up  bj  Its  en- 
omlea,  tbere  la  one  only  against  wblch 
t  think  tbat  we  ougbt  to  be  ou  our 
guard.  In  a  country  so  quallQed  ae 
ours  by  aptitude  and  experience  for 
tbe  pursuit  of  commerce  tbere  Is  al- 
ways a  fear  tbat  empire  may  rest  upon 
too  material  a  basis.  Commercialism 
and  materialism  are  dangera  against 
wblch  the  Imperialist  requires  to  be 
specially  upon  his  guard.  The  maxim 
tbat  Trade  follows  the  Flag  suggests 
the  planting  of  the  flag  In  order  that 
It  may  be  followed  by  trade,  la  my 
Tlew  the  reverse  Is  mucb  more  histori- 
cally correct,  namely  tbat  tbe  Flag 
follows  tbe  Trade.  It  Is  Indlspotable 
tbat  both  our  Indian  and  our  African 
dombUouB  bad  an  economic  origin.  But 
here  again  we  mast  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  tbe  rlak.  Tbere  Is  nothing 
Ignoble  or  even  selflab  In  seeking  fresh 
markets  for  our  produce  or  manufac- 
tures: tbere  Is  nothing  wrong  In  estab- 
lishing loflueuce  In  an  unsettled  or  der- 
elict country  wltb  a  view  to  bring 
wealth  to  our  own  people.  Japan 
would  never  have  been  opened  had  it 
not  been  for  European  and  American 
traders;  the  New  World  would  never 
have  been  occupied  but  for  similar 
resBons.  Trade  beneflts  not  merely 
tbe  alien  trader  but  the  IndlTldnal 
with  whom  he  trades;  and  it  Is  much 
better  that  relaHous  with  unknown 
eonntrles  should  dcTelop  out  of  barter 
than  tbat  they  should  spring  from  vio- 
lence. Bat  there  is  a  certain  risk  lest 
tbe  Bmpire  be  defended  too  exclu- 
sively as  a  commercial  speculation,  as 
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a  splendid  Investment  for  the  popula* 
tlou  of  these  Islands.  Both  of  these 
It  can  be  shown  to  be.  But  unless  it 
is  much  more,  It  will  not  more  survive 
tban  did  the  trading  Bmplres  of  tbe 
I'ortuguese  or  the  Dutch,  both  of 
which  perished  because  tfaey  rested  ex- 
clusively upon  the  extraction  of  com- 
mercial profit  from  their  subjects  or 
victims.  What  the  true  Imperialism 
must  seeii  to  embody  and  to  enforce, 
outside  of  the  conceptions  with  which 
we  have  liltherto  been  dealing,  let  me 
now  endeavor  to  explain. 

We  have  seen  how  our  Bmpire  has 
been  developed  until  it  has  attained 
Its  present  form,  and  we  have  said  that 
Imperialism  Is  the  spirit  In  which  tbe 
problem  of  Empire  Is  bandied.  That 
spirit  Involves  both  a  coavlctlou,  a 
policy,  and  a  hope.  The  conviction  la- 
the Qrm  belief  that  the  Bmpire  repre- 
sents no  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  which  by  a  succesBlon  of  acci- 
dents have  been  united  under  the  hege- 
mony of  tbe  BnUBh  Crown,  but  tbat 
It  Is  a  preordained  dispensation,  In- 
tended to  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
discipline  to  ourselves,  and  of  moral 
and  material  bleSBlag  to  others.  Do 
you  Imagine  that  the  finest  Intellects 
and  the  noblest  characters  of  onr  time, 
the  Havelocks,  and  Lawrences,  the 
Gordons,  and  Freres,  would  have  given 
tbeir  lives  to  a  phantom,  or  their  rev- 
erence to  an  Idol  of  clay?  It  bas  been 
said  tbat  the  first  great  Imperialist  was 
Oliver  Cromwell.  A  long  succesalon 
from  Chatham  and  Pitt,  to  Beacons- 
fleld,  and  Cromer,  and  Chamberlain, 
have  banded  on  tbe  sacred  torch. 
Each  one  of  these  men  bas  been  firmly 
convinced  of  the  destiny  of  Us  conn- 
try.  The  same  belief  shines  out  from 
the  speeches  of  another  great  Impe- 
rialist, Lord  H  liner.  An  honorable- 
pride  In  our  Inheritance,  a  belief  tbat 
it  carries  wltb  it  great  obligations,  and 
a  resolve  to  retain  It  Intact,  are  char- 
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actertsUca  of  tbe  life  vrork  ot  all  tbese 
men.  Bot  do  not  suppose  tor  a  mo- 
ment tliat  tbese  aentlmenta  are  the 
monopoly  of  Intellect  or  experience 
alone.  I  believe  them  to  be  Bhared 
by  tbe  great  majority  of  the  working 
claaeeB  of  this  Empire.  I  am  not  my- 
self a  believer  In  Boclaltsm,  though 
there  Is  mocb  to  attract  in  the  Social- 
ist ideal.  But  even  wwn  I  a  Socialist, 
I  can  see  no  reason  wby  my  Ideas 
should  not  be  set  In  the  framework  ol 
ail  Empire,  as  well  as  In  that  of  an 
Industrial  Republic.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Republics  are  any  more  taTorable 
to  Socialism  tban  Empires,  and  I  recall 
that  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Beddon,  who 
always  declared  himself  an  arch  So- 
cialist, was  one  of  the  most  ardent  Im- 
perialists In  the  British  Empire.  Em- 
pire* In  the  past  have  been  aa  a  mle 
evolved  out  of  despotic  or  autocratic 
conceptions.  But  It  Is  c^taln  that 
If  the  Empire  of  the  future  Is  to  con- 
tinue. It  must  rest  upon  a  democratic 
basis,  and  must  aatlsfy  democratic 
Ideals.  I  decline  altogether  to  believe 
that  this  Is  an  Impossible  aspiration. 
Whether  democracies  will  possess  the 
sobriety  and  the  patience,  the  breadth 
ot  view,  and  the  tenacity  to  maintain 
great  Empires  Intact,  remains  to  be 
proved.  America,  which  Is  relatively 
homogeneous,  and  has  hitherto  en- 
■countered  no  serfoDs  enemy,  affords  In- 
adequate guidance.  But  that  democra- 
«ie8  will  have  tbe  sense  and  tbe  Insight 
to  underatand  Empire  and  to  Incoipor- 
ate  It  In  their  political  formulas  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  Incidentally  they 
will  flod  In  It  an  Invaluable  antidote 
to  the  parochialism  that  Is  the  bane 
of  domestic  politics,  and  the  Insalarlty 
that  hampers  smaller  States. 

Imperialism,  however,  must  give  us 
more  tban  a  conviction.  In  the  case 
ot  the  British  Empire,  at  any  rate.  It 
would  111  Justify  Itself  unless  It  were  ' 
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to  furnish  US  with  a  policy.  What 
that  poUcy  must  be  Is  clear.  Tbe  Em- 
pire Is  still  only  In  a  fluid  and  transl- 
tloual  formatloa;  It  baa  yet  to  be 
welded  Into  a  great  world-state.  The 
constituente  are  there;  the  spirit  la 
there;  but  tbe  problems  are  still  un- 
solved and  the  plan  has  yet  to  be  pro- 
duced. We  have  so  to  work  that  tbe 
concentric  rings  shall  continue  to  re- 
volve round  the  central  star,  not 
merely  because  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
law  of  their  being,  but  because  It  Is 
their  interest  and  their  voluntary 
choice.  In  tbe  economy  of  the  Impe- 
rial household  we  are  dealing  not  wltb 
children  but  with  grown  men.  At  our 
table  are  seated  not  dependents  or  me- 
nials but  partners  as  free  as  ourselves, 
and  wltb  aspirations  sot  less  ample  or 
keen.  That  they  are  bound  to  us  by 
sentiment  Is  a  priceless  asset;  to  throw 
It  away  would  be  a  criminal  blunder. 
This  Is  the  Colonial  problem.  The  In- 
dian problem  la  much  more  dlfflcult; 
for  there  we  are  dealing,  not  with 
young  and  eager  democracies  of  our 
own  blood,  but  with  a  society  cast  In 
a  conservative  and  rigid  mould,  di- 
vorced from  our  own  by  religion,  cus- 
tom and  race;  though  here,  too,  a  spirit 
of  nationality  Is  moving  on  tbe  face 
of  the  waters,  and  onsowected  fwces 
are  dimly  struggling  to  light  It  Is 
vain,  however,  to  pret«id  that  India 
can  be  granted  self-government  on  tbe 
Colonial  lines.  It  would  mesn  ruin  to 
India  and  treason  to  onr  trust  The 
Empire  cannot  apply  the  same  policy 
to  the  Colonies  and  to  India;  but  it 
can  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and 
it  can  pursue  the  same  end,  which  is 
continued  and  contented  Incorporation 
In  tbe  Imperial  union;  albeit  here  again 
the  llialts  of  disruption  would  be  very 
different  Were  the  Colonies  to  bresk 
away,  they  would  survive  and  ulti- 
mately flourish,  but  tbe  Bmplf«  wonid 
be  weakened.      Were  India  b>  be  lost. 
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8be  berself  would  reel  back  Into  chaoB, 
and  the  Brltiab  Bmplre,  at  an;  rate 
In  Asia,  would  perlab. 

I  said  tbat  tbe  policy  of  InipenaUam 
la  confronted  wltb  many  problems 
Mhlcb  It  must  attempt  to  solve. 
Tbey  will  keep  It  fully  occupied  tor 
generations  to  come.  Tbe  Mechanical 
Problem,  i.e.  the  problem  of  conquer- 
lu(  distance,  la  being  rendered  less 
formidable  every  day  by  the  astoolab- 
iDg  developments  In  electricity  and 
steam;  altbough  in  one  case,  that  of 
India,  tbe  sbrinkage  that  results  cuts 
both  ways,  bringing  the  two  countries 
pbyalcally  nearer — a  condition  which 
facilitates  communication,  and  there- 
fore knowledge,  between  the  two — bat 
estranging  the  heart  of  tbe  Englisb- 
maa  in  India  from  hla  work,  a  conse- 
quence which  Is  In  every  way  to  be 
doplored.  The  Badal  Problem  must 
al\«ays  remain  an  anxious  one,  since 
when  excited  It  la  capable  of  trana- 
cendlng  all  otbera  In  explosive  energy 
and  Importance.  America  can  cope 
wttb  the  negroes  becauae  they  are  a  rel- 
atively small  community.  But  where 
the  nombers  are  vast  and  overwhelm- 
ing, as  wltb  the  population  of  India, 
or  with  the  black  races  of  Africa,  the 
difficulties  may  become  acute.  The 
Political  or  Administrative  Problem 
will  also  have  to  be  faced.  It  la  Im- 
poaalble  for  the  Bmplre  to  continue 
permanently  to  be  governed  by  the  ex- 
isting organization.  The  party  in  the 
t<>mporary  numerical  ascendency  In  the 
Brlttsb  Isles  may  tumlsh  a  Cabinet, 

*  TUb  pasMg*  hu  been  mlilnterpnMd  1& 
•ODO  qauter*  u  mggeaOitg  that  the  Orown 
oUKlit  to  become  a  peiipaletio  liutltntlon.  No 
•noh  Idea  wai  In  my  mind.  M7  belief  and 
bope  ere  tbat  Jaat  aa  the  praaant  Boveralgn 
vialted  the  Empire  when  he  waa  Piinoe  ol 
Walea,  aad  Jaat  u  the  prwient  Heir  to  the 
Throne  baa  twice  made  almtlar  Jonrneja,  ao 
there  will  be  nothing  In  the  fatnre  to  deter  the 
Boverelgn  from  repeating  the  experiment. 
HlthertotheTleirhu  prevailed  that  the  Sov- 
ereign cannot  be  separated  from  his  Hlnlatera 


but  that  body  cannot  for  ever  exercise 
uncontrolled  power  over  the  destinies 
of  tbe  entire  Empire.  Some  form  of 
Imperial  Council,  advisory  If  no  more, 
must  sooner  or  later  emerge.  The  De- 
fence Problem,  {.e.  the  question  how 
the  Empire  Is  to  divide  the  burden  of 
military  and  naval  defence  between  its 
members,  and  the  Tariff  Problem,  or 
the  question  whether  the  Empire  can 
be  made  more  self-contained  and  aelf- 
sufScIng  m  reapect  of  Its  trade — are 
atlll  only  In  the  preliminary  stages  of 
evolution.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  elapse  before  they  are 
solved.  If  then.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  viz.,  that  In  proper  bands  the 
Crown  will  become,  if  not  more  power- 
ful, at  any  rate  more  Indlapenaable 
and  more  Important.  I  look  forward 
to  tbe  day  when  the  Sovereign  will 
visit  hla  dominiona  In  person,  and  bold 
his  Court  la  Calcutta  or  Quebec. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  en- 
lightened Boman  Emperor  Hadrian 
overran  his  vast  dominions  from  Oar- 
Hale  to  Damaacua,  with  results  that 
left  an  enduring  and  beneflcent  mark 
on  the  Roman  Empire.  Wtiat  he  did 
then  ought  not  to  be  more  dlOcult 
now,  and  will  become  even  easier  In 
the  future.  Nor  can  I  Imagine  any 
stronger  cement  of  Bmplre  than  that 
Its  government  and  unity,  aa  typiUed 
by  tbe  Sovereign,  should  from  time  to 
time  be  Incarnated  In  the  allied  statea 
or  dominions.  Tbe  captlal  of  the 
Empire  will  probably  never  leave  Lon- 
don. But  tbere  is  no  stationary  neces- 
sity or  obligation  In  tbe  Grown.* 

for  more  thanafewda7a.oratthemaHt,a  tew 
week!.  Bat  the  ahrlnkage  brought  aboQt  by 
theeleotrle  telegraph  and  awin  steamahlpals 
■noh  that  he  coDld  now  visit  Oanada,  India,  or 
SoDth  Africa,  la  UtUe  more  time  than  waa  till 
lately  reqolred  tor  a  cmlae  In  the  Madlterra- 
nean.  In  theaii  clroDmetancea  a  demand  le 
certain  to  ariae  for  an  occasional  vlalt  from 
the  Orown  to  important  paria  of  the  Empire. 
It  coold  not  be  acceded  to  aave  by  a  monarch 
In  the  prime  of  life  and  atrength,  and  even  In 
■ach  a  caae  vonid  perhaps  not  be  a  common 
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1  have  Id  tlieee  few  gentencea  given 
H  brief  sketch  of  tbe  Uska,  the  urgent 
and  paramonnt  tseks,  witb  wblch  tbe 
Imperial)  BID  of  tbe  netir  cuttite  Is 
cliarged.  That  any  otber  policy  or 
any  other  political  creed  can  aucceas- 
fully  solve  tbem  there  la  no  reason  to 
believe.  Inaular  RadlcallBoi  cannot 
solve  tbem,  because  It  repudiates  tbe 
fundamental  conceptloa  of  Kmplre. 
Coamopolltanlam  cannot  solve  them, 
because  It  rests  upon  tbe  belief  that 
no  one  national  orgatiizatloa  Is  greatly 
to  t>e  preferred  to  aaotber,  whereas  It 
fs  tbe  essence  of  Imperialism,  as  1 
have  sketched  It,  to  hold  that  political 
salvation  for  the  units  composing  tbe 
Empire  is  more  lllcely  to  be  loand 
within  Its  framework  than  In  any 
otber  combination.  BociallBm  cannot 
Bolve  them,  because  Its  attention  is  ar- 
bitrarily concentrated  upon  social  and 
domestic  Issues,  and  l>ecauee  It  Is 
being  taught  to  look  askance  at 
Empire.  To  Imperialism  therefore 
alone  can  we  look  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  to  bold  together  tbe  framework 
of  the  British  Dominion. 

But  .If  Imperialism  1b  to  play  this 
part,  let  us  be  sure  that  It  is  animated 
by  tbe  supreme  Idea,  without  which  It 
is  only  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal,  viz.,  the  sense  of  sacriUce 
and  tbe  Idea  of  duty.  Empire  can 
only  be  achieved  with  sadsfectlon,  or 
maintained  with  advantage,  provided 
It  has  n  moral  basis.  To  tbe  people 
of  the  mother  State  it  must  be  a  disci- 
pline, an  Inspiration,  and  a  faith.  To 
tbe  people  of  tbe  circumference.  It 
must  be  more  than  a  flag  or  a  name. 
It  must  give  tbem  what  they  cannot 
otherwise  or  elsewhere  enjoy;  not 
merely  Justice  or  order,  or  material 
prosperity,  but  the  sense  of  partner- 
ship In  a  great  Idea,  the  consecrating 

The  NluelMDth  OeDtotT  nod  After. 
ooeamnca.    Bot  I  beileve  that  theateii  oonld 
be  and  altlnutelr  will  be  andertkken  irlthoat 
an;  serloni  dialoeatloo  of  tba  bnalDeaa  o[  ad- 
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Influence  of  a  lofty  purpose.  I  ttalmc 
It  must  be  because  In  the  heart  oi 
British  endeavor  there  has  burned  this 
spark  of  heavenly  Dame  that  I'roTi- 
deace  has  hitherto  so  richly  blessed 
our  undertakings.  If  tt  Is  extlngnlsbed 
or  allowed  to  die  our  Empire  will  have 
no  more  life  than  a  corpse  from  which 
the  spirit  has  lately  fled,  and  like  a 
corpse  will  moulder. 

As  to  tbe  future.  If  I  found  any  au- 
dience of  my  countrymen  who  were 
plunged  in  doubt  as  to  wbat  It  might 
bring  forth  and  wbo  wondered  whether 
tbe  tundwrltiug  might  not  already  be 
tracing  Its  sentence  on  tbe  wail  of  our 
Empire,  as  It  has  done  upon  those  of 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  and  Kome,  1 
would  say  to  them:  Have  no  sacb  cra- 
ven fears.  From  tbe  sordid  contro- 
versies and  the  sometUues  depressing 
gloom  of  our  Insular  existence  look 
forth,  and.  If  the  summons  comes  to 
you,  go  forth,  into  the  larger  fields  of 
Empire  where  duty  stUl  calls  and 
an  Illimitable  horizon  opens.  Pre- 
serve with  faithful  attachment  the  ac- 
quisitions of  our  forefathers,  not  tabu- 
lating tbem  with  vulgar  pride,  bnt  ac- 
cepting tbe  legacy  with  reverence,  and 
holding  no-sacriflce  too  great  to  main- 
tain It.  Be  sure  that  in  our  national 
character,  It  we  can  keep  It  high  and 
undeflled,  still  lies  our  national 
strength.  Count  it  no  shame  to  ac- 
knowledge our  Imperial  mission,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  dis- 
grace to  be  untrue  to  it,  and  even 
If  God  no  longer  thuadera  from 
Sinai,  and  His  oracles  are  sometime* 
reported  dumb,  cling  humbly  but  fer- 
vently to  tbe  belief  that  so  long  aa  we 
are  worthy  we  may  still  remain  one 
of  the  instniments  through  whom  He 
chooses  to  speak  to  mankind. 

inbilRtratio&;  while  Its  effect  in  enluuialni:  Um 
loyalty  of  the  ODtlylng  conadtnente  of  tke 
Empire  woDld  t>e  Innneaanrable- 
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Ooe  of  the  prodncts  of  tti«  United 
States  whlcb,  aa  a  JournallBt,  natarnllr 
attracted  107  attention  daring  a  recent 
tUH,  was  their  newspapers.  We  In 
Kngland  have  diurnal  sheets  that  rank 
under  ttae  generic  name.  Alike  la  ap- 
pearance sod  contents,  the7  are  wide 
as  the  Atlantic  asonder.  I  am  afraid 
New  York  habes  and  sucklings,  nur- 
tured on  the  "Herald,"  weaned  on 
"The  World,"  would  turn  np  their  lit- 
tle noses  In  bored  disgust  at  our  stalder 
Journals.  Some  years  ago  an  exceed- 
ingly sbrewd  Londoner  conceived  the 
Idea  of  grafting  on  the  mother-tree  of 
English  jonmallsin  a  slip  of  American 
growth,  selling  the  result  at  halfpenny 
a  specimen.  It  chanced  that  on  the 
day  the  first  number  of  the  new  paper 
was  Issued  I  travelled  to  town  with 
ttie  editor  of  one  of  the  oldest,  at  the 
time  the  most  prosperous,  of  metropoli- 
tan penny  morning  Journals.  He 
looked  ov«  the  little  sheet  with  the 
eye  of  an  expert.  "It  will  never  pay," 
be  said.  "It  can't  be  done  on  these 
lines  at  this  price." 

Well,  to-day  the  halfpenny  paper 
thus  summarily  dlsmlesed  trumpets 
uncontroverted  assertion  that  Its  cir- 
culation la  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  London  morning  paper 
sold  at  a  penny.  It  is  no  secret  that 
its  proflts  ncceed  the  dreams  of  avarice 
realised  by  a  I/>ndon  brewer  In  Ur. 
Johnson's  time. 

The  difference  In  the  point  of  vleve 
of  the  editor  of  a  leading  Bugilsh  pu- 
|)er  and  that  of  bis  American  nntrirtt 
Is  strongly  marked.  The  Englishman 
lays  himself  out  to  provide  bis  readers 
with  substantial  fare,  something  ana)- 
ogouB  to  a  round  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of 
mutton.  Tbe  American  purveying  for 
his  customers  gives  them  for  dally 
bread  nn  equtrnlent  to  what  on  bills 
of  fare  written  In  French  are  called 


rntriei,  tbe  course  Immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  pliiuant  savories.  Even  tn 
these  days,  whea  an  enterprising  out- 
sider going  down  to  tbe  pool  of  the 
English  Journalistic  SUoam  bas  effect- 
ively troubled  its  waters,  the  leading 
British  papers  of  the  old  school  re- 
ligiously report  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, furnish  lengthy  law  reports,  and 
will  sometimes  give  up  a  whole  page 
to  a  tnsty  police-court  case.  These 
undertakings  deal,  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully, with  matters  of  fact.  If 
hard  fate  condemns  s  New  York  City 
editor — and  city  editor,  by  the  way, 
means  something  quite  different  across 
the  water  from  Its  accepted  meaning 
with  us — to  deal  with  mere  facts,  he 
likes  to  see  them  served  up  with  a 
garnish  of  Action. 

One  day  I  happened  to  look  in  at 
the  office  of  a  great  New  York  morning 
Itaper.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon,  and  I  fonnd  tbe  city 
etlltor  In  a  state  approscblog  coma. 
Though  worn  out  he  was  triumphant. 
At  noon  news  reached  the  office  that 
a  member  of  a  millionaire  family  had 
become  engaged  to  a  yoang  lady  oc- 
cupied during  the  day  In  dispensing 
bam  and  beef  to  a  discriminating 
throng  of  customers  in  a  non-fasb- 
lonable  quarter  of  New  York,  tn  his 
versified  account  of  his  foregathering 
of  Werther  and  Charlotte,  Thackeray 
asks  and 


That  iB  all  very  well  In  poetry.  ite- 
garded  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mil- 
lionaire meditating  matrimony,  It  Is 
quite  a  different  thing  for  the  damsel 
to  be  found  Intent  on  cutting  ham 
and  beef  designed  as  the  basis  of  a 
ten-cent  sandwich.  For  the  cl^  editor 
tbe  situation  was  made  more  allnrlng 
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by  tbe  fact,  mucb  to  the  fore  at  tbe 
time,  that  a  kinswoman  of  tbe  mil- 
lionaire was  about  to  build  up  at  tbe 
matrlmonlai  altar  tlie  fortunes  of  an 
Indigent  BagUsb  duke. 

Kumor  of  tbe  engagement  over  tbe 
counter  of  the  bam-aud-beef  shop,  as  1 
heve  mentioned,  found  currency  at 
noon.  Four  hours  later  the  city  edi- 
tor, with  pardonable  pride,  whose  ex- 
pression was  checked  by  International 
courtesy,  handed  me  a  special  Issue  of 
his  paper  containing  at  column's  lei^tb 
a  minute  history  of  tbe  case,  illumi- 
nated by  portraits  of  the  bridegroom 
elect,  the  faam-and-beef  girl,  her  fa- 
ther (iQ  an  apron  with  carving-knife  In 
hand),  and  the  hapless  British  duke 
wbo  was  soon  to  be  connected  with  the 
family  Ity  marriage  ties.  Tbe  whole 
thing  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax.  It  was 
a  perhaps  not  altogether  vain  Imagin- 
ing of  an  astute  tradesman  desirous  of 
extending  an  already  prosperous  sand- 
wich business.  What  of  that?  It 
made  opportunity  for  successive  special 
editions  on  a  Tuesdsy.  On  Wednes- 
day came  the  contradiction  with  fresh 
portraits,  and  for  two  following  days 
the  paper  was  filled  with  thrilling 
accounts  of  the  sdventures  of  "our 
special  detective"  on  tbe  track  of  the 
impostor  who,  frequenting  tbe  bam- 
and'beef  shop,  had,  according  to  the 
revised  version  put  forth  from  that 
hive  of  Industry,  impersonated  the  mil- 
lionaire. 

This  is  an  episode  In  the  birth  and 
career  of  tbe  ordinary  dally  issue  of 
a  New  York  paper.  What  shall  be 
said  for  the  Sunday  paper  on  sale  at 
break  of  day  In  all  tbe  great  cities  of 
the  States?  As  Macaulay  wrote  when 
he  took  In  bnnd  Dr.  Nares's  "Burleigh 
and  his  Times,"  it  filled  me  with  as- 
tonishment similar  to  that  which  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  when  first  he  landed  In  Brob- 
dingnag  and  saw  corn  as  high  as  tbe 
onks  in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as 


large  as  buckets,  wrens  of  tbe  bnik 
of  turkeys.  Macaulay,  by  way  of  con- 
veying impression  of  tbe  pooderosity 
of  tbe  three  volumes,  weighed  and 
measnred  them,  and  found  they  con- 
tained two  thonsood  closely-printed 
pages,  occupied  fifteen  hundred  inches 
cubic  measure,  and  weighed  sixty 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Taking  a  bint 
from  the  petulant  reviewer,  I  weighed 
and  measured  the  ninety-six  huge 
pages  of  my  Sunday  paper.  It  held 
down  one  scale  with  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  avoirdupois  weight  In  tbe 
other.  Spread  out,  its  sheets  would 
make  a  track  down  Fleet  Street  forty- 
eight  yards  long  by  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  wide.  Full  of  Interesting  mat- 
ter, every  page  a  picture-gallery,  how 
welcome  It  would  have  been  In  the 
household  of  Noah  during  the  dull  days 
and  long  evenings  of  their  cruise  In  tbe 
Ai'k! 

Wandering  about  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  I  was  struck  by  the 
purposeful  pushfulness  of  the  teeming 
throng.  While  still  a  small  boy,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  resenting  Waste  of 
time  involved  In  the  paternal  pious 
habit  of  invoking  divine  blessing  every 
morning  over  the  breakfast  delicacies, 
startled  bis  father  by  suggesting  that 
it  would  save  time  to  "say  grace  once 
for  all  over  the  whole  barrel  of  red 
herrings."  This  business-like  pro- 
posal, casually  passed  over  the  break- 
fast-table, strikes  a  leading  note  In  the 
character  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
countrymen  tO-day.  Whatever  be  Is 
doing,  whithersoever  he  Is  going,  he. 
to  quote  the  vernacular,  wants  to  get 
there  right  away,  by  the  shortest 
route,  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  time.  A  natural  consequence 
of  this  determination  to  reach  a  partic- 
ular goal  whosoever  may  be  in  tbe 
way  Is  a  certain  brusqueness  of  speech 
and  manner.  In  social  intercourse  tbe 
bearing     of     an     American     towards 
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guegtM,  Mpeclally  tbose  from  across 
the  Ma,  U  even  warmer  la  Ita  klndaesB. 
more  unwearying  In  its  connlderatlon, 
than  Is  rastomary  In  Bngland.  But  In 
tbe  streets,  at  railway  atatioiis,  and 
In  tbe  domeatlc  service  of  botels  there 
Is  an  off-hand  manner  tbat  startles  the 
timid  BrltiBtaer. 

I  beard  a  story,  not  absolutely  apoc- 
ryphal, of  an  BngllBbman  who  had 
landed  In  Kew  York  on  a  Saturday 
bursting  Into  the  room  of  an  hotel  com- 
I'linlon  on  Sunday  morning  with  in- 
iinlry  whether  there  was  a  homeward 
bound  steamer  sailing  next  day.  Kat- 
tered,  brow-beaten,  bewildered,  he  had 
in  eight  hours  seen  enough  of  New 
York.  What  bad  happened  was  that, 
being  an  amiable  creature  of  gossip- 
ing tendency,  accustomed  to  the  lei- 
surely consideration  of  friends  and 
oelghbors  In  a  country  town,  he  had 
gone  atwut  the  streets  aaklng  busy 
Iieople  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  queBtlons. 
By  comparisen  with  the  New  Yorker 
on  business  bent  stopped  by  a  stranger 
with  fumbling  Inquiry  the  Wedding 
Guest  buttonholed  by  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner WAS  a  tractable  person.  What 
with  policemen  struggling  with  traffic 
In  Broadway;  what  witb  stopping  the 
wrong  surface  car,  confldently  getting 
In,  and  on  dlscoTertng  that  It  was  go- 
ing down  town,  be  wanting  to  go  up, 
Insisting  upon  getting  out;  what  with 
blocking  tbe  stairway  of  the  elevated 
railroad,  and  when  he  was  half-way 
up  Insisting  npon  turning  back  and 
etemmlng  the  turbulent  tide  of  home- 
seekers,  tbe  Idea  having  struck  him 
that  this  wasn't  the  line  be  sought 
— the  bapless  man  concluded  he  had 
seen  enough  of  New  York,  and 
yearned  for  tbe  peace  and  comfort  of 
home. 
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citizens,  long  prostrate  under  tbe  heel 
of  Tammany,  rose  In  righteous  wruth 
and  dislodged  the  tyrant.  A  new  class 
of  men  of  a  character  unknown  In  of- 
fice as  far  as  memory  of  the  preoent 
generation  ran,  were  substituted.  Ttiey 
devoted  themselves  with  conspicuous 
success  to  the  task  of  clearing  out  tbe 
Augean  stable  of  corruption.  It  was 
fondly  thought  that,  after  this  utter 
rout,  and  the  forced  retirement  of 
some  of  Tammany's  favorite  sons  Into 
the  seclusion  of  tbe  State  prison,  noth- 
ing more  would  be  beard  of  that  sln- 
Kuiiit  organization.  But  Tammany 
had  Its  roots  deeply  set  in  a  stratum 
of  human  cupidity.  In  tbe  palmy  days 
of  Boss  Tweed  every  man  who  wanted 
money  and  was  Indisposed  to  earn  it 
by  bonest  labor  looked  to  Tammany  to 
supply  It.  Tbe  fundamental  principle 
of  the  brotherhood  enriched  the  Amer- 
ican luDgnage  with  a  new  word.  It  is 
spelled  "graft."  No  one  can  trace  Its 
derivation  or  Its  authorship.  Its 
meaning  is,  however,  Incon  testa  bly 
clear.  It  describes  money,  more  or 
less  secretly,  always  feloniously,  trans- 
ferred from  public  revenues  to  private 
pouches. 

Old  retainers  having  suffered  tbe  bit- 
ter experience  of  two  years'  depriva- 
tion of  a  regularised  supply  of  "gratt," 
Tammany  was,  witb  their  assistance, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  recapture 
the  citadel  of  local  government  At 
the  approach  of  the  election  of  mayor 
and  other  civil  officers  controlling  rev- 
enues amounting  to  thirteen  million 
sterling  a  year,  tbe  discbarge  of  their 
dutlpH  nffecting  the  health,  comfort, 
)iDd  prosperity  of  three  and  a  half  intl- 
lions  of  people,  Tammany. 


At  the  time  of  my  visit  Xt^w  York 
was  OD  the  eve  of  one  of  tbe  most  mo- 
mentous struggles  In  Its  modern  his- 
tory.     Two  years  earlier  the  outrageil 
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clutched  at  power.  The  Dght  was  es- 
Hcntinll.v  a  matter  of  dollars.  To 
bring  back  the  good  old  times  when 
ItirsH   Twe«l,    aud    later.    .Mr.    Croker, 
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ualoofled  the  pnne-Btrlngs,  woa  a  coa- 
■nmmaUo;!  worth  staking  moaey  on. 
Tammany's  coffers  were,  accordlnglr, 
overflowing. 

There  Is  nothing  sentimental  about 
Tummuny'B  dealing  with  current  prob- 
lems. It  la  essentially  a  boslneaa 
corporation.  Every  man  who  hoped 
to  share  the  spoil  was  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  war-chest  In  proportion  to 
his  expectations.  It  was  reported  that 
a  certain  body  of  contractors  who 
found  the  strict  supervision  of  the  re- 
tiring civic  government  embarrassing, 
planked  down  £10,000  to  turn  them 
out.  This  was  supplemented  by  a 
similar  sum  levied  upon  another  con- 
tractor, who  thought  It  a  reasonable 
price  to  pay  for  the  return  to  power  of 
more  generous  patrons.  A  polluted 
cave  of  Adnllam,  every  one  that  was 
In  flnanclal  distress,  every  one  that 
was  In  debt,  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented, and  all  who  objected  to  the 
InqnlsitlveneBB  of  civic  law  as  admin- 
istered by  the  ontgotng  council,  rallied 
round  Tammany,  With  cash  if  they 
had  It,  with  personal  service  If  they 
were  penallesa.  they  fought  for  their 
Ancient  benefactor. 

On  the  other  side  were  ranged  the 
decent  cltlsens  who  formed  themselves 
Into  ward  associations,  and  labored 
day  and  night  to  deliver  the  city  from 
the  threatened  curse.  Women  figured 
largely  under  this  flag,  subscribing  to 
the  campaign  fund  and  canvassing  for 
the  anti-Tammany  candidates.  Nom- 
inally Tammany  Is,  In  politics,  counted 
for  the  Democrats.  It  was  founded 
with  the  mission  of  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Democratic  party,  as,  once 
upon  ft  time,  the  Birmingham  Caucus 
[ii-oposed  to  rule  the  Liberal  host  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  was  tesUtled  to 
by  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of 
Democrats,  sinking  polIUcal  differ- 
ences, made  common  cause  with  the 
Republicans  In  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  resurrection  of  Tammany. 


Pending  the  election.  New  York  was 
In  a  condition  of  seethtog  excltem^it. 
UultltudlnoQs  meetings  were  held 
every  night,  not  only  In  public  bnUd- 
Ings,  but  In  the  open  thoroughfares.  1 
drove  on  a  motor-car  over  an  area  of 
the  city  covering  Its  most  populous 
tracks.  The  crowded  streets  buszetf 
with  excitement.  Americans  enter 
upon  an  electoral  contest  with  even 
exaggeration  of  that  thoroughness  and 
attention  to  details  that  mark  their 
ordinary  business  transactions.  One 
device,  unknown  In  Hngllsh  municipal 
or  parUamentary  contests,  Is  the  dis- 
play of  huge  white  sheets  spread  on 
the  footpath.  On  these,  through  the 
agency  of  gigantic  maglc-lanteme,  re- 
lleetloDe  on  the  personal  character  of 
opposing  candidates  are  literally  cast 
Another  expedient,  much  in  favor  with 
Tammany,  Is  the  equipment  of  green- 
grocers' carts  and  the  like  as  peripa- 
tetic platforms.  These  are  crowded 
with  men.  Including  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  boys,  who  hold  forth  at  street  cor- 
ners. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
constituency  was  Illustrated  by  the 
tact  that  In  one  street  1  heard  a  man 
shouting  in  German,  while  a  little 
further  on  a  blear-eyed  boy  addressed 
his  fellow-countrymen  In  what,  I  was 
told,  was  tbe  Yiddish  tongue.  On 
neither  side  did  tbe  candidates  spare 
themselves.  Motor-cars  flUed  an  im- 
portant part  Id  the  armament  of  the 
campaign.  Blval  candidates  flashed 
by  each  other,  going  east  or  west  to 
keep  appolntmenta  at  distant  public 
halls.  If  en  rotite  they  happed  upon  a 
moderste-slsed  crowd,  they  pulled  up 
and  Improved  the  occasion.  On  the 
whole,  though  language  was  not  re- 
strained, tbe  proceedings  were  orderly. 

The  pulpit  Joined  the  platform  In 
the  fray.  On  tbe  Sunday  preceding 
the  poll  the  election  was  the  topic  In 
many  churches.  Looking  In  at  Mad- 
ison    Square     Presbyterian     Church, 


drawn  by  the  fame  of  a  popular 
preacber,  I  was  prlTilegecl  to  make  a 
note  of  tbe  following  breeiy  paasage 
dtilrered  from  the  polplt  bj  the  es- 
teemed pastor:  "Conaldered  as  aa  la- 
atltatioii,  Tammany,  capitalising  It- 
Belt  by  thrift,  fortlfylag  Itself  by  per- 
jury, wallowing  In  uncleanoesa,  main- 
taining a  propaganda  of  luat,  growing 
fat  on  the  debauched  Innocence  of 
women,  la  the  devil's  own,  mornlly 
fragrant  with  the  mephltlc  odors  of 
his  sulphurous  Kingdom."  In  due 
time  the  congregation,  who  w»«  evi- 
dently not  Id  the  pay  of  Tammany,, 
dispersed,  with  the  pleased  conacioua- 
nesB  that  they  had  assisted  at  an  np- 
lifting  discourse. 

Analogous  things  were  said  with  cir- 
cumstance about  Individuals  In  the 
bosllte  camp,  till  the  atranger  won- 
dered whether  the  law  of  libel  Is  op- 
erative In  the  United  States.  At  a 
public  meeting  the  Mayor  of  Mew 
Xork,  ronnd  whose  chair  the  battle 
raged,  talking  about  the  dIstrlbuUon  of 
patronage  by  Tammany,  stated  that  e 
man  appointed  at  a  fat  salary  as  in- 
spector of  sewers  was  blind.  Tam- 
many's response  was  apt  and  cynical. 
The  nominee.  It  was  pointed  out,  could 
use  his  nose,  which,  In  the  particular 
busmess  committed  to  bis  charge, 
would  be  quite  as  useful  as  eyes. 

To  one  familiar  with  election  riots 
In  England,  not  to  mention  Ireland,  It 
seems  Inevitable  that  angry  passions 
running  thus  high  must  lead  to  out- 
breaks of  public  disorder.  Nothing  se- 
rious In  that  way  happened.  I  sup- 
pose those  directly  concerned  have 
grown  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  ver- 
bal assault,  content  to  repay  in  kind. 
During  the  closing  days  of  tlie  con- 
test I  happened  to  be  the  guest  of  one 
of  America's  most  famous  public 
speakers,  a  man  who  played  on  the 
passion  or  the  humor  of  a  crowded 
audience  with  the  deftness  and  cer- 
tainty of  a  great  musician  seated  in  the 
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organ  loft.  On  the  breakrast-table, 
iimong  piles  of  morning  papers,  were 
those  of  the  side  oppoalte  to  that  cham- 
pioned by  my  host  Looking  through 
them  I  found  him  accused  of  almost 
every  crime  short  of  murder,  and,  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  that  was  hinted 
at  My  Impulse  was  to  secrete  the 
Journals  lest  he  should  suffer  pain.  He 
glanced  over  them  with  a  smjle  In 
which  there  was  more  of  amusement 
than  contempt. 

To  describe  In  detail  how  a  public 
man  has,  through  devious  courses, 
dipped  hlfl  hand  Into  the  civic  purse. 
Is  In  New  York  during  the  week  of 
contest  for  civic  supremacy  merely  a 
fasm  de  porter.  To  call  a  feliow- 
cltlzen  a  perjurer  and  a  thief  la  but  a 
form  of  American  humor.  No  one 
seemed  a  penny  ttie  worse,  nor  did  the 
person  attacked  take  any  pains  to  cor- 
rect possible  mlaapprehenalou.  He 
was  content  with  the  retort,  "You're 
another,"  pleased  If  be  could  sharpen 
its  blunted  edge  by  advancing  an  even 
graver  conuter-charge. 

After  all,  Tammany  won,  sweeping 
the  polls  with  a  majority  of  70,t)UU 
votes.  This  crushing  victory  waa  all 
the  more  striking  since,  with  one  In- 
slgniflcant  exception,  the  whole  press 
of  New  York  were  united  against  the 
gang.  Morning  after  morning  mil- 
lions of  readers  .had  held  up  before 
them  the  Iniquity  of  Tammany,  Ita 
shameful  history  through  bait  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  duty  of  every  decent  citi- 
zen to  sit  on  Its  tombstone  and  prevent 
Its  resurrection. 

The  name  of  Tammany  Is  familiar 
throughout  Great  Britain.  But  for 
most  of  us.  its  birth,  like  that  ot 
Jeames,  Is  "wropt  In  mystry."  By 
diligent  Inquiry  I  discovered  that  when 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the 
other  side  they  found  In  possession  of 
the  Delaware  Indians  some  desirable 
land.  William  Penn  bought  It  from  a 
chief  whom  the  tribe  revered  by  the 
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name  of  TammaDy,  wbicb  being  tnuts- 
lated  means  "Tbe  Affable."  Uore 
tbaa  a  century  ago  a  political  oi^nlEa- 
tloD  founded  la  New  York  made  tbe 
Delaware's  name  Its  own.  To  tbls 
day  Tammany  obserrea  some  of  tbe 
abortginaT  rltaal  and  boasts  a  govern- 
ing couDCll  of  Sacbems.  Tbeir  pro- 
ceedings are  secret,  but  tbelr  Influ- 
ence, subtly  spread,  bas  at  successive 
epocbs  been  autocratic.  It  operates 
tbrougb  a  blgbly  organized  system  of 
local  clubs  and  district  associations. 
By  tbese  means,  under  Tweed's  direc- 
tion. It  obtained  posseasioa  of  every 
Important  office,  every  avenue  of  pub- 
lie  employment,  in  tbe  city  of  New 
York. 

As  one  long  accustomed  to  procedure 
la  the  House  of  Commons,  wbat  struck 
me  cblefly  as  a  spectator  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  Session  of  Congreaa  at  Wash- 
IngtoD  was  Its  note  of  simple,  severe 
business  intention.  Tbe  inauguration 
of  a  Session  la  the  House  of  Gommoos, 
more  especially  when  Its  first  action 
is  tbe  election  of  a  Speaker,  Is  marked 
by  a  ceremony  whose  formute  go  back 
to  Stuart  times.  If  tbe  candidate  tor 
tbe  Cbalr  be  not  opposed,  and  be  rarely 
Is,  his  election  Is  moved  from  tlie  Hln- 
isterial  side  by  a  private  member  of 
ttlgb  personal  standing,  the  resolution 
being  seconded  by  a  member  of  tbe 
Opposition  of  equal  repute.  Stately 
speeches  are  made,  extolling  tbe  vir- 
tues and  capacity  of  tbe  candidate. 
Tbe  election  carried,  whether  by  onaa- 
Imous  vote  or  after  a  division,  tbe 
Leader  of  the  Bonse  and  ttie  Leader  of 
tbe  Opposition  make  further  high- 
toned  speecbes,  the  latter,  tbougb  de- 
feated, rivalling  tbe  spokesman  of  the 
Ministerialists  in  bis  courtesy  and  sub- 
mission to  tbe  new  Speaker. 

As  between  Congress  and  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  process  of  elect- 
ing a  Speaker,  there  Is  one  tbing  in 
common.      During  the  temporary  non- 


exlstMice  of  a  presiding  olSclal  tbe 
Clerk  or  tbe  House  directs  prelimtnar; 
affairs.  But,  wtille  tbe  Clerk  of  Com- 
mons is  not  permitted  to  open  bla 
moutb,  dumbly  Indicating  by  ont- 
atretched  hand  tbe  members  designated 
to  move  and  second  tbe  resolntlon  nom- 
inating the  Speaker,  the  Clerk  in  Con- 
gress Is  even  voluble  In  his  remarks. 

The  names  of  two  candidates  being 
submitted,  a  division  followed,  tbe  pro- 
cedure at  Washington  differing  wholly 
from  tbat  at  Westminster.  Tbe  Clerk 
read  out  tbe  names  of  members  in- 
scribed on  tlie  roll  of  Congress,  and 
each  responded  wltb  a  cry  of  tbe  name 
of  the  man  he  delighted  to  honor.  An- 
other clerk  seated  at  tbe  table  ticked 
off  the  vote.  The  separate  colnmna 
added  up  gave  a  majority  of  ttUrty- 
two  In  a  bouse  of  364  meml>erB.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  tills  would  be 
reckoned  a  moderately  small  master. 
But  tbe  division  occupied  twenty  min- 
utes, a  point  of  time  that  compares  un- 
favorably wltb  practice  at  Westmin- 
ster, especially  since  Mr.  Lulu  Har- 
court*s  reform  came  into  operation. 

Thus  elected,  tbe  Speaker  was 
brought  in,  escorted  by  tbe  oldest 
memt^er  of  Congress,  on  whose  arm 
be  leaned.  He  took  bis  seat  In  the  on- 
canopied  Cliair  wltb  as  little  ceremony 
as  if  tbe  action  were  preliminary  to 
having  luncheon  spread  oo  tbe  table 
before  him.  Not  for  him  tbe  bnttemj 
state  of  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  arrayed  In  black  silk  gown 
and  full-bottomed  wfg,  silken  stockings 
shining  over  shapely  calves  below 
knee-breeches,  with  silver  bnckles  set 
on  Oxford  shoes.  The  suit  the  Speaker 
donned  when  yesterday  be  went  about 
his  business  as  a  private  citizen  he 
wore  In  tbe  Chair  when  presiding  over 
business  la  Congress,  and,  subject  to 
carefnl  brushing,  will  wear  it  every 
day  he  Is  called  upon  to  perform  bis 
lofty  duties. 
To  one  who  has  lived  in  the  House 
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of  Commooa  more  tbao  tlilr^  years, 
bu  knowa  Bnd  reTerenced  tbree  of  our 
greateBt  Speakers,  there  was  Bometblng 
fartlTel7  pleasing  In  hearing  tbe 
^leaker  of  the  flfty-elghth  Gongreas  of 
tbe  United  States  Inranablr  alluded  to 
In  conversation  as  "Oncle  Joe."  The 
well-conditioned  mind  shrinks  from  the 
tbonght  of  allusion  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Peel  daring  his  term  of  office  as  "Uncle 
Fred,"  to  Mr.  Gully  aa  "Dade  Bill."  or 
to  tbe  present  occupant  of  tbe  Obalr 
as  "UDcle  Jim."  In  Washington,  alike 
In  conversation  and  newspaper  goss^, 
Ur.  Cannon,  member  fdr  Ullnols,  was 
ever  "Vncle  Joe,"  and  no  change  In 
the  friendly  cuBtom  was  made  because 
he  bad  grown  to  tbe  dignity  of  tbe 
Speakership. 

Having  been  awom  In,  Uncle  Joe 
took  to  tbe  Gbalr  aa  a  dock  takes  to 
water.  At  the  onteet  he  bad  a  little 
difficulty  with  bis  spectacles.  An  old 
parliamentary  band,  accustomed  to  dis- 
play the  Buraicy  of  speech  which  comes 
to  Americans  by  nature,  the  occasion 
was  one  on  which  he  felt  It  more 
propra  to  commit  tbe  expression  of  his 
thonghts  to  paper.  As  a  preliminary 
to  reading,  he  dzed  on  hla  nose  a  pair 
of  glasses  that  had  long  seen  service 
while  he  was  still  a  private  member. 
But  tbey  would  not  work.  After  a  mo- 
ment's struggle,  watched  with  keen  In- 
terest by  tbe  crowded  House,  he  dived 
Into  the  recesses  of  his  breast-pocket 
and  fished  forth  another  pair.  These 
apparently  bore  the  Speaker's  mark. 
Anyhow,  they  served.  In  a  voice  a 
trifle  tremulous,  be  read  a  dlgnUed 
speech,  as  warmly  applauded  on  the 
Democratic  benches  as  It  was  by  the 
BepabUcan  majority.  Having  finished 
bis  reading,  the  Speaker  In  quite  an- 
other tone,  reminiscent  of  tbe  New 
York  surface  car  man's  "Step  lively!" 
said;  "I  am  ready  to  take  tbe  oatb  of 
opico." 

Here,  again,  broad  difference  was 
marked  between  procedure  lu  the  two 


leglslaUve  chambers.  The  swearing- 
in  of  a  new  House  of  Oommoos  occu- 
pies nearly  a  week  of  the  tJesslon. 
Rows  of  Ubies  are  set  out  on  tbe  floor; 
ttiree  or  four  members  grasp  a  cop;  of 
the  Bible;  others  struggle  for  place  at 
the  Uble;  the  Clerk  reads  the  pre- 
scribed oath;  members  kiss  tbe  Book; 
and  thus  groups  of  ten  or  flfteen  are . 
worked  off  with  more  or  less  despatch. 
.  In  Congress  swearing  In  is  a  simpler 
and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  more  de- 
cently accomplished  performance.  As 
In  the  Commons,  the  Speaker  Is  first 
sworn  in.  Uncle  Joe,  rising  from  his 
chair,  uplifted  his  right  band  while  tbe 
oldest  member,  standing  well  out  on 
the  carpeted  space  before  him,  recited 
the  terms  of  the  ostb.  There  was  ao 
repetition  of  tbe  words,  no  kissing  of  a 
book.  Tbe  uplifted  baud  signified  ac- 
quiesc«ice.  Ttie  Speaker  sworn  In.  the 
roll  of  Congress  waa  again  called  over. 
As  many  as  could  gather  in  tbe  space 
before  the  Chair  mustered  there,  stood 
with  bands  uplifted  while  the  oath  was 
read,  and  disappeared  to  make  room 
for  another  batch.  It  was.  all  over  In 
half  an  hour,  and  the  business  of  the 
Session  already  in  progress. 

The  voting  In  tbe  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Speaker  is  known  as  vote  by 
rolL  There  Is  another  process,  being 
vote  by  counting  beads.  To  a  stranger 
the  former  was  wearisome;  tbe  latter 
was  slovenly,  InvlUng  error.  There  is 
no  walking  tbrougb  division  lobbies 
with  elaborate  preparation  for  ticking 
on  tbe  names  of  members  as  they  pasa 
tbrougb  a  wicket  .  In  Congress  the 
Speaker  does  the  counting.  To  see 
Uncle  Joe  standing  by  bis  chair  detM- 
mlnedly  clutching  by  the  head  the  ham- 
mer with  which  he  calls  for  order, 
while  he  points  the  handle  Individually 
at  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathers 
of  families,  Is  fatally  suggestive  of  tbe 
sufferer  from  Insomnia  who  from  bis 
sleepless  pillow  tries  to  count  how 
many  supposititious  sheep  are  passing 
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tbrough  an  imagliiarr  field  gate.  Ob- 
vlonely,  on  a  cIom  dlvlaioa  upon  a  pos- 
sibly critical  Issue,  each  a  metbod  of 
couDttng  votes  Is  dangerously  lax. 

Looking  down  from  the  Diplomatic 
Gallery  on  the  crowded  benches,  and 
comparing  tbe  bustling  scene  witb  tbe 
more  familiar  one  at  Westminster,  1 
noticed  a  marked  difference  In  the  gen- 
eral aspect  The  average  age  of  Con- 
gressmen Is  considerably  less  that  that 
of  members  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
lowered  thongb  It  was  by  the  Influx  of 
new  members  consequent  on  tbe  (}en- 
eral  Election  of  190S.  With  us  parlia- 
mentary life  is.  in  the  main,  tbe  goal 
of  long  labor  In  the  commercial  and 
profesalonsl  mart.      We  have  a  nprlnk- 
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ling  of  dukes'  sons  and  the  like  who 
enter  tbe  House  because  their  fathers 
were  there  before  them,  and  it  Is  still 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  But  the  ma- 
jority Is  composed  of  men  who  have 
spent  their  best  years  in  other  fltids  ot 
labor.  Having  made  their  mark  and 
their  fortune,  they  feel  they  can  af- 
ford to  add  to  their  affluence  the  stamp 
of  M.P.,  wUcb,  socially  and  other- 
wise, is  of  substantia]  value.  Con- 
gressmen mustered  at  Washington  gave 
a  foreign  observer  the  impression  that 
they  were  fully  ei^aged  In  baslness 
ontslde  the  Capitol,  and  had  "taken  on" 
Congress  as  a  sort  of  relaxation  from 
the  dally  round  of  private  affairs. 
Beitnf  W.  Imcy. 
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COLIM  OOHBB  BAOX  TO  BOBONAOH. 

Meantime  a  new  movement  was 
strengthening  dally  In  the  North. 
When  Barabei  returned  to  Boronach 
sbe  heard  whispers  of  it  continually. 
Old  wrongs  and  present  hardships 
were  being  remembered  and  resented. 
"The  land:  the  land!"  was  sll  the  cry. 
"We  want  secarlty  on  the  land.  We 
tiave  never  asked,  we  have  never  com- 
plained— we  have  been  like  sheep:  that 
la  why  we  get  nothing."  For  some 
time  rumors  had  been  current  of  a 
change  In  tbe  ownership  of  Boronach. 
The  estate  was  not  paying,  it  was 
said,  and  Sir  David  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it.  These  rumors  were  now 
confirmed  .on  ev^r  bend,  and  this 
helped  to  add  to  the  sense  of  change 
and  unrest.  Tbe  Western  League 
bad  been  formed,  and  "Land  jLgita- 
tors"  had  begun  to  go  among  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  were  finding  plenty  powder 
for  their  matAett.      Little  Cathal.was 


one  of  them.  He  had  always  been 
smart  and  Intelligent,  and  now  he  was 
In  the  pay  of  tbe  Iieagne,  and  was 
back  from  Olaegow  looking  "like  a 
gentleman,"  and  preaching  reform  In 
the  accents  of  lawlessness.  The  peo- 
ple were  holding  small  meetings 
among  themselves,  and  voicing  thetr 
ivrougs  in  passionate  Gaelic.  A  few 
public  political  gatherings  bad  beeu 
held,  but  to  these  the  greater  number 
of  tbe  Boronach  men  were  afraid  Xa 
come,  lest  Mr.  Campbell  should  get 
wind  of  their  taking  to  do  wltb  "Tbe 
Agitation," 

At  one  meeting  held  on  a  dark  night 
In  an  old  BChoolhouse,  hardly  a  score 
of  men  were  present,  yet  tbe  windows, 
wide  open,  were  thronged  on  the  out- 
side by  three  ttmes  that  number.  "It's 
very  easy  tor  Little  Cathal  to  put  the 
name  of  cowards  on  us,"  said  one  man 
fiercely.  "He's  in  Glasgow  himself 
now,  and  independent;  but  wby  tuMl 
he  to  leave  BoronachT  why  Is  James 
Fraser  In  the  house  he  and  his  father 
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bnlltl  Jnst  because  he  took  up  this 
work  Snt,  and  did  wliat  be  is  asking 
UB  to  do." 

Old  wtalte-beaded  Sergeant  M'Alas- 
tar,  with  tale  tall  spare  figure,  tals 
brigbt  blue  erea,  and  tala  oM-faali- 
toned  bine  coat  with  braM  bnttons,  tbe 
left  sleeve  pinned  acrosa  tile  breast, 
was  anotber  vbo  veat  among  ttae  peo- 
ple at  tbls  time.  Barabel,  going  into 
ttae  merctaant's  sbop  one  morning, 
found  talDi  preacblng  bis  views  to  cau- 
tions Sandy,  and  made  a  complete 
stud;  of  tbe  soft  goods  on  ttae  counter 
aa  ahe  listened  to  ttaem. 

"Is  it  not  all  the  aame  to  me,"  said 
ttae  lokewarm  Mr.  Morrison,  "which 
partT  has  ttie  power?  Tory  or  Eadi- 
cal,  it  will  make  no  great  difference 
to  myself,  and  for  my  part  1  ttalnk 
tbe  two  are  eqaally  mlscbeevlous." 

A  slumberous  llgbt  glowed  In  tbe 
Sergeant's  eyes.  "Manl"  he  said,  "1 
wonder  at  yon]  Do  you  know  the 
bonse  that  meets  you  on  the  braeslde 
as  you  croas  tbe  march  to  the  Ard- 
gowan  estate,  going  Into  Port  Elrran?" 

"I  do,"  replied  tbe  merchant. 

"That  was  the  taouse  In  wtalcta  1  was 
bom,"  said  the  soldier.  "All  that 
braeeide  down  to  tbe  glen  was  my  fs- 
tber'8  croft,  and  one  day  ttfty-two 
years  ago,  when  tbe  old  lord  was  rais- 
ing ttae  Ardgowan  Begiment,  tie  came 
himself  to  the  door  and  stood  inside 
tbe  kitchen,  as  old  a  man  then  as  I 
am  now,  and  he  asked  roe  to  enlist  for' 
the  war.  1  told  blm  I  would  be  viU- 
Ing  enongb  If  it  wasn't  that  my  old 
parents  were  depeodent  on  me,  and  1 
did  not  know  what  might  happen 
ttiem  when  I  should  be  gone.  'U'Alss- 
tar,'  said  he,  'you  Join  the  regiment, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  they  will 
never  be  Interfered  wltb  on  the  land, 
bat  will  be  bere  in  comfort  till  yon 
retum.'  Well,  I  turned  the  thing  in 
my  mind,  and  I  said  I  would  ](dn:  and 
I  did  Join,  and  I  went  through  tbe 
war  till  a  ball  took  tbe  arm  from  me. 
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and  wben  I  came  home  the  old  lord's 
promise  was  with  the  winds,  and  my 
old  parents  were  turned  out  of  the 
house  and  ttae  land,  and  a  stranger 
met  me  at  tlie  door.  And  tliat  Is  wtaat 
made  me  a  Radical,  Sandy  Morrison." 
Ttae  Sergeant  strslghtened  himself 
stliby,  his  eyea  like  points  of  blue 
light.  "And  now,"  he  sold,  "I  go 
about  among  the  people,  and  I  try  to 
make  Radicals  of  every  one  1 
meet" 

"What  about  tbe  coronation  oatb?" 
asked  tbe  merchant,  after  a  pause.  "If 
tbe  Radicals  come  to  power  they'll  do 
away  with  that;  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics will  get  tiie  uiqier  band  of  us 
once  more." 

Tbe  old  soldier  looked  at  tilm  as  if 
be  was  sorry  for  blm.  "Uan["  be 
cried,  "I  wonder  at  you,  with  ttae  sense 
yon  have.  Do  you  not  think  that 
Providence  can  look  after  the  corona- 
tion oath  without  yoa7  No,  no]  Look 
you  to  the  land,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
never  fear  for  ttae  coronation  oatta." 

Tbe  Sergeant,  wltb  tbe  empty  sleeve 
to  bis  blue  coat  and  his  kindling  eyes, 
WHS  a  popular  figure  at  meetings  of 
the  Western  League.  He  was  not  so 
violent  as  Uttle  Cathal,  or  even  so  In- 
temperate In  language  as  Mr.  Mac- 
phereoQ,  from  what  was  vaguely 
known  at  "Headquarters."  He  never 
railed,  as  they  did,  at  "the  powers 
that  be."  He  was  a  gentleman  every 
iDcb  of  Urn,  and  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  blm  tell  how  he  bad  fought  tor 
King  George,  and  since  he  could  do 
no  more  for  her  Oraclous  Majeaty 
Queen  Victoria,  would  drink  ber  health 
with  the  best  "Justice  on  tbe  land," 
was  his  cry, — "that  tbe  people  might 
have  tbe  rights  tbelr  forefathers  had 
won  by  blood  and  toll  and  faithful 
nervlce  to  tbe  chief;  that  rents  might 
be  fair;  that  a  man  might  get  back  tbe 
money  he  put  out  on  tbe  land  If  be 
bad  to  leave  It,  that  people  might 
be  secure,  and  as  long  as  they  paid 
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wbat  was  due  tnlght  not  be  cast  oat 
by  Um  will  or  c&prlce  of  any  one." 

Boronacb  wae  all  In  a  fenuent  witb 
tbeoe  Ideas  when  GoUit  Stewart  came 
back  to  It  It  was  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  a  very  pleasant  clear  day, 
and  be  came  on  the  coach,  and  was  set 
down  with  hit  portmanteau  at  the  Inn- 
door,  getting  many  a  hearty  welcome 
before  he  entered  it.  Although  he 
bad  neither  house  nor  relative  in  the 
place,  be  felt  that  be  had  come  back 
to  bis  own,  and  could  hardly  believe 
he  bad  stayed  seven  years  out  of  Boro- 
nacta.  He  hod  provided  himself  now 
with  an  excuse  for  returning  to  it. 
haTlog  been  engaged  to  edit  tbe  papers 
of  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  lately  de- 
ceased, and  requiring  quiet  and  leisure 
for  the  work,  which  was  profitable  If  a 
Uttie  dreary. 

He  ordered  a  meal  and  engaged 
rooms,  and  talked  to  tbe  old  Innkeeper 
who  could  not  get  over  the  cbunge  in 
his  appearance,  and  all  the  time  was 
Imi^Uent  to  be  away  to  William's. 
He  was  sure  of  a  welcome  from  tbe 
old  man  and  from  Bppie,  but  was  not 
a  little  in  doubt  of  tbe  reception  Bara- 
bel  would  give  him.  Since  bis  meet- 
ing with  ber  some  faint  hope  had 
stirred  in  him,  and  yet  each  day  he 
read  a  new  meaning  into  the  looks 
and  words  sbe  bad  given  him.  Now 
he  was  come  to  make  an  end  of  un- 
certainty once  and  for  all.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream  to  be  in  the  place  again, 
■iid  a  sense  of  tbe  unreality  of  It  came 
npon  blm — there  was  so  little  change. 
Seven  years  had  altered  himself,  and 
not  Boronacli:  tbe  familiar  faces  that 
welcomed  blm  were  a  little  older, — 
that  was  oU. 

lamar  was  deserted.  A  few  brown- 
soiled  fisblng-boats  were  tacking  in 
from  the  Islands,  tbe  promontories 
atretcblng  seawards  were  ruddy,  there 
was  a  faint  smell  of  rowan  blossom 
in  tbe  air.  At  the  bend  of  the  road 
be  came  on  William's  bouse,  and  saw 
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a  change  there.  It  had  been  enlarged 
a  little,  and  slated.  There  was  a 
porch,  too,  covered  witb  small  crimson 
roses.  Tbe  whole  place,  bumble 
thougb  It  was,  bad  a  trim,  prosperous 
appearance.  He  stood  inside  tbe  poteb 
and  knocked  at  tbe  Inner  doot  that 
stood  half  .open.  In  old  days  be  would 
liave  walked  In  after  that,  but  now  be 
did  not  like  to  do  so,  and  stood  listen- 
ing to  faint  subdued  sounds  from  the 
kttcheu,  till  Barabel's  step  came  along 
the  passage. 

"Is  it  you?"  sbe  said  in  a  low  voice. 
Her  face  was  white  and  ber  cbedis 
wet  with  tears.  "William  Is  dead. 
Colin."  She  held  out  ber  band,  ber 
lips  trembling.  "He  died  half  an  boor 
ago,  as  he  was  sitting  In  bis  chair  by 
the  flre." 

Colin  was  shocked,  subdued,  sad- 
dened In  a  mometit.  "Dead!"  he  re- 
peated in  the  same  voice,  and  stood 
looking  at  ber  In  grief  and  consterna- 
tion. He  had  loved  the  old  man:  who 
that  knew  him  had  not  loved  him? 
When  the  news  was  spread  that  nlgbt, 
tbere  were  rough  bearded  men  in  Boro- 
nach  who  cried  like  children.  Barabet 
led  the  way  in,  and  Colin  followed  in 
silence.  The  presence  of  tbe  Angel 
of  Death  changes  everything.  Xoutb 
and  love  and  laughter  shrink  back  be- 
fore him.  For  the  moment  tbe  door 
Into  Btemlty  is  standing  ajar. 

In  the  sorrow  and  confusion  of  ttw 
hour  Colin  Stewart  8ten>ed  back  at 
once  Into  the  Intlmac]'  of  seven  years 
ngo.  He  thought  of  everything  Otmt 
must  be  done.  Borabel  turned  to  blm 
as  naturally  as  If  they  bad  been  chil- 
dren again.  That  night  be  was  one 
of  tbe  watchers,  who,  according  to  tbe 
old  custom,  sat  by  William's  bed.  The 
room  was  draped  In  white.  The  old 
face,  whiter  than  tbe  pillow,  was  beau- 
tiful In  its  repose.  Tbe  men  sitting 
round  were  subdued  and  quiet. — they 
spoke  In  whispers.  Colin  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  have  been  a  day 
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sooner  In  coming  back  to  BoTonacb. 
It  wu  DOW  thB  city  wltb  Its  stir  and 
noiw  that  M>«med  tor  the  time  anteal. 

He  went  for  Auntie  Qlen  next  dar, 
and  brought  her  down  to  Bpple.  She 
stayed  on  after  the  funeral,  and  waa 
the  greatest  possible  comfort  In  the 
bouse.  The  poor  old  widow  seemed 
bewildered  and  helpless.  She  bad 
been-  used  to  looking  after  William  so 
constontlf,  that  It  seemed  as  if  now 
ebe  coDld  find  nothing  to  do.  Hbe 
n-Hs  patbeUcallr  good  and  resigned. 
"I  was  always  wlabful  be  would  be 
taken  first,"  she  said  many  times  over. 
"It  Is  the  Lord's  goodness.  He  woald 
not  do  very  easy  without  me,  so  frail 
as  he  was,  but  I  will  do  very  well  some 
way  so  long  as  It  Is  the  Lord's  will 
to  leave  me." 

It  was  little  wonder  that  Barabel 
and  CoUn,  so  close  to  the  dread  reality 
of  sorrow  and  death,  gave  a  trace  to 
pride  and  Jeaionty,  and  were  gentle 
and  sincere  wltb  each  other.  It 
seemed  no  time  for  love-making,  and 
almost  It  seemed  that  there  waa  no 
need  for  It  As  wetics  passed  and 
Colin  went  through  bis  day's  work 
with  tbe  light  of  the  fireside  In  the 
snowy,  daln^  old  kitchen  at  the  end 
of  It,  be  could  bave  sworn  there  was 
neither  look  nor  word  needed  to 
strengthen  the  fine  high  bond  between 
tbam.  Where  understanding  la  per- 
fect, when  waa  love  denied?  He 
laughed  to  think  of  Hr.  Richard 
Wynne.  let  he  conld  not  put  tbe 
thing  to  the  test:  he  conld  not  but  re- 
member how  confident  he  had  been 
seven  yeara  ago.  He  might  deceive 
himself;  this  time  be  would  not  cast 
the  die  too  soon.  One  evening.  Indeed, 
as  he  said  good-night  at  the  door  and 
chanced  to  add  a  word  of  his  work  in 
tbe  city,  she  langhed  a  little.  "You 
are  so  busy  there,"  she  said.  "I  had 
been  trying  to  forget  yon,"  he  an- 
swered quickly,  and  was  off  with  that 

He  came  to  know  the  new  temper 
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of  Boronach  very  well,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  the  crying  need  for  all  that 
tbe  old  Sergeant  desired  for  his  coun- 
trymen. Strangely  enough,  he  fouiuJ 
Mr.  Rory  Intensely  opposed  to  tbe  agl-  ' 
tatlon:  the  very  name  of  Radltral 
roused  him.  "I  do  not  deny  there  is 
hardship,"  he  said  to  CoUn.  "I  do  not 
deny  there  Is  abuse  of  authority.  But 
these  men  will  redress  our  grievances 
at  the  cost  of  the  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  break  down  respect  for 
law  and  order,  reverence  for  old  Ideals. 
The  people  bave  become  already  more 
worldly;  they  are  less  eager  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God;  they  care  for  noth- 
ing but  the  land— the  land.  I  tell 
you,  sir,  yon  are  encouraging  a  spirit 
among  them  that  will  not  be  laid  till 
it  has  atmck  at  the  roots  of  all  faith— 
of  all  authority." 

The  yonnger  man  urged  htm  to  Iden- 
tify himself  to  some  extent  with  the 
movement  In  Boronach  In  order  that 
he  might  guide  It.  Had  not  other  wise 
and  good  ministers  done  so  In  other 
pIsces?  But  Ur.  Rory  would  not  lis- 
ten to  such  an  Idea.  Colin  was  sorry 
to  feel  that  a  certain  cblll  bad  come 
over  his  relations  to  Mr.  Rory  on  ac- 
count  of  the  difference  of  their  views 
on  the  land  qnestlon.  Onr  hero  went 
to  a  League  meeting  and  heard  the 
gentlemau  from  beadqaarten  speak, 
and  after  him  Sergeant  M'Alastar  and 
Little  Catbal.  When  tbe  last  had 
done,  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
brought  him  to  his  feet  himself,  and 
for  half  an  hour  the  mildewed  walls  of 
the  old  schoolhonse  echoed  to  such 
speaking  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  in  It  At  first  the  people  lis- 
tened in  amaaement:  then  as  they 
heard  their  case  put  with  an  irresisti- 
ble clearness  and  atmpllcl^,  they  be- 
gan to  stamp  a  vigorous  approval:  af- 
ter a  while  they  sat  In  breathless  si- 
lence, forgetting  even  tbe  personality 
of  the  speaker.  .  Colin  appealed  to  tbe 
best  la  them.      For  tbe  time  he  stilled 
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tbe  Bplrlt  Little  Catbal's  wild  berj- 
words  bad  raised,  and  swayed  them 
with  bis  own.  Tbe  men  tbronglng 
tbe  open  window  at  the  outside  be- 
came,  wblle  be  spoke,  courageous  and 
resolute;  Little  Catbal  himself  grew 
temperate  and  calm.  Touched  by  a 
finer  passion,  he  saw  himself  serrlnK 
a  righteous  cause  Hghteously,  a  Just 
canse  patiently,  an  Irresistible  cause 
lawfully. 

When  Colin  sat  down,  tbe  listeners 
drew  a  long  breath  like  a  sigh,  then  a 
storm  of  applause  arose.  It  passed 
outside,  and  the  night  being  very 
quiet,  the  people  could  be  beard  thud- 
ding upon  the  grass  with  tbeir  feet. 
Then  the  ware  returned  inside  ogniu, 
and  rose  as  high  as  before.  For  tbe 
second  time  Colin  Stewart  had  become 
the  hero  of  tbe  hour  In  Boronacta.  The 
people  went  to  their  homes  enthusias- 
tic. CoUn  Stewart  was  the  man  for 
them:  not  one  of  those  from  "Head- 
quarters" could  hold  a  candle  to  him. 
If  Colin  were  In  Parliament  they  would 
get  Justice  "In  the  minute." 

Old  women  hearing  the  talk  during 
the  next  few  days,  shook  their  heads 
over  It.  "What  is  to  be  will  be,  Par- 
■  llament  or  no  Parliament,"  said  they. 
"Though  they  are  blind  to  It  ever  now, 
Allan's  son  Is  a  man  under  a  Judg- 
ment 'The  son  and  tbe  son's  son,' — 
there  Is  no  changing  that.  Ur.  Alex- 
ander himself  coald  speak  fair  when 
be  had  the  mind." 

Golln's  stay  In  Boronach  came  to  an 
end  abmptly  only  a  day  or  two  after 
the  meeting.  It  was  poor  old  Bpple 
who.  In  all  Innocence,  laid  a  bomb- 
shell In  his  path.  She  was  talking  to 
blm  one  evening  that  he  found  her 
sitting  alone  by  tbe  Ore.  "Angus  Bard 
Is  coming  home  very  soon,"  she  said. 
"He  expects  to  come  about  tbe  New 
Tear,  and  I  should  be  very  thankful 
that  Barabel  has  some  one  to  look  to." 
She  sighed  a  little.  "He  is  very  rich." 
she  went  on.      "He  did  not  wish  us  to 
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speak  about  It,  and  though  you  are 
like  one  of  ourselves,  Colin,  I  will  not 
mention  what  more  was  In  tbe  lett« 
be  sent.  It  se^ns  be  is  to  make  a 
great  lady  of  our  Banbel." 

At  this  a  sudden  beavlneas  fell  on 
Colin's  spirit  He  excused  himself 
before  long,  and  went  away  and 
walked  about  In  tbe  summw  night  till 
it  was  late,  debating  a  point  of  bonor. 
If  Barabel  was  an  heiress,  could  be, 
whose  successes  had  been  so  amall 
hitherto — could  he,  who  was  still  a 
poor  man  with  nothing  to  oSer,  ask 
her  to  marry  blm?  He  had  often 
blamed  tbe  selfish  madness  with  which 
he  had  spoken  seven  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  rough  boy  without  prosi>ectB, 
and  It  seemed  to  blm  that  the  case 
was  not  so  different  now.  It  would 
bave  been  different  If  she  bad  been 
comparatively  poor,  aa  he  thought 
her;  but  now,  when  he  had  Juat  been 
told  she  was  rich,  he  saw  that  be  coaM 
not  in  honor  ask  ber.  "Please  Uod," 
be  said  to  himself,  "it  only  means 
waiting  a  little.  1  have  my  foot  on 
the  Srst  step  of  tbe  ladder.  If  1  have 
not  deceived  myself,  she  will  wait 
too."  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  U 
he  had  not  deceived  himself,  she  too 
would  suffer  by  his  silence.  Ferbaps 
he  was  not  sufficiently  snre  of  her — 
perhaps  he  had  never  quite  recovered 
tbe  seir^eoncelt  Mr.  Corbett  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  "drill  out"  of  a  wbole 
generation  of  Boronach  scholars.  Per- 
haps if  he  had  thought,  it  would  bave 
made  little  difference.  The  man  who 
will  sacrifice  himself  to  a  point  of 
honor  may  any  day  sacrifice  anothw. 
In  the  last  resort,  the  man  of  honor — 
of  faith — will  save  the  ideal  at  any 
price.  What  would  you?  Bo  aang 
I^velace  when  he  departed  for  tbe 
wars.  If  this  were  the  faith  and 
practice  of  all  mankind  we  should 
bave  sorrow  enough  indeed,  but  nei- 
ther misery  nm  dishonor. 
When  Colin  next  day  announced  his 


Intended  departure,  Barabel  asw  at  a 
glance  tbet  Bometblng  had  happeoed. 
Wbat  It  was  she  coald  not  guess,  for 
Eppte  had  not  mentioned  the  conversa- 
tlon  of  the  day  before,  not  thlnkias  it 


{To  b0  conttnuad.) 
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Important  In  finy  way.  If  Colin' B 
farewells  were  a  trifle  constrained, 
hers  had  a  delicate  pride  and  grace 
of  their  own. 

Li/Aia  MUUr  Mackay. 


If  I  were  "seehiK  over"  a  bouse,  and 
found  In  every  room  an  iron  cage  let 
into  the  wall,  and  were  told  by  the 
caretaker  that  these  cages  were  for  me 
to  keep  lions  In,  I  think  I  should  (q>en 
my  eyes  rather  wide.  Yet  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  natural  than  a  Are 
la  the  grate. 

Doubtless,  when  I  began  to  walk, 
one  of  my  first  excursions  was  to  the 
fender,  tbat  I  might  gaze  mora  nearly 
at  the  live  thing  roaring  and  raging 
behind  It;  and  I  dare  say  I  dimly  won- 
dered by  wbat  blessed  dispensation  this 
creature  was  allowed  In  a  domain  so 
placid  as  my  nurseiy.  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  needed  to  be  warned  against 
scaling  the  fender.  I  knew  by  In- 
stinct that  the  creature  within  It  was 
dangerous — Qercer  sUtl  than  the  cat 
which  had  once  strayed  Into  the  room 
and  scratched  me  for  my  advances. 
As  I  grew  older,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  creature's  presence  and  learned  to 
call  It  "the  fire,"  quite  lightly.  There 
are  so  many  queer  things  in  the  world 
that  we  have  no  time  to  go  on  won- 
dering at  the  qneemess  of  the  things 
we  see  babltaally.  It  is  not  that  these 
things  are  in  themselves  less  queer 
than  tbey  at  first  seemed  to  ns.  it 
Is  that  our  vision  of  them  has  been 
dimmed.  We  are  lucky  when  by  some 
chance  we  see  again,  for  a  fleeting  mo- 
ment, this  thing  or  that  as  we  saw  It 
when  it  flrit  came  within  our  ken. 
We  are  la  the  habit  of  saying  tliat 
"first  Impressions  are  best,"  and  that 
we  mast  approach  every  question  "with 


an  open  mind";  but  we  shirk  the  logical 
conclusion  that  we  were  wiser  lu  our 
Infancy  than  we  are  now.  "Moke  your- 
self even  as  a  little  child"  we  often  say, 
but  recommending  the  process  on  moral 
rather  than  on  intellectnal  grounds, 
and  Inwardly  preening  ourselves  all  the 
while  on  having  "put  away  childish 
things,"  as  though  clarity  of  vision 
were  not  one  of  them. 

1  look  araund  the  room  I  am  writing 
in — a  pleasant  room,  and  my  own,  yet 
bow  irresponBlve,  how  smug  and  life- 
less! The  pattern  of  the  wall-paper 
blamelessly  repeats  itself  from  wain- 
scot to  cornice;  and  the  pictures  are 
immobile  and  changeless  within  their 
glazed  frames — faint,  flat  mimicries  of 
life.  The  chairs  and  tables  are  Just 
as  their  carpentere  fashioned  them, 
and  smnd  with  sttfF  obedience  Just 
wliere  they  have  been  posted.  On  one 
side  of  tho  room,  encased  In  coverings 
of  cloth  and  leather,  are  myriads  of 
words,  which  to  some  people,  but  not 
to  me,  are  a  fair  substitute  for  hu- 
man company.  All  aronnd  me.  In 
ftict,  are  the  products  of  genteel  civili- 
zation. But  in  the  whole  room  tliere 
are  but  three  things  living:  myself,  my 
dog,  and  the  Are  In  the  grate.  And  of 
these  lives  the  third  is  very  much  the 
most  Intensely  vivid.  My  dog  Is  de- 
scended, doubtless,  from  i)re-hletorlc 
wolves;  but  yon  could  hardly  decipher 
Its  pedigree  on  its  mild,  domesticated 
face.  My  dog  Is  as  tame  as  Ita  mas- 
ter (In  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of 
the  old  cavemen).    But  time  has  noti 
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tamed  Are.  Fire  is  as  wild  a  tbtng 
ae  when  Prometbeas  aaatcbed  It  from 
tbe  empyrean.  Fire  In  my  grate  Is  as 
fierce  and  terrible  a  tblng  as  wbea  It 
was  lit  by  my  ancestors,  night  after 
nlgbt,  at  tbe  tnoutlis  of  their  cavea, 
to  Bcare  away  tbe  ancestora  of  my  dog. 
And  my  dog  regards  It  wltta  tbe  old 
wonder  and  misgiving.  Bven  in  bis 
sleep  he  opens  ever  and  again  one  eye 
to  see  that  we  are  In  no  danger.  And 
tbe  fire  glowers  and  roars  through  its 
bars  at  blm  with  the  scom  that  a  wild 
beast  must  needs  have  for  a  tame  one. 
"Yoo  are  free,"  It  rages,  "and  yet  you 
do  not  spring  at  that  man's  tbroat  and 
tear  blm  limb  from  limb  and  make  a 
meal  of  hlml"  And,  gazing  at  me,  It 
licks  Its  red  lips;  and  I,  laughing  good- 
bnmoredly,  rise  and  give  tbe  monster 
a  sbovelfnl  of  Its  proper  food,  whtcb  it 
leaps  at  and  noisily  devoufs. 

Flrel  It  is  tbe  only  one  of  tbe  ele- 
ments tbat  inspires  awe.  We  breathe 
air,  tread  earth,  bathe  in  water.  Fire 
alone  we  approach  with  deference. 
And  It  is  tbe  only  one  of  tbe  elements 
that  Is  always  alert,  always  good  to 
watch.  We  do  not  see  tbe  air  tbat 
we  breathe — except  sometimes  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  shall  say  that  tbe  eight  Is 
pleasant?  We  do  not  see  tbe  earth 
revolving;  and  tbe  trees  and  other  vege- 
tables tbat  are  put  forth  by  It  come 
up  BO  slowly  tbat  there  Is  no  fun  in 
watching  them.  One  Is  apt  to  lose  pa- 
tience wltb  the  good  earth,  and  to  ban- 
ker after  a  sight  ot  those  multitudinous 
fires  whereover  It  Is,  after  all,  but  a 
thin  and  comparativelj  recent  crust. 
Water,  wbea  we  get  it  In  tbe  form  of  a 
river,  is  pleasant  to  watch  for  a  minute 
4ST  two,  after  which  period  the  regular- 
ity of  its  movement  becomes  as  tedious 
as  stagnation.  It  Is  only  a  whole  sea- 
ful  of  water  tbat  can  rival  fire  la  va- 
riety and  In  loveliness.  But  even 
the  spectacle  of  sea  at  Its  very  best — 
say  in  an  Atlantic  storm — is  less  thrll- 
Itng  than  the  spectacle  of  one  building 


ablaze.  And  for  the  rest,  the  sea  has 
Its  Ionpii«iH-«,  its  hours  of  dnmess  and 
monotony,  even  wben  It  Is  not  wholly 
calm.  Whereas  in  the  grata  even  a 
quite  little  Are  never  ceKses  to  be  amus- 
ing and  Inspiring  until  you  let  it  out. 
As  much  fire  as  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  handful  of  earth  or  a  tumblerful  I 

of  water  Is  yet  a  Joy  to  the  eyes,  and  a 
lively  suggestion  of  grandeur.  Tbe 
other  elements,  even  as  presented  In 
huge  samples,  Impress  us  as  leas  au- 
gust than  flre.  Fire  alone,  according 
to  the  legend,  was  brought  down  from 
heaven:  the  rest  were  here  from  tbe 
dim  outset.  Wben  we  call  a  thing 
earthy  we  impute  cloddtsbness;  by 
"watery"  we  Imply  inaipldness;  "airy" 
means  trivial;  "Bery''  has  always  a  no- 
ble slgniflcance,  denoting  such  things 
as  faith,  courage,  genius.  Earth  ilea 
heavy,  and  air  is  void,  and  water  flows 
down;  bnt  flames  aspire,  flying  back 
towards  the  heaven  they  came  from. 
They  typify  for  us  tbe  wpirit  of  man, 
as  apart  from  aught  that  Is  gross  in 
him.  They  are  tbe  symbol  of  purity, 
of  triumph  over  corruption.  Water,  air, 
earth,  can  all  harbor  corruption;  bnt  : 

where  flames  are,  or  have  been,  there  ' 

Is  innocence.  Our  love  of  flre  comes 
partly,  doubtless,  from  our  natural  love 
of  destruction  for  destruction's  sake. 
Flre  Is  savage,  and  so,  even  after  all  I 

these  centuries,  are  we,  at  heart.  Our 
civilization  Is  but  as  tbe  aforeaald 
cruet  that  encloees  the  old  planetary 
flames.  To  destroy  Is  etlll  the  strong- 
est Instinct  of  our  nature.  Nature  Is 
still  "red  In  tooth  and  claw,"  though  I 

she  has  begun  to  make  fine  flourishes 
with  tooth-brush  and  nail-scissors. 
Even  tbe  mild  dog  on  my  besrth-rug 
has  been  known  to  behave  like  a  wolf 
to  bis  own  species.  Scratch  his  mas- 
ter aud  yon  will  flod  tbe  cave- 
men. But  tbe  scratch  must  be  a 
sharp  one:  1  am  thickly  veneered. 
Outwardly.  1  am  as  gentle  as  yon.  gen- 
tle reader.       And  one  reason  for  our  1 


deUgbt  In  flre  iB  that  there  la  no  bnm- 
bDK  atraut  flftmea:  they  are  franklr, 
prlmevally  aavage.  But  tbfs  Is  not, 
reat  assured,  the  eole  reason.  We  have 
a  sense  of  good  and  evil.  I  do  not  say 
that  It  carries  as  very  far.  It  Is  but 
the  tooth-brash  and  nall-aclssors  tbat 
we  flourish.  Oar  ianate  instincts,  not 
this  acqalred  sense,  are  what  the  world 
really  hinges  on.  But  this  acquired 
sense  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  minds. 
And  we  revere  flre  becanae  we  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  especially  the  foe 
of  evil — as  a  means  for  destroy  Ing 
weeds,  not  flowars;  a  destroyer  of 
wicked  cltlea,  not  of  good  ones. 

The  idea  of  hell,  as  Incalcated  in  the 
books  given  to  me  when  I  was  a  child, 
never  really  frightened  me  at  all.  i 
conceived  the  posslbUlty  of  a  bell  In 
which  there  were  eternal  flames  to  de- 
stroy every  one  who  had  not  been 
good.  But  a  hell  whose  flames  vere 
eternally  Impotent  to  destroy  these 
pptvle,  a  hell  where  evil  was  to  go  on 
writhing  yet  thriving  for  ever  and  ever, 
seemed  to  me,  even  at  that  age,  too 
patlsntty  absurd  to  be  appalling.  Nor 
Indeed  do  I  think  tbat  to  the  more  cred- 
ulous chUdren  In  England  can  the  Idea 
of  eternal  barnlag  have  ever  been  quite 
so  forbidding  as  their  nurses  meant  It 
to  be.  Grednlity  Is  but  a  form  of  tn- 
cantlon.  I,  as  I  have  said,  never  had 
any  wish  to  play  with  Are;  but  most 
English  cbildren  are  strongly  attracted, 
and  are  much  less  afraid  of  flre  tban 
c(  tbe  dark.  Eternal  darkness,  with  a 
biting  east  wind,  were  to  the  Eoglish 
fancy  a  far  more  fearful  prospect  than 
eternal  flames.  The  notion  of  these 
flames  arose  In  Italy,  where  heat  la 
no  luxury,  and  shadows  are  lurked  In, 
and  breezes  prayed  for.  lu  England 
the  sun,  even  at  its  strongest,  Is  a  weak 
vessel.  True,  we  grumble  whenever 
Its  radiance  is  a  trifle  less  watery  than 
usual.  But  tbat  Is  precisely  because 
we  are  a  people  whose  nature  tbe  sun 
has  not  mellowed — a  dour  people,  like 
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all  nortbemers,  ever  ready  to  make  the 
n-orst  of  things.  Inwardly,  we  love  the 
sun,  and  long  for  It  to  come  nearer  to 
us,  and  to  come  more  often.  And  It  is 
partly  because  this  craving  is  unsatls- 
fled  tbat  we  cower  so  fondly  over  our 
open  hearths.  Our  flres  are  makeshifts 
for  sunshine.  Autumn  after  autumn, 
''we  watch  the  swallows  gathering  In 
tbe  sky,  and  in  the  osier-isle  we  hear 
their  noise,"  and  our  hearts  sink. 
Happy,  seltlsb  little  birds,  gathering  so 
lightly  to  fly  whither  we  cannot  follow 
you,  will  you  not,  this  once,  forego  the 
lands  of  your  desire?  "Shall  not  tbe 
grief  of  tbe  old  time  followr*  Do  win- 
ter with  us,  this  once!  We  will  strew 
all  England,  every  morning,  witta 
bread-crumbs  for  you,  will  you  but 
stay,  and  help  us  to  play  at  summer! 
But  the  delicate  craei  rogues  pay  no 
heed  to  us,  skimming  sbarpller  than 
ever  In  pursnit  of  gnats,  as  the  boar 
draws  near  for  their  long  flight  over 
gnatlesa  seas. 

Only  one  swallow  have  1  ever  known 
to  relent.  It  had  built  Its  nest  under 
the  eaves  of  a  cottage  that  belonged  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  who  loved 
birds.  He  bad  a  power  of  making 
birds  trast  him.  They  would  come  at 
bis  call,  circling  round  him,  i)erchlDg 
Oil  his  shoulders,  eating  from  bis  baud. 
Even  the  shy  swallow  would  come  too, 
from  his  nest  under  tbe  eaves.  As  tbe 
summer  wore  on,  he  grew  quite  tame. 
And  when  snmmer  woned,  and  the 
other  swallows  flew  away,  tbls  one  lin- 
gered, day  after  day,  fluttering  dubi- 
ously over  the  threshold  of  the  cottage. 
Presently,  as  the  air  grew  chilly,  he 
built  a  new  neat  for  himself,  under  tbe 
mantelpiece  In  my  friend's  study.  And 
eiery  morning,  so  soon  as  the  flre 
burned  brightly,  he  would  flutter  down 
to  perch  on  the  tender  and  bask  In  tbe 
tight  and  warmth  of  the  coals.  But 
after  a  few  weeks  he  began  to  oil;  pos- 
sibly because  the  study  was  a  small 
one,  and  he  could  not  get  In  .it  the  exi 
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erclBe  that  tie  needed;  more  probably 
because  of  tbe  draoKhts.  Mj  friend's 
wife,  who  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  made  for  the  swallow  a  little 
Jacket  of  red  flannel,  and  sought  to  di- 
vert bis  mind  by  teaching  htm  to  per- 
form a  few  simple  tricks.  For  a  while 
he  seemed  to  regain  his  spirits.  But 
presently  he  moped  more  than  ev«, 
ci-ouchlng  nearer  than  ever  to  the  lire, 
and,  sidelong,  blinking  dim  weak  re- 
proaches at  his  disappointed  master 
and  mistress.  One  swallow,  as  the 
adage  truly  says,  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer. So  this  one's  mistress  tiurriedly 
made  for  him  a  little  over-coat  of  seal- 
skin, wearing  which,  in  a  muffled  cage, 
he  was  personally  conducted  by  tils 
master  straight  through  to  Sicily. 
There  he  was  nursed  back  to  health, 
and  liberated  on  a  sunny  plain.  He 
never  returned  to  bis  English  home; 
but  the  nest  he  built  under  the  mantel- 
piece is  stUl  preserved.  In  case  be 
should  como  at  last 

When  the  sun's  rays  slant  down  npon 
your  grate,  then  the  Are  blanches  and 
blenches,  cowers,  crumbles,  and  col- 
lapses. It  cannot  compete  with  Its 
archetype.  It  cannot  suffice  a  sun- 
steeped  swallow,  or  ripen  a  plum,  or 
make  pale  the  carpet.  Yet,  In  tta  mod- 
est way,  it  is  to  your  room  what  the 
sun  Is  to  the  world.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  poor,  when  they  have  to  choose 
between  fuel  and  food,  choose  fuel. 
Food  nourlsties  the  body;  but  fuel, 
warming  the  body,  warms  the  soui  too. 
I  do  not  wonder  tbat  the  hearth  has 
been  regarded  from  time  Immemorial 
as  the  centre,  and  used  as  the  symlioi, 
of  the  borne.  I  tike  the  social  tradi- 
tion that  we  must  not  poke  a  Ure 
In  a  friend's  drawing-room  unless  our 
friendship  dates  back  full  seven  yeai-a. 
It  rests  evidently,  this  tradition,  on  the 
senthnent  that  a  flre  is  a  thing  sacred 
to  the  members  of  the  household  in 
which  it  burns.  I  dare  say  the  fender 
has  a  meaning,  as  well  as  a  use.  and  Is 


as  the  rail  round  an  altar.  In  "The 
New  Utopia"  these  hearths  will  all 
have  been  rased,  of  course,  as  demoral- 
izing relics  of  an  age  when  people  went 
in  for  privacy  and  were  not  always 
thinking  exclusively  about  tlie  State. 
Such  heat  as  may  tie  needed  to  prevent 
u»  from  catching  colds  (whereby  out 
vitality  would  be  lowered,  and  our  use- 
fulness to  tlie  State  impaired)  wUi  be 
BOppIIed  through  tiot-water  pipes 
(wtilte-enameled),  the  supply  betn; 
strictly  regulated  from  the  municipal 
water-works.  Or  has  Mr.  Welts  ar- 
ranged that  the  sun  shall  always  be 
shining  on  us?  I  have  mislaid  my 
copy  of  the  l>ook.  Anyhow,  fires  and 
beartliB  will  have  to  go.  Let  us  make 
the  Itest  of  them  while  we  may. 

Personally,  though  I  appreciate  the 
radiance  of  a  family  fire,  I  give  prefer- 
ence to  a  flre  that  bums  for  myself 
utone.  And  dearest  of  alt  to  me  la 
a  fire  that  bums  thus  In  the  house  of 
another.  I  find  an  Inalienable  magic  in 
my  bed-room  flre  when  1  am  staying 
with  friends;  and  It  Is  at  bed-Ume  that 
the  spelt  is  strongest.  "Good  night," 
says  my  host,  shaking  my  hand  warmly 
on  the  tlireshold;  "you've  everytblog 
you  want?"  "Everything,"  I  assure 
htm ;  "good  ni^/ht."  "Good  tttght." 
'•Qood  night,"  and  I  close  my  door,  close 
my  eyes,  heave  a  long  slgli,  open  my 
eyes,  set  down  the  candle,  push  the 
arm-chair  close  to  the  flre  [mjf  flre),  sink 
down,  and  am  at  peace,  with  nothing 
to  mar  my  happiness  except  the  feellog 
that  It  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

At  such  moments  I  never  see  in  my 
flre  any  likeness  to  s  wild  t>east.  It 
roars  me  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove,  and  is  as  kind  and  cordial  as 
my  host  and  hostess  and  the  other  peo- 
ple In  the  bouse.  And  yet  I  do  not 
have  to  any  anything  to  It,  I  do  not 
have  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  it. 
It  lavishes  Its  warmth  on  me,  asking 
nothing  in  return.  For  fifteen  mortal 
hours  or  so,  with  few  and  brief  Inter- 
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rala,  1  hare  been  making  mjeeit  agree- 
able, eaf  Ing  tbe  right  tblng,  asking  tbe 
upt  queatlon,  exhibiting  the  proper 
atiade  of  mild  or  acute  anrpriae,  amlllng 
tbe  reqnlaite  smile,  or  laughing  Joat  so 
long  and  Just  so  loud  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  demand.  If  t  were  nat- 
uraltf  a  brlHiaat  and  copious  talker,  I 
suppose  that  to  ata^  In  another's  house 
would  be  no  strain  on  me.  I  should 
be  able  to  Impose  mrself  on  my  boat 
and  hoatesa  and  their  gueata  without 
any  effort,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
retire  quite  unfatlgiied,  pleaaantly 
Daahed  with  the  effect  of  my  own  mag- 
netism. Ataa!  there  Is  no  questloa  of 
my  Impoalng  myself.  I  can  repay  boa- 
pitality  only  by  atrict  attention  to  the 
humble,  arduous  proceea  of  making  my- 
self agreeable.  When  I  go  up  to  dreas 
Cor  dinner,  I  have  always  a  strong  im- 
palee  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  my 
fatigue;  and  It  ta  only  by  exerting  all 
my  wltl-power  that  I  can  array  myself 
tor  the  final  labors:  to  wit,  making 
myself  agreeable  to  some  man  or 
woman  f<w  a  minute  or  two  before  din- 
ner, to  two  women  during  dinner,  to 
men  after  dinner,  then  again  to  women 
In  the  drawing-room,  and  then  once 
more  to  men  In  the  smoking-room.  It 
Is  a  dog'a  life.  But  one  has  to  have 
suffered  before  one  geta  tbe  full  aavor 
oat  of  Joy.  And  I  do  not  grumble  at 
the  price  I  have  to  pay  for  tbe  sensa- 
tion of  basking,  at  length.  In  aolltude 
and  the  glow  of  my  own  flreside. 


Too  tired  to  undress,  too  tired  to 
think,  I  am  more  than  content  to  watch 
the  rich  and  erer-ctianglng  pageant  of 
the  fire.  The  finest  part  of  this  pa- 
grant  Is  surely  when  the  flamea  aink 
and  gradually  the  red-gold  cavema 
are  revealed,  gorgeous,  mysterious, 
with  Inmost  recesses  of  white  heat.  It 
la  often  thus  that  my  fire  welcomes  me 
when  tbe  long  day's  task  Is  done.  Af- 
ter 1  have  gaaed  awhlte  Into  Its  depths, 
I  close  my  eyea  to  reat  them,  opening 
them  again,  with  a  start,  whenever  a 
coal  ablfts  Its  place,  or  some  belated 
little  tongue  of  flame  spurts  forth  with 
a  bias.  .  .  .  Vaguely  I  liken  myself  to 
the  watchman  one  sees  by  night  In 
London,  wherever  a  road  Is  up,  hud- 
dled half-awake  In  his  tiny  cabin  of 
wood,  with  a  cresset  of  live  coal  be- 
fore him.  ...  I  have  come  down  In  tbe 
world,  and  am  a  night-watchman,  and 
I  find  the  life  as  pleasant  as  I  had  al- 
ways thought  it  must  be,  except  when  I 
let  the  fire  out,  and  awake  shivering. 
.  .  .  Shivering  I  awake.  In  tbe  twilight 
of  dawn.  Ashes,  white  and  gray,  some 
rusty  cinders,  and  a  crag  or  so  of  coal, 
are  all  that  Is  left  over  from  last 
night's  splendor.  Gray  is  the  lawn  be- 
neath my  window,  and  little  ghosts  of 
rabbits  are  nibbling  and  hobbling  there. 
But  anon  the  west  will  be  red,  and,  ere 
I  wake,  the  aky  will  be  bine,  and  tbe 
grass  quite  green  again,  and  my  tire 
will  have  arisen  from  Its  ashes,  a 
cscklliv  and  comfortable  pbcenlx. 
Ma*  Beerbohm. 


JOHN  GRBENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


Though  he  was  bom  only  a  bundred. 
and  died  only  fifteen,  years  ago,  the 
figure  of  John  Qreenleaf  Whittler 
alreadj'  Impreeeee  one  as  the  product 
of  an  extinct  ctvillBation.  Between  the 
America  In  which  he  flourished  and  the 
America    of   to-dny    Up?   a    eiiir   even 


wider  than  that  between  contemirarary 
nnd  early  Victorian  England. 

n'hittler's  America  was  still  poor 
and  not  yet  In  a  hurry.  It  bad  no 
millionaires  to  endow  Its  unlversltlee; 
no  mllllonalrea'  daughters  to  croaa  tbe 
iicpnn  nud  wlu  the  lipnrtn  I't  dukes  and 
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viceroys.  It  bad  not  yet  eTolved  iky- 
Bcrapen,  Trnsts,  "freak"  parties,  yel- 
low jonmatlsm,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures now  commonlr  spoken  of  aa 
cbaracterlEttlcelly  American.  It  was 
only  Jnst  beginning  to  erolre  a  litera- 
ture. Above  all,  in  tbe  America  of 
that  period,  New  England  counted. 

New  Dngland  counted  througti  its  cul- 
ture, Its  "clubbableneaa,"  and  Its  Ideal- 
ism. Tbe  Bluvehoidera  of  the  Soutb 
might  Indeed  be  clubbable.  They  were 
sportsmen,  and  they  were  given  to  hos- 
pitality. But  they  bad  tbe  Indifference  to 
intellectual  pursuits  which  Is  oor- 
lual  among  country  gentlemen  all  the 
world  over;  and,  where  religions,  phi- 
losophies, and  Ideals  were  concerned, 
what  was  good  enough  Tor  their 
fathers  was  good  enough  for  them. 
The  iutelllgeuce  of  New  Sork  was 
more  alert,  but  had,  for  tbe  most  part, 
gone  Into  trade.  Tbe  West  w«s  unin- 
habited. Those  great  events  which 
"take  place  in  the  intellect"  had  to 
happen  in  New  Bngland  If  they  were  to 
taapp^i  anywhere;  and  they  did.  New 
England,  for  a  season,  did  the  thinking 
for  America  much  as,  at  a  certain  stage 
in  the  history  of  metapbyalcs,  Germany 
did  tbe  tlilnking  for  Biurope. 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  average  man 
was  a  philosopher  or  an  Idealist  even 
there.  In  New  Bngland,  no  doubt,  as 
eisewhere,  tbe  average  farmer  thoaght 
principally  ai>aut  his  farm,  and  the 
average  shopkeeper  thougtt  principally 
about  his  shop.  There  were  plenty  of 
New  Eoglanders  wbo  were  content  to 
Judge  a  policy  propounded  on  moral 
grounds  solely  wltli  reference  to  Its 
probable  effect  on  trade;  plenty  of 
others  wIm  took  a  purely  utilitarian 
tone  towards  culture.  But  they  had 
traditions  oF  culture,  and  also  of  moral 
earnestness.  Iiebind  them,  as  the  de- 
scend nnts  of  the  Plymouth  Ka there 
and  other  exiles  for  conscience'  sake; 
tbe  life  In  their  small  towns  was  one 
of  comparative  leisure;   they  had   tbe 


best  schools  and  the  t>eat  nolverglty 
in  America  In  their  midst  There,  as 
anywhere  else,  these  things  may  Iiave 
meant  little  to  the  multitode,  bnt  thej 
meant  much— they  meant  everytlilng — 
to  the  few. 

Even  the  tew,  Indeed,  were  not 
learned,  Judged  by  European  stand- 
ards. When  they  were  appointed  to 
professorships  they  generally  had  to 
go  to  Europe  to  learn  the  tbiogs  that 
tbey  had  undertaken  to  teach.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  In  so  new  a  coun- 
try. But  It  is  quite  possible— It  la  even 
probable— that.  If  they  had  been  more 
learned,  they  would  have  been  lees  In- 
tereeting.  They  had  learning  enough 
for  their  purpose,  but  not  enough  to 
obscure  their  petsonalitlea  or  put  than 
out  of  tou<A  with  the  actoalltlea  of 
contemporary  life.  They  formed  an 
Intellectual  aristocracy;  they  were 
prophets  In  their  own  cotintcy.  In  a 
world  mainly  absorbed,  as  are  all 
worlds,  by  material  Interests,  they  as- 
pired to  make  life  more  beautirnL 
more  humane,  it  Is  this  aspiration  far 
more  than, tbe  details  of  his  transc^i- 
dentallsm  that  makes  Bmersoa  such  an 
»dmirabie  figure.  There  were  so  few 
of  them  too  that  it  was  possible  lor 
them  all  to  know  each  other.  They 
had  a  coUecUre  enthusiasm,  like  that 
of  the  French  writers  of  the  Bomantic 
School  who  met  at  the  ehtadt,  and 
more  cohesion.  It  was  not  for  literary 
reasons  only  that  America  had  need 
of  them;  and  the  rest  of  America  could 
put  forward  no  effective  rivals  to  them. 

While  the  culture  of  New  England 
counted  for  much,  however,  its  Ideal-  i 

ism  counted  for  mora;  and  it  was  not 
necessarily,  or  always,  from  the 
l<>adera  of  culture  that  the  Idealists 
drew  I  heir  Inspiration.  Puritanism 
was  Id  tbe  veins  of  the  people:  and. 
though  New  England  Puritanism  baa  I 

11  very  ugly  history,  as  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, among  other  New  ISiglanders, 
has  shown,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
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a  source  of  streQgtti.  A  Puritan  may 
be  oleaglDOua  in  his  decadent  proe- 
perlty  and  prone  to  persecntloa  \rhen 
his  word  <B  law.  But  be  la  "a  flgbter 
ever"  wbo  leads  a  reedy  ear  to  the 
appeal  for  "one  flsht  more";  be  can  en- 
dure as  well  as  flgbt;  It  le  bis  tradition 
to  flgbt  and  endure  for  an  Idea  as  wil- 
lingly as  for  a  material  advantage. 
That  Is  to  say,  be  Is  splendid  material 
for  the  agitator  championing  an  nn- 
papular  <^auae  to  work  npoo.  His  con- 
science mar  sometimes  need  a  good 
deal  of  awakening;  but,  wben  once  It 
is  awakened,  It  ts  a  formidable  force. 
Great  moral  moTementa  are,  as  a  rale, 
originated  In  Pnrltan  commuattles. 
Not  only  Its  preacheiv,  but  even  its 
newspaper  editors,  are  apt  to  be  In 
earnest;  the  aadleuce  wblcb  Cbey  ad- 
dress Ifl  sure  to  be  potentially,  if  not 
at  first  actually,  responsive. 

The  New  England  Into  which  Whit- 
tier was  bom  was  a  community  of 
that  kind— fnudamentally  serious,  and 
Including  the  best  American  culture 
of  the  p«iod.  His  own  position  In 
lt~tbe  position  which  he  conquered 
for  blmself— was  Uiat  of  a  link,  or  In- 
termediary, or  ambamador  between 
the  Puritanism  and  the  culture.  He 
was  not  bom  to  culture,  but  he  ac- 
quired It— a  sufflcient  modicum  of  It 
at  all  erents— without  losing  any  of  the 
eMentlals  of  Puritanism  in  the  process. 
He  was  not  of  the  inner  circle  of  either 
the  Boston  or  the  Concord  group.  His 
temperament  would  probably  have  ex- 
<.'luded  him,  even  if  his  circumstances 
had  not.  He  thought  Thoreau  little 
better  than  a  lunatic;  and  Emerson 
and  Longfellow,  much  as  be  admired 
them,  must  have  seemed  to  him  lack- 
ing in  backbone.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  infinitely  more  of  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  artist  than  the  netive 
agitators  with  whom  he  was  prin- 
cipally associated,  and  so  moved  In  a 
different  world  of  tbongbt  from  such 
men  as  Charles  Sumner  and  William 
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l.ioyd  Uarrison.  Hence  partly,  no 
doubt,  tbougfa  there  may  be  other  rea- 
sons also,  the  loaelinesa,  aloofness,  and 
Isolation  which  dlatingulBh  bim  from 
moat  American  literary  men  of  eqnal 
eminence. 

One  thinks  of  WbitUer  so  exclnslvely 
as  tbe  poet  who  sang  and  fought  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  that  one  tends 
also  to  suppose  that  this  must  here 
been  the  career  tiiat  circumstances 
marked  out  for  bim  from  the  first  He 
was  a  poet  and  a  Quaker;  a  poet  and 
a  Quaker,  one  ai^ues,  could  adopt  no 
other  course  in  life.  Tet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  altematire  counes  were  open 
to  him,  and  might  easily  have  been 
adopted.  Wblttler's  Quakerism  sat 
rattier  lightly  on  him  In  the  days  of 
his  youtii;  he  was  known  as  "the  gay 
young  Quaker,"  and  the  Quakerism  of 
such,  given  tbe  right  environment.  Is 
apt  to  prove  a  garment  easily  out- 
grown. Moreover,  his  early  ambitions 
were  more  secular  than  religious.  He 
did  not  vrant  to  be  a  fanner;  be 
wanted  to  learn  aod  to  get  on  in  life. 
Be  always  wrote  poetry,  indeed,  be- 
cause be  could  not  help  It;  but  be  saw 
tliat  tbe  path  of  advancement  lay 
through  the  newspaper  office.  Any- 
thing might  lead  to  Joomallsm,  and 
Journalism  mlgtit  lead  to  anything. 
Be  Intended  It  to  lead  him  Into  poli- 
tics; he  took  steps  In  that  direction; 
he  very  nearly  became  a  professional 
politician.  But  two  obstacles  inter- 
vened, and  between  them  determined 
his  career. 

His  first  difficulty  was  his  health; 
for  Wblttler,  though  he  lived  to  a  great 
age,  was  always  a  valetudinarian. 
Exactly  what  was  the  matter  with  him 
neither  he  nor  his  doctors  seem  ever 
to  have  known.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  defective  cooking  of  New  England- 
ers  In  general,  and  of  his  moOier  In 
particular,  made  him  dyspeptic.  It  ban 
tieen  suggested  that  he  may  have  re- 
ceived nn  Injury  to  bis  head  when  a 
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ctalld-aurse,  left  In  charge  of  him  In 
Irifauoy,  wrapped  him  In  a  blanket 
HUd  rolled  him  don-a  a  flight  of  stairs 
"to  see  what  would  happen."  The  aa- 
thor  of  n  series  of  fftudiea  entitled 
Literary  Clinics,  setting  these  hypoth- 
eses aside,  Inalttta  that  the  headaches 
which  pursued  him  throuBb  bis  life 
were  due  to  defective  eyesight,  and 
might  have  been  cured  by  the  wearing 
of  spectacles.  The  theory  seems  plausi- 
ble; but  a  lay  writer  Is  not  entitled  to 
an  opinion  of  bis  own  In  the  matter. 
Whether  Wblttler  was  really  111  or  oot, 
he  was  continually  feellQK  111.  and, 
feeling  111,  was  debarred  from  any  call- 
\\ie  that  would  have  required  severe 
and  sustained  activity.  All  that  be 
could  do  was  to  edit  unimportant 
papem  In  a  quiet  way,  doing  bis  work 
as  much  as  possible  at  home,  and  to 
contribute  freely— and,  as  a  rule, 
gratuitously— to  "poets*  cornets."' 

Gveu  so  be  began  to  find  his  way 
and  to  discover  fair  prospects  ahead 
of  him.  His  needs  were  not  extrava- 
gant, and  he  could  see  bis  way  to  sup- 
ply them;  his  poems  were  generally 
popular,  thoogb  they  were  seldom  paid 
for;  sttccesB  in  bis  calling  was  only  a 
question  of  Ume.  Bat  tlien,  Just  as  he 
was  thus  making  material  progress, 
there  came  the  appeal  to  his  Idealism. 
Would  he,  or  would  be  not.  take  bis 
stand  with  William  Lloyd  narrlson 
and  cume  out  unequivocally  as  an 
abolitionist? 

One  must  not  say  that  he  did  not 
heeltnte;  the  cases  are  rare  In  which 
beeltatlon  may  not  properly  precede 
declslou.  Heeltntlon,  In  Whittler's 
case,  look  the  very  pr(q)er  form  of  an 
exhaustive  study  of  all  the  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  atxilltloDists  were 
going  the  right  way  to  woi^— whether 
the  fury  of  their  agitation  might  not 
defeat  Its  own  ends— whether  the  Con- 
federation could  legitimately  interfere 
with  the  internal  nlfnlrB  of  the  Stotee. 


Alt  this  hud  to  be  "Qgured  out";  bat. 
when  his  mind  was  satisfied  on  these 
[luluts.  Whittler's  hesltaitlon  was  at  an 
end.  He  stated  on  the  maxim  which. 
In  luter  life,  he  gave  to  an  unknown 
youth  who  came  to  him  for  counsel: 
".My  lad.  If  thou  wouldst  win  success. 
Join  thyself  to  some  unpopular  Init 
uolile  cause." 

There  could  be  no  question  of  tbe 
im|)upularHj'  of  tbe  cause  to  which 
Wblttler  Joined  himself  In  the  'thIrUee. 
Autl-slavery  opinions  might  indeed  !» 
held  with  impunity  in  those  days,  so 
long  as  they  were  held  quietly  and  not 
made  the  pretext  of  an  attempt  to 
oi'erthrow  the  Institution;  bat  aboll- 
tioulsm  was  another  matter  altogether. 
People  exclaimed  against  that  much  as 
Lord  Melbourne  exclaimed  against  the 
preacher  who  wanted  to  "bring  reli- 
gion Into  private  life."  Only,  whereas 
Jx>rd  Mellwume  exclaimed  In  Jest,  tbe 
lilaveholders  and  tbeir  friends  ex- 
claimed In  earnest.  Their  propert; 
■was  in  danger,  and  they  meant  to 
tight  for  It  with  all  tbe  weapons  at 
their  disposal- with  sticks  and  stones, 
with  torch  and  flame,  with  tar  and 
feathers,  and  with  "exclusive  dealing." 

It  is  an  old  story,  and  there  is  do 
room  to  repeat  It  here;  It  snfilceB  to  say 
that  Whlttler  foresaw  the  risks,  and 
did  not  find  them  Imaginary.  He  was 
seriously  afraid,  as  be  confessed  In 
later  years,  of  being  tarred  and 
feathered;  he  could  not,  he  said,  trust 
his  dearest  friends  not  to  be  amused 
If  that  Ignominy  overtook  him;  and, 
though  he  escaped  that  extreme  catas- 
trophe, and  was  never  even,  like  WH- 
lluni  X-loyd  Qarrison,  led  through  tlie 
streets  nitb  o  rope  round  his  neck,  he 
endured  most  of  the  bitterness  of  per- 
secution. His  offices  in  Phlladelpbla 
were  burnt  to  the  ground;  he  was 
chased  and  pelted  with  mud;  he  was 
excluded,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
from  all  lucrative  employment  in  his 
profession.      But    he    did    not    flinch. 
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tlioagb  be  waa  poor  and  sometimes 
had  to  accept— and  even  to  ask  for— 
amall  aubeldles  from  hla  rrlendB  that 
be  mlglit  lire.  In  so  f«r  as  bla  healtli 
permitted,  be  attended  antl-elaver; 
meetlDga,  and  edited  anti-slavery  Jour- 
nals. Above  all,  he  made  bis  name 
as  the  one  ontstandhig  poet  <^  the 
antl-Blarerr  caase. 

What  Bball  we  say  of  the  poems  thus 
wrltt«i  with  a  purpose?  Perhaps  the 
praise  wblch  one  can  most  Jnstly  glre 
tbem  Is  the  praise  on  irhlch  their  ao- 
tbor  would  have  set  most  value. 
Written  for  a  purpose,  they  were 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  served  It. 

It  la  one  of  the  Ironlea  of  the  sltua- 
tloa  Indeed,  that  the  poems  which 
Whittier  wrote  systematically  as  the 
enmeet  and  accredited  bard  of  aboll- 
tlonlsra  have  not  stood  the  test  of 
time  BO  well  as  those  which  Longfel- 
low "kDOckcd  oS"  in  the  course  oC  a 
■ea  voyage,  because  Dickens  had  told 
him  that  be  really  ought  to  write  some- 
thing of  tbe  kind.  Bat  the  explanation 
14  simple  enough.  Whittier  wrote  less 
as  an  artist  tban  as  an  advocate;  he 
was  not  addresBlng  posterity  but  the 
contemporary  man  in  the  street.  80 
long  as  tbe  man  In  tbe  street  listened, 
poeterlty  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  for  all 
he  cared.  Tbe  best  conipllment  be  ever 
received  was  Somner'a.  who  told  him 
that  hiB  poems  were  "saltable  for  use 
on  the  platform." 

That  [8  to  say,  they  were  rhetorical 
rather  than  poetical;  and  It  Is  aa  rhetoric 
rather  tban  poetry  that  they  must  be 
Judged.  If  one  says  that  one  Ib  re- 
minded by  them  rather  of  Cicero's 
Cadllne  Orations  than  of  any  of  the 
masterpieces  of  verse,  one  Is  not  find- 
ing fault,  but  merely  claeeirylng.  Oon- 
sldering  them  as  rhetoric,  one  Is  bound 
to  call  tbem  masterpieces  without 
qualification.  They  display  the  gifts, 
not  only  of  tbe  orator,  but  of  tbe  de- 
bater, l^ey  have  all  the  former's  elo- 
quence and  white  heat  of  Indignation. 
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and  all  the  latter's  quick  perception  of 
the  weak  point  in  an  component's  case. 
The  Impression  which  they  give  Is 
alwa>-8,  or  nearly  always,  that  a 
foolish  antagonist  has  "given  himself 
away"  in  controversy,  and  that  Whit- 
tier has  risen  to  reply,  descending 
from  tbe  heights  of  scorn  to  tear  his 
arguments  to  rags.  He  sometlmeb 
admitted,  in  after  years,  when  calm 
had  brought  reflection,  that  tals  Judg- 
ment had  been  wrong  and  bis  informa- 
tion Incomplete;  but  no  admission  of 
that  sort  can  ever  destroy  the  effect 
uf  sach  a  supreme  rhetorical  outburst 
OS  titat  on  Daniel  Webster's  defection 
from  the  ceuR^.  Browning's  TMtt 
LfaiU-r  HtH'iuH  trivial  iiixl  hixlneere  cnm- 
IMired  with  It:— 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remalits; 
A  fallen  angel's  prlile  uf  thought. 

Still  strong  In  chains. 

All  else  Is  gone:  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled: 
When  faith  Is  lost  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  Is  dead! 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  bis  dead  tame; 
Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze. 

And  hide  the  ahamel 

Sometimes,  It  may  be.  Whlttler'a 
Quakerism  stood  between  him  and  the 
full  eflTect  which  rhetoric  might  have 
c.itrncted  from  his  theme.  One  notices 
that  particularly  in  the  well-known 
lines  beginning  "John  Brown  of 
OxfinwAtomle.  they  led  him  out  to 
die."  Tbe  flneet  thing  ever  said 
of  that  Kentucky  hero  was  that 
he  bad  "made  the  gallows  as  glorl- 
on»  as  the  cross" ;  and  Whittier 
could  not  Boy  IL  His  principles  for- 
liaiicr  be  felt  that  he  must  apologize 
for  John  Brown's  violence.  Rhetoric- 
ally, that  was  a  mistake;  rhetorically 
It  would  have  l>een  better,  instead  of 
mingling  blnme  with  pmlse.  to  leave 
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the  topic  to  a  rbetorlclan  with  fewer 
scmples.  Bnt  such  mlstabes  were 
rare.  In  tAe  main  Whittter  ears  Jast 
the  rl^t  thing  In  Just  the  right  words 
—few,  and  scathing,  and  clear.  He  is, 
in  this  phase  of  his  work,  the  platform 
poet  par  vseoelienee,  never  over  the 
heads  of  his  public,  yet  always  urging 
their  thoughts  to  a  higher  plane— and 
always,  too,  like  n  0t>od  platform  man, 
ready  with  a  poem  whenever  a  poem 
was  required. 

Looking  back  on  his  career,  Whlttier 
declared,  no  donbt  sincerely,  that  be 
owed  all  Qie  fame  he  had  achieved  to 
his  sacrifice  of  his  Immediate  ambitions 
to  the  obscure  abolitionist  cause. 
About  that,  we  may  take  It,  he  was 
wrong.  Save  In  their  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  end,  his  anti-slavery 
poems  are  not  the  best  that  he  wrote. 
It  Is  hard  to  twlleve  that  the  author 
o(  "Barbara  Frietchle,"  "Maud  Mul- 
ier,"  and  "The  Women  of  Marblebead" 
needed  the  flood-tide  of  a  successful 
agitation  to  Boat  blm  Into  popular 
favor.  But  bis  asenclation  witli  the 
abolitionists  was,  none  the  less,  the 
most  potent  factor  In  determining  both 
the  character  of  his  fame  and  the  de- 
velopment of  bis  genius. 

Bxnctly  wbat  manneir  of  man  be 
would  have  become  if  he  bad  stood 
aloof  from  the  movement  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  say.  Probably  a  great  writer 
of  ballads;  perhaps  a  Journalist  who 
would  gradtiatly  bave  lost  a  good  deal 
of  bis  moral  earnestness  In  an  atmos- 
phere which  specially  favors  oppor- 
tunism and  ctnspromise.  But  the 
peculation  is  an  Idle  one.  The  dis- 
tinctive note  of  Wbitder  is,  after  all, 
that  he  alone  among  the  great  Ameri- 
can men  of  letters  of  his  generation 
responded  at  once,  and  with  all  his 
heart,  to  this  appeal  to  "come  over  into 
Macedonia." 

Theoretically,  Indeed,  the  others — 
ail  of  them  who  cotmted  for  anything 
— were  on  hie  side.    The  same  evld«tce 


was  before  them,  and  tbe  same  New 
England  Pnrltanlsm  was  In  their  veins. 
SG  that  It  could  not  easily  have  been 
otherwise.  In  some  respects  they  were 
his  superiors.  Longfellow  had  more 
culture,  and  Ghnerson  bad  a  fln^  intel- 
lect. But  they  were  half-bearted  Gal- 
lios  compared  with  blm.  They  gave 
the  cause  more  sympathy  than  help, 
and  only  served  It  by  fits  and  starts 
tu  the  days  wlien  Ita  need  of  service 
was  greatest  Of  coune— If  excuses 
are  wanted— tbey  had  other  things  to 
do.  Bmerson  wanted  to  see  what  be 
could  make  of  the  contemplative  life 
at  Concord,  and  Longfellow  had  to 
teach  bis  classes  at  Harvard.  Perhaps 
those  were  sufficient  reasons  for  stand- 
lag  aside  and  leaving  others  t»  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Ntot 
all  men  are  called  upon  to  be  pioneers, 
or  to  lead  forlorn  hopes;  and  university 
refinement  does  Indubitably  lead  men 
to  shrink  from  the  turmoil  of  popular 
agitations  and  the  nonsense  apt  to  be 
talked  by  cranks  and  eitremlsts.  Bnt 
the  contrast  Is  not  the  less  strik- 
ing. While  tbe  others  stayed  In 
their  tents,  WhHtler,  the  Quaker, 
came  out— came  out  and  stayed 
out  during  many  toilsome  years, 
fighting  a  losing  battle  until  It 
was  tnmed  Into  a  winning  one.  When 
one  comes  to  survey  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Uie  America  of  that  age,  one 
may  find  that  some  other  men's  work 
was  greater  and  more  durable  than 
Whittler's;  but  one  feels,  at  the  same 
time,  that  bis  was  tbe  noblest  figure. 
He  alone  made  sacrifices;  be  alone  paid 
something  more  eubstantiat  than  Up 
service  to  the  Ideal. 

But.  If  this  was  the  noblest  figure 
of  the  period.  It  was  also,  In  some 
sense,  the  loneliest.  In  the  long  years 
of  prosperity  that  ensued  after  ttie 
struggle  was  over,  he  had  many  revn^ 
enUal  admirers,  but  very  few  Intimate 
friends.  New  England  literary  circles, 
as    has    been    said,    wwe    eminently 
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"dabbable";  bat  Wbittler  tu  ratber 
a  dtoOngiilahed  visitor  to  tbe  club  tbaa 
one  wbo  moved  at  hts  ease  oa  k  mem- 
ber of  It  He  was  not  one  ol  tbe 
Atkmtio  Moitthlf  contrlbuton  irbo  re- 
turned from  a  winter  dinner-party, 
arm  In  arm,  awakening  the  o^oea  of 
tbe  quiet  streets  of  Cambridge  wltb  "a 
«boru8  called  'Putt;  Ram.' "  One  doubts 
wbether  he  was  present  on  tbe  occasion 
when  Oliver  WendM  Holmes  In- 
quired; "Has  any  old  fellow  got  mixed 
wltb  tbe  bo7s?"  He  was,  In  tact,  only 
on  "formal"  terms  wltb  tbe  majority 
ill  bis  literary  equals;  and  his  court, 
like  Obateaubrland'a  at  an  earlier  date, 
was  mainly  a  court  of  women.  All  bis 
blognpbers  have  noticed  these  facts; 
some  of  tbe  blograpJiers  bare  won- 
dered wbat  the  teason  for  them  could 
have  been.  Probably  tbere  were  more 
reasons  than  one. 

His  Quakerism  must  have  coonted 
for  aometblng;  for  tbe  tendency  ot  tbe 
world  bag  always  been  to  be  unjust  to 
Quakers,  thinking  more  of  the  acci- 
dents—then, If  not  In  these  days,  "In- 
separable" accidents— than  of  the 
essentlsls.  Essentially  there  Is  a  vast 
deal  more  of  tbe  "sweet  reesooable- 
neas"  of  ClirlBt  in  Quakerism  than  In 
any  of  tbe  great  churches,  episcopal  or 
congregatkinal,  established  or  tree. 
Tbe  quiet  neglect  of  complicated 
dogma,  tbe  humble  silence  nntU  "the 
spirit  moves,"  tbe  open  mind  taopefolly 
receptive  of  personal  revelation— all 
this  Is  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  philosophic,  than  the  hard 
assertlvenees  of  organised  theology. 
It)  tbcMo  respects  all  the  Christian 
cburcbes  have  much  to  leam  from  the 
Quak«a.  But,  If  Qoakerlsm  attracts, 
It  also  repels,  throngb  a  sort  of 
pedantic  eccentnclt;.  It  makes,  or 
used  to  make,  a  religion  of  bad 
grammar  and  unbecoming  dress; 
and  this  gives  a  Pharisaical  tmpres- 
slou.  nie  Qoaker  seems  to  be  thank- 
ing   God,    and    demonstratliig    to    bis 


nelghboia,  that  he  Is  not  as  other  men 

Whlttler,  we  may  be  sure.  Intended 
nothing  of  tbe  kind.  He  was  not  a 
self-righteous  man,  and  bis,  theological 
views  w»e  broad — especially  In  his 
later  years.  In  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Mrtho- 
dox,  if  they  could  have  read  his  private 
letters,  be  would  have  a^eared  a 
sceptic.  He  ev«i  doubted,  whether 
"tbe  creed  of  Obrtstendom  is  really  tbe 
glad  tidings  of  great  Joy  to  all  people 
which  the  angels  sang  of."  He  avowed 
that  bis  trust  In  Ood  was  "not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  (be  natural  shrink- 
ing from  death."  His  only  real  taltti 
was  that  "something  outtlde  of  myself 
speaks  to  me  and  holds  me  to  duty, 
warns,  r^roves,  and  approvee."  There 
is  nothing  either  of  bigotry  or  of  spir- 
itual pride  In  that- notblng  to  give 
offence  to  any  liberally-minded  man. 
But,  while  tbe  views  expanded,  tbe 
narrow  mannerisms  remained.  Whlt- 
tler addressed  people  as  "thou"  and 
even  as  "thee."  It  Is  a  habit  which 
seems  to  declare  that  the  speaker 
dwells  in  an  exclusive  moral  atmos- 
phere of  his  own;  and  Intimate  trl^id- 
tlhlpB  cannot  flourish  wiien  that  Impres- 
sion is  given.  Tbe  Society  of  Frintds 
baa,  by  a  cnrioiis  Irony,  raised  that 
barrier  to  friwdatalp  between  Its  mem- 
ben  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  community; 
and  Whlttler  wss  entrencbed  b^lnd 
It.  That  certainly  most  have  beui  one 
of  the  explanations  of  the  "formal" 
terms. 

The  moral  earnestness  may  wdl 
have  1>een  another.  Whlttler  bad  done 
so  much  for  tbe  great  canse  wblcb  bad 
divided  America  during  the  years  of 
bis  early  manhood;  tbe  oOier  men  of 
letters  had,  by  oomparlson,  done  so 
little.  One  can  Imagine  that  tble  differ- 
ence—something  approaching  to  a 
sense  of  shame  on  their  part  and  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  sense  of  moral 
Doperlority,  or,  at  all  evenM,  of  greatw 
Htrenuousness,  on  iils— may  have  bung 
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an  It  Hhudiiw  betni-eu  tbem.     And  per- 
lmp»  there  iiiay  iiN)  Uave  been  "social" 


of  course,  that  were 
ever  openly  avowed,  or  even  snabblsbly 
Mt;  reasons  merely  that  have  their  root 
In  the  nature  of  tlilnga  In  a  compli- 
cated civilization.  Whittier  wns  a 
farmer's  son,  self-educated  for  the  most 
part,  who  had  become  a  poet  and  an 
agitator;  his  literary  contemporaries 
were  gentlemen  wtoo  bad  been  to  the 
university  and  become  scholars.  Sucb 
men  meet,  of  conrse,  In  any  well- 
ordered  community,  aristocratic  as 
well  as  democratic,  on  abeolntely  equal 
terms.  But  equality  of  Intercourse  Is 
only  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
Intimate  friendship  depends.  There 
must  also  be  a  certain  common  atti- 
tude of  mind,  not  eo  much  towards 
great  things  as  towards  small  things, 
wbich  Is  hardly  possible  where  men 
have  not  only  been  tjom,  but  have 
grown  up,  In  different  social  environ- 
ments. Men  BO  differently  brought  up 
never  quite  know  each  other  because 
they  never  qult«  know  each  other's 
"media";  they  have  the  feeling  that 
they  argue  from  different  premisses 
and  ^>eak  different  languages.  They 
may  be  full  of  respect  for  each  other; 
they  may  be  very  cordial  to  each  other. 
Bat  they  do  not  give  their  hearts  to 
each  other;  the  cordiality  is  tempered 
by  res^e.  It  Is  nobody's  fault,  but 
it  Is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  reckoned 
with;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  we  have  here  another  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Whlttier's  moat  Intimate 
frieatMilps  were  not  with  men  but 
with  women. 

Women  start  with  the  assumption 
that  men  will  be  quite  dlfFerent  crea- 
tures from  themselves.  They  <Io  not 
expect  those  similarities  of  taste  and 
liolut  of  view,  due  to  similar  early  sur- 
roundings, which  men  look  for  when 
choosing  the  circle  of  their  eiosest 
friends.    That,  we  may  suppose.  Is  one 


or  the  reasons  why  happy  International 
tnari-laKes  are  so  much  more  frequent 
than  Intimate  International  frieadsblps 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex.  It 
Ih  also  a  reason  why  the  distlngalshed 
stranger— provided  that  he  be  distin- 
guished In  his  manners  as  well  as  his 
attulnments— Is  more  readily  made  to 
feel  at  home  in  feminine  than  In  male 
socletj*.  There  mtist  always  have 
been  something  of  the  distinguished 
stranger  about  Whittier  when  he 
moved  in  Harvard  and  AtUmtic  IftmtAJif 
circles;  and  therefore,  while  men  es- 
teemed him  from  a  more  or  less  re- 
spectful distance,  it  was  mainly  with 
women  that  he  passed  the  point  of 
■•formal"  cordiality. 

His  best  and  most  Intimate  letters 
are  ait  addressed  to  women,  it  was  to 
them  that  he  confided  his  beliefs  and 
his  doubts— bis  pleasure  in  life,  and 
his  uncertainty  concerning  the  myster- 
ies that  lay  beyond.  And  they,  on 
their  part,  after  the  way  of  women, 
wondered  why  so  deilgfttfui  a  man  had 
remained  a  bachelor,  and  circulated  re- 
ports that  he  was  «igBged  to  be 
maiTled,  and,  when  he  denied  them, 
[lemanded   explanations.     His  answer 

Glrcurostances — the  care  of  an  aged 
mother,  and  the  dnty  owed  to  a  sister 
In  delicate  health  for  many  years — 
must  be  my  excuse  for  living  tlie  lonely 
life  which  bas  called  out  thy  pity,  it 
Is  some,  U  a  poor,  consolation  to  think 
that,  after  all,  It  might  have  been  a 
great  deal  worse.  My  life  has  been 
on  the  whole  quite  as  happy  as  I  de- 
served, or  had  a  right  to  expect.  I 
know  there  has  something  very  sweet 
and  beautiful  been  missed,  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  I  have  learned, 
at  least,  to  look  into  happiness  through 
the  eyes  of  others,  and  to  thank  God 
for  the  happy  unions  and  holy  firesides 
I  have  known. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  truth  Is  contained  In 
that    confession.      For    the    rest    one 
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inroB,  with  a  snre  inBtiact,  to  tbe  poem 
entitled  "Memories,"  and  reada  of 

A  beaatltul  and  happj'  girl, 

WItb  Btepa  as  llgbt  as  SDinmer  air. 
Byes  glad   with  smiles,  and  brow  of 

pearl, 
Sliadowed  by  many  a  careless  cur] 

Of  nnconflned  and  llowlag  hair; 
A  seeming  child  In  ererytblng, 

Save  thougbtfal  brow  and  rlpenint; 
charms. 
As  Nature  wears  tbe  smile  of  Spring, 

When  Hlnkl&g  Into  Summer's  arms. 

Tbe  maaory,  we  know  on  Whfttler's 
own  antliorlty,  was  not  imaglnBry  but 
real.  "I  hardly  knew  whether  to  pnb- 
Uab  It,"  he  said  to  one  who  praised 
the  poem.  "It  was  so  peraonal  and 
near  my  heart"  The  full  story  to 
wtiJch  It  refers  never  bas  been,  and 
perhaps  never  win  be,  told;  but  hints 
have  been  dropped  by  those  wbo  knew 
moK  tban  they  thought  it  discreet  to 
tell.  It  woald  appear  to  have  t>een  a 
TenloD— «  anbdoed  and  softened  ver- 
sion—of the  storj-  of  Lady  Clan  Vere  de 
Vere;  or  pertiaps  It  would  be  tmer  to 

Tb*  lyiftaltbtiT  HcTtaw. 


say  that  It  was  au  Invention  of  the 
story  of  Maud  Muller.  The  farmer's 
aoa  was  not  considered  "good  enough" 
for  the  woman  of  higher  station  wtiom 
be  loved.  The  lovers  were  separated; 
and  therefore,  and  thereafter:— 


Perhaps.  It  may  well  be  that  Whit- 
tier  lived  with  this  memory  through 
tbe  yeara  of  storm  and  stress  and 
struggle— that,  at  flrat  he  was  too 
busy  for  any  other  Image  to  take  the 
place  of  It  Id  his  heart,  and  that  after- 
wards, when  be  had  conquered  peace 
and  calm,  he  felt  that  It  was  too  late. 
But  this  Is  mere  conjecture.  The  veil 
has  not  really  been  lifted,  and  we  do 
not  really  know.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  idealized  memory  dwelllDg  In 
the  Indian  Summer  of  bis  heart  gave 
blm  not  lees  happlnem  than  he  conld 
have  derived  from  the  realization  of 
hln  boyhood's  dreams. 

Frattcia  OHbble. 
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The  boy  who  resided  at  Agathox 
Lodge,  2S,  Buckingham  Park  Road, 
tSarblton,  bad  often  been  puazled  by  the 
old  slgn-poat  that  stood  almost  oppo- 
site. He  asked  his  mother  about  It. 
and  she  replied  that  It  was  a  Joke,  and 
not  a  very  nice  one,  which  had  been 
made  many  years  back  by  some 
naughty  young  men,  and  that  the  {Ma- 
lice ought  to  remove  it  For  there 
were  two  strange  things  about  this 
slgn-poM:  firstly.  It  pointed  up  a  blank 
alley,  and.  secondly.  It  bad  painted  on 
It,  In  faded  characters,  tbe  words.  "To 
Heaven." 


"What  kind  of  young  men  were 
theyT'  be  asked. 

"I  think  yonr  father  told  me  that  one 
of  them  wrote  verses,  and  was  expelled 
from  the  University  and  came  to  grief 
In  other  ways.  Sdll,  It  was  a  long 
time  ago.  You  must  ask  yonr  father 
about  tt.  He  will  say  the  same  as  1 
do,  that  It  was  put  up  as  a  Joke." 

"So  It  doesn't  mean  anything  at  aiir' 

She  sent  blm  up-stalrs  to  pat  on  his 
best  things,  for  the  Bonses  were  com- 
ing to  tea,  and  he  was  to  band  the 
cake-stand. 

It  struck  him,  as  he  wrenched  on  his 
tightening  trousers,  that  he  might  do 
worse  than  ask   Mr.   Bona  about  tbe 
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i^igii-post  Bts  father,  tboUKb  veiy 
kind,  always  laugbed  at  blm — shrieked 
with  laughter  wtaenever  be  or  any 
other  child  asked  a  Question  or  spoke. 
But  Mr.  Bons  was  serious  as  well  as 
kind.  He  had  a  beantltul  house 
and  lent  one  booka,  he  was  a  church- 
warden, and  a  candidate  for  the  County 
Council;  be  had  donated  to  the  Free 
Library  enormously,  he  read  papers  at 
the  Literary  Society,  and  had  Members 
of  Parilament  to  atop  with  Llm — In 
abort,  be  was  probably  the  wisest  per- 
son alive. 

Yet  even  Ur.  Bona  could  only  say 
that  the  sign-post  was  a  Joke — the  Joke 
of  a  peraon  named  Sbelley. 

"Of  course!"  cried  the  mother;  "l 
told  you  so,  dear.  That  was  the 
name." 

"Had  yoQ  never  heard  of  Shelley;" 
asked  Mr.  Bona. 

"No."  snid  the  boy,  and  bung  bis 

"But  la  there  no  Bbelley  In  tbe 
bouse?" 

"Wby,  yesi"  exclaimed  tbe  lady,  In 
much  agitation.  "Dear  Mr.  Bons.  we 
aren't  such  Philistines  as  that.  Two 
at  tbe  leaat  One  a  wedding  present, 
and  the  otber,  smaller  print.  In  one  of 
tbe  spare  rooms." 

"I  believe  we  have  seven  Shelleye," 
aald  Hr.  Bona,  wltb  a  slow  smile.  Then 
he  bmshed  the  cake  crumbs  off  bU 
stomach,  and,  together  wltb  his  daugh- 
ter, rose  to  go. 

Tbe  boy,  obeying  a  wink  from  hia 
mother,  saw  tbem  all  the  way  to  the 
garden  gate,  and  when  they  bad  gone 
be  did  not  at  once  return  to  the  bonse, 
but  gated  for  a  little  np  and  down 
Bncklngbam  Park  Road. 

His  parents  lived  at  tbe  right  end  of 
It  After  No.  39  the  quality  of  the 
houses  dropped  very  suddenly,  and  64 
had  not  even  a  separate  serrosts'  en- 
trance. But  at  tbe  present  moment 
the  whole  road  looked  rather  pretty, 
for  tbe  aun  had  Just  set  In  splendor, 


end  the  IneqnalltieB  of  rent  were 
drowned  In  a  saffron  afterglow.  Small 
blrda  twittered  and  the  bread-wlnoen' 
train  sbrleKed  musically  down  throngb 
the  cutting— that  wonderful  cutting 
wblch  has  drawn  to  Itself  tbe  whole 
beauty  out  of  Surblton,  and  clad  Itself, 
like  any  Alpine  valley,  wltb  tbe  glory 
oT  the  flr  and  the  silver  birch  and  the 
prlmroae.  It  was  this  cutting  that  had 
first  stirred  desires  within  the  boy — 
desires  for  something  Juat  a  little  differ- 
ent, he  knew  not  what,  deslras  that 
would  return  whenever  tblngs  were 
sunlit,  as  they  were  this  evening,  run- 
nbig  up  and  down  Inside  blm,  up  and 
down,  np  and  down,  till  be  would  feel 
quite  nnoBual  all  over,  and  as  likely 
as  not  would  want  to  cry.  This  even- 
ing he  was  even  sillier,  for  he  slipped 
across  the  road  towards  the  sign-post 
and  began  to  run  up  the  blank 
alley. 

The  alley  rune  between  higb  walls — 
tbe  walls  of  tbe  gardens  of  "Ivanboe" 
and  "Belle  Vista"  respectively.  It 
smells  a  little  all  the  way,  and  Is 
scarcely  twenty  yards  long,  IndnOlng 
the  turn  at  the  end.  So  not  unnatu- 
rally the  boy  soon  came  to  a  standstill. 
■'I'd  like  to  kick  that  Sbelley,"  be  ex- 
claimed, and  glanced  idly  at  a  piece  of 
paper  which  was  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Rather  an  odd  piece  of  paper,  and  be 
read  It  carefully  before  be  turned  back. 
This  Is  what  be  read: 

8.  and  C.  B.  C.  C. 

Alteration  in  SeroUx. 

Owing  to  lack  of  patronage  tbe  Com- 
pany are  regretfully  com[telled  to  sus- 
pend the  hourly  service,  and  to  retain 
only  tbe 

3mri»e  and  auntet  Otiuitbiuet, 

which  will  run  as  usual.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  will  patronise  an 
arrangement    wblch    Is   Intended   tor 
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their  convenleiice.  As  an  extra  mduce- 
meiit  tbe  Company  will,  for  tbe  flrat 
Ume,  now  lasae 

HBTUBN  TI0KHT8! 
(available  one  day  only),  wblcb  may  be 
obtained  of  the  driver.  PaaBengers  are 
again  reminded  tbat  no  tidcett  are  it- 
tued  at  the  oM«r  aid,  and  tbat  no  com- 
plaints In  tbis  connection  will  receive 
fODslderatlon  from  tbe  Company.  Nor 
win  tbe  Company  be  responsible  for 
any  negligence  or  stupidity  on  tbe  pan 
or  Passengers,  nor  tor  Hailstorms, 
Llgbtnlng,  LOM  ot  Tickets,  nor  tor  aoy 
Act  of  God. 

For  tbe  DlrecUon. 

Now  be  bad  never  seen  tbls  notice 
before,  nor  could  be  Imagine  where  tbe 
omnibus  went  to.  8.  ot  course,  was 
for  Surblton,  and  B.  C.  C.  meant  Road 
Gar  Company.  But  what  was  the 
meaning  ot  tbe  other  CI  Goombe  and 
Maiden,  perbaps,  or  possibly  "City." 
Yet  It  could  not  hope  to  compete  wltb 
tbe  Sonth-Westem.  Tbe  whole  tblng, 
tbe  boy  reflected,  was  mu  oo  hope- 
lessly unbuetnesBlike  lines.  Why  no 
ttckets  from  the  other  end?  And  what 
an  hour  to  start!  Then  be  realised 
thst  unless  tbe  notice  was  a  hoax,  an 
omnibus  must  have  been  starting  Just 
as  he  was  wiBhlng  the  Bonses  good- 
bye. He  peered  at  tbe  ground  through 
the  gathering  dusk,  and  tber«  he  saw 
what  might  or  not  be  tbe  marks  ot 
wheels.  Yet  nothing  bad  come  ont  ot 
the  alley.  And  be  bad  never  seen  an 
omnibus  at  any  time  in  the  Bucking- 
ham Park  Road.  No:  It  muat  be  a 
hoax,  like  tbe  sign-posts,  like  tbe  fairy 
tales,  like  the  dreams  upon  which  he 
would  wake  suddenly  in  tbe  night. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  stepped  from  tbe 
alley — right  Into  tbe  arms  of  bis 
father. 

Oh,  bow  bla  father  laughed!  "Poor, 
poor  Pops^l"  be  cried.  "Dlddnms! 
Dldduma!  Dlddums  think  he'd  walky- 


palky  up  to  Bvvlnk!"  And  his  mother, 
also  convulsed  wltb  laughter,  appeared 
on  tbe  steps  of  Agatbox  Lodge.  "Don't, 
Bob  I"  she  gasped.  "Don't  be  so 
naughty!  Oh,  you'll  kill  me!  Oh, 
leave  tbe  boy  alone!" 

But  all  that  evening  the  Joke  was 
kept  up.  The  father  implored  to  be 
taken  too.  Was  It  a  very  tiring  walk? 
Need  one  wipe  one's  shoes  on  the  door- 
mat? And  tbe  boy  went  to  bed  feeling 
faint  and  sore,  and  thankful  for  only 
one  thing— that  he  bad  not  said  a  word 
about  tha  omnibus.  It  was  a  boax,  yet 
through  bis  dreams  It  grew  more  and 
more  real,  and  tbe  streets  ot  Surblton, 
through  which  be  saw  It  drirlog, 
seemed  Instead  to  become  hoaxes  and 
shadows.  And  very  early  In  the 
morning  he  woke  with  s  cry,  for  be  bad 
bad  a  glimpse  ot  Its  destination. 

He  struck  a  match,  and  Its  light  fell 
not  only  on  his  watch  but  also  on  his 
cslendar,  so  that  he  knew  It  to  be  balt- 
an-bour  to  soarlse.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
for  the  fog  had  come  down  from  Lon- 
don In  tbe  nigbt,  and  all  Surbltoo  was 
wrapped  In  its  embraces.  Yet  he 
sprang  out  and  dressed  himself,  for  he 
was  determined  to  settle  once  tor  all 
which  was  real:  the  omnibus  or  the 
streets.  "1  shall  t>e  a  fool  one  way  or 
tbe  other,"  be  tliougbt,  "untii  I  know." 
Soon  be  was  shivering  in  tbe  road  un- 
der tbe  gas  lamp  tbat  guarded  tbe  en- 
trance to  tbe  alley. 

To  enter  the  alley  itself  required 
some  courage.  Not  only  was  It  horri- 
bly dark,  but  he  now  realised  that  it 
was  an  Impossible  terminus  for  an  om- 
nibus. If  It  had  not  been  for  a  police- 
man, whom  he  heard  approaching 
through  the  fog,  he  would  never  have 
made  tbe  attempt  Tbe  next  moment 
he  bad  made  the  attempt  and  failed. 
Nothing.  Nothing  but  a  blank  alley 
and  a  very  silly  boy  gaping  at  its  dirty 
floor.  It  mu  a  boax.  "I'll  tell  papa 
and  mamma,"  he  decided.  "I  deserve 
It.    I  deserve  thst  they  ebould  know. 
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I  am  too  Billy  to  be  alive."  Aud  lie 
went  back  to  tbe  gate  ol  Agatbox 
Lodge. 

There  he  remembered  that  bis  watcb 
was  fast.  The  aao  woa  not  risen;  It 
would  not  rise  for  two  minutes.  "Give 
the  omnibus  ever?  chance,"  be  tliougbt 
cjnlcallf.  iinU  returned  Into  tbe  alley. 

But  the  omnibus  was  there. 

II. 

It  bad  two  horses,  whose  sides  were 
still  smoking  from  tbelr  Joufney,  and 
its  two  great  tamps  shone  through  the 
fog  against  tbe  alley's  walls,  changing 
their  cobwebs  and  moss  Into  tissues  or 
fairy  land.  The  driver  wa«  huddled 
up  in  a  cape.  He  faced  the  blank 
wall,  and  tiow  he  had  managed  to  drive 
In  so  neatly  and  so  silently  was  one 
of  the  many  things  that  the  boy  never 
discovered.  Nor  could  he  Imagine  how 
ever  he  would  drive  out. 

"Please,"  his  voice  quavered  through 
the  foul  brown  air,  "Please.  Is  that  an 
omnlbna?" 

"Omnibus  est,"  said  the  driver,  wltb- 
out  turning  round.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's silHtee.  The  policeman  passed, 
coughing,  by  the  entrance  of  the  alley. 
The  boy  crouched  In  tbe  shadow,  for 
he  did  not  want  to  be  found  out.  He 
was  pretty  sure,  too,  tliat  It  was  a  Pi- 
rate; nothing  else,  he  reasoned,  would 
go  from  8ucb  odd  places  and  at  such 
odd  hours. 

"About  when  do  you  start?"  He 
tried  to  sound  nonchalant 

"At  sunrise." 

"How  far  do  you  go?" 

"The  whole  way." 

"And  can  I  bave  a  return  ticket 
which    will    bring    me    all    the    way 

■'You  can." 

"Do  you  know,  1  half  think  I'll 
come."  Tbe  driver  made  no  answer. 
Tbe  sun  must  bave  risen,  for  be  un- 
hitched tbe  brake.      And  scarcely  had 


the  boy  ]um]>ed  In  before  the  omnlbu* 

How?  Did  It  turn?  There  was  no 
room.  Did  It  go  forward?  Thero  was 
a  blank  wall.  Yet  it  was  moving — mov- 
ing at  a  stately  pace  through  the  fog, 
which  had  turned  from  brown  to  yel- 
low. The  thought  of  warm  lied  and 
warmer  breakfast  made  the  boy  feel 
faint.  He  wished  he  had  not  come. 
His  parents  would  not  have  approved. 
He  would  bave  gone  back  to  them  if 
tbe  weather  had  not  made  It  Impossi- 
ble. The  solitude  was  terrible;  he  was 
the  only  passenger.  And  the  omnibus, 
though  well-built,  was  cold  and  some- 
what musty.  He  drew  bis  coat  round 
talm,  and  In  so  doing  chanced  to  feel 
bis  pocket.  It  was  empty.  He  bad 
forgotten  bis  purse. 

"Stop]"  he  Bhouted.  "Stop:"  And 
then,  being  of  a  polite  disposition,  he 
glanced  up  at  tbe  painted  notice-board 
so  that  he  might  call  the  driver  by 
name.  "Mr.  Browne!  stop;  O,  du 
please  atop!" 

Mr.  Browne  did  not  stop,  but  he 
opened  a  little  window  and  looked  In  at 
the  boy.  His  face  was  a  surprise,  ao 
kind  it  was  and  modest. 

"Mr.  Browne.  I've  left  my  purse  be- 
hind. I've  not  got  a  penny.  I  can't 
pay  (or  tbe  ticket  Will  you  take  my 
watch,  please?  I  am  In  the  moat  aw- 
ful bole." 

"Tickets  on  this  line,"  said  the  driver, 
"whether  single  or  return,  can  be  pur- 
chased by  coinage  from  qo  terrene 
mint.  And  a  chronometer,  though  It 
had  solaced  tbe  vigils  of  Charlemagne, 
or  measured  the  slumbers  of  Laura, 
can  acquire  by  no  mutation  the  double- 
cake  that  charms  the  fangless  Cerberus 
of  Heaven!"  So  saying,  be  banded  Id 
tbe  necessary  ticket,  and,  while  the  l>oy 
said  "Thank-you,"  continued:  "Titular 
pretentions,  I  know  It  well,  are  vanity, 
Yet  they  merit  no  censure  when  ut- 
tered on  a  laughing  lip,  and  in  an  ho- 
monymous world  are  In  some  sort  use- 
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tal,  slnire  tbey  do  serre  to  diBtioBulBh 
one  Jack  from  ble  fellow.  Remember 
me.  therefore,  as  Sir  Tbomas  Browae." 

"Are  yoo  a  Sir?  Oh,  iorryr'  He  had 
beard  of  tbeae  gentlemen  drivers.  "It  it 
good  of  70D  aboat  the  ticket.  Bnt  if 
yon  KO  on  at  tUs  rate,  however  does 
yoar  'baa  pay?" 

"It  doea  not  pay.  It  was  not  In- 
tfDded  to  pay.  Uany  are  the  faults  of 
my  equipage;  it  la  compounded  too  cu- 
rfonsly  out  of  foreign  woods;  Ita  cash- 
Ions  tickle  emdltioa  rather  than  pro- 
mote repose;  and  my  horses  are  nour- 
ished not  on  the  evergreen  pastures  of 
the  moment,  bnt  on  the  dried  bents  and 
clovers  of  Latlnlty.  Bat  that  It  pays! 
that  error  at  all  events  was  never  In- 
tended and  never  attained." 

"Sorry  again."  said  the  boy  rather 
hopelessly.  Sir  Thomas  looked  sad, 
fearing  that,  even  for  a  moment,  he 
bad  been  the  cause  of  sadaeas.  He  In- 
vited the  boy  to  come  up  and  sit  be- 
sMe  him  on  tbe  box,  and  together  they 
Journeyed  on  through  the  fog,  wfiich 
was  DOW  changing  from  yellow  to 
wblte.  There  were  no  honsee  by  tbe 
road;  so  It  must  be  either  Putney 
Heath  or  Wimbledon  OommoD. 

"Have  yon  been  a  driver  always?" 

"I  was  a  physician  once." 

"But  why  did  you  stop?  Weren't  you 
good?" 

"As  a  bealer  of  bodies  I  had  scant 
success,  and  several  score  of  my  pa- 
tients preceded  me.  Bnt  as  a  tiealer  of 
tbe  spirit  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
taopes  and  my  deserts.  For  though  my 
draagtata  were  not  better  nor  subtler 
than  those  of  other  men,  yet,  by  reason 
of  the  cunning  goblets  wherein  I  of- 
fered them,  the  queasy  soul  was  oft- 
times  tempted  to  sip  and  be  re- 
freahed." 

"Tbe  queasy  soul,"  he  murmured; 
"If  the  sun  seta  with  trees  la  front  of 
II,  and  you  suddenly  come  strange  nil 
over.  Is  that  a  queaay  soul?" 

"Have  yoQ  felt  that?" 


"Why  yea." 

After  a  paune  be  told  the  boy  u  little, 
a  very  little,  about  the  Journey's  end. 
But  they  did  not  chatter  much,  for  tbe 
t>oy,  when  he  liked  a  person,  would  as 
soon  sit  silent  In  his  company  as  speak, 
and  this,  he  discovered,  was  also  the 
mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  of 
many  others  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
acquainted.  He  heard,  however,  about 
the  young  man  Shelley,  who  was  now 
quite  a  famous  person,  with  a  carriage 
of  his  own,  and  about  some  of  the 
other  drivers  who  are  In  the  service  of 
the  Company.  UeanwbUe  the  light 
grew  stronger,  though  the  fog  did  not 
disperse.  It  was  now  more  like  mist 
than  fog,  and  at  times  would  travel 
quickly  across  tbem  as  if  It  was  part 
of  a  cloud.  They  had  been  ascending, 
too,  in  a  most  pussllng  way;  for  over 
two  hours  tbe  horses  had  be^i  pulling 
against  the  collar,  and  even  If  It  was 
Richmond  Hill  they  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  top  long  ago.  Perhaps  it  was 
Epsom,  or  even  the  North  Downs;  yet 
tbe  air  seemed  keener  than  that  which 
blows  on  either.  And  as  to  the  name 
of  their  destination.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  silent. 

Crash! 

"Thunder,  by  Jove!"  said  the  boy, 
"and  not  ao  far  off  either.  Listen  to 
the  echoes!  It's  more  like  mountains." 

He  thonght,  not  very  vividly,  of  his 
father  and  mother.  He  saw  tbem  sit- 
ting down  to  sausages  and  listening 
to  the  storm.  He  aaw  his  own  empty 
place.  Then  t2iere  would  be  questions, . 
alarms,  theories,  Jokes,  consolstlons- 
They  would  expect  him  back  at  lunch. 
To  lunch  be  would  not  come,  nor  to 
tea,  but  be  would  be  In  for  dinner,  sod 
so  his  day's  truancy  would  be  over. 
If  he  had  had  his  purse  he  would  bsve 
brought  them  presents — not  Uiat  be 
should  have  known  what  to  get  them. 

Craab! 

Tbe  peal  and  tl>e  lightning  came  to- 
gether.    The  cloud  quivered  as  if  It 
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vae  alive,  nnd  torn  streamerB  of  mist 
ruataed  past.  "Are  you  afraid?"  asked 
Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

"What  Is  there  to  be  afratd  of?  Is  It 
mucli  farther?" 

The  horses  ot  the  omniboa  stopped 
Juat  as  a  ball  ot  Ore  baret  up  and  ex- 
ploded with  a  ringing  noise  that  was 
deafening  bnt  clear,  like  the  noise  ol  a 
blacksmith's  forge.  All  tbe  cloud  was 
shattered. 

"Ob.  listen,  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  No, 
I  mean  look;  we  shall  get  a  view  at 
laat.  No,  I  mean  lUtaa;  that  sounds 
like  a  rainbow!" 

The  noise  had  died  Into  the  faintest 
murmur,  beneath  which  another  mur- 
mur grew,  spreading  atealthll7,  stead- 
ily. In  a  curve  tbat  widened  bat  did  not 
vary.  And  In  widening  carves  a  rain- 
bow was  spreading  from  the  horsw' 
feet  into  the  dissolving  mists. 

"But  bow  beaadful!  What  colors! 
Where  will  it  stop?  It  Is  more  like  tbe 
rainbows  you  can  tread  on.  More  like 
dreams." 

The  color  and  the  sound  grew  to- 
gether. The  rainbow  spanned  an  enor- 
mous gulf.  Clouds  rushed  under  It  and 
were  pierced  by  It,  and  still  It  grew, 
reaching  forward,  conquering  the  dark- 
ness, until  it  touched  something  that 
seemed  more  solid  tban  a  cloud. 

Tbe  boy  stood  up.  "What  Is  tbat  out 
there?"  he  called.  "What  does  it  rest 
on,  out  at  that  other  end?" 

In  tbe  morning  Bunehine  a  precipice 
shone  forth  beyond  the  gulf.  A  preci- 
pice— or  was  it  a  castle?  But  the  rain- 
bow rested  on  Its  ledges.  The  horses 
moved.  They  set  their  feet  upon  tbe 
rainbow. 

"Ob,  look!"  ttie  boy  shouted.  "Oh, 
listen!  Those  caves — or  are  they  gate- 
waysT  Oh,  look  between  those  clUfa 
at  those  valleys.  I  see  people!  I  see 
trees!" 

"T^ook  also  below,"  whispered  Sir 
Thomas.  "Neglect  not  the  diviner 
Acheron." 


The  boy  looked  below,  paat  the  Oames 
of  the  rainbow  that  licked  against  their 
wheels.  The  gulf  also  bad  cleared, 
and  in  Its  depths  there  flowed  an  ever- 
lasting river.  One  sunbeam  entered 
and  struck  a  green  pool,  and  as  they 
pDssed  over  he  saw  three  maidens  rise 
to  tbe  surface  of  the  pool,  singing,  and 
playing  with  something  that  glistened 
like  a  ring. 

"Yon    down    in  the   water "    he 

called. 

They    answered,    'Ton    up    on    tbe 

bridge "       There  was   a  burst  of 

uinslc.  "You  up  on  the  bridge,  good 
luck  to  you.  Truth  in  the  depth,  tmtb 
on  the  height." 

"You  down  In  the  wster,  what  ate 
you  doing?" 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  replied:  -Tbey 
sport  In  the  manclplary  possession  ot 
their  gold";  and  the  omnibus  arrived. 

III. 

Tbe  boy  was  In  dlagrace.  He  sat 
lock'ed  up  in  the  nursery  of  Agathoz 
Lodge,  learning  poetry  for  a  punlsb- 
ment  His  father  had  said.  "My  boy! 
I  can  pardon  anytUng  but  untruthful- 
uees,"  and  bad  caned  him,  saying  at 
each  stroke,  "There  Is  no  omnibus,  m> 
driver,  no  bridge,  no  mountain;  you  are 
A  miant,  a  jptttermipe,  a  Ilor."  His  fa- 
ther could  be  very  stem  st  times.  His 
mother  had  begged  him  to  say  be  was 
sorry.  Bat  he  could  not  say  tbat.  It 
was  the  greatest  day  of  bis  life,  in 
spite  of  tbe  caning  and  tbe  poetry  at 
tbe  end  of  it. 

He  had  returned  punctually  at  sun- 
set— driven  not  by  Blr  Thomas  Browne, 
but  by  a  maiden  lady  who  was  full  of 
quiet  fun.  They  had  talked  of  om- 
nibuses and  also  of  barouche  landaus. 
How  far  away  her  gentle  voice  seemed 
now!  Yet  It  was  scarcely  three  boors 
since  he  had  left  her  up  tbe  alley. 

HIb  mother  called  through  tbe  door. 
"Dear,  you  are  to  come  dovni  and  to 
bring  your  poetry  with  you." 
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He  came  (town,  and  found  tbat  Mr. 
Pons  wae  In  the  smoking-room  wltb 
blB  fatber.  It  had  been  a  dinner  party. 
"Here  is  tite  great  traveller!"  said  bli 
Father  grimly.  "Here  Is  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  drives  in  an  omnibus  over 
rainbows,  while  yonn^  ladles  sing  to 
him."  Pleased  wltb  his  wit,  he 
langtaed. 

"After  all,"  said  Mr.  Bons,  Bmlling, 
"there  Is  something  a  little  like  It  In 
Wagner.  It  la  odd  how,  In  quite  Il- 
literate minds,  you  will  find  glhnmers 
of  ArtlBtlG  TmOi.  The  case  InteresU 
me.  Let  me  plead  for  the  culprit  We 
have  all  romanced  In  our  time,  haven't 
we?" 

"Hear  how  kind  Hr.  Bons  Is,"  said 
his  mother,  while  bis  father  said,  "Very 
well.  Let  him  say  his  Poem,  and  that 
n  ill  do.  Be  Is  going  away  to  my  sis- 
ter on  Tuesday,  and  «Ae  will  cure  him 
of  this  alley-slopering."  (Laughter.) 
"Say  your  Poem." 

The  boy  began.  "  'Standing  aloof  In 
giant  Ignorance.' " 

His  father  laughed  again— roared, 
"One  for  you,  my  son]  'Standing  aloof 
In  giant  Ignorance!'  I  never  knew  these 
l<oets  talked  sense.  Just  describes  you. 
Here,  Bons,  yon  go  In  for  poetry.  Put 
hlni  through  It.  will  you,  while  I  fetch 
up  the  whisky?" 

"Yes,  give  me  the  Keats,"  said  Mr. 
hons,      "I^t  him  say  bis  Keats  to  me." 

So  for  a  few  moments  the  wise  man 
uud  the  ignorant  boy  were  left  alone 
In  the  smoking-room. 

"  'Standing  aloof  In  giant  Ignorance, 
of  thee  I  dream  and  of  the  Oyclades,  as 
one  who  sits  ashore  and  longs  per- 
chance to  Tiait ' " 

"Quite  right.      To  visit  what?" 

"  'To  visit  dolphhi  coral  In  deep 
Beaa.'  "  ssld  the  boy,  and  burst  Into 
tears. 

"Conie,  come!  why  do  you  cry?" 

"Because — because  all  these  words 
that  meant  nothing,  now  that  I've  come 
back  they're  me." 


Mr.  Bons  laid  the  Keats  down.  The 
case  was  more  Interesting  than  he  bad 
expected.  "Fouf"  he  exclaimed.  "This 
Bonnet,  i/ouf" 

"Yes — and  look  further  on; — 'Aye.  on 
the  shores  of  darkness  there  is  light, 
and  precipices  show  untrodden  green.' 
It  it  so,  sir.  All  these  things  are 
trne," 

"I  never  doubted  It,"  said  Mr.  Bons, 
with  closed  eyes. 

"You — then  you  believe  me?  You 
believe  in  the  omnibus  and  the  driver 
and  the  storm  and  that  return  ticket  I 
got  for  nothing  and " 

"Tut,  tut!  No  more  of  your  yarns, 
my  boy.  I  meant  that  I  never  doubted 
the  essential  truth  of  Poetry.  Some 
day,  when  yon  have  read  more,  yon 
will  understand  what  I  mean." 

"Bnt  Ur.  Bons,  It  U  so.  There  i« 
light  upon  the  shores  of  darkness.  I 
have  seen   It  coming.       Light  and  a 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Bons. 

"If  I  bad  sUqppedl  They  t«mpted 
me.  Th^  told  me  to  give  up  my 
ticket— for  you  cannot  come  back  if 
you  lose  your  ticket.  They  called  from 
the  river  tor  It,  and  Indeed  I  was 
tempted,  for  I  have  never  been  so 
happy  as  among  those  precipices.  But 
I  thought  of  my  mother  and  father, 
and  that  1  must  fetch  them.  Yet  they 
will  not  come,  though  the  road  starts 
opposite  our  bouse.  It  baa  all  hap- 
pened as  the  people  up  there  warned 
me,  and  Hr.  Bona  has  disbelieved  me 
like  every  one  else.  I  have  been  caned. 
I  shall  never  see  that  mountain  again," 

"What's  that  about  me?"  said  Hr. 
Bons,  sitting  up  In  his  chair  very  sad- 

"I  told  them  about  you,  and  how 
clever  you  were,  and  how  many  books 
yon,  had,  and  they  said,  'Mr.  Bons  will 
certainly  disbelieve  you,' " 

"StntF  and  nonsense,  my  young 
friend.  You  grow  Impertinent  1 — 
well— I  will  settle  the  matter.     Not  a 
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word  to  your  fntber.  I  will  cure  you.  bun  door,'  and'tbe  sliock 'jerked  down 
To-morrow  eveDlDg:  I  will  myaelf  call  all  the  omnlbaa  bllada,  wblcb  were  very 
bere  to  take  yoa  for  a  walk,  and  at  sua-     neak  on  tbelr  sprliigs. 


set  we  will  go  up  this  alley  opposite 
nnd  hunt  for  your  omalbna,  you  silly 
little  boy." 

HIb  face  grew  eerlous,  for  the  boy 
was  not  disconcerted,  but  leapt  about 


"Dau  .  .  .  Show  me.  Qood  gracloua 
heaTena!  we're  moving." 

"Hooray!"  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  Bona  became  flnstered.  He  had 
not   Intended    to    be    kidnapped.      He 


the  room  alnglng,  "Joy!  ]oy!  I  told  them     could  not  And  the  door-handle,  nor  pasb 
you  would  believe  me.    We  will  drive     up  the  blinds.    The  omnlbua  was  quite 
dark,  and  by  the  Ume  be  had  struck  a 
match,  night  had  come  on  outside  alsa 
They  were  moving  rapidly. 

"A  strange,  a  memorable  adventure," 
be  said,  surveying  the  Interior  of  the 
omnibus,  which  waa  large,  roomy,  and 
constructed  with  extreme  regularity, 
every  part  exactly  answering  to  every 
other  part.  Over  the  door  {the  handle 
of  whicb  was  outside)  waa  written. 
"Laaclate  ognl  l>aldanza  vol  cbe  eu- 
trate"— at  least,  that  waa  what  wan 
written,  but  Mr.  Bona  said  that  It  waa 
Laahy  arty  something,  and  that  ba?- 
danza  was  a  mistake  for  speranea.  His 
voice  sounded  aa  if  he  was  in  cborcb. 
Meanwhile,  the  boy  called  to  the  ca- 
daverous driver  for  two  return  tickets. 
They  were  handed  In  without  a  wwd. 
Mr.  Eons  covered  his  face  with  his  hand 
and  again  trembled.  "Do  you  know 
who  that  la?"  he  whispered,  when  the 
yet  that  In  uttie  window  had  shut  upon  them.  "It 
There  were     is  the  impossible." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  him  as  much  an 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  though  I  shouldn't 
bo  surprised  If  be  bad  even  more  in 
him." 

"More  In  him?"  He  stamped  Irrita- 
bly. "By  accident  you  have  made  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  century.  anA 
all  you  can  say  is  that  there  is  more  In 
this  man.  Do  you  remember  those  vel- 
lum books  In  my  library,  stamped  with 
red  lilies?  Thl»— alt  atUl,  I  bring  you 
stupendous  news!— (Ai*  U  the  man  teto 
wrote  them." 

The  boy  aat  quite  atUI,  "I  wonder  If 
we  shall  see  Mrs.  Gamp?"  be  asked,  af- 
ter a  civil  pause. 


together  over  the  rainbow.  I'  told 
them  that  you  would  come."  After 
all,  could  there  be  anything  In  the 
story?  Wogner?  Keats?  Shelly?  Sir 
Thomas  Browne?  Certainly  the  case 
was  interesting. 

And  on  the  morrow  evening,  though 
ft  was  pouring  with  rain,  Mr.  Eons  did 
not  omit  to  call  at  Agathox  Lodge. 

The  boy  was  ready,  bubbling  with 
excitement,  and  skipping  about  In  a 
nay  that  rather  vexed  the  President  of 
the  Literary  Society.  They  took  a  turn 
down  Buckingham  Park  Road,  and 
then — having  seen  that  no  one  was 
viatchlug  them— slipped  up  the  alley. 
:Xatnrally  enough  (for  the  sun  was  set- 
ting) they  ran  straight. against  the  om- 
nibus. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bona. 
"Good  gracious  heavens!" 

It  was  not  the  omnibus  in  wlilch  the 
boy  had  driven  flrst,  c 
which  he  had  returned, 
three  horses — black,  gray,  and  white, 
the  gray  being  the  finest.  The  driver, 
who  turned  round  at  the  mention  of 
goodness  and  of  heaven,  was  a  sallow 
man  with  terrifying  Jaws  and  sunken 
ejes.  Mr.  Bona,  on  seeing  him,  gave  a 
cry  as  If  of  recognition,  and  began  to 
tremble  violently. 
The  boy  Jumped  In. 
"Is  It  possible?"  cried  Mr.  Bona.  "Is 
the  Impossible  possible?" 

"Sir;  come  In,  air.  It  is  such  a  fiDe 
omnibus.  Oh,  here  is  his  name — Dan 
some  one." 

Mr.  Bons  sprang  In  too.  A  blast  of 
nlud  immediately  slammed  the  omnl- 
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**^t^«. " 

"Mra.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Harris.  I  like 
Mrs.  HarrtB.  I  came  upon  tbem  quite 
suddeniy.  Mrs.  Gamp's  bandtrases 
bave  moved  over  the  ralnbotv  so  badly. 
All  the  bottoms  have  fallen  out,  and 
two  of  the  pippins  off  her  bedstead 
tumbled  Into  the  stream." 

"Out  there  Bits  the  man  who  wrote 
ms  vellum  twoksl"  tbundercd  Mr.  Bona, 
"And  you  talk  to  me  of  Dickens  and  of 
Mrs.  Gamp?" 

"I  know  Mra.  Gamp  so  well,"  he 
apologized.  "I  could  not  help  being 
£tad  to  see  her.  I  recognized  h>>r  rolce. 
She  was  telling  Mrs.  Harris  about  Mrs. 
Prig." 

"Did  you  spend  the  whole  day  In  her 
eleratlns  company?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  raced.  I  met  a  man 
who  took  me  out  beyond  to  a  race- 
course. Ton  run.  and  there  are  dol- 
phins out  at  sea." 

"Indeed.  Do  you  remember  tbe 
man's  mtme?" 

"Achilles.  No:  he  was  later.  Tom 
Jones." 

Mr.  Bons  sighed  heavily.  "Well,  my 
lad,  you  hare  made  a  miserable  mess 
of  It.  Think  of  a  cultured  person  with 
your  opportunities]  A  cultured  per- 
son would  have  known  all  these  cliar- 
acters  and  known  what  to  have  said  to 
«Bch.  He  would  not  have  wasted  bla 
time  with  a  Mrs.  Oamp  or  a  Tom  Jones. 
The  creations  of  Homer,  of  Shake- 
fliveare.  and  of  Him  who  drives  us  now, 
would  alone  have  contented  him.  He 
would  not  have  raced.  He  would  liave 
asked  iQlelllgent  questions." 

"But,  Mr.  Bons,"  said  tlie  Iwy  hom- 
bly.  "you  will  be  a  cultured  person.  I 
told  them  so." 

"True,  true,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  dis- 
grace me  when  we  arrive.  No  gossip- 
ing. No  running.  Keep  close  to  my 
side,  and  never  speak  to  these  Immor- 
tals unless  they  speak  to  you.  Ves, 
and  give  me  tbe  return  tickets.  You 
wUl  be  lm\ag  them." 


The  boy  surrendered  tbe  tickets,  but 
felt  a  little  sore.  After  a  11.  he  had  found 
the  way  to  this  place.  It  was  hard  flrst 
to  be  disbelieved,  and  then  to  l>e  lec- 
tured. Meanwhile,  tbe  rain  bad  stopped, 
and  moonlight  crept  Into  the  omnibus 
through  the  cracks  In  the  blinds. 

"But  how  Is  there  to  Ik  a  ralnlrow?" 
cried  tbe  l>oy. 

"You  distract  me,"  snapped  Mr.  Bons. 
"I  wish  to  meditate  on  beauty.  I  wish 
to  goodness  I  was  with  a  reverent  and 
Bj'mpatbetlc  person." 

The  lad  bit  his  lip.  He  made  a  hun- 
dred good  resolutions.  He  would  imi- 
tate Mr.  Bons  all  the  visit  He  would 
not  laugh,  or  run,  or  sing,  or  do  any 
of  the  vulgar  tilings  that  must  have 
disgusted  hlB  new  friends  last  time. 
He  would  be  very  careful  to  pronounce 
their  names  properly,  and  to  remember 
who  knew  whom.  Achillea  did  not 
know  Tom  Jones — at  least,  so  Mr.  Bons 
said.  Tbe  Ducbess  of  Malfl  was 
older  than  Mrs.  Gamp — at  least  so 
Mr.  Bons  said.  He  would  be  self- 
conscious,  reticent,  and  prim.  He 
would  never  say  be  liked  any  one.  Yet, 
when  tbe  blind  flew  up  at  a  chance 
touch  of  bis  bead,  all  these  good  resolu- 
tions went  to  ttie  winds,  for  tbe  omni- 
bus had  reached  tbe  summit  of  a  moon- 
lit hll),  and  there  was  tbe  chasm,  and 
there,  across  it  stood  tbe  old  precipices, 
dreaming,  with  their  feet  in  the  ever- 
iustlDg  liver.  He  exclaimed,  "The 
tiiountahi!  Listen  to  the  new  tune  In 
tbe  water!  Txiok  at  tbe  camp  flres  In 
tbe  ravines,"  and  Mr.  Bons,  after  a 
hasty  glance,  retorted,  "Water?  Ra- 
vines? Ridiculous  rubbish.  Hold  your 
tongne.     .There  U  nottilng  at  all." 

Yet  under  his  eyes,  a  rainbow 
formed,  compounded  not  of  sunllgbt 
and  storm,  but  of  moonlfgbt  and  tlie 
Bjiray  of  the  river.  Tbe  three  horses 
put  their  feet  ution  it.  He  thought 
it  tbe  finest  rainbow  he  had  seen,  but 
did  not  dare  to  say  bo,  since  Mr.  Bons 
said  tiiat  nothing  was  there.     He  leant 
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ont — the  Trlndow  hod  opened — and 
song  the  tone  that  rose  from  the  sleep- 
ing waters. 

"The  prelude  to  Khlnegold?"  said  Ur. 
Bont  suddenly.  "Who  tattght  ;oa  these 
leit  taotifgr"  He,  too,  looked  oat  ol  the 
window.  Then  he  behaved  very  oddly. 
He  gave  a  choking  cry,  and  fell  back  on 
to  the  omnibus  floor.  He  vrlthed  and 
kicked.      Hla  face  was  green. 

"Does  the  bridge  make  you  ditzyT 
the  boy  asked. 

"Dizzy!"  gasped  Mr.  Bona.  "I  want 
to  go  back.      Tell  the  driver." 

But  the  driver  shook  hie  head. 

"We  are  nearly  there,"  Bftld  the  boy. 
"They  are  asleep.  Shall  I  call?  They 
will  be  BO  pleased  to  see  you,  for  I 
have  prepared  them." 

Mr.  Eons  moaned.  They  moved  over 
tbe  lunar  rainbow,  which  ever  Bad  ever 
broke  away  behind  their  wheels.  How 
still  the  night  was!  Who  wonid  be 
sentry  at  the  Gate? 

"I  am  coming,"  he  shonted,  again 
forgetting  the  hundred  resolutions.  "I 
am  returning — I,  the  boy." 

"The  boy  la  returning,"  cried  a  voice 
to  other  voices,  who  repeated.  "The  boy 
Is  returning." 

"I  nm  bringing  Mr.  Bons  with  me." 

Silence. 

"I  should  have  said  Mr.  Bons  Is 
bringing  me  with  him." 

Profound  silence. 

"Who  stands  sentry?" 

"Achillea." 

And  on  the  rocky  causeway,  close  to 
tbe  sprlngli^  of  the  rainbow  bridge,  be 
saw  a  young  man  who  carried  a  won- 
derful shield. 

"Mr.  Bons,  It  Is  Achilles,  armed." 

"I  want  to  go  back,"  said  Mr.  Bons. 

Tbe  last  fragment  of  tbe  rainbow 
melted,  the  wheels  sang  upon  the  liv- 
ing rock,  tbe  door  of  the  onrnlbns  burst 
open.  Out  leapt  the  boy — be  could  not 
resist — and  sprang  to  meet  tbe  warrior, 
who.  stooping  suddenly,  caught  blm  on 
hla  shield. 


"Achilles!"  he  cried,  "let  me  get 
down,  for  I  am  Ignorant  and  vulgar, 
and  1  mast  wait  for  that  Mr.  Bons  of 
whom  I  told  you  yeaterday." 

But  Achilles  raised  him  aloft  He 
crouched  on  the  wonderful  shield,  on 
heroes  and  burning  cities,  on  vineyards 
graven  In  gold,  on  ever;  dear  passion, 
every  Joy,  on  the  entire  image  of  tbe 
Mountain  that  he  had  discovered,  en- 
circled, like  the  Mountain,  with  an 
everlasting  stream.  "No,  no,"  lie  pro- 
tested, "I  am  not  worthy.  It  Is  Mr. 
Bona  who  must  be  up  here." 

But  Mr.  Bona  was  whimpering,  and 
Achilles  tmmpeted  and  cried,  "Stand 
upright  upon  my  shield!" 

"Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  stand!  some- 
thing made  me  stand.  Sir,  wtiy  do  you 
delay?  Here  Is  only  the  great  Achillea, 
whom  you  knew." 

Mr.  Bons  screamed,  "I  see  no  one. 
I  see  nothing.  I  want  to  go  tuck." 
Then  he  cried  to  tlie  driver,  "Save  me: 
Let  me  stop  in  your  cliarlot  1  have 
honored  you.  I  have  quoted  yon.  I 
have  bound  you  in  vellum.  Take  me 
back  to  my  world." 

The  driver  replied,  "I  am  tbe  means 
and  not  tbe  end.  I  am  tbe  food  and 
not  the  life.  Stand  by  yonrself,  as 
that  boy  has  stood.  I  cannot  save  joo. 
For  poetry  Is  a  spirit;  and  they  that 
would  worship  It  most  worship  tn  spirit 
and  In  trath." 

Mr.  Bons — he  could  not  resi"! — 
crawled  out  of  the  beautiful  onmibas. 
His  face  appeared,  gaping  horribly. 
Hla  hands  followed,  one  gripping  tbe 
step,  the  other  beating  the  air.  Now 
his  shoulders  emerged,  his  chest,  bis 
stomach.  With  a  slirlek  of  "I  see  Lon- 
don,'' he  fell — fell  against  tbe  hard. 
moonlit  rock,  fell  into  it  as  If  it  were 
water,  fell  through  it,  vanished,  and 
was  seen  by  tbe  boy  no  more. 

"Where  have  you  fallen  to,  Mr. 
Bons  7  Here  Is  a  procession  arriving 
to  honor  yon  with  music  and  torches. 
Here  come  tbe  men  and  woDieD  whose 
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names  you  know.  The  mouutaln  ix 
awake,  the  river  fa  awnte,  over  the 
race-coura»  tbe  sea  is  awaking  those 
dolpblm,  and  It  is  all  for  you.      They 

want  you " 

Tbere  was  the  toncb  of  fresh  leaveu 
on  Ills  forehead.  Some  one  had 
crowned  bim. 

From    the    Kinv»tim    Gazette,    tmrbiloii 
Timeg  and  Hayne*  Park  01>»enti: 
The  l)ody  of  Mr.  Septimus  Bons  has 


l-een  found  in  a ,  shocklugly  mutilated 
condition  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ber- 
mondsey  gas  works.  The  deceased's 
pockets  contained  a  soverelga-purse,  a 
silver  cignr-cnse,  a  blJou  pronouncing 
dictionary,  and  a  couple  of  omnibus 
ticlteta.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
bad  apparently  been  hurled  from  a  con- 
siderable height.  Foul  play  is  sus- 
)>e(.-te<1,  aud  a  thorough  Investiicatlon  la 
veudlnK  by  the  authorities. 

E.  M.  Fortter. 


THE  OLD  OUDER. 


The  motor  cars  were  crossing  the 
Don-US  to  (ioodwood  races.  Slowly 
tbf^y  inouuted,  sending  forth  an  oily 
leek,  a  Jerky  grinding  sound;  and  a 
cloud  of  dust  hung  over  the  wilte  road. 
Since  ten  o'clock  they  bad  t>eeu  mount- 
lug,  one  by  one,  each  freighted  with 
the  pale  c<mquerors  of  time  aud  space: 
each  steely  eutralled,  flery  lunged;  each 
n'ltb  a  Btrenuoua  hurried  suul.  None 
paused  on  the  tup  of  the  green  heights, 
l>ut  with  11  convulsfve  Shaking  leaped 
aud  glided  swiftly  down;  and  the  toot- 
ing uf  their  valves  and  the  whirring  of 
their  wbeela  spread  on  either  hand 
along  the  bills. 

But  from  the  clunip  of  beech  trees 
(in  the  verj  lop  nuthlng  of  their  prog- 
ress could  be  beard,  and  uotbing  seen 
but  the  haze  of  dust  tmlllng  lieblud 
tbem  like  a  hurrte<I  gboet 

Amongst  the  siuoutli  gray  beech 
stems  of  that  grove  were  the  imllid 
forms  of  .Bheej>,  and  It  was  coc)l  and 
still  af  in  a  temple.  Outidde  the  day 
was  bright,  and  a  hundred  yards  away 
In  the  hot  sun,  the  shepherd  of  the 
Hheep.  on  old  beiit  man.  In  OU  aiicteut 
coat,  was  leaning  on  bin  stick.  His 
brown  face,  all  wrlnkle<l  like  a  walnut, 
was  fringed  round  with  a  stubble  of 
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Kiey  beard.  He  stood  tbere  very  still, 
and  waited  to  be  spoken  to. 

•A  tine  dayr' 

"Aye,  fine  euough-,  a  little  snn  won't 
do  no  barm.    'Twon't  lost!" 

"How  can  you  tell  that?" 

"Tell?  I  l)een  upon  these  Downs  for 
sixty  year!" 

"You  must  have  seen  some  changes'?" 

He  knelt  niton  one  knee  before  he 
made  reply. 

"Changes  Id  men— an'  she^!" 

"And  wages,  too,  [  suppose:  what 
were  they  when  you  were  twenty?" 

"Eight  shlllln-  a  week!" 

"But  living  wrtB  surely  more  expeu- 

"So  'twas;  the  brend  was  mortlal 
dear,  I  know,  an'  the  flour  that  black! 
\u'  pie-cnwt,  why!  'twas  'ard  as 
w.,od." 
"And  what  are  wages  now?" 
"There's  not  a  man  alwut  tlie  Downs 
don't  get  his  sixteen  shlllln':  some  gets 
n  pound,  some  more.  .  .  .  There  they 
goa!  Shan't  get  'em  out  now  till  tew 
imIikI;!"  His  sheep,  indeed,  were  slip- 
ping one  by  one  Into  the  grove  of  l>eecb 
tret-s.  where.  In  the  pale  light  and  cool, 
no  flies  tiirniented  tbem.  His  little, 
blue  eyes  seeuietl  to  rebuke  hif  sheep 
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becanae  they  would  not  feed  the  whole 
dar  long. 

"It's  cool  in  there.  Some  aays  that 
sbeep  18  eUly.  Taint  so  very  much 
that  they  don't  know." 

"So  you  think  the  times  bave 
clian^ed  a  lot?" 

"Well]  There's  a  mint  more  money 
Id  the  countiT." 

"And  education  ?" 

"Ahl  Ejncatlon— 'e  fafe  I  can  see, 
they  apeaia  al]  day  about  tt.  Look  at 
tbe  railways,  too,  an'  telegraphs!  See! 
Tbat'a  bonad  to  make  a  difference," 

"So,  things  are  better,  on  the  whole?" 
He  smiled. 

"I  was  married  at  twentj-  on  eight 
sbllUn'  a  week;  you  won't  find  'em 
doln'  Bucb  a  thing  as  that  these  days 
—they  want  their  comforta  now. 
There's  not  the  spirit  of  content  about 
at  forty  or  fifty  years  agone.  All's 
for  morln'  awaj-,  an"  goln'  to  the 
towns:  an'  wben  tbey  get  there,  from 
what  I've  heard,  tbey  wishes  tbey  was 
back;  but  tbey  don't  never  come." 

There  was  no  complaining  In  bis 
voice;  rather  a  motterof-fact  and 
slightly  mocking  tolerance. 

"You'll  see  none  now  that  live  their 
lives  up  on  the  Downs  an'  never 
want  to  change.  T^e  more  tbey  get 
the  more  they  want  Tbey  smell  the 
money  that  these  mfllloaeere  is 
8i>endin'~seems  to  make  'em  think 
they  can  do  Just  any  thin'  s'  lot«  as  tbey 
get  some  of  It  thelrselves.  'times  past, 
a  man  would  do  Iile  job,  an'  never 
think  because  'Is  master  wus  rich  that 
he  couid  cheat  'Im;  he  gave  a  value 
for  bis  wages,  to  keep  well  with  'im- 
self.  Now  a  man  thinks  that  'cos  he's 
poor,  'e  ought  to  ha'  been  rich,  and  goes 
about  complalnln',  doln'  Just  as  little 
as  he  can.  It's  my  belief  they  get  their 
notions  from  tbe  dally  papers;  hear 
too  much  of  stl  that's  goin'  on— It  on- 
settles  them;  tbey  read  abont  this 
Sawcialism,  an'  these  mlllloneers;  It 
makes  a  pudden'  In  their  'eads.     Look 


at  tbe  beer  that's  drunk  abont  it  For 
one  gallon  that  was  drunk  when  I 
were  young,  there's  twenty  gallon  now. 
The  very  sheep  a'  changed  since  I  re- 
member; not  one  o'  them  ewes  you  see 
before  you  there  that  Isn't  pedigree, 
and  the  care  that's  taken  o'  them! 
They'd  have  me  think  that  men's  im- 
provln",  too;  richer  they  may  be,  bnt 
what's  the  ynse  o'  riches  If  yoor 
wants  are  bigger  than  your  pvrse? 
A  man's  riches  Is  tbe  things  'e  does 
without  an'  never  misses." 

Still  crouching  on  his  knee,  he 
added: 

"Ther'  goes  the  last  o'  them;  shan't 
get  'em  out  now  till  tew  o'clock.  One 
gone— all  go." 

And  squatting  down  as  though 
reBponsiblllty  were  at  an  end,  he 
leaned  one  elbow  on  the  grass,  bis 
eyes  screwed  up  against  the  sun.  And 
In  bis  brown  old  face,  with  Its  myriad 
wrinkles  and  square  chin,  there  was 
a  queer  contentment,  as  though  approv- 
ing the  perversity  of  ^eep. 

"So  riches  don't  consist  in  man's 
|io88e«iions.  but  in  what  he  doesn't 
want?  You  are  an  enemy  of  prog- 
ress?" 

"These  Downs  don't  change— 'tis 
only  man  that  changes;  what  good's 
he  doln',  that's  what  I  ask— he's  maktn' 
wants  as  fast  as  ever  'e  makes  riches." 

"Won't  a  time  come  wben  be  will 
see  that  to  t>e  really  rich  his  supply 
must  be  In  excess  of  bis  demand? 
When  he  sees  that,  he  will  go  on  mak- 
ing riches,  but  control  bis  wants." 

He  pausenl,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
meaning  In  such  words,  then  an- 
swered: 

"On  these  Downs  I  been.' man  an' 
lx>y,  for  sixty  year." 

"And  are  you  happy?" 

He  wrinkled  up  his  brows. 

"What  age  d'yon  think  I  am? 
Seventy-six  r' 

"Ton  look  as  If  you'd  lire  to  be  a 
hundred." 
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"Gaa't  expect  It  tlr  'eellb's  good, 
thoui^,  '<MSft  tot  tbese." 

All  the  flncem  of  botb  bands  from 
tbe  top  Joint  to  tbe  ttp  were  warped 
towards  tbe  tbumb,  like  tbe  wind- 
warped  braucbae  of  a  tree. 

"Looks  fuuny?  t  don't  feel  'em, 
tbougb;  an*  what  jou  don't  feel  don't 
trouble  70ur' 

"But  what  has  caused  It?" 

"Tbey  tell  me  rheumatic;  I  don't 
make  notblii'  of  It  Where  there's 
doctors  there's  disease." 

"So,  then,  you  think  we  make  our 
ailments,  too,  as  fast  as  we  make 
remedies?" 

He  Blowl;  passed  his  old  gnarled 
hand  over  the  short  grass  that  was 
worn  to  tbe  palms  of  tbe  hand. 

"'iij  old  missus  had  the  doctor  when 
abe  died.  ...  See  that  dust?  Thafs 
motor  can  brlngln'  folks  to  Qoodwood 
races .  Wonderful  quick  travellln* 
things." 

"A  fine  Invention?" 

"There's  some  believes  In  them.  But 
ir  they  folk  weren't  doln'  ev^ythlng, 
and  gola'  everywhere  at  once,  tbefd 
be  no  need  for  them  rampagln' 
rootora." 

"Have  j'ou  ever  been  In  one  your- 
self?" 

Hie  little  patient  eyes  began  to 
twinkle  mockingly.  He  shook  his 
bead. 

"I'd  like  to  get  one  here  on  a  snowy 
winter's  day,  when  ye've  to  And  yer 
way  by  soond  and  smell;  there's  things 
up  here  they  wouldn't  make  so  free 
with.  Downa'll  be  left  wben  they're 
all  gone.  There's  things  no  man  can 
ride  away  from.  .  .  .  Th^  say  from 
London  ye  can  get  to  anywhere. 
Never  been  off  the  Downs  meeelf." 

"But  don't  you  ever  feel  you'd  like 
to  go?" 

"^ere  Isn't  not  hardly  oife  as  knowB 
VI  bat  tbcAe  Downs  are.  I  see  the 
young  m«)  growls'  up,  and  off  tbey 
90.  I  see  folk  comln'  down,  same  as 
yourMlf ,  to  look  at  'tsa." 


"And  tbe  Downs,  what  are  tbey 
then?" 

His  little  eyes,  that  saw  so  vastly 
better  than  my  eyee,  de^iened  in  his 
walnut-colored  face.  Fixed  on  those 
gray-green'Dowus,  that  reigned  seroie 
above  tbe  country  spread  below  In  all 
Its  little  fields,  and  woods,  and  villages, 
they  answ«ed  for  him.  It  was  long 
before  he  spoke: 

"  'Baltblest  qwt  In  England!  Talkln' 
you  was  of  comfort;  well,  look  at 
bacon— four  times  tbe  price  now  that 
ever  it  was  when  I  were  young.  And 
fumllles— thirteen  we  'ad,  my  missus 
and  meeelf;  but  nowadays  If  they  'ave 
three  or  four  It's  as  much  as  ever  Uiey'll 
put  up  with.    Tbe  country's  changed." 

"Does  that  surprise  yon?  When  you 
came  up  here  this  morning  the  ann 
was  Just  behind  that  clump  of  beech— 
ifs  travelled  on  since  then!" 

He  looked  at  it 

"There's  no  pnttln'  of  It  back,  I 
guees,  If  that's  your  meanln'7  It  were 
rlsln'  then,  an'  ndw  It's  gone  past 
noon." 

"Joshua  made  the  sun  stand  still; 
It  tvas  a  (Treat  achievement" 

"May  well  say  that;  won't  never  be 
done  again,  I'm  thinkin'.  And  as  to 
knuwia'  o'  the  time  o'  day,  them  ewes 
tbey  know  it  better  than  ever  humans 
do;  at  tew  o'clock  you'll  see  them 
comln'  out  again  to  feed." 

"Ab!  well,  1  must  be  getting  on. 
Good-bye!" 

Ills  little  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with 
a  sort  of  friendly  mockery. 

"Ye're  like  tbe  country,  all  for  movln' 
on  your  way!  Well,  keep  on,  along 
the  tops,  ye  can't  make  no  mistake!" 

He  gave  me  bis  old  gnarled  band, 
wlioee  finger  tips  were  all  so  strangely 
warped.  Then,  leanbig  on  bis  stick, 
he  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  the  beecb  grove 
where  bis  ewes  were  lying  in  ttie  cool. 

Beyond  him  In  the  sun  Oie  hazy  line 
of  dust  trailed  ncroia  tbe  gray-green 
Downs,  and  on  tbe  rising  breese  came 
the  far-off  music  of  the  motor  cars. 
JiOm  Oalsteorthv. 
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'niere  Is  uotiilnj;  so  deceptive  to  tbe 
liumau  eye  aa  pnee.  It  la  not  ouly 
tbe  actual  Imnge  cuuvej'ed  to  tbe  bmin 
thruugb  tbe  leoH  uf  the  eye  wblcli  gives 
tbe  idea  of  speed,  but  surrounding 
circuriiBtiiuce«,  tlie  proportion  of  the 
luovlng  object  to  otber  moving  objects, 
and  many  other  factors.  We  are  also 
slaves  of  habit,  and  tbe  mind  reflects 
tbls  tendency  In  expecting  speed  where 
speed  Is  presupposed,  and  nut  in  cases 
nbere  speed  baa  not  bltberto  existed. 
Just  consider  bow  often  In  legal  cuses 
motor-cars,  bicycles,  and  boraea  are 
said  by  witnesses  giving  evidence  to 
Iw  going  "like  an  express  train"  or 
like  a  "flaab  of  IlKhtnlng."  This  simile 
of  the  bystander  describing  a  moving 
object  as  going  by  "like  an  express 
train"  Is  very  common,  yet  probably 
in  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  cases  In 
which  tbe  term  is  used  has  tbe  pace  of 
tbe  moving  object  under  discussion 
approximated  fto  anything  like  sixty, 
forty,  or  even  thirty  miles  au  hour. 

In  the  recMit  conlroveray  in  tbe 
"Times"  on  the  virtues  and  faults  of 
motorists  and  their  driving,  nothing 
baa  been  more  remarkable  than  tbe 
way  In  whlcb  the  critics  of  motor-cars 
have  almost  unanimously  assumed  tbat 
horses  rarely  exceed  a  speed  of  ten 
mllee  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
has  been  proved  by  reliable  and  sclen- 
tiOc  timing  tbat  hansoms  and  other 
vehicles  -on  tbe  EmUankuieut  often  go 
at  u  rate  exceeding  tn'elve  miles  an 
hour.  ManHom-4.'ul>  records,  accordiUK 
to  evidence  given  before  the  Itoynl 
Comnii»slon,  varied  from  13.24  to  ITt.-ll 
miles  per  liour.  while  a  |)rlvate 
brougham  went  1,'i.K  miles  an  hour. 
and  a  bicycle  lO.OfJ  miles  per  hour,  the 
I,ondou  County  Council  tramcars  at 
Streatbam  Hill  beading  tbe  speed 
lecords— ir).41  miles  |>er  b<)ur  being  the 


lowest  and  20.45  miles  per  hour  the 
hiKbest  rate  of  speed.  Yet  nervous 
autl-motorlsW  demand  a  ten-mile  limit 
in  towns  and  a  twelve-mile  limit  in 
the  country,  because  they  think  a  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  really  fast. 
The  fact  is  that  great  confusion  exists 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  tbe  meaning 
of  tbe  expression  "so  many  miles  an 
hour."  Tte  average  writer  or  talker 
usually  means,  when  he  says  "so  many 
miles  an  hour,"  to  imply  "so  many 
tulles  m  one  hour,"  quite  a  different 
tbiug.  A  good  horse  can  oover  ten 
miles  In  one  hour;  but  many  quite  In- 
ferior horses  as  regarde  sustained 
speed  can  trot  for  two  hundred  yards. 
or  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  mliea  an  hour  or  more.  Sim- 
Harly,  with  regard  to  motor-cara. 
trains,  or  bicycles,  there  Is  hardly  a 
vehicle  built  of  the  two  former  classes 
which  cannot  on  the  level  attain  a 
s|ieed  of  over  twenty  miles  an  hour; 
but  to  accomplish  twenty  miles  In  one 
hour  needs  a  comparatively  highly 
powered  motor-car  and  a  specially 
designed  tramcar.  It  Is  hardly  necef- 
aary  to  explain  that  tbls  discrepancy 
between  the  rate  of  speed  over  a  short 
distance  and  number  of  miles  actually 
covered  in  one  hour  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  much  more  time  Is  occupied  dur- 
ing a  Jiiuniey  In  slowing  for  ascentw 
and  descents.  In  turning  comets.  In 
imsslng  other  vehicles,  and  In  many 
other  ways  than  would  be  thought  pos- 
sible by  tbe  casual  observer.  Tbe 
Kiinie  thesis  holds  good  as  regnn1» 
trains.  Take  London  to  Crewe,  a  huo- 
dred  and  fifty -one  miles,  which  tiie 
North  Western's  excellent  trains  cover 
III  three  hours.  Tbls  perfMmanri- 
means,  not  tliat  the  locomotive  hn* 
kept  ui)  a  steady  tlfty  miles  an  hour, 
but  that  it  has  run  at  a  speed  of  sixty 
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fnll«e  an  hour  or  over  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  dlBtauce,  for  there  1b  the 
Btartlng  up  bill  from  E<uBtou,  the  neces- 
sity for  rutming  cautlouety  past  cer- 
tain Junctions,  and  eveatuall}-  the  time 
talcen  In  slowing  down  from  a  high 
speed  to  the  statudHtlU  at  the  platform 
at  Crewe.  There  la  only  one  kind  of 
record,  so  far  as  1  know,  lu  which 
speed  from  place  to  place  Is  as  a  rule 
uninterrupted  (except  It  be  by  fogs), 
that  Is  In  oceau  records.  Prom  Daunt's 
Lightship  to  Sandy  Hook,  for  instance, 
stretches  the  racecourse  of  the  Atlantic 
ilners.  WlMt  happens  before  and  after 
these  points  is  never  recorded.  But  In 
other  records  of  speed,  as  published 
In  the  press,  and  appealing  to  our 
Imagination,  the  actual  starting  from  a 
certaiD  point  and  the  slowing  down  to 
the  finish  Is  taken,  and  this  should  tie 
borue  In  mind  by  those  who  prefer 
sclentiHc  accuracy  to  sensational  ad- 
vertisements. 

But  to  return  to  the  human  l^elng  and 
the  power  of  Judging  pace.  Uany 
things  deceive  the  eye.  and  size  at>ove 
all  otber  factors  alte^  the  Judgment 
The  "Lusitanla"  steaming  at  twenty- 
four  knots  an  hour  does  not  appear 
to  he  going  fast  on  account  of  the  huge 
size  of  the  vessel  and  the  cleanness  of 
her  wake.  A  Thames  paddle-wheel 
steamer  at  the  same  speed  would  a|^ 
pear  to  be  simply  flying  through  the 
water,  the  result  of  fuss  and  smallneas. 
Those  w1k>  have  watched  motor-boat 
racing  will  corrolwrate  me  when  I  say 
that  a  raclng-t)oat  forty  feet  long  at 
tlie  speed  of  the  "Lusitania"  appears 
to  be  almost  oucauny  lu  the  swiftness 
with  which  It  moves  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  especially  If  bow  waves 
are  thrown  up— like  an  angel's  wings— 
which  of  course  empliaslze  the  Idea  of 
speed  to  the  eye.  The  same  phenome- 
non Is  noticeable  with  regard  to 
trains.  An  express  runnluK  down  a 
long  gradleDt  with  tbe  steam  shut  off 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  does  not 
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appear  to  be  going  half  so  fast  as  a 
slower  train  on  a  level  line,  the  white 
steam  pouring  out  of  the  funnel  of  tbe 
loi'omotlve  aud  drifting  back  [n  torn 
■latches  over  the  roofs  of  the  compart- 
ments behind.  Thus  objects  detached 
from  but  produced  by  the  moving  body 
all  assist  the  eye  and  the  Imagination 
to  grasp  the  Idea  of  pace.  Mud  splash- 
ing from  the  wheels  of  a  motor-car  or 
dust  rising  in  clouds  from  t>eblnd 
always  tend  to  make  tbe  bystander 
exaggerate  his  estimate  of  speed- 
apart  from  natural  annoyance.  Again, 
take  two  bicycles,  one  high  and  the 
other  low  geared,  following  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  l>oth 
proceeding  at  the  same  speed.  The 
bicycle  which  is  low  geared  will  ap- 
pear to  be  traveling  much  faster  than 
the  high-geared  one  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  cranks  of  the  former  are  turn- 
ing round  muL'h  more  quickly.  In  the 
same  way  a  si|)a]l  motor-car  buzzing 
and  shaking  at  twenty  miles  an  bour 
appears  to  be  bustling  on  apace,  while 
a  big  sllent-runiiing  sixty  borse-power 
vehicle  on  top  gear,  though  going 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  appears  to  be 
hardly  moving. 

1  bare  often  noticed  In  connection 
with  tbe  human  eye's  estimate  of  pace 
that  nothing  reassures  a  imllceman  in- 
clined to  l>e  suspicious  about  undue 
speed  BO  much  as  a  look  of  calm  ee- 
dateness  on  the  part  of  the  driver.  An 
enthusiast  or  a  nervous  motorist  l>end- 
Ing  over  tbe  steering-wheel  aud  peer- 
ing steadfastly  but  anxiously  at  the 
road  ahead  gives  at  once  an-erroneous 
Idea  of  hurrying,  to  whl(4i  Illusion 
policemen  and  others  nearly  always 
fall  victims.  And  yet  another  notable 
instance— how  largely  the  impression 
of  an  impending  accident  enters  Into 
tbe  estimate  of  pace.  Take  an  Ameri- 
can trotting  Uorse  in  a  two-wheeled 
buggy  travelling  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  horse  gatloplng  hard  pull- 
ing n  dog-cart  at  tbe  same  speed.    Tlte 
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trotter  appears  to  be  tmvelllng  quite 
safely  and  even  elowly,  wlille  tbe  In- 
stinct of  the  average  paaaer-by  would 
be  to  think  that  the  galloping  bone 
Is  out  of  control  and  running  away, 
and  Mm  eonTlcUoa  that  a  smash  was 
Imminent  would  lead  him  to  say  that 
the  horse  and  dog-oart  were  being 
driven  at  an  extraordinary  and  reck- 
less pace. 

In  nature  the  same  llluaion  continu- 
ally deceives  those  who  are  not  accu- 
rate observers.  Tbe  fleecy  cirrus  high 
In  the  sky  appears  to  be  hardly  moving 
at  all,  aniesa  carefully  observed,  while 
the  low  scad  creeping  over  the  shoul- 
der of  a  mountain  or  misty  rain  blo'w- 
Ing  over  the  snrface  of  the  ocean  gives 
at  once  an  Idea  of  great  speed.  But  In 
reality  the  higher  clouds  are  moving 
as  a  role  far  more  quickly— a  fact 
Which  Is  demonstrated  on  a  sunny  day 
wh«i  their  shadows  may  be  seen  mov- 
ing across  the  fsce  of  land  or  sea  with 
unexpected  swlftnees.  Take  animals 
again:  some,  while  moving  rapidly, 
hardly  appear  to  be  moving  at  all. 
The  elephant  Is  associated  In  the  hu- 
man mind  with  excessive  deliberation, 
and  yet,  when  an  elephant  wltAiee.  it 
can  cover  a  short  distance  at  as  great 
a  speed  as  a  horae.  Sbort-Iegged 
horses  and  dogs  alwnys  appear  to  be 
moving  mncb  faster  than  those  pos- 
sessing longer  legs,  for  the  bnman  eye 
in  these  cases  Judges  largely  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  leg  movement  and  Is 
thus  misled  as  to  the  real  speed  of  the 
animal  over  the  ground.  Amongst 
birds  every  sportsman  knows  how, 
when  late  in  the  season  a  covey  of 
partridges,  are  put  up  and  en  old  cock 
pheasant  happens  to  be  flying  over  at 
the  same  time,  the  pheasant  far  ont- 
strips  the  partridge,  although  be  ap- 
pears to  be  flying  much  more  slowly. 
Here  It  Is  the  question  of  the  wing- 
beat.  The  same  is  true  with  black- 
cock and  grouse,  witb  cormorants  and 
sea-gulls.     Indeed  there  Is  nothing  In 


reality  which  flies  faster  than  the  swan 
when  In  full  flight,  and  yet  the  meas- 
ured and  musical  beat  of  Its  wings 
suggests  a  pace  which  Is  steady  ratber 
than  swift.  Let  a  tittle  bunch  of 
sanderllngs  become  mixed  np  with  a 
few  hoopers  on  the  wing  and  tbe 
bigger  birds  leave  even  these  speedy  . 
shoreiovers,  though  the  latter  possess 
a  wing-beat  ten  times  as  fast  and 
therefore  appear  to  t^e  eye  to  be  going 
faster. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  tbe  ao- 
thorltles  at  Scotland  Yard  are  fnlly 
aware  of  tbe  great  difficulties  In  Judg- 
ing speed  and  are  endeavoring  to  train 
a  certain  number  of  men  in  that  most 
desirable,  but  dlfflcnlt,  of  all  homan 
qualities  to  acquire— a  power  of  accu- 
rate observation.  It  may  be  that 
eventually  there  will  be  some  Metro- 
politan policemen  possessing  eyes  mor« 
accurate  than  their  stop-watches.  Al- 
ready In  Surrey  "an  opinion"  as  to 
speed  has  been  enough  to  convict, 
though  the  police  witnesses  were 
untrained  and  therefore  totally  un- 
reliable! 

The  bnman  eye  is  also  a  rank  bad 
Judge  of  speed  wiien  on  the  moving 
vehicle  itself.  There  has  lately  been 
nu  Interesting  discussion  In  the  motor 
world  aa  to  whethw  the  engines  of 
motor-cars  mn  better  at  night,  and 
numerous  motorists  have  written  to 
say  they  are  convinced  that  this  Is  so. 
But  the  real  explanadtm  is  that  objects 
seen  at  night  are  only  those  near  by, 
while  the  objects  seen  in  the  daytime 
Include  also  those  far  from  the  trave- 
ler. A  hedge  six  feet  away  past  which 
the  car  Is  moving  quickly  gives  an 
Idea  of  great  speed  at  night,  while  the 
objects  on  a  very  slowly  altering 
hortson  which  arc  seen  in  the  daytime 
correct  the  erroneous  Impression  of 
near  objects  rapidly  altering  their  posi- 
tion. All  locomotive  driven  know  of 
this  Illusion,  for  on  the  foot-plate  there 
Is  tbe  same  tendency  to  Judge  speed 
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b;  tilings  close  bj.    A  train  nmnliiK  has  its  brain  images  largely  modified 

m  Uie  Mine  ectiedaled  time  by  night  by    tbe   Imagination.     Tbe   liablts   ot 

and  day  always  appesn  to  be  going  seeing  and  not  seeing  alone  loflnence 

faster  at  nlgbt    Ttaoe  tbe  hnman  eye  the  Judgment  and  tend  to  destroy  the 

—matTellooB    apparatoa    though    It    Is  correctness  ot  impression.  A  goodjodge 

for  conveying  tbe  sense  ot  light  and  of  pace  la  tlieretore  rare,  for  we  are 

ImpreMiona  ot  objects  to  the  brain—  creatures  of  habit  and  Impression. 
Tb*  satBi^j  Bniaw.  Montagu  of  BeauUeu. 


TO  A  TOAST-MASTEK. 

PreposteroDB  relic  ot  a  golden  day 

When  itvlns  programmes,  bellowing  all  they  knew. 
Announced  a  knighthood  tretUng  tor  the  tray. 

So  that  tbe  ring  might  gather  who  was  who — 
Which  habit  yet  persists 
In  yon,  the  hoald  of  tbe  after-dinner  lists; — 

How  I  abhor  you,  posed  behind  tbe  Chair, 

A  self-appointed  patron  ot  tbe  feast, 
Hacli  as  a  rooster  stands,  wltb  pompons  sir, 

Upon  his  midden  and  acclaims  tbe  East; 
How  I  abhor  to  hear 
Yonr  throaty  tones,  Intolerable  chanticleer; 

Yonr  uQctnous  tongue,  tbe  haunt  ot  turtle  tat, 

Monthlog  the  qualities  ot  Duke  and  I«rd, 
And  your    "Pray  silence  tor  Sir  This  or  That," 

Which  cots  the  stillness  like  a  rusty  sword. 

And  makes  the  wretched  Bart 

Mislay  the  iq>enlng  pleasantiT  he  hsd  by  heart 

Perchance  I  rise  to  pledge  the  Flag,  and  then 

Yon  Interrupt  me.  Just  about  to  alp, 
With  that  abanrd  "My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Tbe  toast  Is  'Qraater  Britain.'    BIpI    HlpU    HlpU!" 
Which  always  pats  me  off 
So  that  I  have  no  stomach  l^t  to  cheer  or  quaff. 

At  Umes  1  feel  that  I  could  kill  yon  dead. 

I  find  my  Angers  toying  with  a  k&lfe. 

Then  suddenly  there  courses  throng  my  bead 

A  wave  ot  pity— Heavens,  what  a  life! 

And  I  become  quite  sorry 

For  one  who  suffers  such  a  deal  ot  oratory. 
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If  I  can  hardly  bear  it  who  attend 
These  public  orgies  once  or  twice  per  an*.. 

What  must  It  be  for  70U  who.  years  on  end, 

Endure  the  strain  (I  marvel  how  you  con/) 

Of  nfght-by-nlght  discourses 

Touching  the  merits  of  our  Military  Forces? 


Maybe  your  manner,  masterfn]  and  loud. 

1b  meant  to  hide  a  heart  reduced  to  stone; 
Maybe  your  starchy  front  Is  but  a  shroud 

For  something  tragic,  if  the  truth  were  known; 
A  kind  of  hollow  crater 
With  cold  remains  of  what  was  once  a  human  waiter. 


So  In  my  flnger-glass  1  weep  by  stealth. 

Haalng  upon  the  Irony  of  Fate. 

That  you,  who  call  the  toast  of  others'  health. 

Should  be  yourself  lu  such  a  morbid  state— 

Your  breast,  once  warm  inside. 

Now,  through  Incessant  speeches,  badly  petrllled. 

Owm  Seaman. 


THE  QUEBEC  TERCENTENARY. 

Quebec,  for  all  time  the  strategic  key  scapes  of  mountain,  plain,  and  water 
of  continental  Canada,  Is  unqaestlou-  open  out  on  every  side,  aod  the  lines 
ably  the  most  picturesque  habltatiou  of  the  country  roads,  marked  out  by 
of  men  In  the  New  World.  Indeed  It  small  white  homesteads  clustered  to- 
la Inferior  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  gether  In  a  neighborly  manner,  lead  the 
position  only  to  such  cities  of  the  soul  gaxe  to  the  breezy  blue  horlEon,  a  suf- 
as  Athens  and  Ediuburgh.  which  are  Bcient  symbol  of  the  eternity  that 
exalted  in  the  light  of  a  broader  Intel-  blows  past  us  Id  gusts  of  time,  days 
Icctuat  day  thoa  has  yet  dawned  over  and  years  and  ceuturles.  Three  centu- 
the  Great  Dominion.  The  "stone  rles  have  stormed  past  since  Cham- 
nest,"  for  the  possession  of  which  plain  founded  this  strong  eyrie  for  his 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  waged  so  hon-  people,  but  the  calm  has  at  last  come, 
orable  a  contest,  Is  set  high  above  ft  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  two 
magnificent  waterway  such  as  does  not  races  which  fougbt  tor  It  is  to  be  flt- 
eiist  anywhere  in  Kurope,  and  the  tingly  celebrated  this  year.  To-day 
scenic  details  of  the  climbing  town  are  there  are  neither  British  nor  French  Id 
full  of  charm  for  the  travelled  artist,  the  Dominion;  one  aud  all  Its  Inhabi- 
But  the  setting  of  this  admirably  com-  tants  are  Canadians.  And  no  better 
imsed  plctare  of  a  great  fortress  ac-  way  of  marking  the  national  sense  of 
tually  emphasizes  its  allurement.  As  the  meaning  of  this  entente — the  basis 
one  wanders  through  the  Upper  Town  of  true  greatness,  not  mere  bigness  for 
and  Its  environs,  wide  sweeping  land-  r  twofold  nationality— could  have  been 
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deTlHe<l  tban  the  nationalization  of  the 
famoas  battleflelda  of  Quebec,  where 
the  blood  of  the  two  stocks  hns  com- 
inlnKle<l  asaln  and  again.  O0I7  those 
who  lack  the  Imaginative  faculty  which 
la  the  Tltal  characteristic  of  true  states- 
manehlp  can  fall  to  comprehend  the 
Bl^lfieance  of  sacb  an  omen. 

It  Is  proposed  to  keep  the  three-bnn- 
dredtb  birthday  of  Canada  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  battlefields  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  of  8te.  Toy 
and  the  vesting  of  them  In  the  bands 
of  national  tnieteea  as  national  holy 
gronnd.  There  Is  no  need  to  show  once 
more  that  Wolfe's  amazing  victory  wtm 
one  of  the  world's  decisive  battles. 
fi'ettruH  fudlrat  orMs  l^rrarum ;  there 
can  be  no  cbaHenfdng  a  verdict  which 
Is  that  of  scientific  history  as  well  as 
of  jHipular  tradition.  Yet  two  points, 
often  overlooked,  should  l>e  borne  In 
mind  by  those  who  wish  to  perceive 
the  fnli  force  of  the  events  which  took 
place  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  In 
the  first  place,  Wolfe's  victory  would 
have  been  meantntdess  In  the  end  but 
for  the  determining  Influence  of  British 
sea-power.  Colonel  William  Wood — 
one  of  the  Board  apiwlotetl  by  the 
Mayor  of  Quebec  to  think  out  a  plan 
of  celebratlnfr  the  tercentenary — In  his 
Ftpht  far  Canada  has  pressed  home  this 
tmth  with  the  merciless  logic  of  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  Maban,  whose  pupil  he  Is. 
I'he  primary  cause  of  the  conqoest  of 
('anada  (New  France)  Is  found  lu  the 
first  battle-fleet  victories  of  Pitt's  em- 
pire-making war.  These  successes 
gave  ns  command  of  the  aea.  and  made 
the  British  frontiers  coterminous  with 
all  the  coastlines  of  France  and  the 
French  posaesalana.  It  was  the  Im- 
mense advantage  of  operating  from  a 
naval  base  that  ensured  the  permanent 
success  of  expeditions  such  as  those  of 
Wolfe  and  Wellington.  Montcalm  was 
quite  unable  to  find  out  what  Wolfe 
was  doing  behind  the  Impenetrable 
screen    of   the   British    warBhl|N<.   titid 


tbe  energy  and  enterprise  of  his  men 
were  sijaundered  In  tbe  futile  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  movements  of  their 
rambling  parties.  Wolf e  deserves  every 
word  of  the  praise  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  awarded  to  his  great  feat  of 
arms.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
bis  army  was.  after  all,' no  more  than  a 
great  landing-party  and  that  he  hlni- 
aelf  was  but  the  steel  point  of  tbe  mas- 
sive marlin-splhe  which  shattered  the 
resistance  of  Montcalui'a  forces.  We 
must  remember,  to  quote  Colonel 
Wood's  admirable  book,  "that  the  three 
Admirals  at  Quebec  were  all  tbe  su- 
perior officers  of  Wolfe  himself,  that 
there  were  twice  as  many  seamen  as 
soldiers  In  the  exi>edltion,  that  the  fleet 
determined  the  British  strHteg>' 
throughout,  that  It  alone  put  the  army 
In  position  to  win  the  great  tactical 
success  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and 
that  the  blockade  of  the  French  coast 
and  Hawke's  victory  In  Quiberon  Bay 
were  Just  as  Important  factors  lu  the 
North  American  war  as  the  operations 
of  the  armies  on  the  siwt."  In  a  word. 
Wolfe's  victory  Is  on  eTertasting  object- 
lesson  in  the  triumphant  luflueuce  of 
si*a-power,  A  consideration  of  tbe  re- 
sults of  the  defeat  by  Levis  of  Uenerul 
Murray  in  the  spring  of  17(10  on  the 
neighboring  bnttlefleld  of  Ste.  Foy  cor- 
roborates this  object-lesson.  Levis 
would  have  assuredly  recaptured  Que- 
bec but  for  the  appearance  of  a  British 
fleet  In  time  to  save  the  situation.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians, who  have  not  yet  grafted  the 
nature  of  the  determining  factor  In  tbe 
fertility  of  Wolfe's  victory  and  the  ste- 
rility of  Murray's  defeat  by  Levis,  will 
some  day  accept  Colonel  Wood's  tn- 
terjiretation  of  these  events.  Tbeu. 
aud  not  till  tbeu,  will  Canada  see  that 
it  la  her  duty  to  contrlbate,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  Navy,  which  Is  the  sole 
security  for  the  Empire's  existence. 
Tbe  second  point  lies  further  still  be- 
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luw  the  surface  of  hlatoricaJ  phenom- 
ena. Montcalm's  defeat  Implied  the 
revolt  of  the  American  Golonlea.  It 
u-Hs  prophesied  at  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tlit  of  Quebec  that,  if  the  British  were 
vlctorlonB,  the  New  England  Colonies 
would  sever  their  allegiance  with  the 
Mother-country  In  ten  fears.  In  fif- 
teen years  the  prophecy  was  fnlfllled. 
As  long  as  the  hostUltj  of  a  French 
possession  threatened  their  borders  con- 
tinually, It  was  profitable  for  New  Eng- 
land to  make  use  of  the  military  power 
of  Old  England.  Bat  when  this  dan- 
ger was  for  ever  removed  they  were 
free  to  fight  for  what,  In  that  time  and 
place,  seemed  a  wider  and  more  elas- 
tic liberty.  The  Innate  lawlessness  of 
a  self -existing  people  has  prevented  the 
realization  of  this  hope.  Ttvday  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  Barthol- 
dl'a  gigantic  Liberty  gases  oat  to  sea, 
but  turns  her  back  on  the  crowded 
uharrea.  There  Is  freedom  lu  the  At- 
lantic all  the  way  to  England.  But 
ODce  he  lands  In  New  York  the  emi- 
graot  Is  the  slave  of  every  man  who 
has  more  money  than  himself.  The 
dollar  Is  almighty  in  the  American  Re- 
public. 

Even  In  the  Canadian  Dominion  the 
dollar  Is  too  mighty  as  yet  That  is 
why  the  historic  battleflelda,  which 
should  have  been  regarded  as  sacred 
ground  from  the  first,  are  defaced  by 
liideous  buildings  for  mean  uses.      A 


huge,  black  provincial  gaol  has  been 
built  between  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
was  mortally  wounded  and  the  spot 
where  he  put  on  immortality.  A  fac- 
tory and  other  unseemly  edifices  cover 
the  acres  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
Montealm'e  veterans.  The  Qrst  step 
must  be  to  drive  the  turnkeys  and  tbe 
money-changers  out  of  this  temple 
of  the  world's  remembrance.  Federal 
and  provincial  subsidies  will  be  given 
for  this  work,  but  the  realleation  of  the 
entire  project  will  be  Impossible  with- 
out donations  from  the  public.  The 
King's  munificent  gift  and  the  equally 
slgnlflcent  fund  which  la  being  raised 
by  the  school-children  of  New  Zealand 
(the  little  slster-domlnlon  of  traoscon- 
tlnental  Canada)  supply  examples 
which  will  be  generally  followed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "King 
Edward  Park,"  as  the  nationalized  bat- 
tlefields In  their  ring  of  broad  tree- 
fenced  avenues  are  to  be  christened, 
will  be  an  accomplished  tact  before  the 
close  of  this  year.  And  ft  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Earl  Grey's  Idea  of  a  con- 
spicuous memorial,  an  Angel  of  Peace 
in  white  marble  to  welcome  the  new- 
comer, will  also  be  realised.  There  are 
three  or  four  Canadian  sculptors  who 
could  carve  this  mighty  symbol  of  the 
reconciliation  of  French  and  British  in 
Canada.  But — let  this  Angel  of  Peace 
have  sword  and  afaleld  within  arm's 
length.    Si  via  paoem,  para  bdlwn. 


"THE  TIMES"  CHANGED. 


For  many  mouths  rumor  has  told  of 
dissensions  between  various  members 
of  the  great  Timm  partnership,  of 
sharp  differences  between  manager 
and  editor,  of  sharper  differences  be- 
tween manager  and  proprietor,  and  of 
general  un happiness  and  discontent 
among  many  small  sleeping  partners, 
who  have  been  disappointed  of  the  in- 


come on  which  they  used  to  count  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  papor 
has  never  recovered  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Plggott  forgeries,  upon  the 
geoulaenesB  of  which  it  had  staked  Its 
reputation.  But  before  then  The  Timet 
had  begun  to  lose  something  of  that 
marked  superiority  which  made  it  al- 
most  a  world  power  In  the  middle  of 
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the  nlneteeatb  ceatnrr-  It  had  to  de- 
cline as  the  penny  Press  outgrew  It  la 
wealth  and  clrcolatlon.  Bat  It  could 
still  claim,  as  In  Its  palmy  dajs,  to  be 
the  best  and  most  reliable  dally  H«tM- 
pttper  in  the  world.  Its  leading  arti- 
cles were  generally  well  written  and 
well  Informed.  U  It  could  be  sahi  to 
bare  principles  of  Its  own  It  wag 
mildly  Liberal.  It  aimed  at  followliig 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  gave  the 
OoTonunent  of  the  day  a  semi-Inde- 
pendent support  which  enanred  it  hu 
early  posBession  of  official  announce- 
ments. Since  the  advent  of  Hume 
Bale,  however,  and  still  more  since  Uie 
advent  of  Tariff  Reform  The  Timta  bnb 
Tolnntarily  atwndoned  its  old  rAlc. 
During  Mr.  Chamberlain's  agitation  It 
was  Just  as  much  an  organ  of  the  Tar- 
iff Reformers  as  The  Mominff  Pott  or 
DaUf  Empreu.  It  was  so  frankly 
Chamberlatnlte  that  many  Germau 
professors  Jnmped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Bngland  had  been  converted  to 
Protection,  and  wrote  elaborate  books 
to  show  how  and  why  it  had  come 
about  Hence  the  General  Blection 
of  1906  was  almost  as  great  a  ahock  to 
The  Timet  as  the  exposure  of  Flg^ott. 
It  showed  that  The  Timet  was  no 
longer  s  bsrometer  of  public  feeling, 
bnt  merely  the  organ  of  a  faction 
which  happened  to  hare  secured  the 
adhesion  of  Its  proprietors  and  mati- 
sgers. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  know  the 
history  of  The  Timet  during  the  lust 
twenty  years  the  news  that  the  pai:>er 
has  been  purchased  by  a  number  o! 
rich  Tariff  Reformers  snd  consigned  to 
the  management  of  Mr.  Arthur  Fear- 
s<m.  wbose  fortune  as  a  newspaper 
proprietor  sprang  from  the  sncceaa  of 
Pear«on'«  Weekly,  a  periodical  based  on 
a  clever  study  of  TU-BiU,  will  not 
come  as  a  great  shock.  In  fact,  them 
are  some  who  will  be  glad  that  it  Is 
not  Anttoert  or  Comlo  Ovtt  or  Pick-Me- 
Vp  that  has  absorbed  The  Timet.     As 


a  matter  of  fact,  wc  should  doabt  very 
much  whether  Mr.  Pearson,  after  his 
experience  with  The  Stondord,  will  lie 
particnlsrly  keen  on  "reor^nlzlng,"  as 
the  phrase  Is,  a  still  older  paper  like 
The  Timet.  When  The  aiandard  was 
taken  over  we  were  told  that  there 
would  lie  no  break  In  tradition.  But. 
with  the  exception  of  the  City  page, 
which  the  purchaser  had  the  wisdom 
to  leave  alone,  who  can  recognize  the 
old  ataadari  In  the  new?  It  will  \x 
very  much  to  Mr.  Pearson's  Interest  to 
allow  Ttie  Timet  to  preserve  ss  long  ns 
possible  at  least  the  appearance  Of  in- 
dependence. Up  to  the  present,  in 
sptte  of  the  EneyeU^adia  Britannica 
and  The  Timet  Book  Club,  and  the 
change  of  spirit  and  tradition  to  which 
we  have  referred,  the  Foreign  and 
City  pages  of  The  Timet  still  possess 
and  deserve  s  liigfa  reputation.  The 
Timet  staff,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
still  tnclndes  many  men  of  real  abtlitj, 
both  as  writers  and  thinkers,  who 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation be  proettatsd  under  the  intel- 
lectual control  of  Mr.  Pearson.  To 
direct  the  policy  of  a  great  dally  news- 
paper requires  wide  resdlog  and 
knowledge  of  men,  things,  countrl(«. 
Governments,  laws  and  their  adminis- 
tration, and  a  thousand  other  objects 
which  have  never  swnm  into  the  ken 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson,  and  never  will- 
It  Is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  make  any 
predictions,  but  we  can  quite  believe 
the  statement  that  the  present  editor, 
Mr.  Buckle,  whose  Ul-heolth  Is  much 
deplored  by  bis  many  friends,  will  re- 
main editor,  at  any  rate  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  there  Is  always  a  certain  safe- 
guard In  the  tact  that  the  number  of 
English  Journalists  who  are  willing  to 
hire  out  their  services  to  any  employer 
and  to  put  up  their  political  convlir- 
done  to  the  highest  bidder  ts  still  ex- 
tremely restricted,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts thst  have  been  made  In  the  Inot 
few  years  to  sabstltnte  mercautlllsin 
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for  morality.  In  all  tbla  we  do  Dot 
ineaD  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Arthur  Pear- 
son might  not  be  a  ret?  capable  and 
succesaful  manager.  But  we  are  quite 
certain  that  tlie  founder  of  Pear»oa's 
IVeeklp  and  the  political  director  of 
The  Dally  Express  canuot  possibly  buc- 
coed  if  be  la  to  be  (in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  statements  that  have  ap- 
lieared  in  the  Preaa)  "the  Prime  Mln- 
iBter  of  The  Times  newspaper."  When 
Mr.  Chnmlierlain  Introduced  Mr.  Pear- 
son to  the  political  world  as  the 
"cbamiilon  hustler."  whose  prealdency 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  meant 
the  spee<ly  and  complete  overthrow  of 
our  crumbling  Free- trade  syatem. 
there  were  many  who  felt  tbat  tbe 
edifice  erected  by  great  etategmen  like 
Peel  and  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  and 
recognized  aa  Indestructible  after  years 
of  bitter  conflict  by  Disraeli,  would 
hardly  collapse  at  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  trumpet.  To  do  Mr.  Penr- 
son  Justice,  he  soon  recognized  the  sit- 
uation, and  retired  from  the  Fremler- 
Kblp  of  Tariff  Reform.  In  order  to  pay 
attention  to  tbe  numerous  publications 
In  which  he  is  Interested.      It  Is  Just 

Tli«  BnoiMialat. 


possible  that  The  Times,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  become  a  limited  company  with  new 
pi'<q)rletorB,  may  revert  to  Its  old  tratli- 
tions  and  become  a  semi-official  news- 
paper, priding  Itself  rather  upon  tbo 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  Its  informatloQ 
than  upon  the  ferocity  of  Its  political 
opinions.  If  this  possibility  should 
happily  be  realized,  we  should  be  hope- 
ful that  a  fresh  lease  of. successful  life 
might  be  In  store  for  the  great  news- 
paper. Itat  if  It  ts  to  be  tbe  slavish 
creature  of  a  newspaper  trust  instead 
of  a  distinct  individuality,  or  if  (as  The 
Daily  Chnmtele  states)  its  policy  la  to 
be  surrendered  to  a  "hustler,"  we 
should  regretfully  anticipate  the  con- 
tinued decline  and  eventual  fall  of  Its 
empire  In  the  world  of  Joamallsm. 
Fancy  PrlnUng  House  Square  par- 
celled out  between  The  Times,  Tht 
etanOard.  Pearson's  IFeefclp,  The  Dfiilg 
Kjpresa,  and  the  rest  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  all  directed  (as  we  are  told 
they  will  be)  by  the  master  mind  of 
Mr.  Pearson]  But  who,  even  of  his 
greatest  admirers,  will  give  threepence 
for  Mr.  Pearson's  opinion  If  he  can  buy 
it  for  a  halfpenny? 


SOCIAL  INTERSTICES. 


Civilized  society  bas  a  tendency  to 
siiltdlvlde.  and  the  tendency  has  l>een 
hitherto  Ineradicable.  Class  distinc- 
tions would  seem  to  answer  to  some  in- 
stinct of  human  nature.  Blow  them 
away  with  powder  and  shot,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  reappear  In  a  new  form. 
Run  away  from  them  to  a  new  coun- 
try, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
there  they  are  again  as  real  as  ever. 
Against  them  reason  cannot  prevail. 
All  the  preaching  in  the  world  has  so 
far  done  nothing  more  than  lower  the 
barriers  to  a  height  ctlmbable  by  per- 
sons of  exceptional  stature  or  agility. 


The  world  likes  them,  and  it  Is  by  no 
means  certain  but  that  they  make  for 
happtnesB.  The  love  of  limitations  is 
as  natural  to  man  as  tbe  love  of  free- 
dom. Most  people  desire  to  live  more 
or  less  exclusively  among  those  who 
have  tbe  same  habits  of  life  as  them- 
selves; and  as  tbe  exigencies  of  civili- 
zation seem  to  forbid  that  all  men 
should  have  the  same  occupations,  a 
classless  world  is  hardly  conceivable. 
Given  good  health  and  fair  luck,  a  very 
happy  life,  perhaps  an  equally  happy 
life,  may  be  lived  In  every  class  except 
the  lowest, — and  tbe  dregs  of  (he  popu- 
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latloD.  however  ther  may  dieirrace  or 
endanger  tbe  coontrr,  eannot  well  t>e 
described  as  a  class  at  all.  But  the 
worM  1b  not  mecbantcally  arranged. 
Tbe  social  sub-dlvtslons  do  not  fit  Into 
one  another  like  tbe  cells  ot  a  beeblve, 
and  the  tendency  or  to-day  is  to  make 
tbem  lees  and  less  geometric  In  tbelr 
relation  to  each  other.  There  have 
been  a  good  many  etlgbt  sbocke  or  fu>- 
clal  earthquake  since  tbe  year  1H82. 
and  the  component  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish blse  have  shifted  appreciably. 
Between  many  of  the  demarcntlonK  In- 
terstices occur,  and  In  these  days  of 
OTercrowdlng  tbe  Interstices  are  "jecom- 
Ing  inhabited.  As  yet  this  new  popula- 
tion Is  sparse,  and  has  not  formed  It- 
self Into  a  regular  society.  Those 
who  live  within  the  classes  converging 
upon  It  know  little  about  It,  yet  it  Is 
a  population  ivttb  which  before  many 
years  are  over  they  will  have  to  cuiiut. 
Perhaps  the  largest  and  nioHt  Im- 
portant of  these  regions  lies  Jnnt  out- 
side the  enclosnre  of  tbe  Intellecdinl 
middle  class.  In  It  live  a  set  of  book- 
fed  men  and  women  who  are  Intellec- 
tually very  strong,  bat  too  many  of 
whom  lead  a  lonely  life  without  any 
of  tbe  pleasures  of  congenial  compan- 
ionship, and  whose  minds  develop  In- 
evitably at  the  exi>ense  of  their  sym- 
pathies.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  time  leadu 
all  men  everywliere  to  crltlelsie  the 
social  fabric,  and  those  who  criticize 
that  fabric  from  without  are  often  dan- 
gerous, and  sometimes  destructive,  crit- 
ics. Compulsory  education  until  now 
has  not  bad  any  verj-  startling  effect 
ui>on  tbe  mass  of  the  people.  Boys 
and  girls  In  all  classes  have  up  to  tbe 
age  of  fourteen  a  surprlHing  power  to 
resist  instruction,  but  to  this  rule  there 
are  of  course  exceptions.  Learning  la 
a  passion  which  In  certain  peculiar  na- 
tures develops  very  early,  and  if  be  or 
she  be  born  among  simple  people  It 
mentally  Isolates  the  leanier.  Xa  ed- 
ucated and  able  lad  coming  from  im 


uneducated  mi\ie»  cannot  go  back  to 
seek  his  friends  among  them.  It  Is 
absurd  to  call  bim  n  snob,  to  tell  blm 
that  they  are  as  good  as  be,  or  that  in 
reality  we  are  all  Just  alike.  It  may 
be  true,  but  it  Is  beside  tbe  point.  Very 
likely  be  feels  quite  certain  that  the 
crowd  from  whom  he  has  come  out 
are  as  good  as,  and  better  ttian,  him- 
self, but  his  mind  Is  full  of  things  tbey 
know  nothing  about.  Tbey  have  ceaseil 
to  have  any  Interests  in  common  with 
him.  Very  near  him,  yet  across  an 
Impassable  barrier,  be  sees  men  and 
women  who  think  and  talk  about  what 
he  thinks  and  would  like  to  talk  about. 
They  read  the  books  ttiat  he  reads,  but 
tbey  do  not  si»eak  of  them  to  him. 
Should  chance  throw  them  In  bis  way. 
tbey  do  not  make  friends.  The  culti- 
vated speak  a  language  In  which  he 
is  but  partially  at  home.  He  does  not 
— It  stands  to  reason  that  he  cannot — 
express  himself  as  easily  and  as  sim- 
ply as  tbe  men  to  whom  a  certain  reo- 
ogQlzed  method  of  expression  is  either 
hereditary  or  has  become  as  second 
nature.  Yet  often  he  cannot  help  b^ 
ing  aware  that  he  has  more  in  bis  mind 
to  express  than  they  have.  Ue  talks 
like  a  man  who  has  only  talked  ti> 
himself.  All  such  talk  has  somethin;;: 
re|>ellent  about  it,  and  that  repellent 
something  la  felt  In  all  the  classi-s 
which  converge  upon  his  Interstice. 
Possibly  he  has  little  humor, — humor  of 
a  geuial  sort  comes  of  human  inter- 
course. Very  likely  he  does  not 
leave  his  Interlocutor  a  fair  share  of 
tbe  conversation,— he  has  not  learned 
the  rights  of  interlocutors,  he  has 
known  too  few.  Again,  he  Is  proba- 
bly Ignorant  of  tbe  relative  weight  of 
words.  He  knows  their  meanings  and 
their  derivations:  he  Is  not  familiiir 
with  their  current  use.  He  does  not 
know  that  a  correct  sentence  may  iw 
terribly  cumbrous,  and  may  by  Its  un- 
conscious pedantry  create  in  a.  man  of 
more  accompllsbe<1  s|>eech  or  a  smaller 
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vocabQiaiT  an  almost  IrrealBtlble  sen- 
sation of  amusement  His  Inferiors, 
whether  they  live  above  or  below  blm, 
ridicule  bis  strange  tongue,  and  take 
DO  great  palne  to  conceal  tbelr  mock- 
ery. He  sees  he  Is  shut  out  trom  their 
society,  and  unless  he  Is  a  specially 
gracious  cbaracter,  be  becomes  bitter, 
and  his  mind  feeds  upon  Itself. 

No  doubt  the  exceptional  man  finds 
as  be  grows  older  a  way  to  remove  all 
obstacles.  He  finds  out  how  to  shut 
bin  mlad  and  open  bis  heart  to  Igno- 
rant people,  and  by  the  alcbemy  of 
simplicity  he  dissolves  the  adamantine 
social  shell  of  the  most  sophisticated. 
But  this  sort  of  grace  Is  the  gift  of  the 
gods,  and  they  give  It  rarely.  As  a 
rale  he  gets  to  feel  that  every  man's 
bund  Is  against  him.  Envy  and  con- 
tempt taint  his  disposition.  He  sees 
the  good  things  of  life  falling  to  men 
of  half  bis  ability,  and  he  resents  it. 
What  do  they  know  which  he  does  sot 
know?  Some  secret  only  to  be  learned 
within  barriers  Impassable  to  him.  In- 
stinctively he  longs  to  sweep  them  all 
away.  Hanger  makes  men  fierce,  luid 
the  hunger  for  social  sympathy  Is  <ia 
real  as  the  hunger  for  food.  Of  necos- 
slty  be  carries  about  with  him  an  Ht- 
mosphere  of  strangeness  far  colder 
than  the  one  wblcb  envelops  the  man 
who  has  left  one  class  and  gone  to  lire 
In  another.  To  the  Londoner  all 
towns  are  something  alike  and  each  Is 
a  key  to  all.  He  will  soon  find  bis 
way  in  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  though 
the  keen  air  of  those  Northern  centres 
may  never  suit  him  as  well  as  bis  na- 
tive climate.  But  to  one  who  bos  lived 
long  enough  in  the  wlldemess  all  cities 
are  equally  confusing.  Without  a 
guide  be  Is  lost 

In  social  matters  It  Is  a  sheer  Im- 
possibility for  any  thinker  to  come  to 


the  truth  by  the  way  of  lotfc  a 
as  well  expect  to  understand  the  mind 
of  man  by  dlssectlne  his  brain— and 
this  Is  the  only  way  open  to  the  thinker 
living  outside  all  social  enclosoree.  At 
the  bar  of  his  own  bookish  Imagination 
he  cross-examines  and  classifies  afresh 
all  those  who  come  across  his  path, 
and  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  the 
results  he  obtains  is  that  the  social 
fabric  must  be  re-formed  upmi  a  basis 
of  reason  alone.  This  conclusion  col- 
ors bis  whole  outlook  upon  life,  and 
even  tinges  the  pages  of  bis  books. 
Standing  as  he  does  for  from  tha  cen- 
tral bearth  of  every  class,  he  Is  in  a 
bad  position  to  Judge  of  human  nature, 
and  consequently  he  reckons  without 
hlB  host  In  the  most  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  be  Is  an  eccentric  and  can- 
not gauge  the  common  good. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
man  who  lives  in  a  social  interstice  is 
an  essentially  ignorant  man.  let  not 
Infrequently  he  Is  the  only  man  quail- 
fled  to  do  certain  pieces  of  the  world's 
work.  If  a  country  desires  that  its 
children  should  be  taught  to  read — wu 
do  not  mean  only  to  decipher  print- 
It  must  seek  a  well-read  man  to  teach 
them,  and  must  take  such  men  from 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  Teach- 
ing Is,  perhaps,  the  most  Important 
piece  of  work  which  Is  often  done  by 
those  who  live  between  the  classess 
The  dangers  of  the  situation  are  too 
evident  to  need  recapitulation.  It  la 
not  the  fault  of  these  highly  taught.ec- 
centrlcB  that  their  ignorance  renders 
their  knowledge  dangerous.  It  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  have  kept  them 
outside.  If  the  world  at  large  living 
comfortably  in  classes  Is  alarmed  as  to 
the  results  of  Its  action,  let  it  go  be- 
fore It  la  too  late  into  the  Interatlcee 
and  compel  th«n  to  come  In. 
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£!.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  nearly 
readj'  a  new  noTel  by  Violet  Jacobs 
<Mra.  Artbnr  Jacobs).  It  ta  called 
•The  HIstoiT  of  Aythan  Waring,"  aad 
In  aald  to  be  a  Btorjr  of  onasnal  cbarm 
and  power. 

Mr.  Jobn  Murray  will  ahortly  Issue 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Delane 
<1B17-1879)."  editor  of  the  "TlmeB"  imi- 
1847,  arranged  by  his  nephew,  Arthur 
Irwin  Daaent.  This  work  will  be  tn 
two  volumes,  with  portraits  and  other 
UlQBtratlouR. 

The  Longmaae  announce  the  ap- 
proaching laSue  of  two  concluding  vol- 
nmea  to  "The  History  of  Twenty-flve 
Years."  by  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Wal- 
pole.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
work  was  written  In  contlnnatlon  of 
the  author's  "History  of  England  from 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  In 
ISia  to  1S58."  The  period  covered 
was  from  1806  to  1881,  and  the  first 
two  volumes,  bringing  the  record  down 
to  1870,  were  published  four  years  ago. 

The  trustees  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place have  secured  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  perfect  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  "A  Mldsummer-Nlght'B 
Dream,  1800,"  and  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
1619,"  whlL'h  formed  part  of  the  How- 
fant  Library  of  the  late  Frederick 
Locker- Lampeon.  The  whole  collec- 
tion was  disposed  of  In  1904  to  a  New 
York  bookseller,  who  In  turn  sold  It  to 
an  Amnlcan  connolsMur.  The  bulk 
of  tbeae  literary  treaaureB,  however, 
were  returned  to  the  London  market 
about  twelve  months  ago. 

Tntemix  Hamack  baa  followed  np 
Ua  monographs  of  "Lake^  the  Physi- 


cian" and  the  "Sayings  of  Jesus"  by 
a  corresponding  study  of  the  "Acts  of 
the  Apostles."  Hamack  arrives  at 
the  traditional  conclusion  that  the 
"Acta"  are  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  modwn  crldclam  has  been  so  re- 
luctant to  admit  the  Lukau  authorship 
of  the  "AcU"  Is  to  be  found  In  tbe 
miraculous  elements  contained  In  the 
book.  He  does  not  admit  the  histori- 
cal character  of  the  miraculous  narra- 
Uves  hut  he  says  that  this  Is  not  a 
BUfflclent  reason  for  rejecting  the  au- 
thorship by  St.  Luke. 

In  "The  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense,"  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  collecU 
a  large  number  of  essays  read  or  pub- 
lished between  1871  and  1882  and  adds 
an  Introduction  and  someelght  more  es- 
says; increasing  the  bulk  of  the  orlglnai 
matter  by  about  one-half,  and  presents 
the  sum  as  a  companion  to  "The  Creetl 
of  a  Layman,"  published  in  April  11)07. 
It  Is  partly  autobiographical,  as  li 
shows  tbe  stages  by  which  tbe  author 
reached  the  conclusions  upon  which  ttu' 
creed  was  based.  Its  tranknees  Is  ne 
extraordinary  as  Its  author's  merciless 
way  of  dealing  with  himself,  and  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  serious  Ut- 
The    Macmlllan    Company. 


Among  Messrs.  Macmillan's  most 
important  productions  for  tbe  present 
season  will  be  Lord  Cromer's  "Modem 
Egypt,"  In  two  volumes,  and  Sir  Henry 
Dmmmoud  WollTa  "Bambllng  Recol- 
lections," to  be  published  In  similar 
form.  Another  Issue  of  more  than  or- 
dinary Interest  will  be  "The  Autobi- 
ography of  Montagu  Burrows,"  edited 
by  his  son,  Stephen  M.  Burrows.  The 
late  Profeasor  Burrows  bad  a  alngu- 
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lar  career,  serving  In  tbe  Navy  until  lie 
attained  the  rank  of  commander  before 
he  went  up  to  Oxford,  wbere  be  was 
flnallf  elected  Cblcbele  Profeaaor  of 
Modern  History  and  a  Fellow  of  All 
SoulB.  His  active  life  at  the  University 
covered  some  forty  years. 

I^ngmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce 
that  an  autborltatlve  "Life  of  Heury 
Irving"  Is  In  preparatlou  and  will  be 
published  by  them  next  autumn.  Tbe 
biography  is  being  written  by  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Brereton,  an  old  and  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  great  actor,  wbo 
was  supplied  wltb  much  valuable  and 
unique  material  for  tbe  work  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving  himself.  Sir  Henry's 
sons,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  and  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Irving,  wbo  are  tbe  executors 
under  tbelr  father's  will,  have  given 
tbeir  cordial  consent  to  Mr.  Brereton's 
undertaking,  and  have  supplied  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  book,  with  all 
the  records  and  other  documents  relat- 
ing to  their  father  which  tbey  iiossess. 

Among  the  latest  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Macmlllan  are  "The  National 
Church:  Essays  on  its  History  and  Con- 
stitntlon,  and  Criticisms  of  its  Present 
Administration."  by  Canon  Henaley 
Henaon.  with  uu  introduction  by  Dr. 
J.  Llewelyn  Davles;  "The  Negro  Races: 
A  Sociological  Study,"  by  Jerome 
Dowd,  Lecturer  Id  Sociology  at  the 
I'niverslty  of  Wisconsin:  "The  Inward 
Light,"  a  new  book  by  Mr.  H.  Fielding 
Hal],  originally  announced  under  the 
title  of  "The  Soul  of  the  World'';  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  annotated 
edition  of  Tennyson:  "The  Comlug 
Struggle  In  Eastern  Asia."  a  new  work 
by  Mr.  J.  Putnam  Weals:  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Dunraven's  "Self- Instruc- 
tion in  tbe  I'ractlce  and  Theory  of 
Navigation,"  enlarged  to  three  vol- 
umes: and  tbe  completing  part  of  Mr. 


Thomas    Hardy's    drama,    "Tbe    Dy- 
nasts." 

A  new  instalment  of  fifty  volumes 
In  "Everyman's  Library"  Is  promised 
for  this  month.  Tbls  aeries  far  ex- 
cels In  beauty,  cheapness  and  scope  all 
of  the  current  series  of  reprints.  Tbe 
departments  of  biography,  essays.  Ac- 
tion, history,  poetry  and  drams,  ro- 
mance, travel  and  young  people's 
|}ookB  ore  ail  represented  la  tbe  new 
iHsnes,  tbe  books  in  each  department 
uniform  with  those  of  the  others,  ex- 
cept that  each  has  Its  distinguishing 
color  of  cover.  Tbe  Dickens  volumes 
in  this  instalment,  like  those  of  earlier 
issue,  have  Introductions  by  O.  K. 
Chesterton,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  contemporary  critics.  May  Sin- 
clair furnishes  the  Introductions  for 
Charlotte  Bronte's  "Jane  Ely  re"  and 
"Shirley." 

Later  In  tbe  season  Messrs.  Macmll- 
lan will  publish  "Faust:  A  Drama,"  by 
Ur.  Stephen  Phillips:  "Types  of  Tragic 
Drama,"  by  Professor  C.  B.  Vaughan; 
"I'he  Threshold  of  Music:  An  Inquiry 
Into  tbe  Development  of  tbe  Musical 
Sense,"  by  William  Wallace:  "Tbe  Ori- 
gin of  a  Land  Flora,"  by  I'rofessor 
F.  O.  Bower:  "The  Story  of  the 
Guides,"  by  Colonel  G.  J-  Younghus- 
baud;  "Civil  War  and  Itebelllon  la  the 
Roman  Empire,  A.D.  (tS)-70:  A  Com- 
panion to  the  ■HlBtories'  of  Tacitus." 
by  Bernard  W.  Henderson,  Sub-Rector 
of  B.ieter  College,  Oxford,  whose  "Life 
and  Prlnclpate  of  tbe  Emperor  Nero" 
appeare<l  In  1903;  "Herculaneum:  Past 
Present,  and  Future,"  by  Professor 
Charles  Waldstein:  an  anonymous  vol- 
ume of  essays  entitled  "Confessio  Med- 
ici": and  "Charity  and  Social  Life,"  by 
Dr.  C.  S.  Loch,  wbo  has  been  secre- 
tary to  the  council  of  tbe  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  since  1875. 
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/a  the  Cool  of  the  Evening,  E/c, 


IN  THE  COOL  OF  THE  EVENING. 

I. 
la  tlie  cool  of  tlie  evening,  when  ttic 
low  sweet  wblspere  waken, 
When  the  laborers  turn  them  home- 
ward, and  the  weary  have  their 
will, 
Whea  the  ceoaerB  of  the  rosea  o'er  the 
.  forest-aisles  are  sbalceti. 
Is  It  hut  the  wind  that  cometh  o'er 
the  far  greeu  hltl? 

II. 
For  they  say  'tis  but  the  aunset  wluiltt 
that  wander  through  the  heather. 
Rustic  all  the  meadow-grass  and  bend 
the  dewy  fern; 
They  say  'tis  but  the  winds  that  bow 
the  reeda  tn  prayer  together. 
And  fill  the  ehaLen  pools  with  Ure 
along  the  shadowy  burn. 

III. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  twilight,  lu  the 

Garden  that  He  loveth, 

They  have  veiled  His  lovely  vesture 

with  the  darkness  of  a  aame! 

Tbro'  His  Garden,  thro'  His  Garden  It 

Is  but  the  wind  that  moveth. 

No    more;    but    O,  the    miracle,    the 

miracle  Is  the  same! 

IV. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the 
sky  Is  an  old  story 
Slowly  dying,   but  remembered,  ay. 
and  loved  with  passion  still. 
Hush! .  .  .  the  fringes  of  Ills  garment. 
In  the  fading  golden  glory. 
Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh  o'er  the 
far  green  hill. 

Alfred  Nof/eH. 


Have  given  of  my  best  to  fonn  bim 

90, 

That  be  might  have  the  strength   to 
pass  me  by. 
Did  1  obstruct  the  path  bla  soul  must 
go. 
Yet.  looking  at  him,  oft  1  see  again 
The  little  child,  with  stumbling  foot- 
steps, try 
To  reach  me  with  bis  childish  Joy  or 

Loving   me   oyer  all   things   far    or 
nlgb: 
He  seems  my  baby  still,  and  only  mine. 
Though  far  beyond  me  doth  his  belne 

EdUh  M.  Walker. 

TlM  Pall  tbil  Ungadnc. 


SEA-BIRDS  IN  LONDON. 

In  many-clrcltng  mazy  wreath 
Round    Blackfrlars   Bridge   the   sea* 
birds  fly. 
Gray   wing  and   hacks — white   under- 

Where  coral  claws  close-folded  He- 

Tliey  soar  and  sail  sDd  wheel  and  dip. 

Then  poise,  each  wing  with  black  ou 

tip. 

And  aoat  upon  the  wintry  wind 

Like  small  gray  cloudlets  silver-lined. 

The  peasant  leaves  his  native  Held 

To  seek  bis  trend  "in  London  town — 
Do  seas  a  smaller  harvest  yield 

Than  rlver-bcd  that  f(«8  embrown? 
Arc  there  no  flsb  off  Beachy  Head, 
TiMt  all  these  bright  wings  thus  are 
spread 
For  chance-thrown  cnimba  of  Baby- 
Ion 


THE   MOTHER. 

I  know  that  he  Is  a  man  now.  great 
and  wise. 
Wiser  than  I.  bis  mother  worn  and 
old. 
He  sees  with  wide  clear  vision  earth 
and  sklea, 
And  hath  for  rl^t  a  knowledge  firm 
and  bold. 
T  love  to  tUnk  It  ts  so.  and  that  I 


The  passing  workman  shares  his  meal. 

The  work-girls  pause  to  wstcb  the 
Bl|»t: 
The  wagoner  forgets  his  wheel 

A  moment  while  he  eyes  the  flight 
Of  bread  the  quick  birds  catch  a-wlng: 
And  In  some  tollers'  mlods  ap-sprlng 

Faint  thoughts  of  glories  that  Illume 

The  world  bevond  the  city's  gkwm. 
John  AnierMn  BUmirt. 


"The  Cant  of  UnconventtonalUy." 


"THE   CANT    OP    UNCONVENTIONALITY." 

A  REH)r\nER  TO  LADY  BOBERT  CECIL. 

fts  conTentlou;  but  tbls  must  be  dic- 
tated by  tbe  artlBt  and  aot  by  his  pub- 
lic, because  It  is  the  natural  result  of 
tbe  conflict  between  tool  and  mattiria) 
— in  the  art  wtalcb  we  are  bere  coueld- 


Tbe  article  which  appeared  under 
thifl  title  in  the  November  number  of 
tbe  National  Rwteie*  does  not  seem  at 
first  Blgbt  to  call  for  a  serious  reply, 
flince  it  preAents  no  tbcsls,  unfolds  no 


orderly  argument      Its  writer  appears     erlng,  between  literature  and  life.    The 


to  have  founded  her  remarks  upon  the 
curious  supposition  that  convention 
and  decency  are  interctiangeable  terms: 
and  to  t>eUeve  that  our  more  intelligent 
literary  critics,  in  entreating  young  au- 
thorg  to  caat  off  tbe  sbacklea  of  the 
British  Gonventlon,  are  merely  invit- 
ing them  to  assume  the  more  deadly 
fettera  of  the  "pornographic  school." 

This  ancient  fallacy  has  little  but  Its 
simplicity  to  recommend  It  Tbe  con- 
vention which  has  had  so  disastroas 
an  effect  upon  tbe  British  novel  con- 
sists, not  in  this  or  that  code  of  morals, 
but  In  an  avoidance  of  the  real  Issues 
of  life.  English  fiction  baa  been  con- 
tented, as  a  rule,  to  deal  with  tbe  hard 
crust  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
existence  and  hides  the  great  forces 
below.  It  is  easier  and  plessanter 
to  describe  this  outward  appearance  of 
things — the  amiable  Interchange  of  sen- 
timents between  admirably  trained 
young  people,  the  artificial  and  anper- 
fidal  relations  by  which  society  Is  held 
In  leash — than  to  Ignore  tbe  pretty 
dance  of  shadows,  and  deal  at  first 
band  with  the  realities  from  which 
they  come. 

Bnt  tbb  encounter  with  lir>:  Is  the 
pric«  which  fiction  must  pay  If  It  is 
to  rise  from  a  craft  Into  an  art;  and 
the  fetten  which  keep  It  from  that 
encounter  are  those  limitations  ttiat  arc 
Imposed  from  without  by  the  preju- 
dice of  the  reader,  not  from  within  by 
the  instinct  of  the  writer.  This  Is 
what  we  mean  by  the  British  Conven- 
tion. Slvery  art  most,  of  course,  have 
•  Tbe  Uvlny  kgt,  I>m.  T,  ltn7. 


Other,  tbe  false  convention,  results 
from  the  conflict  between  truthful  In- 
terpreter and  cowardly  uuuleace;  that 
audience  whose  opinion  Is  voiced  by 
Hn.  Grundy,  and  which  is  everlast- 
ingly defending  the  frail  virtue  of  Its 
sons  and  daughters  against  tbe  disas- 
trous efTecta  of  a  sudden  encounter 
with  truth. 

Tbe  panics  and  opinions  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  can  hardly  be  of  Interest  to 
those  persons  whose  real  concerns  are 
with  literature.  Unfortunately,  bow- 
ever,  I.ady  Robert  Cecil  has  seen  fit 
to  fasten  her  remarks  on  tbls  subject 
round  a  soniewbat  violent  attack  upon 
a  writer  who  occupies  an  honorable 
place  In  contemporary  English  letters. 

Miss  ^u^   ,^.111^1^11  In  lue  uu.-i^r  ut  luar 

remarkable  and  iuaivUual  books:  a 
fact  which  could  hardly  be  deduced 
from  Lady  Robert  Cecil's  article,  In 
which  she  la  presented  to  us  as 
amongst  the  last  and  least  succeisful 
Imitators  of  a  moribund  French  tradi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  tact.  Hiss  Sin- 
clair has  been  hardly  affected  by 
Trench  Influences;  sucb  un-En^llsh 
qualities  In  her  work  as  are  nut  due 

of  seeing  life  come  rather  from  Scandi- 
navian than  from  French  Influence. 
Tbe  naughty  Parisian  novel,  its  monot- 
ouons  theme  and  Imaginary  srtlstlc  in- 
fluence, are  favorite  weapons  of  attack 
with  nn professional  critics,  who  seem 
unaware  that  much  of  the  best  French 
fiction     of     the     last     decade     deals 


UigmzodbyGoOglC 
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It  Is  tt  furtlier  hall-marli  of  tbe  un- 
profesBlonal  critic  that  he  lavariabl; 
Judges  any  work  ot  a.rt  (a)  by  other 
works  of  art.  (6)  by  comparison  wltli 
the  auperflclal  aspects  of  those  people 
and  that  phase  of  life  with  which  he  Is 
most  familiar — I.e.,  tbe  habits  and 
Ideals  of  his  own  set,  (c)  by  bis  per- 
sonal likes  and  dtsltkes.  One  regrets 
to  find  that  "The  Cant  of  Unconven- 
tionality" presents  examples  of  nil 
these  peculiarities.  Taking  them  In 
order,  under  heading  (a),  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fact  that  the  characters  of 
Tht  Helpmate  share  with  tbe  rest  of 
humanity  the  disabilities  of  sex  sug- 
^sts  to  the  writer  that  they  are  prod- 
nets  of  the  Anglo-French  school.  Un- 
der (b)  we  note  ttiat  they  belong  to  the 
commercial  classes  of  a  northern  in- 
dustrial town;  a  region  which  is  not 
remarkable  tor  its  otwervance  of  the 
Fine  Shades.  Under  (c)  we  have  tbe 
more  Imiwrtant  fact  that  Lady  Robert 
Cecil  has  conceived  a  personal  dislike 
for  Walter  Majendie,  tbe  chief  male 
tbaracter  of  the  novel.  He  Is  a  vul- 
)^r.  rlrlte,  un spiritual  person,  who 
does  not  share  bis  wife's  taste  for  pa- 
rochial life  and  daily  evensong,  and  Is 
sincere  enough  to  say  so.  Lady  Rob- 
ert Cecil  is  not  of  those  who  would 
suy  to  such  au  evil-doer.  "Go  In 
peace!"  She  Is  cleiirly  of  opinion  that 
uo  Christian  wife  could  or  should  look 
charitably  upon  these  fBlllngs.  and  that 
the  forfeiture  of  conjugal  rights  is  n 
small  price  to  pay  for  them. 

This  being  so.  the  scale  of  vnlueM 
adopted  In  The  Belpmatr  becomes,  of 
course,  unacceptable  and  even  repul- 
sive; for  Miss  SIncInir,  seeing  life  with 
that  breadth  and  ssnity  which  consti- 
tute her  peculiar  claim  to  our  respect 
has  perceived  and  brought  home  to  her 
readers  the  fact  that  Majendle's  char- 
acter, tn  Its  Intense  humanity.  Its 
strength  and  weakness.  Is  not  "oue  of 
Creation's  mistakes,"  but  contributes 
to  tile  greiit  piiriHMieK  or  life  nnil  has 


Its  roots  In  the  very  scheme  of  tblnes- 
Here  It  Is,  of  course,  that  anthor  and 
critic  part  company.  Miss  Sinclair,  la 
common  with  all  sincere  artists.  Is 
busy  about  the  foundations  of  exist- 
ence. Lady  Robert  Cecil  Is  chiefly 
concerned  with  ttie  social  behavior  of 
the  Majendie  family.  Hr.  Majendle's 
reprehensible,  If  bnman,  habit  of  veil- 
ing his  shyness  at  sacred  moments  by 
iveak  and  Injudicious  Jokes,  bis  ridicu- 
lous loyalty  to  the  vulgar  friends  who 
have  helped  him  in  the  past,  his  sis- 
ter's unmatdenly  obstinacy  in  forgiving 
black  sheep  unto  seventy  times  seven- 
Tbese  tiresome  Idiosyncrasies  are  Itte 
matters  with  which  her  criticism 
really  concerns  itself;  for  when  she 
draws  near  tbe  deeper  problems  of  tbe 
story,  she  seems  unable  to  deal  In  any 
coherent  woy  with  the  principles  In- 
volved In  them,  and  takes  refuge  lu 
sarcasms  at  tbe  expense  of  "uncon- 
ventional"  morally. 

The  truth  Is,  however,  that  tbe  con- 
vention which  Miss  Sinclair  has  re- 
fused to  obey  lu  this  i)ook  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sexual  morals:  else 
would  a  large  part  of  English  litera- 
ture, from  Restoration  comedy  to  the 
works  of  George  Eliot,  stand  con- 
demned also.  Her  real  offence  Is  that 
she  has  ignored  tbe  first  demand  of  tbe 
uncultured  reader,  that  all  heroes  and 
heroines  must  either  be  {wrfect  ladles 
mid  perfect  gentlemen,  or  clearly  la- 
belled as  social  (mrlahs.  Lady  Robert 
Cecil  herself  admits  that  this  is  so. 
Rhe  IB  evidently  afraid  that  Miss  Sin- 
clair does  not  know  bow  often  tier 
hero's  conduct  fails  short  of  perfection: 
bow  wrong,  for  Instance,  It  Is  to  tie 
sleejiy,  and  fall  in  ardor  and  tender- 
ness, when  one  Is  awoke  to  unex- 
tiected  accusatlous  at  4  A.M.  la  her 
opinion,  "the  apple  of  discord  In  the 
Majeudle  uiarriaRe  Is  not  the  inaii's 
moral  fault  in  the  jinst.  but  his  un- 
speakable 'bounding'  iu  tbe  present." 

This  lauKuage  lias  iit  any  rate  the 
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merit  of  deflnlng  Its  writer's  attitude. 
We  hsre  to  do  with  a  critic  wbo  dnds 
It  Imposatble  to  extend  STinpatbf  to  a 
ctiaracter  whlcb  does  not  happen  to  be 
perfectly  nell  bred.  Here,  of  course, 
Lady  Robert  Cecil  has  allowed  ber 
Judgment  to  be  warped  by  a  purely  ao- 
clal  prejudice.  Sbe  baa  thus  placed 
heraelf  at  a  disadvantage  In  dealing 
with  writing  whtcb  either  la,  or  aspires 
to  be,  a  work  of  art.  The  critic  who 
Is  cast  Into  a  condition  of  blind  rage 
by  a  book  which  dares  to  describe 
with  sympathy  the  cravings  and  fafl- 
Ings  of  a  perfectly  ordinary  member  of 
the  middle  cleaaes — rather  better  bred 
tban  his  friends,  not  quite  so  well  bred 
an  hla  wife — lowers  himself,  so  far,  to 
the  level  of  the  essentially  uncultured 
reading  public  of  this  country,  which 
always  demands,  as  the  first  necessity 
of  a  pleasant  story,  that  the  charac- 
ters should  be  "people  one  likes  read- 
ing atwut."  "People  one  likes  reading 
about"  generally  means  people  whom 
one  would  be  willing  to  eittertaln. 
Tbia  limitation  preaaes  hardly  on  writ- 
ers In  search  of  popularity,  and  the 
more  sincere  novelists  of  our  genera- 
tion -have  resolutely  ignored  it.  Ttie 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  which  are 
allowed  for  popular  purpoaea  are  the 
pathetic  or  tbe  mildly  humorous  poor. 
The  middle  ctassea,  if  described  at  all, 
must  either  be  Idealised  until  they  con- 
form to  the  standards  of  the  best  so- 
ciety, or  treated  In  a  frankly  farcical 
spirit  Their  more  dlsconcertiiig  at- 
trlbutea  must  at  all  costs  be  omitted, 
and  their  social  position  must  be 
clearly  deflned. 

Hence  this  large  Intermediate  popn- 
latloD  baa  remained  for  the  novelist  a 
"virgin  aoll."  In  It  we  find  the  "rather 
dreadCnl"  people;  tbe  people  wbo  In- 
habit the  great  provincial  centres  of 
Industry,  whose  social  position  persists 
in  remaining  Indeflnite;  of  whom  one 
cees  a  good  deal  at  election  times,  but 
not  much,  perhaps,  at  other  seasons. 
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But  these — tbe  great  monotonous  blur 
of  tbe  middle  classes — are  tbe  material 
with  which  life  works:  therefore  the 
artist,  who  la  life's  auxiliary,  may 
work  with  them  too.  There  are  many 
advantages  In  such  a  choice  of  sub- 
ject. Whilst  both  the  aristocratic  and 
laboring  classes  have  ceased,  for  liter- 
ary purposes,  to  be  tbe  objects  of  first- 
hand experience,  and  tend  more  and 
more  to  become  conventional  types, 
about  this  intermediate  class  oo  con- 
vention has  yet  been  adopted.  If  Its 
members  are  to  be  drawn  at  all,  they 
must  be  drawn  from  life.  We  shall 
not  find  them  waiting  ready  to  oar 
hands,  crisply  defined  and  Instantly 
recognizable,  with  the  witty  dowager, 
tbe  well-bom  adulteress,  and  the  good- 
hearted  millionaire.  Further,  they 
have  none  of  the  engaging  little  ways 
of  these  stock  characters.  If  they 
are  to  be  made  Interesting,  tbelr  more 
deeply  human  cbaracterlatlos  must  be 
exhibited.  Here,  then.  Is  tempting  ma- 
terial for  the  sincere  writer,  as  well  as 
a  deeply  Interesting  field  for  tbe  gen- 
uine student  of  life. 

The  true  business  of  the  novelist  Is 
to  sbow  eternal  things  In  and  through 
temporal  things.  This,  and  tbls  only, 
gives  permanent  value  to  bis  work.  If 
be  prefers  to  choose  for  tbis  purpose 
temporal  things  of  an  Imperfect  kind, 
one  can  only  admire  bis  courage  and 
acknowledge  that  he  Is  within  bis 
rights.  A  novelist  Is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  attribute  virtuous  or  even  polite 
behavior  to  tbe  chief  personages  of  bis 
story.  It  la  tbe  favorite  vice  of  Brit- 
ish fiction  that  it  too  often  panders  to 
its  readers  in  this  respect,  and  tries  to 
ensure  sympathy  for  its  characters  by 
assuring  us  on  every  page  that  they  are 
"nice." 

Men,  even  of  sterling  character,  do 
not  alwaya  behave  with  tact  and  re- 
finement when  under  the  luflueuce  of 
great  passions.  They  cannot  always 
conceal  their  prejudices,  even  though 
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tbey  be  In  love.  Nevertheless,  tbey 
are  capable  of  devotion,  generosity,  de- 
spair; of  all  the  great  acts  of  tbe  soul 
from  Tvbtcb  tragedy  and  dramn  are 
bnllt  ap.  That  these  acts  are  forced 
to  express  themselves  under  sordidly 
material  conditions  Is  a  circumstance 
n'blcb  can  hardly  deceive  any  thought- 
ful student  of  humanity,  though  It  of 
course  gives  anrlvalled  opportunities  to 
shallow  criticism.  Of  these  oppor- 
tunities the  author  of  "The  Cant  of  Un- 
conventionality" avails  herself;  per- 
haps with  more  eagerness  than  dis- 
cretion, since  she  thereby  betrays  her 
unwillingness  to  recognize  basal  and 
eternal  truths  beneath  their  superficial 
and  temporal  expression. 

She  finds  herself  confronted  by  a 
novel  In  which  a  number  of  obviously 
Imperfect  people,  who  combine  good 
and  bad  qualities  and  Impulses  In  the 
most  natural  and  exasperatli%  way, 
work  out  their  destinies  In  a  series  of 
actions  which  It  Is  Impossible  for  any 
respectable  person  to  approve.  Fur- 
ther, these  terribly  provincial  persons, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  follies,  and 
lapses  from  good  taste,  are  described 
with  sincerity.  Intelligence,  and  mercy; 
and  perhaps  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  to 
observe  in  this  connection  that  mercy 
Is  pre-eminently  tbe  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  great  writer  from  the 
mean  one.  Now,  conscious  as  we  all 
are  of  tbe  sbortcomlugs  of  other  peo- 
ple, we  do  not  core  as  a  rule  to  see 
those  shortcomings  described,  unless  a 
little  venom  be  Imported  Into  the  proc- 
ess. To  act  In  any  otber  way,  to  treat 
tbe  fallings  of  human  nature  as  a  part 
of  human  nature,  to  extend  sympathy 
to  that  large  and  tiresome  class  which 
Is  neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  evil, 
but  which  struKgles  and  suffers  in  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  moral  world — 
this,  In  Lady  Robert  Cecil's  opinion.  Is 
unconventional,  offensive,  and  sub- 
versive of  morality.  Here,  oddly 
enough,  the  champion  of  respectability 


la  seen  taking  sides  against  the  Chris- 
tian ethM,  and  pleading  very  eloquently 
for  the  condemnation  of  all  publicans- 
and  sinners.  In  particular,  the  Idea 
that  Walter  Majendle,  tbe  typical  pub- 
lican, can  be  "In  It"  (i.e..  in  the  splrltnat 
sphere)  as  much  as  his  wife,  the  typ- 
ical Fharlsee,  strikes  her  as  at  once 
false,  novel,  and  repulsive. 

Yet  the  basal  truth  upon  which  the 
story  of  The  Helpmate  Is  butlt  Is  Just 
this,  that  the  greatest  of  all  sins  is  tbe 
Pharisee's  sin  against  love — hardness, 
of  heart  unklndness.  Inability  to  for- 
give and  forget.  These  are  sptrltnal 
crimes,  and  greater  than  any  carnal 
lapses,  because  the  spirit  Is  greater 
than  tbe  flesh.  Lady  Robert  Cecil 
quotes  with  amusement  a .  reviewer 
who  has  perceived  and  stated  that  "the 
lesson  of  The  Helpmate  la  that  we  must 
have  more  charity."  One  Is  snrprlsed 
that  she  should  find  this  statement 
humorous,  since  Its  ancestry  alone 
should  command  for  It  a  certain  re- 
spect. Evidently  it  la  not  an  opinion 
with  which  she  finds  herself  In  agree- 
ment, or  tbe  analysis  to  which  she  has 
subjected  Miss  Sinclair's  novel  bad 
hardly  appeared  In  print. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to. 
deal  In  detail  with  this  analysis,  since 
any  reader  of  The  Helpmate  can  rerl^ 
for  himself  the  way  In  which  passages, 
have  been  torn  from  their  context  and 
twisted  from  tbplr  meanings  In  order 
that  they  may  serve  the  writer's  end: 
tbe  misrepresentation  of  incidents;  tbe- 
omlsslon  of  vital  facts;  the  cheap  sat- 
ire, unworthy  of  any  serious  criticism; 
finally,  the  amazing  conjuring  trick 
which  deduces  from  this  story  tbe 
moral  of  "the  wickedness  of  the  good, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  wicked."  One- 
or  two  examples  of  the  methods  of  con- 
ventional criticism  may,  however, 
prove  instructive. 

In  Lady  Robert  Cecil's  descrlptloa 
of  Majendle's  character  we  find  this- 
passage: 
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To  blB  Invalid  sister  be  Is  an  angel 
of  goodness.  True,  be  had  not  always 
been  precisely  a  saint:  tbere  was,  for 
instance,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Cayley 
episode;  but  that,  rightly  nnderatood, 
waa  only  a.  part  of  bis  goodness — he 
had  to  lift  her— oh!  he  was  a  martyr; 
and  anyhow  that  is  past.  He  really 
1j  angelic  now,  and  U  Anne  thinks  he 
needs  nn  Introduction  to  his  Maker,  to 
the  circles  of  the  splrltnal  Hite,  wby, 
Walter  "is  in  tt  as  mnch  as  she." 

Next  comes  the  testimony  of  Lawson 
Hannay,  Walter's  most  intimate  friend. 
"Bayard,"  says  Hannay  with  solemn 
enthusiasm,  "cAevaiier  saiu  pear  et  mum 
reprvehe,  a  saint,  tbe  best  man,  the 
most  partlcnlar  man  I're  ever  known." 
<"Tbe  Cant  of  L'nconventlonallty," 
S86.) 

Looking  In  The  EHptiuUe  for  the  orig- 
inals of  these  statements,  we  And  Srst 
a  scene  In  wblcb  Edith  Majendle  Is 
reasoning  with  the  outraged  young 
wife,  Anne,  and  trying,  naturally 
enough,  to  find  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  her  brother's  "past." 

"If a  what  ttappena,"  says  Editb, 
"over  and  over  again.  He  thought  her 
a  Tilely  Injured  woman.  He  may  have 
tkougbt  ber  good.  [Walter  was  twenty- 
two  at  the  time — an  age  at  which  even 
young  men  who  are  not  "bounders" 
make  these  mistakes]  He  certainly 
thought  ber  pathetic.  It  was  the  pa- 
thos that  did  It." 

"That— did— It?" 

"Yes.  Did  It.  She  hurled  herself 
at  his  head — at  his  knees — at  his  feet — 
till  he  had  to  lift  her.  And  that's  bow 
It  happened."    (The  Helpmate,  p.  39.) 

Nothing  here  about  martyrdom  and  an- 
gelic goodness;  merely  a  charitable  and 
broad-minded  woman's  Interpretation 
of  a  young  man's  fall.  As  (or  Mr. 
Hannay,  the  novelist  makes  it  clear 
that  his  testimony  to  Walter  Majendle's 
virtues  was  given  under  tbe  InQuence 
of  drink;  it  can  hardly,  therefore,  be 
used  by  any  serious  critic  In  estimating 
bis  character. 
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Finally,  consider  tbe  episode  of  Ma- 
jendle's intrigue  with  Maggie  Forest 
as  described  by  Miss  Sinclair  and  as 
epitomized  by  Lady  Robert  Cecil.  In 
this  epitome,  perhaps  the  most' glaring 
example  of  her  critical  methods,  we  are 
told  nothing  of  the  long  period  during 
which  Majendle's  relatloa  to  Moggie 
was  innocent,  chivalrous,  pure;  noth- 
ing of  ttie  scene  in  which  bis  wife 
drives  htm  from  ber  presence;  DOtblng 
of  bis  struggles  against  growing  temp- 
tation; nothing  which  indicates  that 
the  critic  recognizes  or  allows  for  the 
relentless  natural  forces  which  deter- 
mine tbe  issue  of  such  battles  as  these. 
Of  the  "idea-plot"  on  which  the  story 
of  The  Helpmate  Is  built  L^dy  Robert 
Cecil  betrays,  indeed,  no  comprehen- 
sion. This  idea-plot  is  of  course  the 
Infinitely  pathetic  history  of  that  war 
between  tbe  body  and  the  aoul,  be- 
tween tbe  animal  and  spiritual  natures 
or  man,  which  is  plaited  lip  In  the 
very  constitution  of  humanity.  To  con- 
demn this  subject  aa  "unconventional" 
— which,  tn  tbe  mouths  of  the  con- 
ventional, is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing "unclean" — Is  to  condemn,  not  the 
Individual  artist,  but  tbe  great  Artist 
of  all  life.  Tbe  character  of  Walter 
Majendle,  in  Its  very  imperfection,  baa 
been  selected  and  presented  to  us  with 
the  most  consummate  skill,  because 
it  shows  the  whole  process  of  that  bat- 
tle, its  galas  and  losses.  Its  eternal  re- 
sults, as  no  other  type  could  do.  Were 
he  either  a  saint  or,  as.  Lady  Robert 
Cecil  suggests,  "a  good-humored,  ebat- 
low-hearted  bounder  with  a  blunted 
moral  sense,"  tbere  had  been  no  battle; 
were  he  possessed  of  an  arlatocmtic 
self-control,  we  could  not  have  fallowed 
the  fortunes  of  war.  But  be  was  an 
ordinary  man,  an  Immortal  spirit  sub- 
ject to  all  tbe  disabllitleH  of  mortality; 
capable,  therefore,  of  combining  an 
Ideal  fldellty  to  the  spirit  of  love  with 
a  physical  unfuith fulness  to  Ita  ma- 
terial expression.  ^^  ■ 
L.Limz^dbyCiOOglC 
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Tlie  tragedy  of  'The  Selpmal-e  couelstn 
iu  tbe  clrcumBtanceB  wblcb  forced  upon 
Majendie  tills  divorce  between  love  aud 
pOMlon,  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  He  was  right  in  declaring  that 
It  was  really  love  for  hU  wife — the  un- 
sntlsfled  love,  "as  simple  as  hunger  and 
tbirat,"  which  Lady  Robert  Cecil  flnda 
BO  disgusting  an  Ingredient  of  our  uit- 
ture — that  drove  him  Into  the  arms  of 
Maggie  Forest:  that  exqulBtte.  ele- 
mental thing  whom  we  should  all  have 
acclaimed  as  a  vrandc  omoamwe  were 
it  not  for  the  accident  of  birth  wblcb 
made  her  o  florist's  aBsistant.  Maggie 
is  one  of  tbe  triumphs  of  The  Helpmate; 
never  has  her  type  been  presented 
with  greater  delicacy  and  truth.  One 
can  Imagine  how  the  defender  of  con- 
ventionality will  deal  with  such  a  crea- 
ture, and  such  a  situation! 

"It  was  n  great  and  terrible  mys- 
tery," says  MlBS  Sinclair  of  Anue  Ma- 
Jendle,  "that  tbe  sin  of  his  [i.e.,  Wal- 
ter's] body  should  be  the  saving  of  her 
soul."  Here  the  novelist,  obedient  to 
the  highest  traditlMis  of  her  art,  lifts 
U])  tbe  sensual  and  shows  It  to  us  In  tbe 
light  of  the  BUpereenaual;  connecting 
eai'thly  sins  and  earthly  struggles  with 
the  mighty  and  esoteric  doctrine  of 
substitution.  This  doctrine — that  one 
should  be  aacrlflced  In  order  that  an- 
other may  be  saved — Is  a  thought 
which  1b  older  than  Christianity,  and 
Is  of  course  the  kernel  of  that  faltb. 
I^dy  Robert  Cecil,  however,  Is  not  to 
be  deceived  by  a  logical  application  of 
this  essentlBlly  religious  idea.  She  ex- 
amlnea  the  mystery  of  Walter's  sin 
and  Anne's  salvation  with  an  evideut 
determination  to  reduce  all  tbe  ele- 
ments  of  human  life  to  their  lowest 
common  factor;  and,  with  a  realism 
and  finality  which  are  beyond  the 
power  of  many  an  uucouventlunal  nov- 
elist, labelB  tbe  episode  of  Maggie  For- 
est as  "adultery  with  a  little  shop-girl." 
It  seems  vain  to  address  to  such  a 
mind  an  Invitation  to  took  with  sim- 


plicity upon  tbe  stupendous  forces  of 
man's  nature,  to  Ignore  the  trivial  ac- 
cidents which  attend  their  translation 
Into  material  life.  In  some  such  spirit 
might  a  critic  of  Oreelt  tragedy  de- 
scribe Pbcedra  as  a  married  woman 
with  an  unfortunate  weakness  for 
boys. 

In  this  life,  the  spiritual  must  be 
made  manifest  through  the  material; 
hence  most  serious  students  of  human- 
ity will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Hiss 
Sinclair  that  "there  Is  no  splrltnallty 
worthy  of  tbe  name  which  has  not 
Iteen  proved  Id  tbe  house  of  flesh." 
Rightly  understood,  this  profound 
statement  contains  within  Itself  tbe  es- 
sence of  all  sacramentallsm.  But  here 
again  respectability,  true  to  Its  cardi- 
nal principle  of  refusing  at  all  coats 
the  Inner  facts  of  life,  has  a  surprise  In 
store  for  ub.  Lady  Robert  Cecil  views 
this  doctrine  with  a  peculiar  abhor- 
rence; even  commlttlug  herself  to  the 
amazing  opinion  that  It  teaches  "the 
Innocence  of  unchastlty"  and  "spiritual 
redemption  by  way  of  fleshly  sin."  It 
U  against  such  an  attitude  as  this — 
presented  to  us  In  The  Helpmate  in  the 
person  of  Anne  Uajendie,  the  lovelesB 
and  respectable  wife — that  Hisa  Sin- 
clair wars,  but  apparently  In  vain. 

"If  you  could  only  see  bow  divinely 
sacred  the  human  part  of  us  Is — and 
ho*  pathetic!"  says  Edith  Majendie — 
whom  even  the  canons  of  respectabil- 
ity must  allow  to  be  a  saint — to  her 
Pharisaical  sister-in-law.  May  one  be 
permitted  to  offer  these  words  for  Lady 
Robert  Cecil's  conslderatloo?  They  ex- 
press the  Mt  motif  of  The  Btipmale, 
the  govemiog  Idea  which  runs  through 
It  tike  a  thread — namely,  tbe  sanctity 
and  necessity  of  mortality,  the  fact 
that  for  those  souls  which  are  Im- 
mersed in  human  life  the  splrltnal  Is 
best  attained  by  a  faithful  acceptance 
of  materiel  things.  This  lesson  Is  en- 
forced by  MlBS  Sinclair  herself,  and 
also  by  the  characters  of  her  book.  In 
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lanpiKge  wblcb  mlnceB  matters  no  lew 
— but  certainly  no  more — tbaa  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  No  one  bati 
yet  anggeated  tbat  tbe  Bngllab  Mar- 
riage Service  sbould  be  ranked  amongat 
tbe  worka  of  tbe  Flesbly  Scbool;  and 
wbeie  tbe  BatabUahed  Cborcb  is  not 
aabamed  to  notice  tbe  patent  facta  of 
exlatence,  anrely  tbe  norellBt  may  ven- 
tare  to  apeak. 

"I  wonder  It  you  ever  realise  wbat 
tbe  tbing  we  call  purity  to?"  saja  Anne 
Majendle  to  ber  buaband.  One  Imag- 
iDea  tbe  author  of  "The  Cant  of  Un- 
conTentlonall^"  atating  her  final  com- 
plaint against  The  Belpmale  and  Ita 
writer  In  aome  anch  terms  as  tbeae. 
Were  tu  quov^  a  form  of  argument 
permiaslble  ontslde  tbe  scbool-room, 
Miss  Sinclair  mlgbt  well  address  tbe 
aame  qoeatlon  to  her  critic.  It  Is  a 
common  experience  of  all  writers  tbat 
the  maxim.  Omnia  ntiNida  mundia,  la  of 
no  effect  in  literary  criticism.  Tbe 
pure-minded  author  suffers  bis  woret 
misinterpretation  at  the  banda  of  tbe 
pnre-mloded  reader,  who  can  and  gen- 
erally wUl  deduce  from  any  novel  Im- 
liroprletles  of  which  Ita  creator  never 
dreamed.  Hence  one  Is  not  surprised 
to  find  that  tbe  author  of  "Tbe  Cant  of 


Unconventlonallty"  sees  the  marriage 
tie  under  one  aspect  only — the  aspect 
which,  aa  abe  frankly  bbjb  In  describ- 
ing Ma}endie'a  reconciliation  wttb  hla 
wife,  "baa  lis  roots  deep  down  In  the 
animal  nature" — Burely  the  moat  un- 
conventional deflnlttoa  of  normal  wed- 
lock whlcb  baa  ever  been  produced  by 
a  champion  of  British  respectability. 

Curiously  enough,  a  reference  to  tbe 
pages  of  7^  Helpmate,  whlcb  Lady 
Robert  Cecil  so  Industriously  mls- 
qnotea,  suggeata  tbat  Mlaa  Sinclair's 
view  of  married  love  Is  leas  crudely 
materiallatlc  than  tbat  of  ber  critic. 
Tlwre  the  peace  between  Majendle  and 
Anne  appears  as  no  trinmpb  of  pbyal- 
cal  passion,  but  la  described  to  ub  In 
these  beautiful  terms:  "In  ber  eyes  he 
saw  love  risen  to  immortality  tbrougb 
mortal  tears.  She  looked  at  him,  and 
Btie  knew  blm  as  Bbe  knew  tier  own 
Boul."  These  are  tbe  last  words  of 
The  H^pmate.  One  wonders  wbat  bet- 
ter and  more  apiritual  bsais  of  recon- 
ciliation could  bave  existed  between 
any  husband  and  wife;  even  though 
they  had  been  the  really  refined,  con- 
ventional persons  whom  it  is  tbe  true 
business  of  the  Britlsb  novelist  to  de- 
scribe. 

Eveli/H  Undfrhm. 
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The  long-robed,  solemn- vtsaged  Ko- 
rean statesman  and  myself  bad  eat  for 
hours,  squatted  upon  the  fioor  In  his 
home,  dtacuaalng  tbe  tragedy  of  his 
nation.  His  Emperor  was  a  prisoner; 
be  himself  had  been  driven  from  ottice 
bHKauae  he  would  not  be  a  tool  of  tbe 
newcomers:  and  the  land  was  ringing 
with  complaints  of  almost  Intolerable 
tj'ranny.  "If  tbe  nations  know  of 
wbat  la  happening  here,  will  they  not 
help  us?"  my  host  asked.  1  replied 
tbat  be  must  expect  uothlnt;  from  Eu- 


rope; for  It  would  have  been  cruel  to 
encourage  htm  to  hope.  Thereupon 
be  turned  to  me  with  sodden  paaslon. 
"Are  you  white  people  blind?  Can  you 
not  see  furtber  than  to-day?  You  think 
tbat  because  Korea  is  weak  and  poor, 
and  because  her  old  Government  was 
Imperfect,  therefore  you  can  safely  al- 
low Japan  to  swallow  her.  I  tell  yon 
that  the  tIger'B  appetite  growa  with 
wliat  It  feeds  on.  Korea  Is  the  victim 
to-day;  to-morrow  It  will  be  Manchu- 
ria, and  afterwards  China.    Where  will 
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your  European  trade  lie  then?  What 
then  wUl  be  the  value  of  the  prestige  of 
the  -ffbite  man  among  the  hundredB  of 
millions  of  Asia?" 

The  Korean  mlnlBter  spoke  with  rea- 
son. The  passing  of  Korea  Is  no  Iso- 
lated event,  lacking  Interest  for  ua. 
It  la  one  of  the  pivotal  points  In  a  great 
world  movement,  charged  with  endless 
LKtaalbilitleB  for  both  E^aet  and  West. 
We  have  here  not  onlf  a  nation  in  ex- 
trmai*,  bnt  also  a  nation  on  trtat.  The 
action  of  Japan  In  this  matter  supplies 
a  touchstone,  by  which  the  West  will 
Judge  the  genufneness  of  her  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  reality  of  her  professions 
of  Justice  and  disinterestedness.  Ko- 
rea has  been  wiped  off  the  map.  Her 
twelve  million  people  to-day  occupy  a 
position  of  Beml-servltude,  forbidden  to 
own  arms,  subject  to  the  control  of 
alien  soldiery,  liable  to  forced  labor,  of- 
ten expelled  from  their  homes,  and 
without  voice  or  lot  tn  their  own  af- 
fairs. Her  Emperor  has  been  driven 
from  bis  throne  and  ties  a  prisoner  in 
hl8  palace;  some  of  her  leading  states- 
nien  have  been  forced  Into  exile  and 
others  driven  to  suicide;  and  her  army 
has  been  disbanded.  She  baa  been 
deprived  of  alt  means  of  making  her 
case  known  through  official  cbaunels. 
Freedom,  property  rights,  independ- 
ence, and  individual  safety  have  all 
gone.  Yet  a  ruined  and  devastated 
Korea  may  even  now  present  to  ttie 
world  a  magic  mirror  In  which  to  see 
the  possible  development  of  the  Far 
East 

To  understand  the  hearings  of  the 
Korean  situation  to-day.  It  is  necessary 
to  go  back.  Up  to  1876,  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  rigidly  refrained  from  Inter- 
course with  the  outside  world,  and  al- 
lowed no  foreigners  admittance.  Amer- 
ica and  France  attempted  to  force  an 
entry  by  expeditiooary  parties,  but 
both  failed.  Each  year  a  body  of  Ko- 
rean delegates  arrived  in  Tekln,  bear- 
ing tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  C7hlna. 


Their  qnalnt  dress,  their  horsehair 
hats,  their  dignided  deportment,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  kept  them- 
selves apart  from  white  men  added  to 
the  mystery  that  surrounded  their  land. 
Korea  became  a  kind  of  wonder-coun- 
try, and  the  wildest  stories  were  ea- 
gerly swallowed  about  Its  rlcbes  and 
the  ways  of  its  people. 

Japan,  by  patient  diplomacy  backe<l 
by  force,  broke  down  the  barriers,  and 
the  nations  entered.  Foreign  Lega- 
tions were  established  In  Seoul  In  tbe 
early  eighties,  and  Korean  representa- 
tives were  sent  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Regular  steamship  services  were 
opened;  Korean  students  settled 
abroad,  and  freedom  of  trade  was  se- 
cured. The  first  impressions  of  the 
foreigners  In  Korea  were  not  very  fa- 
vorable. They  found  that  the  land 
was  poor,  tbe  Government  was  corrupt, 
the  habits  of  the  people  dirty,  and  tbe 
national  spirit  apparently  broken.  Af- 
ter a  time  missionaries  entered,  ob- 
tained liberty  to  preach,  and  scored 
great  triumphs.  The  missionaries  re- 
ported that  the  rural  dwellers  were 
kindly,  sympathetic,  willing  to  learn, 
and  only  kept  back  by  the  abuses  of 
their  administration.  Signs  of  reform 
t>egan  to  appear,  even  in  tbe  Conrt. 
The  Kii^  and  Queen,  an  amiable  and 
attractive  couple,  welcomed  foreign 
teachers,  Europeans  were  gradually  ap- 
pointed as  advisers  and  heads  of  ad- 
ministrative departments.  The  Cus- 
toms twcame  an  Independent  branch  of 
tbe  Chinese  service.  A  good  com- 
mencement was  made  In  education,  lu 
tbe  early  nineties  it  seemed  that  Korea 
would  move  slowly,  stumblingly.  but 
certainly,  along  the  road  of  reform. 

At  that  time,  Korea  was  under  the 
shadowy  suzerainty  of  China,  and  In 
recognition  of  it  Korean  delegates  paid 
their  periodical  tribute  to  Fekln  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  Chinese  Minister. 
Mr.  Yuan — now  known  to  all  men  as 
Viceroy  Yuan  Phlh  Kal.  leader  of  the 
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reform  movement  la  Chiaa — claimed 
certain  privileges,  sucb  as  tbe  rlgbt  to 
ride  to  tbe  inner  way  of  tbe  palace, 
wblle  other  diplomats  bad  to  trudge 
througb  tbe  mad  of  tbe  courtyards. 
Japan  bad  alreed;  marked  out  ber 
course  of  Imperial  expaaaloo,  and  one 
of  tbe  flrtt  steps  In  It  was  to  be  the 
removal  of  Cblaese  saseraluty  over 
Kor«a.  This  was  done  cleanly  and 
exi»edltloue1y  by  tbe  Chi  no-Japanese 
War,  and  Korea  was  declared  Inde- 
pendent. 

The  Immediate  result  was  that  Jap- 
anese Influence  became  predominant  in 
Seoul.  Tbe  Japanese  tried  to  West- 
ernize tbe  Koreans  la  a  bnrry.  They 
started  maoy  crude,  If  wetl-lntentloned 
schemes,  such  ss  attempting  to  compel 
the  men  to  cat  off  their  symbolical 
top  knots.  The  Queen  of  Korea,  a 
much  stronger  personality  than  ber 
bUBband,  opposed  tbem,  and  was  mur- 
dered In  peculiarly  atroclons  fashion. 
This  brongbt  alwut  a  reaction,  and 
the  Japanese  lost  their  hold.  Russia 
bad  already  cast  longing  eyes  on  Ko- 
rea, seeing  there  a  nstural  terminus  for 
her  trans-Siberian  railway,  and  tbe 
satisfaction  of  her  natural  desire  for 
an  open  water  port  on  the  Pacific. 
Between  188&  and  1904  Korean  politics 
were  little  more  than  a  see-saw  be- 
tween Russian  and  Japanese  intrigu- 
es. Reform  was  largely  checked, 
for  it  was  not  to  tbe  Interest  of  either 
side  that  Korea  should  have  decent 
government.  The  King  assuoied  tbe 
title  of  Emperor.  Tbe  promise  of  his 
earlier  days  was  not  fulfilled,  and  bis 
nerve  was  broken  by  tbe  murder  of 
bis  wife.  Weak,  cunning  and  full  of 
tricks,  be  tried  tbe  game  of  playing  off 
one  side  against  another.  He  thought 
to  secure  his  independence  by  treaties. 
America  was  bonnd  In  tbe  most  solemn 
manner  to  come  to  Korea's  aid.  Eng- 
land and  Japan  bad  pledged  one  an- 
other that  they  "mutually  recognised 
tbe  independence  of  Korea"  and  were 
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"entirely  uninfluenced  by  aggressive 
tendencies  there."  Tbe  Emperor  had 
yet  to  learn  that  written  bonds  count 
for  nothing  when  not  backed  up  by 
national  efficiency. 

When  Japan  commenceii  war  against 
Russia,  her  two  main  reasons  were  of- 
ficially given  as  the  safeguarding  of 
the  independence  of  Korea  and  the 
maintenance  of  tbe  "open  door."  The 
Japanese  land  campaign  opened  on  Ko- 
rean soli,  and  solemn  promises  were 
made  "in  a  spirit  of  firm  friendship" 
to  eiunre  "tbe  safety  and  repose  of  the 
Imperial  House,"  and  "definitely  to 
guarantee  the  Independence  and  terri- 
torial int^ri^"  of  Korea.  Japanese 
troops  came  in  by  the  ten  thousand, 
and  Japanese  settlers  by  the  score  of 
thousand.  Japanese  victories  in  Man- 
churia were  followed  by  greater  claims 
and  a  more  domineering  attitude.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  Japan  had  de- 
cided on  the  destruction  of  Korean  na- 
tional existence.  In  November,  1&05. 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  Japanese 
troops,  and  tbe  ministers  were  forced 
to  sign  a  treaty  surrendering  their  ex- 
ternal independence.  The  Emperor 
protested,  and  has  since  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  be  never  consented  to  this 
step.  He  attempted  to  appeal  to  tbe 
Powers,  and,  finally,  as  tbe  outcome  of 
a  somewhat  blundering  effort  to  ask 
aid  from  Tbe  Hague  Conference,  be 
was  tamed  off  tbe  throne  and  his 
semi-idiot  son'  put  In  his  place.  Jajmn 
then  took  tbe  final  formal  steps  to  le- 
galize ber  complete  absorption  of  the 
various  branches  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. 

Japan  la  not  tlie  only  nation  that  has 
acquired  fresh  territory  by  trickery; 
and  were  the  sole  complaint  against 
her  the  fact  that  sbe  has  taken  over 
Korea  by  duplicity,  perjury  and  cun- 
ning, little  more  would  be  heard  of  tbe 
matter.  Tbe  gravamen  of  the  charge 
affolnet  Japan  ie  not  the  manner  in 
which  she  acquired  Korea,  but  the  way 
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In  whlcb  Bbe  ha>  treated  the  common 
people  there  slDCe  the  war.  Were  tbe 
matter  at  Isaue  merely  the  Bubstltutton 
of  tbe  Inefflcleat  HdmlnletrBtloa  of 
Vl-heuiig  for  capable  Japanese  rule, 
few  would  protest.  The  real  complaint 
1b,  not  that  Japan  broke  her  repeated 
and  solemn  promises  to  a  weaker  race, 
but  that,  aelBlng  power,  she  has  used 
It  unjustly  and  cruelly. 

Tbe  Japanese  administration  of  Ko- 
rea can  be  divided  Into  two  parts,  the 
first  the  period  under  Mr.  (now  Baron) 
Hayashl,  1904-5,  and  the  second,  under 
Prince  Ito,  since  the  beginning  of  llKKl. 
The  Japanese  began  well.  Their 
troops  were  kept  In  hand,  Korean 
coolies  employed  in  tbe  transport  ser- 
vice were  fairly  paid,  and  It  seemed 
as  though  Japan  was  going  to  repeat 
her  splendid  behavior  In  Manchuria 
and  Korea  during  the  Chinese  War. 
Tbe  first  trouble  occurred  over  the 
conduct  of  tbe  many  Japanese  cool- 
ies who  landed  In  Korea.  These 
arrived  by  the  ship-load,  thousands 
coming  each  week.  Most  of  the  coolies 
had  no  money,  and  tbey  were  drawn 
from  tbe  lowest  and  roughest  classes 
In  Japan.  Tbey  spread  over  tbe  land, 
robbing,  murdering  and  outraging. 
The  Korean  magistrates  did  not  dare 
to  Interfere  with  them,  and  tbe  few 
Japanese  consuls  and  residents  had 
neither  time  nor  Inclination  to  do  so. 
The  Korean  complainant  who  at- 
tempted to  reach  a  Japanese  resident 
was  usually  thrown  out  by  underlings 
In  the  outer  courts.  Those  who  se- 
cured admission  found  themselves  be- 
fore Judges  who  knew  uothing  of  their 
language,  and  were  at  tbe  mercy  of 
rascally  interpreters.  It  soon  became 
a  common-place  that  no  Korean  could 
obtain  Justice  from  the  Japanese.  1 
myself  came  across  many  cases  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  and  every  white  man 
of  my  acanaintance  In  Korea  at  that 
time  kuew  many  more.  I  take  It  that 
tbe  most  uncompromising  defender  of 


Japanese  policy  will  not  attempt 
to  dispute  the  existence  of  this  reign 
of  disorder.  Even  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  Japan  like  Mr.  deorge 
Kennan  have  admitted  and  deplored 
it. 

I  may  be  asked  what  form  these  out- 
rages took.  Korean  property,  laud, 
farm  produce,  fishing  rights,  etc.,  were 
stolen  wholesale  by  Japanese  coolies, 
and  the  Koreans  themselves  were 
beaten  and  abused.  In  some  cases 
Koreans  were  turned  out  of  tbelr 
homes  by  force  by  coolies  who  took  a 
fancy  to  them;  in  others,  Koreans  were 
turned  off  their  fishing  grounds  and 
killed  for  protesting.  Soldiers  would 
nearly  kill  natives  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Every  private  was  a 
summary  court  of  Justice,  inflicting 
what  punishment  he  pleased.  The 
favorite  form  of  punishment  was  to 
knock  a  man  down  by  a  heavy  blow 
In  the  stomach  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
rifle,  and  then  to  Jump  on  his  body, 
hold  him  down  with  one  foot,  keep  blm 
taut  by  grabbing  his  top-knot,  and  kick 
blm,  punch  blm,  and  hammer  him  with 
tbe  butt  end  of  tbe  rifle  at  pleasure.  Of 
course  the  man  treated  In  this  fasblon 
often  crept  away  afterwards,  and  died 
In  agony. 

If  such  outrages  had  been  Isolated, 
or  stood  alone,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  attach  overwhelming  Importance  to 
them,  for  It  might  be  reasonably  ar- 
gued that  they  were  merely  the  tem- 
porary results  of  a  time  of  transition. 
But  what  was  much  more  serious  was 
the  obvious  Intention  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  to  use  every  means  In  their 
power  to  destroy  Korean  Individuality, 
and  to  transfer  tbe  ownership  of  land 
as  much  as  possible,  and  by  any  means. 
Into  Japanese  hands.  Tbe  names  of 
the  towns  were  altered  to  Japanese 
names,  a  stupid  and  Irritating  meas- 
ure. Tokyo  time  was  employed  by 
the  Japanese  officials  In  place  of  Seoul 
time.       An  amaslng  scheme  of   land 
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appropriation  was  put  forward,  la  the 
anmmer  of  1901,  under  tbe  ctoalc  of  the 
name  of  a  Mr.  Nagamorl,  a  hitherto 
unknown  wn  of  Nippon.  All  the 
waste  lands  of  Korea — In  other  words 
the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
all  the  unworked  mlnerala — were  to  be 
handed  over  to  him,  without  payment 
and  practically  In  perpetuity.  This 
scheme  was  stubbornly  advanced  by 
the  Jepanew  Acting- minister,  Mr.  Ha- 
giwara;  but  It  excited  such  resentmeut 
among  both  Koreans  and  foreigners 
that  It  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Large 
areas  of  the  best  land  of  the  country 
were  seised  by  tbe  Army,  under  the 
plea  of  military  necessity.  Trivial 
amonnta  were  paid  to  tbe  Korean  min- 
istry as  compensation,  and  the  owners 
of  the  land  usually  received  notblug. 
The  areas  thus  seized  were  the  nnest 
and  richest  sites  In  Korea.  Tbe  "mili- 
tary necessity"  turned  out  in  tbe  end 
to  mean.  In  many  cases,  the  necessity 
of  flndlng  homes  for  Japanese  civilian 
settlers. 

While  the  Japanese  were  everywhere 
seldng  property,  with  or  without  a 
show  of  legality,  they  suffered  some 
of  the  worst  of  tbe  old  administrative 
abuses  to  continue  unchecked.  Bven 
during  the  summer  of  190G,  when  I 
travelled  In  the  north,  I  found  torture 
going  on  In  prisons  In  towns  where 
tbe  Japanese  were  lu  full  control.  In 
ring-yang,  the  tiecond  city  of  the  Em- 
pire, i  saw  n  number  of  men  and  one 
woman  all  confined  together  In  one 
<-ell,  nerving  long  sentences,  more  than 
half  starved,  and  In  the  most  horrlMe 
state  of  Qlth,  emaciation  and  neKlect. 
In  Sun-chon  I  found  men  tietl  flat  ou 
the  gTanmt  In  the  black  hole  of  the 
lirlson.  and  kept  there  for  days  with- 
out moving,  with  flesh  gangrened 
wliere  the  ropes  had  cut  Into  It.  with 
bodies  broken,  and  In  one  case  with 
eyes  beaten  out  But  one  was  mainly 
Impressed,  not  so  much  by  peculiarly 
atrorlons  I'ssos  of  torture  ntiil  nt>ui<i>. 
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as  by  the  almost  universal  tyranny  and 
cruelty. 

This  policy  could  not  and  did  not  fall 
to  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  public 
opinion.  It  alienated  the  great  mass 
of  Europeans  and  Americans  In  Korea, 
and  made  them  critics  where  they  had 
formerly  been  sympathizers  with  Ja- 
pan. At  first  there  had  l>een  a  body 
of  Koreans  willing  to  work  with  the 
Japanese.  The  Court  party  was,  of 
course,  uncompromisingly  hostile,  but 
a  considerable  group  of  young  reform- 
ers were  friendly,  and  many  of  the 
small  farmers  would  have  welcomed 
decent  administration,  under  what- 
ever name  It  came.  These  men  were 
driven  Into  (^position. 

When  Prince  (then  Marquis)  Ito  was 
appointed  Resident  General  at  the  be- 
ginning of  lOOe,  It  aeemed  that  a  bet- 
ter day  had  arrived.  The  high  char- 
acter, the  statecraft  and  the  political 
sagacity  of  the  real  maker  of  modern 
Japan  encouraged  the  bo|)e  that  an  em 
of  conciliation  and  Justice  would  mhc- 
ceed  the  former  time.  Trlnce  Itu 
tbrew  hlniself  Into  his  work  with  the 
greatest  energy,  and  soon  won  golden 
opinions  from  all.  Among  his  Immedi- 
ate personal  assistants  are  men  like 
Mr.  Megata  and  Mr.  Zumoto.  tbe  fin- 
est type  of  admlnistnitoi-H  that  Japan 
has  yet  produceil.  So  fnr  as  Prince 
Ito'a  work  can  be  removed  from  the 
abuses  of  the  administration,  few  have 
anything  but  hearty  praise  for  It. 
That  he  sincerely  desires  to  bring  peace 
and  Justice  to  Korea  Is  tbe  nndonbted 
liellef  of  all,  myself  includetl,  wIjo 
have  come  In  contact  with  btm. 

Prince  Ito  early  gave  earnest  of  his 
good  Intention,  and  by  the  end  of  IINW 
certain  decided  Iwneflts  of  his  rule 
were  apparent.  The  Jiiiianene  mllltarj- 
gendar  merle  were  largely  cleared 
away,  and  civil  police  pnt  In  their 
place.  The  gendarmerie  have  won  a 
verj-  bad  reputation,  both  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  for  their  harshness  and  of- 
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teu  for  their  enieltj.  Of  the  civil  po- 
lice In  the  TlUagee  I  hear  much  better 
accounts,  and  on  the  whole  they  seem 
to  behave  with  kindness  and  falruesB. 
A  number  of  the  worst  of  the  Japan- 
ese cooties  were  expelled.  The  course 
of  Justice  was  Improved.  Gonaldera- 
ttou  Is  now  promised  for  the  fluanclal 
claims  of  the  old  Korean  landowners 
robt>ed  of  their  homes.  Under  the 
Hayashl  administration  a  much-needed 
and  beneDclal  reform  of  the  currency 
had  been  effected.  This  was  followed 
by    other    practical,    useful    Improve- 

If  this  were  all,  the  tale  could  be 
closed  with  a  formal  regret  over  the 
troubles  at  the  beKlnolog,  and  a  ploos 
wish  tor  the  continuation  of  the  good 
work  of  Prhice  Ito.  Unfortunately  it 
is  not  all.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Besldent  General 'a  work  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  Impossibility 
of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  capa- 
ble assistants  from  Japan.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  Is  to  place 
Japanese  everywhere,  save  in  a  tew 
places  where  Korean  dummies  are  use- 
ful. Now  the  average  Japanese,  of 
above  the  coolie  class,  la  most  unwill- 
ing to  remain  long  in  Korea,  and  In 
many  cases  refuses  to  go  there  at  all. 
The  same  man  who  Is  eager  to  live 
In  poverty  In  England  and  America  for 
a  few  years,  refuses  to  spend  a  few 
months  with  good  pay  In  Korea. 
Many  a  time  have  my  Japanese  official 
friends  told  me  pathetically  of  their 
looglugs  for  home.  The  very  clerk  In 
the  post  office  would  ask  when  I  had 
last  been  In  Japan  and  what  I  thought 
it  looked  like.  "Has  there  been  much 
change?      I  wish  I  were  l>ack  there." 

Thla  aentimental  feeling  undoubtedly 
aggravates  Prince  Ito's  difficulties.  A 
few  of  hie  Immediate  followera,  men 
schooled  in  his  methods,  have  rallied 
round  him  and  stuck  to  him,  although 
they  do  not  conceal  their  desire,  in 
some  coses,  to  return  to  their  father- 
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land.  But  the  average  Japanese  o(B- 
dal  to  Korea  Is  of  an  Inferior  type 
to  those  you  find  In  Japan.  The  good 
Intentions  of  the  men  at  the  bead  of- 
ten still  become  transformed  Into  harsb 
Injustice  by  the  time  they  reach  local 
officials. 

A  second  difficulty  Is  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  plainly.  If  not  openly,  re- 
solved to  destroy  to  time  every  trace 
of  Korean  natloaeltty,  besides  Korean 
Independence.  Not  many  weeks  stoce 
1  frankly  discussed  this  point  with  one 
of  the  most  tofluenttal  of  the  Japanese 
in  Korea.  "You  muat  understand  that 
I  am  not  expressing  official  views,"  he 
told  me.  "But  if  you  ask  me  as  an  to- 
dividual  what  Is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
our  policy,  I  can  only  see  one  end. 
This  is  an  end  which  will  take  several 
generations,  but  It  must  come.  The 
Korean  people  will  be  absorbed  to  tlie 
Japanese.  They  will  talk  our  lan- 
guage, live  our  life,  and  be  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  OB,  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  colonial  administration.  One 
is  to  rule  over  the  people  as  aliens. 
This  you  Kngland  have  done  in  India, 
and,  therefore,  your  Indian  Empire 
cannot  endure.  India  must  pass  out 
of  your  rule.  The  second  way  Is  to 
absorb  the  people.  Thla  is  what  we 
will  do,  and  it  Is  towards  this  end  that 
our  energies  must  be  directed.  We 
must  teach  them  our  language,  estab- 
iiah  our  Institutions,  and  make  them 
one  with  us."  That  Is  the  benevolent 
Japanese  Idea;  the  cruder  Idea,  more 
commonly  entertained,  la  to  absorb  the 
Korean  lands,  place  all  the  todastry  of 
the  country  In  Japanese  bands,  and 
reduce  the  natives  to  the  place  of  hew- 
ers of  wood  snd  drswera  of  water  for 
their  triumphant  conquerors.  The 
Japanese  believes  that  the  Korean  la 
on  a  wholly  different  level  to  himself, 
a  coward,  a  weakling,  and  a  poltroon. 
He  despises  him.  and  treats  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  tbe  effect- 
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tveneaa  of  Prluce  Itu's  iMllcy  of  concil- 
iation has  been  the  disputes  and  fric- 
tion betrceen  tbe  (Civilian  and  tbe  mlil- 
tntr  sides  of  tbe  JapHuese  administra- 
tion. The  Army,  under  General 
Hasegawa,  advocates  sternness  and  re- 
pression. Tbe  civil  branch  la  appar- 
ently quite  nnable  to  control  It. 
Within  the  past  few  months  It  has 
shown  to  what  extremes  It  is  prepared 
to  go.  It  has  been  carrying  out  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  odious  cam- 
paigns ever  conducted  In  this  genera- 
tion lu  the  name  of  civilizattou.  When 
I  left  Korea  late  in  September.  I  was 
the  only  white  man  who  had  visited 
tbe  Bcenea  of  this  campaign;  so  a  few 
facts  about  what  I  saw  may  not  be 
witbout  interest. 

When  the  old  Emjieror  was  turned 
<rfT  the  throne,  In  the  summer  of  19U7, 
the  Army  waa  disbanded,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  native  wldlers,  together 
with  yonng  men  from  Seoul,  boys  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  old  tiger 
hunters  from  the  bills,  declared  a  holy 
war  against  the  Japanese.  They  bad 
very  few  arms,  save  the  most  primitive 
type  of  mnule-loading  guns,  and  they 
had  very  little  ammunition.  Never- 
tbeleM  they  gave  the  Japanese  greut 
ti'ouble,  and  kept  a  large  area  to  the 
south-east  of  Seoul  in  a  ferment.  The 
Japanese  found  It  necessary  to  de- 
spatch considerable  numbers  of  troops 
against  them.  When  I  proposed  to 
visit  the  scene  of  operations  last  au- 
tumn, tbe  officials  of  the  Residency 
General  promptly  objected.  They  re- 
fused to  grant  me  a  passport,  and  when 
I  declared  my  Intention  of  travelling 
without  one  I  waa  politely  Informed 
that  1  should  be  liable  to  arrest  end  Im- 
prisonment at  any  point  of  my  Journey. 
However,  by  a  simple  device  1  was 
able  to  penetrate  tbe  rebel  districts  be- 
fore the  authorities  knew  that  I  had 
left  the  capttaL  I  made  a  circular  tour 
through  one  stretch  of  fighting  terrl- 
loty.       Save  for  an  unfortunate  trick 


tbe  Korean  irregulars  had  of  potting 
at  me  with  their  old  guns,  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  a  Japanese,  1 
finished  my  Journey  witbout  much  dlf- 
culty.  I  am  bound  to  suy  that  the 
Irregtilars  always  apologized  in  the 
most  handsome  fashion  when  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  tell  the 
full  story  of  that  tour,  but  simply  to 
relate  something  of  what  I  saw  of  tbe 
administrative  methods  of  the  Army. 
1  soon  ceased  to  wonder  that  the  Resi- 
dency General  had  endeavored  to  stop 
my  Journey.  I  passed  through  scores 
of  villages  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Japanese  Army,  with  not  a  house,  not 
a  wall,  not  a  Jar  of  food  left.  At  one 
place,  Cbee-chong,  a  conalderabie  town, 
not  a  house  remained  save  the  yamen 
of  the  magistrate.  On  every  side  1 
heard  stories  of  women  outraged, 
wounded,  bayonetted,  and  of  non-com- 
batants and  children  shot.  The  vil- 
lagers and  townspeople  thus  attacked 
were  not  rebels,  but  the  rebels  had 
fought  near  their  homes  and  that  was 
enough.  They  were  nothing  more 
than  simple  farmers  and  their  families, 
peaceful  and  law-abiding.  The  Japan- 
ese military  authorities  bad  thought  It 
necessary,  to  quote  tbe  words  of  one  of 
them,  to  show  the  people  "the  strong 
arm  of  Japan."  In  one  small  area  1 
passed  through  the  former  settlements 
of  abont  twenty  thousand  people,  made 
homeless,  all  their  food  supplies  gone, 
and  now  waiting  on  the  bare  hill-sides 
to  perish  from  hunger  and  cold  In  tbe 
coming  winter. 

The  case  of  one  village  may  serve  to 
tell  of  what  I  found  In  many.  From 
a  mountain  pass  looking  down  on  the 
vslley  leading  to  1-Chon  I  coukl  see 
tn  tt<mt  of  me  village  after  village  re- 
duced to  ashes.  I  rode  ou  to  tbe  near- 
est heap  of  ruins.  Tbe  place  had  been 
the  home  of  quite  a  large  village,  with 
about  seventy  or  eighty  ht>uses.  De- 
stroctlon.  thorough  and  complete,  I: 
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fallen  upon  It.  Homeit.  food  niiil  tur- 
nltnre  had  all  been  burned. 

Tbe  vUlagers  had  come  back  to  ttie 
nilnB  again,  and  bad  put  up  temporary 
refuges  of  atraw  for  their  women  folk, 
while  attempting  to  rebuild.  Tbe 
yonug  men  were  out  on  tbe  bills  cut- 
ting down  trees,  and  tbe  elders  were 
at  work  In  tbe  village.  Tbe  helds 
were  rtcb  with  well -cultivated  crops. 
ready  for  harvest,  but  there  was  «o 
time  to  gather  them  In,  for  shelter  was 
the  flrat  neceeelty. 

I  sat  down  under  n  tree,  glad  of  tbe 
shade,  and  tbe  village  elders  came 
round  me.  One  |>olut  struck  me  at 
once.  Tbe  Korean  woman  Is  usually 
Hbj,  retiring,  and  afraid  to  oi>eu  ber 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
Here  tbe  women  spoke  U|T  as  freely  as 
the  men.  The  people  all  seemed  to  be 
simple  and  kindly  villagers.  Any  one 
could  sec  that  they  were  not  flghting 
men. 

"We  are  glad,"  they  snld,  "that  a 
European  man  lins  come  to  lenru  what 
has  befallen  us.  We  lio|>e  you  will  tell 
your  iieople,  so  that  all  men  may  know. 
There  bad  been  some  flghting  on  the 
hills  beyond  our  village,  and  tbe  Bui- 
pyung  (tbe  Korean  rebels)  broke  some 
telegraph  poles  there.  The  Eul-iiyung 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  uk.  They 
came  down  from  tbe  easteru  hills,  and 
were  not  our  men.  Bnt  after  the  Bul- 
pyung  fell  back  the  Jajianese  soldiers 
marched  to  our  village,  and  to  seven 
other  villages  around.  Look,  and  .von 
can  see  tbe  ruins  of  them  all.  They 
spoke  nmny  harsh  words  to  us.  'Tbe 
Eut-pynng  broke  down  tbe  telegraph 
iwles,  and  you  did  not  Bto|>  tbem.'  they 
said.  'Therefore  you  are  ttic  same  nx 
tlie  Eul-pyuuR.  Why  have  yon  ejes 
If  you  do  not  watch?  Why  have  you 
strength  If  yon  do  not  prevent  the  Eul- 
pyimg  from  doing  mischief?  Tbe  Bul- 
liyung  came  to  your  houses  and  you  fed 
them.  Therefore  yon  are  all  the  Kami- 
as  tbey.  and  we  will  punish  you.' 


"They  went  from  bouse  to  bouse, 
taking  what  tbey  wanted,  and  setting 
alt  tbe  rest  alight.  One  old  man — be 
had  lived  In  his  house  since  his  mother 
bore  him — saw  a  soldier  lighting  his 
home.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and 
cuugbt  tbe  feet  of  tbe  soldier.  'Eicnse 
me,  excuse  me,'  he  sntd.  with  many 
tears.  'Please  do  not  bum  my  house. 
I.eave  It  for  me  that  I  may  die  there. 
1  am  an  old  man.'  The  soldier  tried  to 
shake  him  off,  but  the  old  man  prayed 
the  more,  and  clung  more  closely. 
Then  tbe  soldier  raised  his  gou  and 
shot  the  old  man,  and  we  burled  hbn 
In  tbe  bills. 

"One  who  was  near  to  her  hour  of 
cblld-bli'tb  was  lying  In  a  Iionse.  Alas 
for  her!  Cue  of  onr  young  men  was 
In  the  fields  cutting  grass.  He  had 
not  noticed  tbe  soldiers  come.  lie 
lifted  his  knife  and  was  sharpening 
it  against  a  stone.  It  shone  In  the 
Sim,  and  a  soldier  saw  It,  and  was 
much  afraid.  "Tbere  Is  a  Eul-pynng.' 
he  said,  and  be  Hred  and  kllletl  tbe 
man.  Another  of  our  people,  seeing 
the  Are,  noticed  that  all  bis  family  pa- 
pel's  were  burning.  Wbat  Is  one  with- 
out family  papers  but  a  nameless  wan- 
derer? The  man  rushed  In  to  pull 
out  bis  itapers,  and  a  soldier  shot  him." 

I  rode  Cram  that  village  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  saw  many  like  it  afterwards. 
From  other  parts  of  tbe  country  well- 
I'erifled  stories  hove  come  to  me,  show- 
lug  that  the  Japanese  army  has  during 
the  past  few  months  attempted  to  wipe 
out  a  countrynlde.  Can  auy  one  won- 
der that  the  Korean  people  scoff  at  the 
good  words  aud  fair  promises  of  I'rluce 
Ito?  "Tbe  Ju|>aucse  have  resolved  to 
make  an  end  of  us  altogether.'*  tbey 

Hud  space  itermltted,  I  would  fain 
have  told  of  the  effects  of  Japanese 
su)iremacy  ou  British  interests  In  Ko- 
rea. 1  would  have  told,  too,  of  the  re- 
cent amaEing  prosecution  of  a  British 
Jiiurnallst    In    ^wnl.    Mr.    Betheli.    tor 
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pnbllaliliig  details  of  Bome  of  tbe  recii^iit 
maBBacres.  Mr.  Betbell  wan  coa- 
Tlcted  and  muszled,  on  tbe  ground  that 
he  was  "disturbing  tbe  peace."  Tbe 
only  peace  to  disturb  In'  tboee  parts  is 
the  peace  of  desolation  and  of  death. 
It  Is  in  vain  to-day  for  the  Japaneite  to 
think  that  they  can  mUEZle  the  I'reas 


or  keep  back  news.  It  yet  remulus  to 
be  seen  If  the  saner  and  more  politic 
piirty  in  Japan  will  npt  call  halt  to  u 
plan  of  cnmpalgn  that  cannot  fall  to 
bring  discredit  on  their  national  honor. 
Tbe  time  has  gone  by  when  permanent 
Empire  could  be  buflt  up  on  n  fonnda- 
tlon  of  bayonets. 

F.  A.  McKtHtir. 
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XXIV. 


TIIR  BETUKK  or  THB  BAHD. 

"We  aye  get,"  as  the  aoldler-preacher 
Duncan  Matheson  used  to  say,— "we 
aye  get  what  we  gang  In  for."  When 
Angus  Grant  arrived  In  Boronacb  In 
the  following  spring,  there  was  hardly 
a  dream  he  had  dreamed  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  that  he  had  not  trans- 
lated into  really.  No  fairy-tale  could 
have  recorded  a  more  wonderful 
change  of  fortune  than  bad  been  bis, 
for  not  even  be  himself  bad  Imagined 
BO  astonlBhlng  a  thing  as  bad  actually 
come  to  pass  through  the  mysterlons 
workings  of  Providence.  He  bad 
chosen  not  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  when  he  crossed  the  gangway 
from  tbe  steamer  and  stepped  down 
among  the  little  crowd  waiting  on  the 
quay,  no  one  rec<^nlsed  him.  Men 
were  there  who  bad  known  blm  well 
twenty-flve  years  before, — one  or  two 
even  who  had  seen  htm  tied  with  the 
rope  and  carried  down  to  the  shore 
on  the  day  of  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
To  all  of  these  the  marks  of  prosperity 
that  invested  him  proved  a  Bufflcleut 
disguise, — his  rich  fur  coat,  the  quan- 
tities of  luggage  borne  In  bis  wake  by 
two  of  the  steamer  hands. 

It  was  early  In  the  year  for  a  gentle- 
man to  come  to  Boronach,  and  glances 
of  curiosity  and  Interest  followed  him 
as  be  passed  through  tbe  petvle.      It 


u-ua  strange  that  no  one  cried  out  his 
name,  for  in  truth  he  was  himself  but 
little  changed:  he  was  the  same  small, 
slight,  uervouB-looklug  man,  his  cnrls 
ivere  sUll  Jet-black,  and  though  his 
pnle  face  was  now  marked  by  deep 
lines,  tbe  sunken  bine  eyes  were  atiii 
tbe  eyes  of  the  dreamer  and  tbe  bard. 
His  face  worked  emotionally  as  be  left 
the  pier  and  went  ap  among  the 
houses;  his  eyes  swam  In  tears  like  » 
Atoman's.  Oppoalle  tbe  site  of  bis  old 
home  he  stood  stll).  Stablea  had  been 
put  np  there,  and  their  tarred  roofs 
slione  in  tlie  sun.  As  he  looked  at 
them  tbe  bard's  veins  swelled, — he 
t'lencbed  bis  hands  Instinctively. 
"What  la  all  I  have  to  me,"  he  said  to 
himself  with  restrained  passion,  "wbeu 
that  man  escaped  meT"  After  a  lit- 
tle he  walked  on  again,  and  wit): 
everything  be  saw  blB  face  changed: 
Bometimes  it  was  soft  as  a  happy  wom- 
an's: at  other  times  it  was  dark  and 
hard  with  the  memory  of  old  wrongs 
and  tbe  man  who  bad  done  tbem. 
Bsrabel  was  standing  in  the  porch  of 
the  catecblst's  boose,  a  slight  figure  tn 
II  gray  gown,  her  cbestnnt  curia  plied 
OH  tbe  top  of  her  head  like  a  crown, 
her  dark  eyes  qneatioDlng  the  stranger 
Ht  the  gate.  .  Angus  called  to  her. 
"Is  it  Barabel?"  he  said  when  tbey 
met.  "Is  It  my  litUe  laBsie?"  All  tlie 
hardship  and  aalfering  and  loneDoess 
or  his  long  eslle  were  ended.      "I  have 
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come  boDie  at  Initt,  Barabel,"  be  aald 
liDKkily.  "For  the  few  jeare  that  are 
left  me,  I  Liave  coine  bome." 

Krum  tlie  first  tbere  wns  a  peculiarly 
Btioiig  Iwnd  of  Hympatbj  between  tbe 
I!iird  nnd  his  daiii^liter  All  ber  life 
be  had  heeu  a  hsro  to  Bai-abel.  and  abe 
bad  loved  bis  songa  aud  understood 
thoiii  aud  been  fired  by  them, — wltb  iin 
niiiiiTcurrent  of  pride  that  tbe  innu 
ivlu)  made  them  was  lier  fathei-.  Now 
the  iniin  liliiiBelf  seemed  the  very  em- 
iMMlhiieut  of  the  sours,  iitid  If  nuytblng 
wjiB  wiiiitlug  to  kult  the  UeartH  of  fa- 
Iber  aud  daughter.  It  was  tbe  aevrs  be 
brouRlit  of  bis  owu  health.  "I  am  a 
doue  inan."  be  told  ber  on  tbe  day  be 
arrived.  "Tbe  doctors  have  warned 
me  of  thiit.  I  have  been  so  long  alone 
that  niiiyl>e  I  am  not  very  easy  to  live 
Willi,  but  you  will  put  up  with  me, 
ltui-al>el.  when  you  know  It  Is  not  for 
long." 

Darnltel  cried  out  sharply  that  he 
iiitiBt  not  say  tbat.  Doctors  were  often 
luislakeu;  they  would  take  care  of  him 
nnd  nurse  blui,  and  be  would  soon  be 
»'<-ll.  But  the  Bard  shook  tala  head. 
"1  have  scarcely  had  a  day's  health 
Hliice  1  went  away,"  be  said,  "But 
I  bavc  done  wbat  I  resolved  to  do,  and 
1  am  content." 

He  told  her  tliat  first  night,  sittbig 
ill  tbe  little  porch  with  the  garden 
and  roiid  in  froat  and  the  glimpse  of 
lamar  aud  the  sea  seen  through  the 
tcces,  tbe  story  of  hie  life  In  America. 
Baraltel  listened  breathlessly,  for  no 
roiiinuee  could  be  more  tbttlllng.  An- 
Kti!^  Iiegaii  l)y  telling  her  about  his 
vow,  when  he  aat  on  tbe  deck  of  the 
emigrant  ship  and  watched  tbe  burn- 
ing of  his  house.  Barabel  shivered 
vben  she  heard  it,  and  it  came  Into 
lier  mlud  to  be  thankful  that  Allan 
vas  dead.  Then  the  Bard  told  of  his 
eKpcrlenees  at  tbe  gold  diggings,  and 
qC  the  long  run  of  ill-luck  that  had 
n-cllnlKb  taken  all  heart  from  htm. 
Me  told  how  be  had  broken  down  In 
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these  days  and  been  at  death's  door, 
and  bow  a  man  named  Andrew  Fergn- 
Bon  had  nursed  bim  wltb  the  tender- 
ness of  a  woman,  aud  how  afterwards 
they  had  gone  Into  partnership  and 
worked  together  on  a  claim  till  tbe 
tide  turned  and  they  had  made  a  little 
nest-egg  of  money.  "I  would  have 
stayed  longer  at  tbe  diggings."  said 
tbe  Bard,  "but  Andrew  persuaded  me 
to  give  It  up,  saying  we  might  lose  all 
we  bad  gained.  We  came  to  New 
York,  and  Invested  what  we  bad  made 
In  tbe  busineaa  he  bad  been  brought 
up  to.  He  bad  a  great  gift  for  busl- 
iiesH.  I  bud  none.  If  It  bad  not  been 
for  lilui  aud  fur  tbe  vow  I  made,  1 
would  have  given  up.  1  would  not 
bare  lived  througb  the  trouble  and  dla- 
ai>polutment  we  had.  I  wae  often 
ill,  and  Andrew  uurse<l  me.  He  Is 
from  Cupar- Fife,  a  poor  man's  son  lllce 
myself,  but  he  was  well  edueated.  He 
la  the  best  friend  any  one  ever  bad. 
Well,  we  bad  success  at  last,  Barabel 
—that  was  when  you  were  sent  to 
school  first.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  not  come  home  till  I  could  buy 
some  land  here  In  tbe  old  country, — 
land  for  the  people,  where  my  old 
friends  In  Boroaacb  could  be  settled 
with  a  fair  rent  and  every  Justice,  and 
tbere  would  be  no  one  over  tbem  bat 
myself.  Then  I  determined  that  you 
would  have  the  education  for  such  a 
position,  and  I  sent  home  the  money 
to  William — to  make  you  a  lady,  Bara- 
bel." 

Barabel  laid  ber  hand  caressingly 
on  bis.  "Tbat  was  long  ago,  father. 
Did  It  take  you  so  long  to  be  ricb 
enout^?" 

"Child,"  said  the  Bard.  "It  Is  not  so 
easy  to  be  rich.  If  I  was  only  think- 
ing of  myself,  1  would  ratber  tbe  lUe 
of  a  poor  laboring  man.  We  bad 
losses.  Tbere  was  one  time  we  loM 
aluioat  everything  we  had  made.  1 
was  111  with  tbe  worry  and  suxlely,  but 
Andrew  kept  a  good  heart  and  before 
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Ions  we  bad  the  greatest  auccees  we 
had  ever  had.  After  that  1  met  a 
man  In  New  Xork  wbo  had  been  In 
Mr.  Campbell's  office  In  Port  Brrau." 
The  Bard'B  face  fluBhed  and  a  look 
came  into  his  ejea  that  Irlgbteued  his 
danghter.  "He  told  me,"  he  said 
Blowl7,  "what  William  bad  never  told 
me,  that  Allan  Stewart  wae  dead— 
that  be  died  three  years  after  I  left 
Boronach."  He  was  allent  a  moment. 
"Barabel,"  he  bnrst  out  then,  "pray 
God  you  may  never  hate  any  one  as  1 
hated  that  man — that  yon  may  never 
have  the  reason." 

"Father!"  cried  the  girt  In  distress. 
'■F'atber " 

"Do  not  speak  of  him,"  he  cried. 
"Do  not  say  a  word.  God  has  re- 
moved him — that  Is  enoUBh." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "the  lad  told 
me  something  more.  He  told  me  Sir 
David  was  In  dlfflcultlee — that  Boro- 
nach was  not  paying.  That  kept  me 
another  five  years  1q  America." 

Barabel  looked  nt  him,  not  compre- 
bending.  "Why?"  she  asked.  "Hon- 
was  that?" 

Angus  laughed.  His  eyes  shone  like 
a  boy's.  "To  make  more  money,"  be 
said.  "I  have  bought  Boronach.  It 
la  mine.  It  Is  I  who  have  bought  It. 
There  la  no  one  wbo  has  the  |>uwer 
here  now  except  me." 

Barabel's  eyes  held  aometiilni;  like 
dismay.  "Boronach!"  she  echoed 
stupidly.  "You  have  bought  Boro- 
nach, lather!" 

"I  have,"  he  said,  smiling.  "You 
did  not  expect  that,  lassie.  1  did 
not  expect  It  myself — 1  that  was 
thrown  ont  of  It,  the  house  and  land 
taken  awny  from  me.  1  have  It  now 
for  my  own,  every  bill  and  glen  of  It! 
We  win  lire  In  the  big  bourn-.  Barabel. 
and  no  one  will  despise  you  as  they  dO' 
splsed  and  trampled  on  your  father. " 

Hla  face  darkened  at  the  word.  He 
was  like  his  daughter  In  the  way  liU 
expression  reflected  bis  mood.      There 


was  constantly  a  llKbtealng  or  shadow- 
ing of  his  sensitive  features:  be  bad 
the  face  of  tbe  enthusiast  and  the 
di-eumer. 

Barabel  was  bewildered:  she  bad  not 
expected  such  a  change  In  her  lot  as 
tills  news  Implied.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  she,  who  had  striven  all  ber 
days  to  be  one  with  her  own  people, 
to  regard  herself  as  a  mere  stranger 
and  foreigner  among  men  and  women 
of  a  higher  rank,  should  now  find  her- 
self in  tbe  position  of  a  great  lady. 

"Father,"  she  cried,  "what  shall  we 
do  with  It?  We  are  not  great  people, 
jOH  and  1." 

"Do  with  It?"  he  answered,  his  eyes 
alight.  "We  will  give  It  to  the  peo- 
ple, is  not  that  wbni  I  have  been 
tolling  for  through  everything?  They 
will  have  Justice  on  my  land  at  least. 
They  will  have  nil  I  asked  for  when 
there  was  none  to  give  It  me." 

Her  fHce  rellected  the  light  of  his 
enthusiasm.  "If  yon  were  strong." 
she  said  wistfully,  for  she  saw  Ill- 
health  In  Ills  jmle  faoe  and  sunken 
eyes. 

"1  have  doue  more  than  muny  a 
strong:  uiiiu,"  be  made  answer  with 
pride.  He  looked  at  her.  "I'ou  will 
make  a  lady  of  the  land.  Barabel,"  he 
said.— "1  can  see  that" 

She  shook  her  head,  laughing.  "Not 
I,  father,"  she  cried, — "not  I  Indeed." 

It  was  the  Bard's  fancy  to  keep  tbe 
news  at  the  proprietorship  of  Boronach 
to  himself  for  a  time.  He  told  bis 
daughter  that  lie  wished  to  go  among 
tbe  people,  and  become  acquainted 
with  tlieni  and  their  circumstances,  l>e- 
fore  tclHiiB  them  of  tbe  new  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  them;  and  Barabel 
saw  wisdom  In  the  idea.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  first  few  weeks  after 
Angus  Grunt's  home-coming  were 
among  tbe  happiest  of  his  life.  He 
walked  the  hills  of  Boronach  exult- 
antly, reaping  sheer  gladness  as  the 
harvest    of  tbe    Indomitable    patience 
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ami  eodunmL-e  of  llie  years  of  liU  ex- 
ile. He  was  welcomed  among  the  peo- 
plti  as  a  hero,  aud  It  must  be  confessed 
be  wus  something  of  e  hero  to  him- 
self. I^ter  ou  Ml-.  R017  found  the 
Bard's  pride  In  his  own  actalevemeata 
sometblng  less  than  CbriBtlan.  Bara- 
bel  found  great  excuse  for  it.  sue 
was  never  dose  admiring  him,  and 
compsBBloDatlng  him  for  all  tliat  lie 
bad  suffered  and  come  through.  Uell- 
cucf  and  temi>erameat  made  bim  ner- 
vous and  irritable  and  unreasonable, 
as  soon  appeared,  but  bis  enthusiasm 
foi'  the  people  was  itreslatlble,  and  he 
could  be  lovable  as  a  child. 

One  thing,  however,  in  ber  father 
dismayed  and  almost  alarmed  Bara- 
bel.  This  was  bla  derce  burning  ha- 
tred for  the  memory  of  Allan  Stewart. 
Every  now  and  then  It  broke  out  in  a 
look  or  a  word  that  startled  her  anew. 
Dajabel  began  to  feel  that  there  bad 
been  something  wrong  In  tlie  close 
friendship  between  herself  and  Allan's 
Bon.  She  was  too  proud  to  call  It  by 
another  name,  though  lu  the  depths  of 
her  being  she  knew,  and  iiad  known 
since  the  day  of  William's  deatii,  that 
their  two  lives  were  bound  up  to- 
gettter.  Mora  than  once  she  was 
minded  to  speak  of  bIm  to  her  father, 
and  then  when  the  moment  came,  with 
all  her  courage  she  found  It  impossible. 
One  day  on  the  lilli  above  Carndhu  the 
Bard  stood  still  and  looked  down  at 
tbe  baif-rulued  cottage. 

"The  Judgment  of  heaven  came  upou 
that  man!"  lie  said  with  feeling.  "Ven- 
geance tjeiongs  to  the  Almighty,  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  be  did  not  live, 
for  If  be  had  I  would  have  taken 
mine." 

Barabel  grew  white  at  the  wordu 
and  tbe  tone.  "Father,"  she  cried, 
"surely  it  is  a  sin  to  hate  any  one  like 
that!" 

"A  sin!"   be  burst  out, — "a  sini    1 

(tinld  tell  yoD "    He  Btopi>ed  short. 

"I  will  not  speak  of  blm,"   he  said. 


"And  you  are  right,  too.  I  should  tie 
glad  he  is  dead,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  now  to  do  with  him  or 
his." 

"Father,"  she  said  again,  "1  sbonld 
tell  you " 

"What?"  he  cried. 

Tbe  glr)  tald  nothing,  and  Angus 
was  too  full  of  his  own  tbongbts  to 
take  note  of  ber  aiience.  Sbe  was  an- 
gry with  herself  that  she  could  Dot 
B]>eak.  blinding  herself  with  this  ex- 
cuse and  the  other.  "It  is  better,"  sbe 
said  to  iierself,  "that  be  sbonld  bear 
of  him  from  others.  He  bas  only  to 
see  him,  and  be  will  know  that  Uolln 
In  do  more  like  Allan  than  light  Is  like 
darkness." 

Strangely  enougli.  Auntie  Ulen  and 
Eppie  made  the  same  mistake.  "It  is 
better  that  tlie;  should  meet,"  they 
said  to  themselves,  "before  he  knows 
who  Colin  is."  In  these  flrst  few 
weeks  Angus  Grant  did  not  hear  Co- 
Iln'B  name  mentioned  in  the  house. 
What  might  have  been  said  was  never 
said  until  it  was  too  late. 

Angus  bad  a  shock  from  anotbu' 
quarter. 

Tbe  spirit  tiiat  wub  agitating  the 
place  Boon  stirred  him,  as  bis  very 
I>resence  stirred  the  people  to  tbe  mem- 
ory of  old  wrongs.  Sergeant  M'Alas- 
tur  had  talks  with  him, — the  people 
Iroured  out  their  grievances  to  him: 
tbey  looked  for  an  ally  In  him,  and 
were  not  disappointed.  The  day  the 
ship  sailed  was  called  to  mind,  and 
Angus  heard  the  story  of  bow  Barabel 
was  found  In  the  barn  from  the  man 
who  found  ber,  and  tbe  old  auapiclOD 
of  Allan's  having  a  band  In  that  busi- 
ness was  mentioned.  Things  were 
raked  out  that  might  have  been  better 
forgotten.  Your  reformer  must  needs 
walk  on  dangerous  groand  Mmetlmes. 
Tbe  place  was  In  a  blase  of  agitation. 
Whoever  owned  Boronacb,  Angus  saw 
that  the  people  needed  tbe  arm  of  a 
Just  law  behind  them.      However  good 
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the  luidlord,  the  time  waa  past  when 
he  thoiihl  be  sole  arbiter  of  the  peo- 
ple's destinies. 

"We  have  been  weak,"  one  of  the 
local  members  of  the  Leapie  said  to 
him.  "We  were  tn  need  of  some  one 
to  plead  our  cause,  who  would  be  heard 
outside  our  own  small  country.  We 
have  a  man  now  who  Is  to  stand  for 
us  In  this  coming  election,  and  It  is 


our  belief  he  will  wlu  the  battle  for 
us." 

Several  men  who  were  standing  near 
as  he  spoke  echoed  his  words,  and  the 
Bard  Inquired  who  this  man  waa,  and 
asked  his  name.  Tbe  Leaguers  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  sudden  consterna- 
tion and  shamefaced ness. 

"He  has  a  misfortune  there,"  said 
one  BI0WI7.    "He  Is  a  soq  of  Allan's." 


{To  be  ooMtlMiMil.) 


A  UOORIBH  SEAPOST. 


Five  7ean  ago,  when  I  made  a  lit- 
tle Jouraej  In  Morocco  and  was  de- 
taloed  for  some  ten  days  In  the  sea- 
port of  Laralcbe,  I  wondered  to  my- 
self how  long  It  would  be  before  flames 
would  burM  from  the  smouldering  dis- 
content engendered  by  the  Inevitable 
friction  which  I  saw  and  felt  aronnd 
me.  New  the  conflagration  has  be- 
gan, and  It  may  be  of  some  Interest 
to  recall  my  experiences. 

'Larslche  Is  sixty  miles  from  Tan- 
gier, and  I  reached  It  on  the  evening 
of  tbe  fouith  day,  having  learnt  for 
the  flnt  time  what  travel  means  In  a 
country  where  there  are  no  roads  and 
no  bridges.  We  had  not  reached  It 
without  risk,  for  we  travelled  without 
escMt  and  Indeed  In  contravention  of 
orders;  and  tbe  next  European  who 
made  tbe  same  Journey  (a  week  later) 
lost  his  mules  and  baggage  ontelde 
Laraiche.  Even  before  we  had  learnt 
this  depressing  fact,  my  guide  bad 
determined  that  letnm  by  land  would 
be  too  great  a  risk.  Floods  were  out, 
and  we  might  be  detained  Indefinitely 
at  any  river,  a  prey  too  tempting  to 
be  Indefinitely  resisted.  And  there 
was  a  steamer  lying  In  the  river  which 
only  waited  for  a  change  In  the 
weather  to  go  to  Tangier.  I  gave  in, 
•ent  oor  mules  and  horses  back  under 
sMmrt — which  was  available  for  them 


though  not  for  us — and  having  seen 
them  across  the  terry,  went  round  to 
book  passages.  The  captain  of  tbe  ves- 
sel was  present,  and  when  the  transac- 
tion was  complete  he  remarked  that  he 
wandered  that  any  one  would  attempt 
to  travel  by  sea  In  the  west  of  Uo- 
rocco.  "Vou  don't  know  where  yon 
will  get  to,  and  yon  don't  know  when 
yoQ  will  get  there,"  he  put  It.  Only 
then  did  I  realise  that  bis  boat  had 
lain  for  three  weeks  waiting  for  the 
bar  to  become  passable,  and  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  one  else  could  ^ve  us 
tbe  least  Idea  of  when  the  sea  waa 
Itkely  to  go  down.  Depressed,  we  re- 
lumed to  our  tents,  all  the  more  de- 
pressed becsuse  the  morning  was  tine 
and  It  would  be  pleasant  marching 
along  the  beach  to  Arzlla,  however 
muddy  might  be  the  ways  beyond. 

Sttll,  I  had  come  out  to  aee  Africa, 
and  Laraiche  was  undoubtedly  an 
African  tows.  Not  one  person  In  a 
thousand  wore  European  drees.  What 
the  population  numbered  I  could  not 
conjecture.  The  town's  extent  la 
small;  built  on  a  steep  slope  running 
down  the  river,  it  formed  ronghly  a 
semicircle,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
In  length,  of  which  the  river  is  the 
base.  But  within  that  small  space 
folk  are  packed  close.  The  main 
street  may  be  six  feet  broad,  the  lesser 
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ones  rauge  from  three  (eet  to  four 
acroee.  Big  or  little,  the  wbole  popu- 
latioD  1b  Inside  the  walls.  Tangier 
bas  Buborbs,  but  at  Arslla  and  La- 
ralcbe,  and  1  auppose  at  nearly  all 
other  Moorish  towns,  people  prefer  the 
e&tetj  of  an  enclosure.  And  the  wall 
la  not  mere  formality:  Portugneae  built, 
some  thirty  feet  In  height,  It  makes  a 
strong  protection  against  anything  but 
cannon;  an*  If  you  come  after  night- 
fall the  gates  are  shut  against  you. 
Europeans  can  generally  get  In  and 
out  by  persistence  and  clvllltyi  not  so 
a  Moor.  Dwellers  In  the  flfty  or  sixty 
tents  pitched  In  the  Soko  must  do  all 
their  business  in  the  town  before  It 
turns  dark.  Once  also  I  fonnd  myself 
excluded  Just  after  noon;  It  was  a  Fri- 
day, the  Moors'  Sabbath,  and  the  She- 
reef  explained  to  me  that  once  at  the 
hour  of  prayer  in  Andalusia  a  town  was 
BorprlBed  by  Chrlstfans:  since  then,  in 
every  Moorish  city,  guard  Is  kept  white 
the  devout  are  In  the  mosques.  Out- 
aide  the  wall  were  saint  houses  wblcb 
needed  no  protecUou,  and  a  couple  of 
forts  whose  batteries  commanded  the 
landing;  old  muzzIe-Ioadlng  guns  stood 
in  them,  such  as  were  turned  the  other 
day  on  the  French  at  Casa  Blanca. 
The  Soko,  with  Its  litter  of  dead  mules 
and  dogs  languidly  gnawing  them,  al- 
ways raised  a  movement  of  disgust; 
but  from  the  top  of  It  led  the  track  to 
Fes,  and  he^e  there  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways a  troop  of  camels  coming  In  or 
going  out,  filling  a  gap  In  the  land- 
scape. Another  track  led  south- 
wards, out  between  hedges  of  strong- 
giowlng  aloe  and  prickly  pear,  on  the 
way  to  Bailee  and  Rabat — easy  going 
if  we  could  have  travelled  it,  for  the 
river  at  I^aralche  seems  to  make  a  dl- 
Tlaion  between  sandy  soil  end  clay; 
bat  In  this  direction  tbere  was  no  pros- 
pect of  security.  One  day  I  strolled 
out  by  myself  to  where,  a  mtle  or  so 
beyond  the  town,  some  fragments  of 
older  building  tell  of  rhtrnlclnn  or  Ro- 


man occupation.  Among  tbe  atumpa 
of  walls,  the  ground  was  starry  wltb 
blue  crocuses;  southward,  the  long  line 
of  cliff  reached  in  siouous  curves;  to 
the  north,  surf  smoked  along  tbe  beach 
to  Cape  Spartel;  Inland  was  tbe  limit- 
less rolling  plain  towards  Uarakesb. 
green  and  studded  with  tufts  of  scrub 
palm  and  strong-growing  asphodel. 
It  was  all  subdued  In  color  under  a 
gray  sky,  and  all  very  lonely.  But  tbe 
feature  which  emphasized  tbe  loneli- 
neas — more  even  than  the  torlwH  cry 
of  a  bird  wheeling  about  me — was  the 
spectacle  of  a  steamer  lying  In  the  off- 
ing, beyond  the  ochre-colored  town  antl 
the  white  fort,  hoping  against  hope  to 
discharge  her  cargo.  Where  she  lay 
the  sea  was  calm,  slowly  heaving;  but 
on  the  bar.  Just  und^  the  fort,  wba« 
river  and  sea  met,  was  >  muddy  tnr- 
moil  of  furious  water,  cutting  us  off 
from  tbe  world — cutting  me  off  from 
the  news  which  I  had  begun  to  desire 
of  my  borne  and  my  friends.  Even 
then,  I  began  to  feel  In  me  the  Euro- 
pean's chafing  against  a  natural  obsta- 
cle which  human  ingenuity  conkl  bo 
easily  surmount.  And  as  I  fonnd  It 
at  Laralcbe,  so  it  la  at  all  tbe  Moorish 
towns  along  that  coast.  Tbere  at 
that  moment  was  the  Natiob  Inside  with 
pasBengera  and  cargo  eager  to  get  ont; 
outside  lay  tbe  other  steamer  eager  to 
get  her  wares  in;  In  tlie  port  were  tbe 
big  lighters,  ready  for  the  Job — when 
Allah  pleased  to  permit.  Europe  does 
not  choose  to  wait  till  Allah  pleases, 
and  the  trouble  at  Casa  Blanca  began 
about  some  harbor  woi^s. 

What  followed  helped  me  to  realize 
the  point  of  view  of  Europe  pretty 
sharply.  I  bad  reached  Laralcbe  on  a 
Saturday,  sent  off  my  animals  on  the 
Monday;  and  on  the  Tuesday  morning, 
word  came  to  us  early  that  the  ateamer 
would  start  We  went  down,  saw 
tbe  Gibraltar  gentleman  (a  large,  fat. 
red-wblskered  scorpion)  who  Issued 
tickets;  learnt  from  bim  it  was  true. 
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nent  back,  etmck  tents  in  the  usual 
downpour,  and  came  througta  tbe  town 
with  a  procession  of  luden  donkeys. 
After  long  delays  watting  for  a  cue- 
toms  officer  to  appear  (and  do  notlilug) 
we  got  aboard,  aud  found  our  captain 
greatly  put  about  because  be  bad  re- 
celTed  a  letter  from  bis  employer  In 
Gibraltar  complaining  of  bis  delay. 
We  waited  again,  this  time  for  a  pilot 
tu  come  on  the  scene,  bat  we  watted 
more  contentedly,  for  the  grubby  little 
cabin  was  dry  shelter  at  all  events, 
and  we  were  sick  of  the  chilly  contact 
with  wet  ground  underfoot.  Still  uo 
pilot;  and  without  autborlzatlon  from 
the  captain  of  the  port,  no  ship  can  go 
out  except  nt  the  risk  of  Its  officer.  At 
last,  about  two  o'clock,  came  a  boat 
with  the  pilot's  flag,  but  heavily  ludeii 
with  other  passengers — and  the  deliiy 
was  explained.  The  English  Consul 
was  grievously  til,  and  It  had  been  de- 
cided to  send  blm  to  Gibraltar  for  an 
oiieratlou  which  might  save  bis  Itfc: 
Laraiche  has  no  doctor;  people  die  or 
live  entb'oly  "by  the  will  of  Allah."  Uls 
wife  was  with  him.  and  It  wus  pitiable 
and  touching  to  see  the  MoorlsU  ser- 
vants In  their  br[glit-(.'[>lored  clothes 
lift  this  gray-bearded,  grny-fuccd  man 
over  the  rail  on  deck— directed  by  ii 
European  mlsslonury  who  had  some 
medical  quallflcatlons.  We  started 
down  the  river  tbeu — au  hour  too  late, 
fbe  local  wind  and  rain  had  ratted 
the  surr,  and  as  soon  as  we  sighted  the 
bar,  It  was  plain  we  should  be  ordered 
back. 

What  followed  wlU  always  stay  In  uij 
mind  as  tbe  strangest  mixture  of  gloom 
aud  grotesdue.  Tbe  afternoon  was  wet 
and  blowy,  the  whole  scanty  cabin  ac- 
commodation was  appropriated  to  tbe 
Invalid;  so  the  Shereef  (my  guide)  and 
J  took  up  our  station  on  the  platform 
in  the  engine-room;  and  thither  also  af- 
ter a  while  the  captain  drifted.  He 
did  not  complain  about  the  grave  hi- 
convenlencc,  tbo  posslljc  Injury  which 


had  been  brought  on  him  by  this  111- 
starred  attempt;  tbe  hardest  of  us 
would  jmt  aside  his  own  concerns  in 
sorrow  for  u  countryman  thus  sen- 
tenced to  die  In  a  fur-off  country  for 
want  uf  what  elsewhere  might  easily 
be  had.  But  the  sailor  in  him  had 
to  growl,  and  growl  he  did.  There  was 
no  place  for  him  ou  board  his  own 
ship,  he  sold,  and  he  was  going  to  have 
on  board  the  two  tbings  which  every 
sailor  hated — a  corpse  and  a  parson. 
And  all  these  troubles  he  poured  out, 
not  in  Spanish,  fur  be  knew  none,  but 
In  the  strange  dialect  wblcb  served  as 
a  medium  lietween  blm  and  his  Span- 
lab  crew. 

"Much  more  better  be  stay  at  hotae. 
Why  they  bring  blm  on  boanl?  No 
possible  to  do  anything  here.  That 
parson  fellow  be  savey  nothing,  uotb- 
ing  I  tell  you,  absolutely  nada." 

Most  of  tbe  discourse  was  addressed 
to  the  Shereef,  wltb  whom,  because  Ike 
waa  a  Moor,  tbe  captain  Introduced 
even  more  Spanish  than  witb  me.  A 
bond  of  sympathy  was  established,  and 
as  the  uncomfortable  day  wore  through 
tbe  Shereef  and  tbe  skipper  were  be- 
coming fast  friends.  There  was  still 
talk  of  a  possible  departure  by  the 
night  tide;  tbe  sky  bad  cleared,  a  full 
muon  shone,  aud  the  pilot  was  under 
promise  to  come  aboard  at  midnight. 
1  heard  the  captain  telling  him  tlwt 
would  dash  Um  tbe  t>est  box  of  cigars 
he  could  get  In  Gibraltar.  "You  tell 
him  that,  Shereef— a  bos  of  cigars 
muloB  iMnos  than  be  ever  saw  In  bis 
life.  Much  more  better.  If  possible 
at  all,  he  let  us  go  out,  you  tell  him." 
It  was  left  at  that  when  1  turned  In  on 
the  bridge,  occupying  the  hammock  ta^l 
in  which  the  sick  man  had  been  car- 
ried aboard  while  my  mattress  was  In 
use  l>elow.  The  Shereef  and  bis  new 
friend  were  talking  theology,  and  llie 
practical  advantages  of  Islam  were  toe- 
ing set  forth  wltb  eloquence.  Tbe  last 
I  heani  was  n  rei[uest  from  tlie  i.'aplain 
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tot  anotber  story  to  put  bim  to  Bleep — 
for  the  Shereef.  leaving  argumeat,  had 
tuned  to  his  repertory  of  folk-tales. 
At  mldolgbt,  we  were  wakened  by  the 
pilot.  He  would  not  chance  It,  ad- 
mitted later  that  be  never  meant  to 
chance  It.  So  I  slept  again  till,  In  the 
gray  morning,  I  heard  the  missionary 
rooalng  the  captain  from  where  be 
slept  cnrled  up  In  the  blankets  beside 
the  Shereef.  The  Bick  man  was  to 
l)e  taken  ashore. 

Dawn  was  waking  up  the  wide  val- 
ley which  led  to  Bl  Kazar:  and  the 
flrat  rays  through  that  sky  sulTuBed 
with  water  turned  all  Into  a  glory  of 
gold.  Bat  as  it  lightened,  the  yellow 
grew  cool,  then  cold;  and  when  again 
I  saw  the  lamentable  business  of  lift- 
ing tbe  poor  t)ody  over  the  boat's  rail, 
gray  pallor  was  over  everything,  and 
on  the  face  of  the  man  they  lifted.  His 
wife  sat  by  blm,  with  a  hand  laid  on 
bis  knee,  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  If 
to  hold  him  back.  A  few  hours  later 
we  passed  his  house  In  the  town:  there 
was  B  gathering  round  the  door,  where 
faces  told  tbe  story  before  I  learned 
that  be  was  dead. 

That  day  continued  as  it  bad  begnu. 
bright,  and  a  windless  calm.  Tbe 
Sbereef  and  I  went  along  tbe  shore  to 
the  old  fort  where  It  Juts  out  over  tbe 
river,  and  full  below  it  1b  the  bar. 
Windless  it  was,  but  the  waves 
ramped  tliere  with  the  same  Insensate 
violence,  swelling  In.  curling  over,  and 
shattering  down.  Somewhere  in  tbe 
North  Atlantic  It  blew  or  had  been 
lilowlng,  and  far  down  the  coast  the 
recoil  of  water  was  flung.  Out  here, 
watching  the  river  sat  an  old  Moor, 
who,  the  Shereef  told  me,  had  been 
till  recently  the  cqptnlu  of  tbe  iiort — 
a  man  who  knew  the  bar  as  no  one  else 
knew  It.  But  merchants  complalne<l 
that  he  would  not  take  risks,  that 
their  vessels  lay  idle  outside  while  be 
forbade  the  ligbters  to  go  out.  So  a 
new  man  was  appointed  in  his  place. 


and  thirty  Moors  out  of  two  lighters 
were  drowned  In  one  day. 

He  Iiad  nothing  cheerful  to  say  to  na. 
"You  mlBsed  your  chance  yesterday" — 
"When?"  (la  answer  to  our  question) 
"Allah  knows.  Perliape  in  a  week." 
KeTerthetees  tbe  delay  seemed  impoa- 
slble.  Tbe  day  was  so  calm,  the  ana 
BO  strong.  It  seemed  certain  we  should 
only  have  one  tide  more  to  wait. 
Even  to-day,  the  sea  might  possibly 
run  down.  High  as  It  was  It  was  not 
so  high  that  we  could  afford  to  go 
away;  tliere  might  come  a.  change  In 
tlie  afternoon,  and  the  A'dAob  slip  out 
— without  us. 

No  change  came.  That  aftemocn 
we  went  aboard  again,  and  eatabllabed 
ourselves  as  best  we  could  In  the  cabin. 
But  the  captain  was  gloomy  company. 
Things  bad  got  on  his  nerves:  tbe 
death,  tile  delays,  the  fcnr  of  a.  heavy 
trouble  with  his  employers;  and  be 
lamented  himself  without  ceasing.  We 
turned  in  early,  but  I  heard  him  go 
on  deck  almut  two.  I  heard  too  what 
took  liim  tliere — the  sound  of  tbe  ris- 
ing bar.      In  a  minute  he  returned. 

"1  may  tell  you,"  tie  said,  "that  we 
have  no  more  chance  of  crossing  that 
bar  to-morrow  than  of  going  to 
heaven." 

That  was  only  the  Iwgtnning.  For 
tbe  reat  of  the  small  honrs,  I  lay  toss- 
ing and  tlateulng  to  groans  from  the 
skipper's  cabin;  and  when  at  last  about 
dawn  1  beard  blm  strop  a  razor,  I 
Jumped  up  and  asked  peremptory  ques- 
tions as  to  what  lie  wanted  it  for.  It 
was  a  positive  relief  to  go  and  attraid 
tbe  funeral. 

Yet  even  with  that,  grim  comedy 
also  was  mingled.  We  followed  the 
body  to  tbe  Christians'  burying  gronnd 
—the  Moors,  wbo  attended  in  great 
numbers,  stopping  at  the  gate;  we  lis- 
tened fn  heavy  rain  to  the  burial  ser- 
vice; and  then  we  came  away  to  prose- 
cute an  Inquiry  for  the  captain's  coat. 

For  In   the  confusion   of  departure 
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from  tbe  boat.  Home  ol  tke  sick  mau's 
clothea  had  been  left  Bad  apparel  ol 
the  captain's  taken  instead — a  coat  and 
trouaen,  and  to  the  coat  pocket  wan 
rbe  manlfeat  of  Ills  cargo.  Inquiry 
fielded  no  result,  and  a  grim  euspicion 
began  to  grow  up — balf-MrlouB,  half- 
jesting  in  ita  origin — that  the  corpse 
had  been  buried  In  ao  other  clotbea 
than  these,  and  that  the  SaboV*  maol- 
fest  was  In  the  Hnglieh  Gmisura  coffin. 
The  more  we  dlacuaaed,  the  more  we 
Inclined  to  the  Tlew  that  If  not  the 
captain's  coat,  at  least  hla  trooaers  bad 
had  the  burial  service  read  over  them 
that  day.  One  ma;  Judge  of  the  ef- 
fect on  a  man  in  his  state  of  nerren. 

Again  I  went  on  mj  pilgrloiage  to 
the  bar,  again  we  found  the  old  pilot; 
and  again  the  bar  raged  in  fury.  Half- 
a-doEen  Hoors  were  there  chatting  to- 
gether, philosophic  folk.  I  stood  by 
myself  In  an  embrasure  of  tlte  ram- 
parts and  cursed  the  waves  with  nn 
anger  as  unreasonable  as  their  own. 

Africa  is  the  place  to  teach  you  wby 
primitive  man  had  Oods.  Modem 
engineering  would  dredge  a  channel 
through  that  bar,  and  people  might 
trome  and  go  as  they  pleased;  modem 
government  would  build  roads  aild 
bridges  and  police  them,  so  that  who- 
erer  did  not  care  to  go  by  water  need 
not  stay  like  a  rat  In  a  trap,  with  an 
inaccessible  destination  only  fifty  miles 
off.  But  without  modem  contrivances 
your  movements  are  the  concern  of  tlie 
'  weather.  I,  not  reallaing  bow  fully 
this  was  tbe  case,  bad  parted  with  the 
horses  and  males,  which  gave  me  at 
least  an  alternative;  and  now  the  bar 
witb  whatever  power  controlled  It  had 
me  absolutely  at  Its  mercy.  That  was 
how  men  felt  wtien  they  prayed  to 
roseldoD. 

I  have  never  hated  anything  with 
tbe  same  detestation  as  I  bated  that 
bar.  In  sheer  loathing  I  turned  from 
It — but  Ita  sound  followed  me  as  1  went 
back  to  tbe  town.    There  in  the  tiny 
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Bpaniah  caf4  I  found  tbe  captain  and 
with  him  two  other  Europeans,  one  an 
Bngllshmau  who  had  hospitably  In- 
vited me  to  shoot  next  day  If  tbe 
weather  stared  bad.  While  we  sat 
and  talked,  came  a  messenger  bring- 
ing— glorious  tropliy — the  missing  gar- 
ments. I  think  It  was  from  then  ttiat 
the  captain's  spirits  began  to  recover. 

We  set  out  for  the  ship  and  got  Into 
the  boat  manned  by  two  Portuguese 
sailors.  It  was  blowing  very  strong, 
and  they  hoisted  tbe  big  lateen  sail 
with  which  we  had  come  ashore  that 
morning,  not  without  a  risky  man<En- 
vre  In  the  strojig  current.  Now  the 
sail  was  nearly  taken  out  of  their 
hands  as  they  shook  It  out,  and  In  the 
flurry  the  captain's  hat  went  over- 
board and  drifted  away  to  leeward. 
"It's  a  dollar,"  he  said;  "I  won't  let  it 
go."  So  we  put  her  after  it,  picked  It 
up.  and  again  ivegan  to  hoist  the  sail. 
Bat  the  wind  had  taken  ber  far  out 
In  tbe  flood  water,  and  while  the  men 
were  still  straggling  to  fix  the  hook  of 
the  tackle  on  to  the  spar,  tlie  wind  in 
the  half-fnrled  canvas  drove  ber  head- 
long and  there  was  u  sharp  bump.  Hhe 
bounded  oO,  but  next  moment  a  stream 
of  water  told  us  what  liappened.  She 
had  hit  the  fluke  of  an  old  anchor,  and 
smashed  u  handsome  hole  lu  her  t>ot- 
tom.  It  was  down  aail  then  and  pull 
your  best  back  to  the  wharf;  she  Just 
made  It.  By  the  time  we  had  her 
hauled  clear  and  could  see  the  dam- 
age, a  message  came  down  to  me  with 
hospitable  Invitations  to  stay  ashore 
that  night  Instead  of  going  atraard.  As 
we  were  to  start  early  for  shooting 
next  day  I  accepted  gladly,  and  did 
not  return  to  tbe  Nabob  till  the  after- 
noon— a  day  that  had  gone  pleasantly, 
tramping  with  a  gun — flrst  through 
scrubby  upland  after  woodcock  (not  to 
be  found),  then  along  the  river  where 
famous  snipe  grounds  were  flooded  out, 
nnd  finally  through  glorious  orange 
groves,    wiipr**  wp   prowled   incongni- 
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ODsly  guQ  Id  hand  under  trees  golden 
with  fruit,  over  ground  littered  wltb 
oranges,  and  wblte  wltb  maaj'-flowered 
unrclaaus. 

Our  bag  was  all  oranges— oranges  of 
every  kind,  but  above  all  tbe  Tange- 
rine, exquisite,  plump  and  Juicy  In  tbat 
day  of  sun.  I  brougbt  my  welcome 
with  me  back  to  the  Nalto1>. 

Whether  It  was  tbat  tbe  captain  and 
I  had  heightened  each  other's  gloom 
or  no  I  cannot  tell:  but  anyhow  we 
met  In  good  spirits.  Tbe  bar  Indeed 
ran  high  as  ever,  though  the  day  was 
dead  calm:  but  he  said  he  bad  decided 
to  think  no  more  about  It,  and  so 
did  I. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  next  day  It 
looked  at  least  hopeful.  Again  I  went 
to  the  look-out  station,  again  1  san- 
breakers  less  fierce  Indeed,  but  1  knew 
too  well  bow  quickly  they  would  rise. 
It  was  a  serious  matter,  for  the  tldf 
waa  that  day  at  tlve:  IF  this  cbnnce 
failed  there  would  be  two  days  of  dark 
tides  when  we  could  not  get  out  even 
with  smooth  water.  I  luucbed  wltb 
my  hospitable  friends  us  bore,  uud 
found  them  none  too  certain:  still 
steam  was  being  got  on  the  Vobob,  and 
boats  were  coming  and  going.  About 
three  1  went  out.  If  the  deck  hud 
been  full  before,  now  It  was  overUow- 
ing,  and  on  tbe  bridge  stood  and 
chatted  a  whole  army  of  Mecca  pll' 
grlms.  Then  at  half-past  tbree  the 
pilot  came  aboard.  He  would  as  yet 
say  nothing  certain:  and  presently  to 
my  despair  he  rowed  off.  The  cap- 
tain's despair  was  even  greater:  be 
balled  him  In  bis  emphatic  Hugo,  but 
the  Moor,  dlgnlUeil  In  his  blue-and- 
wblte  robes,  took  no  notice,  and  went 
quietly  on  bis  way.  Then  followed 
an  hour  of  anxiety,  uud  at  last  we  saw 
the  flag  and  moved  down.  Breakers 
showed  again  over  the  spit,  and  iu  the 
very  river  tbey  stopped  us  for  a  last 
load — some  cases  of  eggs — each  some 
four  feet  each  way.       The  boat  was 


slowed  down,  tbe  lighter  grappled  to 
her,  and  in  frantic  haste  tbe  crates 
were  swung  aloft  and  deposited  in  the 
single  spot  on  deck  where  one  found 
dear  footing.  The  captain  let  her  go. 
and  with  tbe  lighter  still  grappled  to 
her,  she  started  down  the  channel.  1 
can  still  see  tbe  poise  of  one  of  Ibe 
boatmen — a  splendid  falr-hafred  fellow, 
erect  on  the  bows,  one  hand  tightly 
grasping  tbe  tow-rope.  They  cast  off 
from  us  opposite  to  the  wharf,  and 
then  came  Impassioned  shouts  from  thr 
agent  on  shore  bidding  the  c:iptiiin  Bto|i 
for  three  more  pussengers.  I  said  to 
him,  "Don't  stop  for  your  mother,"  and 
he  replied  grimly,  "I  wouldn't";  so  It 
happened  that  an  American  million- 
aire on  his  way  down  from  Fex  wltb 
the  Sultan's  escort  bad  to  go  borne 
overland. 

Heaven  kno»-s  there  was  enough  uu 
that  boat  already,  uiiart  Trom  any 
chances  of  big  wuves  getting  bigger. 
Un  the  bridge  the  captain  and  tbe  man 
at  tbe  wheel  were  uHlng  their  elbows 
vigorously  to  clear  a  tittle  space  round 
them,  white  lUe  -Vubob  was  getting  out: 
close  In  now  under  the  fort  (and  Iten- 
the  pilot  dropped  off  in  bis  bout),  then 
light  out  on  tbe  bar  itself  abreast  i>r 
the  league-long  line  of  breakers,  that 
happily  here  In  the  river  channel  wen- 
not  break  big  ut  present. 

Very  slowly,  going  heavy  wltb  her 
freight  like  a  woman  far  gone,  she 
swam  out,  sidled  up  and  over  the 
first,  the  second,  tbe  third,  the  fourth, 
and  1  heard  the  man  at  the  wheel  suy. 
"Full  speed  now,  captain,"  an  be  sjiuu 
the  helm  over  to  slant  her  down  the 
Hlope  of  ttie  last  But  the  captain  kept 
her  as  she  was:  she  ducked  over  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  then  came  the 
one  he  was  waiting  for,  and  had  seen 
coming — a  great  mound  of  green  water. 
Very  slowly  she  rose  almost  to  tbe  tup. 
then  I  saw  It  fall  In  on  her,  and  I  saw 
ttte  man  in  the  bows  run  to  cover.  I 
Htarted  to  do  the  same,  thinking  to  p-t 
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behind  tbe  wind  awning,  but  I  bad 
counted  without  the  Shereef,  who 
seized  me  In  a  strong  grip  and  held  me 
where  I  was,  while  a  masB  of  tbe  wave 
toppled  clean  over  ui.  It  aeema  be 
thought  I  was  going  to  fall  overboard, 
and  waa  aurprlaed  to  find  my  graUtade 
eo  small  ai  I  ran  down  to  change  my 
drenched  garments. 

1  came  up  again  to  congratulate  the 
captain,  but  found  him  far  from  bapp7. 
and  wishing  he  was  round  Cape  Spar- 
tei.  He  bad  aiwut  fifty  miles  to  run 
and  a  fine  evening;  so  It  seemed  to  me 
that  tbougb  her  paddle  was  three  parts 
under  water  all  was  rosy  enough.  But 
presently  as  she  began  to  go  with  a 
queer  kick,  like  a  lame  horse,  and  the 
slight  list  to  one  side  grew  accentu- 
ated, I  realized  that  if  ever  a  light 
wind  rose  we  should  be  much  safer 
ashore.  The  fifty  pilgrims  were  strewn 
In  heaps,  almost  to  a  man  deadly  sea- 
sick and  all  deadly  nervous,  for  tbey 
had  never  been  on  the  sea  before.  We 
tried  to  shift  them  to  tbe  port  side  to 
ease  tbe  list,  but  it  was  like  moving 
sheep.  After  dark  It  grew  cold  and  I 
thongbt  to  leave  the  bridge.  But  the 
decks  were  piled  thick  with  cargo,  tbe 
ship  rolled,  and  the  least  that  could 
happen  to  me  was  to  walk  on  two  or 
three  prostrate  Moors.  Tbe  captain 
said  that  he  would  not  stay  to  pick  me 
up,  and  things  being  as  they  were  I 
staT«d  where  I  was  till  we  reached 
Tangier  roads,  and  settled  in  to  pass 
the  night  till  we  could  get  pratique  and 
go  ashore  In  the  momlog. 

I  never  was  so  glad  to  be  off  a  boat. 
T  felt  free  again — able  to  defy  weather 
and  the  gods  of  the  weather.  And, 
were  I  living  In  Laralche,  I  would  do 
my  best  like  any  other  European  to 
be  free — free  to  come  and  go  nnd  to 
transact  business  without  any  avoid- 
able hindrance. 

That  Is  one  aspect  of  the  (luestion, 
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but  a  Journey  In  Morocco  shows  tbe 
other  side.  Tbe  Moor  has  bis  own  way 
of  life,  In  bis  own  countiT  which  he 
has  chosen:  he  Is  tolerant  of  many 
tlUnga,  to  us  Intolerable.  Only  one 
thing  win  stir  blm  to  violent  action, 
and  that  Is  the  fear  of  radical  change 
— tbe  fear  of  the  European.  "Plant  a 
tree  and  It  will  grow  to  your  profit, 
plant  a  man  and  he  will  root  out,"  says 
the  Moor's  own  proverb.  Who  Is  to 
say  that  tbe  Moor  la  unwise  to  refu^je 
to  allow  the  European  leave  to  plant 
himself  or  be  planted  In  .Morocco? 
When  some  speculators  tame  to  the 
late  Sultan  with  a  request  for  mining 
concessions,  he  answered  gravely  tbat 
under  the  soil  In  Morocco  were  mauy 
djlnns;  once  let  out  these  bad  spirits. 
It  might  be  hard  to  get  them  In  agulu. 
The  answer  was  probably  put  down 
for  a  trait  of  superstltloa;  but  everj' 
Moor  knew  what  djlnns  were  meant. 

Coveted  by  many  natlous,  propped 
up  by  competing  jfiilousles,  Morocco 
remains  a  piece  of  tbe  old  world.  To 
Its  Inhabitants  a  harbor  or  bridge  or 
road  seems  built  to  let  the  Europeiius 
In  on  tbelr  fastnesses.  At  present 
tbey  hare  what  niay  well  lie  cboaeu 
liefore  i-oads  or  bridges,  even  before 
steam-engines  and  telegraphs:  they 
have  peace  of  mind,  a  way  of  life  that 
suits  them,  and  a  faith  which  tbey 
believe.  At  the  other  end  of  Afrlcii,  Ku- 
rope  has  established  a  focal  centre 
where  for  seven  days  In  every  week 
and  twenty-four  hours  In  every  daj- 
men  are  tearing  at  earth's  entrails:  It  Is 
much  If  on  Christmas  morning  thty 
remit  the  labor  after  gold.  in  .Mo- 
rocco there  are  gold  mines.  If  an- 
other Johannesburg  sprang  up  tlicrc. 
who,  I  wonder,  would  be  the  gainers? 
Not  tbe  Moors  assuredly:  and,  feeling 
this,  friendly  as  they  may  be  with  this 
or  that  white  man,  they  fend  off  tbe 
contact  of  Europe  like  ii  iiestlleuLi-. 
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The  war  had  lasted  for  nearly  q  year, 
imd  tbe  lalandere  were  getting  veir 
tired  of  It  This  particular  war  had 
liecn  immensel;  popular  to  begin  witb. 
Even  the  Labor  members  had  given  It 
■a  lukewann  benediction.  Here  was  a 
Ciise  of  a  great  big  boUying  Power 
Hiiueezing  the  life  ont  of  a  little  nation 
a  tenth  ber  size.  Clearly  a  case  In 
which  It  was  righteous  for  the  Island- 
ers to  Interfere.  But  Instead  of  dry- 
docking  their  sbipB  and  calling  In  their 
I'eserves,  what  must  they  do  bnt  trust 
a:  first  to  moral  suasion  and  peaceful 
protests.  Teutonla  and  moral  suastonl 
As  well  attack  an  Ironclad  with  a  brad- 
flwl  as  expect  her  to  listen  to  a  protest 
unbacked  by  fleets  and  armies. 

Now  the  Islanders  sre  slow  to  anger. 
Imt  being  angry,  even  their  rulers  obey 
them.  The  last  straw,  after  months  of 
futile  negotiations,  was  placed  on  the 
Inlanders'  back  by  a  certain  Teutonic 
comet  of  horse  named  Scbultz,  who 
barbarously  did  to  death  an  Islander 
named  Jones— an  Inoffensive  bagman 
who.  despite  rumors  of  war,  was 
quietly  pushing  bis  flrm's  wares  la  the 
Ten  tonic  capital. 

To  him,  sitting  at  his  ease  in  a  cafd 
with  a  mug  of  cool  lager  before  him, 
one  evening  appeared  Schnltz,  the  bet- 
ter for  drink  and  spoiling  for  a  quarrel. 
Says  Schultz,  "You  verdomt ,  Islander, 
drink  damnation  to  your  pig  of  a 
king."  Jones,  meek  man.  proteets;  no 
use.  Schultz,  amidst  plaudltI^  tries  to 
force  the  liquor  down  his  throat.  The 
slow  Island  temper  blazes  out,  and 
comet  Schultz,  to  bis  Infinite  amaze- 
m«it,  finds  himself  lying  on  his  back 
lu  a  pool  of  beer,  stars  twinkling  be- 
fore an  eye  which  will  nudoubtedly  be 
black  ere  morning.  Wrathfully  rising, 
he  draws  bis  sword  and  transfixes 
Jones,  the  point  standing  ont  a  foot  or 
f>n   beyond  his  poor  respectable  back. 


li'or  this  murder  the  comet  Is  sentenced 
to  one  year's , detention  In  a  fortress, 
afterwards  reduced  to  six  monttiB  on 
account  of  "the  alight  offered  to  the 
uniform  and  the  great  provocation  re- 
ceived." 

Jenkins's  ears  over  again.  War  at 
last  Is  seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  with 
"Remember  Jones"  for  a  battl»«rT, 
the  Islanders  slowly  make  their  pr^a- 
rations.  Democracy  Is  as  modi  en- 
raged by  an  outrage  upoa.,oiie  of  Its 
members  as  ever  was  king  by  an  as- 
persion upon  bis  title. 

Then  one  bright  summer  morning 
the  Island  bums  like  a  hive  of  angry 
bees  with  the  news  that  Teuton  cruis- 
ers are  already  summoning  the  lo- 
land's  trade,  and  that  all  ships  flying 
the  red  duster  In  Teuton  porta  have 
been  seized.  It  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, It  might  have  been  prevented, 
hut  as  a  fact  it  was  neither. 

Follows  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
read  with  much  pomp  from  the  summit 
of  many  flights  of  steps.  The  naval 
schools  break  up  aUie  Me,  lieutenants 
take  up  tbelr  war  appointments,  the 
ports  are  patrolled,  and  the  fleets  get 
to  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  throws  a  tiny 
fraction  of  his  hosts  upon  shipboard, 
making  use  of  the  shipping  ao  kindly 
lent  to  him  by  the  Islanders.  An 
armada  pnts  to  sea,  but  once  more  the 
weather,  luck,  and  an  Island  admlnl 
keq)  the  white  shores  intact 

Such  Teutons  as  reach  the  beach 
have  no  further  Interest  in  mattws 
mundane;  but  the  bulk  of  them  rettm 
In  safety.  The  Island  admiral  la  killed 
when  on  the  point  of  victory,  and 
nothing  catastrophlcal  takes  place. 
Thenceforward  tor  many  months  a 
close  blockade  of  the  great  Teutonic 
war  harbora  provides  but  scant  ct^y 
for  the  halfpenny  press.     The  Island 
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stocks  and  shares  go  dowu,  war  debt 
is  piled  on,  but  their  ports  are  open 
and  th^r  trade  flourlshea. 

Now  let  08  have  a  lo<A  nt  the  bluc-k- 
adlng  fleets.  There  are  two  at  tlrnui, 
one  with  a  base  at  a  "certain  apotf'  In 
Daneland  Koardlng  the  Belts.  Thla 
admiral  baa  convored  the  hundred  and 
fifty  thoosand  fighting  men  of  the  la- 
land  to  the  Daneland  frontl«',  and  this 
little  army,  Joining  bands  with  the 
Daneland  little  army,  has  already 
fought  in  two  bloody  encountws.  The 
ayhHny  ig  eQual,  but  ttiat  great  giant, 
whose  iltUe  finger  Is  thicker  than  the 
loins  of  a  host.  Power  of  Sea,  pressing 
from  the  two  Banks,  prevents  mnch 
advance  of  the  Teuton  mllHons.  The 
south  of  Daneland  Is  overrun,  but  no 
more,  and  notlilng  Teutonic  enters  or 
leaves  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  or 
tbe  Little.  Mare  BalUcum  Is  mare 
(datwtMN. 

On  the  other  side  tbe  Frisian  rivers 
are  closed  too.  Teuton  oversea  trade 
ia  at  a  standstill.  Now  and  again  some 
speedy  cruiser  escapes  the  cordon  and 
sinks  a  few  Island  mercbantm^i  tw- 
fore  sharing  their  fate.  In^ore  are 
tbe  light  craft  of  the  blockad^v— de- 
stroyera,  torpedo-boats,  IS-knot  plcket- 
Imats,  tbe  latest  thing  la  Hubmarinea. 
For  them  at  all  times  life  is  strennous. 
The  Teutonic  torpedo  men  are  chafing 
at  inaction,  and  now  and  again  get 
leave  to  try  a  fall  with  tbe  enemy. 
Tben  there  is  a  spitting  and  a  cracking 
of  small  guns  and  a  firing  of  rockets. 
The  quick  advent  of  a  "scout"  from 
the  offing  sends  the  Teutons  scurrying 
back.  They  sro  biding  their  time,  re- 
pairing their  ships  damaged  in  tbe 
great  fight  off  Yarmouth,  hoping  to 
wear  ont  tbe  Islanders  and  their  pa- 
tience In  the  winter  alorms. 

Tbe  heavy  sqnadrons  of  the  block- 
sders  ke^  well  away — out  at  sea,  up 
and  down,  ever  cbanglo^  tbeir  path 
for  fear  of  meeting  Makuroff's  fate, 
ready    for    the    Instant    huiuiuous    by 


wlrelesH  from  the  light  cntft  inshore. 
Kegularly  they  are  relieved,  a  ship  at 
II  tunc;  but  tbe  Island  dockyards  Hre 
rull,  and  repairs  are  slow.  "Nut 
enough  to  muke  iiiilte  certain,"  ihe  ad- 
mirals report,  unil  tbe  Clyde  :iud  the 
Tyne  and  tbe  Dockyard  matejH  (stung 
to  a  reasonable  activity  for  once  in 
their  lives)  vie  with  oue  another  iu 
patching  and  shifting  and  renewing. 
So  It  goes  on  through  tbe  winter, 
and  the  spring  comes  round  and  the 
early  summer,  and  men  shake  their 
heada  and  say  It  is  a  stalemate,  longing 
for  peace. 

In  tbe  fleet  on  the  Frisian  Islands 
let  ns  consider  a  certain  torpedo-boat, 
.\it.  210.  She  was  a  good  boat,  her 
haggard  lieutenant  would  tell  you,— 
one  of  tbe  best.  Fairly  new,  carrying 
three  IS-in.  torpedo-tubes,  two  of 
which  could  be  fired  on  either  broad- 
aide,  and  three  S-ponnder  Hotcbkles 
gnus.  A  Maxim  bad  also  t)eeu 
mounted  amidships  since  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  war,— a  useful  weapon  In 
a  scurrying  midnight  fight.  She  could 
steam  twenty-five  kuots  at  a  pinch, 
and  rolled  like  Oeheima  in  an  earth- 
quake, as  her  stib  said. 

She  had  been  a  lucky  boat;  had  been 
In  and  out  of  several  tiot  little 'scraps 
Inshore  without  losing  a  man  killed, 
though  several  of  her  original  crew 
were  recovering  from  honorable 
wounds  at  Haslar.  Disreputable  she 
looked,  for  there  was  little  time  for 
Iialntlng  In  those  days;  but  her  skipper, 
a  two-stripe  lieutenant  called  Uacklu- 
Qun,  and  a  first-rate  sailor,  knew  her 
to  be  staunch  and  well-found,  while 
tbe  anxious  commodore  of  the  division 
of  boats  she  belonged  to  always  felt  a 
little  less  anxious  tiian  usual  when  he 
knew  that  ItO  fonned  the  apex  of  tbe 
wedge,  which  as  night  fell  stood  In 
and  up  the  broad  river  as  far  as  tbe.v 
might  dare— so  far  ttiat  when  very  dar- 
ing they  could  see,  under  tbe  searcli- 
llglit'a  glare,  tbe  great  boom  protecting 
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tUe  barlxH*  montli  witliiu.  It  la  a.  river 
wblch  flows  some  mtlea  Into  tbe  sea 
after  It  bae  left  the  land  beblnd  It.  It 
runs  between  treacheroua,  BhlftfnK 
saada  for  tbree  leagues  or  bo  before  It 
joins  with  the  deep  water.  Across 
the  sands  are  little  rivulets  of  water, 
where  fishing- boa ta  and  small  sailing 
craft  may  find  a  way,  even  at  the  low- 
est tide,  If  they  have  n  practised  mas- 
ter. These  sands  had  taken  toll  of 
the  Islanders'  flotilla;  the  bones  of  two 
destroyers  lay  bleaching— one  on  Hohe 
reef,  the  other  on  the  Voslaap  sand— 
and  served  as  beeccMiB  to  the  survivors. 
Mines  there  had  been  at  first,  which 
had  proved  equally  damaging  to  either 
aide,  blowing  np  on  one  and  the  same 
day  a  Teuton  cruiser  and  an  Island 
torpedo-gunboat.  After  that  the  Teu- 
tons themselveH  removed  what  they 
could,  or  sent  them  adrift  down  tbe 
river,  whence  they  went  to  sea  and 
blew  up  a  Gallic  merchantman  or  two, 
being  no  nice  respecters  of  ..neutrals' 
rights. 

The  laliinders,  by  the  operation  known 
as  "creeping,"  had  removed  moat  of 
the  rest,  so  that,  apart  from  its  uneasy 
shoala,  the  river  was  as  navigable  as 
a  river  can  be  when  all  Its  customary 
lights,'  buoys,  and  beacona  have  been 
removed. 

On  a  sunny  morning,  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  towards  the  end  of  May.  yon 
might  have  seen  SIO  slowly  steaming 
out  of  the  river  to  where  her  parent 
ship  lay  rolling  slightly  In  the  easy  sea. 
She  had  been  on  duty  all  night,  and 
now  had  twelve  hours  In  the  second 
line,  during  which  time  she  had  to  coal 
—for  It  had  been  found  essential  to 
coal  even  torpedo-boats  at  sea— and 
take  in  any  ammunition  and  supplies 
which  were  wanted. 

The  gunner  was  In  charge  on  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  little  werdmom  the 
lieutenant  and  his  sub  were  making 
n  very  mixed  meal,  which  was  either 
.in  early  breakfast  or  a  latlsh  supper. 


The  lieutenant  seemed  tbooghtlal; 
pi-esently,  "They  seemed  mighty  qnlet 
up  the  river  last  nl^t,"  he  sxld. 

"v'es,"  answered  the  snb,  a  vary  tall, 
athletic-looking  boy,  who  would  bare 
had  fair  hair  and  pink  cheats  If  be 
had  been  an  undergmdnate  and  not  a 
torpedo-boat  enb  in  war-time.  "Yea. 
sir,  there  were  only  one  or  two  picket- 
boats  about,  as  far  aa  I  saw,  and  ttiat 
battery  on  the  point  seemed  too  bored 
to  fire  even  when  they  had  ns  under 
the  searchlight" 

"Rum  thing;  don't  understand  tbe 
beggars,"  muttered  the  lieutenant  "If 
only  we  could  get  through  that  d— d 
boom.  I'd  give  e  year's  pay  to  know 
what  they  were  doing  behind  It  and 
if  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of 
getting  through  I'd  go  for  it  Those 
fellows  In  the  forts  have  got  so  slack 
that  they  wonldn't  wake  up  till  we 
were  right  on  top  of  it  But.  we  could 
never  get  through.  It's  no  good  wast- 
ing any  more  torpedoes  at  It  either. 
They've  got  a  light  wooden  scre«i  or 
something  in  front  of  it  whlrti  Is 
iKiund  to  explode  a  torpedo  too  soon 
for  It  to  do  any  harm." 

"The  only  chance  would  be  to  take 
the  dinghy  and  go  and  put  some  gun- 
cotton  on  It,"  said  tbe  snb. 

"No,  that  would  be  no  good,"  the 
other  answered;  "they'd  spot  you  at 
once.  They've  got  used  to  seeing  our 
boats  at  long  range  and  don't  waste 
ammunition  now,  but  they'd  wake  np 
fast  enough  If  a  dinghy  came  drifting 
up  the  river.  There  wouldn't  bo  one 
chance  In  a  million  that  it  would  gat 
through." 

"Well  then,  let  me  have  a  swim  for 
It  sir."  laughed  the  snb. 

"Swim?"  ...  the  older  man  thought 
awhile.  "By  Jove,  why  not?  Thnv 
might  be  a  chance.  But  they've  got 
wire  hawsers  out  across  the  channel 
.1f  st  below  the  Bay  on  the  Havm  aide, 
with  a  netting  on  tbe  top,  on  purpose 
tn  stop  floating  mines  coming  up.  or 
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utOtliiug  of  the  sort.  YuiiM  linve  to 
take  a  raft-load  of  gHU-cottoii  witb  foci 
to  do  any  good,  ami  you  would  never 
get  It  Into  tbe  Bay  na  tliiit  Hide.  Thos« 
iieta  won't  stop  a  torpedo.— we've  sent 
aereml  tbrougb  It.  you  know.  Ban- 
t-ury  In  the  Cenllpcile  waa  telling  me 
about  It  the  other  duy.  But  they  will 
Klop  anythioK  else,  Tlie  only  coiieelv- 
uhle  cliunce  would  lie  tu  get  round 
under  the  Etkwarden  ahorp.  It's  ahoal 
water  right  up  to  tbe  ]>olut  there— look 
lit  the  cbart,— dries  right  out  at  low 
tide.  In  ract.  though  tbere  are  bIx 
fntbonis  Just  round  the  comer  In  tbe 
liay.  But  tbe  tide  runs  like  a  mlll- 
I'aoe.  You  t-ould  do  nothing  even  If 
you  did  drift  up  pust  tbe  iKiliit." 

They  got  out  the  already  well-known 
(hart  and  pored  over  It  attentively, 

■'Let's  see."  said  tbe  sub;  "Ifs  five 
Ibousaud  yards  across  from  one  side 
to  tbe  other.  One  couldn't  swim  It. 
Tbese  nettings  are  only  In  the  Haven 
'-hanuel,  ain't  tbey?" 

■'Yes.  You  see  It  would  di>  no  good 
Kettlnj;  Into  the  Bay  by  the  eastern 
•.'biinnel.  There's  deep  water,  but  It's 
watched,  and  the  Bay  Itself  Is  such  a 
labyrlntb  of  sboals  that  one  could 
hardly  get  across  to  the  Haven  at 
night,  even  In  a  picket-boat.  205  tried 
It  a  week  ago,  but  It  was  no  use:  she 
was  spotted  at  once,  and  had  to  run 
for  IL" 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should 
like  to  do— make  Old  Mortality  tow  me 
there,  and  then  let  her  loose  against 
the  boom." 

Tbe  lieutenant  laughed.  "You  bad 
lietter  take  Tiny  Tim  and  make  a  tan- 
dem of  them,"  be  said. 

The  sub  did  not  answer;  be  seemeil 
lost  In  thought,  and  presently  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  gunner  and 
tbe  engineer  warrant  offlcer,  who  both 
cHine  in  to  feed  when  tbe  lieutenant 
went  on  deck. 

Coaling  was  finished  by  ten  o'clock, 
tbe  coat  being  slung  on  board  In  sacks 


from  the  derrick  arm  of  the  dqtot  ship. 
Then  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  all 
hands  but  the  two  seamen  on  duty 
slept  the  sle^  of  utter  fatigue. 

About  fonr  o'clock  the  lieutenant 
woke  up;  both  warrant  officers  were 
snoring  soundly,  but  the  sob  was 
missing.  lie  tumbled  out  of  his  bunk 
and  went  on  deck,  where  to  his  aston- 
tahmeut  he  found  the  sub  and  an 
L.T.O.  doing  something  to  one  of  the 
forward  torpedoes,  the  stern  end  of 
which,  as  far  as  tbe  air-chamber, 
was  protruding  from  Its  tube. 

"What  In  Hades  are  you  up  tor'  he 
said,  angry  that  bis  already  carefully 
adjusted  weapons  should  be  touched 
without  his  orders.  Tbe  sub  looked 
sheepish.  .Macklnnon  examined  closely 
the  work  the  two  had  been  engaged 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  pro- 
peller shafting  of  a  torpedo  is  hollow, 
forming  an  exhaust-plpc  for  the  air 
from  the  engines.  Iiit<i  this  orlQce  the 
L.T.O.  (which  being  Interpreted  signi- 
fies leading  torpedo-man)  was  fitting 
something  which  looked  like  a  thick 
broom-handle,  but  was  really  the  pole 
or  rammer  used  for  pushing  the  tor- 
pedo home  in  the  tube.  This  Stave 
was  now  wedged  tight  Into  the  tor- 
pedo's tall,  and  three  external  grooves 
were  cut  in  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  ex- 
haust air  to  escape.  A  spade-handle 
arrangement  was  swivelled  on  to  tbe 
rammer's  end  so  that  the  bundle  could 
be  grasped  and  held  when  the  rammer 
revolved  With  the  shafting.  A  light 
broke  upon  Macklnnon.  "You  young 
Hcoundrel,  you  ought  to  be  court- 
ma  rti  a  lied.  Do  you  really  want  to 
have  a  gor' 

"Yea,  sir.  please." 

"How  are  you  going  to  work  these 
gndgeta?" 

Tbe  sub  explained. 

"Are  those  exhaust-holes  In  the  ram- 
mer big  enough?" 

The  stop-valve  was  turned/ on  t 
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the  air  liiased  cbeerfully   out  of   the 
grooves. 
"Take  tbe  clamp  off  and  see  If  she'll 

The  fitop-valve  ^^^aa  ctoaed  while  the 
(L.T.O.  took  off  the  clamp  aecurlug  the 
propellere;  th^i  he  screwed  It  cqven, 
laid  the  water-trlpper  flat,  and  pulled 
back  the  starting  lever:  the  propellers 
whizzed  round  Tlcloualy  enough. 

"Seems  all  right,"  said  Macklnnon. 
"That  will  do.  Now,"  to  the  sab, 
"you'd  better  come  below  and  explain 
to  me  exactly  what  It  la  you  want  to 
try  and  do." 

The  sub  told  me  the  story  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  he— a  aub  no  longer 
—and  I  were  sitting  at  our  ease  watch- 
ing the  pretty  procession  ot  a  summer's 
morning  up  and  down  tbe  Ladles' 
Mile. 

"Macklnnon  behaved  like  a  brick," 
he  said,  "once  he  had  got  over  the  Jar 
or  my  addling  about  with  Old  Mortal- 
ity without  his  letive.  We  tiad  a  lower- 
deck  wag  on  board  wtio  had  nick- 
named our  three  torpedoes.  The  other 
two  were  Tiny  Tim  and  Oliver  Twist. 
—because  the  one  was  a  trifle  small  In 
the  gauge,  and  Oliver  had  n  gyro 
which  never  gave  much  of  n 
diagram  —  mode  him  go  a  bit  queer 
towards  the  end  of  a  run.  A  xtlcky 
rotary  valve  It  was,  I  suppose,  or  else 
the  bearings  of  one  of  the  gymbala 
were  too  loose  or  too  tight.  Why  Old 
Mortality  I  can't  say,  but  It  was  not  a 
bad  name  as  things  turned  oat 

"We  stood  up  the  river  at  nightfall, 
with  a  destroyer  iiii  either  beam  and 
half  a  dozen  mure  spread  out  fan- 
shaped  behind.  A  't.b.'  was  nlways 
put  in  front  ns  lielut;  less  valuable  if 
she  discovered  a  luliie-fleld;  also,  of 
course,  because  she  would  draw  less 
water.  It  was  not  liiiig  before  we  ran 
across  some  of  tbe  Teuton  boats  aud 
had  the  usual  perfunctory  sorap;  but 
both  sides  bad  orders  not  to  engage 
seriously  unless  the  enemy  became  too 


euterpi'Isiug,  so  we  lianled  off  a  bit  and 
lay  qnlet  It  was  a  very  dark  olght. 
and  the  tide  had  been  flowing  petli^Kt 
an  hour  and  a  hnlf.  The  searchlights 
In  the  distance  on  either  side  of  tbe 
Kitrance  to  tbe  Bay  were  biasing  as 
usual,  and  helped  to  emphasize  th» 
blackness.  The  moon  was  in  its  fint 
anarter  and  the  sky  Vas  cloudy,— an 
ordinary  sort  of  warm,  drlzzllDg  Hay 
evening.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we- 
slung  Old  Mortality  over  tbe  side,  hav- 
ing first  completed  his  toilet  Inbeard. 
Tbe  fakements  tbat  tbe  L.T.O.  and  I 
iiad  arranged  worked  all  right,  t>ui 
Macklnnon  suggested  one  or  two  more. 
At  bis  suggestion  we  led  a  lanyard 
from  the  starting  lever  through  a  small 
wheel  and  racbet  arrangement  fixed 
on  near  the  end  of  a  rammer,  like  a 
window-blind  clip,  so  that  the  lever 
when  pulled  aft  stayed  aft  until  tbe 
lanyard  was  released.  Hie  water- 
trlpper  we  wedged  upright  Mackln- 
non said  that  even  with  the  air-delay 
valve  closed  she  wonld  ran  about  six 
knots,  and  he  didn't  suppose  I  could 
Ktuml  being  towed  faster  than  that! 
"I'm  afraid  this  is  all  Greek,  thongb. 

"If  It  was,  I  could  understand  It 
better,"  I  answered.  "But  go  no. 
please;  I  can  follow  more  or  leaa." 

"It's  simple  enou^,"  he  said.  "If 
you  get  the  valves  Into  your  head. 
I'lrst  there's  the  stop-valv€^  which  Is 
the  valve  nearest  to  tbe  alr-cbamber 
This  Is  simply  a.  solid  piece  of  meCal 
yon  screw  up  and  down  with  a  kind 
of  box-spanner  called  a  key.  l^en 
tbere's  tbe  starting- valve,  which  Is  out 
of  action  till  the  stop-valve  Is  open. 
It's  really  two  valves,  but  don't  bother 
about  that,  flheu  the  starting-  or  air 
lever,  as  it'x  called  too,  Is  pulled  or 
knocked  back  nurds.  It  opens  Its  valve. 
If  tbe  lever  Is  pulled  right  aft  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  It  catches  In  a  cochlnK 
cam.  and  is  held  there  against  tbe  ten- 
sliin  of  a  sprlnc,  which  is  alway^i  try~ 
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Ing  to  pnll  tt  fom-ard.  The  air-rdelay 
valve  comes  next,  and  1b  a  valve  made 
a  bad  fit  on  purpose,  bo  as  to  allow  a 
little  air  to  pass  tbrongli  wben  the 
other  two  valves  are  open— enough  to 
revolve  the  propellws  slowly.  The  ob- 
ject or  tbls  la  to  prevent  the  screws 
racing  when  the  torpedo  is  In  the  air, 
between  the  water  anil  the  tube.  It's 
not  wanted  In  below- water  tubes, 
really.  When  the  torpedo  strikes  the 
water,  the  w  a  ter-t  ripper,  which  Is  ii 
small  piece  of  steel  sticking  out  at 
right  angles  tn  the  torpedo's  back.  Is 
knocked  flat  by  the  water.  The  tripper 
works  the  nir-delay  valve,  and  on  be- 
ing knocked  back  opens  this  leaky 
valve  wide,  and  thi^  torpedo  goes  full 
speed  ahead.  The  chief  tblng  I  bad  to 
look  out  for  was  not  to  cock  mj  atr- 
lever.  as  If  f  had  done  that  I  could 
only  have  etopired  and  started  my  tor- 
pedo with  the  stop-valve  key— a  practi- 
cal ImpOBSlblllty  from  my  position  at 
his  tall.  1  conld  tell  from  the  tension 
of  the  spring-  when  I  was  getting  near 
the  cocking  point.    BeeT" 

I  nodded  dnt>tonsIy,  not  being  so 
clear  about  It  as  I  could  have  wished. 

"We  took  out  the  gyro,"  he  con- 
tinned,  "and  put  ballast  in  its  place. 
Then  we  pumped  him  np  to  1000  lb., 
tbougb  be  was  only  marked  for  1350. 
Kut  the«e  R.G.F.  alr-vcssela  will  stand 
anythlnf;  almost.  The  safety-pin  we 
decided  to  leave  In  the  pistol.  1  had 
to  chance  something,  and  blowing  up 
a  sandbank  would  have  done  no  goocl. 

"I  had  on  a  thick  layer  of  sperm-oil, 
also  a  pair  of  shorts,  a  sweater,  and 
an  old  coat.  In  the  pocket  of  which  I 
put  a  IXNly-spanner,  a  small  Hank  of 
whisky,  some  chocolate  In  a  small  tin. 
and  a  whistle.  I  was  to  blow  this 
three  times  If  I  wanted  picking  up: 
but  I  can't  say  I  ever  expected  to  nse 
It.  The  stop-valve  key  1  hung  mund 
my  neck. 

"As  a  final  toach,  we  locked  the  con- 
trolling gear  to  give  a  shade  of  up- 
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rudders,  putting  the  releasing  arrungc- 
nii.>nt  of  both  counter  and  controlling 
Mi'iir  out  of  action,  and  set  the  hydro- 
>iiitlc  viilve  for  surface  running,  or  as 
near  It  an  possible.  Then  I  put  on  a 
cork  Jacket  ovwr  all.  for  these  side-lug 
torpedoes  liiive  only  ii  few  pounds  of 
linoyancy. 

■jVs  I  went  iivei-  the  side,  after  ahak- 
iuK  hauilH  with  Mncklnnon  and  the 
two  W.O.'s,  one  of  the  bands  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  'Bemember  Jones,  sir.' 
1  vi:i:<  glad  to  bave  something  to  laugh 
III  Jui^t  then.  The  sea  seemed  verj' 
large  all  of  n  sudden,  and  I  seemed 
\r.ry  small. 

"I  got  u  good  grip  of  Old  Mortality's 
wooden  mil  in  one  hand,  and  pulled 
back  the  start  lug-levMr  lanyard  an  inch 
or  two.  He  went  off  quietly,  pulling 
me  after  him,  at  peAeps  a  couple  of 
knots.  The  boat  t)ecame  a  blur,  then 
dlsnpi)eared.  I  mancenvred  the  torpoln 
tbls  way  and  Aat  for  a  few  minntes. 
glad  to  find  that  his  head  swung  easily 
In  the  required  direction,  then  set  n 
course  for  the  Uokwarden  ^ore.  The 
water  was  quite  smooth,  but  was  still 
pretty  void;  and  not  knowing  Just  for 
how  long  I  would  be  able  to  stand  It. 
did  not  want  to  waste  time.  The  tide 
was  flowing  strongly  by  now,  and  we 
were  heading  across  tt  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Before  long  a  searcbligbt 
swung  round  on  me,  but  it  was  much 
too  tar  off  as  yet  to  boUier  alwut. 

"After  what  seemed  a  century,  but 
was  perhaps  half  an  hour,  I  felt  bot- 
lom,  and  knew  I  must  have  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  Bolthomer  sand.  I 
Mtopped  the  engines  and  walked  can- 
tlousty  forward,  pushing  the  torpedo 
In  front  of  me.  The  water  shoaled 
till  It  was  only  up  to  my  knees. 

"I  Btnmtiled  along  till  I  could  dimly 
make  out  the  beach— «  black  line  ■ 
little  darker  than  the  rest  of  t&e  night 
Keeping  this  on  my  left  band,  I  turned 
south,  letting  Old  Mortality  give  me  a 
tow  now  and  then  as  the  water  got 
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<leei)iT  witli  tbe  iDcoinlng  flood.  The 
Hen rcli lights  In  'tbe  f<nt  at  the  point 
were  turaeH  upon  tlie  channel  and  the 
i^e  of  the  sand,  and  I  did  not  get 
Into  tlieir  patli  again.  Judging  that  I 
WHS  perhapB  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
iieflch  anil  a  few  hundreds  more  from 
the  point,— It  was,  of  course,  quite  Im- 
])OHBible  to  tetl  precisely  what  the  dJe- 
tancen  were,— I  shut  olT  the  air  and 
drfftetl,  Suddenly  there  came  to  me 
the  aouud  of  oani  and  voices.  A.  row- 
iMiat  of  some  kind  was  rl^t  ahead  of 
inc.  The  water  by  now  was  up  to  my 
.'irmpits,  and  the  cork  Jacket  prevented 
tiie  from  getting  any  foothold,  nor  did 
I   dare  start  the  engines. 

"It  was  a  case  of  drift  and  chance 
it.  The  boat  seemed  to  be  pulling 
right  into  me,— was  so  close  that  I  In- 
vdliintarlly  dncked  to  escape  the  sweep 
rorward  of  the  blades,  then  was  gone 
Into  thp  night.  It  was  a  very  near 
Thing.  They  must  all  have  been  half 
ndleep. 

"There  was  a  battery  of  light  guns 
irlmost  hy  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
swirl  of  the  tide  took  me  In  so  close 
that  1  could  hear  the  gnnuers'  voices. 
The  searchlights,  playing  over  my 
head,  were  farther  inland,  on  slightly 
rising  ground,  I  believe,  beyond  the 
battefy.  A  few  minutes  more  In  the 
now  racing  tide  and  f  was  safely  In 
tJie  Bay.  As  soon  as  I  dare<l  1  set 
Old  Mortality  going,  making  a '  bad 
Job  of  It  with  my  numb  hands,  and 
]>iilllng  the  lanyard  too  far  back.  He 
■*hot  off,  nearly  leaving  me  behind 
iiltogether,  and  frightening  me  so  that 
I  let  the  lover  go  forward  with  a  clash. 
Immetllately  there  was  a  shouting  and 
cnmnnUon  from  another  Ixiat  inshore 
I  if  me.  Teuton  voices  challenging 
gruiMy.  I  pulled  the  lever  back  again, 
and  we  vrent  off  In  earnest:  I  was 
more  than  half-choked  with  a  smother 
of  water,  and  lost  all  idea  of  direction. 

**I  suppuse  I  was  n  lilt  dazed  and 
iiuiiili  nil  over  hy  this  time,  but  hung 


on  someliow,  praying  that  the  tripper 
would  not  be  knocked  flat  hy  the  nub 
or  water.  If  that  had  happened  [ 
could  not  have  held  on,  but  Mackln- 
non's  little  wedge  did  not  come  out  and 
the  delay-valve  remained  closed. 

"The  next  thing  I  remember  was  a 
sudden  bump.  I  was  shot  forward  and 
nearly  lost  my  arm  from  the  propellHB, 
which  went  on  whizzing  although  we 
ivere  at  a  standstill.  By  great  good 
luck  they  only  Just  touched  me,  doing 
more  damage  to  my  coat  than  my  skin. 
We  had  charged  a  sandbank. 

"1  found  my  feet  and  closed  tbe  stop- 
\'ii]Te,  then  llet^ied  attentively.  Hear- 
ing nothing,  I  looked  about  me.  The 
searehllghta  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bay  were  a  long  way  off 
now,  and  my  position,  as  well  as  I 
could  Judge,  eeemed  to  be  right  out  In 
the  middle  of  the  Bay  between  the 
Banter  and  Stollhammer  sands. 

"Old  Mortality  and  I  were  in  a  sort 
of  shallow  hollow— a  dyke,  which  rsu 
for  nearly  thirty  yards  Into  the  sand. 
Uuder  his  stern  there  were  still  some 
three  feet  of  water,  but  his  nose  was 
high  and  dry,  and  try  as  I  would  I 
could  not  move  him.  The  only  chance 
o'  getting  him  off  seemed  to  be  to  watt 
and  hope  that  the  flood-tide  was  not 
yet  done  with. 

"But  It  was— or  very  nearly.  I  had 
Icttt  more  time  wading  under  the  Bck- 
warden  shore  than  I  supposed.  The 
water  rose  another  six  Inches,  another 
foot.  I  heaved  and  tugged  at  Mortal- 
ity's nose,  but  tt  was  no  good.  I  tat 
down  with  my  feet  tn  the  water,  and 
I  think  cried  a  little,  I  was  ley  cold 
for  one  thing,  and  my  Job  had  gone 

"Then  soddCTily  I  felt  It  growing 
tight.  You  know  what  I  mean.  You 
ciinnot  Rce  that  It  Is  any  lighter  If  yon 
1oi)k  round,  hut  yet  yon  feel  the  dawn. 
I  took  off  my  clothes  and  wrung  ttaem 
out.  standing  ou  dry  sand.  Faugh, 
liow  the  pperm-oll  recked!     I  rouMn't 
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«et  rid  of  the  atink  ol  It  for  days. 

"Oradnally  Ui«  sk;  turned  gray,  and 
I  could  Bee  tbln^  about  me.  A  cnr1«w 
came  and  bad  a  look  at  me,  th«t  flitted 
away,  quite  angry  at  my  unwarraut- 
able  compaay.  Perhaps  she  bad  a  neat 
nearby. 

"The  hatf-llght  showed  me  that  the 
top  of  the  sand  waa  abont  a  foot  above 
high  water  mack,  and  as  big  perhaps 
an  four  billiard  tables  put  together. 
Cleaving  the  middle  of  It  was  the  gully 
ap  which  we  had  shot  so  violently. 
The  gully  was  interrupted  half-way 
across  the  sand  by  an  obstmctlon  of 
sea-weed,  sand,  and  aea-wrack  of  every 
kind.  Including  an  old  boot.  It  was 
Into,  or  rather  on  to,  this  barricade 
.that  the  torpedo  bad  charged.  Be  now 
lay  on  it  with  hts  noee  cocked  up  in 
the  air  at  an  angle  of  forty-Sve. 

"I  swallowed  half  my  whisky  and  a 
little  chocolate.  The  situation  seemed 
less  desperate.  I  should  have  to  spend 
the  day  on  my  sand-bank,  but  It 
seemed  clear  that  with  reasonable  luck 
(  could  pull  away  the  sea-weed  and 
staff  from  under  Mortally  and  float 
him  off  at  the  next  high-tide,  or  even 
with  luck  an  hour  or  more  before  It. 
since  the  gully  only  dried  right  ont 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  ebti.  That, 
of  course,  I  discovered  later. 

"Presently  the  mn  rose,  and  I 
■covered  my  toTpedo  up  In  sea-weed, 
lest  hts  bright  sides  sboald  attract  at- 
tentton.  But  there  was  lltUe  likelihood 
of  that  We  were  well  out  In  the  Bay 
over  two  miles  from  the  nearest  beach, 
and  the  gully  entirely  hid  us  from  view 
except  for  a  small  apace  to  the  east- 
ward. 

*^he  morning  grew  warm:  I  worked 
away  at  the  pile  of  sea-weed,  and  the 
sun  dried  me.  In  the  afternoon  I  even 
slept  a  little  at  times.  Waking  up  to- 
wards evening  out  of  a  lively  night- 
mare I  took  a  look  towards  the  Haven, 
«antlouelf  crawling  oat  of  the  dyke 
till  my  eyes  were  Just  nlwve  the  level 


of  the  tinnd.  The  boom  was  about 
three  miles  away,  I  Judged,  and  the 
masts  and  flgbtlng-tops  of  such  of  the 
Teuton  fleet  as  had  escaped  thither 
after  the  battle  of  Yarmouth  were 
clearly  visible  against  the  blue  sky. 
They  were,  I  supposed,  behind  the  big 
lock-gates,  In  the  basin  beyond.  As 
I  looked  I  saw  two  af  the  masts  move 
a  tittle,  then  sort  themselves  out  from 
the  rest,  and  presently  begin  to  sink 
to  a  different  level.  I  gazed  spell- 
bonnd.  This  could  only  mean  one  thing 
—the  Haven  squadron  must  be  getting 
ready  to  leave  harbor! 

"They  took  a  long  time  warping  her 
through  the  lock,  and  the  sun  was  set- 
ting before  she  was  clear  of  it  and  at 
anchor  bebind  the  breakwater.  Even 
from  where  I  was  1  conid  recognise 
her  as  one  of  the  Ertats  class,  by  her 
clumsy-looking  tops.  I  watehed  till  It 
was  dark,  but  could  see  no  furthen 
movement. 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  was  feeling  very 
fit.  I  bad  emptied  my  flask  and  fln- 
Isbed  my  chocolate,  and  k^t  shaking 
all  over  as  If  I  had  agae.  That  second 
wait  In  the  dark  was  the  worst  of  all. 
I  k^t  thinking  I  saw  and  beard  things 
which  I  knew  couldn't  be  there,  and 
sometimes  I  caught  myself  talking  to 
Old  Mortality  as  If  be  were  alive. 

"After  an  age  or  two  the  gully 
began  to  Oil  up  again.  I  had  worked 
at  Intervals  throughout  the  day  and 
cleared  out  the  balk  of  the  stuff  which 
was  supporting  my  torpedo,  so  that 
he  lay  now  fore-and-aft  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gully.  He  floated  sooner 
than  I  expected,  hours  before  the  top 
of  the  tide,  and  I  pushed  bim  out 
gently  till  I  was  right  across  the  shoal 
and  up  to  my  waist  in  water. 

"Then  I  pulled  my  lanyard  and  off 
we  went,  heading  for  a  searchlight 
which  1  knew  must  be  somewhere  be- 
hind the  boom. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  qnlte  In  my 
rlRht  Hcns^s,    ns    I   remember  patting 
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taj  rammer-handle  and  tHlking  to  Mor- 
tality nearly  the  whole  time.  Dto- 
tlnctly  do  [  remember  promising  him 
two  lumps  of  sugar  II  he  cleared  the 
boom.  Yuu  see  I  used  to  say  that  to 
my  pony  when  I  was  n  bid  before 
tachllDK  a  sheep-hurdle. 

"Anyway  we  finally  found  the  boom 
by  butting  Into  an  outlying  portloD  ot 
It,  more  by  good-luck  tban  giXHl  guid- 
ance. That  woke  me  up  a  bit  I 
caught  bold  of  a  link  uf  Iron  cable  and 
listened.  Tbe  Haven  beyond  tbe  boom 
seemed  full  of  noises,  tbe  meaning  of 
some  of  which  was  clear  to  me.  Not 
a  hundred  yards  away  was  a  great 
ship,  tbe  one  1  bad  seen  come  from 
the  loi;k,  getting  ready  for  battle. 

"A  black  shape— a  picket-boat  proba- 
bly— passed  by  close  to  me,  apparently 
going  tbrougb  the  boom.  There  was 
an  opening.  Then  the  idea  came  to 
me. 

"With  Idle  propellers  I  pulled  Mortal- 
ity aloDS  by  tbe  boom  chains  till  we 
reached  the  opening.  Tbe  tide  was 
swirling  through,  and  sucked  us  In  and 
almost  under  the  stem  of  a  torpedo- 
boat  coming  out  Once  Inside  I  took 
a  good  pull  at  my  lanyard,  and  we 
forged  up  the  harbor  at  the  rate  of 
knots.  In  another  ten  minutes  1  was 
under  the  side  of  the  commercial  quay, 
lying  easily  In  the  shadow,  holding  on 
to  an  iron-ladder  down  the  quay  side. 
Right  ahead  of  me,  not  three  hundred 
yards  away,  were  tbe  gigantic  lock- 
gates,  and  there  was  a  ship  just  enters 
Ing  the  lock  from  the  other  aide.  I 
could  hear  the  mateys'  cries  as  they 
hauled  at  their  wire  hawsers.  1  had 
scarcely  sufficient  wits  to  slew  Old 
Mortality  round  and  take  out  the 
B&fety-pia  from  tbe  pistol.  Then  X 
steadied  him,  laid  tbe  water- tripper 
flat,  and  pulled  my  lanyard  hard  back. 
The  lever  caught  on  the  cocklog-cam 
and  away  he  went.  Before  I  bad  got 
half-way  up  that  ladder— It  took  me  a 
lung  lime  to  make  kooiI  each   ruug- 


there  was  a  tremendous  bang,  folknved 
by  a  roar  like  Niagara;  then  I  had  a 
vision  of  a  great  ship  hurling  hec«etf 
headlong  down  a  steep  path  of  toasliig 
n-atera,  her  stem  high  In  the  air.  Her 
bows  must  have  struck  the  buttcm. 
and  she  doubled  up  and  was  gone. 

"Through  the  shattered  lock-gate  the 
waters  roared.  There  was  a  tlghtneas 
at  my  throat  and  a  dramming  In  my 
ears.  I  climbed  feebly  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  and  collapsed  upon  the 
quay. 

"Yes,  they  treated  me  pretty  well, 
conslderiog.  I  was  In  hospital  a  week, 
and  then  a  prisoner  of  war  till  peace- 
was  signed  six  mouths  later.  Some  of 
them  wanted  to  shoot  me  for  a  spy, 
but  my  coat,  which  had  about  two 
brass  buttons  and  a  scrap  of  gold  lace 
on  It  left  saved  me  from  that" 

He  came  to  an  end,  and  we  sat  in 
silence.  This  youngster  had  brougbi 
the  war  to  a  close.  Tbe  battleship  In 
the  lock,  when  the  torpedo  struck  tbe 
gate,  was  smashed  to  pieces  and  sunk. 
All  the  craft  In  the  basin— three  more 
battleships  and  as  many  cruisers— top- 
pled this  way  and  tttat  as  the  water 
left  them,  crushing  m  their  sldcB 
against  the  quays  and  against  each 
other.  The  Haven  Squadron,  save  for 
tbe  Enatz  outside,  was  annihilated. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Baltic  fleet, 
n  blch  was  slowly  making  Its  way 
down  the  Canal,  was  to  have  Joined 
hands  with  the  squadrons  from  the 
Frisian  rivers;  then  the  united  Qeetwas 
to  fall  on  the  Island  b'ockaders  ofF  the 
Haven.  The  Baltic  fleet  reached  the 
open  sea  before  they  heard  of  the 
disaster  at  the  Haven.  It  was  the  Is- 
limders  who  made  the  succeesful  con- 
centration. Macklnnon  in  2i0,  watching 
the  river,  heard  the  explosion;  be 
pushed  on  almost  to  the  harbor  mouth. 
meeting  little  opposition  amidst  the- 
genera]  confusion  and  dismay,  and 
with  the  gray  of  dawn  he  half  saw  and 
half    guessed     what     had     happened. 
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NwlfUr  be  reiKirted,  and  the  watchini; 
fleet  in  tbe  otHug.  Bteamin?  bastllr  to 
the  nftitta,  came  up  In  time  to  decide 
tbe  iBsne  of  the  battle,  which  bad  al- 
raadr  bewi  Joined,  Its  admiral  report- 
tng  that  be  was  lenTlng  no  Important 
force  of  tbe  enemj  behind  him  In  tbe 
ITaTeo. 
All   this,   htetoiT  now.    ran   tbroueh 
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mr  mind.  I  turned  to  my  companion 
n-lth  a  foolish  question.  "What  did 
yon  tblnk  about  chiefly,"  I  asked,  "dur- 
ing tbat  long  day  on  the  sandltankT" 

"Chiefly  that  it  was  a  deuced  long 
time  between  drinks!"  be  said  amlUng. 

I  took  tbe  bint  and  we  Btrolled  off 
ti>  the  club  for  lunch. 

2/0. 


POETRY  AND  SYMBOLISM:    A  STUDY  01^  "THE 
TEMPEST." 


I  had  once  a  long  and  Intereatlag 
conTeraatlon  with  Browning  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  be  was  always  slow  to 
^leak,  his  own  poetry.  In  the  course 
of  It  I  remarked  tbat  tbe  great  diffi- 
cult of  people  who  were  not  poets 
thftmselTes  and  bad  no  touch  of  In- 
spiration, but  who  were  yet  capable 
of  entbuBlaatlcally  appreciating  poetry, 
waa  to  know  when  and  to  what  extent 
it  waa  to  be  regarded  as  symbolic. 
"May  I,"  I  continued,  "take  an  iUue- 
tration,  tbe  readiest  that  occurs  to  ue. 
from  one  of  your  own  poems."  "Cer- 
tainly," be  replied.  "I  will  take  Bugue« 
of  Bame-Otttha."  Tbe  scene  of  the 
poem,  it  will  be  remembered,  la  an  or- 
sran-loft  at  night;  tbe  organist,  with  bis 
candle  "burnt  to  its  uttermost  Inch" 
and  on  the  point  of  fll<Aerlng  out.  Is 
panlonately  Implorlog  tbe  spirit  of 
Huguea  not  to  let  him  depart  without 
revealing  to  blm  tbe  meaning  of  a  cer- 
tain "mountainoDS  fugue,"  bis  master- 
piece. Tbe  composition,  so  far  as  tbe 
poor  organist  can  dlBcem.  and  it  bas 
long  been  "taxing  his  fingers,"  Is  chaos 
Incarnate,  and  yet  be  knows  that,  sure 
as  there  is  gold  under  tbe  churcb- 
nxrf'B  cobwebs  and  "Truth  and  Na- 
ture" over  "life's  algzaga  and  dodges," 
tbe  fngue  has  divine  meaning. 

8nre  yon  said,  "Qood,  tbe  mere  notes, 
Still  conld'st  tbon  take  my  intent, 


Enow  wbst  procured  me  our  company's 
votes, 
A  master  were  lauded  and  sclollata 

Parted  tbe  sbeep  from  the  goats." 


Ib  It  your  moral  of  life? 

Sttcb  a  web,  simple  and  subtle. 
Weave  we  on  earth  here  In  Impotent 
■trlfe. 
Backward  and  forward  each  throw- 
ing bis  shuttle. 
Death  ending  all  with  a  kolfe? 

Then,  with  mingled  Illustrations  of  tbe 
Intricacies  be  cannot  unravel  and  ex- 
pressions of  bis  continued  belief  and 
faith  In  hla  maddeningly  perplexing 
master,  be  conttnues — 

Friend,  your  fugue  taxes  the  finger. 
Learning  it  once  who  would  lose  itT 

Yet    all    tbe    while    a    misgiving    wUl 

,  linger. 

Truth's  golden  o'er  ub.  although  we 
refuse  It, 

Nature  through  cobwebs  we  string  her. 

Hngues:  I  advise  m«d  ptrnd 

(Counterpoint  glares  like  a  Oorgon), 
Bid    One,    Two,    Three,    Four,    Five, 
clear  tbe  arena  I 
Say  the  word  straight  I  unstop  tbe 
full  organ. 
Blare  out  the  mode  Patatrima: 
While  In  the  roof,  if  I'm  right  there, 
Lo  you,  the  wick  in  tbe  eocketl. 
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"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  tbat?"  he 
Bald.  "Can  I  doubt,"  I  replied,  "wltb 
tbe  Ugbt  of  70ur  Pitgah  SigkU  to  guide 
one,  that  It  is,  at  anj  rate  partly,  an 
allegory:  that  the  fngue  la  life,  Hugues 
what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calU  the 
flrat  great  composer,  the  student  of  the 
fugue  the  man  who  bellevea  In  the 
harmony  and  wisdom  implicit  In  the 
acheme  of  things,  though,  try  how  he 
may,  he  cannot  discern  them,  but  who, 
as  his  candle  is  flickering  out,  Is  be- 
ginning, like  Coleridge  in  bis  latter 
days,  to  find  things  'wonderfully  clear- 
lug  and  harmonizing,'  though,  alas,  his 
candle  la  out  before  the  full  truth  Is 
retealed  to  blm.  Now,  making  all  al- 
lowance for  what  cannot  of  course  be 
I>resBed  Into  the  service  of  symbolism 
and  belongs  entirely  to  the  framework 
and  picturesque  and  realistic  parts  of 
the  poem,  that  goes  on  all  fours  with 
what  you  bare  directly  expresBed  In 
Piigah  Bights."  Browning  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said,  "That  is  one  of  the 
most  lugenlouH  things  I  ever  heard,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  when  I  wrote 
that  poem  1  bad  not  the  remotest  Inten- 
tion of  attaching  any  anch  meaning  to 
It.  The  j?oem  was  little  more  than 
an  actual  description  of  what  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  happened  one 
evening  to  stroll  Into  a  church" — (I 
think  he  said  it  was  at  Antwerp) — 
''and  I  made  my  way,  I  remember,  to 
the  organ-loft,  where,  though  the  ser- 
vice was  over  and  the  lights  were  be- 
ing put  out,  the  oi^an  was  still  playing, 
and  I  looked  down  Into  the  fast-emp-  , 
tying  and  faBt-darkenlng  church.  1 
was  struck  with  the  plcturesqueness  of 
the  scene  and  thought  I  would  describe 
it  In  a  poem.  There  began  and  ended 
the  InsplraUou  of  the  Uttie  trifle  Into 
which  you  have  read  bo  much."  But 
1  refused  to  be  convinced.  I  did  not 
venture  to  say  that  he  had  Introduced 
Into  the  poem  what  he  bad  not  seen  on 
that  occasion,  as  was  obviously  the  fact, 
and  that  what  he  bad  thus  Introduced. 


this  and  tbe  Ideas  radiating  from  it 
were  after  all  its  real  theme;  but  I  dU 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  coaatmc- 
tlon  which  had  been  pat  upon  It  at  mar 
rate  lent  it  an  addlUonal  Interest  Tlil» 
ho  smilingly  admitted:  so,  taking  cour- 
age, I  asked  him  If  he  thought  tbe  fa- 
mous passage  In  Plato's  Apolon  about 
the  uncoascloUB  Inspiration  of  poets 
should  be  taken  seriously;  whether  It 
was  really  true  that,  given  genuine  In- 
sptratlon,  a  poet  was  so  unconsclons 
of  tbe  full  meaning  of  what  he  ex- 
pressed that,  as  Plato  puts  it,  any  one 
yoQ  please  could  give  a  better  explana- 
tion of  what  poets  in  their  Inspiration 
mean  than  the  poets  themselves  could 
give.  With  some  reservation,  and 
making  of  course  much  allowance  for 
the  exaggerated  way  In  which  It  was 
stated,  this  he  said  was  uodonbtedly 
and  profoundly  true.  It  waa  an  etMj 
transition  from  this  to  the  question  of 
how  far  allegory,  consciously  or  US' 
consciously,  Insplrea,  sometimes  colors 
and  sometimes,  though  unpercelved  or 
Ignored,  even  saturates  poetry.  On 
this  be  bad  many  interesting  things  to 
say,  particularly.  I  remember.  atMmt 
the  Odynseu  and  the  MneiA. 

The  severance  of  poetry  from  Its 
higher  and  nobler  energies  and  func- 
tlous  on  the  part  of  tttoae  who  at  pres- 
ent represent  It,  and  the  corresponding 
Indifference  of  modem  critics  to  all 
that  constitutes  tta  real  aerlouaneas  and 
importance,  have  created  an  atmoa- 
pbere  chilling  Indeed  to  any  attempt 
at  what  may  be  called  an  esoteric  in- 
terpretation of  It.  Poetry,  we  ■!• 
told,  ceases  to  l>e  poetry  the  moment 
It  ceases  to  be  art,  art  being  In  Its  torn 
the  expression  of  tbe  beautltnl  la  beao- 
tlful  forms  and  nothing  more;  with  the 
spiritual  and  with  the  moral  Its  asaod- 
atlon  Is  purely  accidental  and  always 
perilous.  Allegory  one  of  our  leading 
critics  has  pronounced  to  be  the  dry 
rot  of  poetry  where  In  poetry  It  is  ob- 
vious,  and    the  discovery  or  the  at- 
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tomptad  dlBcovery  of  It  nben  latent 
tiK  dry  rot  of  criticism.  Now,  it  may 
be  at  once  conceded  tHat  the  discovery 
of  allegory  and  tiyniboiUm  iu  poetiy 
wAere  it  Is  not  ntudlously  introduced 
and  auperUclally  apparent,  as  la  tlie 
OdyMey,  the  Faerie  Quixne  and  Tenny- 
son's Idylls,  is  the  most  delicate  and 
perilous  of  investigations;  nay,  even  in 
these  worliB  it  is  a  natter  of  the  great- 
est difflcuity  to  dlBtlngnlsli  between 
what  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  wbat 
aymt>ollcally.  In  tlie  OAyMey,  for  ex- 
ample, we  may  be  in  no  doubt  about 
rach  Incidents  as  Horace  takes  ua  im- 
plying allt^ory,  but  are  we  juatllicd  In 
going  further?  Are  we  to  Ruppoxc 
that  in  the  Moly  Riven  by  Hermes  to 
UlysBeH  as  a  prophylactic  against  the 
charms  of  Circe  we  arc  to  undent  and 
thai  education  and  philosopliy  cimblc  ii 
pbiloBoplier  to  Indulge  In  sensuality  be- 
cause he  will  never  run  luto  excess? 
that  the  fact  that  Ulysses'  mnriuerH 
are  represented  as  being  taller,  stouter 
and  baadsomor  after  their  transforma- 
tion from  swine  into  human  beiugs 
again  symbolizes  that  men  by  );nintng 
experience  profit  even  from  vIcIouh 
pieasuresV  that  Scyila  and  CharybdlB 
represent  the  eKtrcmea  on  each  side  of 
the  Mean,  and  that  In  the  history  of  the 
suitors  persisting  as  they  do.  In  spite  of 
repeated  warnings  from  man  and  from 
heaven,  In  their  follies  and  sins,  till 
hardened  and  Infatuated  they  fall, 
ripe  for  destruction,  on  theit  terrible 
doom,  we  are  to  see  what  every  day 
witnesses  among  manlclnd  and  witat 
Bunyan  has  depicted  In  similar  detail, 
psychologically  at  ieaet,  and  with  equal 
power,  lu  the  awful  drama  embodied 
in  his  Blttwv  0/  Mr.  Badmant  Where 
are  we  to  stop}  The  moment  we  give 
the  reins  to  fancy  It  is  as  easy  to  malie 
a  poem,  especially  If  It  be  a  narrative 
poem  or  a  drama,  symbolize  pretty 
much  whut  we  will  ns  It  Is  to  mould 
oat  of  the  floating  clouda  or  burning 
coals  fantastic  fornix.      There  arc  lit- 
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erally  no  limits  to  such  ubsurdltieK. 
and  tbey  have  been  the  scoi-ii  of  sober 
people  in  all  ages.  We  kuow  how  the 
early  allegorlsts  iu  ancient  Greece  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Alexandrian  critics 
malce  themselves  aal  the  Homeric 
poems  ridiculous  by  these  glosses,  how 
the  iMoifte  Gomeio  has  by  the  elder  Kos- 
setti  and  other  commentators  Of  the 
same  order  been  made  the  subject  of 
similar  folltea.  We  remember  Swift' i« 
inimitable  iileaHuutry  dlrecteil  against 
those  who  discovered  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  MelempsychoslH  In  Tarn  Thumb 
and  fountains  of  iuimeDse  erudition  In 
Tvmmt/  Fott»  and  the  Wi»e  Men  o/  Ou- 
tham.  Nowhere  Is  the  humor  of  I-u- 
ctan,  of  Rat>etais.  and  of  our  own 
eighteenth  centurj*  tuitirlsta  no  rtdi  and 
di-oll  as  In  their  parodies  anil  exponurcK 
of  these  inanities. 

But  the  abuse  of  u  luirtlcular  method 
of  interpretation  is  no  argnment 
against  its  proper  application.  Tin- 
charm  of  all  poetry,  even  o.'Stbctlcatij-. 
depends  far  more  on  what  It  suggests 
than  on  what  it  directly  expresses,  on 
what  it  enfolds  than  ou  what  It  ex- 
pands. Thia  is  the  element  In  It 
which  evades  analysis  and,  like  the 
principle  of  life,  reveals  Itself  only  Iu 
its  elTects.  To  the  ethic  of  jmetr.v 
symbolism  and  allegory  Htiiii  I  "[ten 
In  the  same  relation,  upiiareiil  l>ui  un- 
deflnable,  pervasive  but  unilxol;  re- 
duce them  to  precision  nud  they  at 
once  assume  undue  proportions  and 
usurp  a  place  which  does  not  belong 
to  them.  In  his  remarkable  analyHlH 
of  three  of  his  Canzoui  in  tlie  Uom-.itir 
Dante  tells  us  that  they  and  all  serloiiK 
lH>etry  are  to  be  interpreted  In  r.'>ur 
senses:  first,  in  a  literal  sense,  that  is 
In  accordance  with  what  the  words 
simply  and  directly  convey;  secondly, 
in  an  allegorical  sense,  with  reference 
that  Is  to  say  to  what  they  veil  and 
mantle,  (ruth  In  the  garb  of  Uctlon: 
thirdly,  in  a  moral  sense,  tbut  is  witli 
reference  to  what  Is  and  what  wni  dc- 
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signed  to  be  ethically  lastructlvc;  and 
liiHtl}'  in  an  anagogtc  sense,  that  Is 
wltb  reference  to  what  Iq  of  meta- 
pbyalcal  slgaiQcauce, — to  what  Is  cou- 
cenied  and  linked  with  the  dlvlae  and 
aplrltnal.  We  emlle  at  sucb  an  analy- 
sis DOW,  and  shudder  at  what  would  be 
likely  to  be  tbe  results  of  Its  npplica- 
tlbn  geoenllr  to  poetry,  for  of  tbe  re- 
anlta  of  Its  application  to  Dante'a  own 
poetry  crltlclem  baa  long  bad  dismal 
experleace,  witness  such  portents  as 
Gabrielle  Rossettfs  Comento  Analliioo. 
And  yet,  if  not  too  rigidly  applied  and 
applied  wltb  tact,  balance,  and  Inalgbt, 
enlightened  and  directed  by  close,  ex- 
act and  sympatbetic  study  of  tbe  text 
of  a  great  poem — (or  to  great  poetry 
o&ly  win  It  apply — who  could  doubt 
that  many  a  frultfnl  secret  would  be 
revealed  of  which  not  even  a  whisper 
I'eaches  the  common  ear? 

The  last  thing  that  modem  criticism 
seems  to  regard  la  the  importance  of 
discrimination  la  Judging  poets  and 
poetry.  In  the  first  place  It  does  not 
aeem  to  recognise  that  tbe  distinction 
between  poetry  of  the  flrat  order  and 
poetry  of  the  secondary  and  third  or- 
ders is  not  a  dItTerence  in  degree,  but 
a  difference  in  iclnd.  And  poetry  of 
the  first  order  is  esBentlally  didactic,  an 
appeal  through  the  senses  to  tlie  spirit- 
ual and  moral  nature  of  man.  It  is 
so  with  the  Homeric  poems,  it  Is  so 
with  Pindar,  with  ^achylus  and  with 
Sophocles,  with  Virgil  and  Dante,  wltb 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  wltb  Milton, 
with  Ooethe  and  with  Wordsworth. 
To  say  that  it  is  in  symbolism,  or  in 
tlie  more  elaborate  expression  of  sym- 
bolism, nll^iory,  that  these  poets  or  at 
leaat  the  majority  ot  tbem  embody 
their  highest  wisdom,  their  deepest 
truths,  and  habitually  wrap  what  la 
most  precious  and  furthering  in  their 
teaching  and  In  their  message,  is  to 
say  what  probably  no  one  but  second- 
rate  modern  critics  would  dispute. 
Some  of  the  noblest  works  in  jwetry 


are  professedly  allegories.  How  larselr 
the  ancients  supposed  all^ory  to  enter 
Into  ttie  OdysMii  may  be  Judged  by  tbe 
fact  that  it  was  described  l^  a  Greek 
critic  as  "a  mirror  of  life,"  and  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say 
that  as  an  allegory  It  was  almost  as 
much  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  tiie  Pit- 
fffim't  Prognu  has  been  to  Protestant 
England.  Tbe  sublimest  of  the  Gre^ 
dramas,  the  Prometlteiu,  Is  an  allegoiy. 
The  central  and  chief  book  ot  tlie 
JEneid  la  an  elaborate  allegory.  The 
Divine  Comady  la  pure  allegory.  So  la 
tbe  Faerie  Quecne,  ao  largely  la  ParadUe 
Lost,  BO  wholly  Is  Comtta.  Allegory 
sutCnses  tbe  two  parts  of  Goethe's 
Fauat.  Tbe  most  pathetic  of  Shelley's 
poems,  Alattor,  Is  an  allegory,  so  alao 
is  his  masterpiece,  the  Prometheiu  (7«- 
hovMi.  What  Is  best  In  Tennyson's 
Idylls  and  what  redeema  them  from 
mediocrity  la  tbe  allegorical  slgnlO- 
cance  wltb  which  they  are  Invested. 
Subtract  from  Qareth  and  Lunette,  troJo 
Balin  and  Balan,  from  the  l<a«t  Tourna- 
ment, from  tbe  OonUng  and  Fatting  of 
Arthw,  and,  above  all,  from  the  Holy 
Grail,  their  allegorical  aigniflcance  and 
what  do  you  leave  them?  Precisely 
what  we  And  in  the  other  Idylls,  much 
falsetto,  much  commonplace,  and  noth- 
ing in  their  very  real  beauties  entitling 
them  to  a  higher  rank  than  BiwA  Ar- 
den  and  Ayhner't  Field.  True  of  course 
it  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  Odtfettn, 
tbe  Prometheus,  the  DfHne  Oomedv,  and 
of  every  one  of  the  poems  and  dramas 
referred  to  tbe  stibtractlon  of  allegory 
leaves  tbem  all  that  constitutes  their 
charm  and  their  power  as  pure  poetry. 
As  they  appeal  to  tbe  senses  and  tbe 
affections,  as  they  appeal  to  the  sensu- 
ous Imagination  and  to  fancy,  as  tliey 
appeal  In  fine  to  all  that  In  our  nature 
responds  directly  to  pathetic  impres- 
sion, their  power  on  us  Is  in  no  way  af- 
fected. In  fact  everything  that  they 
present  and  suggest  simply  and  imme- 
diately has.  or  raay  have,  fall  force. 
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Jiot  KBthedckUf  merely,  but  qtlrltaBllr 
and  morally.  Ai  a  rale,  lioweTer,  we 
are  nioBt  Mnslble  of  wbat  appeals  to 
ns  mtbetlcall]',  and  Batlafled  with  tbat 
ci^qulslte  pleaBure  regard  with  com- 
paratlTe  Indifference  eTcrythlng  else. 
It  Is  not  aorprislnK,  therefore,  that  If 
lovers  of  poetry  have,  perhaps  as  a 
rule,  ao  little  Interest  In  what  is  ex- 
oteric and  obvious,  they  sboiild  have 
BO  little  cariosity  aboat  what  la  more 
or  less  esoteric  and  veiled.  And  yet. 
let  it  be  emphsBlEed,  tralam  though  It 
be,  tbat  of  all  great  poetry  the  note 
la  MieUora  latent,  better  than  the  seen 
Ilea  hid,  and  Its  bldlng-place  Is  tn  sym- 
i>ollsm  a  ad  allegory. 

The  relation  of  allegory  to  epic 
poetry  cannot  perhaps  t>e  explained 
■tetter  than  Tasso  explains  It  la  one  of 
his  letters  to  Sclplo  Oonzaga.  When 
he  began  hie  poem  the  OcrMolanune 
IiiUrata,  he  had,  be  said,  not  the  small- 
est Idea  of  an  allegory,  as  It  seemed  a 
superfluity,  "because  every  Interpreter 
creates  an  allegory  according  to  his 
'Own  caprice,  and  because  there  have 
never  been  wanting  to  good  poets  crit- 
ics who  would  furnish  all^orlee  In 
-abundance."  In  Homer  and  Virgil  he 
Itoee  on  to  say  It  can  be  discerned  only 
In  particular  places,  and  he  quotes  with 
Kreat  approval  s  passage  in  which 
Saint  AuKUStln  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Non  omnht  g^it  in  flffurit  flngtrntur 
tifptiftoare  al<9uld  putanda  minf;  ia«IM 
attm  propter  ilia  gate  algnifteant,  orHnia 
et  oonsArtonla  grtMil.  adfvncta  aunt. 
Solo  vomere  terra  protdndUur,  led  vt 
koc  fieri  poMft  catera  quogue  hiiie  arotri 
itwnbra  /uaifimhrr"— that  Is — we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  everything  in  llg- 
uratlve  fiction  Is  algnlflcant,  for  many 
things  are  adjoined  on  acconnt  of  those 
which  are  algnlflcant,  from  consldera- 
ttons  of  order  and  connection.  It  la 
the  ploughshare  only  wblcb  breaks  up 
the  earth,  but  tbat  this  end  may  be  at- 
talned  all  the  other  parts  of  thi>  plough 
are  Joined  to  It. 
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Thus,  while  Tasao  owns  that  the 
poem  was  not  designed  to  be  an  alle- 
gory, be  owns  also  that,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  MneiA, 
allegory  entered  essentially  Into  Its 
compoattloQ,  as  Indeed  It  obviously 
does.  It  Is  from  not  distinguishing 
the  ploughshare  from  those  parts  of 
the  plough  which  were  framed  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  enabllog  the  plough- 
share to  do  Its  work  that  allegorical 
Interpretation  goes  astray;  and  this  Is 
the  source  of  half  the  absurdities  wblcb 
turn  what  might  be  the  most  fruitful 
and  Interesting  of  all  methods  of  study 
Into  something  little  better  than  buf- 
foonery. Wltb  the  remarks  of  Tasso 
may  be  compared  some  remarks  which 
Tennyson  made  with  reference  to  tbe 
allegory  In  the  Idylls.  He  complains 
that  some  of  his  critics  bad  "taken 
his  hobby  and  ridden  It  too  hard,  and 
bad  explained  some  things  too  allegor- 
tcally,  nlthougb  there  Is  an  allegorical 
or  perhaps  rather  a  parabolic  drift  In 
the  poem."  "Camelot,  tor  Instance," 
be  went  on  to  say,  "a  city  of  shadowy 
palaces  Is  everywhere  symbolic  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  human  beliefs  and 
institutions,  and  of  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  man.  And  yet  for  all  that 
there  was  no  single  fact  or  Incldeut  In 
tbe  poem  which  could  not  be  explained 
as  without  any  mystery  or  allegory 
whatever."  On  being  once  asked  by 
a  curious  bishop  whether  those  who  in- 
terpreted the  three  Queens  who  accom- 
psnled  Arthur  on  bis  last  voyage  as 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  were  right, 
he  replied  that  they  "were  right  and 
not  right;  they  mean  tbat  and  they  do 
not,"  adding  that  he  "hated  to  be  tied 
down  to  say  tM»  means  thai  because 
the  thought  within  the  Image  Is  much 
more  than  any  one  Interpretation." 
And  very  happily  on  another  occasion 
be  observed:  "Poetry  Is  like  sbot-sllk 
with  many  glancing  colors.  Every 
reader  must  find  bis  own  Interpreta- 
tion accordluR  to  his  ability  and  ac* 
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cordlDg  to  his  aympatbj  with  the  poet." 
To  the  same  effect  spoke  Goetbe; 
"Tbej  come  and  ask  me  vih&t  Idea  I 
meant  to  embody  In  my  Fatut,  as  If  I 
knew  myself,  and  could  Inform  them; 
from  taeaveQ  through  the  world  to  hell 
would  Indeed  be  something,  but  thlB  is 
no  Idea,  only  a  course  of  action.  It 
was  not,"  be  continued,  "my  business 
an  a  poet  to  strive  to  embody  anythiug 
ftbstrnct  I  recei\T«i  In  my  mind  im- 
pressions, and  those  of  ii  sensual,  ani- 
mated, charming,  varied,  hundredfold 
kind,  Just  as  a  lively  imagination  pre- 
sented them,  und  t  bad,  as  a  poet, 
nothing  more  to  do  than  artistically  to 
round  oEF  and  elaborate  such  views  and 
ImpressiOQS,  and  by  means  of  a  lively 
representation  so  to  bring  them  for- 
ward that  others  might  receive  the 
same  impression  in  hearing  or  reading 
my  represButfltlon  of  them,"  Such  is 
tiie  only  light  which  poets  tiiemsdves 
throw,  or  perhaps  can  throw,  on  a 
question  which  must  always  have  so 
much  fascination  for  all  who  take 
poetry  seriously. 

But  If  the  difficulty  of  unravelling 
allegory,  where  allegory  is  intended 
and  professed,  as  in  the  case  of  ttie 
Diviae  Comedv,  the  Faerie  Queene  and 
the  Idylls  of  which  Tennyson  spolie  be 
great,  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
symbolism  in  its  less  express  forms  Is 
very  much  greater.  For  it  la  in  sym- 
bolism that  a  poet's  genius,  under  the 
Impulse  of  Inspiration,  works  most  ud- 
consciously;  in  symbolism  that  lie  ex- 
presses what  has  never  even  for  him- 
self assumed  deflnltioo;  ttuvugh  sym- 
bolism that  he  presents  half-veiled  and 
in  half-lights  what  from  various  mo- 
tives he  would  not  display  unveiled 
and  In  full  light;  to  symbolism  that  he 
commits  bis  secrets.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  the  interpretation  or  rather 
attempted  interpretation  of  symtwl- 
Ism  in  poetrj',  any  Insistence  on  pre- 
clsloa  and  certainty,  cxpetiully  lu 
relation     to     detiiiN.     would     Im-     hs 


presumptuous  as  it  would  be  ab- 
surd. 

The  most  interesUng  of  the  manjr 
interesting  forms  which  symboiiam  as- 
sumes among  poets  is  where  they  em- 
ploy It  cOQBclouely  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  balf-unconsclously,  too,  as 
a  means,  for  their  own  relief,  of  self- 
portraiture  and  self-revelation,  as  Shel- 
ley undoubtedly  does  In  AUutor,  as 
Milton  obviously  does  in  SanMOM  Jpo- 
nittee.  and  as  Shakespeare,  I  venture  t» 
think,  does  in  The  Tempeat.  Aod  this 
brings  me  to  my  main  object,  namely, 
an  attempt  to  show  that  both  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  have  each  left  na 
in  easily  deciphered  symbol,  as  their 
last  legacy,  an  inexpressibly  pathetic 
picture  of  themselves  in  theh-  latter 
days  and  when  their  work  was  done, 
and  their  final  message  or  rather  gos- 
pel to  the  world. 

In  dealing  with  the  symbolism  of 
Sanaon  Affonistes  we  are  surely  tread- 
ing on  very  firm  ground,  with  suck 
studied  particularity  tias  Milton  pic- 
tured himself  in  Samson;  with  so  lit- 
tle disguise  has  he  expressed  In  tb« 
Choruses  ail  that  the  spectacle  of  tbe 
world  of  the  Restoration  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  tragedy  of  his  own 
later  years  bad  suggested  and  inspired. 
There  lie  sate  among  the  ruina  of  his 
eartbly  life  and  his  earthly  hopes — 

Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 

Desolate  also  and  companlonless,  and 
by  a  sad  and  strange  Irony,  so  at  least 
be  seems  to  have  Interpreted  it,  tor~ 
tured  by  a  disease  which  is  usually  the 
result  of  sensual  ity  and  Intemper- 
ance. The  great  men  on  whom  his 
hopes  liad  rested,  and  who  tiad  been 
his  coadjutors  in  doing  what  both  be- 
and  they  lielleved  to  be  God's  work, 
either  Judicially  murdered  or  exiled,  or. 
if  dead,  dragged  out  of  their  graves  to 
be  publicly  glbl>etted.  There  la  no 
need  to  (|uote  the  Chorus  in  which  all 
tlilH  Is  with  tiiK'li  piitlietic  eloquence  f.\- 
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pTOBBed,  btjt  the  latter  part  may  be 
glyen.  After  expressing  Uielr  perplex- 
It}'  at  the  way  ProTtdeiice  allows  the 
noblest  of  bis  serrants  to  perish  In  Ig- 
DomlD7   and   shame,   tbe  Cbonis  coa- 

Not  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obecur'd,  wblch  were  a  fair  dis- 
mission, 
Bat  tbrowa't   tbem    lower   than    tbon 

didst  exalt  them  high; 
UnseemtT  falls  in  hamaa  eye. 
Too  grievous  for  the  trespaas  or  omis- 
sion; 
Oft  leav'st  tbem  to  tbe  hostile  sword 
Of  beatben  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  cap- 

Uv'd! 
Or    to    the    nnjnet    tribunals,    under 

change  of  times. 
And   condemnation    of  the   Ingrateful 

multitude. 
If  these  they  scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
With  sickness  and  disease  tbou  bow'st 

them    down. 
Painful  diseases  and  deform'd. 
In  crude  old  age: 
Though  not  dlsordlnate,  yet  causeless 

Buffring 
Tbe  punishment  of  dissolute  days;  In 

line, 
Jost  w  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable, 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  pursue  theae 
analogies  In  detail  through  the  drama, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  In 
Daltla  he  drew  tbe  portrait  of  that 
wife  who,  in  dlslllualoulng  him  of  bis 
romantic  ideals,  bad  taught  him  hla 
flrst  bitter  lesson  In  life,  and  whc«e 
disobedience,  so  Insulting  to  his  pride. 
ha  may  have  forgivrai,  but  moat  cer- 
tainly never  forgot.  How  majestic, 
yot  how  piercing  Is  tbe  pathos  where 
Samson  replies  to  his  father's  words — 
they  might  have  been  and  In  substance 
no  doubt  would  hare  been,  could  he 
have  addressed  his  eon,  the  words  of 
Hilton's  own  pious  and  kindly  father, 
now  a  far-off  memory,— 

Manoa. 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for 
naugbt. 


Ail  otherwise  to  me  my  thoughts  pot- 
That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  shall 

treat  with  light. 
Nor  th'  other  light  of  life  continue  long. 
But  yield  to  double  darkness,  nigh  at 

band: 
So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirit  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat,  Nature  within  me- 

seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself, 
My   race   of   glory    run,    and   race   of 

shame. 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  tbem  that 

rest 

And  when  these  words  were  written— 
they  and  the  drama  of  which  they  are 
a  part — Milton's  work  was  done,  and 
within  less  than  three  years,  quite 
broken  and  worn  out,  he  was  "with 
them  that  rest."  But  was  this  tbe 
last  word,  this  tbe  end  and  sum  of  all? 
— perplexity,  weariness,  despondency. 
Assuredly  not.  The  last  word  was 
what  finds  expression  In: — 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 

Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude, 

Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer. 

And  victor  over  all 

That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  Inflict. 

and  In 

All  Is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt. 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispone 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  beet  found  In  the  close. 
Oft  He  seems  to  hide  His  face. 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 

So  Intimately,  then,  does  Milton  un- 
der the  thinnest  of  veils,  converse  with 
us,  not  merely  as  an  artist,  but  ait  a 
man.  And  would  any  one  Bay  that  if 
the  symbolism  of  tbe  drama  were  Ig- 
nt>red  and  It  were  regarded  merely  as 
o  work  of  art,  it  would  not  be  deprived 
uf  at  least  half  its  charm  nnd  hair  Its 
Interest  and  pathos.  lN>cauHe  It  would 
lose  In  the  power  of  \t*  sinriTity  and , 
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It  would  appeal  less  to  human  sym- 
pathy. 

Has  The  Tempeat  the  same  autobio- 
srspblcal  Intereat?  This  Is  a  much 
more  difficult  question,  and  In  dtacuss- 
Ing  it  we  must  carefntly  bear  In  mind 
all  that  bas  been  remarked  generally 
about  tbe  dUBculdea  In  nnravelllng  al- 
legory and  symbolism  In  poetry,  tbe 
danger  of  too  rlgM  definition,  tbe  cod- 
fusloa  of  tbe  plougb  framework  wltb 
tbe  share,  the  necessary  subordination 
of  any  allegorical  purpose,  especially 
in  a  drama,  to  the  requirements  of  dra- 
matic art,  the  "glancing  colors"  of 
which  Tennyson  speaks,  and  all  tbe 
other  perils  InTolved  in  such  laveatlga- 
tlons.  But  let  me  boldly  proponnd  my 
thesis,  first  that,  as  Milton  In  Sameon, 
so  Shakespeare  in  Frospero  depicted 
himself  In  the  last  stage  of  his  career 
when  his  work  likewise  was  done  and 
be  bad  practically  taken  his  leave  of 
life;  and,  secondly,  that  In  The  Tempeat 
generally,  tbroogb  an  all^rorical  pre- 
sentation of  the  world  and  of  manldnd, 
be  summed  up  his  flnsl  philosophy  and 
dellTMed  bis  final  gospel. 

The  date  of  The  Tempest  cannot  be 
flxed  with  certainty,  but  everything 
points  to  the  probability,  and  probabll- 
Itj  in  the  highest  degree,  that  It  was 
the  very  lait  play  Shakespeare  wrote. 
It  was  beyond  all  doubt  suggested  by 
a  narratlTe  recorded  in  two  tracts,  one 
entitled  A  Dlteovery  of  the  Bermvdag, 
oihervtte  called  the  ItJe  of  DeviU,  writ- 
tea  by  SUveater  Jourdan,  and  A  True 
DecUinitioit  of  the  S»tate  of  the  OoUnUe 
in  Virginia,  published  respectively  In 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1610,  and 
stilt  more  vividly  In  a  letter  addressed 
In  the  same  year  by  one  William 
Stracbey  to  a  lady  of  title  In  England, 
reprinted  some  years  later  In  PunAcu 
Ml  PUffrimet.  In  April,  1812,  a  ship, 
the  "Plough,"  sailed  from  the  Thames 
with  adventorera  for  the  Bermudas, 
and  In  consequence  probably  of  tbe 
public  Interest  taken  In  this  expedition 


Jourdan's  tract  was  In  1613  re-Utned 
under  the  title  of  A  Plalne  DtKripUom 
of  the  Bermudas,  now  oattei  Summer 
Islands.  It  la  worth  noticing  that 
Strachey,  who  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  what  these  narrativea  describe, 
was  In  1012  living  In  Black  Friars,  and 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Shake- 
speare may  have  beard  from  him  the 
particulars  which  he  bas  n»ed  In  the 
play.  In  any  case,  t>etweeD  the  sum- 
mer of  1610  and  the  early  part  of  1S13 
the  Bermudas  and  the  adveutnrea  of 
their  erplorers  w»e  prominently  he- 
fore  the  public,  and  most  prominently 
In  1612  when  the  "Plough"  sailed 
from  the  Thames.  A  comparison  of 
the  narratives  with  tbe  Incidents  used 
by  Shakespeare  makes  it  all  but  cer- 
tain that  he  got  some  touches  from 
Stracbey,  whose  letter,  being  as  It  waa 
unprlnted,  be  could  not  have  seen  nn- 
Icss  Stracbey  or  some  one  else  bad 
showed  It  to  him;  falling  that  tbe  In- 
ference of  course  Is  that  Stracbey  had 
himself  communicated  with  blm.  It  la, 
moreover,  Jnat  as  Ukely  that  he  read 
Jourdan's  narrative,  not  In  Its  wlgtnal 
form,  but  In  tbe  reprint  of  1013.  While 
therefore  it  is  certain  that  The  Tempest 
could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  SDmmer  of  1610,  it  la,  so  far  sa  Its 
relation  to  these  narrativea  goes,  in  a 
high  degree  probable  that  It  was  writ- 
ten mnch  later,  possibly  In  1612,  pos- 
sibly even  In  1013.  And  this  late  dale 
la  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  We 
know  from  the  Tertue  MSB.  that  It 
was  acted  with  other  play  a  In  the 
spring  of  1613  at  tbe  festlvlUes  held 
on  tbe  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine of  the  Bhlne,  and  tbla  is  the  tint 
notice  we  have  of  Ita  existence.  It  It 
was  written  for  that  occasion  and  then 
firat  appeared,  tbe  questian  would  be 
settled;  It  would  belong  to  a  date  at 
leaat  a  year  and  a  half  later  than  that 
recorded  of  any  other  of  his  plays,  and 
lieyond  which  nothing,  with  the  poail- 
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ble  excepUou  of  a  recension  and  com- 
pletion of  Bmry  Till..  1b  knoirn  to 
bave  come  from  hla  pen;  It  would  bave 
b«en  written  anbseqaently  to  hiH  ifHv- 
Ing  London  and  when,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  wae  living  In  retirement  at 
Stratford-on-ATon.  But  the  evidence 
for  Its  being  a  new  play  wben  exhib- 
ited, as  undoubtedly  It  waa,  at  tbe  mar- 
riage feeUvltlea  In  February.  1613,  U 
unfortunately  not  conclusive.  It  bas 
been  pointed  out  that  Id  tbe  entry  In 
tbe  Vertue  Uanuscrlpta  there  le  no  In- 
timation that  It  waa  a  new  play,  and 
that  it  Is  merely  one  In  a  Hat  of  four- 
teen others.  Including  three  If  not  four 
of  Shakespeare's  otber  plays  which 
were  certainly  not  then  acted  for  tbe 
first  time.  Tbe  Question  cannot  be 
argued  here,  but,  allowing  full  welgbt 
to  what  may  be  legitimately  Inferred 
trom  Its  iDctnslon  among  plays  un- 
doubtedly not  new.  It  etlll  remains  that 
bad  It  been  new  there  would,  in  the 
documents  referred  to,  bave  been  no 
Intimation  of  tbe  fact.  The  stress  laid 
In  tbe  play  itself  on  what  would  bave 
been  appropriate  to  sncb  an  occasion 
■■  the  marriage  festivities  in  tbe  spring 
•t  1613,  namely,  tbe  event  on  whlcb 
the  plot  of  tbe  play  turns,  the  mar- 
riage of  a  foreign  prince  with  an  Is- 
land princess  who  has  never  left  her 
borne,  and  tbe  Introduction  of  tbe  two 
hymeneal  masques,  tbe  unmistakable 
reference  in  the  first  scene  of  tbe  fifth 
act  to  tbe  recent  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  with  many  otber  particulars 
and  touches  wblcb  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  and  wblcb  bave  been  urged 
Kith  BO  much  force  by  tbe  late  Vr. 
Klchard  Onrnet  In  his  well-known  arti- 
cle In  the  "Universal  Review"  and  else- 
where, surely  outweigh  any  ambiguity 
In  tbe  testimony  aSorded  by  tbe  Ver- 
tue Manuscripts.  And  this  Is  certain, 
that  while  there  Is  no  evidence  of  tbe 
existence  of  the  play  before  the  spring 
of  1G13,  It  was  suggested  by  narra- 
tives nuJ  Is  full  of  allusions  to  events 
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most  prominently  before  the  public 
about  that  time,  Including  perhaps 
what  may  have  suggested  Its  title,  tlu- 
tempests  prevalent  In  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  of  1U12,  of  which  8towi> 
gives  such  a  vivid  description.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  put  also  Into  the  scale 
Ben  Jonson's  sarcastic  alluston  to  tt  Ui 
tbe  I»ductio»t  to  Bartholonine  Fair. 
which  appeared  in  1614— an  allusion 
wblcb  would  lose  half  Its  point  and 
p«vtlnence  had  tbe  audience  not  been 
recently  familiar  with  what  Is  so  Ill- 
naturedly  glanced  at. 

There  U,  therefore,  very  good  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  The  Temprnt  was 
tbe  last  entire  play  that  came  from 
Shakespeare's  pen,  that  In  it  he  took, 
though  he  had  still  three  years  of  life 
before  falm  and  was  still,  as  time 
counts,  In  bis  prime,  bis  farewell  of  tbe 
stage  and  of  active  life.  It  stands 
with  CymMlM  and  the  WUiter'g  Tale  in 
the  same  relation  to  bis  work  as  n 
whole  as  the  PMUxtete*  and  (Edtpua 
Colonteus  stand  to  tbe  work  of  Sopho- 
cles. Between  1603  and  about  tbe  end 
of  1010  be  had  been  dwelling,  so  to 
speak.  In  tbe  Inferno  of  tragedy.  In 
Ci/mtieHne  and  in  tbe  Winter's  Tale  be 
bad  emerged  a  rUxdtr  le  atclle.  They 
arc  the  resolution  of  tbe  discord,  dfvlne 
untlcipatlUDS  of  tbe  vIrIou,  wblcb  in  all 
lt6  beauty  and  In  nil  Its  comuleteuess 
he  unfolded  In  The  Tempett.  /^Uls  pU- 
losophy  In  tbe  tragedies  Is  only  not 
pessimistic  because  It  le  deduced  In  un- 
prejudiced and  comprehensive  truth- 
fulness from  tbe  facts  of  life,  which, 
regarded  as  universally  and  as  steadily 
as  be  had  regarded  them,  alTard  no 
warrant  for  pessimism,  though  they  du 
.  for  occasional  perplexity  and  profound 
sadness.  But  it  Is  a  long  step  from 
the  mere  absence  of  pessimism  to  tbe 
pi-esence  of  optimism.  Optimism  can 
only  come  in  with  the  faith,  or  with 
tbe  dream,  that  the  moral  govemmeot 
of  tbe  world  Is  a  system  tempering  Jus- 
tice and  righteous iH'Ms  with  mercy  and 
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benQTOlence.  Of  aucb  optimism  we 
liave  only  gllmpaeB,  mora  or  less  nu- 
certabi  and  aneteady.  In  the  ancient 
dasBlcal  poets,  and  with  Uieui  It  ex- 
presses Itself  chiefly  In  the  relation  ot 
BuSerlug  to  wisdom  and  moral  purlHca- 
tlon.  But  the  note  of  the  phllosoptiy 
or  Oymheline  end  of  The  Tempett  U  pnre 
otitlmlam:  and  It  la  the  opUmlam  of 
Christianity.  Is  It  fanciful  to  suppose 
that  aa  Cimbeline  nnd  more  especially 
The  Tempe»t  seem  to  Indicate  that 
Shakespeare,  whatever  his  religions 
creed  may  have  been,  waa,  ae  an  artist 
and  poet,  perhaps  also  as  a  phUoeopber, 
Btmck  with  the  sublime  beauty  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  life  and  of  tbe 
government  of  the  world?  For  more 
than  eleven  years  tbe  note  of  hie  work 
bad  been  the  aternest,  the  most  uncom- 
promlaln?  realism;  bis  themes  life  on 
Its  darkest  and  saddeat  sides;  his  the- 
ology that  of  claaslcal  paganism.  How 
changed  la  all  tbla  in  Ct/mbeiine,  how 
transformed  Is  all  tbls  In  The  Tempeat. 
In  dealing  with  tbe  symbollam  of 
tbla  divine  drama  it  may  be  well  drat 
to  take  our  stand  on  what  seems  sim- 
ple and  obvious.  In  the  picture  of 
Proapero  the  three  things  which  at 
once  strike  us  are  tbe  dlsUnctton  made 
between  the  magician  and  tbe  man,  tbe 
relation  of  Frospero  to  Ariel,  and  of 
Ariel  to  I'roBpero,  and  tbe  mood  and 
temper  with  which  Frospero,  freeing 
Ariel,  abandons  bis  art  to  bury  himself 
in  privacy,  "where  every  third  tbonght 
shall  t>e  bis  grave."  In  the  wand.  In 
tbe  ma^c  robe,  and  In  his  books  alone 
consists  his  power,  alone  lies  all  that 
distinguishes  him  from  otber  men. 
Tbns,  In  talking  to  Miranda  aa  father 
to  child,  he  lays  down  bis  mantle,  "lie 
there  my  art."  With  them  he  could 
make  Ariel  his  minister,  and  bow  to 
bis  will  tbe  spirit  powers  of  nature — 

By  whose  aid 
(Weak  maatera  though  ye  be)  I  have 

bedim  m'd 
The  noon-dny  sun.  call'd  forth  the  mu- 


tlnons  winds. 
And    'twlxt    tbe    green   sea    and    tke 

aznred  vantt 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling 


Have  I   given  Are,   and  rifled  Jove's 

stout  oak 
With  hla  own  twit:  the  strong  bna'd 

promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  apnra 

plack'd  up 
Ibe  pine  and  cedar;  graves  at  my  corn- 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers:  oped  and 

let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art. 

Ariel,  In  his  unwllilngneas  to  woA, 
in  his  pining  for  freedom.  In  Ua 
tricksy  caprices  and  In  his  useleas- 
neaa  except  when  under  the  control  erf 
a  firm  and  wise  will,  Is  only  too  sym- 
bolic of  genioe,  that  perilous  poasss- 
slon  so  potent  nnder  aucb  contr^  ao 
fudle  without  It  "I  shall  miss  tbee. 
but  yet  thou  ahalt  have  freedom,"  a» 
Frospero' s  words  when  be  exacts  trom 
Ariel  his  last  service,  and  servant  and 
master  are  about  to  {tart  for  evw.  And 
now,  as  the  mighty  magician  preparea 
In  accordance  with  his  promiae  the 
farewell,  "vanity  of  hla  art,"  he  iwe- 
pares  also  to  take  ua  Into  hla  coofl- 
dence. 

Be  cheerfnl.  Sir, 
Oar  rerets  now  are  ended:  theae  oar 

actors, 
As  I  foratold  yoa,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  Into  tbin  air: 
And  like  the  baaeless  fabrlck  of  this 

vision. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  tbe  gorgeous 

palaces, 
Tbe  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe 

Itself, 
Yea,  all  which  It  htherlt,  ahall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant 

faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind:  we  are  such 

stuff 
Aa  dreama  are  made  on,  and  our  little 
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Reiir  with  m;r  trealiness:  my  old  brala 

la  troubled: 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  Inllrmttr: 

.  .  .  .  H  tnrQ  or  two  I'll  take 
To  Htill  mr  beating  mind. 

Wb«t  remained  wben  the  wand,  the 
mantle,  the  books  and  Ariel  and  the 
q>irlt-powerB  and  nil  eucb  solemn  toys 
had  been  dl§nilsBed7  the  man  alone  and 
this  vision, — Infinite  sadness,  wisdom 
tempered  with  bumlllty,  submission, 
and. — perhaps. — hope. 

Nov  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  sErengtb  1  have  'a  mine  own. 
Which  Is  moat  faint  .  .  . 


Now  I  want 
Bplrlta  to  enforce,   art   to  enchsnt. 
And  my  ending  Is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer. 
Which  pierces  so.  that  It  assaults 
Uarcy  Itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
Aa  yoQ  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  yoar  Indulgence  set  me  free. 

80,  In  farewell,  spoke  Prospero.  Just 
after  be  had  "broken  his  atalT,"  and 
"deeper  than  ever  plommet  sounded" 
drowned  his  book,  and  Jast  before  be 
passed  Into  the  silent  life  "where  every 
third  thougbt"  would  ''be  bis  grave." 

But  does  the  symbolism  of  The  Tem- 
jK9t  go  beyond  this,  is  It  yet  more  elat>- 
orate?  Is  the  Island  the  world,  the 
JramatU  pertonm  mankind,  the  govern- 
ment  and  central  purpose  of  Prospero 
aymbollc  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
life  and  of  life's  control  by  Beaven! 
filgld  definition  would  of  course  In- 
stantly reduce  suc^h  a  tbeory  to  ab- 
surdity. Bnt  if  we  remember  that 
allegory,  still  less  symbolism,  Is  not 
like  a  closely- fitting  vesture  which 
takes  the  mould  of  the  whole  form, 
and  through  whlcb  the  contour  of 
every  limb  Is  discernible,  but  lies 
lightly  like  some  loose- flowing  gauzy 
robe  on  Its  wearer,  we  can  at  least 
state  a  plausible  case.      Before  I'ros- 
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pero  arrives  on  the  island  pure  nature 
reigns;  the  Inhabitants  Sycoras  and 
Caliban  are  mere  beasts;  Intelligence 
and  genius,  or  at  least  the  potentiali- 
ties of  each  as  symbolized  In  Ariel, 
pegged  up  by  brute  force  in  a  pine, 
have  mere  vegetable  life.  With  Tros- 
pero  comes  order  and  the  dawn  of  civ- 
ilization. It  Is  a  place  full  of  beauty 
and  mystery,  spirit  powers  fioat  about, 
weird  snatches  of  music  are  heard 
everywhere,  It  Is  "fnli  of  noises,  sounds 
and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not."  Then  it  becomes  peopled. 
What  Is  this  but  the  world?  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  poet  within  the 
limits  feasible  for  the  number  Of 
Idramatit  perwnit  to  Include  an  assem- 
bly more  essentially  and  comprehen- 
sively typical  of  mankind.  In  I'ros- 
liero,  tor  Prospero  must  take  his  place 
here,  too,  we  have  the  highest  type  of 
humanity,  Intellectually  and  morally, 
the  Incarnation  of  wisdom,  benevolence 
and  humility,  tempered  with  inUnite 
sadness;  In  Stephano  the  mere  gross 
brute;  In  Trincuio  the  brute  with  a 
gleam  of  Intelligence  nod  a  touch  of 
humor.  Between  tbese  bow  many 
grades  and  varieties  typical  of  human 
temper,  character  and  experiences; 
youth — ardent,  noble  and  chivalrous  In 
Ferdinand;  the  world-battM^d  veteran 
— ehrewd,  humorous  and  kindly  in  old 
Oonzalo;  ambltlou's  hard,  cold,  un- 
scrupulous devotee  in  Antonio:  and  In 
fiebastian  the  weaker  and  more  plastic 
worldling  who  takes  the  ply.  the  evil 
ply,  from  firmer  natures;  what  are 
Adrian  and  Francisco  and  the  rabble 
under  battened  batches  bnt  the  com- 
mon herd  who  make  and  leave  no  mark 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  pnssing 

I  In  acqua  la 

And  of  how  many  In  life's  poor  game 
le  Alonzo  the  symbol,  so  weary  of  It 
all.  80  listless,  so  hopeless,  his  past  a 
wretched   record  of  error  nuil   crlnip. 
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hlB  preBbiit  II  gi'levous  bunlen  of  re- 
morse and  sorrow.  Only  one  woninn 
in  tbe  tbroug.  but  tbiit  woman  tbe  eio- 
bodlment  of  the  vciy  essence  of 
womanbood.  In  tbe  brst  words  abe 
utters  we  hav«  tbe  expressloD  of  pas- 
sionately intense  sympatby  witb  dls- 
trcM  and  Buffering,  and  a  plea  for  pity. 


sei, 

Who  bad  no  donbt  some  noble  crea- 
tures In  ber, 

Daah'd  all  to  pieces.      O  tbe  cry  did 

Against  my  very  heart!  Poor  souIb!  .  .  . 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  eartb,  or 

It  should  tbe  good  ship  bo  have  swal- 
low'd,  and 
Tbe  freighting  souls  wltbln  her. 

When  ber  father  unfolds  bis  story  to 
ber  ber 


O  my  beart  bleeds 
To  tblok  of  the  teen  that  I  bare  tum'd 
yon  to. 

Again,  as  tbe  narratlTe  proceeds  and 
what  concerned  herself  might  have 
been  expected  to  appeal  to  her,  the  note 
is  the  same,  the  same  utter  selfless- 


Alacbl  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you! 

Ab  soon  as  her  curiosity  Is  roused  It 
l>ecomeB  Imxwrtunate,  and  her  father 
bas  to  say  apparently  wltb  some  Impa- 
tience: "Here  cease  more  queBtlons." 
Tbe  moment  she  sees  Ferdinand  the 
woman's  natural  Instinct,  In  all  Inno- 
cence and  purity,  is  Instantly  awak- 
ened, fancy  and  Imaginatloo  as  in- 
stantly kindling  wltb  It.  He  Is  "a 
spirit,"  a  "divine  thing,  for  nothing  nat- 
ural I  ever  saw  so  noble."  "Have 
pity,  I'll  be  his  surety!"  she  cries,  wben 
her  father  affects  to  wave  blm  aside. 


calling  biiu  u  spy  and  a  traitor.  AiMt 
then  an  soou  as  love  bas  been  awak- 
ened In  ber  and  fully  returned 

Hence  bashful  cunning: 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  luno- 

cencel 
I  am  your  wife.  If  you  will  marry  me: 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid:  to  be  your 

fellow 
Yon  may  deny  me:  but  I'll  be  your  wr- 

vaut 
Wbetber  you  will  or  no. 

And  wltb  love  come  perfect  tmst 
Implicit  submission — "I  would  not  play 
you  false,"  says  Ferdinand;  "no,  not 
for  tbe  world."  "Yes,"  Bbe  Instantly 
replies,  "for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you 
should  wrangle,  and  1  would  call  It 
fair  play."  Wben  she  sees  the  very 
mUed  company  on  that  Island  throng- 
ing In — Alonzo,  Gonzalo,  Sebastian. 
Antonio  and  their  attendants — amaxed 
and  spell  t)ound  as  they  are  beforr 
Proapero's  absolution  frees  them,  bIm^ 
exclaims: — 

01  Wonder! 
Bow  many  goodly  creatures  are  tbere 

berel 
How  beauteous  mankind  la!  O  bmve 

new  world 
That  has  bucI^  people  In't 

Women  may  owe  tbelr  foibles  to  na- 
ture, but  they  owe  tbelr  vlcea  and 
darker  traits  to  men,  and  wben  did 
woman,  not  as  ^q>erlence,  but  as  God 
baa  made  ber,  ever  see  aught  bvt 
"goodly  creatures"  or  augbt  but  beauty 
in  this  world  and  Its  masters? 

But  In  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Islawl 
Shakespeare  has  not  given  ua  types  of 
humanity  only,  he  has  given  na  some- 
thing more,  he  bas  given  us  man  in  tbv 
making,  man  before  the  elements  com- 
posing him  were  harmonized,  and  all 
In  him  was  yet  chaos.  This  surely  Is 
tbe  meaning  of  Caliban,  this  bla  rela- 
tion to  the  other  dramatit  pertotta: 
Foul,  malignant  and  brutal  though  be- 
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be,  be  hai  yet  the  rellgtona  Instinct,  for 
be  vlBbes  Stepbano  to  be  bis  god;  and 
tbe  Instinct  of  service,  for  be  has  sin- 
cere desire  to  serve  bim;  tbe  Kstbetlc 
sense,  and  tbat  In  a  very  blgb  degree, 
tor  to  raiiBlc  be  not  oulj'  listens  In  rapt 
dellgbt,  bat  It  awakens  In  bIm  the  Itn- 
Bsloatlon  snd  fancy  of  a  poet. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twangllng  m- 

'  stmments 
M'lU  bum  abont  my  ears:  and  some- 
times Tolces 
Tbat,  If  I  bad  then  waked  after  long 

Will  make  me  sleep  again:  and  tben  In 

dreaming 
Tbe   clouds,    metbougbt,    wonld    open 

and  shew  riches 
Beady  to  drop  upon  me;  that. '  when 

I  wak-d, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ue  appreciates  tnetructlon  and  is 
grateful  to  those  who  will  teach  him. 
"When  thou  cam'st  Brst,"  he  saye  to 
Trospero: — 

Thou  strok'st  me  and  mad'st  much  of 

me,  would'st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  In't:  and  teach  me 

how 
To  name  the  bigger  light  and  how  the 


It  win  thus  be  seen  tbat  In  Caliban 
exist,  crudely  and  In  embryo,  elements 
which,  when  duly  tempered  and  har- 
monized, not  only  make  man,  but 
tribute  very  essentially  to  what 
stltute  tbe  eminence  and  glory  of  man. 

Such  le  tbe  island,  and  such  are  Its 
inhabitants.  Turn  we  now  to  tbe  plot; 
It  and  Its  Incidents  are  exact  counter- 
parts In  symbol  of  life  and  of  Its 
scheme  and  government  as  tbey  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  optimist  and 
Christian.  There  could  Indeed  be  no 
better  commcutnry  ou  tbe  Impression 
made  by  tbe  actlou  when  its  evolution 
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Is  complete   tbau   tbe  noble   lines  In 
Pope's  Euay  on  Man: — 


All  discord  harmony,  not  understood, 

All  partial  evil  universal  good, 

And  spite  of  pride  In  erring  Reason's 

spite. 
One  truth  Is  clear,  whatever  Is  Is  right 

Disentangling  what  obviously  per- 
tains to  the  allegory  from  what  hae 
as  obviously  only  dramatic  signifi- 
cance, what  do  we  find?  A  Power 
omnipotent  In  the  world  It  controls  has 
been  most  grievously  wronged  and  out- 
raged, Its  wrongers  and  enemies  belug 
Its  own  subjects,  and  thoee  In  wbose 
loyalty  it  had  a  right  to  conflde.  Years 
piies;  Bin  and  crime  prosper,  and  retri- 
bution sleeps.  At  last  that  Power  as- 
serts Itself.  8In  must  be  expiated, 
crime  must  he  punished,  bat  bowT  In 
a.  meshwork  of  Irony  and  In  perplexing 
mazes  of  apparent  contradictions,  lo- 
coaetsteocles  snd  confusion  is  to  come 
tbe  answer,  the  substitution  of  re- 
pentsnce  for  puulshment,  perfect  snd 
final  forgiveness  for  wrong  done,  sealed 
and  ratlded  by  the  marriage  of  the 
child  of  tbe  wronged  one  with  the  child 
of  tbe  wronger.  But  that  its  double 
purpose  mlgbt  be  attained,  how  perplex- 
ing to  those  whom  It  most  concerns  is 
this  gracious  and  benevolent  scheme,  a 
scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  which 
every  Incident  la  designed,  worked  out. 
Well  might  Oonzalo  exclaim — 

All     torment,     trouble,     wonder     and 

amazement 
Inhabits  bere.      Some  Heavenly  power 

guide  us 
Ont  of  this  fearful  country: 

— their  ship  wrecked,  their  all  lout, 
storpi  and  terror  and  menace  on  ever}- 
side  of  them,  their  king's  son  and  heir 
apparently  drowned,  and  be  himself  In 
blank  despair,  while  amid  these  mis- 
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erlM  treacbeiT  and  meditated  murder 
are  again  at  trork;  and  then  come,  in 
the  train  of  the  last  Bin,  astonishment 
and  madness.  But  one  there  Is  who 
"smiling  knows  that  all  Is  well,"  even 
he  who,  attributing  their  crimes,  past 
and  present,  to  "Ignorance,"  will  accept 
their  repentance,  and  as  he  holds  them 
Bjiell-bound  and  Impotent  before  blm 
will  pronounce  their  doom — 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am 

struck  to  the  quick. 
Yet  with  my  noblei-  reason,  'gainst  my 

Do  I  take  part:  the  rarer  action  Is 

In  Tlrtue  than  In  vengeance:  they  t>e- 
Ing  penitent, 

The  sole  drift  of  my  pnrpose  doth  ex- 
tend 

Not  a  frown  further. 

The  whole  play  Is  saturated  with 
irony,  an  Irony  reversing  the  terrible 
irony  of  the  tragedies;  Ita  very  title  Is 
ironical— that  tempest  which  weis  no 
tempest,  that  wreck  which  was  no 
wreck,  that  salvation  In  loss,  that  har- 
mony In  discord,  that  gracious  purpose 
masking  Itself  In  menace  and  terror. 
In  these  respects,  and  still  more  per- 
haps In  the  relation  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama  to  the  Power  controlling 
them,  may  be  read  analogies  to  life, 
as  life  presents  Itself  to  the  eyes  of  an 
optimistic  faith  to  which 

All  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
Be  Bunder'd  In  the  nlgbt  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that 
bear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 

Though  Prospero  reveals  the  all-recoa- 
clllng,  all-harmonlzing  secret  to  none 
but  his  minister  Ariel  before  the  time 
comea  to  reveal  It  fully,  he  yet  grants 
some  glimpses  of  It  to  those  who  are 
worthy,  that  faith  may  give  them  com- 
fort So  he  says  to  Gonsalo,  who  Is 
doubting  hiB  identity  with  the  Island's 
mier, — 
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Ton  do  yet  taste 
Some  Bubtlltlea  o'  the  tsle,  that  wUI  not 

let  you 
Believe  things  certain. 

and  so  again  when  Aioozo  says — 

This  Is  aB  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men 

trod. 
And  there  Is  In  this  buelueas  more  tban 

Nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Mnst  rectify  our  knowledge, 

he  replies — 

Sir,  my  liege. 
Do  not  Infest  your  mind  with  beating 

The  strangeness  of  this  buslneaa:  at 
pick'd  leisure. 

Which  Bball  be  shortly,  single  I'll  re- 
solve yon 

(Which  to  you  Bball  seem  protwbte)  of 
every 

These  happen'd  accidents,  till  uAm,  be 
chwrful 

And  think  of  eaah  tMng  wriL 

If  we  compare  this  with  what  Stepbano 
says,' "Every  mau  shift  for  all  the  rest, 
and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself: 
for  ell  Is  but  fortune."  we  shall  meas- 
ure the  dllference  between  life  as  It  1h 
read  by  the  "Initiated"  and  as  tt  Is 
read  by  the  ignorant  It  la  said  that 
Just  before  Conlngton  passed  away  be 
was  beard  to  murmur  the  words. 
"Now  the  vision  Is  complete — thla  Is 
the  way  they  see  in  Heaven."  When 
we  compare  the  way  In  which  life  Is 
n-ad  and  Interpreted  in  those  two  di- 
vine laat  dramas,  CymbeHne  and  The 
Tempett,  with  Its  presentment  and  la- 
terpretatiOD  In  the  long  and  sombre 
scries  of  dramas  which  preceded  tbem. 
the  words  bave,  we  feel,  a  strange  pro- 
priety In  tlielr  application  to  Shake- 
speare. Assuredly  It  was  lu  the  light 
of  such  a  vision  that  Oi/mbiline  and  nc 
Tempett  were  composed,  and  the  most 
comprebensive  survey  of  life  ever 
given  by  man  to  man  found  ita  culml- 
nntlon. 
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Let  me  repeat  ttaat  all  allegorical  in- 
terpretation will  not  only  defeat  its 
«wn  eods,  but  be  tn  dnnser  of  ttecom- 
ins  Blmply  ndlculona  tbe  moment  It 
AMames  tbe  form  of  rigid  or  even  of 
too  precise  definition;  for  it  Is  wltb  tbe 
aymbollsm  of  such  a  work  as  Tht  Tern- 
pett  wliat  tt  is  wltb  tbe  eymboUsm  of 
wblcb  Ooetbe  bas  said — 

Oefnbl  1st  alles; 

Name  Ist  Scball  uad  Rancb 
Umnebelnd   hlmmelaglatb. 

Tbat  there  la  an  Inexpressible  fascina- 
tion about  The  Tempat,  a  fascination 
quite  independent  of  its  dramatic  and 
ftstbetlc  interest,  no  one,  I  tbink,  can 
deny.  A  mellow  llgbt  as  of  a  setting 
SQU  broods  over  It:  It  has  strange  spirit- 
anl  charm.  Such  a  note  as  we  have 
to- 
All  tbr  vexations 
Were  bat  my  trials  of  tby  love,  and 

tbou 
Hast  strangely  stood  tbe  test 

will  partly,  perbaps.  Indicate  what  is 
meant. 

n*  CMntMBponrT  IUt]«w. 


For  tbls  spiritual  cborm  I  have  tried 
tn  account,  believing  tbat  it  comes  In 
a  large  measure  from  a  suffusion  of 
purely  Christian  sentiment.  There  Is 
notblng  to  Indicate  that  Shakespeare 
accepted  Christianity  on  Its  dogmatic 
and  metaphysical  sides  as  a  creed,  but 
as  a  pbllosopber  It  must  have  appealed 
to  blm,  indeed  It  did  appeal  to  him  In 
Its  ethics,  and  as  a  poet  and  artist  be 
could  scarcely  fall  to  realize  tbe  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  tbe  solution  It  af- 
forded of  tbe  problems  of  life.  Had 
bis  last  legacy  to  tbe  world  been  the 
gospel  deduclble  from  tbe  tragedies, 
that  gospel  would  Indeed  have  been  a 
cbeerleBS  one.  Bnt  on  the  ShakespesK 
of  The  Tempest  and  Ct/mbellne  fell  at 
last  tbe  llgbt  tbat  had  fallen  on  tbe 
Milton  of  SoflMOH  Affonltlet,  and  the 
two  mightiest  geniuses  who  have  glori- 
fied our  poetry  left  the  world  with  the 
same  optimistic  message  on  their  lips, 
wltb  this  difference  only,  that  pious 
submission ,  touched,  perhaps,  with 
hope,  was  the  note  of  the  one,  sod 
faltb,  absolute  and  uncompromising, 
tbe  note  of  the  other. 

/.  CiMrtM  OMbu. 
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ksrdsUp  or  Uvlns  ai 


Why  SO  bare  the  board  beside  me? 

Why  my  hearth  so  cold  and  dead? 
Wherefore  should  my  bosom  Butter 
When  I've  butter 
With  my  bread? 
Why  is  sacred  fame  denied  me. 

Why  am  I  fwbldden  to 
Join  tbe  poets,  peers  and  sages 
In  tbe  pages 

Of  Wko'»  Whof 


See  tbe  slim  green  tomes  before  you 

Filled  with  many  a  master  line, 
Ei^cB,  tragedies — OtJWUo* 
And  8ord«lto> — 
All  are  mine. 
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Women  and  Work. 

VuIIa  mm  tbmandw  Imirv — 

Well  to  me  tbe  words  apply, 
For  I  am  In  truth  a  poet — 
Wbo  ihould  know  It 
If  not  I? 

I  alone  can  fairly  prize  tbem, 
I  alone  can  Judge  their  art; 
Every  glowing  pbraae  I  minted, 
Eacb  ts  printed 
On  my  heart. 
No  one  else  can  criticize  tbem~ 
It  would  simply  be  absurd — 
For  there's  no  one,  fool  or  clever. 
Who  has  ever 
Read  a  word. 

Why  am  I  ao  sore  neglected  7 

*Tla  that  I  am  undersold, 
Faced  with  undeserved  disaster 
By  the  master 
Minds  of  old. 
Milton  Is  no  more  affected 

By  the  thought  of  author's  fees; 
Shakespeare  cannot  eat,  and  therefore 
Doesn't  care  for 
Boyaltles. 

Thought  of  tailor  never  vexes 

Poets  who  have  Joined  the  Blest; 
Butcher,  baker,  tax-collector — 
No  such  spectre 

Haunts  their  rest 
I  have  endless  little  exes 

On  thhi  hither  side  of  Styx;, 
Penny  buyers  they  may  sing  to, 
I  must  cling  to 
Four-and-sli. 


WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

Middle-aged  people  quite  well  re-  bicycles  and  go  outside  omnlbuaee? 
member  a  time  when  popular  opinion  Then  we  began  to  bear  of  lady  doc- 
began  to  be  strongly  In  faror  of  tors,  and  to  see  women  behind  tbe  post- 
women,  and  young  women  especially,  ofllce  counters,  and  the  bonnet  and 
going  into  business  and  earning  Inde-  cloak  of  the  professional  nurse  were 
pendent  llvli^v.  It  was  about  the  watched  admiringly  in  the  streets.  It 
time  when  the  momentous  questions  was  pointed  out  with  satisfaction  that 
had  been  settled,  Should  women  ride  all  thte  represented  so  much  bnrden  t»- 
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moved  from  the  sbonldeni  of  the  mld- 
<UeK;lau  man  who  had  a  amall  Income 
and  a  large  family;  and  the  change 
of  cnstom  was  bellaved  to  be  a  benefit 
a]l  round.  But  this  la  not  tbe  view 
that  prevalla  at  present  as  to  tbe  em- 
ployment of  women.  Many  people 
bold  tt  not  only  for  a  social  Inconven- 
ience but  a  social  evil,  and  are  hinting 
that  the  process  oaght  to  be  obstructed 
or  even  stopped.  Ur.  Boms  has  eald 
so  plainly;  and  the  Licensing  Bill  of 
the  Government  Is  expected  to  coatala 
reatrlcUons  on  the  employment  of  bar- 
maids, or,  some  people  suspect,  to  for- 
btd  It  directly  or  Indirectly.  Jealousy 
and  Irritation  are  rising  amongst  men 
«lerks  fn  all  branches  of  business  be- 
cause women  are  competing  with  them 
and,  by  accepting  lower  wages,  are 
thmstlng  them  from  tbelr  stools. 
And  to  heighten  and  empbaslze  the 
complaints,  while  letters  In  the  news- 
papers are  enlarging  on  the  unbappy 
position  of  men  clerks  there  comes  a 
project  for  tbe  wholesale  substitution 
by  women  of  all  the  male  booking 
clerks — we  cannot  call  tbera  men — at 
the  tube  railway  stations.  This  dis- 
placing of  men  by  women  Is  a  double 
CTll,  It  is  said:  men  cannot  marry;  and 
tbe  women  become  mere  Indnstrlals  to 
tbelr  own  hurt,  and  to  the  deterioration 
of  domestic  and  national  life.  There 
have  always  beeu  special  evils  cou- 
nected  with  tbe  employment  of  women, 
and  special  enactments  for  protecting 
women  which  are  not  needed  for  men; 
but  the  evil  that  has  now  disclosed  ft- 
«elf  is  not  tbe  effect  of  their  employ- 
ment on  themselves  but  on  men.  Tbe 
question  now  Is.  Should  men  be  pro- 
tected from  women?  and  tbe  Suffrag- 
ists sniff  the  coming  battle  and  are 
making  the  defence  of  tbe  interests  of 
women  a  cblef  argument  for  their  get- 
ting tbe  franchise. 

In  this  battle  of  the  sexes  one's  sym- 
pathies can  be  on  both  sides;  for  there 
are  no  decisive  tests  of  the  right  of 


either.  Only  tbe  force  majeure  of 
events  as  they  march  can  decide. 
Looking  at  tbe  evil  wrought  on  both 
parties  by  the  change  of  custom  which 
hna  brought  women  Into  stern  and  pain- 
ful contact  with  the  outside  world,  we 
could  wlah.wltb  certain  exceptions,  that 
women  were  safe  back  again  at  home 
with  their  fathers  or  their  husbands 
and  children.  The  esc«3>tlons  are  for 
the  women  who  are  fit  by  nature  and 
education  to  enter  the  superior  occupa- 
tions of  life  where  woman's  higher  fac- 
ulties would  have  the  fullest  play. 
TbiB  can  be  for  nothing  but  the  good 
of  the  world.  In  tbe  inferior  occupa- 
tions tbe  employment  of  women  is  only 
a  coacesslou  to  the  absolute  neceseity 
of  their  making  a  livelihood. '  They  do 
themselves  and  men  barm  in  propor- 
tion as  tbey  crowd  beyond  this  neces- 
sity into  the  occupations  that  bave 
been  men's.  Tbelr  numbers,  their 
partial  support  in  their  families,  which 
makes  up  for  the  lower  wages  they  ac- 
cept, fosters  an  abnormal  cheapness  of 
labor;  tbey  compete  with  one  another 
recklessly,  without  any  regard  to  their 
class  interests.  This  encourages  the 
trashy  production  of  cheap,  vulgarly 
useless  articles  that  are  no  good  to  any 
human  being;  and  It  means  sweating 
and  the  accumulated  horrors  that  are 
so  rife  in  women's  work.  Even  pros- 
perous and  well-to-do  women  who  need 
not  work  away  from  home  compete 
with  working  women  In  order  to  make 
extra  pocket-money,  about  which  they 
are  as  eager  as  If  their  lives  depended 
on  It.  Two  girls  in  comfortable  and, 
as  they  certainty  thought,  select  social 
circumstances  tbe  other  day  sent  out 
Invitations  to  a  "sale  of  work" — the 
sort  of  things  one  finds  at  bazaars.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  they  had  some 
charitable  object:  but  these  two  smart 
girls  were  simply  running  a  show  for 
themselves.  Tbe  sale  was  of  their 
own  work  for  their  own  benefit.  This 
is  simply  an  lUastrotlon  of  the  thought-  . 
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leasnesB  or  Indifference  with  whicb 
women  enter  the  labor  market.  There 
is  notblng,  or  ver;  little,  like  thiB  .ama- 
teur competition  amongst  men  with 
one  aaotber;  but  tber  have  to  encoun- 
ter women  competing  with  them  In  this 
Bplrlt 

The  competition  of  women  with  men 
is  mainly  la  the  Inferior  occupations 
where  very  little  brains  or  strength  Is 
required,  as  In  ordlaary  clerks'  work. 
Everything  tends  nowadays  to  Increase 
the  kinds  ot  work  which  women  and 
children  can  do  quite  welt.  Do  we 
really  wish.  Indeed,  to  have  men  at 
work  ou  many  of  these  things?  Men 
In  unmanly  occupations  are  not  a  pleas- 
ant sight.  Let  the  clerk  go  to  the  car- 
penter's bench,  let  him  make  himself  a 
skilled  artisan,  and  the  man  riband- 
measurer  get  out  of  doors  to  some  oc- 
cupation where  the  ordinary  woman 
cannot  compete  with  the  ordinary  man. 
Where  women  can  compete  with  men, 
where  It  pays  employers  on  the  whole 
to  employ  wonten,  it  Is  impossible  to 
keep  employment  open  for  men  alone. 
No  law  could  be  made  to  sectire  this 
directly,  and  restrlcdone  for  the  health 
of  women,  such  as  the  Factotr  Acts 
contain,  or  as  legislation  for  barmaids 
may  provide,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
do  It  indirectly.  In  such  occupations 
as  these  even  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  fixed  by  an  arbitration  board 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  customary 
living  wage  of  men;  so  that  this  would 
not  be  protection  for  men;  and  the 
employer  would  still  prefer  women. 
Only  lu  a  tew  Instances  under  the  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  Acts  are 
women  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  men 
for  doing  the  same  work.  It  would 
be  found  to  be  Impossible  to  exclude 
women  In  favor  of  men  by  enacting  or 
deciding  that  every  woman  for  her 
work  should  be  paid  a  man's  minimum 
wage.  We  come  to  the  conclusion 
therefore  that  In  the  occupations  where 
men  are  not  protected  naturally  from 


the  competition  of  women  by  th^r 
combined  advantages  of  brain  and 
strength  there  will  continue  to  be  an 
ever-increasing  sphere  wherein  wom- 
en's and  not  men's  labor  will  be  em- 
ployed. This  Is  exceedingly  anfortn- 
nate,  not  for  the  harm  done  to  men  but 
for  the  harm  done  to  women,  and 
through  tbem  to  family  life.  Wbst. 
it  seems,  has  to  be  considered  Is  bow 
to  render  as  harmless  as  possible  this 
Inevitable  Intrusion  of  women  into  the 
commercial  Industries.  liegtslatlon 
has  done  much  for  their  health  and  for 
tlieir  hours  of  work;  but  It  Is  one  of 
the  peculiaritleB  of  their  employment, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  men, 
that  to  a  great  extent  they  work  In  de- 
tached groups  at  home  or  In  small 
workshops  where  It  la  difficult  to  apply 
restrictions  and  Inspection.  And  yet 
If  women  are  not  protected  by  the  law 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  their  be- 
ing able  to  protect  themselves.  It  1» 
a  mark  of  tbeir  Inferior  occupations, 
as  It  Is  of  the  inferior  occupations  of 
men,  that  they  are  not  able  to  make 
trade  unionism  effective.  Women's 
occupations  are  peculiarly  liable  to  he 
swamped  by  casual  labor  because  tbey 
do  not  require  any  special  skill;  and, 
as  we  have  said,  because  there  are  al- 
ways large  numbers  of  women  who 
wilt  work  for  less  tlian  a  living  wage 
as  they  have  fathers  or  husbands  lyr 
some  relation  on  whom  they  are  pri- 
marily dependent.  Where  they  are  not 
fortunate  In  having  these  resources 
there  Is  always  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
ratepayers  make  up  for  the  wages  that 
employers  ought  to  have  paid.  If  we 
take  the  case  of  women  clerks  and 
shop-girls,  and  women  generally  of  the 
social  status  Implied  In  these  occupa- 
tions, how  are  they  to  protect  them- 
selves when  so  many  women  compete 
who  formerly  would  have  gone  Into  do- 
mestic service — once  the  most  flourlsb- 
Ing  of  women's  Industries,  now  one  of 
the  least  popular?    With  such  speclHl 
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caases  at  work  It  seeniB  that  women's 
occupations  must  be  more  or  leas 
sweated,  unless  women  become  even 
more  In  the  future  than  they  have  been 
In  tbe  past  "the  favorites  of  the  law" 
and  be  protected  by  further  legislation. 
The  law  has  always  BBsamed  that 
women  cannot  look  after  themselves, 
and  In  Industry  It  Is  quite  trae,  as  Is 
proved  by  tbe  questloa  of  sweating, 
which  Is  much  more  prevalent  la  wom- 
en's work  than  In  men's.  There  will 
have  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts;  and  machinery  for  Sxlng  rates  of 
wages  In  women's  occupations  Is  tbe 
only  means  by  which  a  standard  wage 
may  rule  for  them  as  It  does  In  men's 
occupations,  where  there  are  effective 
trade  unions.  This,  as  we  have  shown, 
would  not  be  to  fix  WMnen'e  wages  at 
tboee  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
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Ing  out  women,  bat  to  Introduce  more 
oi^er  and  Justice  in  the  occupations  In 
which,  under  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions, women  are  mostly  employed.  In 
these  It  le  beyond  question  that  they 
are  pat^  below  their  economic  value; 
and  they  are  bought  too  cheaply  be- 
cause they  are  too  ready  to  sell  them- 
selves. There  are  cases  where  wom- 
en's work  1b  as  valuable  as  men's,  bnt 
they  are  paid  less  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  custom.  One  such  case  is 
where  women  get  less  lor  teacblog  girls 
than  men  get  for  teaching  boys,  with- 
out any  real  reason  Cor  the  dlfFerence- 
Bnt  generally  women  are  underpaid 
because  of  their  poverty  and  excessive 
numbers.  Their  economic  Independ- 
ence Is  illusory,  and  they  are  now  nam 
In  need  of  legal  protection  than  ther 
have  ever  been. 


THE  RECUKRENCE  OF  DISEASE. 


That  all  diseases  will  be  slain  by 
•cleuce,  and  alt  slain  speedily,  was 
one  of  the  accepted  antlclpatkinB  of 
tbe  earlier  nlueteeuth  centurj-.  In  the 
great  outburst  of  a  triumphant  opti- 
mism which  Inspired  tbe  early  Victo- 
rian literature,  tbe  present,  whose  dlH- 
coDtents  were  clearly  diagnosed,  was 
sharply  contrasted  with  a  future,  where 
such  discontents  would  be  no  more. 
Here  on  the  solid  ground  a  new  race 
should  arise,  whose  life,  If  limited, 
should  be  at  least  secure.  Sorrow  and 
Fighing.  those  "two  black  birds  of 
night"— at  least  as  excited  by  loss 
and  physical  suffering— would  "flee 
away."  How  far  are  those  blgb  hopes 
entertained  to-day  by  an  age  Intro- 
spective, wearied,  a  little  disappointed 
at  the  slowness  of  human  betterment? 
On  the  one  side.  It  may  be  confessed, 
there  are  evidences  of  a  continued  and 
almost  exultant  progress.  We  bave 
eliminated  from  Europe  tbe  menace 
of   those  sweeping  cyclones  of  pcstl- 


loute.  whose  terrors  brood  like  a  gray 
cloud  over  all  the  brightness  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages.  One  tblrd  of  Christen- 
dom perished  In  the  few  moiitliH'  agony 
or  tbe  Black  Death.  The  sound  of  Its 
lamentation,  tbe  madness  caused  by 
Its  apparently  Irresistible  destruction, 
still  remains  revealed  in  those  "Dances 
of  Death"  which  absorbed  tlie  later 
medieval  time,  and  In  the  literature  of 
protest  and  despair  of  a  similar  age. 
The  Plague  still  terribly  ravages  tbe 
East,  but  science  has  succeeded,  and 
apparently  will  succeed,  In  protecting 
Europe  against  It.  Other  malignant 
fevers  we  seem  on  a  fair  road  to  stamp 
out  filtofceiUer.  8maIl-pox  has  almost 
iliMiiipcnreil.  under  the  combined  ef- 
fM'ts  of  eanltation  and  vaccination. 
Diphtheria  has  lost  Its  terrors  since  the 
arrival  of  the  anti-toxin  treatment. 
Uy'drophobla  has  become  merely  a 
dread  memory  of  the  past.  Even 
Tuberculosis,  the  special  and  terrible 
scourge  of  the  northern  races,  seems 
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Itkkl]'  to  become  Id  tbe  futnre  but  as 
an  evil  memoij  of  old  years.  Science 
again,  througb  tbe  derotlou  and  intel- 
ligence of  a  long  roll  of  famous  men, 
has  boldly  sallied  out  from  tbe  limited 
abode  of  men.  Into  tbe  wild  and 
sbaggy  regtooB  of  Nature,  In  tbe  de- 
termination to  strllte  Its  enemy  boldly 
nt  bU  very  beart.  It  1b  not  content 
witb  mere  preventives  and  propbylac- 
ticB,  doalDg  men  with  drugs  or  cover- 
ing tbem  with  veils  and  protections. 
It  Is  setting  Itself  to, extirpate  the  very 
lustmmeuta  of  the  propagation  of  the 
disease.  Its  enemy  ia  tbe  insect.  That 
extraordinary  populous  and  Intelligent 
kingdom  might  have  once  attained  the 
supremacy  of  the  world;  but  tor  some 
Inexplicable  limitation  In  size  whlcb 
tias  prevented  any  of  Its  denizens  from 
challenging  the  forces  of  mankind. 
Micbelet  has  described  tbe  kind  of 
horror  with  wblch  the  head  of  an  ant 
Inspired  blm  as  first  seen  nnder  the 
mlcroBcope;  with  its  vast  complicated 
eyes,  Its  evidence  of  Incalculable  brain 
power,  but  with  the  utter  absence  of 
any  of  those  elements  akin  to  human- 
ity which  are  revealed  even  In  the 
vertebrate  animals.  Yet  those  ants 
can  exhibit  Inexplicable  powers  of 
communication,  and  a  social  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  the  envy  of  many 
a  pbtlosopber,  as  be  contrasts  with  It 
the  chaos  of  human  life.  Ants  charged 
with  Mr.  Wells's  "Boom  food,"  ant 
commnnittes  of  many  tboueands,  all 
six  feet  high,  might  provide  a  consider- 
able obstacle  to  tbe  accepted  suprem- 
acy of  mankind.  But  the  Insect,  how- 
ever tiny.  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  ultimate 
enemies  of  humanity.  There  Is  here  no 
possibility  of  compromise.  We  can  be 
sentimental  over  the  cat,  the  dog,  and 
tbe  horse.  If  we  are  sentimental  over 
tbe  Insect  we  are  lost.  "Why  should  I 
harm  thee,  little  fly  7"  is  Uncle  Toby's 
famous  Inquiry.  "Is  there  not  room 
enough  In  the  world  for  me  nnd  thtK"?" 


Science  Is  unhesitatingly  pronouncing 
a  grim  negative  to  tbe  question.  Ibtxe 
\i  not  snfficlent  room  In  the  world  for 
"me  and  thee."  This  Is  probably  tme 
of  the  common  house  fly,  who  more 
and  more  la  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  propagator  of  disease.  It  is  already 
acc^ted  of  his  cousin,  the  mosquito, 
agalost  wbom  tbe  whole  of  tbe  world 
is  turning  with  a  set  purpose  of  exter- 
mination. Tbe  alleged  unbealtblne«s 
of  maiabes  and  tropical  regions,  for- 
merly ascribed  to  heat  and  noxious 
vapors,  Is  now  declared  to  be  entlnHy 
explicable  by  the  spread  of  a  deBnlte 
bacterium  through  the  bites  of  Insects. 
Where  the  Insects  are  destroyed  the 
white  men  flourish.  Panama,  In  tbe 
early  days  of  the  Canal  building,  was 
converted  Into  a  small  bell,  In  wblch 
a  population  rioted  and  rotted  and 
died,  as  they  rioted  and  rotted  and 
died  In  the  days  of  the  plague.  The 
Americans  to-day  have  descended  there 
with  all  scientific  resources.  They 
bum  the  Insect,  they  choke  Its  off- 
spring with  oil,  they  drain  the  stagnant 
pools  where  It  caa  breed,  tbey  consume 
It  In  clonds  of  evU-smetllng  smoke: 
they  are  rapidly  making  Panama  a 
healthier  place  than  New  York  and 
Chicago.  All  down  the  coast  of  South 
America  yellow  fever  has  decimated 
mankind  for  centuries.  To-day  It  Is 
^I'ell  on  Its  way  to  t>ecomlug  a  thing 
of  tbe  past.  Six  years  ago  an  Interna- 
tlonnl  campaign  was  Inaugurated 
against  the  Stegomva  fatciata,  the 
"wblte-rlbbed  mosquito."  which  npreads 
the  disease.  At  Rio  Janerlo  Dr.  Cmi. 
"Cruz  the  mosquito  killer,"  has  prac- 
tically removed  Its  menace.  Repairing 
choked-up  gutters,  draining  stagnant 
marshes',  fumigating  and  isolating, 
scattering  oil  on  the  still  waters,  tie  Ib 
s|ieedlly  and  relentlessly,  esttngulshing 
this  enemy  of  mankind.  Yellow  fever 
and  malarias  will'  become  shortly 
things  of  the  past,  as  tbe  warfare,  at 
present    of    noc easily    limited    to    th.' 
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nelghtmrtiood  of  the  cltlea.  Is  ext^ided 
t&rongb  «11  tl)«  waste  places  of  the 
world. 

And  if  the  discussion  passes  from 
the  pFeventloii  to  the  cure,  here  also 
the  sanguine  dream  of  our  fathers 
might  eeem  In  pioceaa  of  realization. 
We  can  treat  the  tortured  human  body 
af>  Brutus  wished  to  treat  the  con- 
demned Cseear,  "Carve  it  as  a  dish  flt 
for  the  gods,"  and  still  preserve  life  and 
ensure  recovery.  First  In  antiseptic, 
then  in  aseptic  aurgerr,  we  have  dis- 
covered a  metliod  of  safe  operation, 
under  which  death  would  have  been 
inevitable  a  few  years  ago.  Gembetta 
perished  in  early  manhood,  because 
the  doctors  were  afraid  of  an  operation 
in  which  to-day  over  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  recover.  Opiates  and 
ansBthetlcB,  combined  with  the  agile 
use  of  the  knife,  have  eliminated  on  the 
one  hand  an  almost  Inconceivable  bur- 
den of  palti,  on  the  other  have  rendered 
irasslble  a  tearing  and  lacerating  of 
the  frail  physical  human  body  which 
would  seem  almost  magical  to  our 
predecessors.  Nor  can  any  one 
Imagine  that  we  are  anywhere  but  In 
Infancy  In  this  particular  progress.  If, 
as  many  eminent  physkiloglsts  assert, 
the  nerves  of  pain  are  distinct  from  the 
nerves  of  sensation  or  volition,  there 
would  seem  no  Impossibility  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  subtle  drug  which  will 
completely  blockade  these  particular 
channels  of  commnalcatlon,  and  render 
mankind  henceforth  completely  Im- 
mune from  the  pangs  of  physical 
agony. 

But  then  the  thought  turns  to  the 
other  side  of  the  picture;  and  Is  Im- 
mediately confronted  with  a  challenge 
to  Its  optimism.  At  Boon  as  one  disease 
is  eliminated,  another  steps  Into  Ita 
place  to  continue  the  old  tragic  func- 
tion of  BconrginK  mankind  with  piety 
and  terror.  Science  Is  always  dis- 
covering new  maladies,  which  baffle 
its  exultant  energies.    Medical,  as  dis- 


tinct from  surgical  effort,  Is  stUl 
largely  la  the  condition  of  alchemy: 
stretching  blind  hands  in  the  darkness 
towards  a  secret  not  yet  revealed.  A 
great  man  of  science  once  recently  as- 
serted that  there  were  only  two  medi- 
cines whose  beneficial  effect— In  appli- 
cation to  specific  disorders — could  be 
gnaranteed— quinine  and  mercury;  and 
that  the  cq>eratk>na  of  both  of  them 
were  completely  myateilous.  We  drain 
our  cities,  we  use  our  knives  and  our 
medicines,  we  maintain  armies  of  doc- 
tors, huge  hospitals,  and  halls  of  re- 
search. And  the  result  is  that  in  the 
factory  centres  one-fifth  of  the  chil- 
dren bom  perish  within  the  year. 
Consumption,  plague,  malaria  disap- 
pear. Their  places  are  readily  assumed 
by  cancer,  which  Is  steadily  increasing; 
by  appendicitis,  which  had  not  even  a 
name  twenty  years  ago;  by  meningitis, 
which  Is  excited  by  the  ordinary  harm- 
\osA  cold  in  the  head.  One  woman  in 
every  twelve  dies  of  cancer,  and  the 
cure— exultantly  proclaimed  year  by 
year— still  remains  unknown.  The 
human  body  In  increase  of  prevention, 
seems  also  to  lose  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. Carefully  shielded  from  the 
rough  forces  of  the  world.  It  falls  a 
prey  to  injuries  bom  out  of  the  very 
coodltiona  of  safety  which  It  has  so 
idborlousiy  constructed.  "He  who  has 
ordained  ali  things  In  measure,  niim- 
l>er,  and  weight,"  said  Mansel,  "has 
also  given  to  the  reason  of  man,  as  to 
his  life,  Its  tmundarles.  which  it  cannot 
pass."  Some  unknown  Power  seems 
with  these  "boundaries"  still  to  defy 
man's  determination  to  push  them  back 
or  filng  them  down.  In  ten  thousand 
3'eaTs  mankind  has  not  added  a  cubit 
to  his  stature.  The  Greek  vision  of 
bodily  perfection  has  shown  no  ad- 
vance in  succeeding  time.  In  the 
Middle  Age,  wltb  Its  outward  squalor 
and  frequent  pestilences— so  operative 
in  men's  minds  that  to  some  observer 
the  whole  appears  as  a  kind  of  phya- . 
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leal  deltrlum— ttere  are  flgureo  of  Popes 
and  Emperors  tafelDg  ttie  fleld  at  elg'lit; 
years  of  age,  and  an  Ineffacable  im- 
presBlon  of  »n  enoMDouB  physical 
vitality.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least 
as  far  as  oae  can  look  ahead,  uncer- 
tainty, sorrow,  pain,  and  longing  are 
still  to  be  accepted  as  the  normal  com- 
.panlons  of  the  life  of  men.  From 
these,  indeed,  have  been  twrn  men's 
blRhest    achievements.      Metcbnlkoff— 

neNkllea. 


that  great  sane  optimist— a  till  pro- 
claims unfaltering  faith  tn  the  triumph 
of  human  intelligence,  and  aees  a 
vision  oC  humanity  sustained  on  a  diet 
of  soured  milk,  to  well  beyond  a 
normally  secure  centenarian  Ism.  The 
cry  of  such  mlgbt  still  be  the  cry  of 
Tithon us— "Release  me,  and  restore 
me  to  the  ground";  a  desire  for  the 
return  to  the  fate  of  "happy  men  that 
have  the  power  to  die." 


IKS  AND  OUTS. 


It  Is  strange  what  a  fascination  a 
shibboleth  has  for  human  nature.  The 
wish  to  gain  distinction  by  peculiarity 
la  things  of  little  Importance  would 
seeui  In  many  persons  to  be  innate. 
Little  tests  and  criteria  are  set  up 
every  few  years  hy  those  who  pique 
themselves  upon  their  power  of  social 
differentiation.  Just  now  a  proficient 
in  this  remote  and  microscopic  branch 
of  social  science  has  written  a  book 
showing  the  larger  world  how  to  enter 
the  charmed  circle  of  fashion,  and  giv- 
ing all  ber  fellow-examiners  away 
("The  Social  Fetich,"  by  l.ady  Grove; 
timlth,  Elder,  and  Co.,  &s.  net).  It  is 
tiulte  short;  balf-aa-hour  will  enable 
the  practised  reader  to  posaeaa  himself 
of  Its  original  matter,  and  It  is  worth 
half-an-hour'a  attention,  for  it  throws 
a  new  light  upon  bumau  folly,  and 
we  can  assure  any  person  of  either 
sex  that  he  or  she  will  not  lay  it  down 
without' laughing.  Indeed,  I^dy  Grove 
lias  given  as  so  much  that  Is  new  and 
of  her  own  to  amuse  us  that  It  Is  a 
pity  she  should  have  still  further  en- 
deavored to  Illumine  her  pages  by  a 
selection  of  very  good  stories  which 
have  become  common  properly. 

In  imitation  of  the  most  approved 
scholastic  methods,  our  instructress 
preAenta  us  with  her  credentials  that 
we  may  know  we  are  listening  to  one 
who  has  a  right  to  teach.     She  finds 


it  necessary  to  do  thia  because  of  a 
critic  who,  she  tells  us,  quoted  a 
Duchess  to  uphold  his  own  fancy  in 
some  matter  of  pronunciation  or  mau- 
ners.  He  waa  under  the  false  Impres- 
Blon  "that  any  person  who  happens  to 
liave  married  a  Duke  Is  more  likely 
tn  know  'what's  what'  In  these  matters 
than  I  am."  Such  Ignorant  criticism 
she  finally'  brushes  aside  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  "Most  of  my  prejudices 
are  an  inheritance  from  tbe  old  Whig 
school,  who  Joined  to  their  natural, 
aristocratic  instincta  (possessed  by 
them  In  common  with  the  Tories)  the 
critical  faculty  developed  by  intelli- 
gence and  culture."  Burke  is  at  hand 
to  verify  this  claim,  and  we  cannot  but 
Imagine  that  the  most  sceptical  will 
by  such  an  authority  be  reduced  to 
silence. 

Some  few  postulates  must  be  laid 
down  before  we  can  profltaUy  begin 
the  study  of  any  subject.  All  through 
'Lady  Grove's  book  It  la  of  necessity 
taken  for  granted  that  what  Is  called 
society  is  divided  Into  tno  batves.  the 
"Ins"  and  the  "outa."  The  "outs"  desire 
ardently  to  be  taken  for  "ina,"  and 
Lady  Grove's  object  Is  to  enable  the 
Invaders  to  deceive  the  social  abo- 
rigines. One  difficulty  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  of  all  who  set  out  to  teach 
KrowQ-up  persons,  and  that  Is  how 
much  prevlouB  acquaintance  with  the 


subject  ebould  be  preoupposed.  With- 
out doubt  It  is  an  Dnpardonable  error 
to  suppose  too  mucb,  and  It  tbe  teacher 
has  but  slender  means  of  gauging  the 
accomplfshment  of  the  scholars.  It  Is 
better  to  begin  too  near  the  beginning 
than  too  near  tbe  end.  Lady  Grove 
errs  upon  tbe  right  side,  and  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  she  has  not  been  unconscious 
of  the  pltfalla  of  tbe  situation.  In  her 
opening  pages  she  tdls  ber  scholars 
that  It  IB  unnecessary  to  warn  them 
against  saying  "sbime'*  for  "shame," 
Yet  further  on  she  does  warn  them 
with  some  asperity.  Also,  they  are 
exborted  without  apology ,  to  refrain 
from  escialming  "Reely!"  and  from 
pronouncing  "Jewel"  and  "towel"  as 
one  syllable. 

Only  a  very  small  space,  however, 
Is  devoted  to  the  laying  of  foundations. 
Bucb  may  be  laid  in  nuraeriee  and 
■cboolrooms,  and  our  authoress  soon 
finds  herself  upon  higher  ground,  and 
proceeds  to  exercise  the  memory  and 
provoke  th«  wonder  of  every  willing 
pupil.  Certain  unfashionable  pronunci- 
ations are,  we  are  assured,  "Irretriev- 
ably damning."  Those  who  Insist 
upon  sticking  to  tbem  will  remain 
"outs"  for  ever,  and  It  Is  possible  to 
destroy  oneself  even  in  writing.  "A. 
Ixioli  becomes  bar^y  readable,"  we 
learn,  "If  tbe  article  'a'  Instead  of  'an' 
is  placed  before  the  word  'bote!.' " 
"Hotrf"  is,  of  course,  a  Preach  word 
by  origin,  and  so  are  "mayonnaise," 
"cayenne,"  and  "envelope,"  which 
Lady  Grove  places  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; but  tbe  shibboleth  would  be  al- 
together spoiled  If  we  were  allowed  to 
argue  from  this  that  all  French  words 
must  be  given  a  French  pronunciation. 
It  is  as  bad  not  to  pronounce  tbe  last 
letter  of  "valet"  as  it  Is  to  Anglicise 
the  flrst  syllable  of  tbe  place  which 
has  given  its  name  to  red  pepper. 
Some  unexpected  words  are  selected 
as  Instances  of  mispronunciation;  for 
instance,  tbe  name  "Judas."  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  Lady  Grove,  Is  frequently 
and  erroneously  accented  upon  the  last 
syllable.  Judas  Is  a  name  most  fre- 
quently beard  Is  church,  where  all  the 
curates  and  parsons,  and  even  BisbopB, 
to  whom  tt  has  ever  tieen  oar  lot  to 
lieteu  adhere  scrupulously  to  Lady 
Grove's  advice.  "Tbe  sedulous  pro- 
nunciation of  mid-verbai  *h's'"  should, 
we  are  told,  be  avoided.  Is  there 
really  an  Inner  circle  where  they  say 
"be'ind"  and  "be'ave,"  or  are  sucb 
words  as  "vehement"  and  "v^Icle" 
altme  Intended? 

But  to  leave  the  matter  of  pronunci- 
ation and  turn  our  attention  to  per- 
missible and  non-pennlBslble  phrases 
and  customs.  The  making  of  after- 
noon tea  is  a  matter  of  crucial  Im- 
portance. Never  to  pour  out  a  cup  of 
tea  for  a  guest  without  nearly  Hlllng 
the  cup  Is,  we  are  told,  "an  unwritten 
Inw."  "Your  guest  may  happen  to 
like  a  good  deal  of  milk  or  cream  in  bis 
tea,  but  of  what  Importance  are  the 
fancies  or  the  comforts  of  your  guests 
compared  to  tbe  exigencies  of  casteT 
But  a  half-filled  cup  is  fastidiously 
correct  compared  to  tbe  terrible  bablt 
of  putting  milk  into  a  tea-cup  before 
pouring  In  tbe  tea."  On  the  other 
band,  where  coEfee  Is  concerned  the 
latter  rule  is  reversed.  In  neither  case 
must  any  guest  be  asked  If  he  takes 
sugar,  but  only  If  he  will  have  It  No 
man,  unless  he  wishes  immediately  to 
be  known  for  an  "out,"  must  ever 
speak  of  an  "overcoat,"  and  no  woman 
of  a  "lx)dice,"  and  neither  sex  must 
ever  talk  of  a  "week-end  party."  Tbe 
flrst  of  these  three  prohibitions  must 
tx;  lotriied  on  as  purely  arbitrary.  It 
is  possible  that  to  the  fashionable 
world  "bodice"  may  carry  a  suggestion 
of  pedantry  which  "body"  la  without, 
and  "week-end"  to  the  hypersensitive 
ear  a  suggestion  of  work,— a  far- 
fetcbed  allusion,  as  it  were,  to  a  Sstnr- 
day  half -holiday.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  object  to  "week-end"  on  thf 
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t,Touud  tliut  It  is  Blang;  but  tlie  "Ins," 
we  raucy,  are  not  very  particular  about 
tbe  King'e  Bngllsb.  Indeed,  we  are 
expressly  told  In  this  booh  that  there 
are  tbose  among  tbem  who  "permit 
tbemselvea  a  refined  kind  ot  slang" 
which  Is  "shocking  to  the  'genteel.' " 

But  wby  try  to  And  reasons  for  a 
fiblbboletb?  Lady  GroTe  might  a«k,— 
and  indeed  It  la  absurd.  But  unreason- 
able rules  try  the  memory.  "A  woman 
brought  up  In  a  certain  miUeu  knows 
tbe  'right  thing*  to  do  quite  Instinc- 
tively," she  tells  ub;  and,  of  course,  It 
Is  natural  that  it  ebould  aot  occur  to 
her  that  so  many  regulatlona  about 
the  "right  thing"  may  be  confusing  to 
those  who  endeavor  to  learn  tbem  by 
heart.  In  one  or  two  Instances  It 
would  have  t>een  easier  for  the  scholar 
to  grasp  a  point  If  the  teacher  had  laid 
down  a  law  and  avoided  ait  attempt  at 
Illustration.  For  instance,  the  word 
"like"  must  never  l>e  used  out  of  its 
strict  grammatical  sense.  The  simplest 
"out"  can  understand  that.  But  when 
the  following  illustration  Is  given  as  a 
warning  what  not  to  say,  the  scholar 
loses  bis  ttearings:  "Like  everything 
else  she  does."  This  Lady  Grove  de- 
scribes as  "a  vile  phrase."  Are  we 
really  prohibited  from  using  "like"  to 
qualify  anythlog?  The  syntax  of  tbe 
"Ins"  is  past  finding  out. 

A  few  hints  aixiut  hospitality  and  a 
few  tales  of  travel  make  up  tbe  less 
laterestlng  portion  of  the  book.  In 
these  days,  when  we  are  being  asked 
on  ail  hands  to  take  example  by  for- 
eign parts  in  all  matters,  from  poiltlcal 
economy  to  municipal  government  and 
the  care  of  the  public  health.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  of  a  few  particulars 
In  which  England  may  be  considered 
ahead  of  her  contemporaries.  Lady 
Grove  assures  us  that  she  has  seen  in 


a  French  railway  carriage  a  notice 
which  "Invites"  the  occupants.  In  their 
"own  interests,"  "not  to  spit  oa  the 
cushions."  We  bastea  to  add  that  this 
story  le  told  solely  with  a  view  to 
diversion,  and,  indeed,  when  she 
speaks  of  h^  travels  Lady  Grove  lays 
aside  her  professlonai  gown  altogether. 
As  to  the  bints  on  hospitality,  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  what  to  make  of  tltem. 
They  seem  to  be  intended  for  the 
world  at  large,  and  not  speciallr  di- 
rected to  the  education  of  "oata." 
Nothing,  we  read,  "Is  so  unpardonable 
as  to  find  out  the  weak  spots  In  your 
guests'  temperaments,  characters,  or 
conversational  abilities,  and  remorse- 
lessly to  expose  them."  Huch  things, 
she  says,  are  "often  done."  Keeping 
our  authoress's  credentials  In  mind,  we 
dare  not  contradict  her,  though  we  find 
her  statement  very  difficult  to  believe. 
About  one  thing,  however,  we  can 
speak  with  assurance.  Whatever  may 
happen  among  the  "Ins,"  In  the  wider 
circle  of  the  "outs"  such  a  form  of 
hospitality,  falsely  so  called,  is  bardiy 
more  common  than  murder.  If  she 
really  desires  to  attract  such  readers 
as  read  for  their  social  Improvemcait; 
she  would  have  done  well  to  leave  out 
this  last  hint,  for  even  to  the  most 
ardent  social  aspirant  it  may  make 
the  study  of  her  shibboleth  seem 
scarcely  worth  while. 

A  final  thought  occurs  to  us.  What 
are  we  to  say  If  Lady  Grove  answen 
us  as  Disraeli .  answered  the  critics  of 
"Endymlon":  "I  write  In  Irony  and 
they  call  It  bombast"?  The  Ironic  de- 
fence of  her  book  Is,  we  admit,  quite 
possible.  If  it  Is  employed,  all  we  can 
do  Is  to  borrow  It  from  Lady  Grove  for 
our  owD  use.  If  she  may  i>e  Ironical, 
why  not  her  reviewer? 
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In  the  power  of  wlanlng  tbe  affec- 
tion of  his  readers  the  author  of  "Bab 
and  hla  Friends"  was  on  a  level  with 
Scott  and  Lamb.  Hie  lettera,  from 
1830  to  1882,  enable  people  who  did 
not  know  Dr.  Brown  to  undraatand 
the  cbarm  of  ble  affectionate,  burner- 
uus,  appreclatlre,  and  candid  nature. 
Like  Sir  Walter,  'Oie  spoke  to  a'body 
88  If  tbey  were  bis  blood  relations," 
nnd  meet  of  his  letters  are  addreased 
to  members  of  bla  kinship.  He  wrote 
as  be  spoke,  nltb  no  effort  except  the 
effort  to  give  of  bts  best  In  news  or 
In  comment  He  was  bom  In  the  aeces- 
8lon  maoae  of  BIggar  In  1810,  and  It 
would  be  a  great  error  to  think  that 
eucb  a  birthplace  "tells  of  a  lot  far 
removed  from  Intellectual  culture." 
In  the  beginning  (1T33-1760),  we  may 
IHirodf,  concerning  the  Secession  Kirk, 
the  lines  of  the  pot-t  about  Clan  Mac- 
nab— 


Tbe  early  Seceders  renewed  the 
Covenant,  and  freely  excommunicated 
each  other.  But  Dr.  Brown's  anceators 
were  all  men  of  wide  reading,  from 
tbe  days  of  his  great-grandfather,  n 
shepherd  lad,  wbo  made  a  midnight 
march  of  twenty-four  miles  to  St. 
Andrew's  to  buy  a  Greek  Testament 
He  was  more  fortunate  than  we  have 
lieen  If  he  found  In  that  University 
town  a  Greek  Testament  In  a  book- 
seller's Bbop!  "A  certlflcate  of  Church 
memberabip  was  withheld  from  him 
by  the  court  of  the  congregation" 
(Seceding?)  "on  the  allegation  or  sus- 
picion that  he  bad  acquired  bis  leam- 

■"  letter*  of  Dr.  John  Brawn,"  with  L*ti«ra 
from  Baaklii,  nikokeraT,  and  ottigra.  Edited 
b7  hla  Bon  asd  D.  W.  Forrut,  U.D.,  wltb 
Blofrmphloal  Introdnatlaa  br  EllisbKh  T. 
M'l^raa.    (A.  and  C.  Blaok.    lOa.  Id.DSI.) 


log  through  a  compact  wltb  tbe  devil." 
Luckily  he  was  not  burned.  The  doc- 
tor's father  was  the  third  minister  In 
Hucceaslon;  tbe  doctor  himself  was 
apprenticed  to  the  famous  surgeon, 
Synie,  before  taking  bis  medical  degree 
at  Edbiburgb  University.  In  1831  he 
went  to  Chatham  as  assistant  to  a 
Scottish  doctor  tbere,  and  Dickens 
heard  of  bis  courage  In  combating  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  In  that  Insanitary 
region.  In  1853  he  took  bis  M.D.  de- 
gree in  Edinburgh,  and  tbere  practised 
In  medicine  and  belle*  Icttrea  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

In  bis  earliest  letter  (1850)  his  devo- 
tion to  dogs  already  appears,  and  to 
the  end  of  bis  life  be  was  especially 
iittucbed  to  dandle  dinmonts,  prefer- 
I'iuK  the  old  large  breed,  oot  tbe  etlo- 
liitod  modem  dandle.  His  love  of 
Milton's  poetry  also  appeara  In  hie 
earliest  letter,  which  he  bids  his  sister 
to  "burn  immediately."  In  fact  It 
alludes  to  domestic  n'ar  with  a  grand- 
mother, whose  temper  was  that  of  the 
curly  Seceders.  From  Chatham  be 
addresses  her  as  "Jly  very  dear  Grand- 
luotber,"  and  sends  her  u  New  Testa- 
ment. Already  he  complains  Ibat  he 
Ix  "Inherently  thongbtless  of  money." 
"lu  uiy  clrcnmstances  1  should  nut 
have  bongbt  Wbately's  Logic,"  nor 
IK-rbaps  have  laid  out  eighteen  pence 
for  tbe  privilege  of  reading  "Count 
liobert  of  Paris."  He  was  very  home 
Hick,  "tbe  mere  words  *up  the  parish' 
went  directly  to  my  heart,  and  I  was 
dismal  tor  tbe  next  day."  He  thought 
that  tbe  English  were  too  fond  of  eat- 
ing, and  not  fond  enough  of  their  own 
kith  and  kin.  His  criticisms  of  litera- 
ture are  perhaps  the  things  of  most 
general  interest  In  bis  corre^wndence. 
"Byron's  popularity  la  owing  to  his 
telling  -stories  of  tbe  terrible  passlona 
with  fervent  Htrength  In  compact  num- 
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bere,  aSBiBted  very  much  by  allitera- 
tion" (1835).  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge he  read  "with  reverence";  and 
rejoiced  In  "The  Border  Minstrelsy," 
as  be  rode  about  the  "sedate,  aerlous, 
broad-shouldered  border  bills."  Per- 
sons Jealous  of  his  exclusive  affection 
for  dogs  learn  with  pleasure  that  he 
possessed  "a  most  merry  and  quaint 
eat."  He  married,  most  happily,  In 
1840,  and  fell  In  a  lasting  love  of 
Thackeray  In  the  early  days  of  James 
Fltzjames  de  la  Plucbe.  C'est  mon 
homme,  he  might  have  said  of  Thack- 
eray, as  Bolleau  did  of  Moll6re.  Of 
Dickens  he  admitted  the  greater  genius 
<as  Thackeray  himself  does  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Brown,  printed  here),  but  he 
writes  to  Liady  Mlnto  that 


Dickens  was  at  the  core  hard  and 
egoistic.  Intensely.  How  different  from 
poor  soft-hearted  great-natnred  Thack- 
eray. I  read  bis  books  more  than 
ever  (1881].  Dickens  I  cannot  re-read, 
and  yet  he  was  inflaltely  the  greater 
genlas  in  the  tme  sense.  In  which  he  Is 
what  never  was  before  or  will  be 
again. 


Dr.  Brown  says  that  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Dickens  convinced  him  of  bis 
*'fntense  adamantine  egoism.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  man  softest  outside,  hardest  at 
the  core."  This  occurs  In  a  letter  to 
Itnskln.  Certainly  the  criticism  would 
have  seemed  false  to  many  of 
Dickens's  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Brown 
held  that  be  himself,  as  a  critic,  was 
apt  to  err  In  over-praise,  and  dealt  too 
much  In  Italics.  This  was  written 
<18jG|  at  a  time  when  he  first  made 
£20  by  his  pen.  for  articles  In  TTke  Wit- 
ne«t,  mainly  on  pictures  by  contem- 
porary artists.  In  Tennyson  (1849), 
he  preferred  the  least  Tennyson  Ian 
poems,  esc^t  "CBnone,"  but  he  was 
writing  to  an  anti-Tenuysonlan  eorre- 
spondeat.  It  is  odd  that  Jeffrey  "likes 
Tennyson  very  ranch";  he  came  late  to 


admiration  of  poetry  worth  admiring. 
"I  detest  Mrs.  Browning"  expresses  an 
emotion  which  Dr.  Brown  lost  He 
thoaght  "Wutherlng  Heights"  "a  work 
of  the  highest  genlu^  far  above"  "Jane 
Eyre."  Klngsley's  "Alton  Locke"  "Is 
my  especial  horror."  He  did  not  like 
(1857)  the  pathological  school  of  oovels; 
and  fifty  more  years  of  them  wonld 
not  have  altered  bis  taste.  He  had 
no  love  of  "Darwin's  stuff  of  natniBl 
selection,"  but  perhaps  nobody  was 
hurt  by  his  harmless  banter  of  It  in 
"The  Mystery  of  Black  and  Tan." 
Attacks  of  bad  taealtb.  In  1866,  and 
Inter,  caused  Dr.  Brown  to  retire  from 
uiedlcat  practise  in  1879,  and  most  of 
his  holidays  were  spent  In  varlons 
country  places  with  his  devoted  end 
delightful  friends,  tbe  Barelays.  He 
had  suffered  much  In  his  affections, 
tbougb  his  letters  hardly  toach  on  Us 
unbappiness.  His  brain,  he  wrote  to 
Rnskln  (1891),  "though  outwardly  quiet 
and  even  torpid,  is  witbin  as  If  a 
Rupert  drop  knew  the  peril  that  la 
within  it,  with  outer  film  of  pure 
glass."  Three  or  four  lines  more  he 
wrote  about  himself,  ending,  "I  did 
not  mean  to  say  all  this;  It  Is  wicked- 
ness even  to  put  it  Into  words.  For- 
give me,  my  dear  friend."  In  litera- 
ture he  certainly  did  not  overpraise 
George  Ellot.  "She  is  Intensely  clever. 
often  laboriously  so,  disagreeably 
knowing;  but  she  Is  unwholesome,  and 
in  a  high  sense  unreal,  and  I  trust  that 
In  fifty  years  she  will  be  forgotten  ex- 
cept by  critics."  Browning  (1873)  "has 
genius,  true  poetic  genius,  but  be  kills 
It  with  hard  consonantal  words  and 
metaphysics,  and  obacnrity  and  end- 
lessness." But  this  was  written  as  a 
challenge  to  a  lady  who  cherished 
"FIflne  at  tbe  Fair."  In  1873  he  made 
a  lasting  friendship  with  Mark  Twain. 
He  Mved  to  read  and  appreciate  the 
eedlest  works  of  IjodIs  StevenBoa; 
"tme  genius,  a  new  liquor,  fresh  and 
aromatic."     In  some  stransa  way  be 
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regarded  Mr.  Lowell  as  "a  great  poet. 
I  would  much  rather  be  bim  than 
Tennysoa  or  Browning."  There  was 
no  "bim"  that  a  man  would  rather  be 
.If  he  had  hta  choice  than  Mr.  Lowell, 
but  "a  great  poet"  he  wsa  not;  not 
even  "the  greatest  poet  our  coaBlns 
have  yet  sent  forth";  Wbittler  being  a 
bad  second,  and  Longfellow  "a  aort  of 
male  Mrs.  Hemana."  Poe  la  not 
placed;  "so  much  do  men  differ  about 
the  most  obvious  facta."  "The  great 
Matthew  [Arnold]  looks  at  the  uni- 
verse, and  for  that  matter  at  God. 
tbrough  an  eye-glass,  one  eye  shut,  and 
a  supreme  air;  but  he  writes  English 
as    few    can."      Dr.    Brown    himself 


looked  at  tbe  Mediterranean  with  dis- 
taste, and  at  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  last 
novels  with  the  "luxury  of  disrespect." 
To  the  last  Dr.  Brown  retained  his 
love  of  letters,  nature,  and  dogs;  he 
tbought  blghlj  of  a  picture  of  a  dog 
by  Turner,  as  he  lurormed  Buskin. 
The  letters  from  Rusklu  are— which  is 
strange— more  lotereetlog  than  those 
from  Thackeray,  who  writes  as  If,  In 
hU  own  words,  he  "needed  a  blue  pill." 
The  brief  biographical  notices  by  Miss 
M'Larea,  connecting  periods  in  Dr. 
Brown's  life,  are  excellently  done,  and 
Sir  George  Reld's  portrait  of  "the  be- 
loved pbyBiclan"  Is  well  reproduced. 
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Cbntles  Klngeley's  "Hypatla,"  a 
story  whose  power  mskes  tbe  modem 
historical  romance  seem  feeble  and 
trivial,  appears  In  Everyman's  Library, 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Rhys,  the  gen- 
eral editor  of  tbe  aeries. 

To  their  new  series  of  "English  Men 
of  Letters."  which  la  lengthening  out 
till  It  la  now  more  than  half  as  long 
as  tbe  original  series,  the  Hacmlllana 
add  a  volume  on  "James  Tbonuon," 
which  Is  written  by  G.  C.  Macanlay. 
The  volume  Is  a  critical  study  rather 
than  a  blograpby,  though  tt  Is  not  de- 
ficient In  personal  details,  and  It  pre- 
sents a  more  than  ordinarily  adequate 
view  not  only  of  the  qoalltles  of  Thom- 
son's Terse,  but  of  the  Influence  which 
he  exerted  upon  his  contemporaries 
and  successors. 

Yonng  people  were  not  neglected  In 
the  selections  Included  In  the  latest  In- 
stalment of  books  In  Everyman's  Li- 
brary. Tbe  volomes  provided  for  them 
Include  R.  M.  Ballantyne's  stirring  ad- 
venture-story "Martin  Rattler,"  Cap- 
tain Marryat's  "The  Children  of  the 


New  Forest,"  and  a  selection  of  four- 
teen "Fairy  Tales  from  tbe  Arabian 
Nights."  The  selection  Indndes  most 
of  tbe  old  favorites,  among  tuem  the 
seven  voyages  of  Slabad  the  snllor,  the 
storr  of  All  Bsba  and  the  atory  of 
Aladdin.  There  are  seventeen  illus- 
trations by  T.  H.  Robinson  and  Dora 
Curtis.    E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co, 

A  atory  whose  fascination  attracted 
Ur.  Ruskln  and  led  falm  to  stand  spon- 
sor for  a  translation  of  It  could 
hardly  need  any  further  recommenda- 
ton  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  "Ulrlc 
the  Farm  Servant"  from  the  German 
of  Jeremlas  OottheIC,  which  has  these 
high  credentials.  Is  a  quaint  and  touch- 
ing story  of  Swiss  peasant  life  which 
adds  to  tbe  Interest  of  its  Incidents  tbe 
charm  attaching  to  a  revelation  of  due 
spiritual  qualltlea.  Mr.  Ruskln  came 
under  Its  spell  Just  after  be  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  English  read- 
ers Miss  Alexander's  "Bongs  of  Tus- 
cany" and  he  hastened  to  procure  a 
tranalatloD  of  It  at  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Julia  Firth,  In  order  that 
be  might  fnmlsb  a  picture  of  Swiss 
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Protestant  character  eomewliat  cor- 
r«BpoadlDg  to  that  of  the  Italian  Cath- 
olic presented  In  the  "Songs  of  Tns- 
caoy."  The  book  la  an  interesting 
addition  to  Kveiyman's  Library.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Under  the  title  "The  New  Theology 
and  the  Old  Religion"  Dr.  Charles 
Gore,  Bishop  of  Blrmlngbaui,  has 
printed  eight  Lenten  lectures  which  be 
delivered  last  spring  in  tbe  cathedral  of 
Birmingham.  To  these  be  has  added 
five  sermons  upon  kindred  themes. 
Dr.  Gore  does  not  nndereatlmate  the 
significance  of  tbe  new  theology.  He 
tbiolia  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  rendered 
a  sen-lee  la  bringing  forward  into  the 
arena  of  common  discussion  certain 
tendencies  of  thought  which  have  been 
long  at  worh;  but  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"I  have  tried  to  follow  him  into  this 
arena,  and  to  show  the  fundamental 
iucoogrulty  of  bis  leading  ideas  with 
the  original  Christian  revelation,  and 
the  essential  saperiorlty  of  the  Ideas 
which  the  Christian  revelation  really 
contains."  It  Is  In  no  spirit  of  mere  con- 
troversy, however,  that  be  essays  this 
task.  His  temper  Is  admirable.  Hie 
aim  la  constructive;  and  both  lectures 
and  sermons  are  marked  by  breadth 
of  feeling  and  a  fine  spirituality.  E.  1'. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Whichever  of  tbe  many  editions  of 
Dickens  he  may  possess,  every  real 
lover  of  Dickens  must  be  tempted  to 
add  thereto  that  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  Everyman's  Library.  The 
volumes  are  so  convenient  for  the 
pocket,  yet  so  attractive  upon  the  shelf; 
the  tyiwgraphy  is  so  clear;  uud  tbe 
price  BO  moderate  that  It  makes  a 
strong  appeal.  Add  to  these  attrac- 
tions tbe  luminous,  discriminating  and 


occasionally  whimsical  tntroducttoaa 
furnished  to  each  volume  by  that  clev- 
erest of  contemporary  critics,  GUb^t 
K.  Chesterton,  and  there  Is  every  rea- 
son why  "every  man"  should  hasten  to 
possess  himself  of  the  master's  books 
la  this  dress.  The  latest  lastalmeat 
of  Everyman's  Library  Incloiles  ten 
Dickens  volumes:  Martin  Uhnsztewlt, 
Oliver  Twist,  David  Copperfleld,  bleak 
House,  Dombey  and  Son,  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers, Great  Elxpectatlona,  Sketches  by 
Boz,  Nicholas  Nlcfeleby  and  Christmas 
Books.  Three  volumes  bad  t>eea  jat- 
Tlously  Issued  and  five  more  ere  prom- 
ised in  the  next  Instalment  of  tbe  Li- 
brary.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

From  treatises  on  pedagogy  and  child 
psychology  It  Is  a  relief  to  turn  to  sacb 
a  volume  as  Frederick  Douglas  Bow's 
"The  Book  of  the  Child,"  a  dainty 
book,  without  pretensions  to  superior 
knowledge,  but  marked  by  loving  ill»- 
cemment.  The  author  explains  that 
he  Is  "rather  shy  at>ont  this  little 
book."  The  reason  for  bis  shynew. 
possibly.  Is  that  be  has  no  children  ul 
hla  own:  but,  as  be  goes  on  to  explain, 
"other  people's  children  have  always 
been  very  good  to  me."  And  with  rea- 
son, for  children  know  by  a  kind  of 
instinct  who  loves  them  and  under- 
stands them,  and  Mr.  How  certainly 
belongs  In  that  category.  Good  seusc. 
a  deep  and  gentle  sympathy  and  un- 
usual discrimination  characterise  what 
be  writes  of  the  cbUd's  memory.  Im- 
agination, religion.  Imitation,  pleasures 
and  pathos.  There  la  now  and  Ibeu 
a  flavor  of  humor  also.  Altogether,  tbe 
book  is  delightful.  It  Is  of  a  slu  m 
modest  that  It  may  be  read  In  an  hoar 
or  two,  but  the  Impression  wblcb  It 
makes  upon  tbe  mind  will  linger  miicli 
longer.    E,  P.  Button  &  Co. 
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On  a  Railway  Platform,  Eic 


ON  A  RAILWAY  PLATFORM. 


A  drizzle  of  drifting  rain 
And  a  blunged  wlilte  lamp  o'erbend, 
Tbat   shines   as    my   love   will   ablue 

In  tbe  worid  of  tbe  dead. 

II. 
Boand  me  the  wet  black  night, 

And,  afar  In  the  Ilmltleaa  gloom. 
Crimson  and  green,  two  blossoms  of 
light. 
Two  Stan  of  doom. 

III. 

Bnt  the  night  of  death  la  a-flare 
With  a  torch  of  back-blown  tire. 

And  the  coal-black  deepa  of  the  quiver- 
Band  for  my  soul's  detire. 

IV. 

Leap,  heart,  for  the  pulse  and  the  roor 

And  the  lights  of  the  streaming  triilu 

That  leaps  with  the  heart  of  tliy  love 

once  more 

Out  of  ttie  mist  and  tbe  rain; 


For  tbe  tbonaand  panes  of  Ifgbt 
And  the  faces  veiled  witb  mist, 

Streaming  out  of  the  desolate  night 
In  ruby  and  amethyst 

VI. 
Out  of  the  desolate  years 

Tbe  thundering  pageant  flows; 
But  I  see  no  more  than  a  window  of 
teara 
Which  ber  face  has  turned  to  a  rose. 
Atfrei  Voyea. 


A  MEADOW  TRAGEDY. 

Here's  a  meadow  full  of  sunshine 
Ripe  grasses  lush  and  high; 


There's  s  neat  of  love  enclosing 
Three  little  beaks  tbat  cry; 
Tbe  reaper's  In  the  meadow 
And  a  lark  bangs  In  tbe  sky. 


Here's  a  mead  an  full  of  summer. 
And  tragedy  goes  by 
With  a  knife  amongst  tbe  grasaes. 
And  a  song  up  in  tbe  sky. 

Dora  Sigerton  Shorter. 


THE    SILENT    VALLEY. 

There's  a  valley  Ilea  In  Erin, 
'Mid    the    beautiful    Uourne    Moun- 
tains; 
It  la  called  tbe  SUent  Valley,  fM-  It 
Ues  BO  sUll  and  high. 
Storms  and  tempests  never  swe^  It, 
All    the    winds    blow    through     It 
lightly; 
It  is  bosoui'd  In  the  stillness  of  the 
mountains  and  tlie  sky. 

There  Is  color  In  the  valley. 

Yellow  gorae  and  purple  heather, 

And  the  lark's  soug  falls  from  liearen 

like  a  shining  silver  thread. 

There's  a  river,  brown  and  gulden — 

Sleepy  pools  and  laughing  shalluws — 

How  it  dances  o'er  tbe  bouldera  in  its 

golden  peaty  bed! 

And,  high  up  wltbln  the  valley, 
Lies  a  lake,  tbe  loug-encbanted. 
Kinged   by    mountains   that   are   mir- 
rored In  Its  sapphire-tluted  breast; 
And  the  sands  of  white  and  silver 
That  around  it  gleam  and  glisten 
Are  the  white  hands  of  the  mountains 
leaning  down  to  be  caress'd. 

On  the  gray-green  rocks  by  moon- 
light 

Black-huired        water-nymphs       sit 
dreaming — 
Sistera  of  gold-headed  mermaids  In  tite 
ocean  far  below; 

And  the  mountains,  looking  on  them. 

Kneel  and  stretch  white  hands  to- 
wards them, 
While   their  songs  of  great  enchant- 
ment o'er  the  silent  watera  flow. 

If  I  once  again  might  find  thee, 
CharmM  valley  full  of  silence. 
By  thy  brown  and  golden  river  I  would 
wander  all  day  long; 
And  all  night  I'd  He  and  listen. 
By  the  windless  lake  of  sapjihire. 
To  the  breathing  of  tbe  mountains  and 
tbe  lake-nymphs'  magtc  sons. 
Am  K.  Martin. 


The  Prospects  of  Modernism. 


THE   PEOSPECTS   OF   MODERNISM. 

THE  BET.  OSOBOE  T7BRELL. 


Tbat  some w  bat  eniall  section  of  tbe 
public  wblch  Ib  Interested  la  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  must  by  tbls  time  be  rather 
ireary  ot  tbe  Encfcllcal  PatemM  and 
the  endless  discussions  It  bas  evoked. 
It  has  been  attacked  and  defended,  yll- 
If.ed  and  glorified,  sometimes  Indis- 
criminately, sometimes  witb  discrimi- 
nation. It  ts  Important  precisely  as 
tbe  fullest,  purest,  clearest  possible  ex- 
pression of  principles  and  tendencies 
latent  In  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times;  from  wblcb  tbe  Reformation 
was  an  Instinctive  ratber  than  a  crit- 
ical or  complete  revolt;  and  wblcb  bave 
been  empbaslzed  and  worked  out  to 
tbeir  rigorons  consegnences  by  tbe  neg- 
ative or  a  ntl- Protestant  spirit  of  tbe 
Counter-reformation, 

The  purpose  of  tbis  paper  Is  not  to 
dissect  the  dissected,  or  to  fell  tbe 
fallen,  but  rather  (1  and  2)  to  study  tbe 
two  Catholic  "mentalities"  now 
brought  Into  conflict,  and  (3)  to  fore- 
cast dimly  the  possible  Issue  of  tbe 
struggle.  I  call  both  these  mentall- 
tten  Catholic;  for  tbe  faith  of  Plus  X. 
and  of  AbM  Lolsy  Is  one  and  tbe  same; 
tbe  difference  Is  In  their  understanding 
of  Its  embodiment — Intellectual,  practi- 
cal. Institutional.  Tbls  has  been  said 
and  explained  so  often  and  so  well  that 
I  need  not  Insist  on  It. 

I.  One  point  In  the  Kncycllcal  Pat- 
emdi  throws  considerable  light  on 
what  we  may  call  the  scholastic  mea- 
tJiUty,  namely,  the  elaborate  and  very 
ingenious  attempt  to  discredit  histor- 
ical criticism  and  to  retort  the  charge  of 
apiiorlsm  brought  against  scholastic 
theologians  by  the  modernists.  Obvi- 
ously, before  we  Investigate  we  must 
have  some  notion  of  what  we  are  look- 
ing for,  and  of  where  and  how  we  are 
to  look  for  It.  We  must  bave  a  method. 
And  ttala  method  Is  to  some  extent 


a  priori,  the  Joint  product  of  exiferlence 
and  philosophical  rehectlou.  We  pre- 
suppose the  uniformity  of  Kature.  the 
canons  of  Induction,  the  validity  of  our 
senses  and  reason.  Assuming  the 
method,  it  Is  the  part  of  the  Investi- 
gator to  apply  It  skilfully  and  Impar- 
tially (whether  to  Homer,  or  the  Bible, 
or  the  Koran,  or  Church  History),  and 
to  accept  whatever  results  It  may  yield. 
Aprlorlsm  In  the  opprobrious  sense  con- 
sists In  assuming  the  results  and  choos- 
ing or  adopting  the  method  so  as  to 
obtain  those  results.  Thus,  histories 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Joseph 
have  been  written,  unhampered  by  any 
historical  evidence,  so  as  to  yield  and 
support  certain  dogmatic  conclusions; 
and  church  history  or  baglograpby 
written  on  tbe  same  lines  has  entailed 
wholesale  manipulation  and  suppres- 
sion of  Inconvenient  evidence.  The 
Kncycllcal  makes  a  valiant  attempt  to 
prove  modernists  guilty  of  a  like  aprlor- 
lsm— as  though  two  blacks  would  make 
a  white.  It  accuses  them  of  starting 
with  a  belief  In  the  evolution  of  re- 
ligion, of  the  scriptures,  of  the  Church 
with  her  dogmas  and  iustltutlous;  and 
then  of  arranging  evideuce  to  accord 
with  tbls  hypothesis.  Only  a  pro- 
found ignorauce  of  the  huge  masses  of 
Ineslstlble  evidence  which  have  forced 
the  evolution  byiiottaesls,  not  merely  on 
the  modernist,  but  on  the  iDodem 
mind,  could  explain  the  desperate  reck- 
lessness of  such  a  charge.  To  some 
extent  however.  It  is  tbe  daring  of 
desperation.  The  results  of  historical 
criticism.  If  true.  Justify  beyond  all  dis- 
pute tbe  modernists'  demand  for  the- 
ological reform  and  re-statement 
They  are  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  rigid  neo-thomlsm  of  the  Encycli- 
cal; with  the  conviction  that  all  tbe 
institutions  and  dogmas  of  Catholicism 
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nei-e  tlic  Ituiuedlute  work  of  the  Uls- 
loriciil  CbrlKt,  and  that  even  the  He- 
hren-  patrlurcha  were  familiar  with 
Sliirj-'B  imniaculate  Conception.  As 
hiilIi.  the  results  of  tbe  crttlco-historieal 
uietbud  muMt,  In  tlie  Interests  of  seho- 
liistlclam,  be  boldly  and  ronudly  denied 
us  mere  nprlorlstic  fancies  and  illu- 
Bions.  Evidence  that  colls  for  Xew- 
luim's  hyiiotlieels  of  developueut  and 
fur  tite  inoilemlst  extensions  of  the 
Mime,  must  be  met  with  a  stout  and 
uuditdous  resistance.  It  has  taken 
Mduie  fifty  years  to  bring  into  eoiniilete 
evidence  the  radical  opiwsltlon  between 
Newman's  historical  method  and  scho- 
lastic theulogj-.  Me  strove  with  all  hla 
t^klil  and  subtlety  to  yoke  them  to- 
gether, and  as  long  as  (he  results  of 
Ills  method  were  controversially  use- 
ful and  kept  within  the  traditional 
liouiids.  It  was  tolerated,  except  by  that 
"iuBolent  and  asgreaslve  faction"  whose 
liiHtincta  were  truer  than  their  anpj' 
ments;  whose  murmur  of  discontent 
never  ceased,  and  hns  now  become 
clamorous  in  the  Encyclical  Pa^cendi. 
The  solidarity  of  Newmanlsm  with 
Modernism  cannot  he  denied.  New- 
man might  have  shuddered  at  bis 
proKeny.  but  it  Is  none  tlie  less  his. 
He  Is  the  founder  of  a  method  which 
has  led  to  results  which  he  could  not 
have  foreseen  or  desired.  The  growth 
o.'  his  system  has  made  Its  divergence 
fi-om  Bcholastlclsni  clearer  every  day. 
If  scholasticism  is  essential  to  Catholi- 
cfsui.  Xewmau  must  go  overboard,  and 
the  deflance  hurled  In  the  face  of  his- 
tory at  the  Vatican  Council,  and  reit- 
erated with  emphasis  by  Plus  X.,  Is 
suiHtr-ubundantly  Justified.  That  such 
a  defiance  should  be  quite  serious  and 
honoNt  seems  almost  Incredible  to  men 
of  ordinary  education.  We  need  not 
deny  that  to  some  extent  it  is  backed 
up  and  made  practically  effectual  by 
men  mornlly  and  Intellectually  unscru- 
pulous, the  monopolists  of  an  effi>te  ed- 
iicatloniii  RyRtem.  the  defenders  of  a 


narrow  class-interest;  by  men  who  feel 
instinctively  and  rightly  tliat  Modern- 
ism will  eventually  spoil  their  market, 
curtail  their  revenues,  depreciate  their 
importance,  and  disturb  their  tranquil- 
lity In  a  thousand  ways.  Every  cause 
has  its  rabble  of  self-seekers.  But 
there  must  be  some  good  apples  on 
tho  lop  of  the  basket.  No  cause  could 
live  on  Its  rabble  alone,  and  the  cause 
oC  obscurantism  must  have,  ami  bus. 
numbers  of  sincerely  convinced  and 
enthusiastic  defenders  to  whom  It  owes 
its  vitality,  and  who  lend  resjK.'cIijTiii- 
Itj  to  Its  Ciimy  followers.  To  under- 
stand and  t)elleve  In  the  possibility  Of 
suvh  sincerity.  It  is  first  necessary  to 
realize  that  seminary  system  of  educa- 
tion to  which  the  great  masses  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  owe  their  mentality  nnd 
which  flourishes  more  vigorously  at 
Rome,  the  offlclal  centre  of  the  Churcb.' 
It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  in  these  days, 
wlien  the  whole  battle  rages  round  tlie 
Bible  ami  Ecclesiastical  history,  men 
still  can  and  most  often  do  obtain  the 
<loctorRte  In  theology  In  complete  and 
grotesi|ue  Ignorance  of  those  two  sub- 
jects. If  lectures  are  sometimes  given 
in  either  or  Imth,  it  Is  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  may  be  neglected  as 
foimlug  uo  part  oC  the  theses  ad  gm- 
diim;  and  ncRlected  they  are.  Scho- 
lasticism, ns  la  plain  from  the  Encycli- 
cal, Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  learn- 
ing, of  doctrhui — scholasticism  with  lt« 
aprloristlc  contempt  of  the  contingent, 
of  experience,  of  history — of  all  that 
my  excellent  professor  used  to  dismiss 
contemptuously  as  "mera  erudltio  qiw 
jKistea  facilllme  acqulrltur."  If  these 
in  a  very  snmll  iiercentage  of  learned 
priests,  it  Is  In  spite  of,  not  because  of, 
the  system.  They  have  made  them- 
selves. As  long  as  their  learning  1^ 
lu  fields  remote  from  the  widespread- 
tug  territory  of  theology,  they  are  In- 
'  Cf.  "  La  R^forme  latellectDAlle  dn  Clviv'," 
p»r  P.  SulniyvpB,  Noorry,  P&ris,  IMH.  wblcb 
irlll  very  aoon  become  ■:  " 
tha  aricBiilied  iKoorance 
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voked  as  wltneHses  to  the  compatibility 
Of  GatbollclBm  and  Intellectnal  free- 
dom. Those,  however,  whose  thought 
and  research  have  nny  actual  bearing 
OD  tbslr  profeeBlooal  Interests  as  priests 
fare  badly.  To  count  them  Is  almost 
to  count  the  modernists.  For  though 
by  no  means  Ignorant  of  scboiaeticlsm, 
they  are  usually  Inclined  to  Ignore 
it. 

It  Is  therefore  not  only  possible  bat 
Infinitely  probable  that  these  theolo- 
gians who  have  burled  such  a  qnlzotlc 
defiance  at  history  have  done  so  with- 
out any  sort  of  first-hand  or  even  sec- 
ond-hand knowledge  ol  the  forces  ar- 
ranged against  them.  With  isolated 
facts  and  Instances  they  deal  as  with 
the  Isolated  texts  of  scripture  from 
whicb,  regartlless  of  context,  they  de- 
duce their  dogmatic  conclusions.  Of 
tbe  cumulative  argument:  of  the  his- 
torical sense;  of  reasonings  that  defy 
syllogistic  statemeut  their  method 
knows  nothlnR.  For  them  the  truest 
noUons  and  Judgments  are  the  most 
abstract,  the  most  remote  from  unde- 
finabie  concrete  reality.  Bven  of  pa- 
tristic and  mystical  theologr,  of  the 
past  teachings  of  the  Church,  their 
knowledge  la  usually  limited  to  little 
scraps  used  In  text-book  controversies. 
Thus  the  Encyclical  fetclies  a  passage 
from  Oregory  IX.,  out  of  Denzlnger's 
Enehiridioit,''  to  belal>or  the  moilernlsts, 
all  unconscious  that  It  liad  been  writ- 
ten to  belabor  the  pioneers  of  scholasti- 
cism. Iiet  any  one  who  iloulits  the 
compatibility  of  theological  and  iliiilci-- 
tlcai  pre-eminence  with  such  hiHtorlcnl 
ami  critical  Innocence  coumilt  AblH^ 
Houtlu's  volumes  on  tbe  Bllillcal  ques- 
tion In  France  in  the  nluetceotli  and 
twentieth  centuries.  tjutll  we  ullow 
for  these  facts  It  is  impossible  to  real- 
ize   the    sinci'rily    nnd    good    faith    of 

'  1  Kround  thli  coujeotare  on  the  ttct  that 
tbe  EdcjgUmI  datas  the  letter  of  areg«i7 1193 
lulaiu]  of  ims  — a  mlsttke  wblch  I*  made  Id 
the  body,  buT  not  la  Ihe  index,  or  the  "En- 
cblrldloD"  (ed.lWO). 


many  of  the  champions  of  what  else 
must  seem  wilful  otMcurantlsm. 

Again,  it  Is  necessary  to  consider 
how  easily  tradition,  habit,  and  fash- 
Ion  can  weld  together  Into  one  solid 
block  a  whole  multitude  of  really  sep- 
arable and  even  antagonistic  beliefs 
and  principles  so  as  to  make  them  In- 
separable for  a  given  mind,  la  such  sort 
that  to  deny  one  Is  to  deny  all.  Thus 
for  the  average  and  uncritical  clerical 
mind,  Catholic  faith  and  scholastic  the- 
ology are  tangled  together  In  a.  practi- 
cally bopeiesB  confusion;  and  the 
stronger  a  priest's  faith  is,  tbe  more 
promptly  will  his  conscience  be  up  in 
arms  in  defence  of  ills  theology;  not 
will  he  hear  of  distlnc^tion  between 
heresy  and  theological  heterodoxy.  It 
Is  bard  for  the  modern  undogmatic 
Christianity  of  Protestant  countries  to 
realize  this  frame  of  mind  with  any 
sort  of  Imaginative  sympatliy.  Yet 
let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
found  a  formidable  array  of  nuan- 
swerabie  reasons  and  facts,  and  of  in- 
telligent educated  opinion,  drawn  up 
against  our  most  fundamental  moral 
instincts  and  convictions  and  In  favor 
of  cruelty,  tyranny  and  selflshness, 
should  we  not  be  driven  by  our  faith 
lu  goodness  to  a  sort  of  scepticism; 
should  we  not  say;  "So  much  tbe  worse 
for  facts  nnd  reason  and  Intelligence"? 
And  do  we  not  actually  meet  this  scep- 
ticism continually  in  people  whose 
hearts  are  better  than  tlieir  heads? 
This  preference  of  faith  to  reason  is 
bad  scholasticism;  but  at  times  It  may 
be  good  sense.  A  supposed  contllct 
between  wbut  i>rof esses  to  be  divinely 
revealed  truth  and  the  demands  of  rea- 
son must  issue  in  pious  scepticism  or 
godless  Infidelity,  in  fldelsm  or  ration- 
alism, and  there  Is  no  question  as  to 
which  alternative  the  religious  tem- 
fH-rument  will  choose.  And  now  con- 
skier  what  Slodernlsm  must  appear  to 
tbe  mind  of  a  iierfectly  convinced  and 
jierfectly    uncritical    Itoinnu    Ciitliolic. 
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who  takes  his  faith  wttb  Its  BCbolaatlc 
Interpretation  and  all  Ite  traditions!  ac- 
cessories as  one  solid  bloch;  who  views 
tlie  vessel  and  its  contents  with  equal 
reverence  and  as  ot  equallj  divine  au- 
thority. It  Is  not  wltiiont  plauslble- 
ness  tbat  the  Encyclical  deBlgnates  It 
the  compendium  of  all  heresies,  and 
tries  to  trace  Its  ramlflcatlons  through 
the  whole  frame  of  CathollclBm.  It  Is 
of  course  the  very  natural  mistake  of  a 
Bcbolastlc  critic  to  seeh  in  Modernism 
a  finished  and  coherent  theological  sys- 
tem deduced,  like  scholasticism,  from  a 
few  deaoitlone.  But  Modernism  Is  a 
method  and  a  spirit  rather  tban  a  sys' 
tem;  a  mode  of  inquiry,  not  a  body  of 
results.  Here  is  Its  weakness  against 
the  compact  unanimity  of  its  adversa- 
ries. Men  can  stand  united  shoulder 
to  shoulder  because  they  are  motion- 
less; but  let  a  panic  scatter  them,  and 
their  only  unity  Is  that  of  the  termintu 
a  ipio,  or  at  most  that  of  general  direc- 
tion. Modernists  agree  as  to  their 
point  of  departure,  as  to  the  general 
nietbod  and  way;  but  tbelr  goal  Is  be- 
low the  horizon ;  their  rate  of  advance 
unequal;  their  courses  by  no  means 
parallel.  Hence  not  one  ot  them  will 
subscribe  to  oil  ttie  posltloas  of  his 
feUow-modemlsts;  still  less  will  he  ac- 
cept the  compact  system  fathered  ou 
him  by  the  Encyclical.  Not  one  of 
them  would  die  for  the  modernist  In- 
terpretation of  Catholicism  which  It 
condemns.  But  all  of  tbem  repudiate 
the  scholastic  autl-btstorlcal  tnterpretu- 
Uon  which  It  Implies  and  Imposes. 
Here  is  their  unity — a  unity  of  nega 
tlon.  And  so  far  astbls  negation  per- 
meates all  branches  of  the  scholastic' 
presentments  of  Catholicism,  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  attribute  to  Modernism  a  posi- 
tive and  systematic  unity  which  Is  sim- 
ply that  of  the  shadow  or  negation  of 
scholasticism. 

Scholasticism  was  also  in  its  day  re- 
garded as  the  compendium  of  all  here- 
sies.     For  there  was  no  part  of  patris- 


tic tradition  that  It  did  not  modify  and 
disfigure  in  the  endeavor  to  squeeze  tbe 
whole  into  tiie  categories  of  tlte  for- 
merly anathematised  Aristotle.  Hence 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  Gregory 
IX.  is  even  more  violent  against  the 
then  modernist  scholasticism  than  the 
BncycUcal  Patoenili  is  against  the  mod- 
em antl-Bcholastics.  Again,  it  Is  clear 
from  the  official  and  other  contempo- 
rary documents  that  the  teaching  ot 
Galileo  was  likewise  regarded  as  a 
compendium  ot  all  heresies;  for  In- 
deed there  waa  no  department  of  tra- 
ditional belief  which  it  did  not  modify, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  was  baa- 
tlly  assumed  that  such  modlflcatloii 
must  be  disastrous.  It  Is  hard  toe  ds 
to  put  ourselves  back  Into  those  days 
and  to  realize  how  reasonable  such  an 
apprebenslon  must  have  seemed,  and 
how  probably  we  ourselves  should  have 
shared  it.  We  can  never  Imagine  our- 
selves crucifying  Cbrlat,  or  siding 
against  causes  ttiat  have  triumphed 
over  persecution.  As  a  shock  and  scan- 
dal to  the  religious  imagination  of  the 
masses,  the  thesis  of  Darwin  is  Insig- 
nificant beside  that  of  Galileo.  Com- 
pared, then,  with  partial  "heresies" 
which  result  from  some  new  applica- 
tion of  generally  received  categories, 
those  that  portend  the  bankruptcy  of 
an  old  and  the  introduction  of  some 
new  category  have  this  all-pervasive 
character,  and  are  opposed  with  tbe 
Buuie  sweeping  coudemnatloa  by  the 
paulc-strlckcn  defenders  of  the  psst 
Modernism  wltb  Its  blstorlco-crltlcal 
metbod  leaves  nothing  untouched;  and 
if  to  touch  Is  to  destroy,  It  is  all-de- 
structive. To  those  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish tbe  flexible  fabric  of  Catbolk 
tradition  from  the  scholasticism  wltb 
which  It  has  been  starched  and  stllT- 
ened  these  eight  hundred  years,  it 
must  seem  as  though  the  historical 
method  were  an  all-destructive  agency. 
If  It  was  hard  to  believe  In  a  moving 
•^nrth  it  Is  harder  to  believe  In  a  mov- 
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Ing  Cbnrcb,  and  ta  reconcile  wmper 
Mdem  wltb  iumgwm  «a<l«m.  The  Im- 
pi-nslon  on  minds  dorolQSted  by  stat- 
kal  modes  of  tbougbt  can  only  be  on& 
of  Irreparable  disaster  and  cbaos. 
Tbls  must  be  well  borae  la  mind  If  we 
won  Id  enter  Into  tbe  meataltt^  of 
wblcb  tbe  Encyclical  Paatxndi  is  tbe 
Axpreaaion.  Except  tbose  who  bave 
actually  lived  In  seminarlee,  few  can  at 
all  realize  bun',  by  a  most  elaborate 
and  well-organlEed  eystem  of  fences 
and  barriers,  a  section  of  tbe  medieval 
world  of  tbougbt  and  sentiment  bas 
managed  to  survive  Into  the  twentieth 
contnry,  as  mncb  at  borne  there  as  Cle- 
opatra's Needle  on  tbe  Thames  Bm- 
Iwnkment,  but  hardly  as  innocuous. 

II.  While  the  Encyclical,  In  vbrtne  of 
what  It  implies  and  asserts,  rather 
than  of  what  it  doales,  is  a  faithful 
expression  of  what  we  have  called  the 
scholastic  mentality,  Its  delineation  of 
Uodernlam  will  be  of  little  service  to 
DS.  Tbe  later  can  understand  tbe 
earlier,  as  a  man  can  understand  his 
youth;  but  the  earlier  cannot  under- 
stand tbe  later,  or  the  youth  tbe 
man. 

A  scholastic  representation  of  Mod- 
ernism, even  were  It  designed  to  flatter 
rather  tban  tradnce,  is  like  en  attempt 
to  photograph  the  flight  of  a  bird  or 
the  gallop  of  a  horse.  At  best  we  get 
a  series  of  positions;  never  the  move- 
ment of  which  they  are  but  "arrests." 
Uodernlam  Is  a  movement,  a  process, 
n  tendency,  and  not,  like  scbolastlclsm, 
a  system — tbe  term  or  "arrest"  of  a 
movement  It  is  a  movement  away 
from  the  scbolastic  position  In  a  vari- 
ety of  directions.  But  wbereas  In 
former  years  such  movements  lutve 
been  In  quest  of  some  new  position  to 
be  accepted  as  flnal  and  permanent, 
Ifodemism  recognizes  movement  as  It- 
self a  permanent  condition,  and  seeks 
only  to  discover  Its  laws  and  determlue 
Its  direction.  Growth  is  Its  governing 
category.      In  other  words,  it  Is  an  at- 
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tompt  to  reconcile  tbe  essentials  of 
Catholic  faith  with  those  Indisputable 
results  of  blatorlcai  criticism  wblcb 
are  manifestly  disastrous  to  the  medie- 
val synthesis  of  scholastic  theology. 
It  does  not  demand  s  new  theology,  <a 
no  theology  at  all,  but  a  moving,  grow- 
ing theology — a  theology  carefnil;  dla- 
tlngulBbed  from  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  which  It  Is  the  ever  imperfect, 
ever  perfectible  expression.  It  does 
not  demand  a  new  institutional  frame- 
work of  Catholicism,  or  no  framework 
St  all;  but  a  recogniUon  that  tbe  frame- 
work has  grown  In  the  past  and  should 
be  sufFered  to  grow  In  the  future  nn- 
der  the  guidance  of  tbe  same  Life  and 
Spirit 

Tbe  itfe-story  of  tbe  average  modern- 
ist is  tbe  best  refutation  of  the  charge 
of  doctrinaire  aprlorlsm  levelled  at  him 
by  those  masters  of  sprlorlsm  to  whom 
the  cogency  of  experience  Is  hardly  In- 
telligible, and  whose  dealings  are  all 
with  notions  and  universale.  As  a 
rule,  tbe  modenUst  is  inspired  In  his 
early  years  with  a  desire  to  prove, 
what  he  bas  always  been  taught,  that 
the  Catholic  faith  Is  perfectly  recon- 
cilable with  tbe  assured  results  of  sci- 
ence and  history.  He  sets  forth  as  Uie 
valiant  champion  of  faith  against  tbe 
misguided  unbeliever  or  misbeliever. 
Not  distinguishing  thst  faltb  from  Its 
scbolastic  expression,  he  finds  himself 
slowly  and  reluctantly  driven  from  po- 
sition sfter  position,  till  Busily,  after 
the  old  categories  have  been  stretched 
and  strained  out  of  all  recognition  in 
tbe  effort  to  make  them  cover  tbe 
masses  of  Intractable  evidence,  they 
have  to  be  abandoned  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  categories  of  movement, 
life  and  growth.  In  nearly  all  cases  It 
Is  the  story  of  buoyant,  all-daring.  In- 
experienced faith  and  hope,  followed 
by  struggle,  disillusionment,  temporary 
confusion  and  despair;  ending  with  a 
clear  intnltJon  of  the  perfect  control 
between  faith  and  reason,  between  tbe 
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onchaneln?  facts  and  experiences  of 
the  BDpernatuntl  lUe  and  the  ever- 
changing  and  growing  espreasion  of 
those  tacts   In  doctrines   and   instltu- 

The  same  sort  of  zeal  that  has 
brought  him  Into  and  out  of  his  trials 
usuallr  makes  bim  an  energetic  ad- 
vocate of  the  remedies  that  have  served 
In  his  own  case,  and  for  which  he 
recognizes  a  targe  and  Increasing  de- 
mand. Having  raised  bis  head  above 
the  seminary  wall  he  perceives,  what 
those  within  are  wholly  unaware  ot, 
the  approach  of  a  detnge,  and  the  im- 
perative necessi^  of  preparing  an  ark 
of  refuge.  To  those  within  he  is 
simply  an  alarmist,  a  busybody,  a 
wanton  lover  of  novelty.  Their  rem- 
edy Is  to  build  the  walls  higher,  so 
that  no  one  can  aee  over  and  disturb 
their  peace.  In  the  measure  that  he  Is 
pressed  and  harried  by  the  irritated 
votaries  of  fatuous  ignorance  and  in- 
ertia, and  that  his  ears  are  Oiled  with 
the  roar  of  the  storm  through  which 
they  are  slumbering,  he  Is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  practical  problem  of 
the  limits  of  autliorlty  and  obedience. 
How  far  Is  be  to  obey  authority  to  its 
own  hurt,  and  to  the  hurt  of  the  gen- 
eral good  for  which  alone  it  exiHts?  la 
he  to  do  what  the  ruler  actually  wills 
In  Ignorance,  or  what  he  would,  or  cer- 
tainly ought  to,  will,  If  be  saw  what 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  seminao' 
wall?  Disobedience  Is  never  lawful, 
hut  may  not  ot>edience  to  a  lower  law 
be  dlsobedleace  to  a  higher  law?  What 
was  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles  towards  those  who  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Mosea  ivhen  it  came  to  such 
a  conflict  of  duties?  When  the  liouse 
is  in  flames  should  one  wait  for  orders 
or  for  leave  to  cry  "Fire"? 

The  recnicltrant  of  modernists  Is  not 
to  be  explained  as  the  zeal  of  phlliisu- 
phers  for  their  system  or  of  iIoctrJuulreH 
tor  their  doctrine,  as  au  odium-thmtiini- 
mm  or  aHti-theulvgioum.      It  is  the  un- 


ceremonious desperation  of  men  who 
find  tbelr  bouse  in  flames  and  the  llre- 
engines  out  of  order;  who  would  be 
iceptics  if  they  denied  the  existence  of 
the  dsnger  that  stares  them  In  the  face. 
They  have  bad  palpable  and  extensive 
experience  of  the  positively  mischiev- 
ous and  falth-destroying  Influence  of 
scholastic  apologetic  and  chnrch-theory 
upon  the  modem  mind.  Whatever  else 
comes,  that  must  go.  They  are  far 
less  certain  of  the  truth  and  adequacy 
of  the  various  substitutes  they  propoae, 
than  of  the  Imperative  need  of  some 
substitute.  It  la  not  what  the  Encycli- 
cal condemns,  but  wbat  It  implies  and 
asserts,  that  unites  them  In  an  en- 
ergetic snd  uncompromising  nega- 
tion— an  "everlasting  No"  as  emphatic 
as  that  of  nascent  scholasticism  to 
the  perilous  intrsnslgence  of  tirc«- 
ory   IX. 

III.  Will  this  No  be  equally  effective. 
and  elicit  from  I'ius  X.  such  a  "climb- 
down"  as  that  by  which  Qregory  in 
1231  explained  away  his  words  of  122S1 
Nothing  more  impossible.  For  not 
only  has  the  weight  of  all  papal  utter- 
ances been  doubled  and  quadrupled 
since  the  thirteeutb  century,  but  we 
are  dealing  to-day  with  an  UncycUcal 
and  not  with  a  letter  to  a  anlverslty. 
Popes  were  taliced  to  more  roundly  in 
those  days,  nor  were  even  their  Eln- 
cyclicals  supposed  to  be  loralllble  and 
irreversible. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of 
Modernism?  Plainly,  things  are  at  a 
deadlock.  "There  is  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  a  blending  of  separate 
tj-pes  of  religions  faith,  until  a  notable 
crisis  brings  men  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  the  neceaeity  of  a  choice." '  Such 
a  crisis  has  arrived  In  the  post-Befor- 
□mtion  Church  of  ttome.  It  la  no  small 
gain  that  modernists  of  the  temporis- 
ing, compromising  type  should  be 
rudely  waked  up  to  a  criticism  of  their 

"■Hiator;  of  the  HeformatloB."  By  T.  H. 
LIndBior,  D.D.    Vol.  I,  p.  IW. 
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poHldoB  by  tbe  Bacjcltcal  PtuceMli,  and 
Uiat  tbe  whole  moTement  should  be 
brought  to  a  deeper  anil  fullei'  cou- 
sdovsness  of  itH  own  lueaaiag.  otigiu. 
and  tendency.  Adverse  tendencies 
can  live  aide  by  side  In  the  same  spirit 
w  tbe  same  social  organism,  uncon- 
scloufl  of  tbelr  t^posltlon  until  their 
full  development  shows  that  there  is 
not  room  for  hoth  of  them,  hong  be- 
fore scholasticism  and  its  correlative 
theory  of  church  government,  the  prln- 
dplea  of  that  system  existed  in  the 
Jorldlcal  categories  and  church- theories 
of  TertuUlao  and  Oyprlan,  and  in  the 
intellectuallst  conception  of  faith  dat- 
ing from  tbe  war  with  Gnosticism. 
Still  older  are  the  spiritual  conception 
of  authority  and  the  experiential  con- 
ception of  faith,  dating  from  tbe  con- 
troversy between  tJlirlst  and  the  syna- 
gogue. The  coexistence  of  these  op- 
posite spirits,  which  was  passible  and 
even  profitable  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  when  the  Church 
had  to  take  the  lead  in  civilization.  Is 
neither  possible  nor  profitable  now  that 
tbe  lead  has  passed  from  her  bauds 
and  left  her  free  to  attend  to  her  princi- 
pal and  proper  mlsslon—tbe  preaching 
and  realizing  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Tu 
get  to  the  root  of  bis  divergence  from 
the  BCbolastlc  mentality,  the  modernist 
will  have  to  dig  deeper  than  be  is 
usually  aware — deeper  than  tbe  six- 
teenth century,  or  tbe  thirteenth  or  tbe 
sixth.  Aa  the  Ueformers  found  out. 
it  Is  vain  to  combat  consequences  until 
one's  mind  Is  purged  of  the  priuclples 
from  which  they  spring.  It  la  idle  tu 
combat  scbolastlclam  or  ultramonta- 
nism,  if  one  confounds  faltb  n-lth  the- 
ology, and  spiritual  with  Juridical  au- 
thority. It  modernists  dream  that  the 
present  Jurletlco- scholastic  system 
either  can  or  will  commit  suicide, 
or  reform  or  limit  Itself  In  nay 
way;  or  (bat  reasonlug  with  It  n-ill 
produce  any  direct  effect  ui>on  It. 
tbey    are    Utopians    who    have    i-eiKl 


history  to  little  purpose.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  bi-ala  against  brain, 
but  of  brain  against  tbe  inherent  logic 
of  a  living  system  or  process,  working 
Itself  out  independently  of  luilivldunls 
— sbaping  them  rather  than  shaped  by 
tbem.  Any  concessions  a  more  liberal 
pope  might  make  to  modernists'  re- 
quirements, could  only  be  concessions 
of  diplomacy  and  opportunity,  like  tbe 
suspension  of  the  medieval  theocracy, 
or  of  the  burning  of  heretics;  temporiz- 
ing concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  evil 
times  and  contrary  to  the  true  spirit 
and  logic  of  the  system. 

History,  however,  teaches  us  tliat 
pressure  from  tbe  environment  has 
again  and  again  forced  that  system 
to  yield  In  various  ways,  for  the  time 
being.  One  might  Instance  the  tri- 
umph of  Aristotle  or  of  Qallleo.  But 
for  the  triumph  of  Uodernlem  it  would 
have  to  yield  altogether  and  become 
extinct.      Is  this  conceivable? 

So  certain  la  tbe  Bscyclical  that  tbe 
results  of  tbe  blstorlco-critlcal  method 
are  fatal  to  the  jurlstlco-scbolastlc 
church-theory,  that  its  logic  Is  directed 
principally  to  an  attack  on  that 
method;  and  lest  logic  should  prove  too 
frail  a  weapou.  It  decrees  that  the  sem- 
inary walls  shall  be  raised  higher;  tbe 
windows  bulled;  the  doors  barred  and 
the  chinks  st<iii|>ed  a\i.  Modernism,  as 
it  rightly  perceives.  Is  due  to  Inliltra- 
tions  of  current  knowledge  and  enlight- 
enment. If  there  is  to  be  a  clergy  to 
support  and  advocate  the  scbolasttc 
clmrL'b-theory,  It  is  necessary  they 
should  know  nothing  but  scholasticism; 
that  tbey  should  know  nothing  of  scl- 
t'uce  or  history  but  what  scholastic  the- 
ology dictates  and  permits.  Now  if 
these  inmiratlons  of  light  and  intelli- 
gence could  be  prevented  by  an  Incon- 
ceivably iierfect  police  system  such  as 
tbe  Encyclical  suggests,  it  Is  not  bard 
to  forecast  the  result  of  thus  rapidly 
widening  tbe  gulf  that  already  yawns 
lietween  tbe  clerical  and  tbe  lay  men- 
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tallty.  For  to  protect  tbe  laity  from 
tbe  coQtamlDBtion  of  history  1b  practi- 
cally imiKMslble.  Thus  tbe  ebepberds 
irUl  be  lately  folded  and  the  sbeep 
scattered  abroad.  But  It  la  manifest 
tbat  the  same  conditions  of  environ- 
ment as  have  In  tbe  main  produced 
Modernism  by  letting  daylight  into  con- 
vents and  semlnarlea,  are  bound  to  pre- 
vail and  lucrease  more  and  more.  To 
keep  her  hold  on  school  and  university 
edacaUon;  to  satlafy  tbe  standards  and 
regalrementa  and  to  receive  tbe  finan- 
cial support  of  modem  governments, 
tbe  Cburcb  must  have  an  ever-growing 
proportion  of  qualifled  teacbera  among 
the  ranks  of  her  clergy  and  religlona. 
It  IB  throagb  this  channel  chiefly  tbat 
the  virus  of  Modernism  has  entered, 
and  must  Increasingly  enter,  into  the 
medieval  mentality.  But  more  than 
this;  It  Is  plain  tbat,  even  now,  "lib- 
eral" governments  are  beginning  to 
realize  tbe  limitations  of  Cnvonr's  prin- 
ciple, and  to  see  tbat  It  Is  no  true  lib- 
erty to  suffer  the  minds  and  morals  of 
tbe  masses  to  be  practised  on  and  tam- 
pered with  by  men  whose  etblcal,  so- 
cial, and  political  notions  are  tboee  of 
another  age;  wbose  education  posi- 
tively unfits  them  to  understand  tbe 
mind  of  their  own  age  and  country; 
who  lack  that  guarantee  against  ta- 
na tictsm  and  aubversiveness  which 
only  some  measure  of  liberal  university 
education  can  secure — men,  moreover, 
who  are  bound  In  conscience  to  work 
In  every  way  for  the  downfall  of  lib- 
eralism and  for  the  re-establlsbment  of 
tbe  medieval  theocracy,  end  for  whom 
tbe  secular  state  Is  an  embodied  heresy 
to  be  combated  by  political  Intrigue,  lu- 
spired  by  all  tbe  most  sacred  Influ- 
ences of  their  religion. 

True  liberty  of  thought  does  not  Im- 
ply licensed  error  and  Ignorance,  but 
tbe  means  and  opportunities  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  sane  Judgment — means  wholly 
denied  to  the  seminarian  by  tbe  pre- 
scriptions of  tbe  BncycllcBl  Paacendi. 


To  reQtilre  a  university  degree  of  thooe 
who  teach  and  form  the  public  con- 
science Is  as  necessary  a  measnre  of 
public  safety  as  tbe  licensing  of  medi- 
cal practitioners. 

Once  more.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
(to  put  It  crudely)  tbat  those  who  pay 
for  the  piper  will  call  for  the  tune. 
Uodem  conditions  make  tbe  ecclesias- 
tical body  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  parse  of  "the  harmless  but  nec- 
essary" layman,  so  uamerclfully  pal- 
verlzed  by  the  Encyclical.  It  la 
equally  plain  that  whatever  little  tem- 
porary success  methods  of  police  may 
have  In  protecting  tbe  seminarian  from 
the  knowledge  of  awkward  facta,  they 
win  have  none  at  all  .with  the  layfolk 
of  modernized  countries,  who  will  flad 
their  clergy  more  and  more  Incapable 
of  guiding  them  through  dlfflcultlea  of 
whose  existence  tbe  said  clergy  are 
unaware.  Already  there  Is  consider- 
able reattvenesa  on  the  part  of  the  most 
docile,  indifferent,  and  long-su  Bering 
lelty  that  a  successful  sacerdotalism 
has  ever  produced.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive their  daring  to  demand  an  edu- 
cated clergy  In  any  effectual  way.  But 
we  can  well  conceive  their  tnraing 
away  quietly  In  considerable  and  in- 
creasing numbers,  from  guides  with 
whom  tbey  have  no  Ideas  or  language 
In  common.  This  of  Itself  will  force 
the  guides  to  make  themselves  more 
efficient,  and  will  bring  them  Into  con- 
tact with  the  sources  of  evil  from 
which    the    Encyclical    would    guard 

Thus,  through  Inevitable  pressure 
from  outside,  the  attempt  to  create 
and  maintain  an  uneducated  clergy  Ig- 
norant of  real  history  and  of  every- 
tbing  except  scholasticism  and  what 
scbolasttcism  sanctions,  Is  doomed  to 
speedy  defeat.  With  education  will 
come  the  knowledge  of  hlstot?,  and 
still  more,  tbe  sense  of  blstory,  the 
category  of  growth  and  development 
ir  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep 
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from  the  Catholic  clergy  of  tbe  near 
future  the  knowledge  of  those  facts 
which  aro  fatal  to  the  whole  Jurlstlco- 
Bcbolastlc  conception  ttf  Cattaollclsni,  to 
the  Dotlon  of  the  Church  with  all  her 
essential  dogmas  and  Inatitatlons,  as 
an  abrupt  and  Immediate  creation  of 
Christ,  and  as  exerclal&g  In  His  name, 
not  a  splrltnal,  but  a  Juridical  author- 
ity In  Intellectual,  moral,  aoclal,  and 
political  matters,  whlcb  He  never  ex- 
eiclaed. 

That  tbe  medieval  Interpretation  of 
CatbollclBm  Is  doomed  Is  far  more  evi- 
dent than  that  the  various  elTorta  of 
Modernism  to  find  a  re-luterpretation 
will  be  BUccesaful.    This  le  a  matter  of 
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faith  and  hope  rather  than  of  reasoned 
prediction.  The  general  tendency  of 
such  efforts  la  to  retain  the  old  forms 
and  formulas  as  unchanged  as  possible, 
while  careCttlly  dletlngulshlng  them 
from  tbe  supernatural  experiences  and 
values  of  which  they  are  but  the  cod- 
tingent  vehicles;  and  while  pushinc 
theory  and  theology  and  externalities 
more  and  more  Into  tbe  background, 
to  lay  all  posslhle  stress  upon  faith, 
hope,  and  charity;  upon  the  evangel- 
ical, mystical,  and  practical  sldea  of 
Christianity,  and  upon  that  purely  splr- 
Itnal  authority  by  which  tbe  shepherd 
draws  the  sheep  after  bim  Instead  of 
driving  them  before  him. 


THE  PAPAL  ENCYCLICAL. 
FROM  A  CATHOLIC'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THE  HEY.  FATHBB  tOBh   OBRARD,  B.J. 


It  may,  I  suppose,  be  assumed  at 
starting  that  the  "Modemlam."  with 
which  the  Pope  deals  in  his  recent  Bn- 
C)-cllca1,  la  that,  and  that  only,  which 
he  describes  while  be  denotinces  It,  and 
tliat  he  does  not,  as  some  would  appear 
to  BMame.  include  in  his  condemnation 
anything  besides  one  special  system  of 
doctrine,  advocated  as  being  auited  to 
onr  present  stage  of  evolutionary 
progress,  tbe  old  tbeology  being  con- 
sidered no  less  useless  for  our  genera- 
tion than  the  Bwaddling-clotbes  of  the 
infant  for  a  grown  man.  Hence  tbe 
name  "Jlodemlsm"  to  designate  what 
is  not  merely  new  but  bases  Its  claim 
to  acceptance  precisely  on  Its  novelty. 

To  sketch  lu  any  detail  the  character 
of  the  system,  as  we  have  It  thus  pre- 
sented, would  not  be  easy,  even  did  the 
space  at  my  disposal  permit  of  any 
BRch  attempt.  Neither  la  this  neces- 
sary. It  will  snfBce  for  my  purpose  to 
aketch  the  main  features  of  tbe  Mod- 
ernist system  In  the  broadest  outline, 
and    to  examine   one  or  two  crucial 


points  In  U lustration  of  ite  nature. 
On  the  Kantian  principle,  that  alt 
which  Is  beyond  tbe  limit  of  tbe  phe- 
nomenal must  be  unknowable,  so  far 
as  reason  Is  concented,  our  Modernists 
declare  that  whatever  Is  supernatural 
must  necessarily  be  beyond  our  Intel- 
lectual ken.  We  have  no  proof  that 
anything  of  tbe  kind  exists,  nor  any 
right  to  speak  of  It  as  a  truth.  Noth- 
ing of  all  on  which  religion  has  blth- 
erlo  been  supposed  to  rest  hss  any  real 
existence  of  Its  own,  apart  from  the 
human  mind.  It  is  by  tbe  process  of 
"vital  Immanence"  that  the  objects  ot 
religious  hellef  are  evolved,  and  they 
iiiay  tw  true  In  their  religious  aspect, 
though  making  no  claim  to  be  true, 
Bcientl  Ileal  ly  or  historically.  Thus,  for 
example.  In  the  actual  life  of  Christ 
there  were  no  miraculous  elements. 
He  was  not  bom  of  a  Virgin;  He  did 
not  rise  from  the  tomb,  nor  ascend  to 
Heaven.  So  far  as  Science  has  to  do 
with  tbem,  these  things  are  untrue. 
Out  they  are  true  nevertheless  In  th* 
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province  of  rellKlooi  the  actual  facts  of 
our  Lord's  life  bavlng  been  trunaSg- 
ured  imd  refracted  In  tbe  mind  of  His 
followers,  ivbose  common  consent  bas 
evolved  and  communicated  the  attri- 
butes wltb  wblch  He  Is  invested; 
whereas  In  fact  He  was  but  a  man  of 
tbe  cbolcest  nature,  wboee  like  bas 
never  been  nor  will  be. 

Tbus  it  is  claimed  tbat  while  Science 
and  History  have  equipped  themselves 
with  sound  methods,  which  show 
much  to  be  incredible  which  was  for- 
merly accepted  blindly,  tliere  can  yet 
be  no  collision  between  Science  and 
Valtb,  since  they  move  in  different 
planes,  tbe  one  dealing  with  things  as 
they  objectively  are,  tbe  other  as  sut>- 
jectlvely  "transflgured." 

So  again,  to  take  another  point  of 
fundamental  importance,  with  regard 
to  tlie  Sacraments.  They  were  not  in 
reality,  says  the  Modernist,  Instituted 
by  Christ,  they  do  not  produce  any 
aapernatural  effect  in  their  recipients, 
nor  were  they  from  the  llrst  what  they 
are  now;  for  this  would  contradict  the 
law  of  evolution.  They  are,  In  reality, 
bare  slgna  or  symbols,  with  no  power 
whatever  to  impart  grace  (there  being, 
Indeed,  no  such  thing  as  grace  to  be 
imparted);  they  were  iastltuted  by  the 
Church,  long  after  tbe  time  of  Christ, 
or  rather  were  lutroduced  by  tbe 
graduai  evolution  of  tbe  life  of  Chris- 
tian fnitti,  being  born  of  two  needs— 
that  of  giving  to  religion  some  sensible 
manifestation,  and  that  of  propugating 
it  by  some  sensible  actx;  and  their  elh- 
ciicy  is  due  wholly  to  the  felicitous 
character  of  tbe  phnises  embodied  In 
them,  on  uccouut  of  which  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  powerful  in- 
struments for  propagating  certain  greiit 
and  impressive  ideas.  And,  because 
of  the  part  they  have  thus  played  in 
the  life  of  tbe  Church,  faith  Is  Justi- 
fied lu  referring  their  Institution  to 
Christ  Himself. 

The  like  bolds  good  of  all  else.    I>og- 


mas  do  not  represent,  for  tiie  Modern- 
ist, additions  to  our  Natural  Knowl- 
edge, delivered  once  for  all  by  super- 
natural revelation,  the  logical  signifi- 
cance of  which  may  t>e  more  and  more 
fully  comprehended,  as  time  goes  on 
and  new  questloiiB  arise,  but  which  re- 
main in  themselves  final  and  Immuta- 
ble. On  the  contrary,  it  Is  of  their 
very  essence  to  change  with  time,  fw 
"they  are  bwn  of  tbe  species  of  im- 
pulse or  necessity,  by  virtue  of  wblch 
the  believer  is  constrained  to  elabravle 
bis  religious  thought,  so  as  to  render  it 
clearer  for  himself  and  others;  which 
elaboration  consists  In  tbe  power  of 
penetrating  and  refining  the  primitive 
formula,  not  indeed  in  Itself  and  ac- 
cording to  logical  development,  but  as 
required  by  circumstances,  or  citaUn. 
as  the  Modernist  more  abstrusely  put 
It." 

So,  too,  for  Scripture.  This,  hi  the 
Modernist  view,  is  a  collection  of  ex- 
periences, not  Indeed  of  such  as  may 
come  to  anytwdy;  but  of  choice  and 
extraordinary  experiences  which  may 
liave  occuired  In  any  religion.  Nor 
must  tlielr  inspiration  t>e  set  down  to 
the  Voice  of  God,  speaking  from  with- 
out; but  of  God  speaking  from  within, 
through  the  impulse  of  vital  tmrnrntaue 
and  pertnuncnoc,  only  more  vehemently 
than  in  the  ordinary  case  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  declaring  its  beliefs. 

It  would  he  easy  to  mention  other 
poluts  in  illustration;  but  for  our  pres- 
ent [iur[)Ose  let  these  suffice.  They  In- 
dicate the  character  of  tbe  system 
wblch  tbe  I'ope  condemns,  and  his  cou- 
deuimitlun  affects  those  alone  who  ad- 
vocate such  a  system. 

it  is  not  my  object  at  present  to  ei- 
limine  such  doctrines  In  themselves,  nor 
to  ask  what  can  be  urged  lu  support 
of  them,  or  men  how  far  they  are  in- 
telligible. 1  shall  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two  considerations  of  a  Ampler 
and  more  obvious  character. 

in  tbe  first  place.  If  such  prioclples 
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t»  accepted  as  those  upoD  whtcb  Mod- 
erolgm  rests,  It  Is  obvious  thnt  tbe 
Catholic  Church  must  cease  to  be  her- 
self. The  entire  grounilwork  upon 
which  she  has  been  baBeil  proves  ii 
mere  nulcksand.  from  the  first,  her 
cliilni  Una  )>een  to  be  fouudeil  upon 
tiutbH  RUperuatu rally  revealed,  beyond 
the  competeoce  of  tbe  human  intellect 
to  discover  or  to  alter.  Consequently, 
■with  St.  Paul,  Hbe  baa  ever  perempto- 
rily luBlated,  "Tbougb  we,  or  an  Angel 
from  Heaven,  should  preach  anotbw 
Gospel  than  that  whfcta  ye  received,  let 
hliD  be  aantbema."  For  nineteen  cen- 
turies it  has  been  the  belief  of  Catho- 
lics that  tbe  doctrines  comprised  in  tbe 
Christian  revelation  are  true,  beyond 
fear  of  iloubt,  for  alt  times  and  places, 
aud  tbat  tbe  warrant  for  their  truth 
is  ultimately  tbe  testimony  of  Christ, 
and  proximately  tlie  teaching  of  His 
Cburcb,  safeguarded  from  error  in  her 
doctrinal  office  by  tbe  Holy  tlhost. 
If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  it  should 
appear  that  the  articles  of  Ihelr  cretni 
lire,  of  their  very  nature,  in  a  iwr- 
petual  state  of  flux,  tbat  they  an 
no  more  than  religious  formula'  teu- 
tatively  set  i^efore  the  religious  seu- 
Ument  by  tbe  devout  mind,  as  approxi- 
mations to  truth,  and  merely  symliollc 
in  their  relation  to  the  object-world, 
and  therefore  subject  to  reconstruction 
and  rejection  as  times  pass  and  luveetl- 
gatlon  progresses,  while  the  Onal  test 
of  their  validity  is  not  the  voice  of 
Christ  speaking  with  authority  tbrougb 
tbe  Church,  but  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  religious  sentiment  wblcb  Unds 
them  conformable  to  its  needs — in 
such  case,  how  many  Catbollcs  will 
coiitlnue  to  believe,  or  will  consider 
tbat  anything  is  left  worth  bcIievlugV 
Another  consideration  both  couHriiis 
tbe  first  and  adds  to  It.  Uow  many 
memt>m  of  tbe  Church  couki  by  any 
possibility  ever  get  so  far  as  to  iinder- 
stnod  tbe  ModerniMt  sj-stcniV  Quite 
apart  from  everything  else.  It  Is  evl- 
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dently  a  system  that  can  be  compre- 
hended only  by  philosophers,  and  nut 
very  many  of  tbem.  What  could  Im 
made  of  It  by  tbe  vast  majority  of  men, 
by  a  flock  of  Breton  or  Tyrolese  or  Con- 
nemara  peasants?  We  are  assured 
tbat  Plus  X.  himself  does  not  properly 
understand  it.  and  It  will  probatily  be 
allowed  that  the  bulk  of  bis  subjects 
are  even  less  likely  to  do  so,  tbat  what- 
ever else  It  is,  It  is  not  a  creed. 

Which   be  may  read   wlio  binds  the 

Or    bnUds    tbe   bouse,    or    digs    tbe 

grave, 
Or  those  wild  eyes  tbat  watcb  tbe 

III  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

But,  even  If  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
argve  tbat  to  np|>en1  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  is  sufficient  proof  of 
tbe  truth  of  a  religion — Its  incapacity 
to  make  sucb  apiieai  Is  certainly  enuush 
to  disprove  ft.  "rauperes  cvangellzan- 
tiir"  bas  from  tbe  first  been  a  note  of 
tbe  Gospel,  and  it  was  among  tbe  Ig- 
norant and  lowly,  rather  than  the  wise 
and  cultivated,  tbat  the  first  conquests 
of  Christianity  spread  and  Its  power 

If  It  be  replied  tbiit  tbe  simple  and 
unphilosoplilcal  multitude  being  mani- 
festly Incapable  of  comprehending 
things  at  tbelr  true  value,  it  Is  precisely 
for  tbem  that  tbe  di^mas  of  theology 
were  rendered  necessarj',  aud  on  that 
account  are  Justified,  sucb  a  plea 
surely  caunot  mean  tbat.  In  the  name 
of  truth,  the  favored  and  euligiitcned 
few  are  to  set  t^efore  tbe  many  what 
in  fact  are  falsehoods,  knowing  and 
intending  that  they  shall  be  taken  for 
actual  truths.  And.  If  not  tbis.  what 
does  it  mean? 

Anotiier  consideration  rcgai'dii  the 
all-Important  point  of  religion  in  Its 
moral  asiiect.  If  our  true  foundation 
IS  to  t>e  tbe  sanction  of  tbi<  human 
itilud,  enlightened  by  the  c 


volnjlon  of, 
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tbonght,  vbj  sboutd  not  Cbrlstlans 
look  to  tbe  future,  as  well  as  to  tlie 
Iireaeut.  and  tiicorporat«  In  tbeir  belief 
and  practice  wbat  they  assure  tbem- 
aelvea  In  iaevltublr  golnj;  to  be  tbe  out- 
come of  tbe  trend  of  human  opinion  as 
tbey  sclentlflcallf  stndj  It?  A  man 
or  budf  of  men,  for  Instnnce,  concludes 
itial  a  ceutniT  bence  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  will  be  given  up  bj  tbe  gen- 
eral consent  of  civilized  nations — and 
IhlE  beiurr  a  still  higher  point  of  evolu- 
tion tbun  bae  jet  actually  t>een  reached, 
asks  why  we  should  not  enter  forth- 
with upon  its  consequences.  What,  on 
Uodernlat  principles,  could  be  replied 
to  such  nn  argument? 

Here  ngaln,  therefore,  for  Catholics 
witb  whom  their  faltb  is  tbe  deepest 
and  surest  of  all  certitudes,  tbe  Hod- 
enilBt  system  contradicts  every  princi- 
ple wtilcb  tbey  bold  most  sacred,  and 
were  it  suffered  to  spread  amongst  tbe 
faltbful  unopposed,  wonid  effectually 
atlOe  all  true  religion  In  the  souls  of 
many.  With  "A  Gatbolic  Layman" 
in  the  Times,  they  say,  that  bad  it  not 
been  denounced,  they  would  have  been 
biclined  to  despair  of  Catholicity  and 
CUrlstlanlty. 

I  would  add  a  word  about  a  particu- 
lar Question  which,  although  not  di- 
rectly connected  witb  the  Encyclical, 
bah  been  much  quoted  In  recent  dis- 
cussions— namely,  that  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  whose  teaching  various  writ- 
ers conHdently  declare  to  be  condemned 
by  Pope  Pius,  The  grounds  upon 
which  sucb  a  supposition  Is  t>ased  are 
Instructive,  and  afford  a  prnctlcal  il- 
lustrntlon  of  tlie  misapprehension 
which  easily  arises  if  such  a  document 
be  not  carefully  Interpreted. 

It  Is  argued.  In  tbe  first  place,  tbat 
Newman  must  needs  be  aimed  at  b; 
the  Encyclical,  Inasinucb  as  be  believed 
in  doctrinal  "Development,"  and  the 
"Modernists"  are  condemned  for  teacb- 
lui;  that  doctrines  and  dogmas  undergo 
evolution  as  time  goes  on. 


It  would,  however,  seem  to  be  ob- 
viutis  tbat  there  Is  nothing  in  cominon 
between  the  logical  development  of 
dogma  from  a  dogmatic  iepotUum  ftdd, 
wblcb  Newman  upbeld,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  dosma 
from  tbe  mere  religious  sense,  which 
tbe  BncycUcal  condemns.  Tbe  di»c- 
trlne  of  development,  In  tbe  sense  un- 
derstood by  Newman,  did  not  com- 
mence with  blm.  It  was,  for  Instance, 
clearly  set  forth  In  tlie  Council  of  Flor- 
ence (IMl),'  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Rbodes,  a  chief  spokesman  on  tbe 
Latin  side,  who  contended  for  the  II- 
celty  of  "expianatio"  ( ^t'omitftc)  and 
"declnratio"  ( aa^vua )  as  against 
addition  to  the  depotUum  from  witbont 
wpoaS^KHj,  wblcb  was  illicit.  As 
tbe  Archbishop  summed  np  tbe  matter. 
"It  has  from  tbe  beginning  of  tlie  proc- 
lamation of  the  Gospel  been  lawful  to 
unfold  and  make  clear  those  thing* 
which  are  Implicitly  contained  in  the 
principles  of  faltb,  and  tbat  alone  is 
permitted."  But  according  to  the 
Modernist  system,  eztrluslc  Infiltration 
from  science  or  tbe  SMtgeM  is  of  tbe 
essence  of  dogmatic  evolution. 

Very  appositely  to  our  present  topic. 
Newman  says  (Offloe  and  Work  of  Vni- 
verHtiea,  c,  xvl.): — 

The  oraciea  of  Divine  Truth,  as  time 
goes  on.  do  but  repeat  one  message 
from  above  which  tbey  have  ever  ut- 
tered, since  tbe  tongues  of  Ore  attested 
the  coming  of  tbe  Paraclete;  still, 
aa  time  goes  on,  tbey  utter  it  with 
greater  force  and  precision,  under  di- 
verse forms,  with  fuller  lu'mlnonsneaa, 
and  a  richer  ministration  of  thought, 
statement,  and  argumeuL  [Some- 
times] before  the  Church  ape&ka,  one 
or  other  of  ber  forward  children  speaks 
for  tier,  and  while  be  does  anticipate  to 
a  certain  point  wlint  she  Is  about  to  say 
or  enjoin,  he  states  it  incorrectly, 
makes  it  error  Instead  of  tnitb,  and 
risks  bis  own  faith  In  the  process.      la- 

•  UaiiBl,  "Colleotlo."  torn.  x»t ^  ooL  V4,  ■•  « 
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deed,  thU  la  actnally  one  lonice,  or 
ratber  concomitant,  of  benay.  tbat  It 
ic  the  inlMbapen,  buge,  and  KTOteaqae 
foreshadow  of  true  atatementa  wtalcta 
are  to  come.  .  .  .  SuppoBlng  Abelard 
to  be  tbe  flrat  maater  of  scholastic  pbl- 
looopbjr,  we  aball  bare  still  no  dlCBcalt; 
In  condemning  the  antbor,  while  we 
honor  the  work.  To  lilm  la  ouly  the 
glory  of  spolllag  by  Iila  own  aeif-wUI 
what  would  have  been  done  well  and 
surely  under  tbe  teaching  and  guidance 
of  Infallible  Authority. 

It  bos  likewise  been  urged  that  be- 
CBUae  Newmau  wrote  that  "No  religion 
Lb  from  Ood  which  contradicts  our 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,"  he  held  tbe 
personal  Individual  revelation  of  Uod 
is  the  soul  to  be  above  all  dogma  and 
B  test  of  Its  truth  or  falsehood,  and  so 
was  at  one  with  Modernists,  according 
to  whom  the  authority  of  tbe  Church 
and  her  magitterium  springs,  in  Its  last 
analysis,  from  the  individual  con- 
sciences of  her  memtwrs,  parttculsrly 
tliose  more  elevsted  and  enllghtraied 
whose  new  and  original  experiences  are 
most  fully  In  harmony  with  tbe  needa 
of  their  respective  generationa. 

But  it  la  obvious  that  here  again  the 
dltTerence  between  Newman  and  his  al- 
leged successors  is  fundamental  and 
absolute.  What  be  quotea  is  tbe  fact 
of  conscience,  tbe  manifest  reali^  and 
authority  of  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong  written  In  the  human  heart,  and 
he  uses  this  as  a  guiding  line  for  him- 
self, the  most  effective  guiding  line, 
by  which  men  may  be  led  to  find  truth 
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of  religion.  Aa  lie  adds  In  the  same 
paragraph,  "A  religion  which  com- 
manded ua  to  lie  or  to  have  a  cnm- 
muDlty  of  wives,  would  ipao  facto  for- 
feit all  claim  to  a  divine  origin" 
(Grammar  of  Aitent,  p.  414).  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  he  need  the  argu- 
ment from  our  intellect,  and  would  say 
that  no  religion  can  be  from  Uod 
which  contradicts  the  teaching  of  rea- 

Havlng  atarted  from  reason  and  con- 
science as  guides  to  conduct  ua  to  tbe 
truth,  to  say  that  no  doctrine  can  be 
true  which  ia  in  coatradlctlon  to  them 
Is  a  self-evident  proposltioo,  or,  ratber, 
tautological.  According  to  tbe  syatem 
of  Modernism,  it  Is  the  human  con- 
science, or  consciousness,  which  ooH' 
atrueta  the  articlea  which  faith  Is  to 

And  can  any  one  who  Is  familiar 
with  blB  wrlUnge  have  tbe  slightest 
douht  as  to  what  would  have  been 
Newman's  attitude  towards  a  system 
which  resolves  dogma  Into  a  nebula  of 
human  sentiment  and  Christ  Himself 
luto  a  lay-Bgure,  draped  In  attrlbutea 
which  have  no  other  origin  than  the 
minds  of  men  actuated  by  "vital  im- 
manence"? Did  he  not  declare  In  his 
Apologia,  "Dogma  has  been  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  niy  religion.  I 
know  no  other  religion.  1  caanot  en- 
ter Into  the  Idea  of  any  other  sort  of 
religion;  religion  as  a  mere  sentiment 
ia  to  me  a  dream  and  a  mocker;"? 
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TBI  MKBTIKS  IH  THX  OLD  SCHOOL. 

There  Ib  no  month  In  Boronacb  like 
June.  It  baa  the  warmth  of  summer 
with  the  freshneaa  of  spring,  for  In 
these  wild  northern  regions  It  Is  al- 
moat  tbe  end  of  Uay  before  ttie  trees 


are  quite  green  and  the  cblll  air  of  win* 
ter  entirely  chaaed  away.  Mrs.  Wll- 
Ilarason.  the  Doctor's  wife,  with  an 
ancient  straw  hat  sbadlng  her  comely 
and  aenalble  counteaaace,  on  a  certain 
June  morning  "ran  along,"  as  she 
called  It.  to  see  Barabel;  and  finding 
her  on  the  blllalde,   feeding  chickens 
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BgalDHt  a  background  of  glowing  j-ellow 
whln-buBhee,  climbed  up  to  within 
Bpeablng  dlstaoce  and  seated  herself 
breatblesaly  on  a  stoue.  Barabel  eame 
and  eat  on  tbe  beather  near  her. 

"I  have  to  wait  bere  till  they  are 
<iulte  Qnlsbed."  she  remarked.  "TbeHe 
wretched  sea-gulls  come  and  gobble  up 
everything  as  soon  as  my  iMicIc  is 
turned." 

"I  bnow."  said  Mrs.  Williamson, 
sympathetically.  "They  are  Just  lilce 
ttaiit  wltb  me.  I  eaw  quite  a  cloud  of 
them  about  you.  You  lookeil  most  pic- 
turesciue.  my  dear,  like  St.  what's-bls- 
mime  preachlug  to  tbe  birds." 

Tbe  girl  laugbed.  "Ap])earnnce8  are 
deceptive,"  ebe  remarked,  tunning  her- 
self with  a  bundful  of  brackens. 
"They  don't  make  me  feel  like  a  saint. 
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"I  came  to  see,"  said  the  little  stout 
ludy,  now  breathing  more  easily,  "what 
you  are  going  to  do  about  tbe  meeting 
to-night." 

BarHbel  looked  gravely  down  tUe  hill- 
side to  tlie  sea  shimmering  between  the 
branches  of  a  row  of  tall  flr-trees. 
"Are  you  going?"  she  said.  "I  had 
not  thought  of  going." 

"My  dear  Barabel!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Williamson.  "Of  conree  I'm  roIuk. 
I  am  moat  aoxlons  to  bear  Mr.  Stew- 
art I  rememl>er  bim  wbeu  he  wns 
a  little  t>are-)^ged  boy.  and  no  one 
to  look  after  him  but  tbnt  dreaaful  did 
grandmother  of  his.  It's  quite  a  ro- 
mance to  think  of.  And  your  father 
Is  going  to  speak,  too.  1  hear.  Of 
course  you  must  go.  it  'would  look 
very  strange  it  you  did  not,  I  am  sure. 
I  thought  you  and  Mr.  Colin  were  great 
friends,  my  dear,"  she  added  a  little 
archly. 

Barabel  ignored  tbe  Bparhllng  mean- 
ing of  her  glances.  "We  have  always 
been  good  friends,"  she  said  shuply. 
■'I  thought  only  men  went  to  political 
meetings." 

"Ob,  but  tbls  la  quite  different,"  Mrs. 


Willlftmson  went  on  Tolat>ly.  "We  are 
all  Interested  in  Mr.  Stewart  and  in 
your  father,  of  course.  Mlsa  Jane  is 
going.  I  was  afraid  you  might  have 
arranged  to  go  with  lier,  and  she  Is 
deaf,  you  know,  and  always  likes  a 
front  seat,  and  I  don't  like  to  make 
myself  quite  so  conspicuous,  and  I 
thought  you  and  I  might  slip  iu  at  tbe 
very  back,  you  knoiv,  in  the  recess, 
and  no  one  woud  notice  us.  and  we 
should  see  and  bear  splendidly.  Of 
course  you'll  come,  my  dear." 

"Why,  yes,"  sold  the  young  woman 
basUly.  "Of  course  I  will,  if  youre 
going.  I  am  very  anxious  ai>out  my 
father,"  sbe  added  after  a  moment. 
"You  know  he  was  told  to  avoid  all  ex- 
citement and  worry,  and  be  is  Just 
dreadfully  excited  over  this  election. 
He  Is  continually  talking  to  tbe  [wt^le 
about  It,  and  having  meetingH  with 
Sergeant  M'Alastar  and  Uttle  Catiwl. 
and  he  Is  looking  dreadful,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson.      I  wish  It  was  all  over." 

Tlte  older  woman  nodded  sagely. 
"Tbe  doctor  was  Just  saying  something 
like  that  last  night."  she  admitted; 
"and,  do  you  know,  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised to  bear  your  father  was  to  speak 
to-ulKht.  We  thought  he  was  against 
Mr.  Stewart's  candidature  altogether." 
— and  here  tbe  good  lady  stole  a  curi- 
ous glance  at  Mlsa  Barabel. 

"He  is  against  It,"  she  admitted 
frankly  and  steadily,  "but  I  think  be 
wants  to  hear  him  speak  iKfore  be 
says  anything  more.  We  know  that 
be  can  help  our  cause  better  than  any 
one  else,"  she  went  on.  flushing  a  little, 
"But  be  doesn't  know  him,  and  so,  of 
course,  he  cannot  tell." 

Mrs.  Williamson  rose  from  her  stone. 
recalling  her  household  duties.  "1  be- 
lieve there  Is  the  greatest  entbtiBt- 
awni  about  him  lu  I'ort  Errnn,"  she 
cni]e<l  iMick,  as  she  went  down  tbe 
iiill. 

The  famous  meeting  In  the  old 
schoolhouse  of  Boronnch.  which  Is  re- 
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luembered  tbere  to  tbia  duf,  begao  at 
half-past  etgbt  that  night,  and  Barabel, 
we  majr  be  sure,  bad  plenty  to  think 
about  In  the  dark  I'orner  at  the  tuick. 
before  the  speakers  made  their  appeur- 
ance.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict were  thronging  In  and  taking  their 
Keats  ou  the  narrow  old  wooden  forms, 
and  before  long  the  place  was  {Micked 
to  overflowing,  and  the  queer  ancient 
iHtQced  windows  were  oiiened  so  that 
those  outside  on  the  greeu  might  tie 
able  to  hear  the  speHblug.  It  whh  stilt 
broad  daylight,  though  a  couple  of 
lamps  were  set  on  the  table,  tbelr  lights 
tamed  low.  The  people  talked  among 
themselves  with  a  gootl  deal  of  excite- 
ment. Barabel,  being  at  (he  back, 
could  not  see  their  faces,  but  Miss 
Jane,  seated  on  a  chair  lu  the  front 
row,  turned  ronud  and  scanned  the 
audience  through  her  eyeglasses,  and, 
catching  sight  of  Mrs.  Williamson  and 
her  comiianlon.  made  frantic  signs  to 
tbem  to  come  forward.  Baraliel 
smiled  and  shook  her  head,  and  the 
doctor's  wife  by  Impressive  geBllciile- 
tlons  tried  »  convey  to  lltss  Jane  her 
retiring  disposition  and  love  of  a  back 
■eat. 

The  room  was  very  musty  and  dnnty. 
It  was  never  used  save  (or  an  occa- 
sional meeting  of  this  sort,  and  tbe 
walls  were  green  and  mouldy  with 
damp,  and  cobwebs  hanging  in  the  cor- 
ners. The  flooring  was  giving  way  In 
several  places,  and  up  above  tbe  great 
old  rotting  rafters  were  one  or  two 
holes  letting  In  a  glimpse  of  summer 
sky. 

Presently  the  Bard  came  lu  nlone — 
a  small,  notable  figure,  with  his  worn 
white  face  and  Jet-black  curU,  He 
sat  In  the  front  beside  Miss  Jane,  uud 
Barabel  wondered  whether  be  hud 
seen  Colin,  who  had  arrived  only  that 
evening  from  Port  En^n.  The  subtle 
excitement  of  tbe  gathering  communi- 
cated Itself  to  tbe  girl,  and  sbe  found 
tt  difficult  to  reply  sniubly  to  Mrs. 
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WU  Hamsun's  good-humored  whisper- 
ing. From  outside  came  the  low 
laughter  of  the  young  lads,  the  bum 
of  Insects,  tbe  sound  of  a  hobbled  pony 
munching  grass.  A  white  butterfly 
Hew  in  at  the  window  and  fluttered 
about  Barabel.  Her  com|)auion 
laughed  and  whispered  that  this  was 
unlucky. 

There  wan  some  cheering  when  Co- 
lin appeared,  accompanied  by  tbe  Ser- 
geant and  Ml'.  M'Phemon  from  "Head- 
iiuartere."  Mrs.  Williamson  was  all 
eagerness.  "Wbut  a  flue  face  It  Is. 
Uiirubel. "  she  murmured.  "Who  would 

ever  have  thought '    Barabel  kept 

whlsi)ering  "Hush!"  with  small  success. 
The  little  liidy  had  scented  romance  in 
this  direction  tbe  summer  before,  and 
nas  determined  to  enjoy  it.  "He  has 
seen  us,  Barabel,"  she  whispered.  "1 
saw  him  look  at  you,  my  dear."  Bara- 
liel blushed  deeply,  and  sent  a  longing 
({laitce  to  the  shelter  of  Miss  Jane's 
prim  cloak.  Oh,  but  she  was  proud 
too!  Tt  was  getting  dark  now  in  tbe 
back  of  the  hall,  and  her  eyes  were  wet 
and  shone  like  stars  as  sbe  thought  of 
the  triumph  this  night  was  to  Colin.  To 
tbink  of  all  sbe  remembered  of  blui, — 
Blavlug  for  tbe  old  grandmother  with 
her  glittering  hawk's  eyes,  doing  me- 
nial work,  waiting  all  those  years  in 
Boronach,  and  now — who  would  have 
thought  or  guessed  he  would  come  so 
soon  to  bis  own?  Colin!  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament! 

Sergeant  M'AIastor  got  up  and 
moved  that  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  been 
so  long  absent  from  Boronach,  should 
take  the  chair.  There  was  silence  all 
at  once.  The  Banl  rose,  crossed  to 
the  table,  and  without  any  formal  ac- 
ceptance uf  the  position  began  to 
speak.  There  was  no  more  laughter, 
no  more  whlsiwrlng  of  jiousense  after 
that.  He  si)oke  from  bis  experience 
with  a  restrained  passion  that  startle*! 
and  yet  stilled  (be  people.  Just  at  flrst 
no  one  caught  the  drift  of  what  he 
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aald.  He  went  back  to  the  days  of  hie 
bojhood  Id  Boronacb,  when  people  bad 
settled  down  to  make  tbe  beat  tbey 
could  of  the  holdings  Into  which  they 
had  been  pot  by  Mr.  Alexander.  He 
apoke  of  tbe  crushing  fear  nnd^  which 
they  lived  In  those  days,  and  of  their 
sense  of  helplessness  and  uncertainty' 
In  their  new  conditions.  "1  remem- 
ber," he  said,  "one  day  when  tbe 
ground-offlcer  came  to  the  towoshlp, 
seeing  a  score  of  grown  men  following 
him  about  at  a  little  distance  as  chil- 
dren might  follow  a  strauger.  He 
turned  round  on  them  with  a  curse 
and  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  It, 
and  they  went  away  like  frightened 
children.  "Why  were  we  following?' 
I  asked  my  father,  for  I  was  a  young 
child.  'We  were  afraid  lie  would  be 
angry,'  be  said  to  me,  'if  we  didn't  at- 
tend Iilm.' "  He  told  old  stories  wlthlu 
his  memory  of  laborious  improvements 
on  tlie  houses  and  land  that  ended  like 
the  story  of  Little  Cathal  and  his  fa- 
ther; and  tben  how,  when  be  came  to 
years  himself,  be  took  note  of  the  In- 
justice that  was  done,  and  vowed  to 
break  on  the  yoke  If  be  could.  Tlien 
came  the  tale  of  his  struggle  with  Al- 
lan— of  how  he  had  dared  to  set  hltn- 
self  up  to  oppose  him,  and  how  In  one 
case  after  another  be,  a  poor  Uaellc- 
speaking  ignorant  mun.  had  been 
beaten.  He  told  of  tbe  bouBc  he  had 
built  for  bis  bride,  and  of  tbe  miserable 
hovel  to  wblch  he  had  been  obliged  to 
bring  her  home.  He  mentioned  no 
name,  and  there  were  still  many  in  the 
audience  who  had  no  idea  where  they 
were  being  led.  The  gentleman  from 
Headquarters  and  tbe  Sergeant  thought 
they  had  made  a  good  choice  of  a 
chairman,  and  gave  him  a  profound  at- 
tention. They  thought  he  was  attack- 
ing a  system,  and  were  quite  pleased 
to  see  a  few  Indifferent  reputations  sac- 
riflced.  Some  who  knew  tbe  tale  of 
that  old  warfare  thought  the  speaker 
had  been  led  by  his  feelings  to  forget 
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the  connection  between  tlie  old  grouml- 
olBcer  and  tbe  present  candidate;  oth- 
ers knew  what  be  meant,  and  tbelr 
sympathies  were  with  him.  Colia 
knew  It  almost  from  tlie  first — saw  In 
one  blinding  flash  what  the  man  was 
doing,  and  what  was  coiniag.  Had  he 
been  different  himself  from  wliat  he 
was,  and  had  Angus  not  be^i  tlie  fa- 
ther of  the  woman  he  loved,  be  might 
have  stopped  him, — might  have  had  a. 
whispered  colloquy  with  bis  liencbmen, 
and  pleaded  the  lateness  ol  the  liour, 
fatigue,  anything  to  save  the  sltnatlon: 
but  the  two  men  Iieing  what  tbey  were, 
tbere  was  nothing  for  it  but  silence. 
Colin  leaned  forward  In  his  chair,  his 
head  on  bis  hand,  and  when  tbe  thing 
became  plain  no  one  could  see  how  be 
was  taking  It 

Angus  Bard  went  on,  never  raising 
bis  voice,  yet  stirring  the  people  to  an 
ever-deepening  excitement.  He  told, 
as  If  it  bad  happened  yesterday,  the 
story  of  the  emigrant  ship,  of  tbe  ruse 
by  which  lie  was  forced  into  exile,  of 
the  loss  of  ills  child,  of  tbe  way  by 
which  be  was  taken  on  board,  of  tbe 
house  burned  before  bis  eyes.  Tlien 
came  the  record  of  the  painful  voyage, 
the  miserable  food,  tbe  overcmwdlng. 
the  deaths  at  sea,  and  Anally  tbe  tale 
of  what  happened  when  the  emigrants 
landed.  We  have  told  it  already,  and 
tbe  bare  facts  culled  from  that  old 
newspaper  Mr.  Rory  sent  to  Sir  David 
looked  bad  enough.  Ttie  Bard  told  It 
with  the  passion  of  an  eyewitness,  of  a 
sufferer.  When  lie  spoke  of  that 
March  of  Death  from  Montreal  to  Que- 
bec in  the  frost  and  snow,  with  8tar\-- 
ing  women  and  starving  children  sink- 
ing by  tbe  way.  he  mentioned  namea 
that  were  known  to  tbe  old  people — 
names  of  sisters  and  brothers  and 
friends.  Strong  men  wept  at  tbe  pit- 
iful recital,  and  through  the  wbote  tell> 
ing  of  it  one  name  was  still  nnmen- 
tioned  and  yet  never  suffered  to  be  for- 
gotten.     With  the  skill  of  an  artist 
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AagoB  Bbowed  by  wbose  blame,  to  suit 
wbow  BelflBb  BcbemingB,  tbe  date  or 
tbe  Tenel'B  Balllag  bad  been  cbanged, 
H  that  Instead  of  landing  In  the  new 
amntry  In  tbe  end  of  spring  the  ex- 
llea  landed  In  tbe  beginning  of  winter; 
wboae  promlacs  raised  tbe  hopes  of 
tbese  poor  people,  wbose  pitiless  cate- 
leasneu  and  IndlfFerence  decreed  tbe 
suffering  of  so  many  of  them,  "I 
made  a  vow,"  said  the  speaker,  "I  aald 
It  to  myself  on  sea  when  the  little  ones 
got  111  with  tbe  bad  food,  1  aald  it  to 
myself  ou  the  march  we  bad  when  we 
burled  Allle  Morlson  and  old  Kobble 
Rnagb  and  Uary  Stewart's  two  little 
lassies.  I  bad  no  money  In  my  pocket, 
and  only  tbe  tatters  of  boota  on  my 
feet,  bat  I  said  I  will  go  back  yet  to 
Boronacb,  and  I  will  make  to  be  bennl 
wbat  no  one  would  listen  to  before.  I 
will  take  tbe  people  out  of  tbe  band  of 
tbe  man  that  oppressed  them,  and  as  I 
llTe,  Allan  Stewart  will  not  go  unpun- 
ished." 

There  was  a  low  sound  from  the 
l>eopIe  that  seemed  like  strong  assent. 
For  tbe  moment  It  Is  probable  that  they 
forgot  the  man  was  dead.  Dismay 
showed  Itself  In  Sergeant  M'Alastar's 
face  as  he  realized  for  tbe  first  time 
what  had  happened.  He  got  op  to  his 
feet,  but  Angus  was  holding  tbe  i>eo- 
ple.  "I  was  asked  to  take  the  chair 
at  this  meeting,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
thlok  now  I  would  take  it?  I  listened 
to  the  promises  of  the  fatlier,  and  do 
yon  think  I  would  listen  to  the  prom- 
ises of  tbe  son?  Allan  baa  gone  be- 
fore bis  Judge,  but  we  bave  ourselTea 
to  look  to.  Men  of  Boronacb!  bore 
you  no  man  to  send  to  Parliament  but 
Allan  Stewart's  sour' 

He  sat  down,  but  before  be  did  so 
half  a  dosen  men  were  on  their  feet. 
Mr.  U'Pherson  of  the  League  tried  to 
make  himself  heard.  "Mr.  Grant  has 
taken  a  most  unfair  advantage  of  us." 
be  cried  out.  "He  has  nothing  to  say 
against  Mr.  Stewart.      He  has  kept  us 


too  long  from  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing." 

A  hissing  rose  here  and  there.  "We 
have  bad  business  enough,"  some  one 
called  out  Mr.  M'Fherson,  greatly  ex- 
cited, turned  to  Colin,  who  bad  re- 
mataed  motionless  without  looking  up. 
Little  Cathal  got  up  from  among  the 
people — a  great  giant  of  a  man,  with 
a  gaunt  bony  face,  hollow  eyes,  a  flar- 
ing necktie,  and  black  Glaegow-cut 
clothes.  "Mr.  Grant  spoke  tbe  truth," 
he  said.  "We  were  wrong.  We  for- 
got that  the  curse  of  beaven  and  of  the 
l>eopIe  is  upon  that  family.  As  they 
cast  out  the  Boronach  people,  so  they 
themselves  were  cast  out  and  will  be 
cast  out.  I  move  that  Mr.  Angun 
Grant,  who  has  been  tbe  people's  friend 
since  his  youth,  and  bas  kept  hope  In 
na  by  bis  songs,  and  come  back  to  be 
among  na  and  help  us.  Is  a  more  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  us  in  Par- 
liament" 

There  was  a  great  storm  of  cheering. 
The  Sergeant  was  on  bis  feet  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  speak.  "Gentlemen." 
he  cried  whenevw  he  could  get  a  hear- 
ing, "you  are  making  a  mistake." 

"Nol  no!"  cried  the  people. 

"We  have  every  confidence  In  Mr, 
Stewart" 

"No!  no!"  they  cried  again. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  demanded,  with  a 
kind  of  serious  anger.  "Here  Is  a  man 
that  has  been  your  good  friend.  lie 
saved  you  from  going  on  tbe  rocks  ten 
years  ago,  he  gave  food  to  your  faral- 
lles  when  they  were  near  starving,— 
are  you  going  to  forget  It?  Ue  took 
up  your  cause  and  put  heart  Into  it. 
Listen  to  him  now.  and  after  you  have 
done  that  you  wilt  Judge  better  who 
should  be  your  candidate.  Have  you 
forgotten  how  be  spoke  to  you  innt 
(.ummer,  and  how  clear  and  powerful 
he  put  your  cnse  for  you?  1  tell  you 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  for  you  win 
get  no  member  like  Mr,  Stewart." 

A  man  got  up  In  the  back  of  tbe 
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Bchoolhouae  from  near  Barabel.  "1 
am  ot  the  mind  of  Little  Cathal,"  he 
said,  "We  know  Colin  Stewiirt  our- 
Bclvea,  and  be  was  never  one  of  ua. 
The  Sergeant  speaks  of  whnt  he  dtd 
and  what  he  said,  and  I  would  put  the 
Sergeant  in  mind  of  an  old  proverb  we 
have,  "Tbe  cat  pnrra  for  blm»e1f.'  If 
we  retuniml  Allan's  son  he  would  have 
what  be  pnrred  for."      He  sat  down. 

Poets  sing  of  Love  and  Deatb.  tbe 
^Teat  overmastering  Realities.  Who 
alngs  of  Custom  that  has  Often  been 
stronger  tbau  they?  Barabel,  eager, 
independent,  hot  champion  of  a  friend 
or  a  cause,  ast  quiet  in  her  corner,  an 
Iron  Iwind  at  her  heart.  Why  did  not 
Colin  8|)eak?  Why  did  be  not  speah? 
The  Sergeant  had  said  he  had  a  power 
to  calm  the  people  that  was  like  magic. 
Why  did  he  not  speak? 

He  got  lip  ut  last,  and  every  one 
grew  su  quiet  all  of  a  sudden  that  the 
sound  of  a  woman  milking  into  0  tin 
pull  could  be  heard  quite  distinctly 
through  tbe  open  windows. 

"Men  of  Boronach,"  he  began.  His 
voice  was  husky  and  shaken,  and  be 
was  deadly  pale.  He  looked  like  a 
man  who  had  come  through  a  terrible 
ordeal.  When  Angus  Bard  bad  told 
of  the  Journey  to  Quebec,  he  too  bad 
i>een    weeping.      "Men    of    Borouach 

"    He  stopped,  and  two  tears  rose 

painfully  to  tbe  girl's  eyes.  She  saw 
that  he  bad  not  sufficient  command  of 
himself  to  go  on.     "I  want  to  tell  you 

"  he  said,  and  again  stopped.     He 

laid  down  the  paper  he  had  in  bis  hand, 
stood  awhile  in  silence,  bowed,  and 
walked  out  of  the  scboolbouse.  Tbe 
man  sitting  near  Barabel  began  to 
cheer;  a  few  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Angus  Bard  got  iip.  and  there 
was  a  storm  of  cheering.  Colin  beanl 
It  ns  be  went. 
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Beyond  a  confused  impression  of 
speeches  and  counter-speecbee,  BRrabei 
heard  little  of  what  followed.  She 
knew  that  her  father  was  tteing  nrged 
to  stand  for  Boronach  himself,  but 
wliat  answer  be  made  she  did  not  take 
In.  Mrs.  Witllamson  had  been  scared 
into  silence.  The  Bard's  daughter  «at 
looking  at  him  as  he  stood  facing  tbe 
people,  and  as  stie  looked  her  eyes  saw 
beyond  him, — beyond  the  walls  of  tbe 
scboolbouse,  down  the  road  to  Camdho. 
and  beyond  that  again,  down  a  gallery 
of  old  years  to  a  dreary  raftered 
kitchen.  Its  doors  open  to  a  June  day, 
that  sent  shafts  of  light  across  its 
earthen  door,  to  a  little  boy  lying  to  tbe 
box-bed  of  It  nursing  a  broken  leg,  bis 
face  heavy  with  cogitations  beyond  bis 
years.  The  dark  insistent  eyes  xniAet 
masses  of  tangled  hair  gleamed  yet 
ui>on  her,  and  the  tones  of  feigned  lioy- 
Isb  Indifference  dictated  the  qneer 
childish  message  to  William,  "Ask  Um 
if  a  man's  father  or  his  grandfather  dU 
something  very  bad,  would  It  make  a 
difference  to  the  man?" 

Mrs.  Williamson  pulled  ttie  girl's 
sleeve.  "We  liad  better  go."  sbe  wills- 
pered.  "Miss  Jane  Is  going — sbe  Is 
beckoning  to  us."  Barabel  followed 
ber  out 

"I  can  take  you  tratb  down  In  tbe 
carriage,"  said  Miss  Jane,  stmgglljag 
Kith  a  shawl  at  the  door.  "Child,  are 
you  cold?      You  are  shivering." 

"No,  tbank  yon,  I  am  not  cold."  saiil 
Baratml. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ulgbt.  After  tbe 
Ilea  ted  mouldy  schoolhonse.  the  air 
was  deliclously  cool  and  fresh:  pale 
stars  looked  down;  a  burn  tinkled  In 
the  grass:  tbe  Inflnlte  kindness  of  tbe 
llverlastlng  Father  breathed  througb 
the  night.  His  tenderness  tempereil 
tbe  breeze. 

/«dla   UaXtr  .l/octov. 
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A   YEAR  AMONGST   AMERICANS. 


I. 
I  liav«  visited  Americans  rather  than 
America.  I  have,  iBdeed,  crossed  and 
revroBsed  the  vast  cootlneat,  trom  the 
AtlauQc  to  the  Paclflc  Ocean  and  bacb 
to  my  atartlng  point,  by  routes  that 
have  carried  me  over  enormous  dis- 
tances, tn  such  uDlQterrDpted  conven- 
ience und  comfort  (the  promiscuous 
sleeping-cars,  notwithstanding)  as  I 
have  not  experienced  In  any  other  coa- 
tlnent  of  the  world,  although  I  have 
travelled  across  every  one  of  tbem; 
and  I  have  not  been  Insensible,  I  trust, 
to  the  Imposing  scenery  through  which 
I  have  passed.  But  traversing  Amer- 
ica was  merely  the  necessary  means  to 
meeting,  that  1  might  know,  Ameri- 
cana, which  was  my  constant  aim.  For 
1  would  rain  estimate  the  "genius"  of 
this  people,  and  that,  1  know,  Is  the 
product,  although  It  Is  often  endowed 
with  fictitious  pernoua)  Identity  and 
falsely  regarded  as  the  producer  of, 
superior  to  and  dominating,  the  Indi- 
vidual characters  of  the  pe<^le  them- 

I  shall  be  more  restrained  than  Amer- 
icans themselves  in  my  criticism  of 
American  Institutions.  Their  present 
temper  disposes  them  to  excessive  self- 
disparagement;  and,  Indeed,  a  humble 
heart  has  always  been  beneutli  their 
hluater  and  brag.  The  loud  deprecln- 
tion  of  themselves  that  Is,  and  the 
louder  appreciation  of  themselves  that 
was.  can  be  traced  to  a  common  root. 
It  Is  easy  to  believe  that,  to  wield  iiny 
kind  of  Influence  over  the  iDusMen  of  iiu 
enormous  democratized  commuiilty  In 
whom  ultimate  power  lies,  au  ludlvlit- 
ual  must  make  his  expressed  opinions 
much  more  pronounced  than  his  in- 
ward convictions.  Therefore,  when  the 
nation,  after  its  llrst  years  of  national 
Inexperience,  which  were  characterized 
by  unreasonable  optimism,  wax  In  dan- 


ger of  growing  diffident  in  face  of  its 
great  and  Increasing  responsibilities 
and  tasks.  Its  leaders  made  conscious 
exaggeration,  In  order  to  maintain  the 
nation  lu  a  Just  appreciation  of  Its 
powers;  and  tbe  people,  slow  to  see 
through  the  exaggeration,  were  quick 
to  make  it  their  own,  and  then  were 
Inevitably  driven  to  spend  themselves 
that  they  might  make  sure  of  the 
wealth,  and  to  throw  themselves  into 
violent  motions  that  they  might  make 
sure  of  the  powers,  which  they  bad 
been  told  that  they  possessed.  By 
this  process,  without  gaining  the  as- 
surance that  they  sought,  they  lost  the 
secret  of  silence,  dignity,  and  repose; 
and  more  than  ever  It  seemed  neces- 
sary, lo  order  to  impress  the  people,  to 
resort  to  noise  and  effort,  to  act  and  ef- 
fect. Then  was  the  era  of  brag.  But 
when,  at  last,  the  evils  wrought  by  the 
old  exaggerations  became  apparent  to 
a  few,  these,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  heard  by  tbe  many,  practised  new 
exaggerations  of  speech  and  act  In  a 
direction  opposite  to  tbe  old;  and  the 
UDiiuallBed  denunciation  of  the  Ills  of 
the  body  politic  which  have  tilled  tbe 
land  during  recent  years,  and  the  spec- 
tacular legislative  measures  proposed 
as  a  remedy,  have  hud  so  poteut  an  ef- 
fect upon  tbe  popular  mind  that,  In 
America,  bragging  la  tn  danger  of  be- 
coming a  lost  art.  .  . 

The  first  settlers  In  America  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  Inspiring 
vision;  their  hearts  beat  high  with  the 
lioi*  of  a  new  social  order;  they  heard 
the  challenge  of  liberty,  e<iuallty,  and 
fraternlt}';  and  they  fiimg  themselves 
with  transiiMirt  Into  the  new  day  which 
seemed  to  them  to  have  dawned.  Anil 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  tbe 
early  Puritans  were  lancety  due  to 
their  sublime  faith  that  New  England 
was  charged  with  the  Divine  iiilsston  to 
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8bow  tbe  world  wbat  buman  society 
inlgbt  be,  when  governed  by  constitut 
devotloa  to  tbe  revealed  law  of  Uod. 
gooa  Bbades  of  tbe  prlaon  bouse  closed 
In  upon  the  growing  nation.  National 
experience,  as  was  Inevitable,  modlQed 
tbe  early  faith;  and  tbe  nation  would 
be  not  lesa,  but  more,  fitted  for  its  eter- 
nal taBk  If  It  were  merely  disciplined 
and  chastened,  and  if,  with  the  dis- 
covery that  liberty  Is  not  a  pastime,  it 
bad  made  tbe  more  Important  discov- 
ery that  liberty  has  greater  virtue  and 
value  on  that  account.  But,  in  the  dif- 
ficulty and  disaster  of  self-government, 
tbe  splendid  vision  seems  to  bave  fled 
and  to  be  discredited.  Liberty  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  only  a  politician's 
watchword  or  a  sigh  on  the  Ups  of  re- 
ligion; few  dare  boi)e  any  longer  to 
ivalize  It  In  rnll-breatblng  flesh.  .  .  . 

Tbe  lack  of  democratic  confldence 
shows  Itself  In  ominons  ways,  most  om- 
inously perhaps  In  a  drift  to  what 
might  be  termed  an  elective  despotiflm. 
At  New  York  and  San  Cranclsco,  and 
at  many  points  between  these  geo- 
graphical extremes.  Governors,  Mayors, 
and  CommlsBioners  have  been  vested 
for  a  term  of  years  wltb  larger  powers 
than  Engllsbmen  would  surrender  to 
any  Individual,  however  worthy,  or  to 
any  Commission,  however  carefully  se- 
lected, even  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  "The 
cure  of  tbe  Ills  of  democracy  Is  more 
democracy"  was  once  tbe  American 
shibboleth,  but  no  one  can  or  dares  pro- 
nonnce  It  unfalteringly  now;  and,  as 
the  machinery  of  democratic  govwn- 
ment,  groaning  under  tbe  pressure  of 
new  demands,  breaks  down  In  any  of 
its  parts,  the  attempt  is  made  to  repair 
It,  not  by  providing  a  more  vital  ami 
genuinely  organized  expression  of  tlip 
popular  will,  but  by  giving  to  admin- 
istrative officers  more  and  ever-In- 
creasing power.     , 

I  attendetl  a  "town  meeting"  at 
Wellesley  Hllla,  Massachusetts— a  New 
England  town.      As  completely  as  In 


the  ancient  Greek  City-State  or  in  tbe 
modMn  Russian  mir,  pure  democracy 
was  in  action.  ISvery  item  of  bueineaa. 
great  and  small,  all  ttiat  might  affect 
in  any  degree  any  Individual  of  tbe 
town,  from  the  appointment  of  execu- 
tive officers  to  tbe  naming  of  streetB. 
was  submitted  to  tbe  entire  body  ot 
tbe  townsmen  for  decision  by  tbem- 
selves.  It  was  democracy  as  It  once 
was  everywhere,  and  Is  now  only  hei« 
and  tbere,  in  this  land.  I  should  be 
tbe  last  man  in  the  world  to  suggest 
that  no  administrative  act  can  be  tmly 
democratic  unless  tbe  people  m  maste 
assemble  to  Initiate  and  to  approve  It. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  Imth  abaurd  In  itself 
and  tbe  reductio  ad  abawritun  of  gov- 
ernment, as  I  beard  tbe  President  of 
Columbia  University  say  in  a  vlgonms 
address  to  tbe  University  of  California. 
"It  Is  a  false,  spurious,  and  misleading 
democracy  that  would  destroy  elB- 
clency  In  working  out  tbe  people's  poli- 
cies by  insisting  that  all  the  people 
shall  Join  in  working  tbem  out."  Bat 
that  is  also  false  democracy  vrhlcb. 
from  fear  of  the  people,  surrendns 
popular  rights  to  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  elected  offlclals  and  placed 
beyond  popular  control;  and  this  is 
wtiat  la  seen  In  America  to-day^  Ua»- 
snchu setts  will  serve  as  well  as  any 
other  State  to  illustrate  the  Impotence 
to  wlilch  tbe  people  have  been  reduced. 
Complaints  were  made  of  gross  mis- 
management of  tbe  prisons  of  that 
State.  But  upon  Investigation  it  was 
found  that  tbe  prison  commissioners 
could  not  be  reached  after  their  ap- 
pointment except  at  the  trouble,  ex- 
pense, and  delay  of  Judicial  investiga- 
tion; and  nothing  was  done.  Tbe  sys- 
tem gives  great  power  without  proper 
responsibility;  It  tends  to  remove  the 
people's  government  from  tbe  people's 
control;  and  It  even  foils  to  secure  effi- 
ciency. Yet  that.  If  It  be  a  democracy 
at  all.  is  democracy  as  it  la  In  many 
cities,  and  is  tending  to  become  In  all. 
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It  is  an  attempt  to  cure  the  Ills  of  de- 
mocracy by  lew  democracy.  It  la 
adopted  as  a  berolc  remedy  for  tbe 
corruption  of  the  "political  macbfoe"; 
but  a  queBtlen  has  been  asked  whlcb 
might  well  ^ve  reformers  iianae:  "la 
not  tbe  corrupt  politician,  becanse  be  Is 
democratic  In  hla  methods,  on  a  more 
ethical  line  of  social  development  than 
the  reformer  blmself?" 

This  retrograde  movement  la  likely 
to  be  continued,  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
In  tbe  immediate  futnre,  if  only  from 
fear  of  the  too  forward  movement  of 
Boclallsm,  which  Is  becoming  a  aerloua 
menace  to  tbe  State,  and  of  which,  )n 
a  later  article,  X  ahall  have  occasion 
to  speak.  Americans  are  Impreaalon- 
able  and  volatile  and  disposed  to  run 
to  estremea,  They  are  quick  to  lake 
up  new  ideas  and  to  carry  them  to 
their  utmost  extent.  They  have  not, 
nor  could  they  bave,  the  deepness  of 
eartb,  the  strata  of  decldnons  leaves  of 
a{:eB  of  experience,  wblch  instinctively 
supplies  counterpoises  to  partial  or 
novel  impulses.  In  athletic  contests 
between  America  and  England,  Amer- 
ica shows  greatly  superior  form  in 
those  "events"  which  depend  for  anc- 
cess  upon  nervous  energy — sprinting, 
hurdling,  and  Jumping — while  England 
excels  In  those  that  demand  sustained 
ellort;  and  "An  American  at  Oxford" 
has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
crispness  and  variety  of  the  American 
climate  fosters  nervous  energy  at  the 
expense  of  pbyrical  vitality,  while  the 
equality  of  tbe  BagUsh  climate  has  tbe 
opposite  effect.  In  the  long  and  ardn- 
ons  task  to  which  tbe  American  de- 
mocracy is  committed,  will  tbe  endur- 
ance of  the  futnre  equal  the  splendid 
energy  of  the  past?  That  Is  really  tbe 
question  that  was  raised  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  BUbu  Root,  when  he 
recently  impressed  upon  tbe  students 
at  Tale  Dnlverslty  that,  while  democ- 
racy has  proved  successful  under  sim- 
ple conditions.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
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bow  It  will  stand  the  strain  of  the 
vast  complication  of  life  upon  which 
the  country  is  now  entering. 

Of  the  answer  no  one  who  knows  the 
American  character  can  bave  serious 
doubt.  These  movements  which  1 
have  noted,  greatly  as  they  bave  af- 
fected tbe  surface  of  American  life, 
yet  remain  superficial.  Americana  are 
essentially  conservative.  They  still 
are,  as  they  were  found  and  described 
by  "Ambassador  Bryce,"  like  a  tree 
whose  pendulous  shoots  quiver  and 
rustle  with  tbe  lightest  breeze,  while 
Its  roots  enfold  tbe  rock  with  a  grasp 
which  storms  cannot  loosen;  and  Amer- 
ica clearly  evinces  Its  English  origin 
In  this,  as  In  many  other  ways.  Hisa 
Jane  Addams,  in  her  "Newer  Ideals  of 
Peace,"  even  says: — "In  our  overween- 
ing desire  to  remain  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
have  fallen  Into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temptation  of  governing  all  peoples  by 
one  standard." 

Tbe  American  Is,  Indeed,  other  than 
an  Americanised  Bn^lsbman.  He  is, 
as  he  claims  to  be,  a  new  man.  No 
one  who  has  lived  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa  as  well  as  In  America  can 
fall  to  realUe  that  the  American,  In  a 
sense  which  does  not  apply  to  British 
colonists,  baa  been  made  over  Into  a 
new  man  by  tbe  new  mode  of  life 
which  he  has  embraced  and  the  new 
Government  which  be  obeys  In  this 
new  land — a  man  who  acts  upon  new 
Ideas,  new  principles,  and  new  preju- 
dices in  this  new  world  which  he  has 
made  h|g  own — a  man  In  whom  the 
climate  and  other  potest  factors  of 
his  new  physical  environment  have 
wrought  a  new  physiological  type, 
while  the  more  subtle  Influences  of  a 
new  continent,  which  he  has  had  al- 
most to  himself  and  In  which  be  has 
long  been  kept  practically  free  from 
contact  and  entanglement  with  the  old 
world,  were  producing  a  type  Intel- 
lectnally  and  morally  new. 

But  the   master-force  In  American 
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clTlllssatiOQ  has  been,  and  Is.  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  derived  from  the  Engllsb 
settlers  who  colonized  the  new  world. 
The'  greatest  migration  of  historic 
times  has  been  to  America  from  alt  the 
other  nations  of  the  world;  but  the  ex- 
treme preponderance  of  the  Eugllnh 
stock  la  America  up  to  1850  made  h 
centre  of  influence  that  has  proved  Ir- 
resistible ill  moulding  into  Its  IlkeuesH 
all  subsequent  settlers.  Never  was 
such  an  absorbing  and  transforming 
power  as  the  English  race  domiciled  in 
America,  speaking  the  Bugllsh  lan- 
guage, possessing  the  English  moral, 
legal,  and  political  Ideals,  and  develop- 
ing the  precedents  of  English  freedom. 
lu  consequence,  the  new  American  has 
the  old  English  dislike  of  great  schemes 
and  of  heroic  remedies  and  of  actions 
wbich  are  destructive  of  n  comi>lex 
civilization;  and  In  America,  as  lu  Eng- 
land, freedom  will  broaden  slowly 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent  and 
lirove  enduring  because  broad  based 
upon  the  people's  will.  And  now  that 
America,  like  'England,  has  colonial 
liossesslons,  and  the  future  of  imperial 
democracy  rests  with  these  two  ua- 
ttons,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  common 
task  and  commou  responsibilities  shall 
tend  to  fuller  mutual  comprehension 
and  closer  fellowship — perhaps  even  to 
conformity  to  a  commou  type. 

A  wit  wbo  does  not  lack  wisdom  has 
said  that  the  English  love  Americans 
but  not  America,  and  the  Americans 
love  England  but  not  the  BugUsb;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  I  must  testify  to  hav- 
ing discovered  in  many  AmerU-nnw  n 
prejudice  against  me  as  an  Eugllsb- 
man,  which  had  to  be  overcome.  It 
WHS  not  often  made  plaiu.  for  Ameri- 
cans are  the  potiteet  iieople  in  the 
n'orld.  Tbey  are  not.  indeed,  an  care- 
ful as  Europenus,  tbey  are  even  much 
less  careful  than  British  colonists,  to 
observe  the  gradations  of  conventiuniil 
IKiiitenesa  according  to  rank.  age.  and 
relation;  aud  I  must  couress  that  some- 


times I  have  been  foolishly  dlsposeU 
to  resent  a  certain  ease  and  familiarity 
of  bearing  and  manner  and  tone  on  tbe 
part  of  men  lu  positions  which,  belos 
classlfled  as  "inferior"  In  other  coun- 
tries, are  accepted  there  as  Involvlos 
an  obligation  of  particular  deference  to 
the  members  of  a  "superior"  class. 
But  this  pettiness  passed  as  wider  ex- 
perience brought  the  discovery  of  u 
new  and  more  genuine,  because  mor« 
inclusive,  politeness,  human  and  gen- 
eral, rather  than  Individual  and  rela- 
tive to  persons.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  less  courtesy  In  America  than  In  Eu- 
rope— that  the  (esthetic  delicacy  aud 
distlnctlou,  tbe  urbanity  and  suavity, 
all  that  makes  the  charm  of  the  aristo- 
cratic cultivation  of  tlie  Old  World.  Is 
lacking  here.  I  do  not  dare  to  deny, 
and  I  do  not  need  to  assert,  this:  have 
I  not  heard  It  asserted  by  Americans 
in  New  York  aud  Chicago  who  are  la- 
boriously striving  to  create  a  society 
which  shall  have  these  Inestimable 
qualities?  But,  certainly,  common  po- 
liteness, as  I  have  said,  is  more  human 
and  general  lu  America  than  lu  ajiy 
other  land.  Thia  is  due  to  the  wide, 
although,  of  course,  far  from  universal, 
acceptance  of  personality  as  sui>erlor  to 
all  accessory  attributes,  such  as  rank 
and  power  or  even  wealth,  and  as  con- 
stituting what  Is  esBentialiy  real  and 
Intriusically  valuable;  so  that  to  every 
person  respect,  and  to  all  persons 
equal  respect.  Is  shown.  This  Is  tbe 
distinguishing  feature  of  American  life. 
It  stamps  the  country  as  a  democracy. 
In  fact  as  well  as  iu  name;  it  makes  it 
"God's  Country"  for  the  common  man 
as  also  for  the  uncommon  who  re- 
mains sufficiently  a  man;  and  It  gives 
an  unquestionable  sense  of  personal 
dignity  and  u  distinction  of  personal 
bearing  to  the  ordinary  man.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  Invariable  politeness  of 
Americans,  some  traces  of  their  preju- 
dice against  Englishmen  can  be  dis- 
cerned.     It  has  been  created  by  a  cer- 
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tain  tone  of  superlorttj  ov«r  Americans 
wblch  Engl  Isb  men  anconscloualy.  and 
therefore  all  the  more  Impertlneutly 
and  offensively,  have  aMumeil.  But 
amongst  all  classes  of  Americans,  not 
excla^Ing  even  the  Americanized  Immi- 
granta  from  elsewhere  than  England, 
there  exists  a  deep  and  noble  desire, 
which  Qads  expression  In  many  forma. 
somettmes  pathetic  but  always  digni- 
fied, that  the  Mother  Country,  whether 
or  not  she  admires  and  loves,  should 
know,  understand,  and  comprehend 
her  offspring  of  the  West.  Few  traces 
are  now  found  of  the  habit  that  once 
prevailed,  of  branding  as  servile  and 
un-American  this  natural  susceptibility, 
this  Bngllsb  instinct,  of  a  people  of 
Bnglish  descent.  This  habit  grew 
intrlotlcally  out  of  old  contentious 
with  England  and  politically  out  of  u 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Irlsh-Americau 
vote.  But  there  are,  some  faults 
which  require  quiet  and  leisure  for 
their  growth  and  education;  aud  in 
America — It  Is  one  of  the  great  com- 
pensations of  her  strenuous  life — there 
is  everytbiag  that  can  force  a  man  out 
of  a  narrow  sensitiveness,  out  of  brood- 
ing thougbts,  out  of  vanl^  and  ego- 
tism. And  now  no  American  thinks  to 
prove  the  purity  of  bis  patriotism  by 
flouting  the  land  in  wblch  be  has  a 
legitimate  right,  or  of  spurning  any 
of  his  Just  hereditary  share  In  the  great 
traditions  of  his  ancestral  country. 
And  Englishmen  are  increasingly  real- 
Icing  and  taking  parental  pride,  if  not 
even  claiming  a  pareatal  share,  in  the 
acblevements  of  the  great  and  Inde- 
pendent nation  that  has  sprung  from 
their  loins,    aaudemmis  igilnr. 


RATtVKS   AND   ALIBBS. 

When  travetilag  in  India  some  years 
Hgo,  1  discovered  that.  In  order  to  have 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towanln 
native  Indiana.  It  was  necessary  to  ad- 
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dress  tbem  never  as  "natives."  but  al- 
ways lis  "Indians."  the  former  term. 
for  obvious  although  inconclusive  rea- 
ootia.  being  beld  to  imply  a  slight.  In 
America,  however.  In  order  to  Iw  all 
things  to  all  Americans,  I  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  style  them  "natlveit,"  even 
111  though  tbey  have  uo  strict  rlgtit  to 
the  term  in  whicli,  in  this  Inatance.  a 
compliment  is  held  to  be  Implied. 
Those  who  have  been  born  In  America 
are  classified  as  "native-born"  uud  call 
themselves  "natives."  In  distinction 
from  aliens  who  were  "foreign- turn." 
The  natives  projier.  however,  are  the 
American  Indians,  ail  others  being  the 
descendants  of  comparatively  recent 
Immlirranta:  uud  the  new  terminology 
llluBtrates  the  extent  to  which  Indians 
have  passed  out  of,  and  Immigrants 
liave  come  Into,  the  national  (.'ouscloua- 

I  was  told  In  England  that  I  sbontd 
be  amused  in  America  by  the  incredible 
numbers  of  the  pe(^>Ie  who  claim  to  be 
In  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  orig- 
inal English  settlers;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  did  not  anticipate  Indulgence  In 
some  pleanan tries  nt  their  expense. 
Hut  now  that  everywhere  In  America 
and  especially  in  New  England  I  have 
found  tiie  uuml>er  of  these  claimants 
to  be  even  gi-enter  than  I  had  been  led 
to  expect,  1  am  not  Incredulous;  and 
therefore  I  am  not  amused  aud  have 
not  one  Jest  or  gibe  with  which  to  en- 
liven this  arllcle.  for  the  original 
colonists  were.  Iieyond  all  precedent,  a 
prolific  race.  They  numbered  only 
III.OOO  in  the  year  IWO,  when  increase 
bj  Immigration  practically  ceased,  not 
to  be  resumed  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent tilt  1830;  yet  between  these 
years  the  population  grew  to  nearly 
ia.000,000.  .  .  . 

In  1S30  the  new  Immigration,  if  it  did 
not  then  lieglu.  did  at  least  assume  se- 
rious pro|>ortiouH.  But  where  Immi- 
gration abounded  iiopulatlon  did  not 
much  more  altound.    On  the  contrary. 
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In  1830  tbe  rate  of  tlie  natural  increase 
of  popuIatloQ  began  to  decline;  and 
ten  7earB  later,  In  ISIO,  althougti  dur- 
ing tbat  period  2.600,000  aliens  bad 
come  to  America,  the  total  number  of 
people  in  tbe  country  vae  no  greater, 
or  greater  by  less  tban  10,000,  tban  it 
wonid  have  been  without  tbe  immi- 
grants If  only  tbe  previous  rate  of  nat- 
ural Increase  had  been  maintained.  It 
la  even  claimed  that  statistics  show 
tbat  tbie  decline  declared  Itself  first  In 
those  regions,  In  those  States,  and  in 
tbe  very  counties  into  which  tbe  for- 
elgnHv  most  largely  entered;  and  tbe 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  by  the 
great  immigration  the  native  popula- 
tion baa  really  been  replaced  by  tbe 
Immigrants  by  whom  It  Is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  reinforced. 

To  reckon  up  all  tbe  concurrent 
caaaes  of  tbe  decline  of  tbe  native 
birth-rate  at  that  time  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  write  tbe  economic  and  so- 
cial history  of  the  American  people 
during  several  decades — a  task  which 
iB  aa  far  above  my  abtUtleB  as  it  Is 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  articles.  I 
understand,  however,  that  ordinarily 
popnlotion  Increases  Inversely  to  its 
density,  and  that  therefore  the  Influ:^ 
of  2,500,000  aliens,  congested  in  towns 
aa  they  were  apt  to  be,  may  well  have 
been  one  of  the  factors  in  the  decline. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  If  th6  aliens 
bad  not  come,  and  if,  as  is  contended 
would  have  been  the  case,  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  natives  had  there- 
fore been  bom,  these  would  have  In- 
creased the  density,  and  then  would 
have  diminished  the  subsequent  In- 
crease, of  i^polatlon.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  contended  tbat  In  this 
latter  case  the  decrease  would  have 
been  less  than  it  actnally  has  been. 
The  aliens  emphasized  social  distinc- 
tions, and  the  social  factor  is  as  power- 
ful aa  tbe  economic  In  determining  the 
rate  of  population;  and  in  a  communltj- 
which  has  groups  with  different  social 


standards  prudential  restraint,  it  prac- 
tised at  all,  will  be  exercised  by  the 
group  which  has  the  standard  to  main- 
tain. The  natives,  not  tbe  aliens,  were 
that  group. 

Tbe  aliens,  donbUees,  both  reinforced 
and  replaced.  And  at  that  period  re- 
inforcement was  a  necessi^,  while 
such  replacement  a  a  occurred  was 
even  lees  serions  In  its  efFect  tban  In 
Its  extent.  For  immigration  then  was 
chiefly  of  races  which.  In  habits,  insti- 
tutions, and  traditions,  were  kindred 
to  the  original  coloniats,  and  down  to 
187S  no  other  Immigration  was  soffl- 
cieatlf  numerous  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  national  characteristics.  .  .  .  But 
since  1876  there  has  been  a  change 
which  an  Increasing  number  ot 
ttaougbtful  Americans  contemplate 
with  grave  misgivings.  Last  year 
1,200,000  aliens  aettied  in  America— 
the  largest  number  -ever  received  1^ 
any,  even  by  this,  country  in  a  single 
year.  And  wbereas  In  1865  96  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  32  per  cent, 
from  Germany,  and  2  per  cent,  from 
Scandinavian  countries — that  ta,  90  per 
cent  from  the  Teutonic  group— and 
only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  each  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Bussla. 
tbe  proportion  last  year  was  13  per 
cent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  6  per  cent,  from  Scandinavian 
countries,  while  27  per  cent  came  from 
Austria-Hungary,  22  per  cent,  from 
Italy,  and  18  per  cent  from  Russia. 

These  Immigrants  provide  cheap  la- 
bor and  are  found  everywhere,  al- 
though especially  In  large  cities,  dolnic 
"menial"  work  which,  being  restricted 
to  aliens,  has,  In  this  democracy,  come 
Into  some  contempt.  It  is  curious  to 
hear  In  tbe  Northern  States  arguments 
for  the  introduction  of  immlgranta  tbat 
were  used  in  the  Southern  States  for 
the  introduction  of  negro  slaves;  and 
Just  as  in  the  South,  owing  to  tbe  ne- 
groes there,  one  race  bas  withdrawn  it- 
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aelf,  socially  and  politically,  (roio  tbe 
other,  BO  In  ttte  Nortb,  owing  to  the 
linmlgrants  there,  socletj'  1b  beginning 
to  experience  a  social  Btratlflcatlon 
which  is  tending  to  break  up  ita  former 
homt^eneity.  There  are,  Indeed,  In 
America  little  Buwlae,  little  Italye,  lit- 
tle SyrlBB,  and  great  Jerusaiems — vor- 
tex ringa  of  nationality — closed  to  the 
ontBlde  medium  in  which  they  live;  and 
the  remarlMble  Americanizing  process 
baa  had  Ita  best  resultB,  it  must  be  con- 
teftsed,  rather  In  opening  fuller  Inter- 
coarse  witbin  these  several  racial 
groups  tlian  In  relating  tbem  to  the 
American  element  in  the  population, 
so  that  America,  politically  a  federal 
union,  is  tending  to  be  that  also  In  its 
racial  character  and  its  type  of  clviliia- 
don.  Now,  a  State  is  strong  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  ties  operating 
to  hold  it  together;  and  the  great  natn- 
ral  ties  are  community  of  race,  of  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  and  of  sentiment  or 
blBtorlcal  asBOclatton.  In  Australia 
1  once  heard  a  clergyman  Impress  apou 
his  congregation  that,  taking  history 
as  a  whole,  the  nations  which  have  left 
the  greatest  mark  in  religion,  art,  and 
literature,  such  as  Judiea,  Greece. 
Home,  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
were,  at  tiie  time  of  their  greatness,  es- 
sentially homogeneous;  and  Austra- 
lians, wltb  rare  exceptions,  bellevlaK 
that  national  decadence  has  always 
followed  the  mixture  or  dispersal  of 
rnces,  concur  In,  or  rather  compel,  leg- 
lalatlon  which  la  Intended  to  exclade 
roreigners  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Americana,  however,  have  long  held 
that  their  country  proves  Its  greatness 
by  the  presence  within  it  of  so  many 
diverse  races,  and  that  by  the  ultimate 
result  of  these  multitudinous  factors 
the  national  greatness  will  be  en- 
hanced. Bnt,  within  recent  years,  this 
QKEurance  has  become  less  sure;  and  I 
buve  met  many  Americans  who  fear 
that,  by  the  great  Increase  of  foreign 
immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  there 
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may  have  been  a  distinct  lessening  of 
the  national  powers  of  cohesion  and  re- 
sistance, tlirongh  the  weakening  of  the 
ttes  by  which  alone  great  aggregations 
of  human  beings  can  be  bound  together 
In  a  State. 

The  new  Immigrants  differ,  not  to 
their  advantage,  from  the  old  in  re- 
spect of  physique  and  personal  quali- 
ties aa  well  as  In  racial  type.  Prevl- 
oDsly  the  physical  discomforts,  the 
hard  labor,  and  the  Isolated  lives  that 
immigrants  had  to  endure  In  this  couu- 
trj-  attracted  only  the  vigorous,  ambi- 
tious, and  alert  of  the  Old  World;  but 
now  the  alien  comes  as  an  adventure- 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  a  widely- 
heralded  national  prosperity  in  which, 
he  Is  led  to  believe,  he  can  easily  ahare. 
The  late  Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  census,  pointed  out  that, 
whereas,  50  years  ago,  when  It  re- 
quired energy,  prudence,  end  foresight 
to  accnmulate  the  necessary  means  to 
cross,  and  to  Bnd  tbe  way  across,  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  a  rightful  presumption 
regarding  the  average  Immigrant  that 
he  was  amongst  the  most  thrifty,  alert, 
and  adventurous  members  of  the  na- 
tion, whichever  It  was,  from  wtilcb  he 
came,  to-day  this  presumption  is  com- 
pletely reversed — "so  thoroughly  has 
the  Continent  of  Europe  been  crossed 
by  railways,  so  ^ectlvely  has  the  busi- 
ness of  emigration  been  exploited,  that 
it  Is  now  amongst  the  least  thrift  and 
prosperous  teembers  of  any  European 
community  that  the  emigration  agent 
finds  his  best  recruiting  ground."  In 
Italy.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia, 
even  In  the  remotest  corners  of  these 
countries,  I  myself,  although  merely  a 
tourist  In  them  as  I  am  here,  have  met 
steamship  emigration  agents,  In  Eu- 
rope they  are  a  great  army;  the  Bed 
Star  Line  alone  had  at  one  time  no  less 
than  1,500  ag«its.  And  in  America  It- 
self I  Qnd  that  the  steamship  companies 
have  their  agents  whose  business  it  Is 
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to  perauade  ImmlKrants  already  bere  to 
take  out  prepaid  passages  for  tbelr  rel- 
atives, frlenda,  and  acqualataDcee  still 
In  Europe:  and  these  ngents  are  bo  sue 
cesflful  that  50  per  cent,  of  recent  Ini- 
mlgrantB  have  been  "prepuitls."  It  la 
true  that  alleoB,  before  being  alloweil 
to  settle  in  this  country,  afe  examined 
by  medical  officers;  but  minor  physical 
defects,  of  which  26,4:!4  were  reported 
In  1905,  do  not  exclude:  and,  In  spite 
of  admitted  laws  of  heredity,  those 
who.  having  no  definite  disease,  such 
OS  trachoma  or  mental  abnormality,  are 
yet  reported  as  of  i>oor  phyaiijue,  have 
no  "certlBcate  of  disability"  returned 
atmlnst  tbeni.  If  only  some  citizen  of- 
fers a  guarantee  that  tbey  will  not  be- 
come 0  public  charge.  And  In  thh>  con- 
nection It  1b  slgniOcant  that,  durluK 
the  first  three  months  of  1906.  when 
23,733  children  In  New  \'ork  schools 
were  medically  examined,  of  17,3(12  of 
these  who  were  declared  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  some  physical  abnormality,  'M 
per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth  and  the 
rest  of  the  d^ectlves,  although  they 
were  born  In  the  country,  bore  names 
that  gave  evidence  of  foreign  parent- 
age; and  of  88  children  examined  in 
one  "truant  school,"  77  were  declared 
defectives,  and  of  these  74  were  of  for- 
eign bh^b.  And  the  New  York  State 
Lunacy  Commissioners  reported  In  IIMM 
that,  of  all  the  Insane  patients  In  New 
York  City,  HO  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
bom. 

Many  of  the  new  Immigrants  have 
been  under  Governments  encrusted 
with  age-long  deayotlsu,  corrniition. 
and  ineOlclency.  Tbey  therefore  come 
to  America  with  little  or  no  training 
In  constructive  citizenship,  often  with- 
out even  elementary  education,  and 
having  H  lower  economic  standard  than 
that  which  prevails  here.  They  neces- 
sarily lack  the  habits  of  self-control 
and  political  capacity  acquired  by  na- 
tive Americans  from  several  centnrleti 
of   self-government    in    the    Aniericnu 


colonies  and  In  the  United  States,  and 
from  centuries  of  political  growth  la 
England  before  the  colonization  of 
America.  That  all  tJovemments  are 
necessarily  bad  Is  an  assumption  tbat 
has  grown  Into  their  tissues  and  be- 
come Indurated.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of 
Americans,  while  optimistically  bohllns 
that  they  retain  their  original  democ- 
racy, to  despotlse  their  InstltntlonH 
seems  to  be  largely  due  to  a  sense  oF 
need  to  control  the  dissident  elements 
Introduced  by  Immigration.  And 
many  thoughtful  Americans  are  found 
who  ask  whether  national  Industrial 
prosperity  Is  not  being  purchased 
at  too  high  a  price  if,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  there  is  a  progress  of  things, 
while  on  tbe  other  there  is  a  de- 
cline of  souls — If.  while  the  statJ»- 
ticlan  registers  a  growing  progress 
the    moralist    detects    n    gradual    de- 

In  view  of  all  these  facte,  tbls  other 
fact  Is  of  supreme  significance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bulletin  No.  22. 
the  decrease  In  children  bom  of  na- 
tive parents  between  1800  and  19U0  was 
1.1  per  1,000.  while  during  the  same 
IH-rlod  the  Increase  of  children  of  for- 
eign-bom  parents  was  -H  per  1,000- 
Mr.  R.  It.  KucEyuski,  "after  careful 
study  of  the  population  statistics  of 
Massachusetts."  concludes  that,  even  In 
that  New  England  State,  "the  native 
liopulation  Is  tiyliiK  out."  If  tbat  Is 
the  case,  then  the  people  who  sup- 
planted the  Indians  are  themselves  be- 
ing supplanted  by  tbe  immigrants. 
And  many  do  seriously  apprehend  that 
Americans,  iu  l)ecoming  a  cosmopolitan 
people,  are  ceasing  to  have  a  distinct 
national  tyjie.  I,  for  my  part.  althoDgh 
l)y  no  means  insensible  of  the  deep  and 
univerBal  upbenvul  that  has  been  In- 
volved in  the  Incoming  of  these  mil- 
lions of  Immigrants,  am  still  convinced, 
from  my  observation  of  natives  and 
aliens  during  the  months  tbat  1  have 
been   in   close   personal    contact   witb 
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them  In  all  parts  of  this  countij.  tbat 
the  foUDdstloDe  of  American  thought, 
religion,  cbti meter,  and  tyi>e  remain  un- 
Impstred.  DonbtleBS  here,  am  every- 
where, I  um  making  an  Inference 
vastly  dispropordoned  to  the  facts  ob- 
served; but,  eqaully  donbttess,  others 
n'bose  concluBlons  are  other  than  mine 
are  dolug  the  same.  To  my  nilnd  the 
effect  of  American  life  and  American 
Institutions  Is  one  of  the,  most  extraor- 
dinary pheuomeua  of  all  history,  and  I 
find  myself  less  sceptical  than  many 
Americana  In  regard  to  the  poner  of 
American  democracy  tu  persist  and  pre- 
vail by  transrormliig  Its  aliens  Into  na- 
tives, In  fact  as  well  as  In  name,  by 
the  new  social  and  political  responsibil- 
ities which  are  immediately  laid  upon 
them,  and  by  which,  almost  from  the 
day  of  their  arrival,  they  are  Involved 
In  H  new  scheme  of  ethical  Incentive 
and  constraint.  Yet  no  one  who  grasps 
with  the  moral  Imagination  the  pro- 
siiectlre  as  well  as  tbe  immediate  bear- 
ings of  the  facta  whlcli  confroiii  tlilH 
nation  conld  fall  to  rec<^:nlze  that  ii 
grave  problem  Is  created  by  the  pres- 
ence of  these  mllllonR — since  IKiO,  :!l 
millions — of  i>eople  who  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  sprung  from 
all  races,  speaking  all  languages,  be- 
lieving all  rel^lons.  and  bringing  with 
them  all  kinds  of  Inherited  characteris- 
tics and  tendencies,  and  who  have  al- 
ready created  a  cosmopolitan  and  com- 
plicated life  hitherto  nu«|uatled  in  any 
liind. 

1  happened  to  be  In  Uiissla.  nome 
years  ago,  during  a  time  of  severe  fam- 
ine when,  from  many  forelgrn  countries, 
contributions  were  sent  to  aid  In  the 
relief  of  tbe  starving  peasautrj'.  I 
was  then  profoundly  Impressed  by  the 
Keneroslty  of  America,  whose  Rift 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions combined;  and.  In  a  hasty  gener- 
nllsatlon.  1  concluded  that  Americans 
were,  of  all  pet^les,  the  must  comitns- 
alonate.       On  my  arrival  In  America 
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twelve  months  ago,  I  seemed  to  And 
fnrtlter  evidence  of  this  characteristic 
tu  Hie  large  hospitality  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  millions  of  aliens,  mul- 
titudes of  them  Russians,  who  have 
taken  refuge  In  this  country  from  the 
economic  and  political  stress  which 
they  had  endured  in  their  native  lands. 
But  beneficence  has  not  always  Its 
roots  In  benevolence;  and,  on  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  unquestionable  generos- 
ity of  Americaus,  I  am  disposed  to  as- 
cribe It  to  some  other,  not  necessarily 
less  noble,  motive  than  pity.  1  should 
ludeed  iiesltate  to  say  that  Americans 
are,  of  all  peoples,  tbe  least  compas- 
sionate; but  1  should  hesitate  still  more 
to  Include  compassion  In  any  catalogue 
of  their  characterlsttcB.  Tbe  Amer- 
ican character  Is  tlie  result  of  a  great 
Ideal  untiringly  pursued — the  Ideal  of 
moral  order  founded  on  respect  for  self 
and  for  others,  tbat  is,  on  personal  dig- 
nity and-  worth.  Their  very  religion 
has  dignity  rather  than  humility  as  its 
note;  and  their  spiritual  teachers  rarely 
press  upon  their  attention  those  dark 
and  stubborn  facts  of  human  nature 
by  which  the  InslgnlBcance  of  man  and 
of  all  human  achievements  might  be 
recalled.  In  compassion,  there  Is  some- 
thing which  looks  like  weakness  In 
those  who  are  subject  to  It,  aud  wblcb 
seems  to  impute  weakness  to  those 
who  are  Its  object — a  weakness  twice 
cursed,  cursing  those  wbo  give  and 
those  wbo  take,  Therefore,  In  this 
prosperous  and  robust  people  there  Is  a 
Iicrceplible  teudeucy  to  contemn  com- 
passion, and  the  very  word  "charity"  Is 
to  them  taboo.  From  their  insistence 
upon  personal  worth  and  dignity  as 
Inhering  In  every  human  being.  Irre- 
spective of  all  accessory  attributes, 
such  as  station,  rank,  or  wealth,  they 
have  acquired  a  flue  sense  of  what  Is 
due  to  themselves  aud  what  they  owe 
to  others;  and  tbeir  generosity  proceeds 
from  this  sense  of  Justice  rather  than 
from  the  sentiment  of  compassion.  .  .  . 
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Of  recent  years  It  bae  been  conteoded 
by  many  "nadTeB,"  and  the  cooTlctlon 
Is  spreading,  tbat  tbe  "aliens"  bave 
weakened,  not  strengtbened,  the  na- 
tion; and  evidence  accnmulatee  every 
day  that  the  nations  from  wblcb  they 
have  come  have  been  weakened  by 
their  emigration — Sweden  and  Italy, 
for  example,  have  admitted,  even  offi- 
cially, that  they  propose,  In  self-pres- 
erratlon,  to  use  every  legitimate 
means,  not  only  to  prevent  further  emi- 
gration, but  even  to  Induce  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  coantrymen  now  set- 
tled In  America  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive lands,  which  have  been  depopu- 
lated to  an  alarming  extent  and  are  In 
actual  want  '  of  able-bodied  men. 
Bhould  this  ever  become  tbe  national 
conviction  In  America,  Immigration 
would  be  discouraged  as  heartily  as  It 
has  hitherto  been  encouraged,  and  from 
the  same  motive  of  equal  Justice  to  ber- 
Beir  and  to  foreign  States.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  in  Judicial  mood,  will  bear 
tbe  case  against  the  immigrants  and 
will  aeA  to  do  jnstlce,  however  much 
mercy  may  be  loved. 

Judicially,  therefore,  should  tbe  case 
I>e  stated.  And  In  tbe  first  place,  to 
this  end.  Immigration  statistics  should 
be  revised.  For  the  number  of  Immi- 
grants is  not  as  great  as  is  made  to  ap- 
pear. Before  1856,  no  distinction  was 
made,  in  statistical  returns,  between 
travellers  and  immigrants.  Even  now, 
although  it  Is  known  that  so  many 
forelgn-bom  American  citizens  return — 
It  has  been  calculated  that  no  fewer 
than  500.000  have  returned  within  the 
Inst  two  months — temporarily  to  tbelt 
native  lands  that  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year  the  efflux  Is  greater  than  the 
Influx,  no  etFort  Is  made  to  deduct  from 
the  annual  Immigration  returns  the 
numbers  of  those  who  have  been 
counted  In  previous  years.  Nor  U  due 
account  taken  of  other  Important  fac- 
tore — e.ff.,  (a)  tbe  stream  of  Immlgra- 
tlou,  even  at  the  highest  estimate  of  its 


volume.  Is  small,  relatively  to  tbe  river 
into  which  it  flows;  tbe  annual  number 
of  aliens  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent,  of 
the  receiving  native  population;  and  (b> 
im  migrants  come,  not  In  organized 
communities  but  as  families,  or  ttill 
more  frequently  as  individuals,  and  are 
thus  more  easily  dominated  and  Ameri- 
canized than  tbey  could  otberwiae  be, 
the  mass  of  transforming  power  being 
Increased  every  year  by  the  conqueat 
of  new  comers. 

Tbe  charge  against  the  Immlfrant» 
which  I  have  beard  most  frequently 
and  most  vehemently  nrged  la  that, 
owing  to  the  diversities  of  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  which  they  have 
introduced  to  the  body  politic,  they 
have  broken  up  the  national  unity  and 
seriously  impaired  tbe  national  powers 
of  cohesion  and  resistance.  1  have  al- 
ready recorded  that  I  have  found  little 
Italys,  little  Syrias,  lltUe  Oermanya, 
and  great  Jenisalems  in  America;  and 
certainly  It  Is  unsatisfactory  tbat  these 
aliens  should  be  as  Isolated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  native  populatlMk 
as  I  have  shown  them  to  be.  But 
there  Is  another  and  larger  fact  which 
ought  to  be  fully  recognized  and 
frankly  admitted  in  every  discussion  of 
this  feature  of  our  problem.  During 
tbe  years  of  unrestricted  Immigration 
America  has  been  steadily  advancing 
towards  substantial  nnlty  in  all  Its 
parts.  .  .  . 

Immigrants  have  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  operation  of  the  great 
laws  governing  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  cwitrallzatlon,  consolida- 
tion, and  union;  rather,  tbey  have 
themselves  been  caught  In  the  sweept 
of  this  tremendous  cohesive  and  cen- 
tripetal force,  and  America  to-day,  as 
never  before,  is  one  people,  united  Id 
spirit.  In  thought,  Id  purpose,  and  In 
act.  .  The  majority  of  the  "aliens'" 
are  even  plus  Amlrioaiiu  9M  Iw  AM4ri- 
oaini;  and  the  Jews  of  America,  rela- 
tively to  their  number,  contributed  the 
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greatest  proportloQ  of  volnnteeTB  to 
flgbt  for  America  during  tbe  Spanleh- 
American  war. 

Bvery  day,  as  I  plongh  my  furrow  of 
Inquiry,  I  tnni  op  new  evidence  of  tbe 
uuprecedented  absorbent  power  of  the 
American  people  by  wblcb,  of  all  tbe 
diverse  elements  ponring  Into  tbelr 
countiy,  one  new  nation  bas  been 
made.  I  bave  met  recent  Immlgranta, 
many  of  tbem  Russian  Jews  whom  I 
had  known  In  tbelr  native  land,  and 
In  many  instances  It  bas  seemed  to  me 
that  tbeir  Bbre,  tbelr  tissue,  the  con- 
volatlons  of  their  brain,  tbelr  very 
nerve  Buld  bad  been  changed  by  the 
genial  and  potent  Influence  of  American 
national  life — even  In  external  appear- 
ance tbey  ore  transformed.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  there  are  large  exceptions 
to  be  made,  and  I  will  not  fall  to  state 
them  In  my  next  article.  In  which  1 
shall  refer  specially,  altboagh  not  ex- 
clusively, to  Jews.  A  battery  cur- 
rent flowing  througb  some  metals  dis- 
integrates, although  in  others  It  molec- 
ularly  reforms,  their  substance;  and  the 
thrill  of  new  experiences  rouses  In 
many  Immigrants,  and  shocks  tbem 
Into  conformity  with,  base  passions 
rather  than  noble  aspirations — Is  to 
them  a  savor  of  death  unto  death  and 
not  of  life  unto  life,  according  to  tbe 
eternal  law.  Finding  themselves  equal 
In  one  thing — equally  free  and  privi- 
leged under  the  law — with  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  they  come  to  regard  them- 
selves as  equal  In  all  other  respects. 
Having  left  behind  them  conventional 
Inequalities,  arbitrary  privileges,  and 
historical  injuatice.  they  go  still  further 
In  tbelr  new  oivlronment  and  rebel 
against  the  Inequalities  of  merit  and 
virtue.  Of  cspaclty  and  wealth.  .  .  .  Un- 
doubtedly "the  tendency  of  the  alien 
to  violent  socialistic  and  anarchistic  de- 
nunciation is  In  Inverse  proportion  to 
tbe  amount  of  liberty  be  bas  enjoyed 
t>eIore  he  came";  but,  equally  un- 
doubtedly, this  tendency  decreases  in 
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direct  proportion  to  tbe  length  of  timi- 
that  he  lives  in  America,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  be  mingles  with  and  be- 
comes pan  of  tbe  community.  And 
although  I  have  met  and  been  In  inti- 
mate relatione  with  multitudes  of  im- 
migrants, I  have  found  in  tbe  ranks  of 
the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  few  who 
were  of  the  second  generation  of  aliens 
and  thus  had  taken  In  the  Impressions 
and  Influences  of  American  life  and  ed- 
ucation during  tbe  impressionable  pe- 
riod of  childhood.  Woodbine,  In  New 
Jersey,  la  a  township  of  Russian  Jews, 
few  If  any  others  than  the  public  school 
teachers  being  "gentiles."  Yet  even 
there,  where  Amerlcanlzli^  Influences 
might  be  supposed  not  to  predominate, 
1  found  that  Socialist  and  Anarchist 
allena  quickly  sbed  tbelr  peculiar  ten- 
eta  as  they  discover  that  in  this  land 
the  very  premises  of  tbelr  arguments 
are  lacking — the  political  repression, 
the  crushlns  weight  of  an  enormous 
military  system,  the  career  closed  to 
the  talent  of  the  poor,  and  tbe  system 
of  profound  soclsl  Inequality.  And, 
although  there  can  easily  be  detected 
amongst  tbe  Immigrants  sn  element  of 
social  unrest,  this  comes  out  of  their 
hopes,  and  not,  as  It  did  In  their  na- 
tive lands,  out  of  their  fears.  1  shall 
speak  more  particularly  of  American 
Socialistic  tendencies  in  another  arti- 
cle; and  It  will  then  appear  that,  while 
the  air  Is  thick  with  cries  of  Social  De- 
mocracy, State  Socialism,  Christian  So- 
clallam,  and  everj-  mann.'i-  <ij  ".'.-mI 
sentimentality.  Socialism  Buds  Its  ad- 
vocacy In  the  Impatient  philanthropy 
of  enthusiasts  and  In  the  Insistent  logic 
of  scholarly  minds  that  take  little  ac- 
count of  the  complexity  of  life  rather 
than  la  tbe  passions  of  "the  alien  mob," 
and  that  Socialist  doctrines  have  found 
more  adherents  In  States  containing  the 
largest  number  of  "native"  Americans 
than  In  those  with  a  large  foreign  vote. 
Were  I  an  American  who  had 
reached    these    conclusions    regarding 
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tbe  effects  of  ImmlKratioa  upon  the  na- 
tional life,  I  Bhonld  not  therefore  Ite 
Inclined  to  rank  mfsetf  among  the  nd- 
Tocates  of  a  policy  of  Joiner  faire. 
Tbat  the  present  has  not  liepu  Irrepara- 
bly Injured  by  tbe  past  does  not  give 
any  guarantee  that  the  future  can  be 
safely  left  to  take  cere  of  itself.  Ex- 
cept wltbln  restricted  areas  whicb  are 
becoming  narrower  every  year,  Amer- 
ica has  not  the  former  conditions  of 
life  or  tbe  former  kinds  of  work  to  of- 
fer tbe  immigrant  ^bo  now  finds  in 
tbis  new  world  many  of  the  conditions 
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whIcb  drove  him  from  tbe  old  world: 
and,  in  proportion  as  America,  In  Its 
economic  structure,  grows  into  rewm- 
blance  to  tbe  older  civilisations,  it  nee- 
eRsarlly  loses,  and  In  our  next  article 
we  shall  see  tbat  In  some  measore  it 
b&s  already  lost.  Its  capacity  lo  trans- 
mute  the  baser  elements  of  those  conn- 
tries  which,  hitherto,  it  bas  received, 
with  ffreat  advantage  to  moat  of  them 
and  without  Irreparable  disaster,  per- 
haps even  not  without  some  advantage, 
to  Itself. 

An  OceaeioiMl  Correspondent. 
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n.  S.  Hawker,  the  Vicar  of  Morwen- 
stow,  Invented  tbe  saying  Vbi  <tveg,  ibi 
angeli,  which,  as  bis  manner  was.  be 
attributed  to  St.  Basil.  The  phrase 
well  expresses  tbe  Idea  of  the  sacred- 
ueaa  of  birds,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  part  of  all  religions.  In  Ure^ 
temples  two  thousand  years  ago.  the 
birds  iiere  sacred  guests,  as  they  are 
bi  Mohammedan  mos<iues  and  Hindoo 
sbrlucs  to-day.  Ho.  too,  among  the 
Jews,  since  David's  swallow  found  her 
II  nest  where  she  nilgbt  lay  her  young 
wltbln  tbe  hallowed  tirrounJ.  Sbake- 
Rl>eare  speaks,  by  tbe  way.  of  the  ■■tem- 
ple-haunting martlet." 

By  the  Christians  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  this  feeling  was  fully 
shared.  Tbe  folk-lore  of  Christian 
lands  is  full  of  the  birds.  To  the  man 
of  medlteval  England,  tbe  wagoner 
who  brought  Dick  Wblttlngtou  to  Lon- 
don, the  wood  en-legged  soldier  borne 
from  tbe  wars  In  France.  l>e<^'ause  of 
the  meanings  and  as-'ioclatloiiM  which 
he  saw  everywhere  the  world  was  more 
pleasant  and  iu<nv  alive.  Our  fore- 
fathers  liad  not  our  modern  privileges, 
our  cheap  press,  our  tinue«l  food;  they 
lielleved  In  mlniclfs  iiul  kni-w  little 
about  machinery;  hut  tlii^y  were  able 
to   find   Joy    In   the-  red   of  a    robin's 
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In  It  a  sacred  meaning, 
and  to  weave  lovely  fancies  round  it. 
What  would  tbat  little  patch  of  crim- 
son feathers  suggest  to  a  board-scbool 
child  In  one  of  our  Isrge  towns  to-day'; 
It  Is  a  curious  fact,  showing  bow  thef 
lived  with  nature  in  a  way  which  we 
have  ceased  to  do.  that  In  old  England 
the  birds  bad  each  their  Christian 
name.  Some  of  these  have  survived, 
as  Jack  Daw,  Tom  Tit  Kobln  Ked- 
breast,  and  Jenny  Wren.  In  Plantag- 
enet  and  Tudor  England  the  sparrow 
was  Pblllp  Sparrow.  So  In  French 
tbe  klngHsber  is  Slartln  PMheur. 

Many  folk-rbymes  express  tbe  m- 
credness  of  familiar  birds.  In  Bn»- 
sex  they  say : 

Tbe  martins  and  tbe  swallows 
Are  Ood  Almlgbty'8  acbolars. 
Tbe  robins  and  tbe  wrens 
Are  Ood  Almighty's  friends. 

Another  rhyme  runs: 

The  robin  and  the  wren 
Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  ben. 

I'be  same  thing  Is  found  In  Scotlnnd: 
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Tbis  couplins  tot^ther  of  tbe  robla 
and  the  wren  as  the  special  friends  of 
God  Dinf  p^hapa  be  coiuected  with 
tbe  lOKeud  that  a  wren  wtis  In  the  atu- 
ble  ut  Bethlehem  at  the  tliue  of  ttat; 
Saviour's  birth,  aad  again  that  us  Hn 
huiig  on  Calvary  a  roblu  endeavored 
to  atauDch  with  b^  breast  the  flow  of 
blooil  Trom  Ills  Hide;  so  that  the  roblii 
and  tbe  wreu  were  with  Him  ut  the  I>e- 
KlnnlDg  and  tbe  eloiie  of  Uls  cnrtlily 
life.  Id  iiarts  of  Wales  they  I'lill  tho 
robin  the  "breast-burned  blttl."  There 
Is  a  compassionate  Celtic  legend  that 
bla  breast  was  scorched  as  he  ap- 
proached too  near  the  flame,  carryint; 
to  tbe  souls  in  torment  drops  of  dew  in 
his  tiny  bill. 

The  sacred  mjtbology  of  tbe  Natlv- 
It)  and  the  I'asslon  sprang  up  every- 
where among  the  i>eople  before  tbe 
tuytb-maklng  faculty  had  diaapi>eiired, 
and  when  their  minds  constantly  dwelt 
upon  the  Faith  In  a  spirit,  not  of  con- 
troversy, bnt  of  devotion.  It  seems, 
too,  that  there  was  in  tbe  Chrlattniilt}' 
oi;  ttie  earlier  ages  something  which  we 
may  perliaps  call  a  Paotbelst  clement, 
wblcb  has  since  disappeared.  It  was 
always,  of  course.  In  at>eTaDce,  bnt 
one  flnda  It  again  and  again,  aaln  St. 
Francis,  and  more  especially  In  Celtic 
versions  of  the  Palth.  SL  I'atrlck,  for 
bistsnce.  In  tbe  liymn  known  as  his 
"Breastplate,"  after  tbe  usual  profes- 
sions of  faith  in  "tbe  strong  Name  of 
tbe  Trinity,"  tbe  Death  on  the  Cross. 
and  the  rest,  "binds  to  himself"  the  liv- 
ing farces  of  nature,  with  all  their  sav- 
ing and  healing  powers.  To  tbe  me- 
dbevai  mjtb-makers  ttie  world  was  not 
a  dead  machine,  but  a  living  and  grow- 
ing thing. 

Amid  tbe  changes  of  the  sixteeutb 

century    tbe    faculty    seems    to    btive 

been   lost.       Tlie  violet  of  a    legend 

never  bloomed  amid  tlie  arid  wastes  of 
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Puritan  controversy.  The  sacred  lore 
of  birds  and  flowers  can  only  blossom 
III  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  leisure 
and  content.  What  would  John  Buu- 
yan,  for  Instance,  Itave  made  of  tbe 
legend  of  the  Croaablli?  It  might  have 
appealed  to  his  imaginatloa  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  tie  would  sternly  iiave  put  It 
away  as  a  piece  of  Poplsb  folly,  which 
In  no  way  helped  to  answer  tbe  ago- 
nized (lueatlon  which  every  man  had 
to  wrestle  with  In  the  solitude  of  his 
own  soul.  The  name  "Crossblir'  tells 
itp;  own  tale.  The  bird  twisted  ite 
I>eak  in  striving  to  draw  out  tbe  nail 
which  tiansQxed  the  Saviour's  Hand. 
In  Swedeu  they  eoy  that  on  tbe  first 
Good  Frldsy  It  circled  round  and  round 
tbe  Cross,  eudeavoriug  to  encourage 
the  SuIFerer  by  Its  cries.  A  like  lov- 
ing ofllce  Is  ascribed  In  Spain  to  tbe 

For  swallows  on  Uount  Calvary 

Plucked  tenderly  away 

From  the  brow  of  Christ  two  thousand 

Such  gracious  birds  are  tbey. 

So  the  swallows  carry  with  tbem  tbe 
blessing  of  God,  and  It  is  a  happy 
house  beneath  whose  eaves  they  build. 
Tbe  swallow,  indeed.  Is  the  most  purely 
delightful  of  all  winged  tbhigs.  Tbe 
swift  is  known  as  the  hadfi,  the  pil- 
grim. In  Bastem  lands,  and  has  the 
pilgrim's  claim  on  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  all  tbe  faithful.  The 
swallows  bring  with  them  tbe  very 
spirit  of  adventure  and  romance,  tbe 
charm  of  distance,  the  appeal  of  tbe 
unknown,  or  tbe  nostalgia  of  tbe 
known  and  loved.  To  the  good  knight 
in  prison  in  heathen  lands  tbey  must 
have  brought  the  landscape  that  he 
longed  for — tbe  white  Picardy  road, 
with  its  windmills  and  Calvaries,  amid 
open  roiling  country,  running  between 
bedgeless  llelds  of  flax  and  beans  and 
beetroot.      To  us,  amid  homely  scenes. 
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they  bring  tbe  East,  ami  all  tbelr  lands 
or  travel.  Tiiey  tiave  aeeo  the  Loui- 
bard  belfrlei.  They  come,  tbe  pllgrliu 
swallows,  from  far-oIT  ahores;  tney 
tiave  seen  new  mountains  and  new 
seas.  I  remember  seeing  at  Slenu  n 
fresco  of  tbe  Anannclatlon  In  wblcta  n 
swallow  has  aliglited  in  tbe  cottage  at 
the  Virgin.  Here  it  Is  a  type  of  the 
Divine  Promise  of  the  Incarnation, 
travelling  down  tbrongb  the  long  agea. 

I  do  not  know  that  many  sacred  as- 
sociations have  gathered  round  tbe 
sparrow,  the  companlou-blrl  of  Da- 
vid's text,  though  in  French  he  Is  called 
tbe  motneou,  the  "llHIe  monk,"  because 
of  bis  brown  coat.  Bat  he  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  Psalms,  and  the 
old  commentators  did  not  fall  to  find 
In  blm  a  holy  meaning.  "Ave,  Passer 
salutaris,"  one  old  hymn   saya. 

The  wren  Is  usually  looked  upon  wltb 
a  tender  regard.  There  is  a  Scotch 
saying: 


Nevertheless,  there  exists  in  some 
places  a  cruel  custom  called  "bunting 
the  wren."  The  verse  repeated  on 
these  occasions  runs: 

Tbe  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all 

birds, 
St.  Stephen's  Day  was  caught  In  the 

furze. 

The  tradition,  by  the  way,  of  how  tbe 
wren  became  the  "king  of  all  birds," 
though  not  specifically  Christian,  is  u 
good  example  of  tbe  myth-making  fac- 
ulty which  ao  lovingly  wove  Its  fan- 
cies round  the  Christian  Faltb.  It  Is 
preserved  In  the  names  given  to  the 
wren  lu  almost  every  Buropean  lan- 
guage. He  la  jSaaiXitTKOi  in  Greek, 
rtvvlui,  rex  axHum  In  Latin.  He  Is  rd 
dl  si€p«,  "king  of  tbe  hedge,"  In  Italian; 
r«tf2uelo,  tbe  "little  king,"  In  Spanish; 
rvltrlet,  rot  dee  o'seatu,  in  Prenth.      lu 


German,  again,  be  is  Zauitkimiff,  the 
"bedge-klng."  The  story  la  tbat  tbe 
bbrds  having  agreed  that  the  bird  whu 
could  fly  highest  should  be  electeil 
king,  the  wren  hid  himself  In  tht> 
eagle's  feathers.  The  eagle  bavioir 
outdistanced  even  tbe  lark,  and  ceasing 
to  soar,  the  wren  flew  out  and  flew 
above  him,  and,  flying  higher  tban  all. 
was  declared  king. 

The  eagle,  however,  has  not  been  al- 
together dislodged  from  bis  proud  po- 
sition. He  is  often  spoken  of  as  '*U)e 
king  of  birds."  MedlKT&l  writers  de- 
light In  all  sorts  of  wild  and  wonderful 
tales  about  his  renewing  his  youtb  Ity 
gazing  at  the  sun,  and  plunging  into 
a  clear  stream,  and  allegorize  at  length 
on  the  Waters  of  Baptism  and  the  Troe 
Sun,  Jesus  Christ.  The  Evangellalic 
Symbols  of  the  roan,  tbe  lion,  tbe  ox. 
and  tbe  eagle  are  almost  as  old  as  tbe 
Gospels  themselves.  Tbe  eagle  Is  tbe 
symbol  of  St.  John,  the  evangelist  of 
In  iViooiplo,  "Che  sovra  gll  altrl  com' 
aqalla  vola,"  as  Dante  says — "who  like 
an  eagle  soars  above  tbe  rest,"  and 
f^zes  on  the  Sun  of  the  Divinity. 

The  fantastic  natural  hlstorj-  of  tbe 
early  and  middle  ases,  the  wonderful 
tales  brought  back  from  tbe  Kast  l>; 
Crusaders  and  pilgrims  and  traveUeni 
like  Friar  Odoric  or  Sir  John  Mande- 
vllle,  strongly  colored  Christian  alle- 
gory and  symbolism.  C&lcf  among 
the  types  of  the  Redeemer  Is  the  pell- 
can  feeding  its  young  with  blood  from 
Its  own  breast.  The  following  verse  is 
a  specimen  of  medieeval  devotion: 

The  pellcBD  his  blood  did  bleed 
Therewith  bis  nestlings  for  to  feed; 
This  betokeneth  on  tbe  Rood 
How  our  Lord  fed  us  wltb  his  Blood 
When  he  ransomed  ua  out  of  hell 
In  Joy  and  bliss  with  Him  to  dwell. 
And  be  our  Father  and  our  Food, 
And  we  His  children  meek  and  good. 

This  Idea  has  passed  Into  the  oIDcm  of 
the  Cbtircb. 
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SBTs  the  Lymn.  "Fonataln  of  good- 
nesB"  1b  tbe  colorless  renderlDg  In  moU- 
ern  books.  Sometimes  tbe  pelican  Is 
represented  over  the  head  of  the  8b- 
Tlour,  perched  on  the  eummlt  of  the 
CroiB. 

The  fabulous  bird,  the  pb<enlx,  has 
been  a  Christian  symbol  from  tbe  cata- 
combs onward.  The  rabbis  explained 
Us  Immortality  by  Baying  that  all  the 
other  birds  ate  together  \rlth  Eve  of 
tile  forbidden  fruit,  except  the  phu'ulx. 
who  therefore  remained  Immortal.  In 
the  middle  ages  this  denthless  bird  was 
believed  to  inhabit  tbe  sacred  garden 
of  tbe  Earthly  I'urndlsis  together  with 
other  living  things,  birds  ond  aiilmiils 
of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty.  The 
uame  "bird  of  paradise"  tells  Its  own 
story.  Another  symbol  of  the  itpNiu-- 
rection  was  the  peacock,  with  Its  glo- 
rious tall  outspread.  Probably,  bow- 
ever,  the  reference  was  to  the  supposed 
Incorruptibility  of  its  flesh  In  tbe  wild 
ostunil  history  of  ancient  times.  The 
I>eacock  In  general  has  a  bad  name. 
It  Is  tbe  creature  typical  of  the  deadly 
sin  of  pride,  having  for  Its  six  com- 
panions the  goat,  the  pig.  the  toad,  tbe 
snake,  the  leopard,  and  the  tortoise. 
Its  vanity  has  t«come  proverbial,  as 
la  our  "proud  as  a  peacock,"  and  words 
like  the  Italian  pavajtetn/iarat. 

There  are  some  birds  which  are  pop- 
ularly disliked;  others  are  disliked,  bnt 
yet  admitted  to  have  some  good  points, 
and  treated  witb  a  certain  respect. 
I'rominent  among  the  first  Is  the  owl. 
An  old  English  carol,  celebrating  the 
praises  of  the  holly,  so  loved  of  our 
forefathers,  thus  tnunts  the  Ivy: 


Holly  batb  blrdls,  a  full  fair  flock, 

Tbe  algtatlngale.  the  popinjay,  tbe  gen- 
tle laverock; 

Good  Ivy,  what  blrdls  hast  thou? 

None  but  tbe  owlet  that  crietb  "How!     Some  say  that 
Howf  comes, 
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Yet  a  kindly  Spanish  legend  asserts 
that  the  owl  was  once  the  sweetest  of 
singers,  and  that,  being  present  when 
our  Lord  expired,  from  that  moment 
he  has  shunned  the  daylight,  and  ut- 
tered only  a  harsh,  monotonous  cry. 
In  Andalusia  they  sny  lie  i'i>i)eais  tlie 
word  "Crue!  cruz!" 

The  raven  1 3  lookwl  upon  with  di- 
vided feelings.  He  is  the  "bird  of  evil 
omen"  par  ejrcfUeru)e.  "Corvo  dl  mal 
augnrlo"  Is,  Indeed,  the  Italian  equlvii- 
lent  of  tbe  phrase,  and  "UnglUcksrabc" 
the  German  one.  According  to  the  fa- 
thers, he  Is  the  emblem  of  procrastina- 
tion, with  ills  cry  of  "Cras,  Cras,"  — 
"To-morrow,  to-morrow."  His  not 
having  returned  to  tbe  Ark  lias  always 
been  rememltered  against  lilni.  Vet 
he  too  is  a  pious  bird.  Uue  of  our 
earliest  lessons  was  the  story  of  the 
ravens  bringing  food  to  Elijah.  The 
Golden  legend  tells  us  of  a  raven 
which  guarded  the  dead  body  of  St. 
Vincent,  thrown  Into  the  Held  to  be  de- 
voured by  beasts,  "which  drove  away 
all  other  birds  and  fowls  bigger  than 
he  was,  and  chased  away  also  a  wolf 
with  his  bill  and  beak."  It  Is  said, 
l-y  the  way,  three  times  In  Scripture 
that  God  "feedetb  tbe  ravens"— in  Job. 
iu  tbe  FHulmx.  and  by  our  Lord  in  St. 
Luke — and  twice  that  they  "call  upon 
Him." 

The  raven,  too,  played  his  part  in  tiie 
(.'briBtmas  Mystery.  It  was  said  that 
at  tbe  hour  of  the  Great  Birth  the  cock 
crowed  "Cbristus  natus  est."  the  raven 
iToaked  "QiinndoV"  the  rook  cawed 
"Hue  uoclf,"  the  ox  mooeil  "fW;"  tlie 
slieep  lilented  "Itetblehem, '  and  tlie  ass 
bniyed  "Kumus."  This  Is  tounl  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  Tlieri-  is 
u  fresco  of  it  at  Lliicbmere,  In  Sussex. 

Tbe  tradition  of  the  coi.-k  crowing  on 
(Jbi'lstuias  night  Is  recorded  by  Shake- 
speare: 


:  'gainst  tbat  season 


D,  Cookie 
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WbereoD  our  Saviour's  birth  Is  cele- 
brated, 

Tbe  bird  of  dawotng  slngetb  all  nigbt 
long. 

It  vraa  surely  a  devout  and  taappj 
tliougbt  to  see  In  the  cheery  cock-crow 
an  nnnuuclatton  ot  tbe  Good  News. 
'J'here  IB  a  Russian  proverb  quoted  by 
Tolstoi  Id  "Resurrection"  that  "The 
cock  crowa  early  on  all  Joyful  nights." 
T  have  myself,  again  and  again,  year 
after  year,  heard  it  at  midnight  upon 
Cbristmas  Eve.  Our  forefathers  heard 
It,  no  doubt,  un  their  way  to  the  ui id- 
night  Mass — which,  by  the  way,  la 
called  in  Spain  tbe  Misa  del  QalU>,  the 
"Mass  of  the  Cock."  A  mediaeval 
rhythm  says  about  the  cock; 


"The  cock  wears  a  crown  on  his  head 
like  a  king;  bla  feet  are  armed  with 
spurs  as  a  soldier."  The  Italian  word 
for  "cockscomb"  is  "regalia."  Though 
often  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  pride 
and  boaatfulness,  bla  association  with 
the  story  of  St.  Peter  gave  tiim  some- 
thing of  u  sacred  character.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  admonlsher  of 
Christian  souls,  and  placed  upon  tbe 
steeple  as  a  contluual  reminder  to  the 
faithful  to  watcb  and  pray.  He  Is  nu 
especial  type  of  the  priest.  But  above 
all    a    world    of    cheerful    association 

Tbe  KnlloDal  RBTltw. 


bangs  round  talm  as  the  harbinger  of 
day.  He  Is  tbe  bird  of  day,  as  tbe 
owl  Is  the  bird  of  night.  The  Jewish 
morning  prayer  begins,  "Blessed  be 
God  Who  bath  given  power  to  the  cock 
to  distinguish  light  from  darkness." 
Prudentlug,  the  fourth-century  bynrn- 
wrlter,  calls  bim  aUi  diei  nuttttu».  "tbe 
winged  herald  of  the  day."  Of  the 
sacred  associations  of  the  hen  I  ne«d 
hardly  apeak.  "He  shall  defend  thee 
under  his  wings,  and  thou  stialt  be  safe 
under  his  feathers"  (Ps.  xll.  4),  and 
"How  often  would  I  have  gathered  ttiy 
children  together  as  a  ben  gathereth  ber 
chickens  under  ber  wings"  (SI.  Matt, 
xslil.  37). 

With  a  mention  of  the  most  sacred 
bird  of  all  I  will  bring  these  notes  to  a 
close.  To  Christian  souls  the  dove  Is 
among  birds  what  tbe  Iamb  Is  among 
beasts.  The  dove  returning  to  tbe  Ark 
at  eveuluK  with  the  olive-leaf,  the  dove 
of  the  I'SBlms  that  "Is  covered  with 
silver  wings  and  her  feathers  with 
gold,"  the  dove  that  flees  away  and  la 
at  rest,  wbo  gets  her  away  afar  off 
and  remains  In  the  wilderness,  making 
haste  to  escape  because  of  the  stormy 
wind  and  tempest,  has  given  us  some 
of  tbe  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  In  tbe  New  we 
have  that  more  sacred  dove  of  the  An- 
nuaciatlou  and  the  Baptism  under 
whose  Image  Christian  children  tblnk 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  OOX<JO. 


Mr.  Edward  Dicey  has  an  article  In 
the  Empire  Reviac  for  December,  lOOT. 
which  Is  dlrecteil.  In  erteet,  against  the 
movement  for  Congo  reform  in  this 
country.  That  movement  has,  at^ 
by  step  and  in  the  teeth  of  enormous 
<llfflcultleB,  compelled  exposure;  It 
forced  King  Leopold  to  send  out  a 
Commission  whose  Report  was  so 
damning   that  It  coDvince<I   the   most 


sceptical,  though  the  evidence  which  it 
took  w)iB  so  apiiBlllng  that  King  Leo- 
pold suppressed  It,  lock,  stock  and  bai^ 
i-el,  contrary  to  his  pledge  given  to 
l-onl  LansUowue;  and  It  has  driven 
King  I.fo[}old,  wltbln  six  monttiB  of  de- 
claring that  he  was  opposed  to  Belgian 
annexation  and  that  those  who  de- 
man<leil  It  were  bis  "enemies,"  to  al- 
low aniiexntion  to  be  brought  offlclnlly 
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forward.  Aa  ml^t  have  been  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Dicey  treats  the  questlOD 
«Dtlrel7  from  tbe  ■taodpolnt  of  Enro- 
pean  polltlca.  As  an  African  qaeitlon 
it  doea  not  interest  lUm.  Probablj',  If 
one  may  uy  so  without  offence,  he  baa 
sot,  to  Jndge  from  his  remarks,  studied 
It  from  the  standpoint  of  African  poll- 
tics  at  alL  He  does  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  condone  "craeltles,"  and,  of 
coarse,  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
credit  him  with  sach  on  Intention. 
But  he  la  inclined  to  think  tttese  "cru- 
eltlea"  esasgerated,  and  more  or  less 
Iseritable.  Id  any  case  we  oaght  not 
to  tronble  oarselvea  about  them;  above 
all,  we  should  be  aware  of  "sen- 
timent" In  poUtice.  Briefly  put,  his 
opinion  Is  that  we  must  let  matters 
take  tbeir  course,  and  leave  the  Congo 
uatlvee  to  tbelr  fate. 

It  Is  a  poor  and  a  familiar  creed — 
this  dismissal  of  great  moral  issues  as 
"Beutlment";  this  everlasting  appeal  to 
selfish  inteK>st;  this  d^recatlon  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  sound  In  a  nation, 
tliat  which  from  time  to  time  Indicates 
tbe  existence  among  us  of  a  Christian- 
ity more  than  nominal  and  official;  this 
waving  aside  of  the  forces  of  national 
consciousness  as  necessarily  irresponsi- 
ble, nncalculatlng,  unwise,  fanatical. 
It  is  a  poor  creed,  tbls,  which  waves 
the  flag  of  International  complications 
when  a  great  wrong  requires  redress, 
while  It  mlgbt  Justify  war  for  a  coal- 
ing station  or  a  gold  mine,  a  sptiere  of 
influence  or  a  ten  per  cent.  Interest. 

I  shall  attempt  to  meet  Mr.  Dicey  on 
bis  own  ground.  But,  flrst.  what  Ih 
the  basis  of  this  movement?  What  Is 
Its  object?  Why  have  men  who  are 
neither  sent! mental Istx,  nor  rnnalli-s. 
nor  unread  fools,  lent  thelr-namefi  and 
activities,  and  sacrlflced  their  time  and 
leisure  to  tbia  couiie  of  the  ConRO? 
Look  through  tbe  list  of  names  that 
are  identlhed  with  the  movement:  you 
will  see  Conservative  and  Liberal  and 
Labor  Memberx  of  rarltnment,  ItNlioiw 
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and  Free  Church  leaders,  men  In  every 
walk  of  Ule,  men  with  great  experience 
of  aSalra,  professional  men.  Look  at 
tbe  list  of  cities  and  towns  which  have 
ofllcially  recorded  their  protest;  such  a 
list  haa  never  been  drawn  up  In  this 
CT  any  other  country:  at  the  height  of 
his  power  Ur.  Gladstone,  thundering 
against  the  Bulgarian  outrages,  could 
not  have  produced  such  a  Hat.  At  a 
time  of  bitter  sectarian  strife  men 
have  been  brought  together  and 
learned,  on  this  common  platform  of 
the  Congo,  to  know  one  another  and  re- 
spect one  another's  views.  Responsi- 
ble statesmen  In  and  out  of  office  have 
Tied  with  each  other  In  the  earnestness 
and  force  of  their  denunciation.  No 
words  have  been  used  by  "prof^lonal 
agitators"  stronger  than  that  celebrated 
phrase  of  Lord  Lansdowne's,  which 
summarizes  the  situation:  "Bondage 
under  the  most  barbarous  and  Inhu- 
man conditions,  Imposed  for  mercenary 
motives  of  tbe  most  selfish  character." 
It  must  be  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
iLary,  this  movement  which  has  coupled 
ap  all  these  elements  and  fused  them 
with  a  common  determination.  Would 
a  simple,  unreasoning  impulse  against 
"cruelties"  have  sufficed?  It  is  mucb 
more  than  that,  as  Ur.  Dicey  would 
understand  If  his  creed  permitted  him. 
It  Is  an  effort  to  save  tbe  African 
tropics  from  being  ruined  for  the  bene- 
fit, and  by  the  deliberate  action,  of  in- 
dividuals In  Europe;  to  preserve  its 
people  from  being  destroyed;  to  pre- 
v(-nt  its  economic  riches  from  being  ex- 
hauHled,  and  Its  future,  both  from  the 
European  and  the  African  point  of 
view,  from  being  irremediably  Im- 
paired for  generations  to  come. 
"Cruelties"  are  but  an  excrescence  of 
the  systeui  which  we  seek  to  destroy. 
If  the  effort  faile  It  will  be  through 
luck  of  moral  courage  and  through  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  governing 
statesmen  of  the  world;  not  t>ecau8e 
ony  aathorlty,   however  eminent,   has 
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succeeded  In  demoDBtrutluK,  that  oitr 
case  la  weak;  for  after  five  years  of 
every  imaginable  form  of  assault,  from 
legal  quibble  to  personal  attack,  It  re- 
mains unshaken.  It  la,  Indeed,  un- 
shakable. 

We  oak  for  notlilaB  for  the  Congo 
native  other  than  tbe  moat  elementary 
right  of  man — the  right  to  buy  and  to 
sell  freely  the  produce  of  the  aoll  of 
his  country,  which  he  alone  can  gather, 
and  which  he  alone  to  the  end  of  time 
will  be  able  to  gather.  We  say  that 
tropical  Africa  la  a  black  muu's  coun- 
try and  always  will  be;  that  If  the 
fi-uita  of  Us  eoil  ure  to'be  gathered  and 
harvested,  the  black  man  must  share 
in  the  proceeds:  that  its  riches  can  only 
be  developed  by  the  black  man,  and 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  In  which 
those  riches  can  be  put  into  circulation 
for  the  common  weal,  by  commerce  or 
by  compulsion.  We  contend  that  the 
only  Justifiable,  the  only  normal,  the 
only  common-sense  baela  of  relation- 
ship between  the  white  man  and  the 
black  In  the  latter'a  country  la  the  l>a- 
alp  recognized  by  all  European  admin- 
istrations in  the  African  tropics  and 
aub-troplCB  except  the  Congo,  tbe  basis 
of  sale  and  purchase,  the  operation  of 
normal  economic  laws.  We  assert 
that  a  system  which  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  sweeps  away  native  land  tenure, 
appropriates  the  negotiable  wealth  of 
the  land,  and  by  a  natural  sequence — 
since  the  claim  Is  preposterously  ab- 
surd without  Ita  necessary  corollary- 
regards  native  labor  as  the  personal 
possession  of  absentee  landlords  in  Eu- 
rope, is  a  system  wblch  la  not  only  bar- 
barous and  monstrous,  but  an  antl-civ- 
lllzed  niin^ncy.  Inimical  to  the  world's 
interests  and  antagonlslic  to  the  Euro- 
l)ean  democracies  which,  In  tbe  ulti- 
mate resort,  invest  the  governing  ele- 
ment with  authority  to  acquire  depend- 
encies in  the  tropical  zone.  That,  [lut 
very  shortly,  Is  our  case. 

And  now  for  Mr,  Dlcey's  prlncl|ial 


contention.  Nothing  must  be  done  by 
England  to  put  an  end  to  thla  syst^in. 
because  to  do  so  will  be  "fatal  to  Eu- 
ropean peace."  Why?  He  does  not 
tell  us;  he  merely  states  that  our  mo- 
tives are  suspected.  They  were.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  now  in  any  re- 
sponsible quarters.  If  tbe  Towers 
have  hung  back  from  Interference,  It 
is  not  t>ecauBe  they  believe  that  we 
wish  to  seize  the  Congo  for  onrselves. 
but  because  they  all  know — as  we 
know — that  the  Congo  Is  a  danmosa  ke- 
redltfu;  that  a  terribly  heavy  bill  will 
have  to  be  paid  some  day  for  the  cram 
stupidity  displayed  In  allowing  matters 
to  go  OD  as  they  bave  l>een  doing  for 
the  last  twelve  years;  and  becanse 
none  of  them  are  anxious  to  pay  that 
hill.  They  prefer  that  little  Belginm 
should  pay  It  all  by  herself;  and  tbey 
cheer  her  on,  and  allow  her  to  think 
that  they  are  deceived  by  the  talk  of 
"national  patrimony,"  and  so  on. 
There  Is  probably  not  one  leading 
statesman  in  the  world  to-day  wbo 
really  In  his  heart  of  hearts  believes 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  tiy 
Belgium  will  be  anything  but  a  disas- 
trous undertaking  for  her;  bat  they  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  In  the  bluHIng 
process  which  Is  being  carried  on  In 
Belgium  and  of  which  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple wilt  be  the  victims.  But  even  U 
It  were  true  that  our  motives  are  Bn»- 
I>ected.  the  argument  la  not  one  which 
would  prevent  a  strong  statesman 
from  doing  his  ilaty.  It  rates  BrlUsh 
stateemanshlp  very  low. 

A  state  oP  affairs  "fatal  to  the  In- 
terests of  European  peace"  will  arise 
not  from  action  but  from  Inaction;  not 
from  pressure  or  even  coercion  (and 
nothing  but  plain  speech  Is  needed  at 
this  Juncture),  bat  from  permitting  the 
Belgian  people,  who  have  not  been 
consulted  on  the  matter  of  annexation 
nt  all,  to  be  committed  by  the  gov- 
erning element  in  Belgium  to-day  and 
by  iHtlltlclans,  with  no  mandate  from 
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tbe  natloQ,  preoccnpled  first  and  fore- 
most with  their  domestic  politics,  to 
aa  annexHtloti  on  Uaes  wblcb  perpetu- 
ate In  its  eBsentials  tbe  existing  bjb- 
tem.  Many  Belgians  feel  thlB  in  tbe 
marrow  of  their  bones.  One  Belgian 
bos  tbe  courage  to  say  so — Georges 
Lorand;  and  he  Is  one  of  the  twst  In- 
formed men  In  tbe  Belgian  Honse. 
What  are  the  arguments  In  favor  of 
tbis  contention?  I  will  venture  to  In- 
dicate some  of  tbem  In  a  few  words. 

If  Belgium  aaoexes  the  Congo,  a 
step  will  have  been  taken  momentone 
In  Its  consequences  to  tbe  world  at 
large,  to  Belgians  and  to  tbe  native 
races  of  the  Congo.  Why  to  tbe  world 
at  large?  For  this  reason.  Belgium  is 
a  small  Enropeiin  kingdom,  whose  In- 
depentlence.  and  Inter  whose  neutrality 
was  guaranteed  tiy  the  Powers  at  tbe 
Instance  of  Great  Britain.  From  tbe 
day  that  she  annexed  the  Congo,  Bel- 
glum  would  become  mistress  of  a  terri- 
tory In  Africa  slightly  larger  than  Ger- 
many, Austro-H angary,  Prance,  Italy. 
Switzerland  and  Portugal  combined. 
BelRlum  would  thus  rank  as  one  of 
tbe  greatest  of  African  Powers,  and 
her  position  In  Europe  could  not  but 
bf  affected  by  her  position  In  Africa. 
If  the  nature  of  Belgian  rule  as  an 
African  Power  were  such  aa  to  bring 
Belgium  Into  diplomatic  conflict  with 
other  African  Powers,  her  neighbors  in 
Africa  and  In  Europe,  it  might  be  dlf- 
flcult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  localize  such 
a  conflict.  And  It  la  important  to  bear 
in  mind  In  this  connection  that  tbe 
fundamental  conception  of  Leopoldian 
rule  on  the  Congo  to-day,  a  conception 
which  It  Is  sought  to  perpetuate  under 
tbe  Belgian  flag,  constitutes  In  ef- 
fect an  exhibition  of  the  grossest  bad 
faith  and  clilcanery  towards  all  the 
Great  Powers  that  signed  ttie  Berlin 
Act,  and  without  whose  consent  the 
Congo  State  would  not  have  come  into 
existence.  By  claiming  and  exercising 
personal  ownership  over  tbe  produce 
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of  tbe  soli,  King  Leopold  and  his  con- 
eeufonttaires  tiave  driven  a  coach  and 
four  through  Article  V.  of  tbe  Berlin 
Act,  which  declares  that  there  shall  be 
no  monopolies  In  matters  of  trade,  and 
completely  stultifies  one  of  tlie  motive 
causes  of  the  Congo  State's  creation. 
It  may  be  Juridically  "smart"  to  de- 
clare that  the  elements  of  trade  have 
ceased  to  be  such  by  the  waving  of  a 
magic  wand  which  has  converted  them 
Into  tbe  "proi>erty"  of  absentee  land- 
lords, and  that  consequently  tbe  Act 
has  not  been  infringed.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  Is  the  most  demonstrable  of 
absurdities.  Tbe  atjsence  of  a  speclllc 
material  Interest  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance baa  alone  prevented  action  on 
the  part  of  any  one  or  more  of  tlie 
Great  Powers.  But  that  is  a  slender 
thread  to  hang  safety  upon.  The  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  German  Coionisl  Socle^, 
and  other  public  bodies,  hare  repeat- 
edly protested  against  the  violation  of 
Article  v.;  and  if  Belgium  sbould  an- 
nex tbe  territory  without  revolution- 
izing this  system — which  is  the  font  et 
oriffo  mall  of  tbe  whole  affair-— she  la 
left  open  any  day,  on  any  pretext,  to  a 
serlona  quarrel  with  her  nelghtwrs. 
Belglnm  independent  and  neutral  la  one 
of  the  requirements  of  tbe  European 
equlllbrtum.  With  annexation  on  tbe 
lines  insisted  upon  by  King  Leopold 
and  bis  supporters,  Belgium  leaves  her 
flanka  exposed,  and  becomes  once  more 
a  menace  to  the  cause  of  latemaUonal 
peace.  Take  a  aupposltious  case;  one 
whicb  is,  however,  permanently  on  the 
cards,  so  to  speak.  A  powerful,  gen- 
ume,  honest  trading  company  la  formed 
In  Germany  to  carry  on  commercial  In- 
tercourse with  tbe  natives  of  tlie 
Congo,  which,  by  the  Act  of  Berlin,  Is 
free  commercial  land.  Belgium  seeks 
to  parry  tlie  danger  by  offering  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Company  a  territorial 
concession  conferring  upon  the  «mem- 
gUmnalre,  in  accordance  with  tbe  i 
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dlspeoBBtlon,  proprietoreblp  over  the 
produce  of  the  boII.  They  decline  any 
such  concession.  They  merely  wish  to 
trade  with  the  people  of  tlie  land;  as 
they  do  In  Nigeria,  tor  instance.  What 
is  Belgium  going  to  do  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  denies  that  the  aa- 
tive  has  any  rights  la  land  or  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  insists  that  the 
said  produce  belongs  to  the  Belgian 
State,  or  to  amcetaionnairet,  that  it  is 
ttie  raw  material  not  of  commerce,  but 
of  "taxation"?  A  conflict  would  imme- 
diately arise;  and  Germany  would  be 
in  the  rtsbt.  Moreover,  her  hands  are 
clean:  she  established  the  same  system 
in  the  Oameroons,  but  she  soon  saw 
that  It  was  at  variance  in  practice  with 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  right  in 
relattonship  witb  the  netlTes  and  witb 
Bnro[)eans,  and  she  baa  declined  to  per- 
mit trade  to  be  interfered  with.  If  we 
are  so  vastly  afraid  of  Qermany  sup- 
porting Belgium  agalnat  us,  If  Belgium 
annexes  the  Congo  on  lines  incompati- 
ble with  International  treaties  to 
wblch  we  have  appended  our  signature 
— although  such  objection  on  our  part 
would  not  only  do  nothing  to  infringe 
<:ermuti  IntercHto,  hut  would  actualiy 
bi'  on  Hll  fours  with  Germiin  protests — 
where  Is  the  sense  of  agreeing  to  an- 
nexation of  this  kind  which  will  leave 
It  open  to  Germany  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
and  11  iwrtectly  legitimate  quarrel  too, 
with  Belgium  any  diiy  slie  chooses? 

Why  would  annexation  by  Belgium 
on  the  conditions  desired  by  King  Leo- 
pold prove  a  momentous  step  for  Bel- 
gium herself?  For  this  reason.  Eveo 
if  the  position  of  Belgium  on  the  inter- 
national cbeSB  board  were  not  such  as 
Is  Indicated  above,  her  annexation  of  a 
great  tropical  dependency  would  be  a 
formidable  undertaklug.  Belgium  cov- 
ers a  little  more  than  onc-thtrd  tbe  area 
of  Ireland.  Her  population  Is  ont'- 
slxtb  larger  than  greater  London,  com- 
plied In  almost  equal  parts  of  two  dis- 
tinct peoples,  encli  having  its  own  na- 


tional tongue.  She  owns  neither  navy 
nor  mercantile  marine;  she  has  power- 
ful neighbors,  and  possesses  no  Colo- 
nial experience,  unless  the  pestUeat 
Ideals  Inculcated  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  by  tbe  King  and  bis  entoitr- 
agt  can  be  called  experience.  It  would 
t>e  an  undertaking  which,  if  the  royal 
camsxUla  were  not  so  powerful  as  it  Is, 
no  patriotic  Belgian  would  consent  to 
assume  without  the  most  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, the  fullest  knowledge,  and 
tbe  most  careful  consideration;  an  an- 
dertaklng,  one  might  add,  which  none 
of  tbe  Great  Powers,  anxious  in  the 
general  interests  of  peace  that  the  po- 
sition of  Belgium  In  Europe  sbould  not 
be  dlBturbed,  or  professing  a  generous 
friendship  for  the  Belgian  people, 
ought  to  allow  Belgium  to  emiiark  upon 
unless  tbe  people  of  that  country  had 
in  the  regular  constitutional  manner 
been  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts,  and  bad  given  upon  those  facta  a 
truly  national  response  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Moreover  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  the  existing  system,  which  is  rob- 
bery  pure  and  simple,  is  violence.  No 
community  will  summit  to  be  pillaged 
as  the  Congo  races  have  been  and  are 
being  pillaged  without  foreibie  objec- 
tion. But  in  this  particular  case  vio- 
lence is  more  than  ever  the  Indispensa- 
ble feature  of  tbe  scheme,  for  without 
It  tbe  robber  could  not  enter  into  pos- 
session of  tiiat  which  be  has  stolen,  on 
paper.  If  King  Leopold  and  his  iman- 
cial  associates  could  send  to  the  Congo 
an  army  of  European  laborers  to  col- 
lect tbe  natural  wealth  which  he  has 
appropriated,  that  appropriation  would 
still  remain  an  indefensible  Invasion  of 
human  rights.  But  he  cannot  do  so. 
Heuce  upon  the  original  outrage  must 
be  grafted  another,  or  tbe  former  Is 
sterile  In  financial  results.  The  coun- 
try must  t>e  held  down  literally  by 
force.  King  Leopold's  army,  regular 
ond  Irregular.  Is  larger  than  the  forces 
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of  all  the  African  Powers  put  to- 
getlier  In  tropical  and  sub- tropical 
Africa.  The  official  flgures  are  false." 
This  army  has  to  be  fed;  Its  women 
hare  to  be  fed;  Its  retainers  have 
to  be  fed,  and  every  soldier  sta- 
tioned In  tbe  villages  has  retain- 
ers. All  this  devolves  upon  the 
uofortntiate  naUves  of  the  country,  and 
IB  a  harden  as  beavy  to  bear  as  tbe 
rubber  "tax";  and  ao  we  find  Gonsnl 
Casement  and  Vice-consuls  Mlcbell 
and  Armstrong,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
missionaries,  describing  the  country  as 
enslaved  and  the  people  as  groaning 
beneath  a  burden  greater  tban  they  can 
bear,  better  off  under  tbe  Arabs,  and 
so  on.  All  this  Belgium  mtut  Iceep  up 
If  she  annexes  on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent lyatem.  And  think  what  it  means. 
A  more  or  less  perpetual  state  of  war 
has  endured  for  tbe  past  fifteen  years 
on  tbe  Congo.  With  every  year  that 
passes  there  is  an  Increase  In  the  area 
affected  by  this  system,  an  Increase  In 
the  area  of  disturbance;  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  soldiers,  tbe  only  pos- 
sible instruments  of  such  a  system;  an 
increase  In  the  quantity  of  materia]  of 
war  Imported  Into  the  country  affected; 
Increased  chances  of  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  native  soldiery,  not  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and 
order,  but  for  tbe  purpose  of  com- 
pelling tbe  native  communities  to  labor 
tbree  hundred  days  In  tbe  year  col- 
lecting "taxes"  (otherwise  stated,  the 
produce  of  tbe  soli  of  commercial  value 
In  Europe);  Increased  hatred  of  the 
white  man  aud  all  bis  ways,  with  the 
ever  possible  contingency  that  such  ha- 
tred may  lead  to  combination  or  even 
to  co-(q»eratlon  between  native  soldiery 

■  TUa  article  wa*  written  before  tbe  pabU- 
oMloa  or  tbe  Codko  TraDSfer  Treaty.  la 
Aanei  B  M  tlile  documeat  the  bhsIb  of  tbe 
Congo  State  are  mbd  tu  Include  s&,GM  Alblol 
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and  some  powerful  chief  wiUi  organlz- 
li^  ability.  In  short,  as  the  late  M. 
Ball  ay,  Govemor-Oeneral  of  French 
West  Africa,  declared,  figuratively  but 
truly,  this  policy  needs  "a  soldier  be- 
hind every  producer."  It  meons  the 
couversion  of  an  enormous  portion  of 
Central  Africa  Into  an  armed  camp, 
erected  over  a  powder  magazine  of  na- 
tive hatred;  an  armed  camp  in  which 
European  control  must  necessarily  be 
limited.  It  ta  a  perpotnal  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Africa  and  to  tbe  legitimate 
aclf-lnterest,  as  Lord  Percy  rightly 
stated  In  the  House  two  years  ago,  of 
the  Congo's  neighbors  —  Belgium's 
neighbors  of  tbe  future. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  treat  of  the 
humanitarian  aspect  of  the  Congo  ques- 
tion here,  or  of  tbe  special  responsibil- 
ities which  we  as  a  nation  had  In  tbe 
creation  of  the  Congo  State — respousl- 
blltties  which  make  it  incumbent  on 
our  part  to  take  the  lead  in  compelling 
a  radical  alteration  of  the  preaeni  state 
of  affairs,  whether  under  the  Belgian 
or  any  other  flag;  nor  yet  to  point  out 
the  means  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment ijoxsess  to  bring  King  Leopold's 
rule  to  an  end  and  present  the  i>eri«t- 
uation  of  his  system.  I  merely  adduce 
some  of  the  arguments  which,  I  think, 
show  that  to  allow  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  to  continue,  and  to  wash 
our  hands  of  tbe  terms  under  which 
Belgium,  If  she  annexes,  decides  to  take 
over  the  Congo,  la  not  only  to  confer  a 
signal  disservice  upon  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple, but  la  to  Imperil  the  peace  of  tbe 
world— at  least  to  imperii  it  far  more 
than  by  taking  tbe  straightforward 
course  which  common  sense  and  duty 
alike  demand. 

£.  D.  Mora. 

rlflea,  «.8S0,CIXI  roaodn  of  ball  okrtrldce,  and 
IWDeld  pieces  of  vnrlous  pKltsmB;  and  this 
■rmameni  Is  conllaed  to  about  one-third  ot 
tbe  terrltoj-y  only-' the  "Nallonal  domalD." 
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Every  nlgbt  between  the  houra  of 
two  and  four  be  wonld  wnke,  and  He 
sleepless,  aod  all  bis  monetary  ghosts 
would  come  aud  visit  him.  If.  for 
luBtance,  he  had  Just  bougbt  a  bouse 
and  paid  for  it,  any  doubt  he  bad  con- 
ceived at  any  time  about  its  antece- 
dents or  Its  future  would  suddenly  ap- 
pear, squatting  on  the  foot-rail  of  his 
bed,  staring  In  his  face.  There  it 
would  grow  and  grow,  until  It  seemed 
to  fill  the  roomi  and  terror  would  grip 
his  heart  The  words  "t  shall  lose  my 
money,"  would  leap  up  to  bis  lips; 
but  In  the  dark  it  seemed  ridiculous 
to  speak.  Then  presently  beside  that 
doubt  more  doubts  would  squat. 
Doubts  about  bis  other  houses,  alwut 
hts  shares;  misgivings  as  to  Water 
Boards;  terrors  over  Yankee  Bails. 
They  took  the  sbape  of  owls.  Cling- 
ing In  a  line,  they  swayed,  while  from 
their  wide  black  gups  of  mouth  would 
come  the  silent  chorus:  "Money,  money. 
you'll  lose  all  your  money!"  Hie 
heart  would  start  thumping.  Hutterlng: 
be  would  turn  his  old  white  bead,  bury 
ills  whisker  in  the  pillow,  shut  bis  eyes, 
and  con  over  aucb  Investments  as  bt.> 
leally  could  not  lose.  Then  beside  bis 
bead  lialf-hidden  In  the  pillow,  tberi:' 
would  come  and  perch  the  spectral 
bird  of  some  unlikely  liability,  such 
as  a  lawsuit  tbat  might  drive  him  into 
bankruptcy;  while  on  the  other  sidf, 
toncblog  his  silver  balr,  would  squat 
the  yellow  fowl  of  Socialism.  Be- 
tween these  two  he  would  He  unraov- 
Ing,  but  for  tbat  thumping  of  bis  beni't, 
till  at  last  would  come  a  drowsiness, 
and  he  would  fall  asleep.  .  .  . 

At  such  times  It  was  always  of  bis 
money  .ind  his  children's  and  graud- 
cblldren's  money  tliat  be  thought.  It 
was  useless  to  tell  himself  ))ow  few 
hia  own  wants  were,  and  that  it  would 
1>e  better  for  bis  children  to  have  to 
make  their  way.     Such  thoughts  gave 


him  no  relief.  His  fears  went  deeper 
than  mere  facts,  they  were  religions,  as 
It  were,  and  founded  In  their  inner- 
most belief  tbat,  by  money  only.  Na- 
ture could  l>e  held  at  bay. 

Of  this,  from  the  moment  when  be 
first  made  money,  bfs  senses  had  in- 
formed bim,  and  slowly,  surely,  gone 
on  doing  so,  till  his  very  being  was 
soaked  tiirough  wltb  the  convlctioD. 
He  jnigbt  be  told  on  Bundays  tbat 
money  was  not  everything,  but  be 
knew  better.  Seated  ta  the  seventh 
pew  on  the  left  side  of  tbe  central  aisle, 
he  seemed  to  listen — a  grandchild  on 
bis  either  band,  hia  old  knees,  in  quiet 
striped  trousers,  crossed,  his  white- 
fringed  face  a  little  turned  towards  tbe 
preacher,  one  neat-gloved  hand  repos- 
ing on  bis  tbigh.  the  other  keeping 
warm  a  tiny  band  thrust  into  It  Bat 
his  old  brain  was  busy  far  away 
Kiuongst  the  tables  of  commandment 
telling  him  how  much  to  spend  to  e^t 
bis  five  per  cent  and  money  back;  bis 
old  heart  was  busy  wltb  the  little 
barnl  tucked  Into  hia.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  these  sermons  therefore  that 
could  quarrel  wltb  bis  own  rett^on. 
for  he  did  not  hear  them;  and  even 
baVl  he  beard  them,  they  would  not 
have  quarrelled,  bis  own  creed  Of 
money  being  but  tbe  natural  modern 
form  of  a  religion  that  bade  his  fa- 
thers "Lay  np  treasure  In  the  life  to 
come."  He  could  not  nowadays  do 
more  than  my  that  he  believed  In  any 
life  to  come,  so  tbat  his  commercial- 
ism had  been  forced  to  find  another 
outlet,  and  advance  a  step.  In  accord- 
ance wltb  the  march  of  knowledge. 

His  religions  feeling  about  money 
<lld  not  make  him  selflsb.  nor  niggardly 
In  any  way — it  merely  urged  him  to 
preserve  himself,  not  to  take  risks  that 
be  could  reasonably  avoid,  neither  is 
I'.ls  mode  of  life,  bis  work,  nor  In  tbe 
propagation  of  hia  children.      He  bad 
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not  married  until  he  bad  a  posltlou  to 
offer  to  tbe  latter,  eufflclently  secure 
from  cbanges  and  cbances  In  tbis  mor- 
tal life,  and  even  then  he  had  not  been 
too  precipitate,  confining  the  number 
to  ttiree  boys  and  one  welcome  girl, 
In  accordance  with  the  Increase  of  bis 
Income.  lu  the  circles  where  he 
moved,  bis  course  of  action  was  bo  aor- 
mal  that  no  one  bad  observed  the 
mathematical  connection  between  In- 
creasing Income  and  tbe  production  and 
education  of  his  family.  Still  less  had 
any  one  observed  tbe  deep  and  silent 
process  by  which  then  passed  from 
him  to  them  tbe  simple  elements  of  bis 
faltb. 

His  children,  subtly,  and  under  cover 
of  tbe  manner  of  n  generation  wbicb 
did  not  mention  money  In  so  many 
words,  bad  sucked  In  their  father's 
firm  rell^ous  Instinct,  his  qalet  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  value  of  the  mdlvldnal  life, 
hla  steady  and  unconscloua  worship  of 
the  means  of  keeping  It  alive.  Calmly 
tbey  bad  sucked  It  In,  and  a  thing  or 
two  besides.  So  long  as  he  was  there, 
they  knew  they  could  aSord  to  make 
a  tittle  light,  a  little  free,  with  what 
must  come  to  tbem  by  virtue  of  bis 
creed.  When  quite  small  children, 
they  bad  listened  rather  bored  to  his 
simple  statements  atrout  money  and 
tbe  things  It  bought;  presently  that  In- 
stinct— shared  by  the  very  young  with 
dogs  and  other  aalmals,  for  having  of 
the  beat  and  consorting  with  their  bet- 
ters— hud  heli>ed  them  to  Bce  the  sense 
of  what  he  said.  As  time  went  on, 
they  found  gentility  Insisting  more  and 
more  that  this  lostlnct  should  be  con- 
cealed: and  they  began  nnconscloiialy 
to  perfect  tbeir  father's  creed,  drnping 
its  formal  tenets  lu  the  undress  of  an 
apparent  ilisregitrd.  For  the  dogma. 
"Kot  worth  the  mohey!"  they  would 
use  the  words.  "Not  good  enoughl" 
The  teaching  "Business  first,"  they  for- 
mulated, "Not  more  pleasure  than  your 
Income   can    afford,    your   health    can 
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stand,  or  your  reputation  can  assimi- 
late." There  was  money  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  undertake  even  those  "safe" 
risks  which  thrir  father  bad  been 
obliged  to  take,  to  make  that  money. 
But  they  were  quite  to  be  depended 
OQ.  In  the  choosing  of  their  friends, 
their  sports,  their  clubs,  and  occupa- 
tions, a  religious  feeling  guided  them. 
They  knew  precisely  Just  how  much 
tbeIr  income  was,  and  took  cure  nei- 
ther to  spend  mores  nor  less.  A  prlest- 
llke  knowledge  led  tbem  to  the  spots 
where  they  would  be  "done  well,"  for 
to  be  "done  well"  tbey  thought  the 
most  Important  thing  in  life.  And 
so  devoutly  did  they  act  up  to  their 
principles,  that,  whether  in  the  restau- 
rant or  country  house,  whether  In  the 
sale  room  of  some  "old"  curio  shop, 
whether  In  their  regiments  or  their  of- 
fices, tbey  could  always  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Oodbcad  blessing  their  dis- 
creet and  comfortable  worship.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  they  were  more  re- 
ligious than  their  father,  who  still  pre- 
served the  bablt  of  falling  on  his  knees 
at  Dlght.  to  name  with  Tibetan  regulor- 
Itj-  a  strange  Ood;  they  did  not  speak 
to  him  about  this  habit,  but  they 
wished  be  would  not  do  it,  for  tbey 
were  fond  of  their  old  father,  wbo  con- 
tinued tbem  into  the  past.  They  had 
gently  laughed  blm  out  of  talking 
about  money,  tbey  had  gently  laughed 
at  him  for  thinking  of  tt  stUl;  but  they 
loved  him,  and  It  worried  them  tn  se- 
cret that  he  should  do  this  thing  whlcb 
seemed  to  them  dishonest. 

With  their  wives  and  husband — In 
course  of  time  tbey  bad  all  married, 
recognizing  thot  In  order  to  be  "done 
well,"  this  was  really  necessary — they 
very  often  came  to  see  him.  bringing 
tbelr  children.  To  tbe  old  man  these 
visits  were  worth  more  than  doctors 
or  hydropathy;  to  help  In  playing  with 
tbe  toys  that  be  had  given  tbem,  to 
atroke  his  grandsons'  yellow  heads,  and  . 
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ride  tbem  od  his  kuee;  to  press  hla  sti- 
ver whlBbers  to  their  ruddy  cheeks, 
pinching  their  little  legs  to  feel  how 
much  there  w&s  of  them,  oud  loving 
them  the  more,  the  more  there  was  to 
lore — thla  made  his  heart  feel  warm. 
The  dearest  moments  he  knew  now,  the 
consolation  of  Wa  age,  were  those  he 
spent  reflecting  bow — of  the  young 
things  he  loved,  who  seemed  In  their 
light  way  to  love  him  too  a  little — not 
one  would  have  secured  to  him  or  ber 
lose  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  B  year;  more  if  he  could  man- 
age to  hold  on  a  little  longer.  For 
fifty  years  at  least  the  flesh  and  blood 
he  left  behind  him  would  be  secure. 
His  eye  and  mfnd,  quick  to  notice 
things  like  that,  bad  soon  perceived  the 
difference  of  his  clilldren's  standards 
from  his  own;  ttiey  had  perhaps  u 
deeper  veneration  for  the  meana  of 
llTlng  Willie  they  were  alive,  but  cer- 
tainly less  faith  in  keeping  up  their 
Incomes  after  they  were  In  their 
Kravee.  And  do  unconsciously  tila 
speculation  passed  them  by,  and  trav- 
elled on,  telling  itself  that  these  small 
creatures,  who  neatled  up  against  him, 
and  sometimes  took  him  walks,  would, 
when  tbey  came  to  be  grown  men  and 
women,  have  hla  simpler  faith,  and 
save  the  money  that  he  left  thefn  for 
their  own  grandchildren.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  would  he  live,  not  Hfty 
years,  but  a  hundred,  after  he  was 
dead.  And  he  was  rendered  very 
anxious  by  the  law,  which  refused  to 
let  him  tie  hla  money  up  In  perpetuity. 
Firm  in  his  determination  to  secure 
himself  against  the  future,  he  opposed 
this  atrenuouB  piety  to  those  tempta- 
tiooB  which  beset  the  indlTidual,  re- 
fused numberless  appeals,  often  much 
apiluat  his  Instincts  of  compaaslon;  op- 
posing with  his  vote  and  all  bis  Influ- 
ence movements  to  Increase  the  rates 
or  Income-tax,  for  any  such  purpose  as 
the  raising  of  funds  to  enable  aged  peo- 
ple without  means  to  die  more  slowly. 


He  htmaelf,  who  laid  up  yearly  more 
and  more  for  the  greater  safety  of  his 
family,  felt  no  doubt— though  cyaicism 
shocked '  him— that  these  old  persons 
were  only  an  encumbrance  to  their  fam- 
ilies, and  should  be  urged  to  dwindle 
gently  out.  In  such  private  caaea  as 
be  came  acroas,  feeling  bow  bard  It 
was,  he  prayed  for  strength  to  keep  his 
hand  out  of  his  pocket,  and  strength 
was  often  given  him.  Bo  witb  many 
other  InvltatlonB  to  depart  from  virtae. 
He  fixed  a  certain  sum  a  year — a  bnn- 
dred  ponnda— with  half-a-crowD  In 
the  velvet  bag  on  Sundays — to  be  of- 
fered as  libations  to  all  strange  gods, 
so  that  they  might  leave  him  undis- 
turbed to  worship  the  true  god  of 
money.  This  was  effectual;  the 
strange  gods,  finding  him  a  man  of 
strong  religious  principle,  yet  no 
crank — his  name  appeared  In  twenty 
charitable  lists,  Are  ponnda  apiece- 
soon  let  him  be,  for  fear  of  waatin); 
I'OBtage  stamps  end  the  under  ports  of 

After  hla  wife's  death,  which  came 
about  when  he  was  seventy,  he  con- 
tinned  to  reside  alone  in  the  house  that 
he  had  lived  In  since  his  marriage, 
though  it  was  now  too  large  for  him. 
Every  autumn  he  resolved  to  make  a 
change  next  Spring;  but  when  Spring 
came,  he  conld  not  bring  himself  to 
tear  his  old  roots  up,  and  pat  it  off  till 
the  Spring  following,  with  the  hope, 
perhaps,  that  he  might  then  feel  more 


All  tbrough  the  years  that  he  was 
living  there  alone,  he  suffered  more  and 
more  from  those  nightly  visitations  of 
monetary  doubts.  They  seemed.  In- 
deed, to  grow  more  concrete  and  in- 
sistent with  every  thousand  ponnds 
he  put  between  himself  and  their  real- 
ity. They  became  more  owl-like,  more 
numerous  witb  every  fresh  investment: 
tbey  stayed  longer  at  a  time.  And  he 
grew  thinner,  frailer  every  year;  and 
pouches  came  beneath  bis  eyes. 
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Wben  be  was  eighty,  his  daughter, 
with  her  hasband  and  her  children, 
came  to  live  with  bim.  Tbis  aeemed 
to  give  htm  a  freah  lease  of  life.  He 
never  missed,  if  he  could  help  It.  a 
visit  to  the  nurseiT  "t  Hve  o'clock. 
There,  surrounded  by  toy  brlchs,  he 
would  remain  an  hour  or  more,  build- 
ing— banks  or  houses,  ships  or  churches. 
sometimes  police-stations,  sometimes 
<-emeteries,  but  geDemlly  banks.  And 
wben  the  edifice  approached  com  [lie- 
(Ion.  In  the  glory  of  Its  long  wblte 
bricks,  be  waited  with  a  sort  of  se- 
cret ecstasy  to  feel  a  small  warm  body 
climb  bis  back,  and  bear  a  amall 
voice  Boy  In  bis  ear;  "What  shall  we 
put  In  the  bank' to^ay.  Granddy?" 

The  Brst  time  this  was  asked,  be 
bad  hesitated  long  t>efore  be  answered. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  had 
elapsetl  since  he  bnllt  banks  for  his 
own  children,  be  bad  learned  that  oue 
did  not  talk  of  money  now,  especially 
before  the  young.  One  used  a  eu- 
phemism for  it.  The  proper  eupbe- 
ralsm  bad  been  slow  to  spring  Into  bis 
mind,  but  It  bad  sprung  at  last;  and 
they  bad  placed  It  In  the  bank.  It  was 
a  very  little  china  dog.  They  placed 
It  in  the  entrance  ball. 

The  small  voice  said,  "What  fs  it 
guarding?" 

He  had  answered:  "The  bank,  my 
darling." 

The  amali  voice  murmured:  "But 
nobody  could  steal  the  bankr' 

Looking  at  the  little  euphemism.  lie 
bad  frowned;  feeling  that  it  lacked 
completeness  as  a  symbol.  For  a 
moment  be  Iiad  a  wild  desire  to  put  a 
Rlxpence  down,  and  end  the  matter. 
Two  small  knees  wriggled  against  bis 
t>ack,  arms  tightened  round  his  neck. 
a  chin  rubbed  Itself  Impatiently  against 
his  whisker.      He  muttered  hastily; 

"But  tbey  could  steal  the  papers." 

"What  papers?" 

"The  wills,  and  deeds,  and— and 
cheques." 


"Where  are  tbey?" 

"In  the  bsok." 

"I  don't  see  them." 

"They're  in  a  cupboard." 

"What  are  they  for?" 

"For — for  grown-up  people." 

"Are  tbey  to  play  with?" 

"NO!" 

"Why  Is  be  guarding  them?" 
-   "So  that — so  that  everj-body  can  al- 
ways have  enough  to  eat." 

"Everybody?" 

"Everybody." 

"Me,  too?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,  you,  of  course." 

Locked  in  each  other's  arms  tbey 
looked  down  sidelong  at  the  little  eu- 
phemism.     The  small  voice  said: 

"Now  that  W*  there,  they're  safe, 
aren't  they?" 

"Yes,  quite  safe." 

He  had  given  up  attending  to  bis 
business,  but  almost  every  morning, 
at  nearly  the  same  hour,  he  would 
walk  down  to  bis  Club,  not  looking 
very  much  at  tbings  about  tbe  streets, 
partly  because  his  thoughts  were  other- 
wise engaged,  partly  because  be  bad 
found  It  from  the  first  a  d^eterioas 
habIL  Arriving,  be  would  take  "Tbe 
Times,"  and  "The  Financial  News," 
and  go  to  his  pet  armcbalr;  here  he 
would  stay  till  lunch  time,  reading  all 
that  bore  In  any  way  on  bis  affairs, 
and  taking  a  grave  view  of  every  situ- 
ation. But  at  lunch  a  longing  to  ex- 
press himself  would  come,  and  be 
would  tell  his  neighbors  tales  of  bis 
little  grandsons,  of  tbe  extraordinary 
tbings  they  did,  and  of  tbe  future  be 
was  laytng-up  for  tliem.  In  tbe 
pleasant  warmth  of  midday,  over  bis 
light  but  satisfactory  lunch,  surrounded 
by  familiar  faces,  he  would  recount 
these  tales  In  cbeerful  tones,  and  his 
old  gray  eyes  would  twinkle;  between 
bIm  and  bis  struggle  with  those  nightly 
apparitions,  there  were  many  hours  of 
daylight,  there  was  bis  visit  to  tbe 
nursery.       But  suddenly,    looking  up 
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fixedly  wltli  strained  eyes,  be  woald 
put  a  questlou  such  as  this:  "D'you 
ever  wake  up  in  the  iilghtv 
If  the  answer  was  afflrmatlve,  he 
would  say;  '"D'jou  ever  find  things 
worry  you  then  out  of — out  oC  oil  pro- 
portion?" And,  If  they  did,  he  would 
clearly  be  relieTed  to  hear  It.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  elicited  an  em- 
phatic statement  of  the  discomfort  of 
such  waking  hours,  he  blurted  out: 
"D'you  ever  see  a  lot  of  great  owls  sit- 
ting on  your  bed!  It's — it's— a  perfect 
horror  to  meV  Then  seemingly 
ashamed  of  what  be  bad  Just  eald,  be 
rose  and  left  his  lunch  unflnlsbed. 

HIb  fellow  members,  though  nearly 
nil  much  yonnger  than  himself,  had 
no  unkindly  feeling  for  talm.  He 
seemed  to  them  to  overrate  their  Inter- 
est In  blB  graodsoas,  and  the  state  of 
bis  Investments;  but  they  knew  he 
con  id  Dot  help  preoccupation  with  these 
subjects;  and  when  be  left  them, 
usually  at  three  o'clock,  saying  almost 
tremulously,  "I  must  be  ofF,  my  grand- 
sons'II  be  looking  out  for  me!"  they 
would  exchange  a  look,  as  though  re- 
marking: "The  old  chap  thinks  of  noth- 
ing but  his  grandchildren."  And  they 
would  Bit  down  to  "Bridge,"  taking 
care  to  play  within  the  means  their 
fathers  had  endowed  them  with. 

Bui  the  "old  chap"  would  step  into 
a  hansom  cab,  and  bis  spirit,  looking 
ttirough  his  eyes  beneath  the  brim  of 
hia  tall  bat,  would  travel  home  before 
him.  Yet,  for  all  his  burry,  be  would 
And  the  time  to  stop  and  buy  a  toy  or 
something  on  the  way. 

One  morning,  at  the  end  of  a  cold 
March,  they  found  him  dead  in  bed, 
propped  OD  his  pillows,  with  bis  eyes 
wide  open.  Doctors,  hastily  called  in, 
decided  that  he  had  died  from  failure 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  fixed  the 
hour  of  death  at  anything  from  two 
to  four;  by  the  appearance  of  his  star- 
ing pupils  they  Judged  that  something 
must   have   frightened   hlni.        No   one 
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had  heard  a  noise,  no  one  could  find  a 
sign  of  anything  alarming;  so  no  oae 
could  explain  why  he,  who  seemed 
BO  well  preserved,  should  thus  have 
suddenly  collapsed.  To  hIa  own  faai' 
ily  he  had  never  told  the  fact,  thai 
erery  night  be  woke  tvetween  tlie  iwDrs 
of  two  and  four,  to  meet  a  row  of 
owls  squatting  on  the  toot-rail  of  bis 
bed — ^he  was,  no  doubt,  ashamed  of  it 
He  had  revealed  much  of  his  rellgloiu 
feeling,  hut  not  the  real  depth  of  It: 
not  the  way  his  deity  of  money  iuwl 
seized  on  bis  imagination;  not  hl» 
nightly  struggle  with  the  terrors  or 
bis  apirit,  nor  the  hours  of  angulah 
spent,  when  vitality  was  low,  trying  to 
escape  tlte  company  of  doubts.  Nu 
one  had  heard  the  fluttering  of  liis 
heart  wlilch,  beginning  many  yetn 
ago.  Just  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  lubil 
to  occupy  his  wakeful  minutes  In  tbe 
dark,  hud  grown  to  be  like  ttie  beat- 
ing of  a  hammer  on  soft  flesh.  No 
one  had  guessed,  be  least  of  all,  ttu 
stroke  of  irony  that  Nature  bad  pre- 
[lared,  to  avenge  the  desecration  irf 
her  Law  of  Balance.  Stie  had  watched 
bis  worship  from  afar,  and  (luietly  ar- 
ranged tliat  by  his  worship  be  should 
be  destroyed;  careless,  indeed,  what 
god  he  served,  knowing  only  that  he 
served  too  much. 

They  brought  the  eldest  of  bis  little 
grandsons  in.  He  stood  a  long  dme 
looking,  then  asked  If  be  might  touch 
the  cbeek.  Being  permitted,  he  kissed 
his  little  Qnger-tip  and  laid  It  on  the 
old  man's  whisker.  When  he  was  led 
away  and  the  door  closed,  he  asked 
if  "Granddy"  was  "quite  safe";  and 
twice  again  that  evening  he  asked  the 
(inestlon. 

In  the  early  light  next  morning,  l>r- 
fore  the  house  was  up,  the  under  house- 
maid saw  a  white  thing  on  the  mit 
before  tbe  old  man's  door.  She  went, 
and,  stooping  down,  examined  It.  I< 
wae  the  little  china  dog. 

John  aalMtort*$. 
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The  Garden  in  Winter. 


THE   GARDEN  IN  WINTER 


-  The  world  neglects  ItB  garden  In  win- 
ter. Tlie  more  enecsetlc  no  donbt  do 
the  gardenlnK  tbat  they  consider  ongbt 
to  be  done:  the^  defend  tbe  roots  of 
tbeir  fruit  trees,  thej  see  to  all  man- 
ner of  wbat  we  may  call  stmctnral  re- 
pairs In  the  way  of  keeping  straight 
the  pattern  of  the  garden  and  making 
rough  paths  smooth  and  proper.  Hut 
not  one  In  a  hundred  considers  the  gar- 
den to  be  a  place  meet  to  be  enjoyed  In 
the  winter  months.  Wtaeo  they  gar- 
Oen,  their  eye  Is  on  the  far-off  events 
of  spring  and  its  sequel.  Until  the  first 
crocus  lifts  Its  spear  from  the  soil,  or 
In  these  more  natural  days  from  the 
grass,  the  garden  Is  supposed  to  lie 
Mlow,  when  It  Is  regarded  as  a  place 
not  less  deciduous  of  Its  peculiar  beau- 
ties than  the  neighboring  elms.  But 
a  suggestion  lies  in  this  very  compari- 
son. It  la  a  popular  feeling,  but  en- 
tirely a  wrong  one,  that  trees  and 
bushes  are  wholly  or  even  chlelly  ad- 
mirable In  summer.  At  the  end  of 
summer  they  are  perhaps  less  beuutl- 
fnl  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Certainly  they  gain  many  beauties, 
even  if  we  grant  tbat  they  lose  more 
when  the  tracery  of  ttaelr  twigs  and 
the  mulllons  of  their  boughs  are  seen 
clear  against  the  wluter  sky.  The  elro 
is  a  thing  of  Incomparable  grandeur 
from  December  to  March.  The  gar- 
den as  a  whole  has  not  so  many  com- 
pensations for  the  wealth  It  loses.  But 
one  reason  Is  that  gardeners  have  from 
the  beginning  consciously  deprived  the 
garden  of  the  bushes  which  reach  tlielr 
zenith  Id  winter.  The  fields,  the  spin- 
neys, the  hedgerows,  are  pleasant 
places  to  walk  In  in  December,  but  the 
special  virtue  of  the  country  Is  Its  ber- 
ries, and  berries  are  as  fair  to  look  at 
as  many  flowers  and  win  an  added 
value  from  the  barrenness  of  the  sea- 
son wltb  which  they  are  contrasted. 
But   before  yon   can  enjoy.   Id   the 


proper  garden  spirit,  the  things  In  the 
garden  Id  the  winter  months,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  garden  should  be  In 
some  measure  structurally  laid  out  to 
suit  tlie  weather.  Paths  are  of  more 
Importance  than  people  are  generally 
inclined  to  think.  A  path  should  offer 
a  dry  and  pleasant  surface  for  the  foot 
at  any  moment  within  a  few  minutes 
of  rain  or  frost.  Qravel  does  not  quite 
fuim  the  requirements.  If  the  stones 
of  it  are  big  and  rough  and  loose,  it 
la  quite  the  most  unpleasant  thing  to 
walk  on  that  the  wit  of  man  has  de- 
vised. If  It  Is  close  and  Hue  and 
smooth,  it  holds  the  wet  almost  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  roadway.  Possibly 
gravel  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
forms  of  path,  but  the  desire  for  the 
deep  yellow  which  marks  newly  laid 
gravel  has  become  so  artidclal  that 
dyes  are  now  commonly  sold  In  order 
to  bring  gravel  paths  to  the  {esthetic 
perfection  of  a  Norwich  canary,  bred 
for  Its  color's  sake  on  the  husk  of  cap- 
sicum or  cayenne  pepper.  Without 
tlilB  adventitious  assistance,  gravel, 
though  nice  to  look  at.  Is  too  pale  to  be 
considered  beautiful;  In  any  event  Its 
testhetlc  attractions  are  not  good  rea- 
son for  its  exclusive  use.  Many  gar- 
deners object  to  the  formality  and  arti- 
ficial appearance  of  asphaite,  which 
perhaps  does  have  something  of  an  ur- 
ban look,  but  no  such  objection  can  b« 
maintained  against  broad  flagstones  or. 
If  It  be  preferred,  red  brick.  Even 
flat  cobbles  may  be  so  laid  as  to  look 
nice  and  be  pleasant  to  walk  on;  but 
the  point  Is  that  whatever  the  material 
selected  the  patb  or  paths  that  lead 
into  the  garden  from  the  house  should 
t)e  made  of  stuff  so  laid  that  It  dries  at 
once  and  may  tempt  you  to  walk  on  It 
even  In  shoes  In  the  many  Intervals  of 
sunshine  tbat  the  severest  winter  of- 
fers. The  garden.  phlloso)>hlcally  con- 
sidered, siiouid  be  a  sort  of  sniictiinry 
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where  we  are  protected  against  the  ue- 
veritleB  of  whiter.  But  In  commou 
experience  country  people  walk  In  the 
roads  or  even  In  the  fields  In  winter, 
untl  stay  "ribbed  and  paled"  witbln  the 
arch  of  their  garden  when  eummer 
makes  a  garden  of  the  whole  country- 
aide.  The  first  step  in  reform  is  the 
auiQoth  and  dry  path.  There  are  gar- 
dens whose  scheme  of  color  as  well  as 
uf  comfort  Is  immensely  enhanced  by 
some  of  the  new  type  of  brick,  which 
t8  a  near  Imitation  In  some  respects  of 
the  Roman  brick  used  doubtless  In 
tbeir  gardens,  and  has  a  touch  of  mo- 
saic attractiveness  when  diagonally 
set.  In  the  most  teiuptiug  winter  gar- 
den that  a  man  could  desire  to  live  by 
— It  fs  happily  set  in  a  warm  cilue  by 
the  sea — the  first  attraction  is  a  wide 
paved  path  running  round  the  bouse 
iLud  making  piers  into  the  gardeu 
where  It  gives  way  to  gravel.  The 
chief  limb  of  the  system  is  set  at  a 
slant,  considerable  according  to  the 
spirit-level  but  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  and  you  can  walk  dry-shod, 
however  thin  the  shoe,  within  a  few 
minutes  of  a  winter  storm.  Ferhups  It 
la  the  fact  and  presence  of  that  which 
has  helped  to  make  the  garden  richer 
than  others  In  winter  attractions.  A 
burning  bush  flames  with  a  luxuriance 
of  seed  almost  beyond  the  wlid  clema- 
tis, that  now  hangs  the  dead  thorns 
uud  hedgerows  with  tufts  of  white  and 
woolly  bunches.  To  take  a  chuructpr- 
istlc  spot,  the  public  park  on  the  plain 
o'  Clifton  looks  at  a  distance  as  If  all 
the  hawthorns  were  In  bloom,  so  high 
and  wide  haB  the  clematis  spread,  in 
the  "perfect  garden"  referred  to,  many 
trees  seem  to  be  In  summer  plumage. 
The  ilex  Is  greener  than  in  summer. 
the  holly  berries  gleam  red,  ii  cork 
tree — that  owes  its  long  life  to  the 
Hampshire  mildness  so  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Kaiser — mimics  the  Ilex; 
the  yews  are  IubcIoub  with  fruit;  and 
within  the  range  of  the  dark  shade  of 


many  conifers,  a  tine  of  eucalyptai 
bushes  show  their  elgbt  glaucous  sterna 
agalost  the  moss  on  the  sloping  bant. 
Some  technical  gardener  published 
not  long  since  a  list  of  bushes  that  beur 
berries  freely.  Those  he  recommended 
— and  they  were  numerous — are  but  u 
few  of  a  long  llsL  The  berberls  In  Its 
many  varieties,  the  holly,  the  thoro, 
and  tbe  snowball  can  be  gronped  la 
patches  that  can  compete  with  any 
formal  flower-bed  ever  compacted. 
But  to  these  one  could  add  many  planU 
that  are  not  usually  held  to  be  within 
the  gardener's  scope.  It  Is  natural  at 
Christmas  to  think  of  mistletoe.  The 
plant  Is  less  common  than  It  should 
be.  Its  manner  of  growth  has  rant 
botanical  Interest;  and  if,  aa  the  new 
gardener  rightly  holds,  buds  are  a 
proper  part  of  his  notice,  few  sights 
are  more  attractive  than  a  thrush  pet- 
tishly wiping  his  beak  of  the  stick; 
pulp  and  unconsciously  sowing  the 
seed  of  new  plants.  Again,  the  com- 
mon blackberry  has  eesthetlc  and  do- 
tanical  Interest.  Its  drooping  shoots 
are  a  marvel  of  shapeliness.  It  "Isj- 
ers"  Itself  with  surprising  oealueu. 
It  keeps  some  of  Its  foliage  througb 
the  winter  and  will  give  a  touch  of  au- 
tumn color  till  tbe  spring  comes. 
Among  winter  beauties  the  pampu 
grass  gives  an  almost  tropical  effeci. 
which  is  perhaps  a  more  legltlmati- 
adornment  than  the  few  roses  or  Boai>- 
dragon  that  may  hang  on  Into  Decem- 
ber with  a  reminiscence  of  summer. 
But  with  more  trouble  many  more 
flowers  might  be  prolonged  Into  wId- 
ter,  such  as  the  geuma  and  must  i)0ly- 
antbuses.  A  hint  of  the  opportunltr 
is  provided  by  the  wild  hawk-weeda 
that  are  now  flowering  freely,  and  bera 
and  there  the  primroses.  Some  verj 
fair  blooms  were  picked  in  Bedford- 
shire on  December  20,  showing  tt>elr 
pule  tints  at  the  foot  of  a  winter  Ja*- 
mine  thick  with  deep  yellow  bloom. 
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LOVE  ANR  A  BEE. 


Tbe  Hector  of  BIddicombe  was  al- 
most uiilveraallf  loved,  for,  tbougb  be 
had  done  manf  unwise  tblngs  io  bis 
life,  be  bad  aever  done  an  unkind  one. 
Even  tlie  Bapttate  criticized  bim  geu- 
lally,  and  the  Wesleyan  mlnlater  re- 
garded blm  ae  a  personal  frieud.  But 
evetrbodf,  Cburcbman  and  Noncon- 
tormlet  alike,  was  forced  (o  admit  tbat 
lie  was  becoming  alarmingly  abaeot- 
mlnded.  The  younger  of  bis  parleb- 
loners  put  it  down  to  old  age,  for  the 
Ueverend  Charles  Lester  was  nearlog 
IUb  sixtieth  year;  others  ascrll)ed  It  to 
hlK  growing  addiction  to  the  purxult  of 
natural  blatory  In  general,  autl  wild 
bees  In  particular,  which  occupied  hiti 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
tbougbts;  and  all  agreed  that  11  was  a 
great  pity  that  be  bad  never  married 
Miss  Mary  Honeypot.  bis  late  wife's 
oldest  and  dearest  friend.  Indeed, 
why  these  two  persons  had  not  been 
Joined  together  in  holy  matrimony  was 
the  great  unsolved  mystery  of  BIddi- 
combe. For  years  they  bad  called 
each  other  by  their  Cbristlau  names; 
they  saw  each  other  almost  daily;  they 
sbared  each  other's  troubles  and  chrys- 
anthemums; and,  whenever  tbe  Itector 
dined  out,  he  was  sure  to  Und  Miss 
Honeypot  seated  next  to  blm.  In  spite, 
however,  of  so  many  reasons  to  tbe 
contrary,  the  fact  remained  that  they 
were  not  married,  and  lad  lea  who 
claimed  to  be  In  the  confldeuce  of  .MImm 
Honeypot  declared  that  the  Rector  bad 
never  even  proposed. 

For  ten  years  BIddicombe  had  looked 
on  In  a  state  of  conatant  eipectiuicj. 
but  It  was  generally  felt  that  a  time 
bad  now  come  when  something  more 
vigorous  than  mere  expectancy  wa-*  i-e- 
■4Ulred.  For  the  Itector's  abseuce  ot 
mind  was  fast  asHumlni;  tiruportlous 
which  made  a  Itectoress  aliiiust  a  \wa\ 
necessity.    That  Mr.  Lester  should  at)- 
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pear  in  the  pulpit  with  his  plnce-nes 
on  In  front  uf  his  spectacles  did  not 
seriously  matter,  though  it  made  tbe 
school-children  giggle;  that,  after  kiss- 
ing Mrs.  Smith's  baby,  be  should  pro- 
ceed to  klas  her  grandfather  who  was 
doling  In  the  easy  chair,  and  ofter- 
wards  habitually  speak  of  the  Infant 
Smith  as  twins,  though  anuoylug  to 
parental  pride,  was  not  a  mutter  of 
public  coaceru;  but,  wheu  he  took  to 
confusing  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
was  discovered  one  Sunday  morning 
bunting  for  wild  bees  on  BIddicombe 
Heath  wheu  he  should  have  been 
preaching  in  tbe  parish  church,  every- 
liody    felt   that  something    had   to  be 

"I  have  given  the  matter  tuy  best 
thought,"  said  Mr.  Trevenyon  to  a  se- 
lect body  of  the  most  influential  peo- 
ple who  bad  met  privately  to  dlscnsB 
the  situation — as  the  representative  of 
an  auclent  family,  he  naturally  took 
tbe  lead  lu  local  concerns — "1  have 
given  the  matter  my  best  thought,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
Is  my  duty  to  write  to  General  Lester; 
in  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  have  already 
done  so." 

News  spreads  iiulckly  In  places 
where  It  is  scarce,  and  in  fonr-and- 
twenty  hours  almost  everybody  in  BId- 
dicombe, except  Miss  Honeypot  and 
tbe  Itector,  knew  that  Mr.  Trevenyon 
had  wrltteu  to  the  General.  The  i»ost- 
uiistrcss  said  that,  Judging  by  the 
weight  of  it.  tbe  letter  must  have  been 
u  loug  one. 

The  General,  who  was  something  at 
the  War  Offlce — BIddicombe  did  not 
exactly  know  what— was  the  Itector's 
Junior  by  some  four  or  Ave  years;  but. 
being  endowed  with  those  practical 
iiuulitles  which  were  conspicuously  ab- 
sent In  bis  brother,  be  had  early  ac- 
<iulred  a   pretty   complete  ascendency 
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over  him.  On  receipt  of  Mr.  Treveu- 
j'o'a'B  letter  he  had  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  which  his  duties  adorded 
blm  of  rusbtug  down  to  Biddtcombe, 
and,  after  a  long  Interview  with  Air. 
Trevenyou,  he  had  dehultely  adopted 
the  local  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  brothers  were  seated  opposite 
each  other  after  dinner,  la  the  study: 
the  General  was  smoking  a  cigar  of  the 
strongest  brand;  the  Itector  puSed 
thoughtfully  at  au  old  and  cherished 
briar:  botli  had  a  grave  communicn- 
tion  to  make,  t>oth  reUected  for  a  while, 
and  both  tiegan  speaking  at  the  same 
Oioment  and  In  almost  identical  terms. 

"Charles," — "John,  I  have  something 
important  to  tell  you." 

The  General  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
hopeful  surprise. 

"Then  perhaps  you  had  better  be- 
gin," he  said;  "It  may  save  me  an 
awkward  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"I  think,"  began  the  Rector,  speaking 
with  evident  emotion,  "nay,  1  am  prac- 
tically certain,  that  1  have  discovered 

The  General  gave  an  impatient 
stamp.  .  "Oh,  hang  It"  he  said  testily, 
"If  It's  only  a  bee,  I  shall  have  to  do 
my  talking  after  all.  Now,  it's  realty 
a  serious  business,  Charles,  and  I  want 
you  to  listen  carefully." 

"Wben  have  I  ever  listened  other- 
wise," said  tbe  Rector,  "to  the  kindest 
and  wisest  of  mentors?" 

"Well,  I  want  you  not  only  to  listen 
but  to  attend,  you  know,"  continued 
the  General,  flipping  the  asb  from  bis 
cigar  into  the  fender.  "It's  this  way — 
that  Is  to  say,  it's  rather  awkward, 
but  I  had  better  take  tbe  bull  by  the 
horns,  I  suppose-^tbe  fact  is  tbat  you 
have  known  Mary  Honeypot  a  longish 
time,  and  like  her  pretty  well,  eh?" 

"Poor  dear  Mary,"  said  tbe  Rector 
sadly  (be  always  spoke  of  ber  as  "poor 
Mary,"  though  nolrady  could  say  why). 
"tbe  sweetest  and  kindest  soul.  No- 
iKidy  knows  what  she  was  to  me  In  the 


time  of  my  trouble."  There  was  a 
pause,  during  wUcb  the  (icnerai 
puffed  in  sympathetic  silence  at  bis 
cigar.  Then  the  Rector  contlDUed 
more  cheerfully:  "The  first  time  I  saw 
ber,  sbe  was  percbed  on  the  calyx  of  a 
rununcuiua— a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
Joy  for  ever." 

The  General's  eyes  were  round  with 
astonishment;  for  a  moment  be  thought 
that  bis  brother  was  mad.  "You  saw 
her,"  be  gasped,  "perched  on  the  tiiing- 
amyjlg  of  a  ranunculus?" 

"Yes."  continued  the  Rector.  "Vou 
know  bow  diffident  I  am;  for  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  tbat  stie  was  Just  an 
abnormal  specimen  of  the  I'rosopis — 
a  throw-back,  perchance,  to  some  ear- 
lier and  more  primitive  type;  but  wben 
I  drew  softly  closer  and  noted  tbe 
markings  on  her  comely  back,  the  un- 
usual strlation " 

"Why,  bang  It!"  cried  the  General, 
whose  face  had  suddenly  cleared,  "I 
believe  you  are  iiack  again  at  yoor 
beastly  bee!  Now  do  drop  your  sirla- 
tlons  and  listen  to  me." 

Slowly  and  with  great  difficulty,  be 
forced  his  brother  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  and  the  wisdom  of  bis  plan: 
he  drew  a  lurid  picture  of  the  false 
position  In  which  Miss  Honeypot  tiad 
been  placed  by  the  Rector's  marked 
preference;  he  even  hinted  darkly  at 
scandalous  gossip.  After  a  twenty 
minutes'  speech,  in  which  there  was 
much  Iteration  and  a  good  deal  of 
aposlopesls,  he  paused  and  wiped  his 
forehead. 

Tbe  Rector  was  deeply  shocked  and 
a  good  deal  flustered.  Tbe  Idea  of 
marrying  Mary  Honeypot  had  never 
so  much  as  entered  his  head,  but  wben 
it  had  once  gained  admittance  there,  It 
did  not  produce  any  particularly  pain- 
ful perturbation. 

"Very  well."  he  said  submissively. 
"I  have  often  taken  your  advice  tiefore. 
John,  and  I  have  always  found  it  for 
tbe  t>est       Perhaps  tbiags  might  be 
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arranged  In  the  way  yoa  desire — that 
Is,  or  course,  it  Mary  really  wishes  It, 
for  she  shall  not  be  bullied;  1  will  not 
have  my  poor  Mary  bullied." 

"Poob!"  exclaimed  the  General, 
"who's  going  to  buily  her?  It's  you 
that  will  have  to  do  tbe  asking,  not  I." 

"True."  said  hla  brother,  "true.  I 
had  forgotten.  And  now  let  me  tell 
you  about  my  bee." 

The  General  was  a  man  of  prompt 
action;  moreover,  bis  time  at  Ulddl- 
combe  was  short.  He  gave  bis  brother 
a  night  to  thtnk  matters  over,  and,  punc- 
tually at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  after  a  military  Inspec- 
tion of  his  apparel,  he  despatched  him 
on  his  fateful  mission  to  "The  Lau- 
rels." Then  be  sat  down  Id  tbe  study 
to  write  letters  and  await  the  Issue  of 
events.  Twelve  o'clock  struck  on  the 
old  clock  In  the  hall  without  disturb- 
ing bis  equanimity,  but,  when  the 
lunch  bell  rang  and  stUl  there  was 
no  news,  he  strode  Impatiently  Into 
th«  garden  to  see  If  tbe  lover  were 
anywhere  Id  sight.  As  be  turned  the 
bend  by  the  rhododendrons,  be  saw  the 
Rector  coming  up  the  drive  at  a  round 
pace  and  with  a  flushed  and  excited 
face. 

"Well."  said  the  General,  as  soon  as 
his  brother  was  within  comfortable 
■peaking  distance,  "have  you  bad  a 
successful  Interview?" 

"Have  I,  Indeed!"  replied  tbe  Rec- 
tor with  unusual  animation.  "An 
hour's  tite-A-teu,  John,  that  seemed  to 
me  like  a  minute,  and  which  has  con- 
firmed all  my  wildest  hopes!" 

The  General  put  bis  arm  affection- 
ately tbrougb  bis  brother's.  "Well,  old 
man,"  be  said,  "In  that  case,  I  don't 
tbink  I  need  ask  yon  wbnt  she 
said." 

"She  said."  replied  the  Rector,  smil- 
ing delightedly,  "as  she  always  says  to 
the  Intruder,  'stay  where  you  arc.  bold 
man,  and  be  content  to  worship  at  a 


distance;  come  but  a  foot  nearer,  and  I 

Tbe  General  withdrew  bis  arm  and 
planted  himself  In  front  of  his  brother 
Id  the  middle  of  the  drive. 

"She  said  that  to  youT"  he  gnHi)ed. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Rector,  with  In- 
ci-easlng  excitement,  "and  tbe  threat 
was  no  Idle  one.  But,  John,  I  was  uot 
to  be  balked;  I  ran,  as  1  have  not  run 
since  I  was  a  boy;  I  chased  her 
irom  the  ((anien  to  the  fields,  and  from 
tbe  fields  on  to  the  heath,  and  there 
at  last  I  came  up  with  her." 

The  General  could  only  repeat 
feebly.  '"You  chased  Mary  Honeypot 
on  to  Biddlcombe  Heath7" 

It  was  the  Rector's  turn  to  look  per- 
plexed. 

"John,"  be  murmured,  "sorely, 
sorely,  you  know  that  I  am  speaking  of 
my  bee,  my  unnamed  and  unuameable 
bee." 

'"Then  I  don't  believe,"  said  his 
brother,  "that  you  have  been  to  'The 
Laurels'  at  ail." 

The  Rector  looked  round  helplessly 
for  a  moment,  and  colored  with  con- 

"I  fear,"  he  aald,  "I  much  fear  that 
you  are  right,  John,  and  tbat  I  have 
somehow  omitted  to  see  Mary  alto- 
gether. Now  how  can  it  have  hap- 
pened? Let  me  remember.  I  came 
upon  her  among  the  lavender,  as  1 
was  leaving  the  garden,  and  I  fear  that 
the  excitement  of  tbe  chase  must  have 
put  all  else  out  of  my  bead.  You 
don't  know  what  It  is  to  be  a  natural- 
ist, John." 

The  General  btt  bis  lips  and  swore 
softly  to  himself,  but  he  made  no  au- 
dible comment;  he  even  listened  pa- 
tiently during  lunch  to  a  long  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
morning,  feeling  sure  that,  until  be 
had  unburdened  bis  mtnd  of  this  en- 
grossing topic,  his  brother  would  be  In- 
capable of  paying  attention  to  anything 
else.       But  when   the  meal   was  11a- 
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ifsbeil,  be  led  tbe  truaot  luto  the  study 
and  sat  talm  dowu  at  tbe  writing  table. 
"No*-,  Cliarles,"  he  said  flrraly,  "tbls 
business  has  got  to  be  settled  by  letter. 
Write  what  you  have  to  write,  and 
add  tbat  at  Bve  o'clock  you  will  call  In 
person  for  an  answer." 

"I  suppose,"  pleaded  the  Itector  tim- 
idly, "tiiat  it  could  not  wait  for  an- 
other four-and -twenty  honreV  I  know 
her  bauuts  now,  and  she  la  busy  to- 
day among  the  flowers.  I  may 
never  have  sucb  another  chance,  for 
who  can  say  what  to-morrow  may 
bring  forth!" 

"No,"  replied  bis  brother.  "It  can't 
wait.  1  have  to  be  oft  the  first  tiling 
to-morrow  morning,  and  what  Is  to  be 
done  muHt  be  done  qnlckly." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure."  said  the 
Rector  resignedly,  and,  dipping  a  pen 
Into  the  lnk-iK>t,  he  applied  bimself  to 
bis  task. 

"And  now,"  salil  tbe  General,  when 
tbe  letter  was  written,  "read  it  tbrongU 
again  carefully  and  see  tliat  yon 
haven't  sllpi^tl  In  anythlut;  about  that 
Infernal^  bout  that  new  kind  of  l>ee. 
.  .  .  You  arc  sure?  .  .  .  Very  good:  then 
put  It  In  an  envelope  and  give  It  lo  nie. 
1  am  going  to  take  It  myself,  auil  at 
five  1  shall  deliver  yon  at  the  same 
address.  Till  then  you  will  sit  here 
under  observation." 

Even  If  she  had  not  seen  the  (ien- 
eral'B  portly  form,  as  he  reti-eatcil  guilt- 
ily fi-om  "The  laurels."  SIlss  Houey- 
pot  would  have  suaiietted  his  Itnudi- 
work  In  the  letter  that  lay  <>u  ber  laji 
as,  witli  dimmed  eyes,  slie  sat  in  tbt< 
trim  little  drawing-room  that  l(Kike<l 
out  en  to  the  trim  little  lawn.  Hut  tbe 
BDsplclon  did  not  in  any  way  Intluence 
her  decision.  From  child  bom  I  up- 
wards she  had  bad  a  feeling  of  warm 
affectloD  for  the  Rector  of  Blddlcoml»e. 
She  loved  him  for  tbe  gentliiiPHi  and 
transparent  sluiiiUclty  of  bis  character 
and  for  his  nnconHcionn  dc|H*niiein-e 
on  herself.      .Vt  uue  time,  lUTliaps,  «!»• 


had  experienced  a  little  pong  of  disap- 
pointment, when  ber  scbool-frieod  and 
not  herself  was  chosen  to  share  bia  life: 
but  that  feeling  bad  long  passed  away. 
and  she  was  content  that  tbe  one  ro- 
mance of  ber  life  should  remain  an  hd- 
enlsbed   Idyll. 

Of  late,  however,  a  touch  of  pity  bad 
mingled  with  her  affection.  She  saw. 
as  others  saw,  that  the  Rector  needed 
somebody  more  constantly  at  bis  side 
than  she  could  be.  and  she  suspecteil 
that,  tr  she  did  not  herself  step  liitu  tin- 
breach,  another  would  be  found  to  Oil 
It;  for  Blddicumbe,  she  knew,  had  d^ 
termiued  to  inarrj-  Its  Hector,  and 
Charles  was  tuu  guileless  to  resist  a 
concerted  attack.  It  cost  her  Bomethlng 
to  leave  ber  little  bouse  and  ber  dally 
round  of  Innocent  oecupatlons.  for  oit\ 
maids  cling  ijulte  as  tenaciously  as  old 
bachelors  to  their  habits  and  tbelr  sur- 
roundings; but  she  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  Charles  l)elnK  tended  In  bis 
old  age  by  anybody  who  lored  talm 
less  or  understood  him  leas  than  her- 
self. So  she  never  hesitated  as  to  what 
ber  answer  must  be;  only,  she  was  con- 
siderably fluttered  when  the  clock 
struck  Ave  and  the  front  door  bell  rang. 
The  Hector,  however,  entered  tbe 
room  with  his  usual  grave  and  tran- 
quil smile,  and,  seating  himself  beside 
Miss  Honeypot,  he  took  her  hand  la 
his.  as  he  had  often  done  before  at 
solemn  crises  of  their  lives. 

It  was  characteristic  of  hloi  tbat  any 
Idea  which  bad  not  originated  In  bis 
owu  brain  held  a  very  precarious  and 
uncertain  footing  there.  It  was  equally 
characteristic  tbat  he  viewed  all  tbe 
Hiilenm  events  of  life  more  as  tbej- 
concerned  others  than  as  they  af- 
fected himself.  As  be  step)ieil  iutu 
tbe  little  drawing-room,  tbe  thought 
that  dominated  all  others  In  his  mind 
was  that  Mary  was  going  to  be  mar 
Tied:  his  own  part  In  the  transactlou 
was  banlly  present  (o  bis  aetlve  ooo- 
nclousness  at  all. 
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"Well,  my  dear."  he  begao  ratlier 
aadl7,  "bo  you  are  golug  to  be  married 
after  all?" 

To  most  people  tblB  method  of  mak- 
ing love  would  have  been  dleconcert- 
hiK:  hut  Mary  Tloneypot  only  smiled 
through  bei  tears. 

"Yes,  Charles,"  she  said,  "I  believe 
I  am — I  am  going  to  be  married  after 
alir 

"And  you  have  thought  about  It?" 
coatlaued  the  Rector.  "It  is  your  own 
wish?  They  haven't  been  putting  pres- 
sure upon  you,  Mary?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Honey  pot  simply, 
"It  Is  my  own  free  choice,  and  I  ought 
to  be — I  am,  a  very  happy  woman." 

There  was  a  pause  of  Beveral  min- 
utes, and  then  the  Rector  continued  in 
the  same  sad  strain. 

"It  will  he  a  great  change  tor  you, 
Mary — a  very  great  change.  I  hope 
you  have  weighed  it  well.  To  me,  my 
married  life  was  an  unmixed  blessing, 
an  unmixed  blessing.  No  one  knows 
that  better  than  you  do,  Mary.  But  it 
Is  not  always  so,  my  dear.  Some 
wives — some  husbands-^ — " 

Ue  paused,  and  Miss  Houeyjmt,  who 
was  feeling  rather  bewildered,  waited 
for  him  to  develop  his  Idea.  Instead, 
however,  of  doing  thnt.  he  siurted  on  a 
fresh  train  of  thought 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  snhl  hesitatingly, 
"that  It  must,  almost  Inevitably,  alter 
our  relations  to  one  another.  We 
have  been  very  much  to  each  other. 
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Mary;  more  perhaps  than  we — than  I — 
realized  till  to-day.  Your  husband — 
and  remember  I  am  not  saying  a  word 
against  blm,  God  forbid! — bnt  your 
husband  will  certainly  claim  a  good 
deal  of  your  time,  and,  perhaps,  might 
not  like " 

He  stopped,  his  natural  delicacy  of 
feeling  making  speech  difficult,  while 
Miss  Honeypot  exclaimed: 

"But  since  you  are  to  be  my  husband, 
Charles]  .  .  ." 

"True,  tme,"  said  the  Rector 
quickly,  atid  with  a  perceptible  start, 
"as  you  say,  that  makes  a  dlSerence." 

Then,  pressing  his  companion's  hand 
affectionately,  he  added,  "and  If  1  did 
not  do  the  best  that  In  me  lies  to  make 
you  happy,  Mary,  I  should  be  the  mean- 
est of  all  God's  creatures." 

An  hour  afterwards  the  Rector  found 
his  broths  walking  Impatiently  in  the 
garden,  and.  Ignoring  his  questions, 
led  him  thoughtfully  into  the  orchard. 
There,  standing  by  the  rustic  bench 
which  had  been  his  dead  wife's  favor- 
ite resting  jtiace,  he  said,  simply,  and 
guietly: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  found  yon, 
John,  as  I  have  something  to  com- 
municate which  will  perhaps  surprise 
you.  I  have  Just  come  from  'The  Lau- 
rels,' where  a  strange  and  very  blessed 
tiling  has  happened.  I'oor  dear  Mary 
has  proposed  to  me,  and  I  have  ac- 
cepted her.  I  hope  you  will  not  dis- 
approve." 

a.  F.  Bradbu- 


"MY  YOUXU  MKN.' 


U'hen  some  of  us  were  ii  few  yciira 
younger  than  we  are  now,  we  had  a 
Joyful  prospts,'t  that  the  world  was  to 
lie  lit  the  ftt't  of  the  young  men  iis  It 
liad  never  U't-n  before  tn  nil  its  lilstory. 
Vouug  men  were  nut  to  be  the  hope 
of  the  future  ouly,  as  they  had  l)eeu 
Iti  the  piist.  Iiut  they  were  uctualty  to 
tiike  iKMseMKloii  of  the  prenent  here  and 


now  wlltioiit  iiuy  furtlier  iidu.  The 
grave  iitul  reverend  slgnors,  the  heavy, 
Hiileum,  Iron-gray- haired,  pompous  mld- 
clie-aged  restiectulile  miin  was  to  l>e  de- 
lioxed,  and  If  he  had  not  become  "too 
old  at  forty"  he  was  not  to  ntniid  In  the 
way  mueh  lunger  afterwards.  The 
iilen  was  tliut  business  and  tlie  business 
of  life  geueriilly  was  a  hrancit  of  ath- 
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letics,  and  la  atbletlcs  a  man  Ijecomes 
au  "old  un''  before  forty  and  cannot  ex- 
pect ever  to  wlu  any  more  prizes,  mucli 
leas  champions  Li  1)8.  Well,  that  seeiueil 
quite  riglit  and  reasonable  u'bile  one 
was  on  the  rigbt  side  of  thirty;  but  it 
begins  to  bu  a  difftreut  Btory  wlieu 
the  fatal  forties  are  looming  in  the  of- 
liuj;.  and  the  doubt  beg'us  to  bu  insist- 
ent that  tliere  is  not  anything  very 
considerable  awaiting  us  wheu  wu  get 
there.  One  has  begun  to  realize  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  <iuestiou 
w  Iiich  we  had  uot  dwelt  on  wlicn  tin? 
world  seemed  all  before  us  where  to 
cboose.  i'onth  was  all  veiy  well,  but 
there  are  virtues  of  uinturer  age  which 
we  feel  developing  in  us.  aud  we  be- 
gin to  be  dreadfully  afraid  that  these 
'are  not  valued  as  they  ought  to  be  by 
the  patrons  who  supply  the  means  for 
genius  and  talent  to  obtain  a  modest 
subsistence  aud  the  usual  comforta. 

Suppose  oue  were  a  Journalist.  One 
has  been  revolving  along  with  other 
brilliant  youths  as  satellites  round  the 
magnificent  central  sun  of  the  mil- 
lionaire proprietor  who  is  his  own  edi' 
tor.  We  have  been  among  "ray  young 
men."  He  has  spoken  of  us,  spoken  to 
us,  claimed  us  as  "bis"  young  men. 
His  idea  of  himself  is  of  a  Napoleonic 
geulus  wlio  needs  no  other  brains  than 
his  own,  unless  they  are  content  to  be 
the  submissive  imi>s  of  their  lordly 
master.  There  used  to  be  departments 
at  the  head  of  which  were  ripe  expe- 
rienced men  who  had  grown  gray  in 
mature  wisdom;  who  would  continue 
growing  grayer  and  wiser  until  human 
nature  had  reached  its  limit  of  gray- 
ness  and  wisdom,  and  a  retiring  al- 
lowance ended  the  dignified  Journalisfn 
placid  career.  But  Napoleon  has 
changed  that:  he  has  centralized  every- 
thing In  himself;  we  are  only  "his 
young  men."  temiiorary  and  transient 
but  greatly  hustled  In  the  meantime, 
who  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  the  day  wheu  be  discovers  that  we 
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are  no  longer  his  young  meti.  \^> 
are  not  so  versatile  in  our  i£noranc«  at 

he  wants  his  young  men  to  be;  be  ne*^ls 
a  fresh  supply  of  young  crudity  auJ 
we  must  go.  Nol>o<iy  can  say  tliiil 
journalism  is  any  better  for  the  chuuK<- 
from  the  old  system  to  the  new;  but  t»u 
tbe  Napoleon  of  the  newspaper  world 
has  willed  It;  and  Journalism,  na  un 
old-time  Joui;uallst  sadly  remarked,  is 
no  longer  a  professiou.  In  old  times  a 
mau's  chances  of  obtaining  something 
good  Increased  In  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions with  his  years.  But  now  these 
intermediate  places,  the  mauagershliKi. 
the  several  graded  steps  of  a  sort  of 
hierarchy,  are  rapidly  dtsap)>eariDS. 
The  new  shaping  of  bnslness  dimin- 
ishes opportunities  for  tbe  middle 
classes  of  managers,  as  new  machinery 
puts  an  end  to  special  skill  and  reduces 
the  possessors  of  it  to  the  ranks  of 
common  labor.  One  person  like  I'ooh- 
Bah  threatens  to  swallow  up  all  IIm' 
offices  for  himself.  What  Is  to  become. 
then,  of  all  our  young  men? — we  say 
"our"  this  time.  Ijecuuse  we  see  there 
la  a  great  wastage  of  young  men  al- 
ways going  on,  not  only  caused  by  thv 
Napoleon  of  Joumalisiii.  but  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  every  bUBiness.  Al- 
ways somebody  Is  wanting  young  men 
for  a  time  and  then  wanting  others  m 
take  their  place:  but  tbe  places  for  the 
not  young  men  are  constantly  becoming 
fewer.  We  may  "figure"  them,  as  Jlr. 
Wells  says,  as  swarming  in  a  wide  bot- 
tle with  a  long  narrow  neck,  through 
which  there  Is  ouly  room  for  one  or 
two  to  gel  at  a  time.  The  atrnggle 
must  lie  tremendous;  a  matter  of  life 
and  death;  for  there  is  really  "dealli 
in  the  bottle."  unless  one  can  strugglf 
through  tbe  narrow  aperture;  and  tl«' 
chances  are  that  a  good  many  of  us 
will  be  asphyxiated  before  we  have 
passed  the  strait  into  the  ealm  water. 
Or  to  change  the  Hgure;  there  is  only 
iiue  leg  of  mutton  at  tbe  top  of  a  very 
iii'easy  pole,  and  a  good  man;  <tf  tbe 
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competltora  will  break  tbetr  necks  or. 
at  lc«st.  ruin  their  olotlics  la  trj'lug  to 
reaeli  the  top.  Or  tbere  are  so  few 
lonvee  and  flsbes,  and  eucb  buagry 
multitudes,  that  if  thej  ore  driven  to 
cut  each  other's  tbroats  before  they 
Clin  any  of  them  lie  supplied  by  a  mira- 
cle we  tunnot  wouder. 

Is  It  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest? 
Hurill.v.  It  niuy  be  nrgued.  When  a 
few  coppers  arc  thrown  into  n  vust 
crowd  tor  a  scramble.  It  Is  somotblng 
more  thna  u  mnttcr  of  HtueRs  lu  ttie 
few  who  get  them,  A  good  deal  de- 
pends on  where  jou  hapiren  to  be 
siniidlnt;  when  the  coppers  fall.  It's 
luck  after  all  wheu  there  are  many 
competitors  and  ouly  a  few  places  to 
fill.  If  you  want  to  encourafio  the  lit- 
ncss  of  II  fiilr  number  you  must  pro- 
vide a  gooil  supply  of  opportunities, 
and  dluilnlsb  the  merely  hazardous 
element.  This  is  exactly  what  Is  not 
liuppcDiuK.  but  ijulte  the  reverse.  The 
only  profossluHs  thiit  appear  to  retain 
their  uld-tlme  conditions  are  those  like 
the  law  and  medicine,  which  ore  car- 
ried on  individually^^ very  man  for 
hluiMelf.  not  ha  messed  with  othors. 
The  young  men  are  not  cast  out  here: 
they  go  from  strength  to  strength;  niid 
they  rl|<cn  gradually  and  maturely  Into 
the  fulM>ottomed  wig  and — what  Is  the 
eintiviilent  of  tblx  lu  rawllclno?  we  can- 
not think  of  anything  but  Harley 
Street:  the  goltl-headed  cane  and  the 
massive  seal  are  uo  longer  iuAlgiilii, 
Every  young  man  shall  hare  his  chance 
in  due  wason;  he  has  only  to  wait. 
In  other  vocationa  It  Is  otherwise;  the 
longer  the  young  man  waits  without 
g<'ttlng  Into  the  bottle-neck  the  more 
hoi>elesB  hla  chances  grow.      In  medi- 


cine, It  Is  true,  the  young  man  rather 
wants  to  force  things;  he  Is  a  bit  too 
eager  to  set  up  as  a  "siwciallst"  on  the 
strength  of  medals  and  examinations. 
Rut  here  the  public  Is  wiser  and  kinder 
than  It  la  In  dealing  with  other  young 
men.  It  will  wait  for  the  young 
men.  Indeed  only  wants  '  young  men 
with  something  of  the  youthfulness 
rubbed  ofC  and  a  little  sprinkled  with 
gray.  Exiwrlment  with  and  vivisect 
certain  conmra  vlllora  a  few  more 
years  under  older  men;  then  your 
turn  shall  come  and  we  will  take  the 
risk;  but  not  just  yet.  If  you  please. 
Now  this  la  what  ought  always  to  be 
In  a  well -regulated  world.  Wbiit 
should  we  thtuk  of  family  life  If  all  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
eliminated?  But  progress  In  most 
things  tie<>mB  to  consist  In  eliminating 
everybody  who  cannot  Jump  n  Hve- 
bflrred  gate  or  run  a  mile  without  get- 
ting a  stitch  In  his  side.  It  Is  not  for 
the  good  of  society  that  every  one  of 
us  who  Is  over  twenty-flve  should  have 
to  turn  novelist;  and  this  is  what  most 
of  us  are  menaced  wltb  over  that  age. 
Al  least  this  is  what  we  suppose  does 
happen  when  we  wonder  who  writes 
all  the  novels,  and  what  becomes  of  all 
the  young  men  who  are  "8crnp[jed"  for 
the  newer  batches  of  young  men  who 
are  always  coming  on.  In  the  name 
of  all  young  men  who  are  approaching 
the  perilous  nge-of  thirty  we  protest 
against  this  unreasonableness.  Tbere 
l3  Btlll  virtue  In  us;  and  we  ask  that 
we  may  lie  allowed  to  employ  our  con- 
stantly aixTUlng  talents  In  tbc  Inter- 
ests of  society — and  of  ourselves — up 
to  a  decent  old-age  pension  limit.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray  &c. 
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Tbe  Inattnct  of  con  trad  ictiou,  like  ttae 
Instinct  of  acquiescence,  ts  Inborn. 
Tbere  are  inanr  young  people  of  wbom 
their  older  friends  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty tliat  tbey  will,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time,  abandon  nil  the  points  of  view 
In  wblch  tbey  were  brought  up.  There 
arc  others  wlio  Juet  us  certainly  will 
remain  standing  where  their  fothers 
stood,  though  they  may  prove  far 
longer  or  much  shorter  sighted  than 
tbey.  In  some  minds  tbe  direct  i>ower 
of  suggestion  Is  dangerously  great. 
while  in  others  It  produces  nothing  but 
reaction.  These  Instincts  are  very 
deep  rooted  and  absolutely  Incorrigible. 
either  from  within  or  without.  Both 
springing  as  tbey  do  from  a  radical 
defect,  from  u  want  of  orlgluHl  inde- 
pendence, they  affect  tbe  whole  mind 
and  character,  though  where  tbe  dis- 
IKiBltton  Is  specially  reserved  they  do 
not  show  upon  tbe  surface.  We  iiuve 
oil  known  people  who  Inwardly  mm- 
Ifccted  most  of  tbe  theorlea  and 
Htany  of  thp  statements  to  whose 
ospres^lon  or  iisscrtion  they  listened 
with  genial  sympathy  and  uo  a])par- 
enl  lack  of  confidence,  and  others 
who,  while  they  may  l>e  inwardly  cor- 
rled  away  by  the  last  speaker,  yet  lis- 
ten without  a  sign  of  assent  or  ap- 
proval. In  simple  natures,  however, 
these  two  kinds  of  mental  bias,  where 
they  exist  In  force,  color  the  whole  con- 
versation and  manner,  and  the  ex- 
tended meaning  now  given  to  llie  word 
"agreealjie"  leaves  no  doui)t  uh  to 
which  of  them  leads  to  popularity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  person  whoso  In- 
clinatiou  is  to  differ  Is  not  infrequently 
the  l)est  company  in  tbe  long  run.  Tbe 
man  who  throws  the  conversational 
ball  at,  Instead  of  to,  his  luterlocntor  Ih 
more  exciting  to  play  with  than  the 
man  who  drops  It  altogether.  Honchly 
spealilng.   iierhiips  we   might  say   thai 


tbe  man  whose  bias  Is  towards  con- 
ti'adlction  will  be  tbe  more  interesting, 
and  tbe  man  whose  bias  is  towards 
agreement  tbe  more  amiable.  But. 
like  all  rough  rules,  this  one  admits  ot 
many  exceptions.  Perhaps  there  Is 
nothing  BO  dull  as  a  "cuasedness" 
which  may  be  calculated  upon,  and  no 
companion  so  Intolerable  as  one  In 
whose  mind  nothing  la  to  be  seen  bat 
an  unflattering  reflection  of  bis  inter- 
locutor. But  tbere  are  those  who  can 
dlRer  amiably  and  those  who  can  agree 
Interestingly,  and  tbey  are  tbe  moat 
charming  company  In  the  world.  Tbey 
turn  an  inconvenient  mental  bias  to 
social  account,  and  a  defect  into  a 
charm.  To  be  able  to  oppose  with- 
out a  sign  ot  antagonism,  to  direct 
ev'fry  blow  at  an  opponent's  theory  and 
never  one  at  hia  personality,  to  aigne 
w!lii  blm  as  though  be  put  every  point 
aK  well  as  It  can  be  put  and  resolutely 
til  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
tiint  he  does  not  do  so.  is  tlie  art  of 
arts  so  far  aa  discussion  Is  concerned. 
And  for  the  man  who  cannot  help 
taking  tbe  other  side,  to  demur  tu 
praise  without  seeming  to  be  bent  upon 
detraction,  and  to  defend  tbe  accused 
without  seeming  to  condemn  the  critic. 
Is  perhaps  more  difficult  still.  Yet 
there  are  those  by  whom  both  feats 
are  accomplished.  The  self -control, 
liowever.  wblch  enables  a  man  to  do 
this  is  ran',  and  pre8Ui>[>OBes  an  un- 
usual tolerance  and  an  unusual  deter- 
mlnutkm  to  be  pleasant. 

But  Just  as  there  arc  mauy  more  iieu- 
|ile  to  whom  agreement  comes  murt^ 
unlunilly  than  contradiction,  so  there 
are  many  more  who  succeed  In  agreeing 
interestingly  than  there  are  who  suc- 
ceed In  coutradlcdug  amiably.  Tbere 
are  a  great  mauy  people  In  tbe  world 
nho,  while  they  can  originate  nothing, 
are  able  to  express  anything,  and  to 
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wbom,  appareutly,  mucli  less  brilliant 
talkers  seem  to  act  as  a  positive  la- 
sptratlon.  They  can  take  up  and  de- 
velop almost  unj  Idea,  to  the  delight 
and  astonlshmeat  of  whoever  origi- 
nated It.  They  diffuse  In  every  as- 
sembly an  atmosphere  of  well-being 
and  social  Belf-satlsfactlon,  establish- 
ing themselves,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  In  the  favor  of  every  one  to 
whom  they  iipeak.  Nevertheless  the 
dangers  In  the  path  of  the  man  who 
constltuttonally  dislikes  to  differ  are 
Tery  gi^Bt  He  will  be  generally  liked 
by  his  Bciiueliitaui'e,  but  he  standH  to 
lOBe  hU  character  l)oth  for  lndei>eud- 
euce  uud  Integrity  with  thougbtful 
people,  while  tbe  contradictor^'  iiersoii 
will  never  lone  anything  but  his  popu- 
lurlty.  People  may  say,  "Whiit  a  dla- 
agrceable  brute  he  ts";  but  though  bis 
overweening  love  of  dlaaeut  may 
constantly  lead  him  to  contra  diet 
himself,  no  one  ever  seems  to  blame 
him  for  Insincerity.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, he  often  eMtBbllshes  a  moat  Il- 
logical reputatlou  for  candor,  and 
thereby  obtulnn  ii  measure  of  respect 
even  from  those  who  dislike  him. 
Moreover,  he  Is  never  put  down  as  Ir- 
retrievably narrow -minded,  and.  In- 
deed, he  seldom  Is.  The  difficulty  he 
experiences  In  iicqulesclng  In  any  given 
(.reed  or  con<-lu!<loo  dellverit  him  Iroiu 
the  daogers  of  iiartlsuushli).  As  a  nile 
biH  want  of  Hyiiipiitliy  makes  bim  »u- 
l>erflclal:  hut  that  is  a  fault  no  man 
has  the  power  to  suH[)ect  In  blmselF. 
and  one,  tbcrefon-.  which  canniil  liii- 
miliate  him.  The  pitfalls  lu  front  of 
the  agreeable  person  arc  far  ileeiier. 
Suppose,  for  Inetauce,  that  he  Is  a  verj' 
conscientious  man.  and  that  biH.'ause  It 
goes  against  him  to  differ  he  seeks  e\- 
clustvely  tbe  company  of  those  with 
whom  he  agrees.  In  this  case  he  will 
drbam'  tile  value  of  his  own  JmlKnient 
In  the  shortest  space  uf  time,  and  will 
know  when  he  Is  alone,  and  tbereforo 
litmHelf.  that  be  baa  done  so.        Wliiit 
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is  far  worse,  by  consorting  only  with 
those  whose  interests,  whose  environ- 
ment, and  whose  type  of  mind  cause 
them  all  to  look  lu  one  direction,  he 
win  add  hia  mite  to  the  forces  which 
make  for  discord  In  all  communities. 
It  Is  the  close  associations  of  the  like- 
ndnded  which  set  the  world  by  the 
ears.  They  are  tbe  breeding-grounds 
of  fanaticism  aud  Ignorance,  of  preju- 
dice, party  politics,  persecution,  class 
hatred,  and  everything  which  makes 
for  hllnduesB  and  decadence.  If,  how- 
ever, our  agreeable  man  Is  less  full 
of  scruples,  If  he  lives  among  all  sorts 
aud  conditions  of  men  in  seeming  sym- 
pathy with  them  all,  be  will  be  lucky 
Indeed  If  be  escapes  the  painful  aud 
constantly  unjust  censure  of  thought- 
ful persons.  Of  course  there  are  a 
few  people  so  soaked  In  their  own  elo- 
i|Ueuce,  HO  enamored  of  their  own 
notions,  and  so  hemmed  about  by  the 
high  wall  of  their  own  convictions  that 
unless  an  Interlocutor  Is  prepared  ac- 
tually to  Insult  them,  tbey  do  not  real- 
i7i>  that  he  differs  at  all,  aud  will  go 
alKiut  declaring  that  So-aud-so  entirely 
agrees  with  them.  ludeed,  So-aud-so 
may  be  thankful  If  they  do  not  quote 
tiieir  own  words  with  his  name  at- 
tached. Against  men  like  these  noue 
but  the  truculent  are  quite  safe.  Such 
)-n-astibuckllng  partisans  are.  however, 
iinlckty  recogulised.  and  few  put  faith 
In  tlieir  criticism.  By  them,  as  soon  as 
tliey  And  out  that  he  has  cunvk'tlous 
which  are  not  theirs,  tlie  man  whose 
Instinct  prompts  him  to  refrnlu  from 
citntroversy  is  always  looked  upon  as 
II  tunu-oiit,  while  after  their  auger  has 
cooled  they  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
IiCi'Kon  who  has  forced  a  contradiction 
upon  their  notice  lu  the  light  of  u  uo- 
iilc  foe.  But  their  condcmniitlun  is 
not  worth  grlevlug  over  nor  their 
praise  worth  having.  Unfortunately, 
fai  Juster  Ju<lges  are  apt  to  mlsunder- 
Hiand  the  man  whose  nature  [)rompts 
hliii    to    agree.      His    sympathy    and  . 
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power  of  putting  bimself  in  his  aelgb- 
bor's  plnce  Is  tnken  for  wuut  of  con- 
viction, and  the  popularity  wliich  comes 
without  effort  is  Bnpposod  to  bo  the 
thing  he  lives  for.  All  the  while  ths 
agreeable  luau  is  in  all  probiiblilty  fur 
inuro  uuxlous  to  ptiraue  the  truth,  and 
tur  more  likely  to  arrive  ot  It.  thnu 
the  man  ivlio  Judges  himself  and  otb- 
ers  t)y  no  standiirii  but  tiint  of  conver- 
sational couslsteacy.  He  is  able  to 
loarn  from  every  oue,  which  no  one 
can  who  Is  not  prepareU  to  show  some 
K.vnipatby  to  every  one  who  cau  teach 
The  S(w«Ut(>r. 


him.  Probably  be  may  become  in- 
terested In  the  setting  rather  than  in 
the  solving  of  problems;  but  that,  after 
all,  is  u  more  defeusible  mental  |>osi- 
tlon  than  that  of  the  man  who  is  al- 
ways ready  with  a  list  of  answers  to 
questions  Ue  knows  nothing  about.  an<J 
by  no  nieaus  weaker  than  the  position 
of  oue  whose  answers  are  dictated  by 
the  spirit  of  contradiction.  Kuowi- 
edge  and  syiuputhy  are  not  strength. 
but  together  they  malie  a  letter  work- 
ing su1)stitute  than  does  obstinacy. 


STUDIES  IN  POETRY.' 


Mr.  Brooke's  "Studies"  deal  with  the 
poetry  of  William  Blalte,  omitting  the 
so-culled  prophetical  books,  the  jwetry 
of  Scott,  the  lyrifs  of  Shelley,  "Epip- 
sychidion,"  and  the  poetry  of  Keats. 
The  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Shelley 
Society  (1880)  is  also  included.  The 
writer  runs  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry 
with  the  quick  delight  of  one  of  Blake's 
children  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  life, 
and  racing  forward  with  uplifted  anus. 
His  happiness  draws  the  imagination 
of  a  reader  into  lilie  attitudes  of  pleas- 
ure, and  this  is  a  liind  of  education  for 
the  feelings.  The  intellectual  element 
which  goes  to  make  a  complete  criti- 
cism is  less  apparent,  but  a  certain 
body  of  Ideas  is  diasotved  and  held  sus- 
pended in  the  spirit  of  eujoymeiiL  it 
is  a  distinction  to  write  briefly  of  Blake, 
and  this  Mr.  Brooke  has  done.  The 
Blalfe  of  whom  he  writes^Bluko  of  the 
lyrical  poems — is  a  man  with  the  heart 
of  a  child.  Even  the  "Songs  of  Expe- 
rience" are  songs  of  a  wonderful  adult 
child:— 

Blake's  nnmodlfled  horror  is  not  that 
of  UD  experienced  man,  but  sucb  as  a 
child  would  feel,  who,  suddenly  taken 


from  his  mother's  garden,  found  him- 
self in  the  dark  walls  of  a  prison.  All 
itti  ugiluesB,  tolerable  to  those  who 
knew  it.  would  be  seen  with  loathing 
unspeakable  by  the  child.  BInke  in 
this  way  saw  the  most  dreadful  side  ot 
dreadful  things!  more  than  we  see;  and 
be  could  not  distinguish,  as  we  do,  any 
touches  of  light  in  the  darkness.  His 
espression,  therefore,  of  exi>erleace 
was  as  exaggerated  towards  misery  as 
his  expression  of  Innocence  may  seem 
to  us  exaggerated  towards  Joy — and 
this  Is  Just  the  temper  of  a  cblld  to- 
wards the  palu  and  pleasure,  the  evil 
and  the  good  of  the  world.  .  .  .  There 
Is  nothing  [ike  the  burning  whiteness 
of  some  of  the  "Songs  of  Innocence"  In 
the  whole  of  literature.  He  touches, 
without  danger,  and  without  shame  of 
fear,  the  llglilulngs  of  the  sword  of  in- 
nocence. We  get  the  arcbclypea  of 
good.  And  now  we  get  the  archetype* 
of  evil.  The  same  hand  which  drew 
the  lamb  In  Its  essence  drew  also,  witb 
a  tierceness  of  imagination,  the  liercest 
of  all  Ijeasts — not  a  tiger,  but  all  tigers 
in  one — the  essential  tlgn'. 

But  is  the  tiger  evil?  Is  he  not  as 
right  and  needful  a  part  ot  tlie  divine 
universe  as  the  lamb,  and  la  not  Blake 
even  more  passionately  deligbted  with 
the  tiger's  dreadful  beauty  and  concen- 
tration of  force  than  he  la  with  tiie 
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soft  clothtag  and  meek  licnrt  or  ttie 
laiub?  And  Is  not  "The  Mnrrlage  «r 
lieavea  and  Hell"  Blake's  answer  li) 
tbeae  questions} 

Mr.  Brooke  poses  his  sitters  against 
two  screens — ^tbe  Romxulk'  movement 
and  tbe  French  Revolution.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  be  wbeels  In  tbe  Ht-reeiis, 
for  the  screens  are  tliere.  But  In  Due 
instiiuce  the  sitter,  with  bis  back  turued 
ti>  tbe  Revolution  screen — all  sunrises 
uuil  rainbows — has  his  face  In  u 
shadow,  which  seems  to  alter  its  true 
expression.  Mr.  Brooke  knows  tbe 
man  Walter  Stott  too  well  to  Imagine 
that  nielancholy^apart  from  tbe  real 
sorrows  of  his  life — was  a  character- 
Isiic  feature  of  his  mind.  But  he  lluds 
i^c-ott  often  treating  of  sud  themes  iu 
his  poetry,  and  sometimes  uttering 
{■oetlc  lameatutloua  over  the  vanished 
past,  and  tbe  critic  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  "the  prevailing  temper  of  Scott's 
jHietry  was  sadness,"  and  that  '■as  a 
poet,  it  was  his  apartness  from  the 
fresh  movements  of  bis  urc  that  made 
blm  sad."  The  prevalllug  leiiiper  of 
Scott's  poetry  Is  not  aaduess.  Cheer- 
ruiuess  In  work  of  the  Imagination. 
strange  to  say,  Is  not  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  virtuous  liberal  In  poli- 
tics. Chaucer's  iioetrj  Is  more  buppy 
tcm|>ered  than  the  poetry  of  the  author 
of  "i'lers  the  riowman."  Scott  dealt 
with  sad  themes  because  he  saw  lite 
as  It  is.  and  sadness  forms  a  part  of 
life.  He  dealt  with  sad  themes  for  a 
second  reason — 1>ccHUse  they  lend  tbem- 
selvfs  to  roniiiiitir  art.  and  the  piiradox 
is  true  wbeu  we  add  that  there  Is  joy 
for  the  romantl<-  pix-t  In  evoking  beauty 
out  of  sorrow.  Scott,  says  Mr.  Brooke. 
felt  his  Isolation,  and  felt  that  bis  'fo- 
latlon  was  sorrowful.  lie  fell  no  such 
Isolation.  ".Vliout  ITilli,"  be  wrote  not 
lonK  before  hia  death,  "wben  I  was  en- 
tering life,  the  admiration  of  the  god- 
like system  of  tbe  French  Uevolullon 
was  so  rife,  that  only  a  few  old-fash- 
ioned Jacobites  and  the  like  ventured 
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to  hint  a  preference  for  the  land  they 
lived  In.  .  .  .  Burke  apiieared.  and  all 
the  giblterish  about  the  suiwrlor  legls- 
U:tlon  of  the  French  dissolved  like  an 
enchant e<I  castle  wbeu  the  destined 
i;night  blows  bis  horn  before  it.  The 
tolents^the  almost  prophetic  powers 
of  Burke  arc  not  now  needed."  In 
other  words,  Scott  believed  that  the 
advance  of  the  Itrltlsh  i>eople  would  be 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  Burke,  not 
along  those  indicated  by  Goriwin,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  one  with  his  peo- 
ple. But  the  chief  thlu^  to  remem- 
ber Is  that  >:co(t  was,  as  an  artist,  at 
the  ceutre  of  one  of  tbe  'fresh  move- 
ments of  his  aRC,"  and  was  advancing 
that  movement  moit  than  any  other 
coutemrwrary  In  the  region  of  art.  The 
Romantic  movement,  in  order  that  It 
might  be  8ave<l  (com  such  crude  ex- 
travagances as  those  of  Scott's  friend, 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  uec>ded  not 
only  the  puriScatlon  and  reflnement  of 
romance,  which  It  found  through  Cole- 
ridge; It  needed  not  only  the  alliance  of 
"the  light  that  never  was.  on  sea  or 
land,"  with  the  realities  of  life,  wblcb 
It  found  through  Wordsworth;  It 
needed  also  the  alliance  of  romance 
with  the  historical  tendency,  which 
tbe  nineteenth  century  had  inherited 
from  tbe  eighteenth.  To  effect  this 
alliance  was  the  work  of  Scott,  and  not 
alone  in  his  prose  writings.  In  this 
alone  there  was  work  enough  for  a 
lifetime.  Scott  as  a  student  of  history 
and  an  Imaginative  reviver  of  the  past 
was  far  from  infallible.  But  with  him 
the  historical  spirit  supports  and  ren- 
ders sane  romance.  No  stream  of  nine- 
teenth century  tendency  bas  been  more 
affluent,  none  has  flowed  with  a 
broader  or  a  swifter  current  than  tlie 
historical.  It  bas  affected  every  prov- 
ince of  human  thought  except  pure 
mathematics.  In  going  back  to  the 
past  Scott  was  working  for  the  future. 
And  this  l>eing  the  case,  It  seems  an 
unhap|>y     thing — almost    an     Impertl- 
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neuce—to  pose  lilm  as  a  Bitter  agalDst  Tbe  easay  on  Keats  Id  tbln  volume 

the  Frenctt  Revolution  screen,  aud  to  may  be  commended  to  tbe  reader  »» 

exbtblt  bl8  face  In  sbadow.  one  of  special  excellence. 

■n»  NntKa.  Edicard  DomUm- 


THE  NATIVE  FICTION  OF  CHINA. 


Recent  criticism  of  tbe  supposed  evil 
effects  resulting  from  tbe  translation 
Into  Chinese  vernacular  of  sensational 
European  literature  naturally  directs 
attention  to  the  quallt7  and  character- 
istics of  native  Octlon,  a  subject  In  it- 
self full  of  Interest  to  the  student  of 
national  mentalities. 

Considering  the  great  length  of  time 
over  wblch  accessible  Chinese  litera- 
ture extends,  ol)8ervera  are  geuerallf 
much  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  hardly 
more  than  20,000  volumes  of  this  de- 
scription can  be  accounted  fnnilllnr 
even  to  tbe  scholarly  classes  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  while  not  a  tenth  of 
that  uumber  are  known  to  (he  ordinary 
reading  public.  Of  these  "novels"  tbe 
earliest  extant  were  written  about  the 
twelfth  century.  Now,  seeing  that 
the  great  Chinese  revival  of  letters 
took  place  under  the  Han  dynasty  (K.C. 
20G— A.D.  2o),  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  extreme  reverence  of  the  native  for 
any  script  makes  for  the  preaervatlon 
of  everytUng  actually  committed  to  pa- 
per, this  absence  of  early  flctlon  has 
perplexed  the  critic.  More  eiiiH^cially 
Is  this  the  case  In  that  Japan,  a  far  less 
literary  country,  affords  existing  ex- 
amples of  a  nctlonal  chamcter  dating 
at  least  two  bund  red  years  eiirlier. 
such,  for  Instance,  as  the  famous  "I'll- 
low  Sketches,"  a  record  of  contempo- 
rary court  Intrigue,  larsely  standalons. 
and  no  doubt  partly  Imaginary,  writ- 
ten by  n  JajMiuesc  lady  about  the  year 
1000. 

Tbe  explanation  of  the  di'tlcleniy  is 
t>erhii|)S  twofolil.  In  the  Brat  pbnc. 
the  liltruli.  sole  authority  on  all  mat- 
ters luli'llectual,  whose  dicta  are  and 
have  always  been  accepteil  by  the  ii'st 


of  tbe  nations  as  dual  and  Irrefntabla 
In  things  literary,  despise  flctlon  as  un- 
worthy script,  far  beneath  the  crlti- 
cism  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  condemo 
its  authors  as  "recorders  of  Bmnll 
talk,"  an  expression  of  contempt  mncli 
more  scathing  than  the  nearest  West- 
em  equivalent  "penny-a -liner." 

Secondly,  Imagination  Is  not  a  dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  tbe  Chinese 
mind. 

Whether  these  are  the  sole  causes 
of  the  small  outiiut  of  hctlon  is  doubt- 
ful; a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
such  novels  as  do  circulate  will  reveal 
a  factor  i>erhaps  more  determining 
than  either  of  tbe  above. 

Judged  by  Western  standards  the 
native  atory  Is  on  the  whole  yet  more 
deHclPUt  In  quality  than  In  iiuantlty. 
Inordinate  length  (the  most  famous 
Chinese  novel,  the  "»nn  Kwo  Chlh 
Yen,"  Is  In  24  volumes),  tbe  lack  of 
coherence,  the  superabundance  of 
di*eary  upliorlsuis  mid  detailed  moral- 
iKlug.  and  an  elaboration  of  minntiie. 
Incredible  If  not  noted  at  Urst  band, 
combine  to  make  the  social  or  domestic 
novel  Intolerably  dull,  while  In  utorles 
of  a  ghostly  or  fabulous  nature — a  com- 
mon form — absence  of  iTKisembioarr  de- 
prives the  mysterious  of  its  normal  at- 
tractions. 

These  qualities  Xielag  In  measure 
characteristic  of  Chinese  mentality  (he 
iiovellot  whose  work  evinced  no  traces 
of  them  would,  of  neccstlly.  be  nnrepns 
sentative  of  bis  race. 

But  there  is  another  and  entirely  ex- 
ternal cause  for  the  mediocre  success 
of  the  native  novel — assuming  tbat 
criticism  to  be  Itself  Just  which  Is 
pcrhnps  to  assume  too  nmch. 
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The  "Book"  language  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  tbe  writing  of  Action;  a  state- 
ment perhapa  not  appreciable  bj  tlie 
student  familiar  onl;  with  the  adapta- 
ble qualities  of  European  languages, 
but  In  this  Instance  extremely  germane 
to  tbe  Just  (.'ons [deration  of  the  subject. 
Prof.  UouglHH  may  be  <iuute<l  lu  this 
connection: 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  very  un- 
piastlc  nature  of  the  language  tbere  is 
wanting  .  .  .  that  grace  of  diction  and 
varying  force  of  expression  whlcb  are 
found  in  languages  capable  of  Inflection 
and  of  syntnctlcal  motion.  The  etilT 
angularity  of  tbe  written  language, 
composed  as  It  is  of  Isolated  unassiml- 
latlng  characters,  robs  .  .  .  works  of 
fancy  of  half  their  power,  but  In  no 
way  Interferes  with  the  relation  of 
facts,  nor  tbe  stntemeut  of  a  phllusoph- 
ical  argument.  And  hence  .  .  .  the  po- 
etical and  fanciful  works  of  Chinese 
authors  offer  fewer  attractions  than 
their  writings  on  history,  science,  and 
philosophy." 

It  is  to  this  inbereat  deficiency  In 
"Book"  Chinese,  plus  the  hardly  cred- 
ible handicap  to  a  novelist  of  l»elng 
compelled  to  write  In  u  language  In 
which  be  never  speaks,  thinks,  ex- 
presses, or  lieara  others  express  emo- 
tions or  passions,  which  Is  therefore  In 
no  true  sense  ttie  vehicle  of  his  |>erson- 
allty,  that  the  faults  of  tbe  native  nov- 
elist must  be  largely  attributed. 
"Book"  Chinese — tbe  literary  tongue  Is 
a  very  different  language  from  thiit 
of  ordinary  speech — can  only  be  ac- 
quired wltb  mucb  labor,  and  remains 
as  unknown  as  any  foreign  language  to 
a  considerable  proportion  of  tbe  popu- 
lace. When  SuonAwi  beiomps  llrst  tbe 
sole  colloquial  of  tbe  Empire,  and  then 
tbe  tongue  common  to  both  speech  and 
writing,  a  treineniloua  development  in 
the  quality  and  conTinclng  power  of 
Chinese  fiction  may  be  coiiHdenlly  an- 
ticipated. The  novelist  will  thpn  write 
us  he  Ri)eaks  and  as  he  is  ncciiHtnmed  to 
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hear  bis  fellows  speak  in  all  the  varying 
moods  of  tlfe,  which  at  present  are  of- 
ten inexpressible  in  "Book"  Chinese.  In 
love  romances  and  fabulous  or  ghostly 
stories  the  Chinese  writer  for  these  va- 
rious reasons  (nils  considerably  below 
the  Japanese,  but  In  respect  both  of 
the  historical  novel  and  the  detective 
story  the  Chinese  production  stands 
easily  llrst,  at  least  lu  nil  tbe  l)est- 
known  examples  of  these  two  <'1  asses 
of  action. 

The  "San  Kwo  Chib  Yen."  already 
mentioned,  by  Chin  Shan  or  Kuan 
Chung,  of  which  several  translations 
exist  under  the  title  of  the  "History 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms,"  is  not  only  a 
thrilling  narrative,  but  also  affords  one 
of  the  beat  sources  of  Informatlou  on 
wbicb  scholars  rely  for  knowledge  of 
the  stirring  times  of  the  later  Han.  be- 
ginning about  or  before  2(K>  A.D. — a 
notable  period  of  Chinese  history. 

The  "Bbol  Hu  Chuan"  is  another 
fine  exomple  of  tbe  blstorical  novel, 
and  deals  with  tbe  doings  of  real 
brigands,  prototypes  of  the  modem 
Uunghntuze.  who.  for  the  safety  of  well- 
nigh  impregnable  marshes,  for  years 
terrorized  an  enormous  area  of  Mld- 
Chlna.  Among  others  of  this  class 
may  be  remembered  the  quaint  "Nar- 
rative of  an  Embassy,"  translated  Into 
English  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  a  volume  which  con- 
cludes, oddly  enough,  with  an  atratract 
of  the  early  part  of  the  Vn-Klao-1.1 
(usually  spelled  Yn-Chlao  L.1),  a  love 
slory  of  the  tenth  century.  The  ex- 
planation given  by  the  translator  for 
not  completing  bis  labor — the  novel  be- 
ing comparatively  short — is  that  tbe  in- 
terest dies  out  after  the  initial  volume! 
In  his  opinion,  however,  tbe  worthy 
knight  will  not  And  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  modem  scholars.  The  plot 
has  the  very  elementary  but  eternally 
ri-curring  foundation  of  one  man  and 
two  women.  One  of  the  young  ladles 
\^  of  skittish  and  most  uu-Chlnese  dls- 
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pOBltloD,  End  rufflefi  It  not  Inrrequently 
88  a  man,  In  which  galee.  Indeed,  the 
hero  first  meete  her.  The  uaconven- 
tlonal  charmer  turns  out  to  be  u  loved 
and  lost  relative  of  his  first  Inamorata, 
and  the  compUcatloDs  are  quite  admira- 
bly sketched,  the  fact  that  the  man  Is 
actually  ardently  in  love  at  the  same 
time  with  the  two  strongly  contrasted 
types  of  femininity  being  treated  as  an 
Incident  as  commonplace,  as  possibly  it 
actually  is;  did  not  conventionality  of 
thought  no  less  than  conventionality 
m  action  Induce  a  truly  unconscious 
self-deceit  in  such  cases  among  West- 
ern communities? 

The  conclusion  of  the  problem,  prot)- 
ably  foreseen  by  Cbtneae  readers, 
comes  as  an  Interesting  surprise  to  the 
foreigner.  The  hero  marries  both  la- 
dles, and  all  settle  down  to  an  Ideally 
happy  minatfe  A  troUl  The  "Hung  Lou 
Meng"  or  "Dream  of  the  Red  Cham- 
l>er,"  Is,  by  modem  critics,  placed 
alone  in  the  front  rank  of  Chinese  fic- 
tion. As  already  stated,  It  extends  to 
24  volumes,  and  though  the  author  Is 
nncertaln,  the  date  Is  placed  by  native 
scholars  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
Considering  its  huge  length  the  plot  Is 
well  constructed  and  the  characteriza- 
tion skilful.  Farts  of  it  afford  pleas- 
ant reading,  and  the  whole  presents  as- 
pects of  Chinese  social  and  domestic 
relations,  and  Chinese  points  of  view 
on  many  debatable  subjects,  as  these 
could  never  be  extracted  from  any  set 
volume  of  essays  or  ethics,  or  From 
many  conversations  with  the  frankest 
of  natives. 

"The  Student's  Daughter  Revenged," 
In  the  collectlOD  of  dramatic  stories 
and  plays  called  the  Yuen-JIn-pe- 
Tchong,  is  a  clever  story  of  how  a 
young  woman  out-ma  nceuvred  the  vil- 
lain, who,  after  various  other  ill-do- 
ings, succeeded  In  practically  esillng 
her  guardian  on  some  distant  mission 
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of  state  in  order  tliat  he  might  work 
Ills  nefarious  will  on  the  imtirotectM 
girl  refused  to  him  In  marriage.  Fi- 
nally there  are  the  criminal  romances, 
which,  but  for  undue  length,  are  often 
capably  conceived  and  related.  The 
two  best  examples  of  this  class  are  the 
"Uao  Chai  Chih,"  written  in  1U7B 
("Strange  Tales  from  a  Chinese  Stu- 
dio") and  the  "Chln-Ku-Chl  Kuan" 
("Marvellous  Tales"),  an  earlier  work, 
tMtb  uow  translated.  From  one  of 
these  collections  comes  the  "Brass  Nali 
Story,"  an  excellent  specimen,  told 
with  slight  variations  by  several  writ- 
ers, and  recently  recounted  at  length 
in  Sir  C.  Eliot's  Eastern  letters. 

A  magistrate  being  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  death  In  a  murder 
trial  wUcb  he  had  to  decide  found 
himself,  In  default,  in  peril  of  execu- 
tion by  virtue  of  local  law.  In  this 
dilemma  his  wife  advised  bim  to  look 
under  the  root  of  the  victim's  pigtali. 
In  that  well-concealed  spot  the  head 
of  a  nali  revealed  at  once  the  fate  that 
had  overtaken  the  deceased.  The 
widow  was  arrested,  confessed  her 
crime,  and  suffered  the  extreme  pen- 
alty. But  now  the  magistrate  was 
torn  by  new  emotions.  Secretly  he 
exhumed  the  body  of  his  wife's  drat 
husband,  examined  the  skull,  and 
learned  to  bis  horror  the  excellent  rea- 
son of  the  lady's  sagacity  in  the  late 
difficulty. 

The  rest  of  the  story  Is  given  up  to 
a  skilful  detailing  of  tbe  conllict  which 
proceeded  in  the  unhappy  man's  mind 
between  the  claims  of  gratitude  and 
marital  affection  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  personal  fear  and  public  duty  on  the 
other.  Nor  does  the  whimsical  ou- 
thor  think  It  needful  to  disclose  how 
this  mental  struggle  ended.  Chinese 
readers,  however,  are  confident  that  in 
suicide  the  problem  found  solutlou. 
J.  K.  V. 
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Jlr.  Cliarletuu  M.  Lewis's  -Tbe 
(Jenesis  of  Uaoilut,"  a  little  book  muny 
j-furs  In  prepariLtluQ,  eiut>odles  the  re- 
sult of  an  effort  to  ascertain  tbe  precise 
mental  conilltlou  of  tbe  Done  by  dis- 
tlngulsbln^  between  the  lines  con- 
ceived und  ivrltlcn  by  Sliiiki.>spe;ii-e  and 
tliose  boiTowed  either  in  contents  or 
111  fcubject  from  other  authors.  It  Is 
very  lugealous,  and  it  is  new,  and 
Shuki!6pi-urt^  Btudenta  will  Qnd  It  both 
titlmulatinK  and  encouraging.  If,  even 
after  Mr.  Furneas  had  gleaned  tbe 
Held,  soiuething  remains,  pertaaps  In 
aome  far  comer  of  tbe  field  a  golden 
grain  may  still  lurk.  Meantime,  it  is 
necesaary  to  studj  tbe  new  volume 
cliiBcly  and  taitbrully.  Mr.  Lewis  says 
tbat  be  has  often  been  indebted  to  hia 
pupils  lor  blnta,  sometimes  coming  as 
conjectureit,  sometimes  as  the  results 
of  their  dimcuitles.  Tbey  seem  to  have 
In  him  a  teacher  both  eager  and  able 
to  lead  tbem  to  tbe  door  of  enlighten- 
ment   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  H.  Fielding  Hall's  "The  Inward 
I'ight"  is  one  of  tbe  many  recent  books 
In  which  the  question  of  tbe  poBslbllity 
ol  In) mortality  and  its  occupations  If 
it  be  a  reality  are  set  forth  In  fair  order 
and  esqulHfte  pbraseologj'.  Its  author 
professes  an  intense  respect  for  Bud- 
dhism, apparently  unconscious  tbat 
nearl.v  every  wiying  or  thought  held 
ui>  for  admlrallon  Is  really  present  In 
Christianity.  He  considers  tbe  matter 
of  K boats,  and  reappearances,  thought 
rffldtng  and  kindred  topics  and  he  is 
always  thoughtful,  dnd  always  delight- 
fully-tranquil.  His  defect,  his  curious 
blindness  to  tbe  rlcbes  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  does  not  come  from 
narrowness  or  flippancy,  or  any  of  tbe 
meaner  quatllies  by  whicb  many  others 
have    Justified    themselves    in    denial. 


Ituther  it  Is  as  if  he  had  in  his  own 
tiise  proved  what  darkness  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  sun's  bourns:  had  let  the 
llgbt  of  Buddhism  conceal  the  greater 
iigbt,  only  waiting  for  opportunity  to 
enter  the  soul.  Consequently,  In  spite 
of  bis  lack  of  faith  his  lufluence  cannot 
be  evil  and  he  has  much  to  say  to 
those  wiio  have  been  blinded  by  tbe 
^.ophlflms  of  "mediums"  and  thatr  like. 
Ills  brief  preparatory  study  of  the 
Kiiatei'u  nilud  Ih  especially  g^od,  a  pas- 
siigc  to  be  coosiderecl  by  all  who  for  any 
i-fUBon  Kbould  try  to  understand  tbe  - 
man  of  tbe  Orient.    Macmlllan  Co. 

The  Moor  iu  actual  life  can  defend 
himself  very  well  against  tbe  Chris- 
tian: tbe  Muor  tn  literature  needs  to 
pray  with  equal  fervor  against  the 
ferociously  Protestant  writer  who 
avers  that  he  bore  science,  art,  and 
progress  from  Spain  wben  he  fled 
before  allied  Castile  and  AragoD,  and 
the  equally  snvage  scribe  who  denies 
that  be  ever  had  any  chlvalric  feeling, 
or  any  common  honesty,  and  makes 
him  a  monster  equally  compact  of  the 
bad  Christian's  vices  and  tbe  native 
negro's  bruttsbness.  it  is  of  no  use 
to  ask  the  former  writer  If  tbe  science, 
art,  and  progress  were  dropped  in  the 
Mediterranean,  inasmuch  as  tbe  Moor 
certainly  did  not  have  them  alraut  blm 
wben  he  landed  In  Africa;  and  It  is 
equally  vain  to  Inquire  wby  tbe  bard 
and  romancer  and  Shakespeare's  self 
should  have  chosen  to  draw  Moors  as 
formidable  rivals  of  the  Christian 
knight  and  Christian  maid.  Botb  per- 
sist in  their  Injustice;  each  Irritates 
the  other  and  between  them,  the  real 
Moor  vanishes  from  sigbt.  He  or  at 
leHKt  a  t.vpe  consistent  in  character 
with  the  historic  past  of  tbe  race,  with 
hlH  state  of  civilization  oa  be  has  mode 
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it  and  with  t-oninwn  sense  reii|>penr  Id 
MlBH  Fraacee  Campbell's  pretty  love 
8tor>-,  "A  Shepherd  of  the  Starg,"  The 
tale  Is  related  by  the  gentle  guai'dlau 
o[  tbe  heroine  aud  her  Bister  n'ho  are 
Bupposed  to  be  protecting  her  and  she 
wauders  about  Tanj^ler,  atiiys  at 
Maumn  Hell's,  or  taniiw  out  with  the 
Colonel  and  Lady  Diana,  most  cbarui- 
Ing  of  E^gllab  gentle  folk.  Tbere  is 
a  very  good  love  story  but  one  turns 
from  It  to  contemplate  the  simple 
mirthful  Moor  of  the  naeducated  typo, 
miraculously  honest  but  economical 
In  biH  use  of  unpleasant  truth,  and 
enBllj'  led  liy  a  Judlclons  hnml;  tbe 
stronger  man.  willing  tii  kill  If  It 
please  him,  but  gentle  as  a  mother 
wbeii  he  has  given  his  alleRlauce.  and 
tbe  patriot,  n  sun-lval  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  tower  aud  a  star  to  bis  i>eo- 
ple.  Seeing  tbein.  <'ue  forgets  the 
Htory  but  there  is  enougli  of  it  aud  of 
giK)d  iiualitj-  to  bold  many  a  reader  in 
iiiiciiitMctiinsneEs  tbnt  the  book  contains 
Ki.inethlnB  rarer.    E.  1*.  Dutton  &  Co. 

In  London,  as  In  any  other  large  city, 
in  a  Protestant  country,  a  preacher  ol>- 
talQR  almost  Immediate  profit  by  heter- 
odoxy, and  the  case  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
CamptKlI,  minister  of  the  City  Temple, 
London,  furnishes  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  has  indeed  been  excluded 
from  an  active  share  in  all  the  Noncon- 
formist organizations  with  which  be 
was  formerly  connected,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  City  Temple  Itself,  and 
the  platforms  of  Laltor  organizations 
and  his  own  pulpit  are  the  only  places 
from  which  he  may  address  tbe  [leople. 
Ifut  bis  audiences  are  enormous  and 
enthusiastic,  the  new8i)aperH  report 
blm,  criticize  hini  favorably  as  a  rule 
and  open  their  columns  to  readem  de- 
sirous of  talking  about  hiiu:  raagaxlue 
writers  entreat  for  pliotogniiihs  and  tbe 
material  for  articles  about  liim.  aud  be 
is  a  household  word  with  tbousaiidH 
who  would  never  have  lienrd  bla  nnnie 


had  he  been  content  to  follow  tbe  se- 
questered way.  Tills  Is  the  invariable 
first  chapter:  righteous  intention,  even 
ability  count  for  nothing,  and  count  for 
nothing  in  the  almost  as  invariable  sec- 
ond chapter  of  desertion  and  pitiful 
conviction  that  both  effort  and  sacri- 
fice have  Ix^eu  in  vain.  .  Mr.  Camp- 
bell began  by  announcing  that  early 
Christianity  included  very  little  uow  re- 
garded as  Christian  doctrine;  thence  bu 
proceeded  to  put  forward  Socialism  as 
the  "practical  expression  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  evangel  of  Jesus."  whose 
divinity,  be  it  said  In  passing,  he  does 
not  accept  as  a  Christian  doctrine,  and 
uow  he  frankly  calls  himself  a  Social- 
ist. His  book.  "Christianity  and-the 
Social  Order"  attempts  to  show  "tbe 
correspondence  between  tbe  (irinclples 
of  Christianity  and  those  of  modern 
Socialism"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  but 
lerbal  accuracy  Is  not  his  strong  |)Oint. 
and  the  evident  Intention  Is  to  show 
that  tbe  early  Christianity  and  modern 
Socialism  are  identical  In  teaching. 
He  considers  tbe  present  relation  of 
the  cbnrcbes  and  the  masses:  tbe  king- 
dom of  God  in  Jewish  history,  in  prim- 
itive and  in  present  Christianity,  tbe 
common  "objective"  of  Christianity  and 
socialism,  the  socializing  of  natural  re- 
sources and  of  Industry,  and  lastly  tbe 
socialized  state  as  It  may  l>e.  He  is 
eager,  earnest,  and  evidently  self-con- 
vinced, but,  and  the  pity  of  it,  Horatio! 
How  niuuy  scores  of  eager  youths  and 
warm-he.irted  men  have  trodden  the 
way  In  which  be  Is  going,  either  leav- 
ing It  for  tbe  secular  life,  or  persever- 
ing into  an  old  uge  nnhouore>1  by  ii  ris- 
ing generation  to  which  Its  high  aud 
painful  efforts  were  but  eccentricity,  its 
golden  discoveries  dross  of  the  melting 
cup.  Tbe  book  is  sadly  and  ludufully 
affecting,  but  worth  reading  If  only  to 
see  bow  honest  aud  slui|ile  are  the  soul 
and  heart  wltb  which  I..ondon  now  di- 
verts Itself.      Alacmllian  &  Co. 
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m  ibomld  be  bihIf  parabk  to  the  onter  of  Thb  Uvwe  Aes  Ca. 

Slncle  Co^n  of  Thb  Livna  Aas,  IB  ceoti. 


Cnoo^le 


Santorin:    a   Travel-Memory,  etc. 
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feANTOUIN;    A    TBAVEL-MEMORY. 

(Suitorln,  or  St.  Irene,  Is  the  modem  nam« 

lor  the  lalaBd  or  Thera,  one  of  tile  CfolBileB 

la  the  Greek  ArcblpelSKO,  haU-way  betwecD 

Was  It  but  a  fleeting  vlalon,  tlirougli 
.  .      delnslve  mlraffe  seen, 
Or  have  we  In  trutb  bebeld  thee,  aea- 
emboBomed  Santorin? 

Old  tbe  Argo  bear  ui  eastward  on  the 
day  tbat  saw  tby  blrtb, 

Wtaen  a  hero  to  the  billows  flung  a 
clod  of  magic  eartb? 

Have    we    hailed    tbee,    fair    Calllste. 

rising  flower-like  from  tbe  foam, 
Wltb  tby  petals  all  tranalncent  'neatb 

tbe  blue  of  beaven'a  dome? 

We  perchance  In  bygone  ages  beard 
thy  aoft-breathed  lorer's  yows, 

Saw  thy  Joyous  men  and  maidens  wltb 
Tine  garlands  on  their  brows. 

Was  thy  Vampire  hovering  near  ub 
when  our  camp  Are  bumM  low, 

And  we  felt  a  fevered  night-breeze 
througb  great  palm-forest  blow? 

But  a  aalntly  presence  guards  thee, 
bidding  old  enchantment  cease, 

Tblne  own  martyr,  olive-haloed,  whose 
thrice  blessed  name  is  Peace. 

When  on  dreamland's  silent  ocean  rise 
cool  haunts  of  summer  green, 

Then  our  souls  glide  to  your  harbor, 
sweet  mysterious  SantorlQ. 

Ma/ude  Ooote. 


THE   DREAMING   MU8B. 
No  Hose  will  I  Invoke;  for  she  Is  fled! 
Lol  where  she  sits,  breathing,  yet  all 

but  dead! 
She    loved    the    heavens    of    old,    she 

thought  them  fair; 
And    dream 'd    of    Gods    In    Tempe's 

golden  air. 
For  her  the  wind  had  voice,  the  sea 

its  cry; 
She  deem'd  heroic  Greece  could  never 

difi. 
Breathless   was   she,   to   think    what 

^  nymphs  might  play 
In    clear    green    depths,    deep-shaded 

tma  tbe  day; 
She  tbougbt  the  dim  and  Inarticulate 


Was  beautiful,  nor  knew  she  man  a 
clod; 

But  hoped  what  seem'd  might  not  be 
nil  untrue. 

And  feared  to  look  beyond  tbe  eternal 
blue. 

But   now    tbe   heavens   are   bared   of 
dreams  divine. 

Still  murmurs  she,  like  Autumn.  Thti 
KHuminet 

How  should  she  face  the  ghastly.  Jar- 
ring Trutb, 

That  questions  all,  and  tramples  with- 
out ruth? 

And    Btlil    she    clings   to    Ida    of   Iter 
dreams. 

And  Bobs,  Ah!  let  the  tcorld'be  whal  il 
•emu/ 

Then  the  sby  nymph  shall  softly  come 
again; 

The  world,  once  mote,  make  music  for 
her  pain. 

For,   sitting  In   the  dim   and   ghontly 
night, 

She  fain  would  stay   the   strong  ap- 
proach of  light; 

While  later  bards  cleave  to  her.  and 
believe 

That  In  her  sorrow  she  can  still  con- 
ceive! 

Oh,  let  ber  dream;  still  lovely  le  her 
Bigh: 

ber  not,  or  she  shall  surely 


die. 


Ste^ien  PMUipg. 


Where  U  the  place  of  honor? 
In  front  of  the  battle- way. 
Where  tbe  Jagged  splints  are  fly- 
ing 
And  sputtering  bullets  play. 
What  are  tbe  marks  of  honor? 
The  veteran's  wounds  and  scars, 
The  pioneer's  place  In  prison. 
Behind  dreary  walls  and  bars. 
Pain  of  the  crown  of  honor. 
The  bravest  alone  can  bear. 
Forged  In  the  torture  chamber. 
Clamped  round  ensangniDed  hair. 
Blest  are  those  knights  of  bonor 
With  Joy  the  mean  may  not  share; 
Happy  tbe  strife  and  trial. 
For  tbe  peace  of  G«d  is  tbtxe. 
OMrge  Ivn. 
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"LOVE  ONE  ANOTHEK. 


I  staoald  like  at  my  leave-taking  <at 
in7  age  every  meeting  with  one'i  fel- 
lows la  a  leave-taklDg)  brIeBy  to  tell 
70a  bow.  In  my  perception,  men  Bbould 
live  tbat  our  life  may  not  be  evil  and 
bitter,  aa  to  tbe  majority  of  men  It 
now  appears,  but  may  bo  what  Ood 
wlabes  and  wbat  we  all  wish,  namely, 
the  blessed  and  glad  thing  It  ought  to 
be. 

Breiytblng  depends  on  how  man  un- 
derstands his  life.  If  one  takes  Life 
to  be  tl>e  life  given  to  me— John.  Peter, 
or  Mary — In  my  body,  and  believe  that 
the  whole  aim  of  life  conalats  In  ob- 
taining as  much  Joy,  pleasure,  and  bap- 
plnees  of  all  kinds  as  possible  for  this 
"me" — Jobn,  Peter,  or  Mary — then  for 
every  one  life  will  always  be  unhappy 
and  embittered. 

Life  will  be  unhappy  and  embittered 
because  all  the  things  that  one  man  de- 
sires to  obtain  for  himself  are  also  de- 
sired by  every  other  man.  And  an 
each  wishes  to  get  for  himself  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  Is  desirable,  and 
tbe  desirable  things  are  tbe  same  for 
all  such  people,  It  follows  tbat  there 
will  never  be  enough  to  sstbify  them  all. 
And,  therefore.  If  each  lives  for  him- 
self, tbey  cannot  avoid  snatching  from 
one  another,  fighting,  and  being  angry 
with  one  another,  and  so  their  life  will 
be  unhappy.  Even  If  men  sometimes 
get  what  they  want.  It  never  satia- 
fles  them,  but  tbey  try  to  obUln  more 
and  more,  fear  to  be  deprived  of  what 
(bey  have  obtalnenl,  and  envy  those 
who  have  what  tbey  bHve  not 

80  that  the  life  of  men  who  consider 
tbat  tbe  life  of  each  one  of  them  Is  In 
hla  own  body,  can  only  be  unhappy. 
And  so  It  la  now  for  all  such  people. 

•This  ulkila,  rapraMDtlnK  ■■  It  vlrtoslly 
doea  an  appeal  to  all,  orlglaataA  la  Tolatoy'a 
daalra  to  addraaa  a  law  parttag  worda  at  tbe 
-olMa  of  a  hHm  of  meattnga  of  local  peaaants 


But  life  should  not  be  unhappy.  Ufe 
is  given  UB  BB  a  blessing,  and  such  we 
all  nnderstand  life  to  be.  But  for  life 
to  be  a  blessing,  men  must  understand 
that  our  real  life  is  by  no  means  In 
our  body,  but  tn  that  spirit  which  lives 
In  our  body;  and  Chat  onr  welfare  con- 
sists not  In  pleasing  the  body  and  do- 
ing what  it  wants,  but  in  doing  what 
tbe  spirit — which  Is  one  and  the  same 
In  us  and  In  all  men — desires.  And 
what  that  spirit  desires  Is  vrellare  for 
Itself:  tbe  spirit.  And  ss  that  spirit 
Is  the  same  in  all  men.  It  follows  that 
It  desires  the  welfare  of  all  men.  To 
desire  the  welfsre  of  all  Is  to  love  men. 
And  to  love  men  Is  a  thing  no  one  and 
nothing  can  binder;  and  tbe  more  a 
man  loves,  the  more  his  life  gains  In 
freedom  and  In  Joy. 

This  shows  that  however  much  he 
may  try,  man  Is  never  able  to  satisfy 
his  body,  because  what  that  body 
wants  cannot  always  be  obtained;  or 
if  It  be  obUlnable,  It  entails  strife 
with  others.  It  Is,  however,  always 
possible  to  satls^  msn's  soni,  for  the 
soul  only  needs  Love,  and  to  love,  one 
need  not  strive  with  any  one.  Not 
only  need  one  not  strive  with  others,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  one  loves  the 
more  one  Is  united  with  other  people. 
So  tbat  nothing  can  binder  Love;  and 
the  more  any  man  loves,  the  more  not 
only  does  he  become  happy  and  Joyous, 
but  the  more  happy  and  Joyous  does  bo 
make  other  people. 

So  that,  dear  brothers,  Is  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  at  leave-taking. 
It  Is  what  all  the  saints  and  sages,  in- 
cluding Jesus,  and  all  tbe  wise  men  of 
the  world,  have  said:  namely,  tbat  our 

bald  at  tba  booae  at  s  friend  ol  bla  tn  tbe 
nelgbborhood  of  Taanaya  Pollans  during 
tbeaamBar  of  itOT.  Heaee  the  latlnai*  and 
dlreot  cbarscter  of  tbia  personal  appesL  — 
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lite  la  miserable  because  we  make  It 
so,  and  that  the  Power  which  sent  us 
iDto  life,  and  which  we  call  Ood,  did 
not  seod  ue  here  that  we  might  be  tor- 
meated,  but  that  we  might  have  the 
Terr  bleasednesB  we  desire;  and  that 
Te  fall  to  get  that  predestined  blessed- 
ness onl;  wben  we  mlsuoderstand  life 
and  fall  to  do  what  we  ought. 

We  complain  of  life  and  say  It  is 
badlr  arranged,  and  do  not  consider 
that  It  Is  not  our  Ufe  that  is  badly 
arranged,  but  it  Is  we  that  act  amiss. 
This  is  as  though  a  drunkard  were  to 
complain  that  he  got  drunk  because 
there  were  so  manj  beer-houses  and 
gtn-palaces;  whereas  the  troth  is,  that 
there  are  so  many  beer-houses  and  gln- 
palacea  elmpl;  because  thHe  are  so 
many  drunkards  like  him. 

Life  Is  given  to  men  as  a  blessing  if 
they  would  but  use  It  as  they  should. 
If  only  people  lived  not  by  hatred  of 
one  another,  but  by  Love — life  would 
be  an  unceasing  blessing  tat  all. 

Now  on  all  hands  it  is  constantly 
said  that  our  life  is  evil  and  unfortu- 
nate because  It  Is  Ill-arranged;  and  that 
If  we  but  changed  the  bad  arrange- 
ment for  a  good  one,  our  life  would  be 
good. 

Dear  brothers,  do  not  believe  It!  Do 
not  believe  that  your  life  can  be  made 
good  or  bad  by  this  or  that  arrange- 
ment I  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  all  those  who  are  busy  planning  a 
better  life  disagree  among  themselves, 
and  quarrel  among  themselves;  some 
proposing  one  arrangement,  consider- 
ing it  to  be  the  best;  others  saying  that 
that  arrangement  is  the  very  worst, 
and  that  the  only  good  one  is  the  one 
they  offer;  while  a  third  group  reject 
this  proposal  also,  and  offer  their  own 
as  the  best,  and  so  on.  But  even  If 
there  he  a  best  kind  of  organization, 
and  even  If  we  agree  that  the  best 
organization  haa  been  found,  how  are 
we  to  get  people  to  live  according  to 
that  organization,  and  how  Is  it  to  be 


maintained,  when  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  live  badly,  and  prefer  to  do 
80?  For  now  we  are  accustomed  and 
prefer  to  live  badly,  and  whatever  we 
undertake  we  spoil;  but  we  say  we 
shall  begin  to  live  well  when  things 
have  been  well  ordered.  But  how  can 
the  order  be  good,  when  the  people  are 
bad? 

So  that  even  if  there  be  some  very 
best  organization  of  life,  yet  to  obtain 
It  people  would  have  to  become  better. 
But  you  promise  a  good  life  when.  In 
addition  to  your  present  evil  life,  you 
have  striven  against  people  and  co- 
erced them,  and  even  killed  them  In 
order  to  Introduce  that  good  order. 
That  is  saying  you  promise  a  good  life 
when  yon  yourselves  have  become 
worse  than  you  now  are. 

Do  not  believe  this;  do  not  believe  It, 
dear  brothers!  There  Is  but  one  way 
In  which  life  can  become  good,  namely, 
by  men  themselves  becoming  better. 
And  when  men  are  better,  life  will  ar- 
range itself  In  the  way  proper  for  good 
people. 

There  has  long  existed  among  men 
an  illusion  to  the  effect  that  by  good 
regulations  a  good  life  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  bad  people  (which  Is  like 
making  good  bread  out  of  bad  wheat), 
and  this  Illusion  has  done  much  barm, 
and  still  does  harm.  Formerly  this  Il- 
lusion was  only  propagated  by  the  gov- 
erning classes.  They  tried  (or  at  least 
said  they  tried)  and  still  try  by  means 
of  various  kinds  of  coercion — taking 
property,  Imprisoning,  and  executing — 
to  make  a  peaceful  and  good  society 
out  of  evil  people.  But  now  the  Bevo- 
lutlonarles  try  to  do  the  same,  and 
call  upon  you  to  share  In  their  at- 
tempt 

Dear  brothers,  do  not  succumb  to 
this  illoslon.  Let  the  rulers.  Tsars, 
Ministers,  policemen  and  offlclals  do 
their  evil  deeils;  but  you,  who  have 
kept  clean  from  It  hitherto,  try  to  re- 
main clean.      And  in  lost  the  aome 
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way,  ti7  to  be  tleun  from  parttclpatlon 
in  tboee  deeds  of  violence  to  wbtch  the 
Rerolatlouarles  Invite  joa.  Your  sal- 
vation, and  tliat  of  all  men.  Ilea  not  at 
all  In  the  sinful,  coercive  ordering  of 
life,  but  In  the  ordering  of  your  soul. 
Only  by  that — by  ordering  hla  Boul — 
can  each  man  obtain  both  for  himself 
nud  for  others  the  greatest  blessing 
null  the  best  organization  of  life  that 
men  can  desire.  True  bleseedneBs, 
such  as  each  human  heart  seeks,  will 
be  granted  us  not  In  some  future  or- 
ganisation of  life,  maintained  by  vlo- 
leuce^  but  now,  to  all  of  us,  every- 
where, at  every  moment  of  life  and 
even  of  death;  and  It  Is  obtained  by 
I.ove, 

That  blessedness  has  been  given  to 
UB  from  the  beginning;  but  men  nei- 
ther undttvtood  nor  accepted  it.  Now, 
however,  a  time  has  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  refuse  It;  because.  In  the  hrst 
place,  the  disorder  and  suffering  of  our 
life  are  becoming  unendurably  painful; 
«ud,  secondly,  the  teaching  of  JesuB, 
becoming  more  and  more  revealed  to 
UB,  has  now  become  so  clear  that  for 
our  salvation's  sake  it  Is  no  longer 
possible  for  us  to  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing It  and  accepting  it.  Our  salvation 
now  lies  In  this  one  thing:  In  acknowl- 
edging that  our  true  Life  la  not  In  our 
bodies  but  in  that  spirit  of  God  which 
dwells  In  us;  and  that  therefore  all 
those  efforts  which  formerly  we  de- 
voted to  the  Improvement  of  our  bod- 
llj'  life,  Individual  and  hocIqI,  we  cau 
and  should  dcvutc  to  tlie  one  thing 
really  necessary  uud  important  for 
man,  namely,  to  the  education  and  con- 
firmation In  hhnself  by  each  man  of 
Love — Love  not  only  of  those  who  love 
us,  bat  as  Christ  said,  of  all  men, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  alien 
to  us  and  bate  ns. 

Our  present  life  is  so  far  from  this, 
that  at  the  first  moment  such  a  trans- 
ference of  all  our  efforts  from  cares  for 
worldly  affairs  to  the  single,  invisible. 


and  unaccustomed  affair  of  Love  for  all 
men,  seems  impossible. 

But  It  only  seems  bo.  Love,  ot 
all  men,  even  of  those  who  hate  us. 
Is  much  more  natural  to  the  soul  of 
man  than  strife  with  our  neighbors  and 
hatred  ot  them.  Not  only  Is  a  change 
In  our  understandiug  of  the  meaning 
of  life  In  our  day  not  Impossible,  on 
the  contrary,  what  Is  impossible  1b  to 
continue  the  embittered  life  we  now 
lead,  all  struggling  against  all.  Not 
only  Is  this  change  not  Impossible, 
but  It  alone  can  save  men  from  the 
miseries  they  suffer;  and  therefore  this 
change  must  Inevitably  come  about 
sooner  or  later. 

E>ear  brothers.  Why,  and  for  what 
end,  do  you  torment  yourselves?  Only 
tecollect  that  the  greatest  blessedness 
Is  offered  you,  and  accept  IL  It  all 
rests  with  you  yourselves.  It  Is  so 
easy,  so  simple,  and  bo  Joyful! 

But  perhaps  people  who  sufFer  and 
are  poor  and  oppressed  will  say:  "Yes, 
it  may  all  be  very  well  for  the  rich 
and  powerful.  It  Is  esBy  for  the  rich 
and  powerful  to  love  their  enemies, 
when  they  have  those  enemies  In  their 
power;  but  it  is  hard  for  us,  who  suffer 
and  are  oppressed."  But  this  Is  not 
true.  Dear  brothers,  It  Is  equally 
necessary  for  the  rullog  rich  and  the 
oppressed  poor  to  change  their  under- 
standing of  life;  and  it  is  easier  for  the 
poor  than  for  the  rich.  Without  alter- 
ing their  position,  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed need  only  abstain  from  deeds 
contrary  to  Love,  and  not  to  partici- 
pate In  such  deeds:  deeds,  that  Is.  such 
as  the  violence  ot  the  police,  the 
guards,  and  the  army — and  all  this  or- 
ganization opposed  to  Love  would  col- 
lapse ot  itself.  It  Is  much  more  dlffl- 
cuit  for  the  rulers  to  accept  and  fulUl 
the  teaching  of  Love.  To  fulfil  that 
teaching,  they  would  have  to  reject 
the  snares  that  enthral  them:  the 
snares  of  power  and  riches;  and  this  is 
hsrder.      The  poor  and  oppressed  have 
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only  to  refrain  from  eugngliig  in  new 
forms  of  violence,  and  especially  from 
taking  part  In  tbe  old  forms. 

As  man  derelops  so  does  humaulty 
develop.  The  consciousness  of  Love 
bas  grown  and  still  grows  In  It.  and 
Uaa  ao  grown  In  oar  day  that  we  can- 
not belp  seeing  tbat  It  must  save  un 
and  become  the  basis  of  onr  life.  For 
what  la  now  ^Ing  on  ate  but  tbe  hiat 
dying  sbudders  of  a  life  tliat  was  vio- 
lent, evil,  and  loveless. 

Even  now  it  cannot  but  be  plaiu 
tbat  all  these  struggles,  all  this  hatred, 
all  these  coercive  arrangements,  this 
maintaining  of  tbe  Powers  and  Gov- 
eminent  of  various  people — Is  a  mean- 
ingless deception,  leading  only  to  ever- 
increaelng  calamities.  And  It  cannot 
but  be  clear  that  the  sole,  tbe  9lm]ilest, 
and  the  easiest  salvation  from  all  tbla, 
lies  In  admitting  tbe  bnslc  source  of 
tbe  Life  of  all  men  to  be  Love:  tbat 
source  which  Inevitably,  without  any 
effort,  replaces  the  greatest  evil  by  tbe 
greatest  blessedneaa. 

There  is  a  tradition  tbat  tbe  Apostle 
John,  having  reached  extreme  old  age, 
was  completely  absorbed  in  one  feeling 
which  be  always  expressed  In  the  same 
word,  saying;  "Children,  love  one  an- 
other." This  was  tbe  expresBlon  of 
one  man's  old  age,  that  is  to  say  It  was 
tbe  expression  of  life  that  had  reached 
a  certain  stage.  And  Just  so,  on  reach- 
ing n  certain  stage,  should  tbe  life  of 
humanity  express  Itself. 

It  la  so  simple,  bo  clear.  You 
live;  tlutt  Is,  are  bom,  grow  ma- 
ture, grow  old,  and  then  you  die. 
la  It  possible  that  tbe  aim  of  your 
life  can  be  In  yourself?  Certainly 
not  How  tben?  man  asks  him- 
self. Wtiat  tben  am  It  XiuX  the  only 
answer  Is:  J  am  something  that  loves; 
at  first  it  seems,  something  loving  only 
Itself;  but  one  need  only  live  a  little 
and  think  a  little  to  see  that  to  love  the 
self  which  passes  tbrougb  life  and  dies, 
la  Impossible  and  pnnwKeless.    I   feel 


tbiit  I  ought  to  love,  and  I  love  my- 
aelf.  But,  loving  myself,  I  cannot  but 
feel  thai  the  object  of  my  love  la  un- 
worthy of  It;  yet  not  to  love  Is  Impoa- 
Blbie  for  me.  In  Love  is  Life.  What 
is  to  happen?  To  love  others',  one's 
neighbors,  friends,  and  those  who  love 
us?  At  first  it  seema  that  tbls  will 
satisfy  tlie  demands  of  Love;  but  all 
these  people  are  In  tbe  first  place  Im- 
perfect, and,  secondly,  tbey  change, 
and,  above  all,  they  die.  What  Is  one 
to  love?  The  only  answer  Is:  Love 
all,  love  the  source  of  Love,  love  Love, 
love  God.  Ixive,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  loved  one,  nor  for  oneself,  but  for 
Love's  sake.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
understand  this,  and  at  once  ail  the 
evil  of  human  life  disappears,  and  Its 
meaning  becomes  clear  and  Joyful. 

"Yes,"  people  say,  "that  would  be 
well.  What  could  be  beUer?  It 
would  be  well  to  love  and  live  for 
Love,  If  all  would  live  so.  But  how 
can  I  live  for  Love,  and  give  my  all 
to  others,  while  others  live  for  them- 
Helves,  for  their  bodies?  What  will  be- 
come of  me,  and  not  of  me  alone,  but  of 
my  family,  and  of  those  I  love  and 
cannot  help  loving?  Love  has  irnig 
been  talked  about,  but  no  one  follows 
tbls  advice,  aud  ft  Is  Impossible  to 
follow  It.  To  yield  one's  life  to  Love 
would  only  then  be  possible.  If  all  men 
suddenly,  by  some  miracle,  changed 
their  worldly,  bodily  life  for  a  spiritual, 
divine  life.  But  the  miracle  does  not 
occur,  and  therefore  It  is  all  unpracti- 
cal talk."  So  aay  those  who  soothe 
themselves  In  their  false,  accustomed 
ways  of  life.  They  say  this,  but  In 
tbe  depth  of  their  souls  tbey  know 
they  are  wrong.  They  know  these  re- 
flections to  be  untme.  They  are  un- 
tme  because  only  for  the  advantage  of 
our  worldly,  bodily  life  Is  It  necessary 
tbat  people  should  all  suddenly  change 
their  life;  but  not  for  the  aplrltual  life: 
the  Love  of  God  and  man. 

Love  gives  blessedness  1 


•  •«  "Wijftt: 


"Love  One  Another." 
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by  ItB  conaequences:  tbe  Love  itself 
gives  blessedness  quite  Independently 
of  bmr  otber  people  act,  and.  In  gen- 
eral, of  all  tbat  takes  place  In  the  out- 
side world.  Love  gives  bleasedneiiR. 
In  tbat  man,  when  loving,  unites  with 
Qod,  and  not  only  desires  nothing  for 
hlmielf,  but  wishes  to  give  all  he  has, 
and  his  life  Itself,  for  others;  and  in 
surrender  of  himself  to  God,  be  finds 
his  welfare.  And  therefore  all  tbat 
others  do,  and  all  that  goes  on  in  tbe 
world,  can  have  no  Influence  on  his 
conduct.  To  love,  means  to  yield  one- 
self to  Ood,  and  to  &o  what  God 
wishes;  and  Ood  Is  Love;  that  Is  to 
S87,  He  wishes  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
therofore  cannot  wish  man  to  perlab, 
fnlfllUng  His  law. 

The  loving  man  alone  does  not  per- 
ish among  the  non-loving.  Or  If  he 
perishes  among  men,  as  Christ  per- 
ished on  the  cross,  then  his  death  Is 
Joyful  to  himself  and  important  for 
others;  not  despairing  and  tnalgnlfl- 
cant,  se  la  the  death  of  worldly  people. 

So  tbe  excuse  that  I  do  not  yield  my- 
self to  Love  because  not  every  one  does 
the  same,  and  I  shoiild  be  left  alone,  la 
both  Incorrect  and  bad.  It  la  as 
though  a  man  who  ongbt  to  work  to 
feed  himself  and  hla  children,  were  not 
to  begin  because  others  were  not  work- 
ing. 

Yea,  dear  brothers]  Let  us  devote 
our  lives  to  strengthening  Love  In  our- 
selves, and  let  ns  allow  the  world  to  go 
as  it  will:  that  Is,  as  Is  ordained  from 
above.  Let  us  act  so,  and  twUeve  me 
we  shall  then  receive  tbe  greatest  bless- 
edness tor  ourselves,  and  do  all  the 
good  to  others  It  Is  poeslble  for  ns  to 
accomplish. 

It  Is  BO  elmple,  so  easy,  and  ao  ]<Q'- 
full  Only  lore  ever;  one;  love  not 
only  those  who  are  affectionate,  but 
love  all,  especially  those  who  hate,  as 
Christ  taught — and  life  becomes  an  in- 
creasing Joy,  and  all  tbe  questions 
which  errlug  men  so  vainly   acek   to 


solve  by  violence,  will  not  only  solve 
themselves,  but  will  ceaae  to  exist, 

"We  know  that  we  have  paased  out 
of  death  into  Life,  because  we  love  tbe 
brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  abldeth 
in  death.  Whosoever  bateth  tais 
brother  Is  a  murderer;  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath  etemaMlfe  abid- 
ing In  blm." 

One  word  more,  dear  brothers.  One 
cannot  know  whether  anything  Is  good 
or  bad,  anless  one  tests  It  In  life.  If 
a  farmer  la  told  that  It  Is  good  to  sow 
rye  In  rows,  or  a  beekeeper  that  It  Is 
good  to  use  frame-hlvea,  a  reasonable 
farmer  or  beekeeper  will  experiment  to 
find  out  whether  what  he  has  been  told 
Is  true;  and  he  will  follow  or  not  fol- 
low tbe  advice,  according  to  the  degree 
to  which  bis  experiment  succeeds. 

So  it  is  with  tbe  whole  business  of 
life.  To  know  surely  in  how  far  the 
doctrine  of  I.ove  is  appllcat>le — try  it! 

Test  It.  Resolve  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Love  In 
all  things;  to  live  ao  as  In  all  things  to 
remember  first  of  all,  with  every  man 
— ^tblef,  dmnkard,  rough  officer,  or  de- 
pendent— not  to  swerve  from  Love; 
that  la  to  say.  In  the  business  yon  have 
with  him,  to  remember  hla  need  rather 
than  your  own.  And  having  so  lived 
for  the  appointed  term,  ask. yourself: 
was  It  hard  for  yon,  and  have  you  In- 
jured or  bettered  your  life!  And  in 
accord  with  tbe  result  of  your  teat,  de- 
cide whether  it  is  true  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Love  gives  welfare  In  life,  or 
whether  that  Is  so  only  in  words.  Test 
this:  try,  Instead  of  returning  the  of- 
fender evil  for  evil,  instead  of  con- 
demning behind  his  back  a  man  who 
lives  badly,  and  so  on— Instead  of  all 
this,  try  to  respond  to  evil  with  good, 
and  say  no  evil  of  any  man.  Treat 
not  even  a  cow  or  a  dog  harshly,>  bat 
treat  them  kindly  and  affectionately, 
and  live  In  this  way  Cor  a  day,  or  two, 
or  more,  as  an  experiment,  and  com- 
jtare  the  state  of  your  nonl  with  whnC 
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It  was  before.  Make  the  experiment, 
iind  yon  wUl  see  bow.  Instead  of  a 
anriTt  u>8Tyi  and  depreaaed  couditlou, 
yon  wUI  be  bright,  merry,  and  Joyous. 
Live  thOB  for  a  aecond  and  a  tblrd 
week,  and  you  will  see  how  your  iplrlt' 
ual  gladnen  will  ever  grow  and  grow, 
nnd  not  only  will  your  work  not  fall 
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Into  disorder.  It  will  but  proei»er  more 
and  more. 

Only  try  tbls,  dear  brothers,  and  yon 
will  aee  tliat  the  doctrine  of  Love  Is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  words,  but  la  a 
reality — the  nearest,  most  Intelligible 
and  necessary  reality. 

Leo  ToUUv- 
(Tranalatei  Iv  Aylmer  Uovde.) 


A  YEAK  AMONGST  AMERICANS. 


tai  JXWB. 
New  Kork,  even  during  Ita  ante- 
natal existence  aa  New  Amsterdam, 
was  a  community  of  many  tongues, 
many  cuatoma,  and  many  faiths,  and 
had  wlthtu  and  near  its  cooflnea  a  pop- 
ulation speaking  18  dlSerent  languages. 
When  It  ceased  to  be  Dutch  and,  be- 
coming Bngllsh,  came  to  be  New  York, 
It  remained  hospitable  to  men  of  all 
races  and  was  recognized  as  "the  most 
polygenons  of  all  the  British  depend- 
encies In  North  America."  Now  that 
it  Is  neither  Dutch  nor  English,  It  Is 
still  conspicuously  cosmopolitan;  and 
to-day  New  York,  more  than  any  other 
city  that  la  or  ever  was,  otTers  new  and 
varied  ezempUflcaUoDB  of  the  age-long, 
world-wide  problem  of  the  contact  of 
diverse  racee  of  men.  The  cl^  la  a  mi- 
crocosm. Its  Bnropean  groups  nearly 
correspond,  numerically  to  the  rela- 
tive populations,  and  geographically  to 
the  relative  positions,  of  tUeIr  respect- 
ive nations  In  the  Old  World;  and  In 
addition  to  this  miniature  Europe  In 
New  York,  there  are  representative 
groups  from  all  other  continents  of  the 
globe.  Here,  the  Immigration  prob- 
lem assumes  Its  gravest  and  acutest 
form;  and  my  original  Impression  could 
find  no  more  apt  expression  than  In  a 
anttence  Itaelf  a  problem,  which  was 
wrung  from  an  American  author  of  the 
17th  century  by  the  vexed  question  of 
that  time: — 


If  the  whole  conclave  of  hell  can  ao 
compromise  exBdverse  and  diametrical 
contradictions  as  to  compoUtize  such  a 
multlmonstrous  maufrey  of  heteroclltea 
and  qnlcquldlibets  qaletly,  I  trust  I 
may  aay  with  all  humble  reverence 
they  can  do  more  than  the  Senate  of 
Heaven. 

Of  all  the  "maufrey"  of  Immigrants, 
Jews  are  held  to  be  the  most  "mum- 
monstrous"  as  they  certainly  are  the 
most  muldtudinous;  and  as  Jews,  es- 
pecially from  BuaslB,  are  flowing  Into 
America,  and  especially  Into  New  York, 
in  a  stream  of  rapidly  Increaalng  vol- 
ume, this  article  upon  the  Jews  in 
America  will  treat  chiefly  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  in  New  York — that  most  . 
Christian  city  whose  every  fifth  inhab- 
itant IB  a  Jew — who  will  be  the  deter- 
mining influence  on  Judaism  In  the 
New  World,  and  of  Judaism  on  this 
New  World. 

The  Russian  Pale,  which  waa  created 
In  1843.  Includes  the  old  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  the  north-west  provinces 
of  Russia  which  originally  belonged  to 
Poland.  The  Jews  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory number  only  about  S,000,000  In  a 
total  population  of  about  tt,G0O,0OO;  but 
as  they  are  not  allowed  to  own  or  cul- 
tivate land,  they  necessarily  crowd 
Into  and  congest  the  towns.  . . . 

The  voyage  acroaa  the  sea  seems  to 
these  modem  Jews  no  less  hazardous 
a  venture  than  their  fatbera'  Journey 
through  the  wildemesa;  but  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  Divine  guidance 
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and  protectton  and  come,  a  greot  bost, 
to  tbla  land,  wblch  slieody  bai  15  per 
cent  of  tbe  Jews  of  the  world,  wbo 
are  on]7  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
popnlstlon  of  tlie  world,  and  haa.  In 
New  York  alone,  800,000  members  of 
this  race— a  greater  number  tban  ever 
before  was  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  even  In  Jemsalem  In  ber  palot- 
leBt  days.  How,  then,  does  tt  fare  with 
them  here?  Do  they  find  America 
their  land  of  promise  or  are  they  Btlll 
"atrangen  and  wanderers  ae  all  their 
fathers  were"? 

One  moralDg,  during  my  residence 
In  tbe  Unlveralty  Settlement  in  New 
York,  in  tbe  heart  of  the  Ghetto,  as  I 
was  strolling  along  "tbe  Bowery,"  I 
saw  two  Jewish  children,  both  bonnle 
balms,  eagerly  scanning  a  "poster"  at 
tbe  door  of  a  Jewish  theatre.  Many 
people,  Jews  without  exception,  were 
pressing  In,  and  tbe  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren showed  that  they  had  tbe  desire 
but  not  the  means  to  Join  them.  In 
spite  of  the  Yiddish  Jargon  In  Hebrew 
characters  on  the  placard,  I  read  the 
announcement  of  n  matinie  "for  the 
children's  sake,"  and  I  offered  to  pay 
these  cblldren'B  way.  They  accepted 
on  condition  that  I  should  get  their 
parents'  consent  and  should  go  to  the 
entertainment  with  them — a  prudent 
and  proper  precaution  on  their  part. 
Tbe  parents  neither  spoke  nor  under- 
stood English,  but  I  mustered  up 
enough  Russian  to  convey  my  request; 
and  when  they  learnt  that  I  was  living 
In  the  Settlement  tbey  accepted  me  aa 
tchtttnie  tcMovet  (i.e.,  an  honorable 
man),  and  proved  their  confidence  In 
me  by  giving  permlasion  to  others  of 
their  children  than  those  whom  I  had 
Invited  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  me. 
I  was,  I  believe,  the  only  Shatgats 
(■'.«.,  Gentile)  and  my  companions  were 
tiie  only  chlldran  there.  My  Uttle 
knowledge  of  Yiddish  had  proved  a 
dangerous  thing;  tbe  title,  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  entertainment,  was  For 


the  OJUMrm't  Sake.  I  bad  expected 
a  pantomime;  but  It  was  a  tragedy  of 
Jewish  lite  in  New  York  that  had  been 
advertised,  and  tbe  children  showed 
appalling  famlliarltj-  with  the  scenes 
that  were  depicted  on  the  stage  and 
gravely  asenred  me,  out  of  their  own 
experleuce,  that  It  was  a  very  realistic 
play.  We  were  first  transported  to 
Russia  where  we  found  several  parents 
discussing  letters  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  America,  and  heard  them 
resolve  to  emigrate  there — "for  the 
children's  sake."  We  came  to  America 
with  a  band  of  Immigrants  and  settled 
In  New  York.  There  we  saw  the 
children  becoming  Amerlcanlied  Id 
speech,  In  manner,  and  tn  dress,  but 
becoming  also  de-Judalzed  In  religion 
and  morals — losing  their  own  souls 
while  they  gained  tbe  world.  And, 
finally  we  beheld  the  parents  heart- 
broken over  the  disastrous  resnlts  of 
their  experiment  and  heard  them  re- 
solve to  return  to  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion   In    Russia—-" for    tbe    children's 

I  hai-e  seen  many  Yiddish  plays 
since  then,  most  of  them  mere 
sketches,  bits  of  local  color  or  broad 
patches  of  caricature;  aad  although 
few  of  them  express  tbe  deepest  char- 
acteristics of  the  Americanized  Jews, 
or  grasp  more  tban  what  1b  exotic  and 
superficial  in  them,  yet  it  Is  not  with- 
out significance  that  all  tbe  characters 
in  the  end  come  to  actual  or  construct- 
ive grfef  owing  to  the  dlsint^ratlng 
and  demoralising  effect  of  their  new  en- 
vironment. And  now  that  I  have  had 
some  Insight  Into  their  Uvea  and  long- 
IngB,  their  secret  sorrows  and  Joys,  their 
many  shortcomings  and  crimes,  and  tbe 
meaning  of  tbem  all,  I  can  say,  with 
my  little  Jewish  friends,  that  these  are 
"very  reallatlc"  plays.  Of  course,  I 
have  seen  much  else  than  the  plays 
present  Much  else  1b  apparent  on 
the  surface,  and  Is  the  first  that  all, 
and  all  tbat  most  observers  ever  Bee; 
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and  there  is  general  complacency  ou 
the  part  of  native  Americana  as  they 
regard  the  Americanized  Jewa  tn  tbelr 
midst.  But  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
"Ghetto"  of  New  York  there  la  aa  deep 
a  atorm  and  BtresBof  homan  life,  and 
as  Intense  a  ferment  of  feeling,  as  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  Russian  pale.  I  have 
beard  Jewa  curse  America  bb  deeply  as 
ever,  even  by  Jews,  Russia  was  cursed; 
and  a  prominent  Jew,  who  has  spent 
bis  life  In  the  IntereBts  of  bis  race,  has 
told  me  that  he  has  heard  the  elders 
In  Israel  curse  Columbus  for  having 
discovered  America,  the  land  to  which 
they  came  and  from  which,  renouncing 
all  its  opportunities  of  material  gain, 
they  would  gladly  go  to  Bussia  again, 
with  their  children,  "for  the  children's 
sake,"  were  it  not  that,  owing  to  the 
Ensslan  closed  door,  they  tbemselveB 
cannot  go  back  although  they  would, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  open  doors  of 
America,  tbelr  children  would  not  go 
back  If  they  could. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Jews  are  the 
largest  productive  force  In  New  York 
tind  the  greatest  contributors  to  Its 
wealth;  and  although  many  of  them 
remain  In  poverty,  and  In  some  parts  of 
the  "Ghetto"  there  is  greater  over- 
crowding than  In  any  part  of  the 
"Pale,"  or,  Indeed,  of  the  world,  yet  In 
America  Jews  nowhere  crowd  the 
workhouse  nor  are  they  ever  n  aerioua 
drain  oq  private  charity.  Those  who 
amasB  great  fortunes  are  ct^npara- 
Uvely  few;  but  the  average  of  material 
well-being  Is  higher  than  that  which 
Jews  have  reached  elsewhere.  But  If 
to  all  everywhere,  then  especially  to 
Jews  in  America,  there  Is  danger  not 
only  In  the  possession,  but  also  In  the 
pursuit,  of  wealth.  The  Jew  must 
work  on  Saturday  and  so  violate  his 
Sabbath  and  disregard  the  services  of 
his  synagogue  if  be  is  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. Thus  he  begins  by  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission,  doing  what  be 
believes  he  ought  not  and  leaving  un- 
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done  what  he  believes  he  ought  to  do. 
"Ob,  If  you  knew,"  says  a  character  In 
"The  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  "If  you 
knew  how  young  lives  are  cramped  and 
shipwrecked  at  the  start  by  this  one 
curse  of  the  Sabbath!"  Many  of  the 
elder  Jews,  especially  those  from  Kns- 
Bla,  where  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
strictly  observed,  when  this  discovery 
comes,  make  an  heroic  sacrifice.  Prej- 
udice and  proscription,  depriving  them 
of  the  attractions  of  public  life  In  Bns- 
sla,  have  thrown  them  within  them- 
selves to  find  happiness  In  their  ideal- 
ized hopes;  and  rather  than  make  gain 
by  denying  their  faith,  they  leave  the 
factory  or  shop  in  which  they  have 
found  employment  and  spend  their  lives 
as  pedlars  In  order  that  th^  may  be 
free  to  keep  the  feasts  and  fasts,  the 
holy  days  and  holidays  appointed  by 
the  law.  But  tbeta:  children,  almost 
without  exception,  but  seldom  from 
conviction,  easily  surrender,  and  soon 
they  learn  to  despise  the  Ideals  as  well 
aa  the  practices  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  cherlab  in  the  Russian  Pale. 
A  very  learned  and  sagacious  Scotch- 
man, the  late  Thomas  Davidson,  who 
founded  In  London  the  Fabian  Society, 
which  be  left  when  It  was  captured  by 
Socialists,  and  who  wielded  remark- 
able Influence  In  the  New  York  Ghetto 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  had  the 
Insight  and  courage  to  direct  a  num- 
ber of  young  Jews  to  the  study  of  Goe- 
the's Fawt,  In  order,  as  he  said,  "to 
help  the  young  people  who,  amid  many 
difficulties  and  misgivings,  are  cross- 
ing the  desert  from  the  Egypt  of  spirit- 
ual bondage  to  the  Promised  Land  of 
Freedom  to  find  their  way  and  to  set- 
tle down  to  a  worthy  life  after  tbelr 
arrival."  The  atory  of  Gretchen  is 
that  of  many  daughters  of  Israel  lu 
New  York.  Their  nature,  their  Geist, 
as  Hephlstopheles  would  say,  Is  funda- 
mentally good,  like  hers,  and  would 
suffice  to  save  them  In  their  old  world 
but  is  InsufllcleDt  for  the  new  world  of 
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esperleace  to  wbicb  tbej  bave  come. 
Like  ber,  tbey  are  naive  wbere  tbey 
ongbt  to  be  wise,  chlldlsb  wbere  tbe; 
oagbt  to  be  experienced,  romantic 
wbere  tbej  ougbt  to  be  moral,  depend- 
ent npOQ  ontBlde  ritual  and  opluloo 
wbere  tbey  ought  to  be  aeV-polsed. 
And  all  tble,  In  their  case  aa  In  bers, 
is  tbe  result  of  tbe  medieval  training 
which  prevailed  In  Germany  In  Goe- 
the'b  days  and  prevails  in  Kaaelan 
Jewry  to  this  day,  In  the  synagogue, 
the  family,  and  the  society  of  the  Pale. 
Against  the  temptations  which  beset 
them  here  the  frail  external  but- 
tresses of  their  moral  life  are  power- 
less, and  before  tbey  win  any  Internal 
support  tbe  sad  experience  of  Gretcb- 
en'a  life  too  often  becomes  theirs;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  In  their  hearts, 
as  In  hers,  Ood  sits  In  tbe  form  of  a 
right  will,  and  that  therefore  ulti- 
mately, through  their  very  dlelDtegra- 
tlon,  they  will  redintegrate  themselves. 
And  may  we  not  also  hope  for  tbe  ulti- 
mate redintegration  of  Judaism  In 
America,  where  representatives  of  all 
the  countries  and  customs  of  the  disper- 
sion are  gathered  together?  Will  not  a 
new  Judaism  emerge,  full  of  promise 
both  for  tbe  Jew  and  for  humanity  at 
large,  when  the  breadth  and  practical- 
ity of  the  German  "Itefonned"  Jews, 
the  Idealism  and  spirituality  of  the 
Bnsslan  "Orthodox"  Jews,  and  the  sim- 
ple dignity  and  Intelligent  regard  for 
the  past  of  the  Portuguese  "Sephanllc" 
Jews  shall  have  fused  with  each  other 
and  blended  all  that  Is  best  In  "Gen- 
tile" culture  with  the  subllmltleB  oC  tbe 
ancient  faith? 

But  meanwhile  the  Jewish  parent 
whose  son,  having  abandoned  ortho- 
doxy, can  never  say  KaMUh  over  his 
parents'  grave,  and  whose  daughter 
even  has  become  Paiha  TttnAla,  a  sin- 
ner In  Israel,  sees  only  that  the  glory 
has  departed  from  his  home  and  his 
race.  On  the  night  of  the  Jewish 
Passover  feast  of  this  year  I  was  a 
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guest  In  a  Jewish  home,  I  had  come 
from  Russia,  and  therefore  If  I  could 
not  repay  hospitality  with  cMddiuA — 
i.e.,  some  new  thought  on  religious  top- 
ics or  some  Ingenious  explanatlous  of  a 
Biblical  or  talmudic  dlfhculty — as  was 
done  In  olden  days,  I  could  at  least 
give  my  hosts  some  news  of  their  own 
people  In  their  native  land.  In  Russia 
I  have  witnessed  many  touching  and 
Inspiring  religious  rites  In  Jewish 
homes.  Through  the  celebration  of 
these  during  many  generations  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  and  an  Idealized 
conception  of  family  life  has  become 
an  elevating  tradition,  linking  the  Jew 
with  a  golden  chain  to  his  fathers  tie- 
fore  him  and  to  all  in  bis  home,  and  1 
have  seen  a  poor  Jew,  the  object  of 
the  derision  of  the  "Gentiles"  outside, 
throw  oEF  bis  garb  of  shame  In  tbe 
home  and  clothe  himself  with  majesty 
and  authority  as  be  prepared  to  per- 
form the  religious  rites  of  hla  race. 
But  here,  on  tbe  Passover  occasion  to 
which  I  bave  referred,  wtiUe  tlie  pa- 
rents with  great  reverence  celebrated 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  by  solemn 
observance  of  the  prescribed  rites,  tbe 
son,  when  called  upon  to  take  the  matta 
or  unleavened  bread  and  pace  up  and 
down  the  room  with  It  In  symbolic  al- 
lusion to  the  escape  from  Pharaoh's 
bondage,  and  again,  midway  In  tbe 
service,  to  creep  outside  the  room  and 
then  return  to  typify  the  entrance  of 
Elijah  as  tbe  harbinger  of  the  Uessiab, 
flatly  refused,  and  he  was  upheld  by 
tbe  other  children,  who  openly  derided 
the  whole  ritual  and  the  memories  and 
hopes  which  it  was  Intended  to  Iccep 

IV. 

lUHiaBATIOV  AMD  BAOIAL  PBKJUDIOXS. 

Nowhere  Is  citizenship  a  harder 
problem  than  In  the  America  of  to-day; 
and  nowhere  Is  citizenship  more  heed- 
lessly   conferred.      Tbe    cosmopolitan 
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population,  dlTerse  In  langnage,  race, 
and  religion,  and  dlTided  and  aub- 
dlvlded  In  industrial  occupations  and 
InterestB,  haa  created  the  finest,  the 
moet  Intricate,  and  the  most  delicate 
of  all  worlds.  In  which  failure  as  a 
citizen  InTolves  greater  disaster  than 
tn  any  narrower  and  simpler  world, 
wblle  success  demands  a  more  sensl- 
tlve  moral  judgment,  a  more  creative 
Imagination,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
meaning  and  dignity  of  life.  Yet  so 
far  from  any  adequate  attempt  being 
made  eltber  to  keep  immigrants  out  of 
the  couutrr,  or,  when  they  have  been 
let  in,  to  fashion  them  into  capable  cit- 
izens, tbey  are  freely  admitted  and 
then  are  sharply  shnt  off  by  racial  prej- 
udices from  the  opportuslty  of  their 
amplest  personal  development 

This  prejudice  asserts  itself  against 
the  Jews.  Certainly,  It  is  not  as  In- 
tense as  that  against  which.  In  other 
countries  and  In  earlier  times,  the  Jew 
has  stood  helpleae  and  dismayed  and 
well-nigh  speechless.  No  more  has  be 
to  endure  great  personal  disrespect  and 
mockery;  no  more  Is  he  subjected  to 
positive  ridicule  and  humiliation.  Yet 
prejudice  against  him  exists  and  must 
be  accepted  as  a  fact,  deplorable  In  Its 
extent  and  fraught  with  Incalculable 
danger.  And  even  la  America  Jews, 
not  excepUng  the  most  successful, 
many  of  whom  I  have  closely  scruti- 
nized, fall  to  shake  themselves  entirely 
free  from  the  traces  of  self -questioning, 
self-disparagement,  and  lowering  of 
Ideals  which  ever  accompany  repres- 
Blon  and  are  bred  In  men  who  live  In 
an  atmosphere  of  contempt,  however 
carefully  It  may  be  veiled. 

Evidence  of  a  vast  prejudice  abounds 
on  every  hand.  It  finds  eipresslon  in 
the  term  "Sheeny,"  which  Is  American 
for  Jew.  "Do  you  think  that  I  wonld 
go  and  hear  a  Sbeeny  talk?"  an  Amer- 
ican, whom  I  had  not  supposed  to  be  il- 
liberal, asked  me,  not  without  scorn, 
when  I  had  suggested  that  he  should 


come  with  me  to  a  "Reformed"  syna- 
gogue to  bear  a  famous  Rabbi  preach. 
"The  house  la  full  to  overflowing,"  1 
overheard  an  hotel  clerk  say  to  an 
applicant  for  a  room  who,  like  myself, 
had  neglected  to  make  arrangements 
In  advance  of  arrival.  Rut  when  those 
who  were  behind,  and  of  whom  I  was 
one,  were  preparing  to  go  elsewhere, 
we  were  told  that  there  was  accommo- 
dation for  us  all.  At  tbe  coat  of  a  lie 
the  clerk,  acting  under  orders,  had  pro- 
tected us  from  contact  with  a  Jew.  .  . . 
In  many  cities,  as,  for  example,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  property  In  the  best 
residential  districts  cannot  be  acquired 
by  a  Jew,  and  any  other  who  buys 
must  come  under  legal  obligation  not 
to  sell  or  lease  "to  boarding-house- 
keepers or  Jews." 

Everywhere  that  men  are  there  la  a 
natural  claaterlog  of  social  grades.  In 
this  there  Is  not  necessarily  any  vio- 
lation nf  democratic  equality.  Just  as 
there  Is  none  In  giving  to  each  man  a 
coat  that  flta  instead  of  giving  to  all 
men  coats  of  one  size.  But  where  so- 
cial groupings  and  social  ostracisms 
are  determined  by  race  distinctions, 
and  racial  prejudices  exclude  men 
from  society  for  which  they  are  person- 
ally fit,  tbe  great  democratic  principles 
— liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality— are 
all  denied,  and  especially  fraternity, 
wblch  Is  the  test  and  touchstone  of 
democratic  power  and  progress.  To 
give  universal  liberty  Is  to  afford  every 
man  the  blgliest  possible  scope  for  the 
play  and  development  of  his  personal- 
ity. Equality  also  means  exactly  that; 
and  racial  prejudice,  which  Is  Itself  the 
denial  of  fraternity,  denies  to  all  who 
are  prejudged  exactly  that  liberty  and 
that  equality.  American  democracy, 
weighed  In  the  balances  which  Immi- 
grants provide,  is  found  wanting.  As 
voters  they  are  of  interest  to  the  un- 
principled politicians  who  tend  to  de- 
form them.  When  as  men  they  claim 
access  to  those  by  whom  they  might  be 
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transformed  they  are  repulsed.  Tbey 
BSk  for  bread  and  are  given  a  stone. 
And  votes  are  as  dangerous  weapons  la 
the  hands  of  men  to  whom  fnll  oppor- 
tnnltr  of  becoming  enlightened,  hon- 
est, and  patriotic  has  been  denied  as 
atones  were  in  a  sling  which  a  Jew 
called  David  used  with  deadly  effect. 

Against  all  alien  groups,  and  not 
against  Jews  alone,  pre}ndlce  exists; 
and  for  each  class  a  ccmtemptuous 
name  has  been  coined  and  is  in  com- 
mon Qse.  "Bvea  the  Americanized 
child,"  a  prominent  social  worker  says, 
"copies  the  contemptuous  attitude  to- 
wards foreigners  wblch  be  sees  all 
about  him,  and  so  disrespect  of  aged 
parents  who  have  bad  no  chance  of 
becoming  Americanized  is  learned;  and 
the  social  results  are  most  serious." 
When  I  come  to  treat  speclslly  of  the 
Southern  States  I  shall  have  to  deal 
fully  with  the  negro  problem,  which 
iB  a  race  problem.  Here  I  refer  to  it 
simply  in  Its  relation  to  immigration, 
which  is  our  present  theme.  Owing 
to  new  economic  forces  which  are  at 
work  in  the  South,  there  is  a  demand 
for  Immigrants;  and  In  all  the  States, 
from  Virginia  to  Texas,  an  earnest  and 
systematic  effort  la  being  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  come.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion recently  appointed  by  Congress  la 
reported  to  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  a  large  Influx  of  European  immi- 
grants to  the  South  would  occasion  "a 
clash"  between  them  and  the  negroes. 
There  is  as  great  danger  from  the  mi- 
grattoo  of  laborers  from  the  Northern 
to  the  SoQthem  States.  Nortberaers 
have  always  claimed  to  be  dominated 
by  higher  ethical  principles  than  South- 
erners In  reference  to  the  negro.  But 
fnnda  mental  race  antipathy  exists  In 
the  North;  and  if  it  Is  not  accompanied 
by  friction,  tlut  is  simply  because  there 
Is  little  social  and  political  contact  of 
the  two  races.  When,  and  in  pnqxff- 
tlOTi  H,  such  c<mtact  comes,  the  North- 
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emer,  who  has  not  the  Southerner's 
comprehension  of  the  negroes,  shows 
himself  less  tolerant  of  their  faults 
and  more  hostile  to  tlietr  claims  than 
ever  the  Southerner  was.  The  uegro 
problem  is  ever  shifttng  Its  phsses,  and 
now  that  Industrial  prosperity  Is  at- 
tracting the  working  classes  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Immigrants  from 
abroad  to  the  Southern  States,  the 
race  feud  in  the  South  Is  slowly  be- 
coming one  between  the  Northerners, 
who  fought  to  free  the  slave,  and  the 
negro  whom,  with  shedding  of  blood, 
they  freed;  and  the  Northerners  now 
have  alien  immigrants  and  tlie  negroes 
have  their  old  Southern  "masters"  as 
their  respective  alUea.  .  .  . 

Immigration  from  Oriental  countries 
has  attracted  attention  by  reason  of 
recent  events  at  San  Francisco.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  economic  demands  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  immigrants  are 
so  few  that  they  threaten  the  economic 
standard  of  living  for  the  working 
classes  of  the  community.  The  argu- 
ment has  special  force  in  a  country 
tliat  has  a  high  protective  tariff.  If  the 
wage-earners  cannot  Import  cheap 
goods,  the  capitalist  should  not  be  free 
to  import  cheap  labor  from  abroad. 
Protection  should  be  Cor  the  equal 
beoeflt  of  all  classes.  But  the  de- 
mands of  the  labor  unions  are  rein- 
forced by  race  prejudice,  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  Indignities  and 
insults  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
Immigrants  from  China  and  Japan;  and 
the  Outiook,  one  of  the  least  sensational 
of  all  American  Journals,  says  that  an 
attempt  Is  being  made  to  build  along 
the  Pacific  a  wall  of  racial  prejudice, 
more  enduring  than  the  famous  Chi- 
nese Wall,  to  prevent  all  free  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  Intercourse  t>e- 
tween  this  Western  nation  and  those 
nations  of  the  Bast.  In  Ban  Francisco 
I  found  a  "Japanese-Konmn  Excluslm 
League";  and  at  Seattle  I  learned  that 
this  league  had  sent  Its  representattve, 
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Mr.  A.  B.  Fowler,  to  orsanlze  branches 
tbere  and  In  otber  parts  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  OoUier't  Maoazine 
oC  September  28  I  find  a  description  or 
tbls  man: — "A  labor  agitator — Japan- 
eae  his  speclaltr-  He  has  a  compel- 
ling kind  of  crude  eloquence,  and  bis 
one  idea  la — hatred  of  the  Oriental." 
This  race  hatred  bnms  fiercely  along 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  It  reaches 
to  Caaada,  as  recent  events  have 
shown  with  sUrtllng  effect  The  Tim^ 
has  been  reproved  by  the  American 
Press  for  suggesting  that  the  disturb- 
ances at  Vancouver  had  been  fomented 
by  agitators  from  America.  But  In  the 
Issue  of  OolUer'g  to  which  1  have  al- 
ready referred,  "Will  Irvln,"  an  Amer- 
ican writer,  In  a  special  article  upon 
"The  Japanese  and  the  Pacific  Coast," 
says: — "The  anti-Japanese  feeling  in 
Vancouver  was  Fowler's  opportunity. 
He  crossed  the  line  and  helped  to  found 
the  Anti-AslaUc  Society  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  In  Vancouver  he  arranged 
a  grand  demonstration  and  parade  for 
September  7." 

I  do  not  make  these  quotations 
oither  to  accuse  America  or  to  e:ccu»e 
Canada.  My  aim  Is  to  show  that  Im- 
migration is  more  than  an  American 


problem.  It  Is  a  world  problem.  As 
such  Its  effective  regulation  Is  only  to 
be  found  In  International  treaties.  It 
Is  probable  that,  after  the  Committee 
upon  Immigration  has  submitted  its 
report  to  Congress,  President  Boosevelt 
will  call  an  International  conference  to 
consider  the  whole  subject  Italy  pro- 
posed such  a  plan  informally  some 
years  ago,  and  Greece  and  Sweden  are 
known  to  be  ready  to  Join  the  Powers 
In  some  agreement  that  wlil  check  the 
emigration  of  their  citizens.  America, 
as  the  country  which  receives  the  most 
Immigrants,  would  have  the  beet  right 
to  be  heard  at  such  a  coafereace;  but, 
unfortunately,  America  does  not  know 
her  own  mind.  There  are  Bestrlction- 
1st  Selectionist  and  Excluslouist 
camps;  and,  perhaps,  In  the  multitude 
of  counsellwB  wisdom  will  be  found. 
But  there  are  no  Expulslonlsts;  and  It 
is  certain  that  the  millions  of  Immi- 
grants already  In  America  are  here  to 
remain.  The  Immediate  need,  there- 
fore, is  that  these  should  be  American- 
ized. Social  settlemeats  and  other 
agencies,  especially  the  public  schools, 
are,  without  prejudice,  addressing 
themselves  to  this  task. 

An  OooMloHal  Correspondent. 
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of  our  tale,  life  for  the  two  chief  ac- 
tors In  It  would  never  again  be  what 
It  was  before  the  meeting  In  the  old 
school.  Something  was  Irrevocably 
lost,  some  other  thing  everlastingly 
gained. 

Barabel.  in  the  still  hours  of  that 
night  tried  to  think  out  the  calamity, 
to  understand  what  had  happened  and 
what  must  be  done.  She  was  no 
dreamer  like  ber  father;  but  from  him, 
the  sensitive  Bard,  she  had  inherited 
a  power  of  comprehending  the  moods 
and  feelings  of  others  that  made  her 
in  lighter  hours  a  charming  companion. 


BABABKL   MAKKI 

Human  experience  has  its  recnrrlug 
seasons — spring,  summer,  autumn, 
winter,  then  spring  again.  If,  as  the 
song  reminds  us.  It  Is  not  always  May, 
neither  Is  it  always  December.  Yet  in 
human  life  each  season  leaves  a  mark 
that  no  other  will  efface.  The  storms 
of  winter  rend  the  rocks,  and  when 
summer  comes  the  fissures  will  be 
there  stUl,  however  many  are  the  new 
flowers  that  have  begun  to  thrive  in 
their  shadow.    Whatever  be  the  ending 
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4LDd  now  pressed  upon  ber  heavily  ID' 
deed. 

The  blow  Angas  Bard  had  dealt  the 
BOB  of  the  man  he  hated  had  fallen 
where  he  had  not  Intended.  Barabel's 
youth  lay  buried  under  it  Hence- 
forth the  wwld  would  be  to  her  no 
playground  tor  the  happy-hearted,  but 
a  place  of  dread  realltlea,  worn  b;  the 
toll  and  Borrow  of  baffled  and  weary 
men,  wet  with  the  tears  of  wom^n.  In 
this  hour  she  did  not  shrink  from  the 
troth.  She  loved  Colhi  Stewart— had 
always  loved  him — would  always  love 
him.  All  love's  llghtBomenesa,  all 
womanly  aulbbllng  with  herself,  all 
the  pride  that  was  second  nature  with 
ho:,  seemed  child's-play  or  worse.  11 
tormented  her  to  think  that  but  for 
these  things  what  had  happened  might 
never  have  happened.  "If  her  father 
had  known  the  truth  about  Colin,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "he  would  never  have 
done  what  he  did.  How  could  he 
know?  What  could  he  eipect  from 
Allan's  son?  Why  had  he  never  beard 
from  ber  in  these  two  months  as  much 
as  the  mention  of  Colln's  name?  What 
silly  school-girl  cowardice  had  sbe 
yielded  to,  when  plain  friendship  and 
gratitude  demanded  something  better 
and  braver?  Two  years  a«o-^a  year 
ago — she  would  not  have  heard  any 
one  speak  of  Allan  and  Allan's  house 
as  her  father  had  done,  and  have  al- 
lowed Allan's  son  to  be  banned  with 
the  rest  "It  is  I  who  have  always 
brou^t  trouble  upon  blm,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "That  Is  not  what  I  wished, 
Indeed,  bat  that  is  what  I  bave  done." 

Deep  In  the  girl's  beart  was  a  been 
pang  of  disappointment  that  Colin  bad 
not  defended  himself. — that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  beaten,  and  bad 
not  been  able  to  say  a  word.  In  the 
same  position  Ur.  Itory  would  not  have 
been  baffled.  In  some  way  or  other  be 
would  have  wrested  victory  from  the 
Jaws  of  defeat.  She  had  thought  Co- 
lin conid  do  the  same.      All  through 
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her  fiitlier's  speech  it  had  beeu  ber  one 
hope. — sbe  had  been  almost  confident. 
Well,  he  had  not  done  it;  he  bad  broken 
down;  he  bad  not  been  able  to  say  or 
do  anything;  he  had  not  the  strength 
she  thought 

Does  the  reader  look  dubious  here, 
spying  that  Love  ot)8erveB  no  wealuiess. 
Is  blind  to  the  suggestion  of  a  detect? 
Ah,  my  friend,  sbe  may  be  blind  long, 
but  she  win  not  be  blind  always.  Locdc 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  your  soul  It 
you  would  keep  this  guest,  for  some 
day  her  eyes  will  become  clear  from 
glamor,  the  veil  of  ber  Illusion  will  be 
rent  at  last,  and  she  will  see  us  for 
what  we  are.  Poor,  erring,  faulty  mor- 
tals!— pray  Qod  that  when  the  day 
comes  she  may  see  that  in  us  from 
which  she  will  not — need  not — dare  not 
— turn  away. 

Barabel  was  practical.  She  was 
consumed  by  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, to  find  some  ItK^hole  through 
which  light  could  come.  It  was  her 
instinct  to  make  the  best  of  the  worst 
situation.  If  an  earthquake  shattered 
her  dwelling,  next  day  she  would  be 
found  building  a  log-cabin  of  the  rem- 
nants. She  might  suder,  hut  it  was 
not  in  ber  to  despair.  Such  black 
moods  as  threatened  Colin  at  times  she 
only  knew  by  sympathy.  On  this 
nlgbt  sbe  divined  his,  only  to  turn  pas- 
sionately to  the  search  for  a  remedy. 
Bomethlng  told  her  be  had  reached  the 
crucial  hour  of  bis  life.  She  said  to 
herself  as  she  remembered  hia  strug- 
gles, his  patience,  his  sacrlllces  from 
the  days  of  bis  boyhood  until  now,  that 
if  Boronach  Indeed  cast  him  out  at 
this  time,  be  would  never  again  be 
the  same  man,  he  would  never  become 
what  Ur.  Corbett  and  the  others  ex- 
pected and  hoped  he  would  become. 
Tet,  what  else  could  happen?  Sbe 
knew  her  father's  bitterness  now;  sbe 
knew  what  the  people  were  when  they 
were  roused;  thefr  old  hatred  of  Allan 
overflowed  for  the  time — perhaps  for 
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all  time — upon  bis  bod;  there  were  not 
balf  B  dozen  men  In  Boronach  who 
would  vote  now  for  the  man  ttiej  clam- 
ored tor  jesterday;  and  though  Boro- 
nach was  a  small  part  ol  the  constlta- 
eocf,  us  far  as  population  went,  she 
knew  Colin  too  well  to  tbinli  he  would 
continue  to  stand  for  bis  native  place 
after  what  had  happened.  If  her  fa- 
ther stood,  it  would  be  as  much  as  bis 
life  was  worth.  Yet  he  might  yield 
to  tbe  people,  regardless  of  that.  The 
outlook  was  darli  every  way.  "What 
can  I  do?"  she  kept  saying  to  herself. 
"What  can  I  do?      What  can  I  do?" 

Birds  twittered  In  the  dawn.  The 
small  window,  wide  open  to  the  air,  let 
in  tbe  fresh  breath  of  the  sea.  Sun- 
rise crept  into  tbe  hollow;  the  j^le 
whin-bushes  began  to  btaze  golden; 
between  green  birch  and  gray  stone 
tbe  little  river  glowed  ruddy.  Lambs 
gambolled  on  heather  cobwebbed-  with 
dew;  tbe  sounds  of  sheep  bleatlug, 
birds  singing,  bees  humming,  heralded 
a  new  day.  The  icy  grip  at  the  girl's 
heart  loosened.  A  kind  of  terror  at 
the  weight  of  the  Iniierltance  Allan's 
cruelt7,  Mr.  Alexander's  folly,  bad  left 
to  tbe  man  she  loved  had  been  haunt- 
ing her  alt  nlgbt,  drying  up  tbe  foun- 
tain of  tier  tears.  Now  tbe  spell 
broke,  and  she  cried  like  a  child. 
There  was  tbe  Fathv  in  Heaven,  He 
would  help  them,  "We  are  Thy  chil- 
dren!" she  cried.  "We  are  Thy  chil- 
dren after  all."  She  saw  all  at  once 
a  plain  path  out  of  the  labyrinth,  tbe 
one  thing  for  Colin  to  do.  She 
doubted  bis  doing  it;  feared  It  was  tbe 
last  road  be  would  take,  yet  so  sure 
was  sbe  of  its  rightnesB  that  she  vowed 
her  prayers  and  efforts  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  bim.  He  must  stand.  He 
most  stand  in  spite  of  everything. 

On  the  Bard  tbe  excitement  and  ex- 
ertion of  tbe  nlgbt  before  told  heavily. 
He  appeared  In  tbe  morning  looking  so 
white  and  111  that  Auntie  Glen  and  Kp- 
ple,    aa    well    as    bis   daughter,    were 
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alarmed  about  iiim.  Barabel  made 
him  a  strengthening  concoction  ot 
beaten  egg  and  cream;  and  with  one 
of  those  small  humors  that  run  Uke  a 
thread  through  life,  tbe  man  who  bad 
dealt  overnight  a  death-blow  to  tbe 
hopes  of  two  young  persons  was  waited 
upon  by  one  of  them  with  restoratives 
for  himself.  It  was  not  until  break- 
fast was  almost  over,  and  he  had  be- 
gun to  look  a  little  less  haggard,  that 
Auntie  Olen  meotloued  tbe  meeting. 
She,  too,  had  forborne  to  speak  to  him 
of  Colin.  The  wise  old  woman  tiad 
made,  for  other  reasons,  tbe  same  mis- 
take as  Barabel  liad  done.  Knowing 
tbe  bitter  feeling  Angus  tiad  for  Allan, 
she  bad  fancied  any  pleading  for  hie  son 
«on)d  do  more  harm  than  good.  Sh» 
had  trusted,  to  personal  contact  between 
the  two,  and  bad  made  sure  that  all 
prejudice  would  melt  before  that, — few 
Auntie  Glen,  too,  Iiad  unbouoded  confi- 
dence In  Colin.  At  tbe  time  of  Wli- 
ISam's  death  they  had  all  leaned  upon 
lilm.  She  had  ber  own  ideas  about 
Barabel  and  Colin,  and  was  flnnly  per- 
suaded tliat  no  other  young  man  could 
hold  a  candle  to  tbe  latter. 

"What  Is  yoor  mind  now  about  Ur. 
Colin?"  she  asked  btm,  her  broad, 
shrewd,  good-humored  face  beaming 
under  the  white  frills  of  ber  cap.  She 
was  In  all  Ignorance  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened. 

The  Bard's  sensitive  nostrils  quiv- 
ered. "I  have  no  mind  about  him," 
he  answered  quickly.  "I  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  him  than  that  be  Is  iil» 
father's  son.  It  Is  enougb  for  me,  and 
It  should  be  enougb  tor  any  one  be- 
longing to  Boronach," 

Auntie  Glen  grew  grave.  "Were  yon 
not  pleased,  then,  with  wtiat  tie  said 
lost  night?" 

AoguB  isughed  dryly.  "He  said 
nothing  last  night, — I  think  he  will  say 
very  little  In  this  place  again." 

Barabel  rose  qnletly  from  the  table. 
The  meal  was  ended,  bat  AunUe  Glen 
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did. Dot  mt  tlU  Blie  knew  wbat  had 
taken  place  tbe  nlgbt  before.  "Uod 
forgive  you,"  abe  aald  wben  be  told 
her.  Her  health;  old  cheeha  lo«t  a 
Uttle  of  their  color.  She  glanced 
qnlckly  at  Barabel. 

The  Bard  looked  angry.  "Baa  he 
bewitched  you?"  he  aald  teatllf.  "It  is 
well  known  bow  smooth-tongued  hia 
grandfather  was.  Why  will  you  trust 
that  family?  What  cauae  have  you? 
Is  It  Into  tbe  banda  of  Allan's  aon  you 
would  pot  Boronacb?" 

"AngUB  Orant,"  anawercd  the  old 
woman  atoutly,  "we  have  enough  to  do 
to  anawer  Cor  our  own  sins  without 
calling  to  mind  the  slna  of  thoae  that 
went  before  us.  Tbe  Almighty  will 
look  to  that.  Ton  do  not  know  tbla 
lad,  but  we  know  him.  We  could 
never  tell  to  any  one  what  he  was  to 
UM  tbe  time  William  died,  and  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Boronacb  have  poor  memories 
If  they  forget  what  be  did  for  tbem  the 
year  tbe  crop  failed." 

Epple's  Tolce,  grown  quavering  and 
old.  broke  In.  "William  hud  a  warm 
heart  to  him  In  past  times.  Since  our 
own  was  taken  from  us,  there  waa  no 
young  lad  be  had  tbe  mind  to,  he  bad 
to  Colin,  Many  and  many  a  night  be 
sat  here  with  us  over  the  Qre.  We 
sbouIdD't  forget  that,  or  the  time  be 
waa  all  night  In  tbe  hills  aenrcblng  for 
Barabel  In  the  mlat" 

Tbe  Bard  started.  "Wbat!"  he  cried. 
"Barabel!  Wbat  had  he  to  do  with 
Barabel?" 

He  glanced  round  at  tbe  three  women, 
bis  face  lluBblug.  Tbe  girl  would  lutve 
answered  him,  but  he  turned  round 
and  croaaed  the  pasaage  Into  the  parlor, 
and  after  a  little,  called  for  her.  He 
abat  the  door  when  abe  entered  and 
■at  down  where  he  could  face  her. 
"Barabelf  he  aald,  apeaklng  with  tbe 
ezGltemant  which  affected  him  so  read- 
By — "wbat  Is  thla?  what  has  he  to  do 
wltb  you?  Is  tbwe  anything  between 
Allan's  son  and  my  daughter?" 
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"No,"  she  auBWeriMl  iiiileily,  her  face 
paling,  "there  la  nothing — nothing  of 
wbat  you  are  afraid  of— nothing,"  she 
added  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "bnf  klnd- 
nesa  and — and  gratitude.  1  hope  I 
shall  not  forget  that." 

He  groaned.  "It  yon  knew  what  I 
have  suffered,  you  would  not  speak  of 
hiadness,"  be  said.  "Yon  were  there 
last  night.  Yon  know  what  aina  that 
family  committed  against  Boronacb. 
You  know  who  sent  me  to  be  a  stranger 
In  a  Btr'ange  land.  How  Is  It  I  come 
back,  after  my  labor  that  you  know  of, 
to  find  my  own  daughter  agahwt  me, 
and  for  that  man's  son?" 

BaratMl  sat  down  0H»alte  Um.  Her 
soft  momlng-gown  ahowed  the  graceful 
lines  of  her  figure:  her  eyea  beM  cour- 
age, compaaslon,  some  higb  feeling  or- 
pnrpose  that  posaeased  her. 

"Father,"  she  aald,  "I  am  not  agnUtat 
you.  I  shall  never  be  agalnat  70& — do 
not  think  1  conld  be.  And  I  am  for  the 
people.  I  have  been  among  them  all 
my  life,  and  I  think  1  know  tbem  as 
well  as  any  one  does,  and  I  love  tbem 
—after  all,  1  love  them.  But,  father,  1 
should  not  be  your  daughter  If  I  could 
see  InJuBtice  done  and  keep  quiet." 

"Injustice!"  he  laughed  bitterly, 
dmmming  on  the  table  with  his  flt^re. 
"Is  It  hiJusUce  to  Allien  S^ewaft?:' 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  ber  color  ebb- 
ing a  little,  "not  to  Allan.  But  we 
sbould  have  told  yon — I  blame  m;aeU 
I  did  not  tell  yon  before  last  night— 
that  Allan'a  son  la  not  like  Allan." 

"Are  you  a  Judge?"  be  said  dryly. 

She  looked  up  with  aome  pride.  "I 
think  I  ought  to  be,"  abe  said.  "I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life,  and  I  think  there 
la  no  oQe  person  I  do  not  kuf^w.  ,^nd 
I  have  the  canae  of  tbe  people  at  my 
heart,  and  I  know  who  eon  aid  tbem, 
and  that  la  why  I  blame  myself  for 
last  night — for  not  telling  yon — for  let- 
ting auch  a  mistake  be  made." 

He  moved  restlessly,  wltb  an  wagry 
gesture.      That  waa  the  woM  tbe  Btr- 
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g«aiit  had  QBed,  both  lu  speaking  to 
ttae  peofde  a.nd  afterwards  wbeo  be  bad 
a  word  witb  blmsdf.  Mr.  H'Pbersan 
tjxim  QeodquarterB  bad  used  It  also. 
It  annoyed  him. 

"I  moat  t«ll  you  now,"  said  the  girl 
ateadfaatly,  "and  you  will  underBtand." 

She  began  telling  htm  about  Colin, 
beginning  from  the  time  be  was  a  boy 
and  went  after  ber  up  the  rock;  bow 
Ih>  had  sent  the  message  to  William; 
bow  he  bad  gone  to  Ur.  Rory  about 
the  catetiblelug  and  another  thing  she 
had  never  mentioned  before;  bow  be 
bad  told  her  the  resolution  be  had 
made  to  undo,  If  be  could,  some  of  the 
mischief  fats  family  liad  done  In  Boro- 
nach.  The  Bard  sat  looking  on  tbe 
floor.  He  was  angry  and  anxious,  yet 
be  would  not  Interrupt  Bsrabel,  and 
out  blmself  In  the  wrong  by  refusing  to 
listen.  80  he  got  tbe  story  of  Mr. 
Corbett  and  tbe  legacy  and  tbe  ambi- 
tious boy's  pride  in  It,  and  then  tbe 
winter  of  famine  and  tbe  use  be  put  it 
to,  and  afterwards  tbe  visit  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  tbe  factor,  and  how  be 
KOt  aeed-potatoes  Into  Boronacb.  Bara- 
bel  told  It  as  quietly  as  thongh  sbe 
tvere  speaking  of  a  stranger,  and  what 
she  told  had  Its  effect  Against  his 
will  the  Bard  was  forced  to  see  that 
this  was  not  what  he  bad  expected 
of  Allan's  son.  He  became  more  and 
more  angry.  He  would  not  admit  to 
himself  What  be  saw. 

"Wlien  I  was  In  Edinborgb  two  win- 
ters Bgo,"  said  tbe  girl.  "I  heard  about 
Him.  He  knows  about  tbe  poor  peo- 
ple there.  He  goes  among  them,  and 
writes  about  their  houses,  and  what 
can  be  done  for  them.  1  have  never 
heard  bim  speak,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  he  has  spokeu  at  great  meetings 
about  tbese  things  as — aa  no  one  else 
can  do. '  Father,  do  you  not  see  what 
be  might  do  for  Boronach?  If  the 
things  we  want  were  done,  does  It  mat- 
ter'if  the  man  who  helped  to  do  tlieui 
Were  Allan's  son?" 
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Angns  bad  risen.  He  was  1 
about  tbe  room.  "It  seems  be  baa  a 
good  advocate  In  my  boose,"  he  aald 
with  feeling. 

Barabel  was  silent  Tbe  Bard  con- 
tinned  his  pacing  for  some  time,  then 
be  plunged  Into  speech  again. 

"I  am  not  doubting  that  you  bare 
the  pe<vle'a  cause  at  heart,"  he  said, 
speaking  more  gently.  "Qod  pity 
Boronach  If  you  have  not.  But  yon 
are  not  like  other  women,  Barabel. 
Ton  are  my  daughter.  I  have  given 
my  life  to  one  object  and  ail  that  1 
have  done  for  you  was  done  so  that 
you  might  continue  what  I  will  begin. 
You  will  be  Lady  of  Boronach,  but 
you  will  hold  tbe  land,  not  for  yourself. 
but  for  the  people."  He  was  silent 
again  for  a  little,  then  be  stopped  be- 
fore ber.  "Is  It  the  cause  only  you  are 
speaking  for?"  he  said  Impetuously. 
"Tell  me  again—la  there  nothing  be- 
tween you  and  Allan's  son?  Wtiat- 
ever  he  Is,  Barabel,  I  would  rather  see 
you  in  your  grave  than  see  you  hlM 
wife, — than  see  Boronach  go  back  to 
that  family." 

Barabel  stood  up.  '*There  is  nothing." 
sbe  said,  meeting  his  eyes  bravely — 
"there  will  never  be  anything — you 
need  not  be  afraid." 

Tbe  Bard  laid  bis  hand  on  her  ami 
with  some  compunction.  "Lassie,"  tie 
said,  "I  should  have  believed  you." 

"Pather,"  sbe  asked  quickly,  "you 
did  not— yon  will  not— stand  yourself  t" 

"No."  be  answered;  "I  dare  not — the 
macblne  Is  too  near  wearing  out." 

Tbe  answer  took  a  weight  off  ber 
mind,  though  there  was  a  reminder  of 
sorrow  in  the  end  of  It. 

"You  think  I  am  bard."  he  went 
on,  defending  himself.  "That  la  be- 
cause yon  do  not  know.  The  young 
will  not  understand:  we  may  tell  them 
what  we  like,  but  they  will  not  come 
luck  with  US  to  old  years  and  feel 
what  we  felt.  Did  I  have  any  peace 
from  that   man   when    T    wnn  young, 
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Barabel?  Did  I  not  watcU  my  own 
lumae  barnlaK  before  mj  eyes  and  one 
belplesB  on  tbe  deck  of  tbe  sblp? 
Wbb  not  that  aplte?  Am  I  to  come 
back  at  laat  to  tay  own  land  to  speak 
soft  words  about  that  family — to  lla- 
ten  to  praise  of  the  son,  and  take  him 
under  my  own  roof,  as  If  he  weiv  the 
son  of  my  brother?" 

"Ah,  no!"  she  cried,  her  voice  break- 
ing a  little.  "Ah,  no! — only  do  not  op- 
pose him.  fatber.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  Boronach — tor  tbe  people. 
Ask  Mr.  Rory  if  I  am  not  right;  ask 
Sergeant  M'Alastar  or  Sandy  Morrl- 
Bon." 

The  Bard  sank  Into  a  chair  again, 
rannlog  bfs  hand  through  his  curls 
and  looking  on  the  floor.  "I  wish  you 
had  put  your  confidence  somewhere 
else,"  he  said  wearily,  "I  wish  you 
bad  showed  some  regard  for  me  In  the 
friends  you  made." 

In  her  quick  impulsive  way  the  girl 
slipped  down  on  tier  knees  benlde  hla 
chair  and  put  her  hand  on  his.  "Ah." 
she  said,  tears  In  her  eyes,  "we  did  not 
think  of  these  things  when  wf  were 
children,  father.  We  were  like  brother 
and  sister — we  had  no  understanding 
of  feuds.  Surely  you  will  forgive  hb 
tot  that.  And  now," — she  drew  a 
quick  breath. — "now  I  see  It  Ih  dllfer- 
ent  I  see  tbe  past  cannot  lie  put 
away,  and  If  you  will  not  opposu  Co- 
lin, If  yon  will  leave  the  people  to  vote 
as  they  please  about  him.  you  will  not 
be  troubled  with  any  friendship  be- 
tween us.    [  do  not  think  be  will  ever 


come  to  your  house, — I  tblnk  there  is 
no  danger  of  that.  Dear,  It  wonid  be 
only  Justice,  and — and  we  should  for- 
give our  enemies.  We  will  not  need 
any  friends,  you  and   I,  except  each 

Angus  covered  his  eyes  with  bis 
hand.  "You  are  n  good  girl,"'  he  said 
In  a  low  voice.  Presently  he  kissed 
her  with  some  tenderness.  "Lassie! 
lassie!"  he  said,  and  sighed  heavily. 
"It  Is  Just  gall  to  me  to  think  that  Al- 
lan's son  would  be  cbosea  for  Member, 
and  to  bear  my  daughter  speaking  lor 
him.  It  is  not  In  my  nature  to  pnt 
the  past  from  me — It  Is  with  me  al- 
ways— It  la  the  way  of  our  people." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  still  held  his 
bands.  Her  eyes  were  sblDlng,  her 
cheeks  delicately  Susbed.  there  was 
something  of  the  abandon,  the  appeal- 
ing affection,  tbe  Irresistible  witchery 
of  a  child  nbont  her  look  and  attitude. 
He  could  not  resist  her. 

"Well!"  he  said  with  an  effort,  "1 
will  go  so  far  for  yonr  sake.  I  will 
wash  my  bands  after  this  of  the  whole 
matter.  We  will  be  sufficient  to  our- 
selves as  you  say. — we  will  have  no 
more  dealings  for  good  or  evil  with  Al- 
lan's son.  I  will  not  suffer  that  1 
make  that  condlUoa." 

Barabel  rose  to  her  feet.  She  looked 
at  him  gravely.  "Very  well,"  sbe  saltl 
slowly.  "We  will  have  no  more  deal- 
ings with  him,  as  you  say.  after — be  Is 
Member  for  Boronach." 

Lydte  UaUr  Maclcav. 


(To  be  contUiHed.) 


EI>\VARD  LEAR 


'How  many  children  riH-clred  a  "Non- 
sense Book"  last  Christmas? — few.  1 
trow.  How  many  parents  could  pass 
a  atandaid  examination  in  the  vrorks 
of  Edward  Lear,  whose  rhymes  were 
tbe    Joy    of    our    grandfnthem? — not 


many,  I  fear.  Yet  there  Is  no  reason 
which  I  can  fathom  why  be  should  not 
be  as  intimate  a  friend  of  our  families 
as  are  .^sop,  and  Grimm,  and  Steven- 
son— be.  the  merryman  par  excdle»cr 
of  mld-Vlctorlan  days.      Tbe  fact,  ner- 
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ortlieless,  remains  as  a  natloQal  mls- 
fortane;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  tbat 
a  remedy  la  fortbcomlng.  The  reap- 
pearance of  the  "Limerick,"  wltb  Its 
attendant  lawsuits  and  disappoint- 
ments, has  drawn  once  more  Into  quaai- 
promlnence  the  name  of  the  maddest 
master  that  ever  compelled  rabblsb  Into 
rhyme;  not  tbat  Lear  "the  Nonsense- 
Han"  clalma  the  credit  ot  baTlngr  In- 
veated  that  particular  mode  of  verse 
(or  worse),  but  tie  Is  drawn  fonh  from 
his  well-earned  slumber  to  stand  as  a 
model  for  all  the  daft  disciples  of  to- 
day who  attempt  to  emulate  his  glori- 
ous absurdity  and  noble  inconsequence 
In  order  to  secure  a  grand  piano  or  an 
old-age  pension  from  a  London  news- 
pap». 
Another,  and  a  more  fortunate,  circum- 
stance inspires  tlie  hope  that  Lear  will 
soon  become  the  fast  friend  of  our  chil- 
dren and  contemporaries.  The  public 
Is  now  the  possessor  of  the  Orst  t>ook 
that  has  ever  been  pnbllshed  about  this 
"Bosh-master,"  aa  he  once  described 
himself;  and  for  It  we  have  to  tbank 
Lady  Stracbey,  who  bears  a  name  that 
has  often  appeared  under  "apprecU- 
tions"  of  Edward  Lear  and  bis  work  In 
the  old  daya — the  name  of  Sir  Edward . 
Strachey,  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Non- 
sense Man.  To  this  lady  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  dellgbtfnl  volume  of  "Let- 
ters of  Edward  Lear,"  whose  quips  and 
quiddities  will  certainly  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  maiky  a  Cbrlstmaa  party.- 
True,  Lady  Stracbey  has  confined  her- 
self to  letter^  written  by  Lear  to  Lord 
Carlingford  and  to  Frances  Lady 
Waldegrave  between  the  years  1847- 
1804;  but  these,  with  all  their  jokes  and 
sketches  and  quaint  comicalities,  form 
an  admirable  Introduction  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  Jester  of  our  child- 
hood. But  they  sbow  morr  than  tbe 
mensnre  of  bis  mirth;  sometimes  these 
letters  divulge  a  strain  of  despair  and 
disappointment  running  through  n  con- 
stitution that  was  never  strong  and  ■ 


career  tliat  waa  never  qnlte  snccesatul; 
and  Bometlmes  a  depth  of  feeling  that 
no  maaqnerade  could  hide. 

That  was  Lear's  temperament;  lie 
would  proliably  have  called  It  "pendu- 
laclous,"  for  It  used  tO'Swhig  him  from 
tbe  mad  heights  of  merriment  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  aching  desperation. 
His  only  ambition  was  to  be  a  great 
artist,  and  to  be  recognised  as  such; 
sorrowfully  we  must  regret  tbat  tttis 
waa  dented  him  by  contemporaries, 
and  tbat  bis  posterity  shows  no  aign 
of  reversing  tbe  Judgment  of  an  earliv 
generation.  Such  lack  of  appreciation 
prayed  on  blm  to  a  great  extent,  espe- 
cially during  bis  latter  years,  and  over- 
whelmed bis  lonely  and  sensitive  na- 
ture with  a  sadness  of  which  only  bis 
nearest  friends  were  conscious. 

Edward  Lear  was  Intended  by  na- 
ture to  be  an  artist,  and  one  of  high 
calibre.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom 
with  a  paint  brush  In  one  band  and  a 
palette  In  tbe  other;  and  this  (ff  true) 
waa  lucky,  for  he  had  to  draw  for  bis 
bread  and  cheese  from  tbe  age  of  fif- 
teen until  he  died  a  worn-out  old  man 
of  seventy-Qve.  In  a  letter  to  bis 
friend  Franklin  Lushlngton.  he  con- 
fesses to  have  began  by  drawing  "un- 
common queer  shop-aketches,  selUi^ 
tbem  from  ninepence  to  tour  abllllngs — 
coloring  prints  and  fans — awhile  mak- 
ing morbid  disease  drawings  for  hospi- 
tals." Tben  we  know  from  varlona 
sourcea  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  became  first- 
rate  at  colored  drawings  of  birds,  dur- 
ing which  times  be  helped  In  the  prep- 
aration of  Gould's  "Birds  of  Europe." 
and  so  was  made  known  to  bis  future 
patron  and  steadfast  friend  Ijord 
Derby,  who  engaged  bim  to  reproduce 
In  color  large  numbers  of  animals  and 
birds  for  the  famoua.  and  now  vei7 
rare.  Catalogue  of  the  Knowsley  Me- 
nagerie. Here  the  artist  spent  four 
of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  (1>*3S- 
1SS6);  and,  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  faml^ 


to  wtalcb  be  bad  become  eo  macb  de- 
voted, he  Inveated  bis  flrat  book  of 
NonaenM  Verses  for  the  entertaln- 
ment  of  hla  patron's  cblldreo.  To  their 
descendants  many  years  afterwards  be 
dedicated  tbe  flrat  of  these  "Nonsense" 
TolamM,  and  <vened  with  tbe  (at  any 
rate  temporarily)  Immortal  verse 


It  would  almost  seem  that  at  this 
time  be  was  trying,  la  his  kindly  way, 
to  laatnict  the  youthful  mind  In  tbe  ru- 
diments of  geography  for  be  draws  bis 
beroes  and  heroines  from  sacb  unsus- 
pected places  on  tbe  earth's  surface. 
It  la  true  that  tbe  Idea  of  composing 
such  rhymes  was  suggested  to  him  by 
a  friend  at  Knowsley,  wbo,  In  an  un- 
guarded moment,  uttered  the  pregnant 
words  "There  was  an  old  man  of  To- 
bago." That  was  enough  for  Lear,  and 
be  ransacked  tbe  Index  to  the  Atlaa  of 
tbe  World  to  find  the  names  of  places 
from  which  "an  old  man"  or  "an  old 
lady"  might  (or  might  not)  have  come 
— always,  as  I  believe,  with  the  Idea  of 
education  la  disguise.  Thus  he  com- 
mandeered Smyrna,  Iscbla,  Columbia, 
Uadras.  and  Moldavia  to  serve  his  pur- 
pese;  but  for  Ingenuity  of  rhyme  I  am 
Inclined  to  divide  the  flrat  prize  be- 
tween the  old  man 


and  his  aged  companlou  the 
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sense  Books.  But  Lear's  unquencbable 
fountain  of  fun  was  not  conOned  to  the 
limits  of  Limericks.  His  prose  stories 
for  children  were,  and  are,  enchanting. 
Do  yon  remember  the  Four  Children 
wbo  went  round  tbe  world  and,  In  tbe 
course  of  their  voyage,  came  to  a  land 
"where  tbe  uncooked  flsh  complained 
of  tbe  cold,  end  mentioned  tbe  diffi- 
cult; of  sleeping  on  account  of  tbe 
□olaes  made  by  the  Arctic  Bears  and 
the  Tropical  Tumsiilts"?  Do  you  re- 
member the  further  country  which  they 
visited,  "Intiablted  by  conntlesa  multi- 
tudes of  white  mice  with  red  eyea, 
slowly  eating  custard  pudding"?  And 
then  tbe  Nonsense  Cookery  Book  with 
its  miraculous  recli>e  for  (amongst 
other  dishes)  nn  Amblongus  f'le,  end- 
ing "Serve  up  lu  a  clean  dish  and  throw 
tbe  whole  out  of  window";  the  Non- 
sense Botany  porodylng  with  hie  pen 
the  appearance  of  plants,  and  labelling 
them  "Manypeeplia  Upsldownia"  and 
the  like.  What  Joy  Is  in  store  for  tbe 
generation  that  knows  not  Lenr  and  bis 
I«arlcs  in  prose  and  rhyme!  But  tbe 
nonsense,  pure  and  undeHlrd,  that 
flowed  from  this  eccentric  brain  welled 
over  Into  nearly  every  circumstance 
In  his  life.  His  diaries  are  at  times  lo- 
tunsely  comic,  likewise  some  parts  of 
bis  published  travels,  also  his  private 
l«;ttera  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
iwrsons.  Lady  Strachey  provides  us 
with  a  rich  feast  of  Lear's  good  things. 
Including  a  pencil  sketch  of  tbe  famous 
individual 


I  suppose  nobody  knows  bow  many 
of  these  verses  Lear  wrote  la  bis  life- 
time, for  one  finds  tbem  scattered 
about  Great  Britain  and  tbe  Continent 
in  tbe  booses  of  Ills  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, verses  which  have  never 
appeared  In  the  four  pobilshed  Non- 


and  whose  features  are  now  Imperlsli- 
ably  engraved  upon  tbe  trade-mark  of 
a  New  Mexican  cattle  rascb.  Sbe  also 
gives  us  dozens  of  specimens  of  his 
new  spelling — (American  Presidents 
and  publishers  please  notel) — such  as 
rox,  boox,  Wusstusher  (Worcester- 
shire), 40scne  (Fortescue),  stewjew 
(studio),  and  B4  (before),  which  were 
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the  dellglit  of  those  Meade  Id  whose 
letters  they  occurred.  Of  riddles,  as  of 
Llmerlcka,  he  could  make  no  end:  af- 
ter asBUring  us  that  we  can  never 
starve  In  the  desert  because  we  may 
eat  the  aand-wlch-is  uoder  our  feet,  he 
proceeds  to  ask  "Why  are  the  sand- 
wiches therel  Because  there  the  fam- 
ily of  Bam  wftB  bred  and  mustered." 
Once  more,  he  wrote  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Northbrook,  "What  Is  the  difference 
between  typhns  fever  and  the  sixth 
book  of  the  'Iliad'?  One'  Is  an  epi- 
demic, and  the  other  Is  a  demi-eplc." 
And,  for  foreign  conaumptlan,  he  in- 
vented the  following  as  pitcea  de  rt- 
Hatanee  when  he  dined  out  abroad: 

Quand    est-ce    que    vos    sonllers    font 

vlngt-clnQ? 
Quand  Us  sont  neuf  et  trefze  et  trols 

(nenfa  et  trds  fitrolts) 
Pourquol  dols-tn  cb^rlr  la  chlchorfie? 
Parceqne  c'est  amtee  (ta  mire). 

Let  It  not  be  thoQght  that  Lear  was 
only  a  poet  In  the  LImerlcklan  sense. 
The  very  mention  of  "The  Cummer- 
bund"— to  say  nothing  of  "The  Akbund 
of  Swat" — should  dispose  of  snch  an 
Idea.  The  Cummerbund  was  written 
after  Lear  bad  spent  a  very  few  weeks 
In  India,  quite  long  enough  to  see  bow 
pretty  ii  "derangement  of  epitaphs"  he 
could  produce  from  the  vernacular: 

She  sat  upoa  her  Doble  to  watch  the 

Evening  Star, 
And  all  the  Punkahs  as  they  passed 

cried.  '"My!  bow  fair  you  are!" 

1  will  conclude  the  professionally 
comic  side  of  Lear  witli  a  verse  that 
caught  my  eye  ns  I  was  looking  over 
a  collection  of  his  letters  to  Ix)nl 
Northbrook.  He  colts  It  a  preface  to  a 
poem  entitled  "Mrs.  Jaypber"  (which  1 
do  not  think  lias  yet  been  published), 
and  he  adds  the  stage  direction  that 
the  verse  is  to  be  read  sententionsly 
and  with  crnve  lmportan<v!: 


Mrs.  Jaypber  fonnd  a  wafer 
Which  she  stuck  upon  a  note; 
This  she  took  and  gave  the  cook. 
Then  she  went  and  bought  a  boat 
Which  sbe  paddled  down  the  stream, 
BhouttDs  "Ice  produces  cream. 
Beer  whm  churned  prothicee  butter! 
Henceforth  all  the  words  I  ntter 
Distant  Ages  thus  shall  note — 
'From  the  Jaypber  Wisdom-Boat.' " 


Capital  nonsense  this;  and  the  merest 
Philistine  can  sympatlttze  wltb  Mr. 
Rnskln,  wbo  wrote,  "I  don't  know  any 
other  authw  to  whom  I  am  half  so 
grateful  for  my  idle  self  as  Bdward 
Lear.  I  shall  put  him  flnt  of  my  hun- 
dred authors." 

Now  we  must  return  to  Lear  it 
KnowBley  Menagerie,  after  this  long 
expedition  into  bis  drolleries.  After 
fonr  years'  work  his  strength  fails,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  his  patron  be 
in  sent  abroad — nominally  to  paint,  bnt 
In  reality  to  preserve  his  health.  We 
need  not  follow  him  through  ail  his 
wanderings,  wbich  lasted,  off  and  oa, 
for  forty  years;  but  a  glimpse  into 
his  sketch-books — of  which  be  pub- 
lished several — may  not  be  without  en- 
tertainment. InetructlTe  also  are 
these  volumes,  for  In  each  of  them  be 
sets  down  with  considerable  knowl- 
edge the  natural  beauties,  geological 
formations,  and  striking  characteristics 
of  the  places  and  people  among  which 
he  moved.  The  first  travel-book  was 
on  Albania  and  Illyria,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  all.  It  Is  Instinct  with 
life  and  beauty:  oue  hardly  knows 
whether  to  commend  the  text  or  the 
pictures  the  more.  Note  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  about  la  ttaoae  restlew 
countries  In  the  remote  days  when,  un- 
less tbe  artist  wore  a  fez,  "ny  head 
was  continually  saluted  by  small  stones 
and  bits  of  dirt."  .  .  .  "Shaltan!  Sbal- 
tanl"  (devil)  cry  the  crowds  around  his 
easel  as  tbey  pelt  talm:  "we  will  not 
be  written  down.  This  'Prank'  is  a 
iluRsiiiu.  nnil  lie  Is  sent  by  tbe  Sultan 


tA  «iit«  ua  all  dowu  before  he  sells  us 
to  tbe  BuBBlan  Emperor."  But  tbe 
artist  did  not  always  receive  such 
rongb  treatment.  On  one  occasion  be 
was  taking  coffee  with  a  civil  post- 
roaster  wben  suddenly  be  put  bla  toot 
OD  to  a  handsome  pipe-bowl.  "Tbese 
tblngs"  (be  explains  apologetically) 
"are  always  snares  to  near-slgbted  peo- 
ple moving  over  Turklsb  floors,  as  they 
are  scattered  In  places  quite  remote 
rrom  the  smokers,  who  live  at  tbe  far- 
ther end  of  prodigiously  long  pipe- 
sticks." 

However,  crash  went  tbe  bowl,  but 
not  a  Turk  moved.  Iicar  apologised 
pcofuaely  through  tbe  medium  of 
Olorgto,  his  faithful  servant,  to  whom 
the  kUhommedan  official  replied,  "The 
breaking  of  such  a  pipe-bowl  would  in- 
'  deed,  under  ordinary  circa  mstances, 
be  disagreeable;  but  in  a  frleud  every 
action  has  Its  charm."  Certainly  it  Is 
s  sprightly  and  amusing  book,  full  ol 
quaint  observatloa,  sound  reflection, 
and  racy  accounts  of  difficulties  and 
dangers.  In  tbe  eyes  of  many  Its 
value  win  tie  enhanced  by  the  kuowi' 
edge  that,  after  reading  It  and  seeing 
the  sketches  therein  cootalued,  Alfred 
TrainysoD  wrote  to  "B.  L."  tbe  poem  be- 
ginning 


In  appreciation  of  Its  worth. 

Other  works  of  similar  kludH  fol- 
lowed ut  an  Interval  of  u  few  years 
apart,  setting  forth  In  cons  id  era  bk-  <Ii<- 
tall  tbe  dally  evente  of  the  artlsrs  Jour- 
neys In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  tbe 
States  of  tbe  Church,  and  Southern 
Calabria.  In  this  last-named  volume 
Lear  reproduces  with  much  aatlsfoctlou 
Ibe  verses  written  to  him  by  one  Uon 
Antonio  after  aeelug  bis  aketcbcH; 

Genius  of  Albion,  bnii:    What  Joy  to 


The  landscflpee  glowing  cm  the  tinted 

board. 
Fair  children  of  thy  thought,  so  won- 

drously 
Drawn  with  thy  mngic  brush  from 

Nature's  hoard  1 

Lear,  us  I  bave  nald,  was  very  sen. 
sltlve  to  praise  or  blame:  he  treasured 
up,  and  liked  repeating,  any  words  of 
genuine  appreciation  of  blmssK  or  hi« 
works  which  came  to  bla  car&'  Be  did 
not  at  all  relish  being  called  "Shaltan" 
by  tbe  populace  who  ought  to  have 
liked  him;  but  his  sense  ot  hunor 
drowned  his  liumiliatlon  when  -  fee 
foaud  that  by  butinclng  bis  faHlia-rab- 
her  on  the  ground  ("accidentally — on 
putpoee")  he  immediately  gained  the 
respect  which  the  Ignorant  pay  to  tbe 
unknown,  for  the  crowd  fled  avi^  In 
terror  at  tbe  Higbt  of  this  thing  pos- 
sessed by  Uie  devil,  aud  left  him  to 
paint  In  peace. 

Tbe  last  book  of  travel  was  written 
about  Corsica;  not  so  good  as  the  ear- 
lier ones,  perhaps;  for  be  undertaxric  a 
rough  and  difficult  Journey,  mainly  un- 
der tbe  fegls  of  a  disagreeable  coach- 
man who  Insisted  on  introducing  him 
In  ever;  village  as  tbe  "Finance  Min- 
ister of  Eoglanil."  On  venturing  to 
ask  why  he  was  thus  descritmd,  Leor 
was  Informed :  "Partly  because  you 
wear  spectacles  and  bave  an  air  of  ex- 
treme wisdom,  and  partly  because  I 
must  say  something."  This  was  tbit 
same  cheerful  Individual  who  was  so 
much  dlsturl>ed  by  the  notes  of  the  fa- 
miliar cuckoo  that  he  burst  oat  "Hay 
all  the  Parliament  <tf  Heaven  be  so  full 
of  tbese  nasty  cuckoo  birds  that  tbe 
Sslnts  and  Apostles  may  not  he  able 
to  bear  themselves  or  each  other 
Kpeak."  These  are  the  only  published 
records  of  bis  travels,  but  they  by  no 
means  exhaust  his  Joomeys,  which  ex- 
tended to  Corfu  and  SIcHy,  to  Bgypt 
and  Palestine,  and  lastly  to  India  at 
tbe  Invitation  of  his  old  friend  and  ben- 
pfnctor  the  Viceroy.  l^>nl  Nortbbrook, 
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to  irhoni  he  beqneattiecl  bia  Mary  and 
WHoe  two  thousand  sketches. 

Becently,  when  staylQK  at  Stratton, 
the  present  Lord  Northbrook  showed 
me  Lear's  dlair,  kept  with  great  regu- 
larity, during  the  eighteen  months  that 
he  toured  through  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  I  was  also  allowed  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween the  pahiter  and  the  proconsul 
doling  tbe  twentr-flre  years  of  their 
correspondence.  Again,  one  was 
amaxed  at  the  endurance  of  this  deli- 
cate man,  roughing  It  all  over  India 
and  sketching,  as  If  for  dear  lite,  the 
whole  time.  But  I  am  antlclpatliv. 
On  the  voyage  out  to  Bombay — It  took 
twenty-seven  days  in  a  Bubattlno 
steamer  from  Qenoa  In  ISTS^Lear  was 
accosted  by  a  "German  pessimist." 

G.P.:  Xott  vear  spegtacles  alvays? 

B.L.:  Tes. 

O.P.:  They  vUl  all  grack  In  India;  tou 

pair  no  use. 
BX.:  But  I  have  many  pairs. 
G.P.;  How  maay? 
El.L.:  Twenty  or  thirty. 
Of.:  No  good;  tbey  will  all  grack.  Une 

should  taave  them  of  silver. 
E.Ii.:  But  I  hare,  several  of  sliver. 
G.P.:  No  nse;  they  will  rust;  you  might 

have  of  gold. 
E.L.:  But  I  have  some  gold  ones. 
Q.P.:  Dat  is  more  vorse;  gold  is  alwnyK 

stealing. 

From  Bomba}'.  where  his  astonish- 
ment at  all  the  nondera  of  the  Bast 
knew  no  bounds,  be  made  for  Allaha- 
bad til  meet  the  Viceroy  In  camp,  hot 
chafed  under  the  regality  of  so  unac- 
customed  a  life  which  irked  bim  and 
made  him  HI.  Then  to  Benares,  which 
he  described  as  "one  of  tbe  most  abun- 
dantly buoyant  and  startling  radiant 
places,  of  Infinite  bustle  and  movement. 
Constantinople  and  Naples  are  simply 
dull  and  quiet  tn  comparison."  After 
Benares  to  Calcutta,  where  he  la  dls- 
appoliitwl  and  thinks  India  ii  hollow 
jiretenop  and  n  wnate  of  time.      Such 


Is  ttUs  (rather  spoilt)  creature  of 
moods — "tlilB  child,"  as  he  generally 
calls  himself.  At  Darjeellng  we  tind 
him  enthusiastic  over  tbe  "wonderful 
view  of  Klchlnjunga,"  an  oil  picture 
of  which  now  hangs  at  Stratton.  And 
so  on  through  the  "show  places"  of 
Agra,  Lncknow,  and  Delhi;  now  and 
then  In  a  native  State,  here  praising 
everything  and  everybody,  there  caa» 
Ing  the  very  earth  to  shake  with  his 
lamentattotui  atxrat  food,  lodging,  cool- 
ies, and  all  else  beside.  Of  the  lann- 
dry-work  he  writes  a  most  realistic  de- 
scription to  tbe  Viceroy:  it  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  accurate  by  every  cold- 
weatber  tourist:  "E>oes  your  Excellency 
know  that  in  various  places  In  yonr 
Empire  the  Dobles  flli  shirts,  drawers, 
socks,  etc.,  with  stones,  and  tlien,  ty-  ^ 
Ing  up  the  necks,  bang  tbem  furiously 
on  rocks  at  the  water's  edge  until  they 
are  snpposed  to  be  washed?  Surely, 
no  country  can  prosper  where  such  ir- 
r^ularltlea  prevail." 

He  also  sums  up  bis  attitude  to- 
wards the  elephant  In  a  manner  which 
Is  kind  but  Ann:  "To  this  day  an  ele- 
phant Is  too  much  for  me.  I  don't 
mount  those  that  ore  sent  for  me  to 
ride.  I  Just  make  an  apologetic  bow 
and  regard  them  with  remote  venera- 
tion." 

or  coiiwp.  wherever  he  went  every- 
Irady  was  on  ttie  look-out  for  Mr.  Leut, 
the  "Nonsense  Man."  Equally,  he  was 
on  the  look-out  for  other  people — to 
avoid  them;  for  he  was  not  a  gregarious 
person.  Now  and  then,  however,  be 
found  congenial  acquaintances,  gener- 
ally where  there  were  children  about, 
and  then  he  spent  long  evenings  In 
tltelr  company,  writing  nonsense  verses, 
drawing  impossible  sketches,  and  sing- 
ing Tennyson's  songs  to  music  of  his 
own  composition.  He  was  gratified 
to  discover  bow  popular  his  Nonsense 
Books  were  In  India,  "even  Is  spite  of 
Usdame  de  Bnnsen  saying  that  she 
wonld  never  allow  her  grandchildren 
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to  iodk  Kt  mj  bocAs,  Inftsmacti  ai  tbelr 
dlitortod  Bgures  woold  Injure  tbe  cbll- 
dren'B  KUM  of  tbe  beautUal;  and  In 
spite  of  tbe  admonltlonB  of  other  sa- 
gaclous  persons  aa  to  mr  perversion  of 
yonnK  fojks'  perceptions  of  apelUnK  and 
correct  grammar." 

Indeed,  It  la  quite  toncblng  to  read 
tbe  little  story  of  tbe  cbUd  (of  his  land- 
lord at  some  small  Inn)  for  whom  he 
wae  drawing  an  owl,  when  ap  came  a 
dimlnntlve  companion,  who  said,  "Ob, 
do  draw  a.  paasr  too;  for  you  know 
tbey  went  to  aea  In  a  boat  with  Iota  of 
honey  and  plenty  of  money  wrapped  In 
a  51.  note."  Lear  was,  naturally,  en- 
chanted, and  sketched  In  a  cat. 

It  Is  bardly  necessary  to  follow  the 
ardst  tn  all  hla  wanderings  up  to  Simla 
and  down  again  to  the  plains  and  to 
Sonthem  India  (where  he  made  a  very 
remarkable  journey)  and  Ceylon;  It  Is 
perhaps  enough  to  record  that  tn  In- 
dia, as  In  Europe,  be  was  always  Jok- 
ing a<  he  worked,  and  that  hla  artistic 
tHlent  seemed  to  lie  In  the  faithful  re- 
production of  the  minutest  details  of 
hla  landscape,  together  with  an  as- 
tounding capacity  for  representing  dis- 
tance and  varying  dletaneee;  whereas 
life — people,  animals,  etc. — he  seldom 
troubled  about  on  canvas,  and  atlU 
more  rarely  did  he  depict  action  with 
success.  But  there  la  no  denying  that 
Lear's  best  water-colors  are  very  gnod 
Indeed,  nor  ttaat  if  he  had  exercised  a 
Judicious  selection  of  his  exhibition 
pieces,  instead  of  hanging  good,  bad, 
and  Indinerent  pictures  together  In 
Stratford  Place  and  elsewhere,  hla 
value  at  the  time  wonld  have  been  con- 
siderably enhanced.  As  It  was,  he 
was  very  aeldom  dlBsatisfled  with  his 
work — happily  for  him — nor  did  he,  un- 
til the  day  of  bis  death,  fully  under- 
stand the  reason  why  he  lacked  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  public  esteem.  Hts 
enormous  output  of  sketches  must,  one 
cannot  help  thInkioR.  have  cheapened 


him  in  the  public  eye;  It  may  also  have 
leaaened  tbe  quality  of  bis  labor  at  the 
same  time.  However  all  this  may  be, 
tbe  sad  truth  remains  that  Lear  as  an 
artist  found  It  exceedingly  tiard  to 
ply  bis  craft  with  such  approval  as  to 
pay  bis  way,  with  the  result  that  be 
was  constantly  in  what  he  used  to  call 
the  Btralts  of  Tln-to,  and  had  to  be 
pUoted  through  them  by  the  generosity 
of  a  few  of  his  old  friends.  It  is 
apropos  of  bis  cbarmtog  lllnstndons  to 
Tennyson's  Poems  (and  not  quite  irrel- 
evant to  the  matter  of  bis  financial  em- 
barrasamenta)  that  he  deacrtbes,  in  a 
letter  which  I  came  across  the  other 
day,  the  subject  for  his  next  big  picture 
as  being  "Enoch  Arden  looking  ont  for 
a  ship,  and  crying  sadly,  'No  Balel  No 
Sale!'  '■ 

Outside  bis  nons^ise  and  his  art 
there  remains  to  be  considered  tbe  pri- 
vate Lear,  as  portrayed  In  his  volumi- 
nous cmrespondence  with  intimate 
friends.  I  believe  there  Is  a  picture  of 
him,  painted  by  himself,  at  Liverpool, 
but  I  have  not  seen  It.  Nevertheless,  1 
know — we  nit  know—what  he  was  like 
In  tbe  flesh,  for  be  constantly  carica- 
ture bimseU  as  "An  old  man  of"  some- 
where or  another:  he  Is  the  tall  stout  In* 
dividual  with  a  thick  neck  and  small 
peering  ey»  protected  by  large  round 
spectacles,  with  scanty  hair  brushed 
back  from  a  high  forehead;  with  what 
he  describes  as  "a  well-developed  nose" 
and  a  thick  curly  and  unkempt  beard 
"which  resembled  a  wig."  He  was  the 
person  whose  "Agure  Is  perfectly  spher- 
ical, who  weareth  a  mnclble  hat";  a 
large  ungainly  figure  clad  In  a  loose 
and  111-flttlng  coat,  with  baggj  trousers 
and  B  voice  as  small  as  that  of  con- 
science. He  WQB  the  darling  of  chil- 
dren, who  were  attracted  as  mach  by 
hie  spectacles  ns  by  bis  singing  of  non- 
sense rhymes.  In  Corsica  he  tells  ns 
that  a  little  girl  ran  up  to  bim  and  aald, 
"Comnie  II  est  rlinrninnt.  ce  Monsieur, 
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avec  Bea  beaux  yenx  de  verre";  and 
anottaer  small  admirer,  with  equal  eim- 
plldty,  remarked,  "Que  vos  srandes 
lunettes  voub  donnent  fair  d'un  grand 
blbnr." 

Ab  Is  BO  often  the  case,  this  lonelj 
bachelor,  who  cared  Intensely  about 
children,  cared  little  for  the  Boclet;  of 
others  oatalde  his  own  family  circle 
and  a  few  chosen  friends  to  whom  he 
was  paBBlonately  attached.  His  letters 
to  Chichester  Fortescne  and  to  Lady 
WaMegrave  prove  bow  strong  was  his 
devotloa  to  those  with  whom  be  regu- 
larly corresponded;  how  hlB  time  and 
advice  were  ever  at  their  disposal.  No- 
where does  hiB  Impulsive  nature  show 
Its  merits  and  defects  more  clearly  than 
In  his  correspondence,  which  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  reflecting  his  mood 
at  the  moment  with  fatal  accuracy. 
One  cannot  candidly  say  that  all  the 
letters  selected  by  Lady  Strachey  are 
of  great  value;  those,  for  Instance,  deal- 
ing with  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Greece  and  the  question  of  the  Io- 
nian lelaade  have  very  little  impor- 
tance save,  that  which  attaches  to  the 
semorks  of  an  amateur  politician  on 
the  spot;  whilst  his  theological  dlsqnisl- 
tlons  and  self-qneetlonlngs  can  only  be 
jnstlfled  of  their  Inclusion  In  the  "Let- 
ten  of  Edward  Lear"  in  order  to  prove 
that  be  was  a  man  whose  convictions 
on  certain  aspects  of  personal  religion 
were  both  deep  and  strong. 

To  Lord  Northbrook  he  wrote  In  later 
days  as  fully  as  ever  he  did  to  Chi- 
chester Fortescne.  His  exile  from 
frlenda  and  feeble  health  combined  to 
make  him  devote  whatever  time  he 
could  spare  from  polntUig  to  pourlni; 
out  his  Boul  in  letters  to  loved  ones 
far  away,  and  the  Strattou  correspond- 
ence is  a  "human  document"  If  ever 
there  was  one.  Most  of  these  letters  to 
Lord  Nortbtirook  were  written  after 
Lear  had  built  tor  himself  the  Villa 
Emily  at  Ban  Remo,  at  which  be  lived 
m  comparative  peace,  until   the  con- 


Btruction  of  a  vast  hotel  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood  mined  for  Uin  all 
prospect  of  that  tieauty  and  aolltade 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  "That 
bratal  hotel,  which  I  hare  Btmr  en- 
tered and  never  will,"  was  alsQ  the  in- 
direct cause  of  further  money  troubles, 
since  It  necessitated  the  building  of  the 
'■Villa  Tennyson"  whilst  "Kmily"  was 
still  on  the  artist's  hands,  a  greatly  de- 
preciated property;  it  also  mlgarlzed 
San  Remo  to  a  degree  which  Lear  de- 
plored In  a  characteristic  note:  "X.  Is 
coming  here  soon;  so  are  the  Sultan, 
Arab!  Pacha.  Wickllfte,  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  the  twelve  Apostlefl;  every- 
body you  ever  heard  of  seems  to  cnqt 
up  by  degrees."  Many  people  used  to 
"crop  up"  at  Lear's  bouse  to  see  Us 
paintings  and  sketches,  but  such  was 
his  cloistered  character  towards  tbi- 
end  of  faia  life  that  he  uBed  to  answer 
the  doOT-bell  himself,  and  If  the  visitor 
was  unsympathetic  (or  a  German)  he  or 
she  was  surlily  refused  admittance, 
whilst  old  friends  received  a  genial 
welcome.  All  of  which  was  very  ex- 
cusable, perhaps,  but  bad  business,  for 
which  he  ultimately  had  to  sutTer. 
When  be  was  well  bis  companionahl|i 
must  have  been  dellghtfal,  for  be  was 
prodigal  In  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
us  so  entertainer.  He  could  converse 
on  every  subject  grave  and  gay,  could 
draw  and  extemporize  rhymes  with  be- 
wildering rapidity,  could  slug  with  au 
emotion  which  quite  replaced  his  al- 
most non-existent  voice.  He  was  also 
a  mild  politician — at  least,  so  one  woulil 
gather  from  some  of  the  correspond- 
ence— and  was  particularly  Intereateil 
iu  the  fortunes  of  the  Whig  Qorem- 
ments  when  tbey  included  his  friends 
Carllngford  and  Northbrook.  But 
when  the  Irish  apple  of  discord  divided 
the  Liberal  party  be  turned  with  great 
animosity  against  Hr.  Gladstone  and 
all  bis  works.  "I  am  so  glad"  (he 
writes  to  Lord  Northbrook)  "tbat  you 
will  not  take  oOlce  under  the  Dnke  ot 
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Uulclgno.  Uurquls  of  Herr  and  Ma- 
Jnba,  Cod  at  of  Cairo  and  Cartoum. 
Tlum^  no  P0II7  Titian,  I  sbonld  not 
be  a  bit  BurpFlsed  to  know  tbat  tbe  Isle 
ol  Wigbt  was  made  over  to  Ruasla.  and 
Ireland  to  America,  with  a  Bepubllc 
In  EnKland,  even  before  I  die." 

Bnch  a  man,  then,  was  ESdward  Lear: 
great-bearted  and  good  to  man  and 
beaat  whilst  his  strength  lasted;  a 
faithful  friend  In  troable,  as  I  could 
prove  from  letters  written  by  him  to 
those  In  deep  distress;  a  whimsical  tal- 
ented man,  whose  stnkl&K  orlglnalltr 
was  strangely  mated  to  his  inordinate 
enemies  and  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
He  died  at  San  Remo  in  tbe  early  part 
at  18S3,  having  ontllved  nearly  all  bis 
contemporaries,  and  some  time  after 
the  beiOay  of  his  popalarlty,  yet  leav- 
ing many  friends  tn  most  parts  of  the 
world  to  monni  bis  loss.  It  was  at 
tbe  snggeetlon  of  Lord  Nortbbrook  that 
Hr.   Lnsblngton  caased   the  following 


lines  from  Tennyson's  poem  to  be  wilt-' 
ton  npon  tbe  stone  tbat  marlts  bis- 
grave; — 

All  things  fair 
With  such  a  pencil,  such  a  pen. 
Ton  shadowed  forth  to  distant  men. 
I  read,  and  felt  tbat  I  was  there. 

Is  there  a  niche  for  Lear  la  the  Tem- 
ple of  Literature  and  Art?  I  am  not 
critic  enough  to  say,  nor  does  anybody 
seem  certain  on  the  point.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  averred — that  no  sub-' 
sequent  writer  baa  unite  taken  his 
place,  though  many  have  written  bril- 
liant nonsense  since  tbe  Learlca  were- 
pobllabed.  This  fact  may  not  pass 
him  on  to  the  Walballa  of  tbe  mighty 
men  of  words;  but,  if  he  be  refused 
admittance  there,  be  will  certainly  be 
found,  like  Francis  Thompson,  in  tbe 
nurseries  of  Heaven  amongst  the  Gbl)- 
drea  who  were  bis  bearf  a  dellgbt 
Ion  Makmha. 
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Tbe  love  of  mountains  Is  an  emotion 
which  had  a  long  period  of  incubation 
before  It  became  part  of  tbe  general 
equipment  of  civilised  man.  Students 
have  found  traces  of  It  In  Dante  and 
even  In  Virgil,  amongst  Europeans, 
whllat  a  case  might  be  made  out  for 
Its  first  origin  in  tbe  bosoms  of  various 
very  early  and  far-sundered  Baddhiat 
saints.  It  was  not,  however,  till  tbe 
approach  of  tbe  Renaissance  that  the 
feeling  attained  any  dellnite  pronounce- 
ment In  Burope.  Petrarch  first,  after 
him  Leonardo  da  Tlncl,  and  in  tbe  suc- 

*1.  "JoiitM  aimlar  at  !•■  Oiigliiai  da  I'AI- 
piatenn  Jnaqn'en  1600."  Par  W.  A.  B.  Oool- 
MfS.    OM«Bohle,  1001. 

1  "Fcaka,  PUMB,  and  QUolara;  a  Mrtss 
ot  BioiirdODa  b;  Hembera  of  tba  Alplna 
Olab."  Bdltadbr  JobnBalt.  Loodon,  iMe. 
B.  "ThaAlplna  Joarnal:  aBaoordot  Hoan- 
■•  and  Solantlfla  Obaarvallnn  by 
•  ot  Ui«  Alpine  Onb,"    IxindoD,  1SU- 


ceedlng  century  many  others,  mad^ 
monataln  regions  tbe  subject  of  ac- 
curate observation,  it  was,  of  course, 
the  mysterious  snowy  regions  of  tht> 
Alps  that  attracted  most  attention,  and 
tbe  first  great  work  on  any  mountain 
region  was  Joalas  Bimler's  "Commenta- 
rlns  de  Alplhns,"  first  published  at  Zu- 
rich bi  1574.  Of  this  work  two  edi- 
tions He  before  me,  one  almost  the 
smallest,  tbe  other  one  of  tbe  largest 
important  works  in  Alpine  literature. 
The  former  is  tbe  charming  little  BUe- 
vlr  edition  of  1033,  which  will  go  com- 
fortably into  a  waistcoat  pocket;  th« 

*.  "  Hcraintilea  amonitt  the  Alpi  ta  Our 
yean  iMO-a."  By  Edward  Whyiaper.  Lon- 
doD,  HDiray,  ISTl. 

B.  "  My  OUmbi  In  the  Alpa  and  Caooaaoa." 
By  A.  F.  Hummery.    Londiui,  TTnwIii,  IMS. 

t.  '■TbaUattathora."  ByGoldoBey.  WIUi 
an  Introdnctlon  by  GdnKudo  <)•  Aialola. 
d  by  J.  E.  C.  Eaton.     London,  Un- 


>,  Google 
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otber  Ifl  the  tcrent  reprint,  edited  by 
Ur.  Coolldge  with  a  tranBlatlon  and  ail 
ttie  apparattu  erUieut  of  the  moat  mod- 
em research — pretaces,  Introductlooe, 
elaborate  notes,  places  annexes,  notea  on 
them,  and  an  elaborate  Index — the 
whole  anmptuously  printed  and  aa  tull 
of  accurate  and  acbolarly  Information 
aa  Fraaer'a  "Pausanlaa."  From  thla 
work  we  learn  that  before  the  year 
IfiOO  no  leas  than  forty-seven  Alpine 
pealcB  ore  found  mentioned  by  name  In 
literature,  whilst  twenty  Alpine  passes 
aie  also  recorded.  By  that  date  tlie 
foundations  of  Alpine  knowledge  were 
securely  laid,  whilst  traces  hare  even 
been  found  of  the  sporadic  existence 
of  Alpine  guides,  two  men,  who  can 
only  be  so  described,  having  aaeisted 
the  Betgneur  de  Vlllamont  to  ascend 
the  Rocfaemelou  in  1588.  Pursuing  his 
researchea  into  the  smallest  details, 
Ur.  Coolldge  finds  that,  still  before 
1000,  the  main  Implements  of  the  moun- 
taineering craft  had  at  least  been  In- 
vented. Alpenstocks  were  no  doubt 
prehistoric,  but  nailed  boots,  crampons, 
ladders,  dark  glasses  for  the  eyes,  mit- 
tens for  the  bauds,  and  snowshoes  are 
all  mentlonetl.  and  there  Is  even  a 
rocord  In  Slinipi'  of  the  use  of  the 
ro[»!   as   fl    iinitix'tlon    against    hidden 

The  study  of  nature  which  tiegan  so 
brilliantly  In  the  sixteenth  century  did 
not,  however,  advance  as  rapidly  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Uany 
generations  had  to  pass  before  the  en- 
thusiasm and  even  the  knowledge  of 
Slmler  were  united  again  in  a  scientific 
student  The  romantic  outburst  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  return  to  nature  which  it  preached 
were  needed  to  call  attention  once  more 
to  tlie  attraction  of  mountain  regions. 
Bousseau,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  their  followera  gave  literary 
expression  to  this  emotion.  Horace 
B^uMict  de  Saussure  called  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  Hclencc  to  mountain  piic- 


t  was  not  long  befcn  tlw 
mere  adventurous  traTeller  made  his 
appearance  is  monntaln  regions  and 
published  the  record  of  his  doings.  The 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  became  relatively 
popalar  and  was  described  in  a  series 
of  publications.  Thus,  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  mountains 
were  In  a  fair  way  of  being  advertised 
whilst  the  adventurous  spirit  was  rife 
and  there  were  people  enough  In  clvl- 
Iteed  countries  with  the  necessary  lei- 
sure and  means  to  form  a  mountain-lov- 
ing and  mountain-climbing  public  when 
the  new  spirit  bad  had  time  to  woA 
amongst  them. 

De  Banaanre's  ascent  of  Uont  Blanc 
iu  1787  was  neither  the  first  aacent  of 
a  high  mountain,  nor  even  the  first  as- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc  Itself,  but  the  emi- 
nence of  the  climber  and  the  literary 
and  Bclentlflc  cansplcuonsness  of  thla 
exploit  made  it  an  epoch  In  mountain 
climbing.  Prom  that  date  ascents'may 
be  said  to  have  t>ecome  more  nnmerous 
as  the  years  advanced.  There  still, 
however,  hung  about  mountain  climb- 
ing a  taint  of  science.  Climbers  were 
supposed,  or  imagined  themselves,  to 
be  searchers  after  truth,  and  more  than 
half  a  century  had  to  go  by  before  It 
was  boldly  acknowledged  that  monn- 
taln-climbing  was  worth  while  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  It  and  stood  In  need 
of  no  sclentlflc  ends  as  its  lustiflca- 
tlon.  In  tact  the  sport  of  climbing 
was  a  long  time  In  coming  Into  exist- 
ence end  Btll)  longer  in  gaining  recogni- 
tion. It  Is  usual  to  date  the  birth  ol 
the  sport,  as  far  as  Englishmen  are 
concerned  at  any  rate,  by  the  ascent 
of  the  Wetterhom  In  1854  by  Sir  Al- 
fred (then  Mr.)  Wills.  As  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Longman  stated,  "the  published 
account  of  this  expedition  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  single  narrative  to 
excite  and  spread  among  our  conntry- 
men  the  taste  for  mountain  adventure." 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  activity  of  Englishmen  ai 
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moantaln  cltmbers  was  so  pre-emiaent 
that  It  will  come  aa  a  surprlae  to  maciy 
to  learn  tbat  they  were  relatively  late 
In  coming  Into  tbe  field.  It  was  not 
till  climbing  proved  Itaelf  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent xport  tbat  it  commended  Itself 
to  tbe  English  taate.  The  early  ellmb- 
tn,  an  has  been  aald,  were  not  bo  much 
Bportamen  aa  men  of  science  or  geo- 
graphical ezplorera.  In  Mr.  Coolldge's 
forthcoming  learned  woi^  on  Alpine 
hiatory  (the  proof-sbeeta  of  which  1 
have  been  privileged  to  read)  this  will 
be  abnndantly  shown.  Leaving  out 
die  very  early  ascents  made  before 
17(10,  Mr.  Goolldge  ahows  tbat  the  aa- 
centa  of  the  Bnet,  Velan.  Dent  du  Midi, 
Mont  Blanc,  TOdl,  Qrosa  Olockner, 
Jnngfran,  FlnBteraarhora,  various 
peaks  of  Monte  Kosa,  tbe  Ortler,  tbe 
Groea  Venedlger,  and  others,  were  all 
made  before  an  Englishman  set  his 
foot  on  Alpine  snows.  He  has  even 
dlacovered  a  Tyrolese  ecclesiastic,  bom 
before  the  French  Revolution,  who 
climbed  peaks  for  the  sake  of  climbing 
and  was  perhaps  the  first  mountain 
sportsman.  He  had  climbed  seventy 
peaks  before  the  middle  of  tbe  nine- 
teenth century.  Tbe  first  systematic 
climbers  were  not  Engllsbmen.  The 
eminent  Ctottlleb  Btuder  made  abont 
ffiSO  ascents  between  180S  and  1888. 
Then  there  were  a  group  ot  Znrlch 
cllmbera.  led  by  Melchlor  Dlrlch,  who 
began  climbing  about  tbe  time  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  who  was  tbe 
icreat  explorer  of  the  Zenuntt  district 
In  fact  up  to  1840,  Englishmen  were 
consplcnous  by  tlieir  absence  from  the 
ranks  of  Alpine  climbers.  Mnlkla  and 
Forbes  aet  the  fashion,  Forbes  being 
Hieclallj  active.  Hia  book,  '-Travels 
titrough  tbe  Alps  of  Havoy,"  iseued  hi 
lS4:t.  was.  laya  Mr.  Coolldge.  the  first 
Bngliab  book  devoted  to  tbe  high  Alps. 
Then  csrae  John  Ball,  a  botanist  and 
geographer  rather  than  a  sportsman, 
but  a  great  lover  of  the  Alps,  whose 
Bnl.l»-l'Ook  was  dealined  to  Iny  a  tlrm 
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fouikdatlon  of  Alpine  topography  for 
Englfsb  travellen. 

By  that  tlm£  the  way  was  prepared 
and  thore  were  several  yonng  men  who 
had  caught  tbe  niountnm  fever  ami  for 
whom  a  anmmer  In  tbe  Alps  waa  tbe 
ideal  holiday.  As  not  unnaturally 
happened,  they  were  eltbcr  friends  at 
Lome  to  atart  with,  or  a  oommon  cn- 
tbnglasm  made  them  f  rienda  when  they 
met  by  chance  among  tbe  mountains. 
By  1SS7  they  began  to  be  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  little  society.  Tbe 
Hugsestlon  was  made  that  they  ehonid 
found  a  club,  and  on  December  22, 
1857,  the  first  meetlag  of  the  new  body 
was  held  at  Ashley's  Hotel.  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Eleven  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  tbey  there  and 
then  founded  the  Alpine  Club,  which 
has  Just  celebrated  tbe  Jubilee  of  Its 
existence. 

The  aaaoclation  thua  set  on  toot  was 
a  very  small  and  unambitious  affair. 
Of  Ita  original  memt>ers  only  Sir  Al- 
fred Wills  and  one  other  survive.  It 
was  destined  to  an  eminence  little  fore- 
seen by  Ita  founders,  who  looked  fw 
ward  to  a  series  of  amall  aoclal  meet- 
liiga  and  dinners  as  the  scope  of  Its 
operations,  No  one  thought  of  reading 
papers  to  it  or  ot  publiabing  its  Joar- 
Dsls  and  proceedings  at  tbat  time.  It 
happened,  however,  to  possess  a  prin- 
ciple of  growth,  and  very  soon  showed 
signs  of  increasing  vitality  and  activ- 
ity. It  increased  in  nnmbers.  It  be- 
gan to  acquire  information  of  a  special 
kind  in  which  Increasing  nnmbers  took 
interest.  It  became  an  object  of  crit- 
icism and  attack.  In  fact  It  throve. 
In  1860  it  acquired  a  habitation;  and 
In  the  same  year  was  published  tbe 
first  series  of  "Peaks.  Passea.  and  Gla- 
ciers," by  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
which  enj<9ed  a  phenomenal  success 
at  tbe  time,  no  leas  than  five  editions 
being  celled  for  within  twelve  months. 
In  1880  the  first  paper  was  read  to  tbe 
club,  an'  accouat  of  the  first  ascent  ot 
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the  Grlvola  from  Valsavanuiche.  In 
l&ei  tli«  publication  of  tbe  "A.lplae 
Guide"  wai  decided  on.  under  the  edi- 
tonUp  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  F.R.S.,  tbe 
dab'B  flrat  president.  Neit  year  the 
ftecood  series  ol  "Peaks,  FaBses,  and 
Gladen"  appeared,  and  In  1803  tlie 
quarterly  laaue  of  the  "Alpine  Journal'' 
waa  begun.  From  that  time  forward 
development  proceeded  bj  regular  and 
normal  atages  which  we  need  not  cata- 
lc«ne  in  tbla  place. 

The  founders  of  the  Alptne  Club,  as 
baa  been  said,  did  not  foresee  tbe  great 
development  that  was  to  follow  their 
aGUon.  If  any  one  had  told  them  that 
within  fltty  yean  tbefr  example  would 
be  followed  by  no  lesa  than  165  asao- 
clatlons,  large  and  email,  having  moun- 
tain-climbing for  their  object,  tbey 
would  Indeed  have  been  surprised  and 
Incredulous.  Such,  however,  has  been 
the  case.  A  few  of  these  bodies  have 
died  or  been  absorbed  by  one  another, 
bat  most  are  vigorously  alive  and  terri- 
bly active  as  publishing  bodies,  so  that 
the  mass  of  mountain  literature  pro- 
duced by  them  may  be  called  appalling. 
Of  tbe  principal  national  clubs,  the 
Swiss  and  tbe  Austrian  were  formed  lu 
1X62,  the  Italian  In  1863,  tbe  Norwegian 
in  1868,  the  German  In  1800,  the  French 
In  1S74,  tbe  Appalachian  (Boston, 
U.S.A.)  In  1376,  and  tbe  New  Zealand 
In  J891.  Thus,  within  the  sixties,  al- 
most nil  of  tbe  principal  clubs  came 
Into  existence,  and  that  was  tbe  period 
when  tbe  sport  was  taking  root  and 
tbe  exploration  of  the  Alps  was  going 
forward  most  rapidly.  It  was  also 
the  time  when  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tain sciences  were  being  laid,  tbe  phe- 
nomena of  glaciers  studied,  and  tbe 
principles  of  mountain  structure  discov- 
ered. Then,  too,  in  Switzerland  at 
any  rate,  the  main  mountaineering 
centres  began  to  be  developed  as  holi- 
day resorts,  and  tbe  FremdeTt-iitdvstrir. 
which  has  been  so  dreadfully  explolt- 
rtl  in  late  years,  took  firm  root  even 


In  the  remoter  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
Tbe  Alpine  Club  has  differed  from 
all,  or  almost  all,  of  Its  imitators  in 
one  important  reelect  it  Is  the  only 
club  that  has  from  the  tlrst  demanded 
a  climbing  quallHcatlou  as  a  condidon 
]>rellmlnary  to  election  to  membw- 
shlp.  Tbe  standard  of  qnallficaUon 
has  been  raised  from  time  to  time, 
though  never  defined.  It  baa  atwBTS 
been  relatively  stiff.  Literary,  scien- 
tific, and  artistic  qualifications  are  also 
admitted  In  lieu  of  the  climbing  qnall- 
flcatlon;  and  such  men  as  Baskin.  Tyn- 
dall,  Alfred  Parsons,  Alfred  Bast,  and 
others,  have  been  or  ore  amongst  the 
club's  most  honored  members,  but  most 
of  them  could  almost  or  quite  as  well 
have  qualified  by  their  climbing 
achievements.  Thus  It  happens  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Alpine  Club  has  al- 
ways been  a  meetliv  of  exj^rts;  its 
journal  is  conducted  hy  experts  for  ex- 
perts; Its  membership  Is  recruited 
from  a  body  of  men  who  bave  come  to 
know  one  another,  not  In  England, 
bat  on  the  mountalDslde,  The  opinion 
of  the  rlub.  therefore,  In  matters  con- 
necteil  with  th^  climbing  craft  has  al- 
ways been  weighty.  The  public. 
through  Its  newsimpers.  has  raged 
against  climbers,  calling  them  madmen 
and  fools  In  many  phrases,  but  it  has 
bad  to  change  its  mind.  Tben  when 
expert  climbers  took  to  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  guides  the  public  was 
ugnln  wrong  In  its  Judguieut,  but  the 
Alpine  C'lub  was  right.  And,  in  tbe 
main,  the  Alpine  Club  bus  proved  the 
soundness  of  the  standards  which  it 
setf  up  for  Its  members  by  their  rela- 
tive Immunity  from  accidents.  Ifear 
by  year  the  tale  of  Alpine  accidents 
Increases,  year  by  year  the  membership 
and  the  activity  of  tbe  Alpine  Club  has 
likewise  Increased,  but  tbe  number  of 
fatal  a«ddents  that  occur  to  members 
boa  not  Increased.  The  craft  of  climb- 
ing, which  the  club  cultivates.  Is  tbe 
craft     which     enables     n     competent 
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«Uuber  to  go  aiuong  tbe  blgb  places 
and  the  difficult  nnd  danKerons  places 
la  the  r^ons  of  aoow  and  Ice,  Rvold- 
ing  the  daagere,  oTercomlng  the  diffl- 
cnltteo,  and  retamlng  anKathed,  and  at 
the  uuue  time  enrlcbed  with  the  slghta 
of  marveUoQS  beaatr  and  sUmalated 
by  th(^  ncconiplitthment  of  difficult 
tasks. 

WlthlQ  the  holf-ceutuiy  that  hag  fol- 
lowed the  foandatlon  of  the  Alpliip 
Club  the  whole  face  of  Switzerland 
has  been  changed.  Zermatt  may  be 
taken  at*  nn  example  of  the  changes 
that  the  cult  of  mountains  has  brought 
about  The  early  trarellen.  mostly 
men  of  science  who  came  to  collect 
flowen  or  minerals,  stayed  with  the 
care  or,  after  1839,  with  the  rlUuge 
doctor,  who  kept  a  small  inn.  This 
was  boaeht  by  the  famous  Seller 
In  IKM,  who  named  It  Hotel  du  Hont 
Hose.  Hr.  Whymper  states  that  for 
Dome  years  the  number  of  hla  vlaltore 
amounted  to  about  eighty  per  annum, 
whilst  about  nn  equal  number  visited 
the  rival  Mont  Cervln  hotel.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifties  the  numbers  be- 
gan to  Increase  rapidly.  After  the 
Matterhom  had  l>een  climbed  In  VSO& 
the  Increase  became  more  rapid  and 
has  gone  fiirn-ard  ever  since  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  (Similar  development  has 
overtaken  the  other  great  centres — 
Chamonix.  Urlndelwald,  and  the  En- 
gadlne  resorts;  whilst  a  countless 
nnmber  of  smaller  centres  have  spmng 
up  and  been  equipped  with  hotels  of 
greater  or  less  pretension.  The  In- 
creasing crowds  have  demanded  and 
obtained  Increasing  facilities.  Roads 
have  been  made  where  there  were  foot- 
paths, and  railways  where  there  were 
roads.  The  wild  solitude  of  gorge  and 
glacier  has  been  abolished,  and  much 
of  tbe  beauty  which  people  travel  to 
see  has  been  obliterated  by  the  contriv- 
ances made  to  facilitate  their  access. 
Tlie  modest  inn  of  the  mountain  village 
baa  been  replaced  by  huge  hotels  of 
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hateful  architecture  which  destroy  the 
scale  of  the  landscape.  Advertlse- 
menta  disfigure  the  scene  ou  every  side. 
Lifts  and  funicular  ways  elevate  the 
crowd  to  points  of  view  once  attained 
only  by  the  few  and  enjoyed  by  them 
tn  peace.  All  this  bos  been  the  result 
ot  tbe  unintentional  advertiaemeilt 
which  the  records  of  Alpine  climbing 
gave  to  the  snowy  regions,  and  Is  thus 
Indirectly  tbe  result  of  the  movement 
which  the  foundation  of  the  Alpine 
Club  first  supplied  with  an  organisa- 
tion. 

Probably  the  most  powerful  agent  in 
piq>ularlElng  the  Alps  has  been  Alpine 
literature,  in  the  form,  not  of  period- 
icals, but  of  books.  The  start  was  made, 
as  above  stated,  by  tbe  publications  of 
"Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers."  Tbai 
was  followed  by  Wbymper's  "Scram- 
bles amongst  the  Alps"  and  Leslie  Ste- 
phen's "Playground  of  Europe."  The 
former  of  these  books  attained  an  un- 
exampled popularity,  and  is  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  other  agency  for 
the  great  Increase  of  Alpine  climberti 
that  followed  Its  publication.  Tyn- 
dall's  writings  were  perhaps  hardly  less 
efficient  in  the  same  sense.  Wbym- 
per's book  was  remarkable  in  two  Im- 
portant respects.  It  retailed  .  the  al- 
most heroic  story  of  tbe  long  assault 
nnd  final  conquest  of  tbe  Matterhom. 
culminating  In  the  most  dramatic  acci- 
dent that  ever  occurred  among  the  high 
monntalns;  and  It  wns  Illustrated  with 
a  sertee  of  beautifully  engraved  wood- 
cuts, which,  for  the  tlrst  time,  repre- 
sented Alpine  scenes  with  accuracy  as 
mountain  lovers  were  accustomed  to  be- 
hold them.  Here  were  Indeed  sAracK 
and  Ice-falls,  avalanches  and  berg- 
schrunds,  aretes  and  rock-faces,  couloln> 
and  snowBelds,  drawn  by  a  man  wbii 
knew  them  Intimately,  nnd  looked  at 
them  with  the  eyes  of  a  climber.  Tb«- 
text  was  no  less  Interesting,  and  tbe 
whole  book  was  exactly  what  a  yonitg 
climber  in  the  midst  of  lils  cntbUBlnsni 
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bnngered  after.  That  book,  more  than 
any  otber,  fixed  the  Dorm  ot  Alpine  Ut- 
eratnre,  and  Its  effect  bas  not  yet 
passed  away. 

Tbe  llteratare  of  mountaineering  has 
followed  st^  by  step  tbe  development 
•f  tbe  climbing  craft  and  the  extenaton 
of  mountain  exploration.  It  baa  In- 
creased In  volame  aa  tbe  mountains  of 
tbe  world  have  been  discovered  and 
explored,  and  It  has  created  for  Itself 
an  extraordinary  number  of  readers  In 
all  parts,  many  of  whom  have  never 
seen  a  mountain  and  many  more  who 
have  never  climbed  one.  FubUcntlona 
•f  this  kind  have  thus  tended  to  become 
more  anrnptuous  as  tbe  years  have  fcone 
by,  whilst  tbe  Invaluable  aid  of  photog- 
raphy and  photographic  processes  has 
Miabled  tbe  illustrations  to  be  Increas- 
ingly numerous,  v^aclous,  and  truly  Il- 
lustrative of  tbe  texL  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  la  tble  connection  tbe  late 
Mr.  Mummery's  remarkable  account  of 
his  remarkable  climbing  feats,  and,  as 
the  latest  development,  81gnor  Uuido 
Key's  richly  Illustrated  and  entbuai- 
Bstlcally  written  volume  on  tbe  Matter- 
bom.  Correspondingly  elaborate  works 
on  distant  mountain  ranges  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  In  quick  succession, 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  being  those 
profusely  illustrated  with  photogravure 
reproductions  from  negatives  taken  by 
that  great  mountain  pbotographer  Slg^ 
nor  Sella.  Sncb  are  Mr.  Kresbaeld'a 
"Caucasus,"  and  tbe  account  by  Dr.  de 
Flllppl  of  tbe  Duke  of  tbe  Abnusl's 
ascent  of  Mount  St  Ellas. 

Tbe  development  of  mountain  maps 
has  gone  ahead  port  piusu  with  tbe 
minuter  exploration  of  mouvtaln  fast- 
nesses. Early  mountain  climbers  had 
tbe  very  poorest  charts  to  help  them. 
Tbe  Meyers'  ascents  of  tbe  Jnngfrau 
and  Finsteraarbom  produced  the  first 
rough  map  of  tbe  central  snowy  dis- 
trict of  the  Oberland,  depicted  with 
general  accuracy  some  of  Its  main  fea- 
ttiT«B.     The   Zurich   explorers  of   the 


Zermatt  district  similarly  laid  down 
the  main  lines  of  Its  form.  Thas  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  depict  a  great  mountain  re- 
gion with  any  kind  ot  accuracy  was 
made  by  the  Swiss  Government.  Tbe 
twelve  sheets  of  the  Dufour  map  w«» 
published  between  1845  and  18155.  It 
IB  only  necessary  to  compare  the  maps 
in  "Peaks,  Passes,  and  Olaclers"  wttb 
those  of  to-day  to  see  the  extraordloaij 
improvement  tbat  has  taken  place;  yet 
when  those  maps  were  published  tbey 
were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  climbers 
as  a  great  help  towards  their  future  ex- 
peditions. Tbe  lead  thus  taken  by  tbe 
Swiss  Government  surveyors  has  been 
kept  ever  since,  and  tbe  last  sheets  ot 
the  present  Siegfried  map  are  still  for 
tbe  best  of  tbeir  kind  la  the  world. 

In  nothing  bas  the  Alpine  Ctnb  been 
more  Influential  than  In  the  further 
once  of  mountain  exploration  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  world.  It  early  perceived 
tbat  tbe  craft  which  had  been  learned 
In  the  Alps  was  capable  of  universal 
application  tn  otber  snowy  ranges.  Al- 
ready, la  1861,  Mr.  William  Longman 
called  attention  to  work  to  be  done 
in  Iceland,  and  the  second  series  of 
"Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers"  con- 
tained on  account  of  an  Iceland  Jour- 
ney. Mr.  Packs  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  Pyrenees  and  contributed  papers 
upon  those  mountains.  Then,  In 
1868,  Mr.  Fresbfield  and  his  compan- 
ions, by  climbing  Elbrus,  began  ttiat 
remarkable  series  of  exploring  Jour- 
neys tn  the  Caucasus,  mainly  accom- 
plished by  English  climbers,  which 
have  made  that  region  one  of  tbe  beat 
known  beyond  tbe  Alps.  Whymper,  In 
1880,  annexed  tbe  great  Andes  of  Bqaa- 
dor  by  climbing  Chimboraso  and  the 
otber  giants  near.  He  likewise.  In  the 
book  describing  that  Journey,  once 
again  fixed  a  type,  tbat  of  a  book  of 
mountain  exploration  in  which  not 
merely  adventure,  bat  the  acquisition 
of  accurate  knowledge  was  shown  jlo 
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be  tbe  traveller'B  parpose.  The  monn- 
tftlna  of  North  America  bave  been  tIb- 
Ited  bj  aumeroos  UngUBl)  and  Ameri- 
can explorers  and  are  now  fairly  well 
known.  Other  expeditions  to  tbe 
Andes  bave  followed.  Tbe  Hlmalaras 
have  been  repeatedly  visited  and  elab- 
orately examined  In  some  portions  ol 
their  Inunenee  extent.  The  New  Zeu- 
land  ranges  bave  been  tbe  goal  of  sev- 
eral Important  expeditions,  and  an; 
now  frequently  climbed  by  local  moun- 
taineers of  mach  skill,  conrage.  and 
resoorce.  In  Africa  the  Uermans 
climbed  Kilimanjaro,  tbe  English  Ke- 
nia,  the  Italians  RuwenzorL  The 
small  but  difficult  and  Intricate  moun- 
tains of  Spitsbergen  have  been  visited 
by  two  expeditions.  German  and 
Swedish  explorers  have  revealed  some 
of  the  aecreU  of  Central  Asian  ranges. 
The  mountains  of  Japan  are  described 
in  more  than  one  paper  in  the  Alpine 
Journal,  and  even  Tlerra  del  Fuego  tma 
been  vialted  by  a  member  of  the  Al- 
pine Club. 

Tbe  photographer,  in  late  yenra,  liiis 
ulways  been  a  member  of  every  expedi- 
tion of  mountain  explorers;  some  have 
likewise  been  accompanied  by  an  ar- 
tist. Tbe  Himalayan  pictures  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  M'Cormlck  are  in  some  respects 
tbe  most  noteworihy,  not  alone  for 
their  artistic  excellence,  but  for  the 
large  area  of  mountain  country  ttiey  de- 
I'lct  and  the  recondite  regions  where 
they  were  painted.  He  alone  amongst 
urtlats  has  painted  elaborate  sketches 
nt  an  altitude  of  20.000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  Alpine  Club  has  from  the 
fii-at  done  Its  best  to  foster  mountain 
art.  It  baa  numbered  remarkable 
painters  among  ita  members,  such  aa 
Klljah  Walton,  WlIliamH,  Tarsons, 
East,  Colin  Fhlllp,  and  M'Cormtck.  It 
has  held  nomerous  exhibitions,  which, 
like  all  else  that  It  has  done,  have 
arisen  almost  aa  It  were  by  accident. 
At  first  members  used  to  bring  a  few 
paintings  to  decorate  the  ante-room  on 
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tbe  occaeiou  of  tbe  oouual  winter  dln- 
vxr.  Id  process  of  time  tbia  became 
a  recognized  exhibition.  When  the 
club  moved  Into  new  anartera  it  was 
felt  tbat  a  meeting-room  suitable  to  be 
used  as  a  picture  gallery  was  on  essen- 
tial, and  an  admirable  room  was  found 
in  Savile  Row,  once  an  auction  room, 
mentioned  In  the  letters  of  Htn^ace  Wal- 
pole.  As  photography  developed  ex- 
bibltlons  of  mountain  photographs  be- 
came of  increasing  Importance  and  are 
now  an  annual  feature. 

Side  by  side  with  Alplnt!  llteratni-e 
and  art  there  has  iirlseu  a.  si>e<.'lal  Al- 
pine scholarship,  ondreumt  ol  tlfty 
years  ago.  Its  great  exponent  to-day 
Is  the  Itev.  W.  A.  B.  Coolklge,  who,  for 
u  doxen  years  or  more,  edited  tbe  Al- 
pine Journal.  Confining  his  attention 
to  tbe  Alps,  he  baa  made  the  history, 
the  topography,  and  tbe  minute  explo- 
ration of  that  range  the  chief  business 
of  a  most  industrious  life.  Leaving  tu 
others  the  pursuit  of  tbe  natural  sci- 
ences, be  has  conOned  himself  within 
a  definite  though  large  area  of  research, 
and  by  pursuing  tbat  In  the  truest  scl- 
eutlfic  spirit  of  accuracy,  and  with 
unfailing  faith  In  tbe  value  of  his  work, 
has  now  attained  a  European  reputa- 
tion, in  this  new  branch  of  learnini;. 
which  is  unrivalled  and  not  Uliely  soon 
to  be  repeated.  Tbe  Alps  that  interest 
blm  are  the  Alps  in  their  relation  to 
man.  He  has  bunted  out  tbe  history 
of  every  ancient  pass,  knows  what  em- 
perors, what  armies,  and  what  peasants 
crossed  It,  and  wbrai;  knows  tbe  history 
of  each  mule-track  and  carriage-road; 
knows  also  tbe  political  history  of  each 
valley  and  even  of  many  an  Alpine  pas- 
ture. He  has  studied  the  archives 
of  the  mountain  districts  as  carefully 
as  he  baa  the  records  of  the  moat  1*0- 
cent  new  routes  up  recondite  minor 
peaks.  He  has  based  tbU  knowledge 
upon  a  larger  series  of  Alpine  climbs 
than  baa  been  made  by  the  meet  en- 
ergetic athlete.   Has  nn  obscurity  been 
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detected  In  the  acconnte  of  the  ascent 
of  some  peak?  He  lias  gone  to  the 
place  and  tested  the  acconnts  on  the 
apot  From  the  Uarttime  Alpa  to  the 
Ortler  ttte  whole  range  Is  familiar  to 
him.  Uoreover,  hla  influence  upon  the 
preparation  of  climbing  records  has 
been  immense.  As  editor  of  the  Al- 
pine Journal  he  was  able,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  to  teach  climliere  how 
to  state  clearly  where  they  bad  been. 
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He  lias  edited  or  written 
guide-books,  especially  several  of  tboae 
"pemmlcaos  of  Alpine  literature"  the 
Climber's  Onides.  If  amongst  actual 
climbers,  of  English  nationality,  at 
any  rate,  perhaps  of  any,  the  name  of 
Mummery  stands  foremost  for  bold  and 
skilful  achievement,  amongst  scholars 
who  have  opened  the  way  Into  a  new 
learning  that  of  Coolidge  Is  no  less  emi- 

M art  in  CotHoag. 
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The  war  which  deprived  Spain  of  the 
last  relics  of  that  empire  on  wblcb  once 
"the  sun  never  set"  has  exerted  a  two- 
fold Influence  on  tbe  bpanlsh  people. 
On  the  one  baud  It  has  bad  a  deflulte 
material  effect  In  enabling  Spaniards 
to  devote  their  energies  to  tbe  task  of 
working  out  their  own  ecoaomlc  salva- 
tion and  bringing  their  land  to  the 
same  level  of  civilization  as  tbe  other 
large  countries  of  Europe.  On  tbe 
nther,  it  bas  had  a  less  obvious  loflU' 
ence  of  a  more  spiritual  character.  It 
has  Induced  those  Spaniards  wbo  hold 
that  a  nation  can  only  be  great  by  Uh 
ntoial  and  Intellectual  distinction,  by 
its  fidelity  to  its  own  best  Instincts,  to 
set  tbemselves  a  national  task  of  scir- 
analyets  and  self-criticism.  What  is 
the  real  spirit  of  Spain?  these  men 
seem  to  ask  themselves;  what  Is  the 
nature  of  her  great  traditions?  bow 
can  we  modern  Spaniards  learn  to  be- 
come faithful  to  that  spirit  and  those 
tiadltlons?  to  what  extent  are  we  wise 
In  doing  so?  The  men  wbo  ask 
these  qnestlons — a  small  group  of  unl- 
veralt;  professors,  novelists,  Journal- 
ists, belonging  to  all  parts  of  Spain — 
play  Is  their  own  land  to-day  the  same 
|)art  which  was  played  in  a  more  brll- 
llant  and  sonorous  manner  nearly  a 
centui^  ago  by  Carlyle  In  England  and 
Emerson  In  America.  The  new  growth 
of   matettal    prosperity    In   Spain   baa 


received  attention  from  many  writers 
In  many  places,  but,  ao  far  as  1  am 
aware,  this  corresponding  movement  of 
spiritual  self-qoestfonlng  has  attracted 
no  notice  outside  Spain,  and  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  describe  11b 
character  and  tendencies. 

The  writer  of  the  group  wbo  on 
many  grounds  deserves  to  be  men- , 
tloned  first  perhaps  as  the  leader — for 
bia  book  appeared  before  the  war,  and 
has  not  been  excelled  by  any  that  has 
appeared  since — is  Angel  Ganivet.  It 
Is  not  a  name  that  seems  ever  to  be  men- 
tioned ontslde  Spain,  even  by  those 
who  concern  themselves  with  Spanish 
literature,  but  to  serious  Spaniards  of 
tbe  younger  generation  Oanlvet  is 
well  known,  and  with  reason,  for  his 
little  masterpiece,  Idearlam  E»pa^l. 
contains  more  good  thinking  and  good 
writing  than  any  book  that  bas  come 
out  of  Spain  during  recent  years.  It 
was  not,  Indeed,  written  In  Spain,  and 
to  that  fact  doubtless  its  fine  qnallty  of 
detachment,  of  deliberate  and  diacrlm- 
inatlng  Insight  into  the  genius  of  Spain, 
is  in  large  measure  owing.  After  a 
highly  dlBtlngnlsbed  academical  ca- 
reer, Gaiilvet  had  entered  the  consulsr 
service,  and  a  consul's  duties  have  not 
rarely,  from  tbe  days  of  Hawthorne 
ouwaid,  been  found  compatible  with 
even  the  l>est  literary  work.  A  con- 
snl,  moreover,  though  be  Is  In  a  spe- 
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clally  favorable  positlun  to  obtnin  an 
objective  vision  of  hU  own  land,  can 
scarcely  be  described  aa  an  exile;  he  Is 
bUU  living  under  the  flag  ot  his  own 
country,  and  la  daily  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  Its  people  and  Its  Interests. 
For  a  long  time  Qanlvet  was  stationed 
at  Antwerp;  bis  Ideariwn  was  com- 
pleted at  Helalngfors  In  1SD7.  Two 
years  later,  when  only  thirty- three,  lie 
was  dead,  onder  obscure  and  tragical 
circumstances. 

Oanlvet'B  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
from  which  bis  country  Is  Buffering— 
for  nearly  ull  intellectual  Spaniards 
seem  to  agree  that  there  la  a  disease, 
though  tbey  differ  as  to  Its  nature  and 
gravity — is  ai/outia,  or  lack  of  will 
power.  And  though  his  training  was 
so  cosmopolitan,  be  seeks  the  remedy 
In  Spain's  own  native  force.  "The 
central  motive  of  my  idea,"  he  de- 
clares, "is  tlie  restoration  ot  the  spirit- 
ual Ufa  of  Spain."  In  the  possibility 
of  that  restoration  he  has  no  sort  of 
doubt  Parodying  St.  Augustine,  be 
lays  down  the  injunction:  "Noll  foraa 
In;  In  intmore  Hiapanlee  habitat  Veri- 
tas." It  Is  within,  end  not  without, 
tbat  Spain  must  seek  salvation:  close 
with  locks  and  padlocks  the  doora 
through  which  tbe  spirit  of  Spain  is- 
sues, to  be  wasted  at  tbe  four  quarters 
of  the  horltou.  The  war  which  Imme- 
diately followed  the  publication  of  tbe 
Idearium  gave  point  to  Ita  moral  by  ren- 
dering that  moral  one  with  tlie  logic  of 
the  moment's  facts.  In  this  way  It 
came  atwut  tbat  Uanlvet,  whose  twok 
would  In  any  case  have  been  memora- 
ble, became  tbe  prophet  of  a  movement 
of  aplritual  renaissance  In  Spain. 

Most  of  tbe  books.  Indeed,  which 
were  Immediately  called  forth  by  the 
war  were  too  Iiasty  and  supertlciai  to 
sliow  the  direct  Influence  of  so  subtle 
and  quietly  suggestive  a  thinker  as  tbe 
autbor  of  Idearium  EtpaAoi.  Some  ot 
tbem,  reflecting  tbe  profound  dejection 
which  was  the  Brat  effect  of  tbe  stni^- 


gle  on  many  Spanish  minda,  reveal  an 
almost  unmitigated  pessimism.  A 
favorable  example  of  this  class  is  tl 
Problema  yaoiotuU,  wliich  Rlcardo  Ma- 
cias  Plcavea  published.  Just  after  tbe 
war,  in  1899s  tor  while  It  presents  a 
very  gloomy  picture  of  tbe  national 
character,  tliere  la  in  it  a  considerable 
element  of  truth.  Mactas  Plcavea  re- 
proaches bis  fellow  countrymen  witb 
their  excesses  of  arbitrary  Indlvldnal- 
Ihin  and  their  centrifugal  tendenclea; 
tliereln  be  sees  tbe  source  of  all  Span- 
ish evils.  "We  have  produced  a  tbou- 
sand  reljelllo&s  and  seditions,"  he  de- 
clares, "but  not  one  fruitful  revolu- 
tion." This  capricious  and  facile  ex- 
penditure of  energy  Maclaa  Pieavea 
more  definitely  traces  In  tbe  form  of 
two  original  defects  ot  character:  an 
original  dynamic  defect  In  tbe  predom- 
inance of  passion  over  will  (In  which 
lip  may  be  said  to  be  at  one  with  Ganl- 
vet),  and  an  original  moral  defect  In 
tbe  suiwtltution  of  the  principle  of  Jus- 
tice by  tbe  socially  inadequate  senti- 
ment of  friendship  and  affection.  By 
tbe  first  defect  he  accounts  for  tbe 
t^Iinnlsb  tendency  to  live  in  tbe  present, 
iind  put  off  every  Inconvenient  task  to 
n  remote  fiiaiUuta,  the  tendency  to  con- 
vert life  Into  a  lottery,  the  subjectiv- 
ism that  Is  content  wltb  Imaginary 
possibilities  In  place  ot  solid  and  pru- 
dent motives.  Tbe  second  quality  la 
the  source  of  the  adminlatrative  Im- 
morality of  Spain,  which  conalsts  not 
so  much  in  venality  or  tlieft  aa  In  tbe 
domestic  and  neigbborly  feeling  which 
Is  always  Inclined  to  tavor  a  friend  be- 
cause be  is  a  friend,  and  which  erects 
impunity  almost  into  a  law.  Undoubt- 
edly Macias  Plcavea  bere  touches  on 
the  real  source  ot  a  real  evil,  felt  by  all 
foreigners  who  have  come  Into  con- 
tact with  administrative  Spain.  But 
tlie  reason  Is  that  the  Spaniard,  more 
perhaps  than  any  man  In  tbe  civilized 
world,  is  devoted  to  bis  family,  his 
friend,  hie  guest,  his  neighbor,  and  on 
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behalf  of  tbe  remote  aad  laTislble  per- 
sons outside  that  circle  be  feels  no  In- 
trinsic motive  for  action;  In  tbe  case 
of  BDcb,  some  extrinsic  motive  la  nec- 
esaarj.  It  Is  an  autl-soclal  attitude, 
BO  far  as  society  in  tbe  latger  sense  Is 
concerned,  tbougb  It  baa  Its  very  lova- 
ble and  admirable  side.  We  have  to 
reconcile  It  as  well  as  we  can  wltb  tbe 
equally  undoubted  fact  tbat  Spain  bas 
always  been  prolific,  not  only  In  rheto- 
ricians, but  In  moralists.  So  far  as 
Maclas  PIcavea  Is  concerned,  he  seems 
to  see  little  hope  for  bis  countrymen, 
and  regards  tbe  national  problem  as  al- 
most or  quite  desperate. 

This  book,  It  may  be  noted  In  paas- 
Ing.  IlluBtrates  tbe  aaenraptlon,  so  of- 
ten tacitly  made  both  by  Spaniards  and 
foreigners,  that  the  defects  In  the  Span- 
ish national  character  are  necessarily 
of  recent  growtti,  and  due  to  a  sup- 
posed decadence.  Let  us,  for  Instance, 
consider  a  characteristic  whtcb  Is  to- 
day veiy  familiar  both  to  natives  and 
visitors — the  tendency  to  delay  every- 
thing to  a  remote  to-morrow.  To  every 
demand  the  Spaniard  responds  wltb  a 
cheerful  "MaAatuit"  When  tbe  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress  met  a 
few  years  ago  at  Madrid  nothing  was 
ready  on  the  opening  day,  and  even  tbe 
Invitations  were  by  many  only  re- 
ceived after  tbe  Congress  was  over. 
Perhaps  It  was  this  incident  which 
suggested  to  the  satirist  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  "Azortn"  to  play  on 
the  dllatorlness  of  bis  compatriots  In 
La  Ruta  4e  Don  QuUeote,  by  Imagining  a 
distinguished  English  sni^eon  who 
comes  to  Madrid,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  eager  to  write  a  book  about  a  coun- 
try which  seems  to  him  the  best  In  tbe 
world;  but  as  be  pursues  bis  stndles  he 
is  met  on  every  side  by  procrastination, 
the  most  trifling  action  cannot  be  ac- 
complished wltbout  delays,  and  be 
finally  resolves  to  call  his  book  "The 
Time  they  lose  In  Spain."  Bnt  exactly 
three  centuries  ago.  In  1607,  Sir  Praocls 
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Bacon  referred  in  an  official  memoran- 
dum to  the  notorious  delays  of  tbe 
Spaniards  in  negotiation,  and  records 
tbe  opinion  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  it  was  not  due  to 
"malice  or  alienation  of  mind  from  ua," 
but  In  part  to  tbe  multtplicity  of  ^as- 
lah  tribunals,  and  In  part  to  a  psycho- 
logical cause,  to  "the  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple and  nation,  which  Is  proud  and 
therefore  dilatory,  for  all  proud  men 
are  full  of  delays,  and  must  be  waited 
on."  "All  which,"  Bacon  adds  for  bis 
own  part,  "have  made  the  delays  of 
Spain  to  come  Into  a  by-word  through- 
out the  world:  wherein  I  think  Us 
Lordship  mought  allude  to  the  proverb 
of  Italy,  Ui  twniM  ta  morte  M  Bpoffim, 
'let  my  death  come  from  Spain';  for 
then  it  la  sure  to  be  long  a-comlng." 
Yet  this  was  in  tbe  midst  of  tlie  great 
age  of  Spain,  when  In  every  depart- 
ment of  life  and  of  art  Spaniards  were 
displaying  an  energy,  resolution,  and 
thoroughness  which  have  made  their 
names  immortal.  Questions  of  national 
psychology  are  more  complicated  than 
we  sometimes  realize,  and  tlie  incal- 
culable men  who  make  a  conntry  great 
may  often  display  qualities  unlike  and 
even  the  opposite  of  those  which  per- 
manently mark  the  mass  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen, 

A  more  hopeful  tone  than  that  of 
Macias  PIcavea  la  adopted  by  Bamlro 
de  Maetzn  In  his  Bacia  Otra  Bfpofla. 
also  published  In  1899.  He  realizes. 
Indeed,  that  Spain  is  at  tbe  beginning 
of  a  K>%at  economic  struggle,  and  be  Is 
not  quite  sure  bow  far  she  is  adapted 
for  success  In  the  paths  of  industrial 
progress.  Bnt  it  Is  along  snch  paths 
that  be  sees  signs  of  promise;  by  ener- 
getically progressing  In  this  direction 
Spain  may  again  become  great,  and 
we  may  again  hope  for  a  new  Intel- 
lectual renaissance  of  the  Spanlab 
spirit.  A  still  more  facile  optimism  Is 
represented  by  the  book  on  "tbe  lesson 
of  the  defeat,"  La  Marvt  de  to  Demtn, 
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which  Lnla  Morote  publlsbed  In  1900. 
Uorote  Is  a  journalist  and  was  a  cor- 
respondent In  Culia,  where  be  was 
taken  prisoner  hj  tbe  rebels  and  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  spy.  But  he 
lived  to  return  to  Spain  and  to  write 
a  series  of  books  marked  by  ferrld 
patriotism  and  entbusiaatlc  faltb  in 
the  nenr  Spain  of  the  future.  All 
that  Spain  needs,  be  tKlleves,  is 
to  learn  ttie  lesson  of  experience, 
to  abandon  tbe  vain  policy  of  ad- 
veotore  abroad,  and  to  work  for  the 
happiness  and  clvUlzatloa  of  ber  own 
peninsula:  tbat  la  "tbe  moral  of  tbe  de- 
feat." It  Is  the  lees  necessary,  he 
thinks,  for  Spain  to  concern  herself 
witb  fore^  expedition,  since  she  has 
already  conquered  her  place  in  the 
wide  world,  and  established  one  of 
the  tour  world-lanKuages;  "our  speech, 
civilization,  art,  genius,  and  racial  spirit 
will  last  for  ever  and  constitute  tbe 
Greater  Spain  of  the  planet,  the  moral 
and  mental  country  of  eighteen  na- 
tlonalltfes,  nearly  a  whole  continent, 
which,  however  politically  separate, 
must  still,  for  writing  and  for  speech, 
for  song  and  for  love,  continue  to  use 
the  tongue  of  Gastfle."  In  a  subse- 
quent book,  published  In  1904,  Lot 
FraUei  eu  EipaSa,  Morote  deals  with  a 
question  which,  In  commoa  with  many 
progressive  Spaniards,  be  regards  as 
at  tbe  root  of  tbe  regeneration  of  Hpaln: 
the  question  of  religious  communities. 
"If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  our  monks 
as  easily  as  of  our  colonlesl"  a  Span- 
lard  Is  represented  as  declaring.  In  one 
of  tbe  comic  papers  of  Madrid  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  was  certainly  an  as- 
piration breathed  by  many  Spaniards 
of  all  classes.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago    there    was    one    priest    to    every 

■  Id  Spain,  howsTar,  tba  satl-olerlcal  dwts- 
■nmit  Is  not  neoasakrlly  IrrvllKloita.  Tha 
Conda  da  Bomsnouea,  the  political  isader  o( 
the  tiDll-oli>rlo>ii  and  HiaUter  of  the  Interior 
la  the  iut  Liberal  Uablnet,  la  b7  do  means 
oppoMd  to  Chrlattanltr,  or  even  Co  Ostholt- 
oUn  of  tbe  demooratic  school  of  Oardinal 
Olbbone  and  Arahblahop  Ireland.    He  only 
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thirty  Inhabitants  In  Spain;  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  tbe  nineteenth  c^itnry,  Por- 
tugal, Rome,  Sicily,  and  Turkey  were 
still  the  only  spots  In  Europe  whicb 
showed  a  larger  proportion  of  ecclesi- 
astics than  Spain.  Shortly  afterwards, 
indeed,  there  followed  tbe  revolution- 
ary reform  which  has  filled  Spain  with 
the  noble  ruins  of  monasteries,  but 
Morote's  book  serves  to  sbow  tbat 
Spaniards  are  still  troubled  by  tbe  ex- 
istence of  their  mostly  unproductive 
monks  and  nuns.  It  Is  a  little  difficult 
to  deOne  precisely  where  Spain  stands 
to-day  In  relation  to  this  question  of 
religious  communities.  On  tbe  one 
band  there  is  clearly,  among  both  men 
and  women,  a  large  amount  of  faith, 
of  religious  observance,  even  of  pas- 
sionate devotion,  and  sometimes  of  In- 
tolerant bigotry,  the  whole  supported 
by  a  mass  of  superb  tradition,  of  mag- 
nIBcent  architecture  and  ritual,  of  ec- 
clesiastical organization  and  wealth,  to- 
day unsurpassed  in  any  country.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  subtly 
penetrating  Influences  of  Liberalism 
and  Bepubllcanlam  and  Anarcbtam,  of 
the  revolt  against  the  ancient  and  In- 
ert forces  which  are  believed  to  be  Im- 
peding the  advance  of  Spain;  the  ex- 
tent and  reality  of  this  movement  Is 
shown  by  tbe  vigorous  efforta  of  tlio 
Libera!  party  in  Spain  to  follow  the 
example  of  France  and  aecure  a  na- 
tional control  of  rellglouB  aaaoclatlons.' 
Thli  discrepancy  le  reflected  In  the 
opinions  of  Spaniards  to^ay.  On  the 
one  side  we  have,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  most  modem  of  Spanish  literary 
critics.  Manuel  Bueno,  declaring  that 
"no  philosophy  opposed  to  GbrlsUan 
piety  will  ever  find  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere in  Spain."  On  tbe  other 
aide  another  tbougbtfnl  obaerver,  Faa- 
BfthtaaKalnalaOhDrahwhlohrehiaea  tokeep 
In  tOQoh  with  aoolsl  proKreaa.  and  oalla  politi- 
cal weapona  to  Ita  aid  inatrad  or  reljlng  on 
aplrltnal  lorce.  Be  ooDaldera  that  the  Ideala 
•thlah  ara  the  oatcome  of  modern  poUtloal 
evolDtlOD  are  entlreir  In  bannODf  with  tba 
doctrineaot  JeaoB. 
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cual  Santacruz,  asserts  tbat  the  Span- 
ish people  are  now  largely  at  bottom 
sceptical,  even  Indifferent,  and  that  In 
BO  far  as  they  are  atUI  religious  tbey 
are  ceasing  to  regard  the  actual  Cathol- 
Iclam  of  to-day  as  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  the  gospel  of  CbrlsL  It  may 
surprise  us  to  hear  such  statements 
concerning  a  people  who  once  played  so 
fervid  and  imposing  a  part  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Catholicism.  But  we 
may  remember  that  France,  once  the 
most  Catholic  of  countries  and  the  land 
of  saints,  has  since  taken  the  lead  In 
throwing  off  any  official  connection 
with  religion,  and  that  even  so  fervidly 
devout  a  region  as  Brittany  la  also 
characterized  by  the  fervor  of  its  free- 
thinkers. The  old  wine  Is  poured  Into 
new  bottles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  fa- 
thers is  renewed  in  the  sons  under 
other  forms.  That  It  should  disappear 
we  cannot  expect.  The  temperamental 
passion  of  the  Spaniard  and  bis  funda- 
mental mysticism — the  force  that  lay 
behind  Raymonb  Lull  and  Loyola  and 
St  Theresa — are  Inherent  In  the  race. 
Oanlvet  considered  that  tlie  Spanlard'R 
tendency  to  mysticism,  or  exaltation  of 
religious  feeling,  is  a  aanctificotion  of 
his  primitive  African  sensuality,  and 
that  bis  tendency  to  fanaticism,  or  ex- 
altation of  practical  action,  is  a  turning 
towards  himself  of  tbe  fury  accumu- 
lated during  eight  centuries  of  battle 
between  Christian  and  Moor.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  these  Qualttit?s  can- 
not fail  to  persist,  even  though  they 
cease  to  Inspire  tbe  Catholicism  which 
was  once  their  supreme  manifestation. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  occupy  ounielves 
in  more  detail  with  the  rather  supcrh- 
clal  manlfeatatlons  of  tbe  Spanish 
spirit,  represented  in  tbe  pessimistic 
shape  by  Maclas  PIcavea  and  the  op- 
timistic by  Morote.  Of  greater  inter- 
eat  are  the  more  penetrating  efforts  of 
the  best  tbinkers  of  modem  Spain  to 
ascertain  what  really  are  the  funda- 
mental  and    permanent   triiiia  oi    i.ie 


8panista  character.  A  notable  attempt 
to  clear  tbe  path  la  this  direction, 
careful  und  deliberate,  although  tbe  di- 
rect outcome  of  tbe  war,  is  furnished 
by  the  PaicologUi  del  Pueblo  Etpanol. 
published  by  Professor  Rafael  Alta- 
mlra,  of  the  University  of  Ovledo,  in 
ltK>3.  Altatulra  Is  not  Indeed  a  subtle 
psychologist  like  Ganlvet.  but  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law  and  sociology  and  the  his- 
tory of  cIvillEatlon  he  Is  far  too  famil- 
iar with  the  events  and  opinions  of  the 
past  to  fall  Into  any  extravagant  atti- 
tude In  face  of  the  problems  of  tbe 
present.  He  represents  tbe  best  type 
of  modern  Spanish  professor,  erudite 
and  cautious,  but  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive, an  enthusiast  for  educational 
advance  and  a  fervent  advocate  for  ]t« 
popular  form  of  "univeraity  exten- 
sion," of  which  his  own  nniverslty  baa 
already  set  tbe  example  In  Asturiaa. 
As  might  be  anticipated  In  the  case  of 
a  man  with  tbe  historian's  habit,  Alta- 
mira  Is  leas  inclined  to  And  the  source 
of  Spain's  present  social  and  political 
weakness  In  personal  defecta  such  as 
lack  of  persistency  to  which  Costa 
traces  It,  or  excess  of  Individuality  to 
which  Ganlvet  attaches  importaoce. 
than  In  more  slowly  and  complexly 
working  causes  of  economic  order.  He 
finds  tbe  explanation  not  so  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  theory.  In  the  de- 
mornlizutlOD  produced  by  "American 
gold,"  us  In  depopulation,  to  which 
many  causes  contributed,  in  national 
impoverishment,  and  In  the  erroneoua 
direction  taken  by  religious  sentiment. 
The  combined  tendency  of  these  InDu- 
ences  during  recent  centuries,  Altamtra 
believes,  has  Interposed  obstacles  which 
have  BO  dispersed  the  energies  of  Spain 
that  at  critical  moments  they  have 
been  unable  to  concentrate  on  tbe  so- 
lution of  Internal  crises.  Like  tbe 
waters  of  tbe  Ouadlana  In  part  of  its 
course,  the  stream  of  national  vigor 
has  been  diverted  and  swallowed  up  In 
the  soli.    .Vltnmira  concludes  that  na- 
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tbBUtl  reKeneratloa  Is  possible,  tbongh 
oa\j  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  condi- 
tions demonstrated  by  tbe  stnily  ot  the 
past.  As  essential  to  this  regenera- 
tion he  regards  a  renewed  talth  In  the 
natlTe  qnalltfes  of  the  people  and  its 
•ptitodes  for  civilized  life,  but  with 
due  care  to  avoid  the  attempt  at  any 
mere  arcb«eologlcal  revival  of  tbe 
forms  of  tbe  past,  for  It  Is  only  by  con- 
tact with  modem  clvllIsatloD  tbat  tbe 
national  genlos  can  be  vlvlfled  and 
Kndered  apt  for  tbe  tasks  before  it. 

For  a  combined  historical  and  psy- 
cbologleal  analysis  of  the  Spanish 
spirit,  with  a  touch  of  irony  super- 
added, we  may  Anally  turn  to  a 
writer  who  to-day  occupies  a  more  di»- 
tingoisbed  place  in  Spanlah  lettM« 
than  any  of  the  other  living  writers  we 
have  encountered.  Mlgoel  de  Una- 
muno,  a  Basque  by  blrtb,  and  now  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  is 
one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  ot  Spanish 
writera  and  a  penetrative  critic,  espe- 
cially tbe  critic,  caustic  more  often 
than  sympatbetlc,  of  bis  countrymen's 
characterlatlcB  and  shortcomings.  His 
recent  r<<la  4a  Don  Qvijiote  y  SiMcko 
Is  a  curious  attempt  to  present  an  es- 
say of  Spanish  philosophy  expressed  in 
terms  of  tbe  two  Bgnres  who  together 
sum  up  the  wbole  attitude  of  the  Span- 
ish mind  towarda  life.  Of  more  slg- 
nlOcance.  however,  from  onr  present 
point  of  view,  la  tbe  volnme  entitled 
En  Tonto  al  OwfMamo,  published  in 
1902,  although  It  was  really  written  In 
aabstaoce  during  1805,  and  thus  be- 
longs to  tbe  same  period  as  Ganivet's 
H^arimm  EtpaAoI,  to  which  it  forms  an 
taiteteatlog  counterpart.  Ganlvet,  liv- 
ing a  coamopolltan  life  outside  bis 
country,  concentrated  his  devout  reflec- 
tlone  on  tbe  permanently  vital  and 
precious  elements  in  the  Spanish  spirit 
tbe  sole  sonrce.  It  seemed  to  him,  of 
any  nattooal  regeneration.  TJnamuno. 
a  less  delH»enite  writer,  perhaps  a  lew 
fasclnutliiKly    ItxlivMunl    thinker.    iio«- 
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aesses  a  larger  outlook,  the  charm  of  t 
spontaneous  and  ardent  style,  a  wide 
acquaintance  as  well  witb  books  as 
with  tbe  younger  generation  of  Span- 
lards,  and  an  eager  Impad^ice  with  the 
obstacles  In  the  road  of  progress  wblch 
leads  him  to  throw  an  air  of  satire 
even  over  his  serious  attempts  to  deHne 
precisely  the  essence  of  the  GastHlaa 
spirit  Tile  word  cattMgmo,  by  wblcb 
be  designates  this  spirit — a  word  which 
ocean  so  often  In  the  writings  of  Span- 
ish critics — may  be  said  to  correspond 
to  oor  "breed"  or  "race"  In  the  more 
popular  use  of  the  words  as  an  indica- 
tion of  approval.  It  Is  in  tbe  golden 
age  of  CastUlan  literature,  especially 
in  tbe  drama,  and,  above  all,  In  Cal- 
deron— tbe  "poeta  espanolisslmo,"  as 
Menendes  y  Pelayo  terms  bim— tbat 
Cnamnno  finds  the  purest  manifesta- 
dons  of  eatttdlMiw.  In  that  word  are 
concentrated  the  special  valor  and  vir- 
tue of  Castile,  Juat  as  some  have  at- 
tempted to  concentrate  the  special 
valor  and  virtue  of  Japan  in  the  word 
tasMdo.  But  Unamuno,  while  by  no 
means  wishing  to  cast  contempt  on 
what  is  oattlxa,  reveals  that  he  la  not 
himself  a  tme  child  of  Castile,  by 
pointing  out  how  largely  it  is  ctaaracter- 
Ixed  by  sterility  and  ImpractlcablUty.  It 
is  plebelanly  realistic  on  tbe  one  band, 
and  formally  idealistic  on  the  other, 
seldom  able  to  effect  any  vital  nnlon  ot 
those  two  unlike  elements.  Tbe  grave 
Hortado  de  Mendoza  (If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Improbable  story  of  his  au- 
tbonhlp)  narrates  tbe  tricks  ot  Laaa- 
rillo  de  Tormes.  and  Qoevedo  turns 
from  Harcua  Brutus  to  write  of  Don 
Pablos.  Unamuno  contrasta  the  nar- 
row sterility  of  tbls  cMffeimo  with  the 
universally  human  spirit  of  Gerrantes. 
and  urges  his  countrymen  to  recogntxe 
that  It  Is  only  In  tbe  larger  and  nu»« 
vlUl  ideas  of  old  Spain  that  tbey  ton 
find  help  to  grapple  with  tbe  p 
of  the  modem 
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of  progress  maintained  by  tbese  preacb- 
OTS  of  SpanlBb  regeneration,  we  tlnd 
various  Individual  differences,  bat  thej 
are  all  agreed  as  to  tbe  direction  in 
wblcb  tbey  would  desire  tbe  new  gen- 
eration ol  Spaniards  to  wallc.  Oanl' 
yet.  Indeed,  may  seem  to  stand  some- 
what apart  wltb  his  emphatic  advice 
to  bis  fellow-countrymen  to  look 
witbln,  to  seek  salvation  in  tbemaelves 
and  tbeb-  own  best  traditions.  But  it 
mast  be  remembered,  on  tbe  one  band, 
tbat  Gaslvet  nrote  before  tbe  war, 
wben  Spain's  limited  energies  were 
still  being  wasted  in  the  fruitless  strug- 
gle to  maintain  what  was  supposed  to 
be  Spain's  honor  In  Cuba,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ganlvet's  conception  of 
the  Spanish  soul  by  no  means  cor- 
responded to  that  narrow  CaetUlan 
oocMclmio  which  Unamuno  cruelly 
analyzes;  he  even  included  aa  a  perma- 
nent element  of  It  tbe  Arab  Influence  of 
tbe  Spanieh  Moslem  world,  ajid  be- 
lieved that  those  who  deny  or  abstract 
those  Influences  not  only  show  them- 
selves unable  to  comprehend  the  Span- 
ish character,  but  "commit  a  psycholog- 
ical crime."  This  i^lnlon  concerning 
tbe  relatloa  of  Moorish  and  Spanish 
elvillzatlon,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
although  opposed  to  some  popular  tra- 
ditions, Is  supported  by  many  modem 
scholars.  The  Invading  Moors — for 
tbe  most  part  Berbers  mixed  wltb  a 
few  Arabs — brought  no  clvlllsaUon 
wltb  them;  they  bad  scarcely  emerged 
from  savagery,  But  tliey  acquired  tn 
Spain  a  peculiar  receptivity  which  they 
have  not  often  manifested  at  home, 
and  slowly  absorbed  and  developed  tbe 
elements  of  the  Christian  and  classic 
traditions  tbey  found  around  them. 
"Averroes,"  Vslera  remarks,  "was  as 
much  a  Spaniard  as  Seneca."  "Tiie 
Old  himself,"  says  Dozy,  with  perhaps 
a  little  exaggeration,  "was  rather  a 
Mnunlmsn  than  a  Christian."  In 
spirit,  and  very  often,  there  seems  lit- 
tle doubt,  In  blood,  tbe  great  names  of 
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BCoorlsh  civilization  belong  to  Spain. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while 
tiie  Moors  tolerated  Christianity,  the 
great  Christian  cities  of  Spain,  on  tbetr 
part,  welcomed  Moorish  men  of  sci- 
ence and  Moslem  philosophy.  It  was 
to  Ralmondo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  Chancellor  of  Castile,  Renan  has 
said,  that  Chris tettdom  owes  the  intro- 
duction of  Arabic  texts  Into  Its  schools, 
and  the  initiation  of  a  new  scientific 
and  philosophic  movement  which 
deeply  affected  the  fate  of  Europe. 
Oanlvet  Is  not  widely  at  variance, 
therefore,  wltb  Unamuno  and  the  oth- 
ers who  urge  that  Spain  Is  suffering 
from  lack  of  receptivity  to  foreign  in- 
fluences. The  learned  Altamlra — who 
desires  to  "harmonize  the  ideals  and 
the  genius  of  Spain  with  all  that  Is 
good  and  sound  in  modem  civilisation" 
— Is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
greater  Spain  of  an  earlier  age  was 
singularly  alive  to  all  foreign  currents 
of  Influence,  Christian  and  Moslem 
alike,  and  that  the  fecundation  of  Its 
native  genius  by  these  relationships 
was  manifested  In  medlteval  Spanish 
literature,  in  the  Spanish  humanism  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  In  many  elements 
iti  Spanish  Ian.  Not  only  was  this  so, 
he  adds,  but  Spaniards  dellberately 
sougbt  to  multiply  their  points  of  con- 
tact wltb  tbe  world,  both  by  attract- 
ing foreign  professors  to  their  univer- 
sities and  by  themselves  going  abroad 
to  study,  while  the  canons  of  many 
Spanish  churches  were  compelled  by 
eccleslaBtlcal  statutes  to  pursue  a  part 
of  their  studies  at  foreign  unlversltlet, 
a  state  of  things  not  entirely  upset  by 
tbe  efforts  of  Philip  II.  to  Isolate  Spain 
Intellectually.  We  ore  accustomed  to 
rogard  all  Spanish  thought  as  cast  in 
a  mould  of  rigid  uniformity,  bat,  as 
Altamlra  remarks,  here  following 
Menendez  y  Peloyo,  this  was  not  the 
case  even  In  the  sphere  of  retigion; 
within  the  Cborch  tbere  wss  wide  lib- 
erty of  speculstloa  In  all  questloas  that 
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were  not  matters  of  faith,  while  out- 
side the  pale  of  orthodco;  the  tbtIous 
manlfestatloas  of  ratloaallstlc  thought 
were  not  rare.  So  marked  Indeed  waa 
the  TSrlety  of  tbeologtcal  opinion  In 
^ain  that  an  Italian  traveller  ob- 
served that  the  Inquisition,  thoagh  not 
required  In  his  owu  couatrr.  was  a  ne- 
cesalt;  in  Spain.  The  violent  owmI- 
tloo  which  the  establishment  of  the 
Bpanlsli  Inquisition  encountered,  an  op- 
position wlilch  made  martyTB  of  some 
of  the  earl7  Inqnlsitors,  points  In  the 
same  direction. 

UnamUDO,  although  a  writer  of  differ- 
ent temperament  and  interests,  reaches 
conclusions  similar  to  Altamtra'a.  He 
distinguishes  between  indirldnalltj'  and 
peraonalltr.  Ban  Juan  de  la  Cms, 
who  represents  the  culminating  point 
of  8i>anl8h  mysticiBm,  the  essence 
or  Caetillan  auUcitmo,  was  in  the 
highelit  degree  Individual,  but  his 
■pirlt  was  antl-personal,  and  it  Is  rich 
personality.  Instinctively  feeling  that 
each  Is  in  all  and  all  in  each,  which  can 
alone  prove  fruitful.  A  narrow  and 
rigid  historical  autMtmo  can  but  be 
the  inatrament  of  spiritual  impoverish- 
ment The  Castillan  soul  was  great 
only  when  it  opened  Itself  to  the  four 
winds  and  scattered  Itself  across  the 
world.  It  Is  only  by  opening  our  win- 
dows to  the  winds  of  Europe,  Unamnno 
finally  repeats,  in  the  faith  that  we 
shall  not  thereby  lose  our  own  per- 
sonality, that  we  can  hope  to  regener- 
ate the  exhausted  mora!  soil  of 
Spain. 

That  Spain  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  spir- 
itual marasmus  every  one  of  the  typ- 
ical Spaniards  whose  opinion  has  been 
passed  in  review  clearly  admits,  and 
Indeed  for  the  most  part  emphasizes. 
As  to  the  chief  cause  of  this  moral  dis- 
ease they  differ.  For  one  It  Is  found 
in  the  prolonged  Influence  of  unfortu- 
nate economic  and  political  drcum- 
stances.      For  another  It  is  Innfely  due 
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to  adherence  to  a  too  narrow  historical 
tradition  of  past  greatness.  For  a 
third  much  Blgnificance  Is  to  be  found 
in  a  temperamental  dlscr^ancy  be- 
tween an  extravagant  Impulse  to  great 
designs  snd  an  Inadequate  executive 
aptitude.  For  yet  another  the  nation  is 
overcome  by  the  disease  of  loss  of  will- 
power. To  the  outsider  who  takes 
a  compiebeneive  view  of  the  situation 
It  may  well  seem  that — admitting  the 
existence  of  a  defect  of  vitality  In  the 
spiritual  state  of  Spain — both  external 
clrcumstanceB  and  temperamental  re- 
action to  them  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  and  to  maintain  this  state. 
A  succes^n  of  chilling  mortifications, 
of  failures  largely  imposed  from  with- 
out during  many  centuries,  may  pro- 
duce even  on  a  fervent  and  hlgb-spir- 
Ited  people  the  auto-suggestion  of  its 
own  ineffectiveness  and  the  hcpeless- 
nesB  of  effort  Even  Altamlra,  who 
finds  the  real  source  of  the  trouble  In 
economic  conditions,  compares  the  Intel- 
lectual element  of  the  Spanish  popnia* 
tlon  to  Turguenleff's  Dmitri  Rudln, 
the  victim  of  a  distrust  In  his  powers, 
himself  creating  an  atmosphere  of  pes- 
simism in  which  faith  and  energy  can- 
not breathe. 

Yet,  in  this  sphere  at  all  events,  It  la 
men's  beliefs  that  mould  reality,  and 
be  is  strong  who  feels  that  he  Is  strong. 
It  Is  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  see 
anything  more  fundamentally  wrong  In 
the  spiritual  life  of  Spain  than  the 
Spaniard's  belief  that  It  Is  wrong. 
Every  foreign  student  of  Spain  has 
been  impressed  by  the  sterling  and 
noble  qualities  possessed  by  the  peas- 
ants and  working  people  of  Spain,  "as 
fine  a  race  as  one  might  wish  to  meet 
with,"  has  truly  lald  one  who  knows 
them  well.  The  people  of  Spain  are 
still  sound  at  the  core;  they  have  suf- 
fered as  much  from  tfaetr  virtues  as 
from  tbeir  vices,  from  their  Idealism, 
their  Indifference  to  worldly  advantage, 
their  cheerful  good  unture.  their  stoical 
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resignation.  If  Spaniards  could  but 
realise  tbe  unused  reBervolr  of  original 
energr  which  iB  still  stored  within  their 
race,  quietly  manifested  In  the  details 
of  ever;  day  life,  their  problem  would 
be  solved.  They  bave  but  to  educate 
and  utilize  the  excellent  human  mate- 
rial they  possess.  The  self-styled  de- 
cadent Insists  on  lying  down  in  the 


belief  that  he  la  hopelessly  paralyzed. 
Some  day,  we  con  scarcely  doubt,  tb& 
yoice  of  a  more  potent  prophet  than  we 
hear  to-day  will  compel  him  to  take  np 
bis  bed  and  walh.  On  that  day  he 
will  And  that  bis  splrltnal  state  is  no 
more  hopeless  than  are  his  economic 
and  Industrial  condttione. 

Havelock  EllU. 


MY  NIGHT  IN. 

Bt  Bis  Honob  Judok  Pabbt 
It  was  my  night  In  and  It  was  New 


Tear's  Eve.  My  wife  and  family 
were  at  the  pantomime.  As  a  leader 
of  the  Chancery  Bar  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  my  life  had  been  spent 
among  funnier  entertainments  than 
pantomimes.  So  I  stayed  in  my  com- 
fortable anbarban  home,  allowed  all  the 
servanta  to  go  to  a  servants'  ball  at  a 
friend's  honse,  and  had  a  night  In  to 
myself.  I  Intended  to  read  tbe  Christ- 
mas number  of  the  "Law  Reports,"  but 
It  was  full  of  some  exceedingly  unim- 
portant cases  In  which  I  had  not  been 
briefed,  so  I  piled  some  logs  on  the 
Are  and  pulled  down  a  volume  of  Beaa- 
mont  and  Fletcher — authors  I  am  wont 
to  study  more  for  tbe  purity  of  their 
English  than  their  subject  matter.  I 
think  tbe  play  I  was  reading  must 
hsve  reminded  me  of  the  days  of  my 
^outh — men  grew  up  young  in  those 
days — (or  suddenly  I  remembered  that 
it  was  New  Year's  Bve,  and  my  mind 
went  back  to  old  days,  before  I  was 
eminent,  and  before — as  far  as  I  was 
concerned — there  was  a  Chancery  Bar. 
That  led  me  to  take  out  of  my  desk 
my  private  account  book  which,  like 
llaster  Fepys,  I  found  to  be  very  good 
reading.  I  wondered  how  It  would 
feel,  tn  after  middle  life,  not  to  be  emi- 
nent, not  to  be  rich,  and  not  to  have  an 
increasing  Income.  I  remembered  with 
a  shudder  that  1  had  once— when  very 
young — Intended   to  be  a   misBlonary, 


Of  course  In  South  Africa  a  missionary 
might  get  exclusive  information  of  a 
valuable  character,  but  could  he  make 
use  of  It  to  any  purpose}  That  bronght 
me  back  to  the  account  book,  which 
contained  several  interesting  items  of 
successful  and  valuable,  let  as  say.  In- 
vestments. Poring  over  this  I  became- 
oppressed  by  tbe  sense  of  my  personal 
value  both  to  the  State  and  to  my  wife 
and  family,  and  not  least  to  myself. 
I  became  aware  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  remain  as  long  In  possession  of  all 
this  wealth,  which  my  ability  bad  cre- 
ated, as  I  reasonably  could.  This 
brought  me  to  tbe  making  of  many 
sound  and  interesting  resolutions, 
mostly  of  a  gastric  nature,  such  as  any 
over-fed  and  under-exercised  man  of 
over  Bfty  might  be  expected  to  arrive 
at.  In  particular  I  decided  to  play 
golf  more  regularly,  and  only  to  drink 
at  meal  times.  These  resolutions  be- 
ing carried,  but  not  to  come  Into  force 
until  1  January  of  next  year,  I  rang 
the  bell  for  some  more  whisk;  and 
apollinarls,  a  nightcap  ordered  for  me 
In  small  quantities  many  years  ago  by 
an  eminent  specialist  now  deceased, 
which  I  had  long  found  to  be  lajorious 
if  taken  In  quantities  really  BufflclenI 
to  soothe  my  jaded  nerves.  The  bell, 
of  course,  was  not  answered,  and  then 
I  remembered  that  I  was  alone  in  tbe 
honse. 
I  went  to  obtain  the  t 


tbli^  for  my> 
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self.  Outalde  my  study  Is  a  passage 
wltb  a  glass  door  leading  Into  the  gar- 
den. Aa  I  returned  down  the  passage 
wltb  a  bottle  of  apolllnarls,  a  large 
tumbler,  and  a  decanter  ol  wtilsky,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  a  groan — 
or  ratber  a  long-drawn  melancholy 
whtne — coming  ae  It  seemed  to  me  from 
tbe  otber  side  of  the  garden  door.  In 
view  of  what  followed  I  wish  to  lay 
•tress  on  the  fact  that  I  first  heard  this 
noise  before  I  had  tasted  tbe  whisky 
and  apolllnarls.  I  stopped  sud  listened 
Intently.  The  noise  was  repeated.  I 
walked  towards  the  door  and  listened 
again.  Hearing  no  further  sound,  I 
thought  my  imagination  was  playing  a 
trick  upon  me,  and  I  returned  to  the 
study,  put  tbe  decanter,  glass,  and 
bottle  on  a  little  table  by  my  chair, 
and  picked  up  my  book  again. 

My  eyes  fell  on  these  words,  and  as 
I  read  I  could  feel  my  hand  shafctug; 
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obsessed  with  the  idea  that  It  was  dan- 
gerous to  open  that  door.  A  sense  of 
uncanny  cslsmlty  passed  in  a  cold 
ware  of  thought  through  my  mind.  I 
shivered,  and  the  hair  of  my  Sesh  stood 
up.  Then  the  noise  began  again,  so 
sad  and  melancholy  In  Its  appeal  that 
no  father  of  children  could  refuse  to 
hear  It.  I  have  seven  children,  and 
that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  1  am 
glad  I  am  not  a  missionary.  Clearly 
there  was  an  animal,  human  or  other- 
wise, and  It  was  my  duty  to  Investi- 
gate tbe  matter,  without  prejudice,  of 
course,  to  any  future  action  to  which 
I  might  advise  myself. 

I  pulled  back  tbe  bolts,  turned  the 
key  and  opened  tbe  door.  It  was  a 
bright  frosty  night;  a  crescent  moon 
hnng  In  tbe  stcy,  which  was  studded 
wltb  silver  stars.  There  had  been  a 
slight  snow  shower,  and  this  pale  light 
from  the  ground  shot  up  Into  my  face. 


This  Is  a  commou  custom  of  the  rogueri. 
To  knock  at  the  doors  In  dead  time  of 

night, 
And  use  some  feigned  voice  to  raise 

compassion; 
And  when  the  doors  are  open,  lu  tliey 

rush. 
And  cut  the  throats  of  all,  and  tuki>  the 

booty. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  aud  listened. 
Then  I  laughed  at  my  fears  and 
thought  to  myself;  I  must  have  t>een 
reading  tbe  words  l>efore  I  went  out- 
side. But  I  was  sure  I  had  not,  and 
then — tlien  I  heard  tbe  call  of  the 
mournful  voice  again. 

It  sounded  near  my  window  on  this 
occasion.  I  went  back  into  the  pns- 
sage  and  stood  by  the  door  wltb  my 
ear  at  the  glass.  For  some  moments 
I  beard  nothing,  and  then  came  the 
sound  again.  A  long-drawn  whimper 
as  of  a  child  In  trouble,  or  some  young 
lost  animal.  I  am  not  a  nervous  man, 
but  I  certainly  was  for  several  seconds 


...  In  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica  like  a  little  shrew 
Slander  her  love  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Also  In  such  a  night  did  I  remember 
walking  home  with  dear  Anna  many 
years  t>efore  we  were  married,  and 
telling  her  that  I  had  finally  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  up  the  missionary 
business  and  go  to  the  Chancery  Bur. 
Anna  was  delighted,  hot  at  that  time 
her  father  was  as  cold  as  the  moon 
Itself — this  WBS  because  he  was  a  so- 
licitor and  a  wealthy  one,  and  regarded 
the  members  of  tbe  Junior  Bar  with  dis- 
trust. Long  before  he  died  he  recog- 
nized how  wisely  his  daughter  hud 
chosen,  and  wheu  be  died  I  myself  was 
the  more  satisfied  with  the  choice  I  hud 

These  thoughts  were  of  old  times, 
brought  to  my  mind,  I  fancy,  by  the 
crescent  moon;  but  a  long-drawn  wall 
of  sorrow  cpmlng  from  under  a  laurel 
bush  near  the  cycle  bouse  reminded 
me  of  my  reason  for  standing  out  In 
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the  cold.  I  went  acroaa  the  snow  to 
tbe  bosh  and  listened  n^ln. 

"la  tbere  any  one  there!"  I  called 
ont 

"Will  70U  take  me  In  and  give  me 
shelter?"  called  out  a  thin  despairing 
voice, 

"Who  are  you?"  I  asked,  staring  Into 
tbe  black  moon  shadows  of  tbe  laurel. 

"Take  me  In  and  glre  me  warmth 
and  food.  I  have  only  an  hour  to  live; 
I  shall  never  see  tbe  New  Year." 

It  was  an  outrageous  reaueat  made 
in  an  entrageoua  manner,  and  that  any 
one  should  expect  a  respectable  bouae- 
bolder  to  throw  his  house  open  as  a 
kind  of  mortuary  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
when  tbe  Intending  deceased  might  ao 
easily  have  gone  to  the  workbouae, 
struck  me  as  unnneceasarlly  selHah. 
Moreover,  supposing  the  Individual 
died  In  my  house,  as  he  threatened  to 
do,  what  was  tbere  to  prevent  hta  ex- 
«cutore  aaylng  that  I  bad  employed 
blm  in  my  trade  or  busineaa,  and  call- 
fug  upon  me  to  prove  that  be  was  a 
casual  laborer,  or  else  pay  three  times 
bis  yearly  wages,  under  tbe  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  met  bis  death  In  an 
accident  arising  out  of  and  In  the 
course  of  hla  employment.  Living  as  I 
did,  however,  In  tbe  middle  of  my  own 
constituency,  1  felt  that  if  I  left  any 
one  out  in  my  own  garden  to  die  on  a 
night  like  tbis.  It  might  be  misrepre- 
sented by  the  Labor  party,  so  I  called 
out  to  the  owner  of  the  voice  to  fol- 
low me. 

"Promise  me  shelter,"  be  cried. 

"I  have  promised,"  I  said,  rattier 
nettled  at  his  doubting  my  word;  "but 
will  you  come  out  from  under  tbe  lau- 
rela,  or  must  I  get  help  to  carry  you 
out?" 

"I'll  come  out,"  cried  the  voice  more 
cheerfully;  and,  pushing  his  way 
throngta  tbe  leaves,  the  Thing  appeared 
on  the  snow  path  shining  like  a  frosen 
enow  man  In  the  moonlight. 
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"What  on  earth  are  you?"  I  asked, 
starting  back. 

"Oive  me  food  and  shelter  aa  yon 
promised,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  story," 
it  anawered  in  a  business-like  tone. 

I  felt  thst  my  InvItaUon  might  fairly 
be  aet  aside  as  having  been  obtained 
by  deceit,  but  I  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  Thing  waa.  1  led  the  way 
into  tbe  study,  cloaing  and  bolting  tbe 
garden  door  behind  us.  The  first  re- 
quest the  Thing  made  was  for  biscuits 
, — not  sweet  ones.  Indoors  tt  became 
almost  dictatorial  in  Its  manner.  It 
demanded  whisky  and  "not  all  tbe  apol- 
llnarls."  Then  it  sat  in  my  arm-chair 
before  the  Are  and  I  took  stock  at  it 

This  waa  the  result  of  the  atock-tak- 
Ir.g.  The  Thing  waa  about  four  feet 
high  and  shaped  like  a  human  being; 
but  I  decided  on  the  facts  with  tbe 
precision  and  rapidity  of  a  common 
Jury  that  It  was  not  a  human  being. 
Neither  was  it  a  ghost.  The  way  It 
settled  In  my  arm-chair,  poured  out 
my  whisky,  and  munched  my  biscuits 
suggested  to  me  a  visit  from  my  friend, 
the  vtcar  of  the  parish,  rather  than  a 
visitation  from  the  Other  world.  Out- 
wardly, and  in  a  sense  inwardly,  it  waa 
made  of  glaes  and  dreesed  in  glaaa,  and 
It  clinked  and  glittered  at  every  move- 
ment. It  had  tbe  appearance  of  an 
over-dreaaed  early  Victorian  chandelier 
lo  a  seventeenth-ccutnry  costume,  ex- 
travagantly decorated  with  fringes  of 
triangular  crystal  pendants.  Its  face 
was  like  a  full  moon  of  pale  yellow 
glass,  and  on  its  glass  llpa  tbere  flick- 
ered on  empty  glassy  self-aatlafled 
smile.  Its  glaas  bottle  nose,  ruby 
In  color,  suggested  that  It  was  fond  of 
good  living,  and  its  dull  glasBy  eyes — 
the  color  of  a  bock  bottle — stared  list- 
lessly into  the  world  with  thst  aplrit 
of  Indolent  Indifference  that  Is  cbsrsc- 
terlstlc  of  those  whose  work  In  life  is 
done  for  them  by  others.  It  made  It- 
self absurdly  at  home,  and,  aa  my 
Shrewsbury  boy  would  say.  "pnt  on  a 
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JoUy  lot  of  aide"  ae  it  reacbed  out  for 
another  biscuit  and  calmlx  remarlied 
that  It  did  not  Bmoke,  but  had  no  ob- 
Jectlon  to  other  people  smoking. 

I  should  have  t>een  glad  if  It  had 
been  less  hnngiT,  and  would  have  ab- 
stained from  munching  biacaits  and  lit- 
erall;  wasblng  them  down  with  wUeky 
and  apoUlnarla.  Hoapltallt;  forbade 
me  remonstrating  with  it,  but  I  con- 
fess I  felt  uncomfortable  to  see  my 
transparent  guest  manipulating  bls- 
cnits.  You  could  follow  them  In  quite 
unpleasant  detail  wandering  through 
hlB  glaas  Interior  to  their  nldmate  deed- 
nation.  Tlie  process  was  Indelicate, 
hot  It  fascinated  me.  If  1  had  been 
a  Bclentlat,  I  Bhould  have  excused  my 
rudeneaa  in  atarlng  at  It,  by  a  plea  that 
I  was  investigating  the  abnormal.  But 
I  knew  myself  better.  1  was  merely 
rude  and,  being  the  Thing's  host.  Inex- 
cusably rude.  I  remembered  seeing  a 
live  newt  under  a  high-power  micro- 
scope and  watching  the  working  of  his 
heart  sod  lungs,  and  generally  study- 
ing bia  true  Inwardness.  I  wae  re- 
minded that  I  felt  then,  as  I  felt  now, 
guilty  of  an  undesirable  and  imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

I  should  have  continued  my  vulgar 
observation  of  the  Thing  had  It  not 
suddenly  Interrupted  me  by  saying  in 
a  still  small  melodlons  voice:  "We  seem 
to  Iiave  plenty  of  whisky,  but  before 
we  begin  to  talk  busineaB  had  not  yon 
better  fetch  some  more  apolllnaris?" 

I  rose  at  once  and  seemed  to  obey 
the  Thing's  commands  Instinctively,  in- 
stead of  being  angry  at  its  conduct. 

"Bring  at  least  half  a  dosen  more," 
.it  cried  out  BB  1  reached  the  door,  "and 
<Ven  the  lot" 

I  did  so.  It  did  not  even  seem 
strange  to  me  to  do  exactly  what  It 
told  me  to  do.  I  retnmed  with  half  a 
doBen  opened  bottles  and  a  glass  for 
myself. 

The  Thing  smiled  approval  and,  mix- 
ing Itself  another  BtlA  glass,  turned  to 


me  with  a  kindly  smile  and  said:  "A 
Happy  New  Year  to  yon  when  it 
comes.    Now  let  ns  talk  business." 

.  'The  first  Question  Is,"  I  said,  "What 
business  have  you  here  at  all?  Who 
are  you,  and  what  do  yon  want?" 

"I  am  your  Conscience,"  It  replied, 
with  glass  tears  In  its  bell-like  musical 
voice.      "Your  long-lost  Conscience." 

"Whatr'  I  cried  In  some  disgust,  for 
it  stretched  out  its  arms  to  me  as 
though  It  wanted  to  be  embraced  and 
taken  to  my  heart,  as  a  sort  of  vitri- 
fied prodigal  son. 

"Your  Conscience.  Surely  you  re- 
member your  Conscience.  The  com- 
panion of  your  youth,  your  guide  and 
monitor " 

"Stop!"  I  cried.  "When  I  was  quite 
a  small  boy  1  remember  something  in- 
side me,  a  kind  of  ethereal  liver  that 
stirred  me  up  and  gave  me  a  sort  of 
moral  indigestion  whenever  I  had  any 
particular  scheme  of  mischief  and 
pleasure  on  hand.  It  spoilt  most  of 
my  enjoyment  of  life." 

"Don't  say  that,"  it  said,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  melancholy. 

"But  it  did,"  I  continued.  "Even 
when  I  determined  to  be  a  missionary 
—and  you  would  expect  a  conscience 
to  be  of  use  to  yon  In  such  a  career — 
It  was  always  suggesting  that  I  was 
unfit  for  the  work  and  should  Im  rest- 
ive with  mosquitoes,  and  tactless  and 
ill-tempered  among  cannibals." 

"So  you  would!"  murmured  the 
Thing.  "So  yon  would.  And  but  for 
me  yon  would  have  been  a  missionary. 
A  third-rate,  inefficient,  under-fed  mis- 
sionary." 

"But  it  is  all  very  well  yon  coming 
here  and  claiming  to  be  my  con- 
science," I  continued,  somewhat  heat- 
edly. "How  do  I  know  you  are  any- 
thing of  the  sort?  The  whole  thing 
may  be  a  fraud— a  kind  of  Ticbbome 
case." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  Thing,  "Yon 
recognised  me  at  once.    A  man  always 
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obeys  his  conscience  unless  lie  stops 
to  think.  Wtien  yon  went  tor  the  apol- 
Unaris,  I  said  six  bottles  and  told  you 
to  open  tbem.  Tbat  nas  to  test  you. 
Xou  obeyed  me  like  a  lamb.  We  didn't 
want  six  bottles — bowever,  now  they 
are  here  I'll  mix  again.  Ob  yes,  there 
l3  no  doubt  I'm  your  Conscience,  your 
long-lost  Conscience,  and  you  are  my 
owner.  Tbe  question  Is,  are  you  go- 
ing to  take  me  back  again.  I  have  to 
And  a  place  before  midnight  or  else 
I  perish." 
I  felt  rather  sorry  for  the  little  fel- 

"Wby  shonld  you  perish?"  I  asked. 

"Kvery  Conscience  has  to  And  a 
place  by  tbe  New  Year.  I've  been 
very  unlucby  lately,  and  bad  a  run  of 
downright  bad  owners.  Only  this  last 
month  I  bad  a  worry  with  a  butcher 
about  short  weight  and  had  to  go;  then 
I  stayed  with  a  parson  who  had  been 
in  one  living  for  twenty-elgbt  years 
and  I  thought  1  had  a  home  for  life — 
when  they  offered  him  a  bishopric.  Of 
course  I  told  blm  to  refuse  it.  and  to- 
night he  threw  me  out.  Threw  me  out 
hito  the  cold  Ice  and  snow  in  order 
tbat  be  might  draw  Ave  thousand  a 
year  as  an  example  of  Christian  char- 
ity.     Ugh!" 

"Perhaps  he  bad  a  call,"  I  murmured 
to  console  It. 

Tbe  Thing  shuddered  contemptu- 
ously, and  mixed  Its  fourth  glass  of 
whisky.  The  biscuits,  I  am  glad  to 
say,   were  nearly    flnlsbcd. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  I  aald,  "you  com- 
ing back  and  trying  to  rush  me  Into 
taking  you  on  again,  but  what  I 
wanf  to  know   is  why  you  deserted 

"Come,  1  like  that,"  replied  the 
Thing.  "I  told  you  when  you  were 
called  to  tbe  Bar  yon  were  not  to  ap- 
pear In  cases  yon  didn't  believe  in,  and 
the  first  case  yon  took  was  a  brief  for 
tbe  defendant  In  John  Doe  v.  the  Mar- 
quess of  Boe." 
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"About  closing  tbe  foot-path  through 
Boeland  Park,"  I  said. 

How  many  years  ago  It  seemed!  It 
WBB  my  earliest  triumph.  The  At- 
torney-General led  for  the  defence.  We 
had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  yet  we 
stood  on  it  and  won.  I  Ousbed  with 
triumph  at  the  recollection  of  It. 

"I  remember,"  1  continued,  "having 
grave  doubts  about  taking  that  brief, 
bat  I  was  young  at  the  Bar  in  those 

"You  never  bad  any  doubts,  yon 
nretched  man,"  shrieked  the  Thing, 
shaking  his  glass  flat  at  me.  Yon 
meant  to  take  it  all  along.  You  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  me,  you  tired  me 
out  arguing  with  me  day  and  night, 
yon  made  me  cry  over  the  woes  of  your 
darling  Anna,  wbo  wished  to  come  to 
Court  to  see  you  in  a  wig  and  gown; 
and  one  morning  when  I  was  tired  out 
and  getting  a  short  sleep,  you  went 
and  took  the  miserable  brief,  and  I  left 
you  In  bitter  hatred  and  disgust,  as 
any  decent  'glass   conscience   would." 

Tbe  Thing  trembled  violently,  and  I 
feared  it  would  shiver  Its  brittle  frame 
with  anger. 

"Well,  well!"  I  said,  "let  bygones  be 
bygones.  And  don't  give  way  to  pas- 
sion. It's  really  a  pity  you  are  made 
of  glass,  because  you  must  be  so  deli- 
cate and  easily  broken,  and  in  this 
rough-and-tumble  world " 

The  Thing  smiled  at  me  and  winked 
one  of  its  brown  glass  eyes. 

"I've  thought  of  all  that,"  It  said, 
"but  of  course  I  have  to  be  made  of 
glass,  because  I'm  a  clear  conscience." 

"And  are  not  all  of  you  made  of 
glass?"  I  asked. 

"Certainly  not,"  It  replied.  "The' 
commoner  and  most  popular  kind  are 
made  of  elastic.  They  manage  to  keep 
their  places.  Bnt  we  are  tbe  aris- 
tocracy and  aldermen  of  ttie  guild.  We 
spend  five  years  being  polished  In  the 
sample  shop,  and  are  stamped  with 
tbe  hall-mark  of  tbe  College  of  Casais- 
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try.  Wa  have  a  grand  time  <tt  It  wKb 
CbUdren,  bnt  as  we  grow  up  It  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  every  year  to 
find  a  place,  and  worse  to  keep  It" 

"It's  tbe  same  here,"  I  aald,  trying  to 
cheer  the  poor  Tblng.  "I've  been 
lacky,  bat  I  mlgbt  have  bad  to  eay, 
like  many  another.  Too  old  at  forty.'  " 

"Fifty,"  aald  the  Thing  sternly, 
"fifty.  If  ft  day." 

1  bowed  my  head  In  guilty  silence. 
The  Thing  mixed  Ita  fifth  gloss  and 
atarted  on  the  last  blecnlt. 

"We  hare  not  much  time,"  It  said. 
"You  must  make  up  your  mind  In  the 
next  twenty  ml&nteB.  Are  you  going 
to  take  me  back?" 

"Buppoae,"  I  said,  wishing  to  be  elvl] 
to  one  wbo  evidently  had  some  clulm 
upon  me.  "Suppose  I  put  yon  up  for 
a  day  or  two — our  spare  room  Is  empty 
— until  you  can  find  a  new  place." 

"Not  a  bit  of  good  to  me,  old  friend," 
It  said,  rolling  its  head  round  and  smil- 
ing pleasantly.  "I've  knocked  about 
enough.  I'm  growing  old.  I've  come 
back  to  my  dear  old  friend" — it  began 
to  weep  a  little — "and  if  you  can't  take 
me  In  for  a  twelve-month,  I  shall  die 
of  a  broken  heart.  I  shall  die  here 
Just  whtte  I  am  when  the  clock  strikes 

It  clinked  Its  glass  sgainst  Its  lips 
and  began  sloging  a  pantomime  song 
In  a  tearful  voice: 

There  was  I, 
Waiting  at  the  church. 
Waiting  at  the  church. 
Be  left  me  in  the  lurch. 

Or  words  to  that  effect.  Whatever  I 
did  with  It  must  be  done  quickly.  It 
•  was  getting  tn  a  quite  unfit  condition 
to  meet  my  wife  and  children.  Ita 
threat  to  die  In  my  arm-chair  annoyed 
me  terribly.  There  would  be  an  In- 
quest and  a  acandal.  I  thought  It  best 
to  temporise  with  the  Thing. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "supposing  I 
take  you  for  a  year,  what  about 
wagea?" 


"There  are  none,"  it  said. 

That  was  satlafactery. 

"What  would  you  do  with  yourself 
aUdayr 

"I  should  go  about  with  you  wher- 
ever you  went,"  it  said,  gazing  at  me 
lovingly,  and  bursting  into  another 
maudlin  verse  which  it  sang  over  and 
over  again: 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

"Oh,  do  be  quiet,"  I  said,  "and  at- 
tend  to  business.  My  wife  will  be 
home  in  ten  minutes." 

That  frightened  It  It  put  down  ita 
glass  and  sat  up  at  attention. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "exactly  what  you 
wUI  want  me  to  do  If  I  take  you 
on." 

It  looked  at  me  with  the  insolent  air 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  prize  bult-dog.  I 
was  the  bull-dog. 

"It  isn't  a  case  of  you  taking  me  on, 
as  you  vulgarly  put  it,  it's  a  case  of 
me  coming  back  to  live  with  you  and 
direct  your  life  on  wholesome  lines. 
in  the  first  place,  Parllameut  Is  quite 
out  of  the  question." 

I  was  rather  glad  to  bear  It.  Par- 
liament Is  not  at  all  what  I  thought  it 
was  when  I  was  outside. 

"Then,"  it  continued,  "I  doubt  if  I 
could  allow  you  to  go  on  with  your  pro- 
fessional work;  but  1  would  look  into 
things  and  tell  you  later.  Of  course, 
you  couldn't  charge  the  absurd  fees 
you  get  nowadays,  for  we  should  Insist 
on  only  being  paid  what  we  are  worth. 
That  has  always  been  one  of  my  great 
dtfScultles.  All  the  men  1  have  lived 
with  have  been  worth  something  under 
thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  we  have 
always  bad  trouble  about  money  mat- 
ters. They  will  charge  more.  How 
can  an  honest  man  charge  any  ooe 
more  than  be  Is  worth?  It's  Inexplica- 
ble, Isn't  it?  However,  I  daresay  you 
might  be  worth  two  pounds  a  week." 

"Do  you  expect  my  wife  and  cbll- 
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ttren  to  live  on  two  pounds  a  week?" 
I  Bald,  langtUng  at  him. 

"Wh7  not?"  It  anewered.  "A  lot  of 
wives  and  children  live  on  less,  and 
haTe  far  more  deserving  huBbonds." 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  what  the  hus- 
bands deserve,  it's  a  matter  of  what 
the7  can  get  and  wbat  their  wives  can 
spend.  But  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you, 
and  I'm  getting  rather  tired  of  over- 
working myself  In  my  profession,  and 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret  I  have  the  oiler 
of  a  Judgeship." 

The  Thing  smiled  pityingly. 

"I  am  thinking  of  taking  it.  It  wUl 
be  a  BBcrlflce,  of  course,  but  there  Is 
something  in  the  idea  of  spending  my 
last  days  with  a  clear  conscience  that 
attracts  me." 

"Can  we  take  It}"  said  the  Thing, 
with  a  gloomy  unsympathetic  voice. 
"Are  we  fit  for  the  'responsibility'?" 

"Good  heavens,"  I  cried,  "there  is 
Ur.  JusUce  Winkle  and   Mr.  Justice 
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"Elastic  fellows,  both  of  them,"  it 
replied,  "but  you  want  to  sit  upon  the 
bench  with  me — a  clear  consdencs." 

At  that  moment  the  front  door  bell 
rang,  and  I  knew  my  wife  and  children 
bad  returned.  It  wanted  but  three 
minates  to  twelve. 

"What  is  that!"  gasped  the  Thing  in 
a  scared  voice. 

"My  vrife,"  I  replied,  moving  to- 
wards the  door. 

It  staggered  towards  me  with  open 
arms.  "Take  me,"  it  cried,  "Just  as 
you  are.  You  shall  be  a  Judge.  1 
won't  Interfere  with  you.  1  don't  want 
to  perish;  you  shall  go  on  being  an 
eminent  chancery  leader — or  worse: 
only  say  I  may  come  back  to  you." 

I  was  sorry  for  ttie  poor  creature. 
All  its  eelf-satlsOed  Impudence  had 
vanlahed.  There  was  not  a  twinkle 
left  In  it,  and  it  clasped  my  knees  In 
terror,  crying  out  "Take  me  back! 
Take  me  back!" 

Tb«  OofBUU  HmmIm- 


1  should  have  lifted  it  up  In  my  arms 
and  taken  it  to  my  heart,  but  a  sharp 
impatient  ring  at  the  bell  reminded  me 
that  I  was  keeping  my  wife  waiting. 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  cried,  uuclasplng 
its  hands  and  pushing  It  back  to  my 
chair,  as  1  ran  out  Into  the  hall. 

It  must  have  stumbled  and  fallen 
across  the  traj,  for  before  I  opened  the 
door  I  heard  a  terrible  crash  as  of 
broken  glass. 

"Had  you  gone  to  aleep,  Wilfrid?" 
asked  my  wife,  saluting  me.  "Why, 
you  look  qnlte  frightened." 

"Yes,  I  roust  have  been  dozing,  and 
when  I  Jumped  up,"  I  said,  struck  by 
a  happy  thought,  "I  stumbled  over  tbe 
tray,  and  I  am  afraid  I've  broken  tbe 
glasses  and  things." 

The  soft  dying  groan  of  my  con- 
science stole  across  the  hall  from  my 
study.  I  was  sorry  to  disturb  Its  last 
moments,  but  I  had  to  make  some  ex- 
cuse for  tlie  result  of  Its  visit 

"How  ever  many  imttles  have  yon- 
broken,  Wilfrid?"  asked  my  wife  as 
we  entered  the  study  and  stood  gazing 
at  the  mass  of  glass  on  the  floor. 
"Has  the  vicar  called?" 

"No,  no  one  has  called,"  I  replied. 

Some  of  the  pieces  of  glass  seemed 
to  shiver  as  I  spoke.  My  wife  Is  not 
a  Btatlstlctan,  or  slie  wonld  Iiave  seen 
there  was  more  glass  lying  about  than 
goes  to  make  up  six  bottles  of  apolllna- 
ris  and  two  large  tumblers. 

She  and  the  cbtidren  had  soon  col- 
lected the  fragments  and  tbey  were 
now  a  molten  mass  In  tbe  clear  fros^ 
fire. 

I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  relief  as  we 
sat  round  the  Are  and  wished  each 
other  a  Happy  New  Year. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  making  tbe 
best  of  the  old  one,"  said  Anna,  laugh- 
ing. 

"At  aU  events,"  I  replied,  "what  I 
did,  I  did  with  a  clear  conscience." 
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Proflsta  rather  suddenly  baa  brokea 
out  Into  popular  demonstratlonfi  In 
support  of  an  agitation  for  as  altera- 
tkiu  or  reform  of  tbe  electoral  aystem. 
On  Friday  and  Sunday  there  were 
GoUlalonB  between  the  popolace  and 
tbe  police  in  Berlin;  but  apparently 
tbe  good  aense  and  good  bnmor  of 
botb  carried  tbem  safely  wttboat  dis- 
aster through  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion. There  were  some  casnaltles, 
but  no  loss  of  life.  The  occasion  was 
a  resolution  In  tbe  Second  COiamber  of 
tbe  Landtag  by  the  Radical  deputies 
to  replace  the  present  system  of  voting 
for  the  Chamber  bj  one  of  universal 
suffrage,  voting  by  ballot,  and  a  re- 
distribution of  seats.  Prince  BQlow, 
who  as  Chancellor  Is  Pneeldeut  of  tbe 
Prussian  Ministry,  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  tbe  Ulnlstry  does 
Dot  Intend  to  Introduce  any  measure 
which  would  make  sabstaatlal  altera- 
tlons  In  tbe  present  system,  and  tbe 
Chamber  rejected  the  resolution. 
Some  modification  will  be  made,  not, 
as  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  desire, 
to  give  the  preponderant  voting  power 
to  the  woriclng  classes;  but  rather  to 
strengthen  the  lower  middle-clase  vote 
compared  with  those  classes  on  the 
one  band  and  tbe  wealthier  classes  on 
tbe  other.  At  present  the  electorate 
Is  divided  Into  three  classes  on  tbe 
basis  of  taxation.  The  electors  wbo 
pay  one-third  of  tbe  taxation  on  Uie 
highest  assessments  have  one-third  of 
tbe  voting  power;  those  who  pay  one- 
third  on  the  next  grade  of  assessments 
have  also  one- third  of  the  voting 
power;  tbe  oUier  elcctora  paying  taxes 
In  the  lowest  grade  have  also  a 
third  of  the  voting  power.  This  form 
of  franchise  bas  been  eatabllsbed  since 
1848,  and  In  the  natural  conrae  of 
tblngs  some  changes  must  be  required. 
The  Oovemment  does  not  deny  this; 
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and  Prince  BUlow  stated  that  they 
bad  been  considering  the  question  for 
some  time,  and  there  were  certain 
regnlatlons  whicb  were  In  urgent  need 
of  refonn.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  that  the  Government  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  Introduction  of  the 
Reichstag  system  of  elections,  which 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists  are  aiming 
at,  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

The  present  system  l»  evidently 
what  tbe  Greeks  would  have  called  a 
tlmocracy.  There  la  no  class  distinc- 
tion about  It,  privilege  of  birtb  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Every  man  takes 
his  place  according  to  bts  wealth;  and 
the  smaller  number  of  wealthy  is 
eqnal  to  either  of  the  other  t%vo  more 
numerous  bnt  leas  wealthy.  Thus  is 
excited  not  only  the  envy  of  the  lowest- 
rated  classes  but  of  tbe  middle-rated 
classes,  who.  though  they  have  more 
sympathy  with  tbe  class  above  than 
wlOi  the  class  below,  as  happen!)  also 
In  England,  yet  dislike  mere  wealth 
having  privileges  over  thcmseHves; 
that  la,  that  a  less  numerons  body 
should  have  equal  pow^.  We  may 
suppose  that  they  consider  themselves 
equally  Intelligent,  seoions,  solid  citi- 
zens. They  do  not  tend  naturally  to 
radicalism  or  socialism;  and  indeed 
Prince  Billow  la  the  Ohamber  called 
them  In  effect  the  backbone  of  Ger- 
many. What  Oie  Fridce  seems  to  be 
contemplating  Is  some  readjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  clanes 
which  will  reduce  iSie  preponderance 
tit  wealth  whilst  still  retaining  taxa- 
tion us  a  basis.  Or,  he  Intimates, 
otlier  bases  may  be  found  for  the  fran- 
chise according  to  the  ag^  pr<4)erty 
and  educational  attainments  or  ottter 
attrlbutee  of  the  voter.  This  would  be 
a  modification  of  Hie  tlmocradc  pitncl- 
pie  for  tbe  electorate  of  tbe  Otmmbev 
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Hlmllar  to  tlie  modification  of  the  arls- 
tocratlc  and  beredltair  principle  la  the 
HemihBUB  bj  the  life  peers  chosea 
by  the  King  from  rlcli  landowners, 
great  maanfactnrera  and  national 
celebrities,  repreaentatlves  of  tbe  nnl- 
versltles,  burgomasters  and  others. 

Whether  a  "firm  foundation,"  as 
Prince  BQlow  called  It,  ma^  be  found 
for  such  a  modification  of  tbe  electo- 
rate depends  upon  domestic  conditions 
and  expediencies  as  to  wblcb  tbe 
Prusslaa  Government  will  Lave  to 
Judge  and  determine.  Foreigners  cer- 
tainly cannot  alTect  to  criticize  tbe m  ex- 
cept upon  some  a  priori  principle  as 
to  a  right  to  the  franchise,  which  Is 
ridiculously  doctrinaire  and  a  danger- 
ous absurdity  when  applied  to  all 
varieties  of  national  cases.  Those  who 
Imagine  tbat  the  Prussian  system  Is 
condemned  by  the  Imperial  electoral 
system  do  not  know,  or  they  forget, 
that  direct  voting,  universal  suITrage 
and  tbe  ballot  was ,  not  a  matter  of 
choice  or  even  expediency  with  Bis- 
marck, but  an  actual  necessity  under 
tbe  conditions.  Every  State  was  left 
to  fix  Its  own  electoral  laws,  and  if 
Bavaria  has  a  system  like  the  Imperial, 
Saxony  has  a  system  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Prussian.  It  may  be  said 
that  Austria  tias  Introduced  nutvereal 
suEFrage,  snd  that  Hungary  apitears  to 
be  on  tbe  point  of  doing  so;  ai»d  that 
this  Is  a  sufficient  proof  that  tbe  de- 
manj  of  a  like  franchise  In  Prussia 
'ought  to  be  granted,  and  that  Its  re- 
fusal Is  a  tyrannical  denial  of  tbe 
ngbta  of  the  people.  This  is  a  very 
barren  argument  Questions  of  tbe 
franchise  have  never  been  treated 
^ther  in  this  or  sny  other  country  as 
mattera  of  abstract  right.  Tbe  policy 
of  fear  or  expediency  always  deter- 
mines them.  There  seems  to  come  a 
time  In  the  history  of  every  country 
when  bUberto  politically  powerless 
Claraee  have  to  l>e  admitted  into  the 
political    By  stem.      Tbey    have    forced 
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things  to  tbe  "rasor's  edge  of  fortnae" 
whether  It  Is  more  dangerous  that 
tbey  should  be  kept  out  or  let  In. 
We  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
and  we  are  pretty  sure  no  foreigner 
can  Judge,  whether  this  point  baa 
been  reached  or  not  In  Prussia. 

The  pcllcy  of  every  nation  has  al- 
ways been  to  put  oS  the  danger  of 
making  new  arrangements  of  political 
power  between  dlOerent  classes  to  the 
very  last  moment  Only  tbe  practical 
sagacity  of  the  statesmen  who  guide 
the  State  and  who  know  all  tbe  con- 
ditions can  decide  when  tbe  mom^it 
has  come  for  taking  what  Is  always  a 
leap  In  tbe  dark.  It  must  he  so  wItJi 
PruBBlBD  Btatesmeu  in  the  situation  la 
which  they  are  now  placed,  and  It  la 
only  an  Ignorant  and  cocksure  radical- 
ism which  will  pretend  to  criticise  and 
condemn  them  on  an  abstract  theory 
of  the  [mlltlcal  rights  of  tbe  people. 
It  may  seem  thst  tbe  conditions  In 
Prussia  have  become  similar  to  wbat 
tbey  were  In  England  when  tbe 
growth  of  large  Industrial  towns 
brought  forward  flrat  the  middle 
classes  and  then  tbe  woi^lng  classes 
Into  competition  tor  political  power. 
But  In  fact  tbe  Prussian  aystMn 
Is  not  so  absolutely  exclusive  ss 
was  our  own.  All  the  classes  are  In- 
side the  political  system  and  have 
some  share  of  power.  Tbe  Industrial 
towns  and  people  are  not  disfran- 
chised. This  fact  makes  a  broad  com- 
parison and  contrast  Impossible.  The 
struggle  in  Prussia  Is  for  a  rearrange- 
ment of  power  between  tbe  working 
classes  and  the  middle  classes,  botb 
already  being  voters.  We  believe  tbe 
iiiltldle  clRsses  in  England  are  likely  to 
misundenitand  this;  and  we  do  not 
suppose  they  so  heartily  approve  of 
tbe  gro\i  lug  power  of  tbe  working 
classes  In  England  over  tbe  middle 
classes  that  tbey  will  have  much  sym- 
pathy to  spare  for  the  Radicals  and 
Sktcialists  in  Prussia  who  are  aHempt- 
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ias  to  make  the  working  classes  pre-  maJorKIes  botb  In  the  Reichstag  and 

dominant  there  as  th^  are  in   Bng-  the  Landtag.     Bngliah  poUtlclana  who 

land.     The  Radicala  have  made  tbe  lecture  Prince  Bdlow  on  "lelaaing  the 

proposal  and  tor  Qie  moment  they  are  people  a  voice  In  the  management  of 

nominally  part  of  Prince  BUIow'b  bloc  their  own  affalia"  are  simply  using  a 

In   the   Reichstag:    but   tbe    Socialists  etale  formula  of  British  politics  vtOi- 

wonld    reap    most   of   the   advantage;  out  Intelligence.    This  is  not  a  vice  of 

and     Prince     BDlow's     Imperial     pro-  German  politics  nearly  eo  much  as  It  la 

gramme  was  an  appeal  against  social-  of  ours,  simply  becauae  the  real  gov- 

lam.      How    can    he    coiumt    to    an  emm^it    of    the    country    Is    not    ao 

alteration    of    the    electoral    laws    In  completely  In  the  hands  of  party  poll- 

Prusaia  which  is  intended  to  Increaae  tldaus.      The    larger    powers    of    the 

the    flgbtlag    strength    of    socialism?  German  and  Prosslan  Sovereigns,  their 

The   objective    of   all    the    efforts    of  appointment    of    Ulnisters    who    hold 

those   who   are   supporting  'the  Pms-  power    from    tbem    and    not    from    a 

slan      franchise      movement     Is     not  Parliament  returned  on  every  Snctnat- 

merely  to  secure  a  better  representa-  Ing  and  fleeting  cry  that  catches  the 

tlon    of    the    working   classes    but   to  ear  of  a  groas  mass  of  electors,  enable 

revolutionize   the   Constltntlou.     They  the  Qovenunent  to  act  on  a   Steady 

are    aiming    at    the    control    of    ad-  Ideal  of  tbe  welfare  of  the  country  as 

ministration  and  legislation  by  Minis-  it    exists   in   the   minds  of   sagacious 

tries     responalble     to     pariiamentary  statesmen. 

n*  SanuOv  Hnlnr. 


WHEN  WE  CAN  FLY. 

Last  Monday  may  mark  something  those  one  and  a-balf  minutes  as  more 
like  an  epoch  In  the  history  of  Qie  uiom«itoufi  than  many  similar  periods 
world.  On  that  day  Mr.  Henry  Far-  of  centuries.  The  feat  was  accom- 
mau  challenged  and  successfully  ac-  jillshed  with  an  aeroplane,  driven  by 
Gomptlshed  Che  conditions  which  were  an  extraordinarily  light  flftr  horse- 
demanded  for  the  award  of  the  power  motor;  with  three  wings  of  the 
Deutsch-Archdeacon  prise  ol  fifty  box  kite  pattern;  a  propeller  and  steel 
tbousand  fraacs  for  aerial  navigation,  frame,  covered  with  canvas,  present- 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  ing  an  entire  surface  of  some  62 
human  race  (for  the  experiments  of  square  metres,  the  wbole  weighing 
the  brothers  Wright  In  America  are  about  one-third  of  a  ton.  This  ex- 
still  somewhat  of  a  mystery)  a  man  traordlnary  apparatus  may  some  day 
directing  a  machine  heavier  than  air  Join  the  "Rocket"  as  an  example  of  tba 
swept  above  the  gronnd  at  the  rate  of  rude  pioneer  from  which  has  been 
twenty-five  miles  on  boar,  circled  evolved  even  more  complicated  and 
round  a  fixed  post,  and  returned  to  the  elQcieat  machinery.  The  man  who 
■tartlDg  poet  again:  "looking  like  a  has  thus  suddenly  sprung  to  Intema- 
great  white  bird,"  as  the  spectatois  tloual  fame  is  only  thirty-three  years 
described  it,  alighting  quietly  and  old,  an  English  man,  previously  dls- 
enslly  on  the  gronnd.  The  wbole  flight  tlngui^ed  as  a  reckless  rider  In  the 
was  leas  than  three-quarters  of  a  mOe:  internatkinal  motor-car  racea  of  Etn- 
It  was  accomplished  In  one  and  a-half  rope.  Bis  success  on  the  parade- 
minutes.     The  future  may    reckon  on  ground  at  Issy  was  received  with  ex- 
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trRordlnaiy  enttaaBiasm,  by  that  kindly  For  manr  jreara,  perhaps,  aerial  navl- 
Paris  people,  who  acclaim  so  gener-  gatloa  may  be  the  sport  and  playaiiis 
ously  any  advance  In  human  achieve-  of  rich  and  adventarons  spirits,  like 
menL  The  hero  of  It  all  Is  to  be  feted  the  flrat  motor  cars;  creating  oe- 
and  banqueted  and  made  much  of.  caslonal  sensations  by  circling  round 
He  Intends  to  come  b)  England,  and  St.  Paul's  CatSiedral,  or  descendh^g 
compete  for  the  various  other  prizes  unexpectedly  In  other  people's  back 
whldi  have  been  offered  to  stimulate  gardens.  That  Is  the  stage  when 
Invention  In  flying.  In  a  popular  mankind  will  gently  rejoice  In  the  In- 
newspaper  he  has  been  Indulging  In  genulty  of  Its  Inventors,  heedless  of 
rosy  forecasts  of  the  future.  He  recog-  the  tremendous  changes  wblch  such 
nlzes  the  dangers  of  the  work,  m  the  inventors  must  ultimately  force  npon 
difficulty  of  balance  and  steering,  the  the  world.  Then  the  airship  will  find 
obstacles  of  buildings,  the  challenge  Itself  utilized  for  military  purposes 
of  greftt  winds.  There  are  dangers  with  startling  result.  Then  for  loco- 
also  In  the  machine  itself;  In  propeller  motion  and  the  transfer  of  people  and 
blades  revolving  at  1,400  revolutions  a  merciiandise  from  place  to  place  above 
minute.  In  experimenting  previously,  the  recognized  boundaries  of  ocean  or 
one  of  these  aluminium  weapons  territory.  Finally,  it  will  appear  as  a 
snapped  suddenly  In  a  downward  dt-  normal  factor  of  men's  life,  as  much 
rectlon,  and  burled  itself  three  feet  transflguring  the  world  as  the  steam- 
deep  In  the  ground.  If  the  blade  had  ship  or  the  railway;  In  the  service  of 
broken  off  in  an  upward  direction,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  In  private 
"one  of  my  wings  would  have  been  as  well  as  public  coiitrul.  It  most 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  I  should  have  eliminate  natural  boundaries  which 
come  heavily  to  the  ground."  "If  tlie  have  exercised  a  dominant  Influence 
blade  broke  off  horizontally  instead  of  upon  human  life  since  human  life  first 
vertically.  It  would  travel  like  a  can-  was.  This  "precious  stone  set  In  a  silver 
non  shot  for  a  short  distance,"  and,  he  sea"  with  Its  moat  defensive  "against 
adds  pbllosopblcally,  "Inevitably  kill  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands,"  would 
any  living  being  on  Its  trajectory."  find  Itself  suddenly  hapless  and  vul- 
Desptte  these  minor  lmi>erfections,  nerable  before  armies  dropping  from 
however,  he  is  confident  that  his  year's  the  skies.  War  itself  would  either  be- 
work  will  see  fllgtite  from  Paris  to  come  Impossible  or  utterly  destructive. 
Rouen,  and  London  to  Mandiester;  The  fierce  fury  of  the  conquered  party 
that  within  twelve  months  areoplanes  could  always  find  vent  In  the  mere 
will  be  constructed  able  to  fly  from  blind  effort  of  retaliation.  No  organ- 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  quite  easily,  Ized  military  frontier,  pushed  forward 
and  that  the  time  can  be  foreseen  by  the  invaders  over  t4ie  conquered 
when  aeroplane  omnibuses  will  travel  lands  conld  prevent  desperate  men 
from  Paris  to  London  In  Ave  hours.  eluding  this  line;  Invading  In  vast  clr- 
Discountlng  all  the  generous  dreams  cuits,  in  the  darkness,  the  hitherto 
of  a  successful  inventor,  attd  recogniz-  secure  places,  dropping  terrible  explo- 
Ing  that  we  are  far  Indeed  from  any  sives  on  the  cities  of  the  victors.  Such 
universal  occupation  of  the  air,  we  yet  reprisals  would  excite  more  brutal 
can  realize  that  Its  conquest  has  been  revenges;  one  sees  a  vision  of  two  peo- 
drawn  appreciably  nearer:  that  the  pies  tSius  engaged  like  two  ants  clsw- 
human  triumph  In  this  element  which  Ing  and  biting  each  other  Into  a  cosmic 
has  long  baffled  man's  Invention,  may  annihilation.  Protective  barriers  dls- 
now  be  delayed,  but  cannot  be  denied,  appear    and    the    Ingenuities    of    th« 
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constmcdon  of  a  sclendflc  tadfl  melt  nold  complained  tbat  Uie  modem 
iDto  thin  air.  Man,  whether  tie  would  BnglMiman  "thinks  It  the  highest 
or  no,  is  drawn  loerltably  neaiw  to  pitch  of  dsTelopment  and  civilization 
man.  Be  mnst  federate  or  perish  In  when  bla  letters  are  csrrled  twelve 
bomtcldal  mania  and  blind  Impulse  of  times  a  da^  ftom  Islington  to  Camber- 
batred  and  revenge.  well  and  from  CamberweU  to  lallng- 
On  the  other  hand,  quite  apart  from  ton,  and  wlieu  rallvray  trains  ran  to 
tbe  qnesUon  of  natloaa]  rivalries  or  and  fro  between  them  every  quarter 
the  old  impelling  causes  of  tbe  mad-  of  an  bour.  He  thinks  It  nothing  that 
nesB  of  war,  there  Is  tlie  farther  con-  the  trains  only  carry  him  from  an 
slderation  of  the  Influence  of  such  Illiberal  dismal  life  at  Islington  to  an 
accompllahmeats  upon  the  delicate  Illiberal  dlsm&l  life  at  Gamberwdl, 
fabric  of  the  tiody  and  soul  of  man-  and  the  letters  only  tell  him  that  such 
kind.  At  best,  any  large  accomplish-  is  the  life  there."  Ainhlps  Journeying 
ment  of  flying  must  mean  an  Increased  dally  from  Paris  to  Pekln  might  excite 
hustling  and  speeding  np  of  human  exultation  In  a  hnmanlty  wHlch  has 
life;  more  hurry,  more  bustle,  more  emulated  the  exploits  of  Icams,  wlth- 
breathleBBness,  more  triumphant  su-  out  exciting,  like  Icftme,  the  wiath  of 
premacy  of  material  things.  In  alt  the  Jealous  gods.  Thes  may  be  found 
our  mechanical  Ingmnlties  we  have  unerely  to  traoBfer  to  Paris  an  exist- 
conatructed  masters  for  as,  rather  ence  which  has  become  intolerable  at 
than  servants,  being  compelled,  im-  Pekln,  and  to  P^ln  an  existence 
mediately  such  Ingenuities  have  found  n4ilch  has  become  Intolerable  at  Paris, 
fralt  in  Invention,  to  adjust  our  lives  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  tn  the  history 
to  the  new  conditions  which  tbeee,  and  of  Ehiropean  development  that  at!  the 
not  we,  have  laid  upon  us.  We  are  astonishing  success  of  scientific  and 
compelled,  for  example,  to  avail  our-  mechanical  tuTcntlou  has  been  accom- 
selves  of  the  tel^rapb  and  tbe  tele-  panled  by  an  ever  profonnder  iiuestJon- 
pbone;  we  are  drivm  to  the  express  ing  of  the  advantage  of  it  all;  bo  that 
train,  the  motor  omnlbas,  the  various  to-day,  when  we  seem  on  the  verge 
other  expedients  which  are  adapted  40  of  such  discoveries  as  would  have 
acceleration  rather  than  to  happiness,  made  our  ancestors  shout  for  Joy  in 
If  we  do  not  adjust  our  lives  to  such  the  mere  triumph  of  creative  energy, 
acceleration,  we  are  swept  aside  or  we  are  questioning,  with  more  blttcr- 
trodden  under  by  the  crowds  which  nees  and  uncertainty  than  ever  before, 
press  behind:  Just  as  tbose  who  fait  whether  life  itself  ts  not  a  bankrupt  and 
In  the  daily  leap  for  the  Brooklyn  cars  impossible  thing.  Mr.  H.  O.  Wells,  In 
at  New  York  are  swept  aside  or  trod-  the  brilliant  opening  of  his  new  story, 
den  under  almost  unheeded.  Has  alt  "Tbe  War  In  the  Air,"  in  this  montii's 
t&la  violence  and  tumult  made  life  a  "Fall  Mall  Magazine,"  has  afaown  the 
ridier,  fairer,  more  generous  expert-  old  potato  digger,  "a  greengrocer  by 
ence  for  the  liewlldered  family  of  trade,  a  gardener  by  disposition,"  con- 
mankind?  Or  Is  man  losing  In  the  fronting  with  a  deepening  disgust  the 
mere  blind  effort  of  acceleradnn  scHne  restlessness  of  progress.  "Heaven  had 
of  tiiose  great  experiences  which  once  planned  htm  for  a  peaceful  world, 
transfigured  and  glorified  his  little  Unfortunately,  Heaven  had  not 
■pan  of  days?  "Oan  you  really  turn  planned  a  peaceful  world  for  bim.  He 
a  ray  of  light  by  magnetism?"  shouted  lived  In  a  world  of  obstinate  and  In- 
Carlyle  scornfully.  "And  If  you  can  ceesant  <±ange."  In  a  whimsical 
what  should  I  carer'     Matthew  Ar-  frontispiece  be  is  shown  In  hia  little , 
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gardcD;  gas  wortis  and  electric  power  aboHslied  bj'  aclentlflc  Ingenuity.    PI7- 

BtBtlona    rising    up    to   beaven    beelde  Ing   will   bring   men  together,    abolish 

talm,    mono-ralle    running    across    bis  boundarteB,    multiply   ttie   [acllltles  of 

head,  flocks  of  balloons  and  aeroplanes  exchange,    Increase    the    wealth    of   a 

clouding  the   horizon;    everywhere  on  few.     Cau  It  offer  humanity  the  satto- 

earth    and   sky    the    Impression    of    a  faction  of  one  of  the  QeceBBltles  of  the 

bustllag,  distorted,  dissatisfied  energy,  soul?    There  will  always  be  those  who 

writhing  Into  fresh  forms  of  )*rotesane  find  a  bracing  and  tonic  In  the  roar 

Invention.      "This    here    Progress,"    Is  and  exultation  of  riotous  life,  who  find 

his    dull    conviction,      "it    keeps    on.  a  music  In  the  league  of  lights  and  the 

Ton'd  hardly  think  It  could  keep  on."  clAshlng  of  the  wheels,  and  the  mtn- 

It  Is  not  only  Mr.  Tom  Smallways  who  gllng  of  the  machine  with  the  Insplra- 

!s  bothered    wlUi    such    doubts.     The  tlon  of  the  crowd.    There  will  alwayv 

vision  of  all  poverty  and  sweat  of  labor  be  oQien  who  will  «eek  aatlsfactton 

vanishing   by  the  occasional  pressing  In  qutetnesa  and  common   things— the 

of  a  button,  while  mankind  lies  at  ease  untroabled  taorlnon,  the  secure  poeses- 

on  the  hillside  like  the  Olympian  gods,  slona  of  the  heart  of  men. 
has  Joined    the   vision  of   all   disease 

!«•  NaUoo. 


THE  NOBTHBBN  QUBeTION. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  It  In  ways  that  are  prejudicial  to  ovr 
Northern  Quoition  Is  emerging  from  a  own  Interests  It  Is  Impossible  to  deny 
long  obscurity  into  something  ap-  the  Juatlflcatlon  of  ,a  self-interested 
proaching  its  old  prominence.  The  legitimacy.  No  rattonal  man,  for  In- 
mptnre  between  Norway  and  Sweden  stance,  wll]  consider  It  other  than  the 
first  directed  the  modem  world  to  the  bonnden  daty  of  the  Bnssian  6ov»ii> 
consideration  of  a  problem  that  was  meut  to  do  wiiat  It  can  to  break  down 
once  the  great  preoccupation  of  Bn-  the  barriers  that  separate  it  from  the 
ropean  diplomacy.  The  essence  of  warm  waters.  Eivery where  tn  alght 
that  problem  is  the  growing  pressara  of  the  sea  Russia  Is  nowhere  in  control 
of  two  mighty  and  imprisoned  Bm-  of  It.  The  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
plres  upon  a  series  of  small  and  ill*  are  to-day  Inland  lakes,  the  tatter  be- 
defended  Statee  that  cut  them  off  from  Inff  absolutely  Isolated  and  the  former 
the  full  freedom  of  the  sea.  The  Elm-  only  accessible  through  a  dangerons 
plres  in  question  are  of  coarse  Russia  channel  that  can  be  opened  or  closed 
and  Germany;  the  States  upon  which  at  the  will  of  Oonatantlnople.  Ice 
they  Impinge  and  which  they  threaten  makes  the  Baltic  nnnavigable  tor  the 
ultimately  to  dominate  are  Norway,  greater  part  of  ttie  year,  and  the  pas- 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Bel-  eage  throu^  it  Into  the  North  Sea  Is 
glnm.  Thne  is  no  need  for  acrimony  at  the  mercy  of  any  Fovrer  that  holds 
and  Btlll  less  for  panic  in  discussing  the  straits  between  Denmark  and 
either  the  present  conditions  of  the  Sweden.  After  crossing  the  expanse 
problem  or  their  possible  developments  of  Asia  and  planting  herself  at  Port 
in  the  fatnre.  It  Is  a  problem  be-  Arthnr^the  first  outlet  to  the  ice-free 
qneathed  to  us  by  a  long  conne  of  waters  that  she  bad  wet  reached— 
tangled  history,  the  reqpionslbiUty  for  Rnssla  has  seen  the  ambitions  of  cen- 
wblcb  It  would  t»4ay  be  futile  to  at>  turles  frustrated  by  the  powers  of 
tempt  to  Bz.  Bven  to  the  modem  Japan.  Hnrled  back  from  the  Pacific 
factors  that  complicate  and   Intensify  and  debarred  from   the  Persian  Gulf 
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by  the  inteiposlns  streusQi  of  tbe 
Brldab  Nnvr,  she  still  rem&Ius  b  land- 
ktclced  State.  In  one  quarter  only  has 
abe  a  cliance  of  escaping  tbe  limita- 
tions of  her  fate.  Between  tbe  Ros- 
elan  outposts  in  Borope  and  tbe  free- 
(tom  of  tbe  North  Bastem  Atlantic 
ttiere  lies  nothing  more  formidable 
than  a  few  miles  of  Norwegian  terri- 
tory. Boasla,  It  is  true,  has  recently 
Joined  with  Great  Britain,  Prauce,  and 
Germany  in  gnaranteeing  the  Integrity 
of  Norway.  It  Is  not  Imputing  to  her 
elttier  treachery  or  deceit  it  IB  almply 
applying  tbe  moral  of  all  human  his- 
tory, to  suppose  tltat  no  voluntary 
undertaking  of  this  nature  can  per- 
manently stand  In  the  way  of  policies 
demanded  by  the  highest  interests  and 
Uie  most  argent  necesBlties  of  the 
State.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the 
Nurthem  Question. 

In  Germany's  case  the  argument 
from  necessity  Is  of  eqnal  Btrengtb. 
Like  Russia,  Germany  Is  to  a  large 
extent  au  Imprisoned  empire.  Den- 
marie  and  Sweden  bold  between  them 
the  keys  of  the  Baltic.  Unless 
tbrougb  the  Kiel  Canal,  tbe  shipping 
of  ttie  Baltic  provinces  cannot  reach 
the  North  Sea  without  threading  the 
narrow  passages  of  The  Sonnd  or  the 
Great  Belt,  both  of  wblcb  can  be  Held 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  by  JDen- 
maA  and  Sweden.  Holland,  more- 
over,  besides  controlling  tbe  luoutb  of 
the  Rhine,  exclndes  Germany  from  tbe 
easiest  route  of  access  to  tbe  North 
Sea.  To  the  west,  Belgium  Interposes 
a  similar  barrier.  Tbe  short  and  diffi- 
cult coast-line  betwe^i  Holland  and 
Denmark  forms  Tirtually  the  sole 
effectlre  channel  through  which  the 
commerce  of  this  great  and  aspiring 
nation  Is  at  liberty  to  force  itself  with 
ease  and  security.  And  the  nations 
Uiat  In  tbiB  way  tamper  Germany's 
development  are  In  all  caaes  nations 
that  are  weaker  than  hcrstif.  She  la 
walled  off  by  puny,  Insignificant  States 
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from  everything  Bhe  moat  vitally  needs 
for  tbe  protection  of  her  safety  and 
the  full  utilization  of  ber  strength. 
Ports,  territory,  opportunities  He  Just 
beyond  her  boundaries— boundaries,  re- 
member, that  are  artlflclal,  uot  per- 
manent, drawn  by  diplomats  not  by 
Nature— and  their  occupation  would 
provide  for  generations  an  adequate 
outlet  tor  ber  surplus  population  and 
Industrial  enterprise.  Tbe  position  Is 
for  Germany  even  more  humiliating 
and  obstructive  than  It  would  be  for 
tbe  United  States  if  tbe  mouth  of  tbe 
MlBslsalppl  were  Btlll  In  Spanish 
bands,  and  the  temptation  to  rectify 
it  IB  constant  and  Indeed  Inevitable. 
It  is  a  temptation  which  the  Pan-Ger- 
mans at  any  rate  have  made  little 
effort  to  resist,  and  every  student  of 
German  affairs  Is  aware  that  tbe  nsoBl 
tactics  of  German  officialdom  are  flnt 
to  deride  all  Fan-German  sdiemes  as 
ridiculous  and  then  to  adopt  them  as 
tbe  goal  of  national  policy.  A  largs 
and  noisy  school  of  German  publicists 
frankly  proclaim  the  necessity  of 
absorbing  Holland  economically  and 
politically.  The  Government,  we 
gladly  admit,  has  so  far  done  nothing 
to  enconrage  them,  but  tbe  contlnn- 
ance  of  tbe  agitation  and  the  plain 
compulsion  of  tbe  facte  keep  all 
the  Northern  kingdoms  In  a  state 
of  nervous  apprehension.  They  are 
protected  by  many  International 
agreements  of  old  standing,  but 
they  have  lost  faith  in  paper  guaran- 
tees without  acqnlrlng  tbe  power  to 
safeguard  their  Interests  by  their  own 
exertions.  Of  union  between  tb«n 
for  purposes  of  mutual  defence  there 
Is  perhaps  lees  hope  or  pro^tect  to- 
day tbau  there  has  ever  been,  and  the 
rupture  between  Norway  and  Sweden 
has  seriously  Impaired  tbeir  collective 
strength.  Moreover,  the  relaHona  b«> 
tween  Denmark  and  Germany  are  em- 
bittered by  an  Ineradicable  racial 
hatred,   by  the   memories  of  a  great 
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act  of  apolkitloii,  b;  boUDdarr  qnee- 
tlona,  and  br  tbe  treatment  of  tbe 
Danes  In  Sctileswlg,  wblle  Finland  Is 
n  perpetaal  sonrce  at  imtatlou.  If  not 
4tf  contPOTersT,  between  Russia  and 
Sweden. 

The  ppoapect,  tbetefore.  for  tbe 
small  NorUieni  kingdoms  fs  not  and 
never  can  be  an  assured  one.  Tbey 
And  tbeir  most  potent  consolation  as 
wril  aa  some  of  tbeIr  most  distarblag 
anxieties  In  tbe  fact  tliat  tbe  ambitions 
Imputed  to  Russia  and  Qennany  run 
conater  to  the  Interests  of  two  otber 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Neither  France 
nor  Oreat  Britain  could  afford  to  re- 
main pasBlre  wlille  a  strong  maritime 
Power  was  securing  a  foothold  on  tbe 
North  Sea;  and  any  attempt  oa  tbe 
part  of  Rnseia  to  build  up  another 
Port  Aitiiur  on  the  Atlantic,  or  on  the 
part  of  GermasT  to  declare  the  Baltic 
11  closed  sea,  would  meet  with  onr  In- 
stantaneous resistance.  But  while  this 
\9  to  some  extent  a  ^arantee  that  the 
glalut  VIM  cannot  be  disturbed  without 
risks  that  neither  Germany  nor  Rus- 
sia would  llghHy  run,  It  has  also 
the  effect  of  adding  to  ttie  apprehen- 
sions of  tbe  minor  Northern  Powers. 
Tbey  feel  themselves  living  under  the 
shadow  of  a  whole  series  of  Impending 
conflicts,  their  part  In  which  may  be 
the  part  of  Manchurln  In  the  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Both  Hol- 
land and  B^glum  are  fearful,  end 
Justly  BO,  that  a  war  between  France 
and  Germany  would  lead  at  once  to  a 
violation  of  their  neutrality,  and  might 
even  convert  them  Into  tbe  battle- 
grounds of  tbe  struggle.     Denmark  Is 
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equally  obsessed  by  the  dread  of  be- 
coming tbe  cockpit  of  the  "inevitable" 
Anglo-Oerman  clash;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  tbe  Northern  States  whose  la- 
<lependence  would  not  be  Jeopardised 
or  permsnenUy  destroyed  by  a  col- 
lision between  any  two  of  Its  powerful 
neighbors.  To  avert  such  a  coUI^on 
should  therefore  be  the  first  care  of 
the  Powers  whose  Interests  are  cen- 
tered in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Bea. 
It  cannot  be  averts  by  the  smaller 
countries  themselves  unless,  what  It 
Is  at  present  vain  to  hope  for,  laiey 
agree  to  form  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance;  nor  la  any  complete 
scheme  of  neutralization  eMher  prac- 
ticable or  desired.  Peace  in  tbe  North 
can  best  be  preserved  If  the  Great 
Powers  whose  rivalries  or  ambitions 
are  diought  most  to  threaten  It  come 
to  an  agreement  between  themselves, 
and  If  tbe  other  Powers,  whose  Inters 
est  In  maintaining  ttie  status  quo  la 
equally  strong,  show  that  ibey  are 
able  aud  determined  to  protect  botb  It 
and  themsrives.  Both  these  condi- 
tions are,  we  believe.  In  a  fair  way  to 
being  fulfilled.  The  discussions  that 
lire  now  taking  place  In  regard  to  an 
ngreement  that  would  definitely  estab- 
lish the  status  of  tlte  Baltic  as  a  free 
ocean,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  firm 
and  emphatic  declaration  of  last 
Wednesday  that  tbe  naval  programmes 
of  foreign  Powers  may  require  an  In- 
crease In  tbe  British  Navy,  are  excel- 
lent omens  that  the  gr&vlty  of  tbe 
Northern  Question,  and  our  own  share 
In  It,  are  being  recognised  In  good 
time. 
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THE  SOCIALIST  VICTORY. 


Tix  Lobw  faxtj  conference,  after  de- 
cIlnlnjT  on  Tuesday  to  be  delivered  over 
to  tbe  Socialists,  yesterday  reversed 
that  decision  and  accepted  tbe  tbor- 
oagbgolns  Socialist  programme.  Mr. 
Stepbenson  of  tbe  Amalgamated  Kngi- 
neen  moved  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Labor  party  should  have  as  a 
definite  object  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange,  to  be  controUed  by  a  demo- 
cratic State  In  tbe  Interest  of  the  entire 
commnnlty.  This  Is  the  full-blown 
creed  of  theoretical  Socialism  In  all  Its 
cntdlty.  Ur.  Stephenson's  argument 
was  that,  when  they  had  carried  their 
remedial  measnres  aa  far  as  possible, 
they  wonid  stUt  be  confronted  with 
iniqaltles  In  their  midst  wtiich  coald 
only  be  removed  by  a  commonwealth 
owning  the  means  of  production.  Mr. 
Kelly,  who  seconded,  put  the  thing  in 
even  more  direct  language  when  be 
said  that  tbe  workers  were  llndlng  that 
they  made  little  progress.  Some  of 
their  trades  were  organized,  he  said,  to 
the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  tbe  work- 
ers, and  yet  they  were  not  able  to  pre- 
vent reduction  In  wages.  It  1b  curious 
that,  with  this  fact  before  him,  he 
sbonld  have  implicit  faith  In  the  cer- 
taiats  of  a  better  resnlt  If  the  odd  10 
per  cent  were  also  organised,  which  Is 
really  what  Soclallat  reconstruction 
comes  to.  Nor  does  It  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Stephenson  tliat  tbe  Inlq- 
nitles  be  refers  to  are  the  products  of  de- 
generate human  nature,  which  Social- 
ism has  not  yet  formulated  any  plan  for 
eliminating  from  Its  ideal  State.  Mr. 
SbackletOD,  M.P.,  remarked  that  on  the 
prerlons  day  they  refused  to  have  a 
programme,  and  were  then  engaged  in 
tying  tbemaelves  up  In  the  very  tblng 
they  had  rejected.  He  warned  ttiem 
that  tbe  reanlt  of  voting  tbe  resolution 
would  be  very  serious,  and  argued  geu- 


erally  for  saying  nothing  about  ulti- 
mate Socialist  ends,  while  working  In 
harmony  to  achieve  as  many  at  tbem 
as  possible.  Tbe  reaolntlon  was  never- 
tbeleSB  carried  by  514.000  votes  against 
469,000. 

It  is  always  well  to  find  out  exactly 
where  we  stand.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  sufficient  ambiguity  to 
confuse  many  excellent  people.  So- 
cialism was  fighting  under  trade  union 
colors,  and  many  were  misled  Into  sup- 
posing that  only  a  few  not  very  unrea- 
sonable reforms  were  In  question.  The 
Labor  machine  Is  now  fairly  captured 
by  the  Socialists,  who  openly  flout  all 
middle  and  moderate  courses.  They 
have  proclaimed  their  alms  In  tbe  most 
unequivocal  way,  and  no  one  can  offer 
any  excuse  for  being  longer  deceived 
about  the  real  meaning  of  the  move- 
ment We  have  yet  to  see  what  tbe 
effect  win  be  upon  the  Labor  party  It- 
self. There  are  as  many  shades  of 
opinion  among  working  men,  and  as 
many  varieties  of  character,  as  there 
are  la  any  other  class.  We  shall  not 
conclude,  until  we  are  obliged,  that  the 
vote  of  yesterday  means  the  wholesale 
conversion  of  the  blglily  individualist 
working  classes  of  this  country  to  tbe 
chimerical  notions  of  Socialist  dream- 
ers. But,  if  the  common  sense  of  our 
woiitmen  recoils  from  the  wholesale 
robbery  upon  which  tbe  Socialist 
scheme  must  be  founded,  and  fr^ 
the  universal  poverty  which  must  over- 
take alike  the  robbers  and  the  robbed. 
It  follows  that  we  may  expect  shorUy 
to  see  a  division  of  the  forces  repre- 
sented at  tbe  Labor  conference.  For, 
although  the  two  sections  may  work 
for  a  time  upon  parallel  lines,  and  may 
combine  for  a  time  to  gain  Identical 
ends,  the  alliance  cannot  last  Mot 
only  are  the  alms  of  tbe  two  sections 
entirely  dlffer^it.  they  are  also  Incom- 
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patible.  The  sncceae  of  the  Labor 
party  npou  Its  old  Uoea  ralaea  a  barrier 
agalnat  the  advance  of  Socialism.  For 
what  the  ordinar}'  woiHiiiiaa  wants  la 
more  money  for  talmaelf,  hU  own  cbtl- 
dren,  his  own  home.  What  the  So- 
clallat  wants  Is  to  break  down  the 
sense  of  private  ownership  altogether, 
and  to  make  tlie  workman  dependent 
upon  commltteea  of  wlrepnllera,  which, 
owning  the  capital,  will  be  capitalists 
<tf  tbe  peculiarly  iiareh  collectivlst  type, 
capitalists,  too,  with  powers  of  Inqnisl- 
tlon  and  interference  such  as  tbe  ex- 
isting capitalists  cannot  wield.  The 
two  ideals,  though  lioth  may  Impel  men 
to  seek  in  the  flrst  instance  what  others 
possess,  are  absolutely  Incompatible. 
Till  human  natnre  becomes  something 
Nittrely  different  from  what  we  have 
experience  of,  tliere  wUi  always  be 
overwhelming  forces  on  the  side  of  in- 
dlTldnallsm.  There  may  be  nothing 
on  hand  but  confiscation  or  robbery, 
bnt  men  will  confiscate  or  rob  for  their 
own  enrichment,  not  for  the  aake  of  an 
abstraction  called  the  democratic  State, 
though  coDsistlng  In   fact  of   all  the 


most  dexterous  and  nnscrupuloas  rob- 
bers of  their  fellow  men. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore tiK  issues  clear  and  antil  men 
there  will  be  much  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  men,  much  foolish  and  ran- 
dom legislation,  and  many  repetitions 
of  economical  experiments  that  tuve 
failed  disaBtronsly  in  the  past.  Al- 
ready we  have  demands  for  State 
workshops  In  which  high  wages  are  to 
be  paid  for  producing  things  that  no 
buyers  can  be  found  for.  Fixed  wages, 
Irreapectlve  of  what  the  bnstneas  can 
pay,  are  also  demanded;  and  both  de- 
mands lead  straight  to  aggravated  un- 
employment. There  will  be  otlwr 
things  of  tbe  same  kind,  together  with 
plausible  scliemes  for  nationalizing  tbis 
and  tite  other,  which  mean  either  that 
one  section  of  the  community  is  to  be 
robbed  to  satisfy  another  or  tliat  bnsl- 
nessea  duly  paid  for  are  to  be  taken  out 
of  competent  hands  and  given  over  to 
committees  of  tbe  fncompetenL  All 
this,  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition, 
does  not  offer  a  pleasing  prospect  for 
the  immediate  future. 
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Wliether  the  poor  man  la  well  off  on 
a  gIvMi  wage  of,  say,  one  pound  a 
week  depends  upon  tlie  price  of  necessl- 
tlee,  such  as  rent,  bread,  meat,  clothing, 
boots,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  and  of  common 
luxuries  like  tobacco  and  beer. 
Whether  a  rich  man  can  make  a  great 
din>lay  on  a  given  income  of,  say,  £50 
a  week  depends  far  less  upon  the  price 
of  commodities  than  upon  the  standard 
of  living.  Tbe  consequence  Is  that  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "in  what  coun- 
try does  your  money  go  farthest?"  is 
quite  different  for  rich  and  poor.  It 
generally  bappena  that  labor  is  cheap 
in  the  very  countries  In  which  (owing 
to  hlgb  tariffs)  food  and  commodities 
are  dear.      Hence  we  get  the  curious 


paradox  that  Germany  is  a  cheap  coun- 
try for  tlw  rich  and  a  dear  country  for 
the  poor,  while  England  and  Holland 
are  dear  conntries  for  the  rich  and 
cheap  conntries  for  tbe  poor.  But 
when  we  say  that  England  is  dear  for 
the  rich,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
things  the  rich  buy  are  dearer  than 
elsewhere;  on  tbe  contrary,  they  are 
better  and  cheaper.  The  rich  of  oUier 
conntries  fiock  to  London  to  do  thrir 
shopping  and  buy  their  pleasures,  be- 
cause in  London  tbey  get  mttfe  for 
their  money  than  In  New  York  or  Paris 
or  Vienna.  What  we  mean  la  that 
the  standard  of  luxurious  living  Is  so 
much  higher,  that  people  who  wish  to 
be  considered  smart  here  have  to  spend 
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more  on  dreoa  and  dinners  and 
tbeatrea  and  amusements  than  else- 
Some  Interesting  light  upon  tbls  sub- 
ject—the  variaUona  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing "In  society" — ^Is  thrown  by  M.  Paul 
Deechanel,  a  French  Deputy,  who  un- 
dertook Tor  the  French  Chamber  a  re- 
port on  the  Foreign  Estimates  for  1908. 
In  this  report  H.  Deschanel  discusses 
the  expenses  of  the  representatives  of 
the  French  Republic  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  makes  out  six  "zones"  In  an 
ascending  order  of  dear  living.  The 
flrst  Includes  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland, 
where  living  is  cheapest.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Montenegro,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  ami  Nc«way,  living  la  a  flftb 
dearei^-on  a  level  with  France,  so  far 
as  Consols  are  concerned.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  In  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Uie  Balkan  States  and  Greece,  In 
Tnrkey,  whetber  European,  Astatic,  or 
African,  and  In  Uorocco  In  normal 
tlmoK,  "there  le  a  medium  deamess  of 
living  which  exceeds  what  Is  babitual 
In  France"  by  yet  another  llftb.  In 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Bnssla — "special 
countries  where  climate  and  manners 
oblige  to  particular  and  expensive  con- 
ditions of  life"— another  fifth  Is  added 
In  the  ascending  scale  of  deamess.  In 
Aastralla  and  Brlttsb  and  Dutch  India, 
and  Slam,  la  Gbtoa,  Gorea,  and  Japan, 
living  for  persona  of  Consular  rank  Is 
dearer  by  still  another  fifth.  And, 
last  of  all,  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  America,  North  and  South 
and  Central,  In  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  Africa,  everywhere  except  under 
the  Turk,  "the  cost  of  living  Is  exces- 
sfve" — practically  twice  what  It  Is  In 


the  first  zone,  represented  by  Belgium 
and  Switzerland. 

Let  us  see  what  M.  Descbanel 
thinks  a  Consul  In  a  great  city,  repre- 
senting a  great  country  like  Prance, 
might  reasonably  l>e  expected  to  pay 
for  his  year's  living,  If  he  had  no  chil- 
dren and  could  find  prices  on  the 
French  lerel.  House  rent  £100  (Gov- 
ernment paying  for  separate  olUce 
room);  food  for  Consul,  wife,  and  ser- 
vants, £216;  two  servants'  wages  for 
year,  £60;  heat  and  Itgbt,  £48;  laundry, 
£20;  lunches  and  dinners  for  Invited 
guests,  carriage  hire,  and  bouse  repair 
and  decoration,  £80;  clothes  for  Consul 
and  wife,  £120;  extras,  like  sicitneBa, 
charities,  and  subscriptions,  £40;  mak- 
ing, all  tidd,  £68D.  Working  this  out 
by  cones,  the  French  Consul  lives  Just 
as  well  by  paying  a  lltUe  over  £D60  In 
Belgium  or  Switzerland,  as  he  would 
by  paying  £680  In  France  or  Germany: 
£793  in  Bngland  or  Austria;  £906  In 
Russia;  £1,020  In  Australia  and  China; 
or  £1,133  In  New  York,  Just  twice  as 
dear  as  Brussels.  "Statisticians  may 
wrangle  about  the  relative  exactness 
of  the  details  of  this  estimate;  but  the 
experiences  Of  a  lifetime  In  four  of  the 
zones  makes  me  believe  It  very  close 
to  the  truth."  M.  Deschanel  makes 
this  estimate  the  basis  of  a  strong  plea 
In  favor  of  increasing  the  pay  of 
French  Consnlar  officers  abroad,  at 
leaat  up  to  the  rank  of  Gonsul-General, 
for  whom  be  asks  16,000f  a  year  sal- 
ary, with  6,000f  for  "expenses  of  repre. 
sentatlon."  This,  remarks  b  corres- 
pondent of  the  Neu>  York  Eumtng  Fott, 
would  leave  the  representative  of 
France  very  much  out  In  the  cold  In 
New  York. 
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THE.  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  RATS. 

The  rat  Is  to  be  dectrojed.  He  Is  lodging.  Forty  miUk>a  rats  costing  a 
too  wicked,  too  expenalTe,  too  prollflc,  farthing  a  dajr  works  out  at  the  pretty 
too  daugeroDS,  and  he  Is  to  be  put  out  flgore  of  £11,666  per  day,  or  over 
of  the  way  by  all  means  and  In  as  fifteen  mUUan  pounds  per  annnm. 
laTge  numbers  as  poastble.  Tbat  to  Perhaps  those  flgures  may  se^n  ex- 
the  substance  of  a  resolution  wlilch  cessive,  or  even  rldlcnloas;  bat  now 
was  passed  at  a  meeting  held  In  tbe  and  then  It  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
Whitehall  Booms  of  the  HOtel  Metro-  damage  done  tn  a  small  area  of 
pole  on  January  lOtb,  when  it  was  de-  ground,  and  the  amount  may  be  pro- 
dded to  form  a  National  Society  for  dlglons.  Pot  instance,  wben  the  lion- 
tbe  Destruction  of  Vermin,  Sir  lAuder  don  County  Council  pulled  down  tlie 
Bran  ton  to  be  president,  ^Itb  Sir  bnlldbigB  nortih  of  the  Strand  by 
James  Crlcbton-Browne,  Sir  Patrick  Klngsway  and  Aldwycb  It  was  fonnd 
Hanson,  Bargeon-aeneral  A.  F.  Brad-  that  Catherine  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
diaw,  and  Professor  W.  J.  Blmpson  as  and  tbe  neighboring  streets  were  In- 
Vlce-presldents,  and  Lord  Avebury  as  fested  by  great  troops  of  rats,  wblcfa 
treasurer.  Certainly  tbe  new  Society  had  done  damage  to  the  extent  of 
is  already  distinguished  by  Its  god-  £5.000.  One  of  their  achievemeotB 
fathers.  Whether  It  will  succeed  in  was  to  gnaw  to  pieces  over  seventeen 
accompUshlog  what  Sir  James  Orlch-  hundred  napkins  behind  the  wainscot 
Con-Browne,  who  delivered  ^n  Interest-  of  the  bandstand  of  the  Gaiety  Bes- 
Ing  address  on  the  subject,  seems  to  taurant,  and  another  to  remove  and 
think  Is  possible  may  be  doubtful,  but  stack  thirty  or  forty  wine-  and  beer- 
QOthing  but  good  caa  come  of  a  serious  tmttles  to  make  comfortable  ele^Ing- 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  difficult  prob-  places.  Those  are  merely  instances  of 
lem.  No  tborougbly  organised  attempt  measurable  pieces  of  deatmctlon,  or 
of  the  kind  has  yet  be^i  made.  examples  of  clevnness   and  utrengtii. 

The  rat's  slna  are  manifold.  The  Further,  the  numbers  of  rats  In  tbese 
damage  which  he  does  In  a  year  to  Islands  are  almost  certainly  fast  in- 
cTops,  cargoes,  stares,  granaries,  ponl-  creasing,  as  Is  often  the  case  with  anl- 
try  and  game,  dairies  and  outhouses,  mnls  who  are  not  nstlves  of  the  coon- 
foundations,  walla,  and  drainage  can-  tries  which  they  Infest  For,  of 
not  be  calculated  exactly,  but  It  must  course,  the  common  brown  rat  wtilch 
be  enormous.  He  is  ubiquitous;  he  we  all  know  [s  not  Eln^isb.  Nor  Is 
swarms  In  fields,  hedges,  coverts^  he.  for  that  matter,  Hanovenun, 
farmyards,  cellars,  sewers,  docks,  and  though  he  has  borne  that  name.  He 
ships;  he  Is  clever  In  getting  ont  of  is  poKSlbly  Mongolian  In  origin;  but 
dISIcnItles,  extremely  conrageons,  able  wherever  he  comes  ftvm,  he  did  not 
to  exist  on  almost  any  kind  of  food,  cross  into  Baiope  until  the  banning 
nod  horribly  prollflc.  It  Is  ImpoMlble  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  he  In- 
to check,  thou{^  many  people  would  vaded  Rnssia  and  tlie  Continent,  and 
accept,  the  calculaUon  made  by  Herr  so  came  to  these  Islands.  And,  like 
Zascblag,  a  Danish  engineer,  that  other  Invaders,  hia  vitality  Is  prodl- 
there  are  more  rats  in  Oceat  Britain  glous.  When  he  came  to  Eiugland  he 
than  there  are  men,  women,  and  chU-  killed  out  the  "old  B&^lsh"  black  rat, 
dren,  and  that  each  rat  costa  the  com-  wblch  only  survives  now  In  smaU 
mnnlty  a  farthing  a  day  for  board  and  itumbem  In  ports  and  docks,  recruited 
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bj  fresh  arrivals  from  Incomlog  ahips, 
caly  to  be  killed  down  aa  fast  ae  the 
brown  rat  pleases.  It  may  be  that  thia 
killing  off  of  the  black  rat  has  been  a 
benefit  to  the  cominuiifty;  for  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  qnestlon  that  tbe 
black  rat  caneee  ever;  year  In  India 
thousands  of  deatha  as  a  carrier  of 
bnbonlc  plague,  whlcA  he  dleaemlnates 
by  means  of  tbe  fleas  which  desert  his 
dead  carcase  and  propagate  the  plague 
bacUlns  in  the  blood  of  human  beings. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material 
damage  caused  by  the  brown  rat  ts 
Incoateetable,  and  he  Is  not  exempt 
fr<Hn  the  charge  of  carrying  other  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhoid  fever.  Lastly, 
his  fertility  is  appalling.  The  female 
brown  rat  bears  a  litter  of  eleven  to 
twenty  young  every  six  weeks,  and  a 
young  doe  can  have  a  family  at  three 
months.  The  figures  Bngge«t  a  pleas- 
ing problem  in  geometrical  progres- 
Blon.  Bats  do  not,  fortunately,  as  a 
.  fact,  increase  at  that  formidable  rate; 
but  they  might  do  bo  if  the  effort  made 
to  destroy  them  were  not  perpetual. 

Bir  James  Crichton-Browne  in  the 
coarse  of  lils  address  euumerated  some 
of  the  methods  which  are  now  em- 
ployed, and  others  which  be  suggested 
might  be  employed,  towards  extermi- 
nating, or  at  all  events  decimating,  the 
rat's  numbers.  He  began  with  Uie 
gun,  the  trap,  the  ferret,  and  the  ter- 
rier; and  of  course  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  rats  are  killed  every  year  by 
those  means.  The  gnn,  doubtless,  kills 
fewest,  for  a  cartridge  to  every  rat 
would  be  an  expensive  business;  but 
the  ferret  afad  the  terrier  slay  tbeir 
ttmusands.  More  are  killed  by  poison; 
but  pDlsou  has  its  dlfBcnlUes.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  best  ways  of  killing 
off  a  large  number  of  rats  quickly  la 
to  scatter  soaked  grain  in  likely  places 
for  a  we^  or  so,  and  then  to  snbetl- 
tnte  Btrychnined  com.  But  to  dis- 
tribute sutficlent  poisoned  grain  to 
have  any  effect  almost  certainly  wonid 
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be  to  act  Illegally.  There  are  other 
methods  of  poisoning  which  are  easier; 
there  are  certain  preparations  of  plios- 
phorus,  for  Instance;  but  even  with 
those  It  Is  not  always  [roealble  to  avoid 
poisoning  other  creatures,  such  as 
poultry  or  cats  or  dogs.  No  method 
has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  rats 
can  be  poisoned  In  sufilclentty  large 
numbers  to  approach  extermination. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  referred 
to  the  Danysz  virus  system  of  poison- 
ing, and  that  system  opens,  no  doubt, 
an  interesting  field  of  speculation;  but 
Sir  James  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  he  bad  personal  experience 
of  Its  effects.  The  Idea  of  the  Danysz 
virus  Is  that  certain  bacteria  which 
are  poisonous  to  rats  alone  can  be 
cultivated  and  transferred  to  bait 
which  .the  rats  eat,  eventually  develop- 
ing a  disease  from  which  they  die. 
Sir  James  described  this  disease  as 
being  contagious  from  one  rat  to  an- 
other. Has  it  really  been  established 
that  such  a  contagious  epldpmlc  can 
be  produced?  It 'would  be  extremely 
satisfactory  If  the  disease  produced 
were  proved  to  be  contagious,  but  la 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  Danysz  virus 
system  has  not  Increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  Inoculating 
rats  with  disease  much  t>eyond  what 
was  found  to  be  possible  with  the 
LCffler  system,  which  formed  the  sult- 
Ject  of  expeilmeuts  some  twenty  years 
ago?  A  more  direct  and  immediate 
system  of  dealing  with  the  rat  pest  is 
that  of  the  Paris  sewers.  A  naked 
electric  wire  Is  stretched  about  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  on  It  are 
strung  pieces  of  horsefieeh.  The  rats 
paw  at  the  wire,  and  are  'electro- 
cuted." 

It  Is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in- 
creased, organized,  and,  above  all, 
Intelligent  effort  would  succeed  In 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  these 
peeUleut  creatures.  But,  also  without 
doubt,    there   are  wrong  and  unintel- 
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ligeot  ways  of  going  to  work.  One  ot 
the  wrong  ways  would  be  to  offer  a 
reward  for  rats'  tails.  Wben  there 
are  millions  of  rats  billed  in  Great 
Britain  every  year  wtttaoat  a  reward 
being  offered,  it  would  be  sheer  waste 
of  money  to  proclaim  that  such  volun- 
tary effort  would  In  future  be  paid  for. 
The  mere  expense  of  providing  offl- 
ciala  to  count  the  tails  and  pay  for 
them  wonid  be  preposterous,  and  the 
avenues  opened  to  fraud  would  be  in- 
numerable. As  It  is,  there  are  plenty 
of  sensible  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  which  have  not  yet  been 
given  a  fair  trial.  The  farmers  of  a 
certain  district,  for  instance,  might 
combine  in  a  campaign  against  rats 
which  would  clear  the  district  com- 
pletely, at  all  events  for  a  time; 
whereas  at  present.  If  one  farmer 
works  bard  to  get  rid  of  his  rats,  bts 
^orts  may  I>e  unavailing  because  of 
the  neglect  of  his  nelgbbor.  Again, 
gamekeepers  and  farmers  alike  might 
I>e  induced  by  their  employers  or 
friends  to  protect,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing,   the    rat's    natural    enemies,    the 
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Stoat  and  the  weasel.  At  preaent 
gamekeepers  kill  stoats  and  weasels 
witbont  mercy,  not  to  q>eak  of  owla 
and  kestrels,  and  the  result  ts  the 
multiplication  of  a  far  worse  pest  than 
stoat  or  weasel.  Perhaps  the  Society 
for  the  Destruction  of  Vermin.  Indeed, 
might  make  ttieir  best  beginning  with 
farmers  and  gamekeep>NB.  The  town 
rata  can  be  dealt  with  as  the  dock  rata 
are  already  dealt  with,  only  more 
effectually  with  increased  effort  Bnt 
it  is  In  the  country  that  the  rat  multi- 
plies, and  it  is  the  counti?  people  who 
need  educating  on  the  ret  problem. 
At  present  they  are  neglecting  known 
remedies.  A  single  stoat  let  loose  in 
a  comrick  will  clear  the  rick  more 
safely,  more  cleanly,  and  more  effectn- 
atly  ttian  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  poi- 
son. Doubtless  It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  if  a  poison  could  be 
discovered  which  would  destroy 
cleanly  on  a  huge  scale;  but  It  is  fool- 
ish to  slgb  for  the  Abana  and  Pharpar 
of  poison  while  a  much  simpler 
remedy  lies  close  at  band. 
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Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays  are  grouped  in  two  volumes  In 
Bvery man's  Library.  The  arrange- 
ment followed  is  that  suggested  In  Mr. 
Cotter  MorlBon's  monograph  on  Macau- 
lay,  first  Bagllsh  history,  second  for- 
eign history,  third  controversial,  and 
fourth  critical.  Macaulay's  accuracy 
has  at  many  points  been  successfully 
Impeached,  but  if  one  gives  him  no 
higher  rank  than  that  which  Fred^c 
Harrison  accords  htm,  ot  "a  glorified 
Journalist  and  reviewer"  be  remains  a 
splendid  exemplar  of  Incldll?,  force 
and  graphic  power,  and  many  readers 
who  cannot  afford  to  possess  them- 
selves ot  blB  essays  in  a  more  bulky 


and  costly  form  will  Bud  these  two  vol- 
umes a  treasure  trove.  B.  P.  Dntton 
&  Co. 

The  "Nord-Deutsche  Allgemelne  Zei- 
tung"  states  that  in  No.  SS  of  the  Be- 
ports  of  the  German  Orient  Society 
(Deutsche  Orlent-Oesellschaft)  details 
are  given  of  the  results  ot  the  excava- 
tions made  on  behalf  ot  the  society  by 
Professor  Hugo  Wlnckler,  near  Bog- 
hBEkSl,  hi  Asia  Minor.  The  latter 
describes  In  his  report  the  finding  of 
tablets  which  appear  to  t>e  documents 
written  during  the  reign  ot  seven  Hlt- 
tite  rulers.  Some  are  hi  Babyhmlaa, 
others  In  the  Hlttlte  language.      The 
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tablets  BO  far  translated  throw  new 
llgbt  on  the  bletory  of  the  14tb  and 
13th  centuries  B.C.,  and  abow  tbat 
Cbattl  waa  the  capital  of  BoKbaskai. 
The  documents  relate  to  diplomatic  cor- 
reapoDdetice  and  agreements  between 
the  Hlttlte  monarch  and  those  of 
Bsypt,  Babflonla,  Aaa^rrla,  Ac. 
AmongBt  tbem  la  a  Babylontan  dupli- 
cate of  an  agreement  between  BamaeB 
II.  with  the  Hlttite  King  HattusU,  of 
which  the  Egyptian  document  Is  al- 
ready known.  The  report  deacrlbes 
the  excavated  buildings  of  the  old  Hlt- 
tlte capital,  which  was  aurrounded  by 
doable  walla.  Four  of  the  gates  have 
been  disclosed  and  are  covered  with 
relief.  The  temples  Inside  the  town 
appear  to  be  of  a  different  type  from 
hitherto  discovered  temples  In  Asia 
Hlnw,  and  show  a  special  design. 

The  keynote  of  Mn.  Henry  de  la 
Pasture's  novels  is  the  Invariable  dif- 
ference and  the  frequent  contrast  be- 
tween reality  aud  buman  concepUoa, 
and  as  the  number  of  possible  broken 
lines  to  be  drawn  between  two  points 
Is  Infinite,  her  etorlea  are  of  generous 
length  and  varied  interest  In  "Debo- 
rah of  Tods,"  her  first  book,  now 
appearing  In  a  new  edition,  a  wealthy 
rustic  marries  a  man  whom  she  fancies 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  chtvalraus 
love,  only  to  find  him  mercenary  and 
capable  of  Infinitesimal  meannesses; 
be  espouses  taer  fancying  that  she  Is 
a  beaallful  nonentity  to  discover  that 
she  Is  his  superior  in  cleverness  and 
will-power,  and  their  mistakes  are 
duplicated  more  or  less  completely,  by 
their  kindred  and  acqualntaQcea.  In 
the  end,  understanding  comes  only  to 
the  very  few  whose  truth  Is  equal  to 
the  heroine's  but  that  Is  quite  enough 
to  lenve  one  well-content  for  Mrs.  de 
la  Pasture  well  knows  bow  to  guide 
the  sympathy  of  her  readers.  Tlie  con- 
versHtlons  and  the  descriptive  passages 
are  as  good  as  those  in  her  later  books, 


but  the  humor  of  a  situation  is  peibaps 
lees  Joyously  set  forth,  and  therefore 
the  general  effect  is  less  vivacious,  but 
although  not  quite  equal  to  "Peter's 
Mother,"  "Deborah  of  Tods"  waa  one 
of  the  best  novels  of  a  protlQc  season, 
and  Its  reappearance  is  a  bit  of  good 
fortune  for  novel  readers.  EL  P.  Dut- 
ton  &.  Co. 

In  the  preface  of  his  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" Mr.  Henry  Began  Blnna  says 
that  he  is  the  first  Engltshman  who 
has  undertaken  the  life  of  "the  great 
est  of  the  popular  statesmen  of  ttie 
last  century,  the  most  notable  figure 
among  the  leaders  of  the  BngUsh 
speaking  democracy."  He  has  written 
his  book  In  the  apirit  Indicated  by  these 
wOTds,  and  as  lie  has  confined  himself 
very  closely  to  his  subject,  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  enticed  from  It  even  to 
give  an  outllae  of  the  ctvtl  war,  and 
has  studied  former  biograpliers  with 
care  he  has  made  a  biography  to  be 
commended  to  those  who  desire  to 
read  of  Lincoln,  and  little  else,  but  de- 
sire that  the  subject  shall  be  treated 
reverently  If  not  elaborately.  The  only 
defect  is  that  which  a  foreigner  could 
hardly  fic^w  to  avoid,  that  of  not  quite 
nnderatanding  the  value  of  the  opinion 
of  individual  Americans,  and  hence,  for 
instance,  quoting  Walt  Whitman's 
oplniona  as  respectfully  as  Uen. 
Grant's.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  con- 
aidering  the  relations  of  Eoglaod  and 
America  Mr.  Blnns  has  been  so  anxlons 
In  his  avoidance  of  partlallt?  as  to  be 
less  than  Juat  to  his  own  country.  He 
might,  for  Instance,  have  laid  stress  on 
Queen  Victoria's  efforts  to  preserve 
peace,  and  on  Prince  Albert's  last  work 
done  for  her  assistance  In  the  task,  and 
be  might,  once  for  all,  have  set  the 
Hartlngton  incident  in  its  proper  place 
as  the  mere  acceptance  of  a  fiower 
from  a  lady,  with  no  intention  of 
flaunting  a  badge  of  rebellion.  It  Is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  tbat  the  present 
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Dnke  of  De-vonBhlre  Is  In  tlie  least 
tronbled  by  an  American  mlsunder- 
Btendlng  of  forty  years  ago,  but  for 
tbe  sake  of  tbe  United  States  the  atory 
Bbould  bave  been  told  correctly,  if  told 
at  all.  Lastly,  Mr.  Blons  ratber  exag- 
gerates tbe  condition  of  New  ¥ork  at 
tbe  time  of  tbe  draft  riots,  partly  from 
not  understanding  tbe  iegai  reasons  for 
ber  lack  of  defenders,  and  partly  from 
Ignorance  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
foreign  population  of  tbe  city.  None 
of  these  faults  is  serious  enough 
greatly  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  all  arise  from  slight  errors  such  as 
would  almost  inevitably  be  made  by 
n  native  hiatoriau  too  young  to  remem- 
ber tbe  clyil  war.      E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

It  appears  from  tbe  title-page  that 
"Confesslo  Medici"  (Tlie  Macmlllan 
Co.  publishers)  is  by  the  writer  of  "The 
Young  People."  This  would  l>e  Il- 
luminating, If  one  knew  who  wrote 
"Tlie  Young  People."  But,  whoever 
be  may  be,  be  la  master  of  a  most  fas- 
cinating style,  and  Is  capable  of  being 
at  once  wise  and  whimsical.  Here,  as 
the  author  explains  In  bis  preface,  Is 
no  confession  of  sins  and  errors,  no  dis- 
closure of  secrets,  no  mention  of  names, 
no  memory  of  offence,  no  airs  of  peni- 
tence. "I  only  want,"  he  says,  "to 
confess  what  1  have  learned,  so  far  as 
I  have  come,  from  my  life,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone."  It  Is  well,  perhaps,  that 
this  explanation  Is  made,  to  head  off 
readers  who  might  fancy  that  they 
scented  something  which  Is  not  in  the 
book.  Tbe  first  appeal  wblch  the  book 
makes  Is,  naturally,  to  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine.  Tet  It 
would  be  a  pity  If  tbe  non-professional 
reader  were  to  miss  the  book,  assum- 
ing that  it  is  not  for  him.  Every 
chapter  contains  something  that  one 
would  like  to  read  aloud  and  talk  over 
with  kindred  spirits.  Tbe  reviewer 
grows  impatient  with  undertaking  to 


describe  it,  and  yearns  for  space  to 
quote  from  it  whole  paragraphs.  Take 
this,  for  example,  ,ln  dKisioo  of  tbe 
claim  of  Psychology  to  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  science: 

If  I  had  to  attend  a  fancy-dress  ball, 
which  Heaven  forbid,  I  should  go  as  a 
Gentleman  of  the  time  of  Charles  tbe 
Second.  That  would  be  all  right.  I 
should  assume  tbe  appropriate  clothes, 
and  a  long  peruke.  Nobody  would  be 
deluded,  or  unduly  impressed.  No  one 
would  think  that  I  was  really  of  that 
period.  I  mast  go  as  aometbing  tx  I 
cannot  go  at  ail.  But  suppose  that  I 
assume,  in  the  comer  of  a  cheque,  tbe 
signature  of  a  rich  friend.  How  will 
it  fare  with  me  and  my  honor,  when 
the  ulterior  slgnlflcance  of  that  assump- 
tion Is  tested  by  tbe  cashier  at  the 
Bank?  t&Jid  1  make  bold  to  say  that 
Psychology,  or  at  any  rate,  a  certain 
talkative  lady  wlu>  calls  herself  by  that 
name.  Is  not  very  scrupulous  what  she 
assumes  nw  very  careful  of  her  honor. 

And  this,  about  tbe  life  of  the  young 
practitioner  in  the  hospitals: 

He  begins  to  learn  lives.  He  need 
not  go,  fke  other  young  men,  for  that 
lesson,  f )  the  slums:  for  they  come  to 
him,  a;id  that  thrilling  drama  "How 
tbe  Poor  Live"  is  played  to  him  daily, 
by  the  entire  company,  hero  and  bero- 
tne,  Tillaln  and  victim,  comic  relief, 
scenic  effects,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
supers  at  tbe  back  of  the  stage, — nnde- 
slred  babies,  weedy  little  boys  and 
girls,  H^llgans,  consumptive  workr 
people,  1(1  Intelligible  foreigners,  volu- 
ble ladli>H,  old  folk  of  diverse  tempera- 
ments, aud  many,  too  many,  more  com- 
fortable but  not  more  interesting  peo- 
ple. .  .  i  Let  other  young  men  write 
lurid  little  .books,  and  tear  the  veil  from 
the  obvious,  and  be  proud  of  that 
achievement:  wliat  are  th^  to  him, 
who  entfrtains  dally,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  botb  Hell  and  Heaven? 

But  Tidef  quotations  give  no  ade- 
quate impression  of  this  clever  and  de- 
lightful book. 
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Rhodanthe;  on  Herself,  Grown  Old,  Etc. 


(After  Rupinis.) 

I  am  the  monumeiit  of  fait  tblugs  elain, 

Tbe  living  tomb  of  Beauty  and  of 

Xoutb: 
Small  tenderneaB  haat  tiiou,  O  Time, 
ormtb. 
That  these  ahouid  perish  and  mjself 
remain. 

Rommuai  Marriott  Watson. 

Tbe  P*ll  Hall  MaciilDO. 


I  fear,  O  princely  race  of  men. 
That  etui  you  doabt,  as  beretofore. 

And  die,  not  knowing  where  or  when. 
And  hope  to  learn  a  little  more. 

How  ehall  man  alter}    like  a  wind 
That  falls  at  eve,  his  fancies  blow. 

Alaa,  Maeonldes  tbe  blind 
Knew  that  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Nothing  to  me  whot  palaces 
You  build,  or  what  new  dress  you 


FATB. 


Two  aball  be  bom,  the  whole  wide 
world  apart, 

ADd  apeak  in  different  tongues,  and 
have  no  thought 

Each  of  the  other's  being — and  have  no 
heed; 

And  these  o'er  unknown  seas  to  un- 
known lands 

Shall  crosa,  escaping    wreck,   defying 

And,  all  unconacloualy,  shape  every  act 

To  this  one  end — 

That, -one  day,  out  of  darkness,  they 
shall  meet. 

And  read  Life's  meaning  in  each  oth- 
er's eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  oarrow  way 

of  life, 
Ho  nearly  side  by  side  that  should  one 

tarn 
Ever  BO  little  space,  to  right  or  left, 
They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged, 

face  to  face) 
And  yet,  with  wistful  eyes  that  never 

With  groping  hands  that  never  clasp, 

and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  to  ears  that  never  hear. 
They  aeek  each  other  all  their  weary 

daya 
And  die  unsatlaBed.    And  that  la  Fate. 
Suwn  Marr  SpaUHng. 


TO  THE   WOBLD   AND   A  POBT  A 
THOUSAND   YEARS  HBNCB. 
L 
I  who  am  dead  a  thousand  years 
.    And  wrote  this  sweet  archaic  song. 
Send  living  men  these  messengers 
Down  through  the  night:  and  night 
Is  lODR 


For  still  your  thieves  grip  last  the  gold. 
Your  good  men  plod  their  sulky 
way: 

The  roses  fade:  the  girls  grow  old: 
The  children  have  no  holiday. 

Bat    have    you    converse,    wine,    and 

BODg, 

And  statues,  and  a  bright-eyed  Love, 
And    foolish    thoughts    of    right    and 
wrong. 
And  prayers  to  them  that  sit  above? 

U. 

Thoa  student  of  our  English  tongue 
Who  readest  this  at  night,  aloue. 

Art  tbou  a  poet,  art  thou  young. 
Dear    friend,    unseen,    unborn,    nn- 
knowQ? 

Since  I  can  never  see  thy  face. 
And  never  shake  thee  by  the  hand, 

I  send  my  soal  through  time  and  space 
To  greet  thee:  thou  wilt  understand. 

Thon  standest  far,  and  dondy  Time 
With  ghostly  pageant  fllla  tbe  air 

Between  us:  yet  this  tinkling  rhyme 
Enduretb  till  the  world  despair. 

The  warrior  Sun  may  fall  us  won, 
Forgetful  of  biB  lucid  might. 

The  myriad  children  of  the  Hoou 
Hay  one  by  one  put  out  their  light 

But  dll  beside  his  blackening  spheres 
The  wings  of  Time  be  folded  fast, 

"Till  there  are  none  to  count  tbe  yeara 
The  murmur  of  our  loves  shall  last 
Jamw  Fki^cer. 

TbB  NbUoo.  ,  -  I 
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TnTellera  going  Boutb  by  eea  from 
tbeae  shores,  when  they  bare  left  the 
nnqulet  watars  of  the  Bay  ot  Biscay 
behind  tbem  and  get  their  flrat  slgbt  of 
the  Penliuular  mouiitalns  on  the  steam- 
er's port  bow,  must  often  have  asked 
themstives.  How  has  ft  come  to  be 
that,  la  tblB  huge  Iberian  Peninsula, 
one  little  slice  of  territory,  facing  the 
western  sea,  has  remained  independent 
througboat  the  ages,  when  so  many 
other  and  seemingly  more  powerful 
principal Itles  have  tottered  and  gone 
to  the  groand?  Is  the  country  too 
mountainous  and  Inaccessible  to  permit 
Invasion  and  conqaest,  lllce  Wales,  or 
our  British  Highlands?  Or  is  there 
some  peculiar  virtue  or  quality  in  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  corner  of  the  land 
that  has  served  to  keep  ft  free  and  un- 
tainted by  tlie  foot  of  the  conqueror? 
Or,  again,  has  some  one  great  man 
stood  forth  In  the  hour  of  his  coun- 
try's need,  repelled  the  invader  and 
left  lasting  traditions  of  freedom 
and  independence,  never  afterwards  to 
be  forgotten?  Nearly  all  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Portugal  owes  her  existence 
to  this  day  as  a  nation  not  to  any  one 
of  the  clrcumetauces  here  suggested 
but  to  all  of  them  conjointly. 

The  territory  of  Portugal  Is  in  point 
of  fact  a  huge  fortress  whose  enceinte 
is  constituted  by  ranges  of  mountains 
Id  the  north  and  in  the  east,  and  by  the 
sea  on  Its  western  and  southern  fron- 
tiers; but  no  fortress  fa  safe  from  at- 
tack and  capture  unless  the  garrtson  In 
adequate,  and  the  Portuguese  bave 
shown  themselves  at  all  times  of  their 
history,  from  the  first  forlorn  hope  of 
tbelr  uprising,  under  Sertorlua,  against 
the  Romans,  a  people  apt  for  freedom 
and  strong  and  stout  in  opposing  for- 
eign domination. 

The  country  Is  Indeed  Ininl  nf  ih-wbh. 


but  not  Inaccessible,  ss  has  been  proved 
In  every  age  of  its  history,  and,  com- 
pared to  almost  any  part  of  Spain,  its 
fertility,  the  amenity  of  its  climate,  and 
the  richness  of  Its  soil  hare  Invited 
Invssion.  There  is  nothing  in  Portugal 
resembling  the  vast,  arid,  sunburnt, 
central  tableland  which  constitutes 
nine-tenths  of  the  neighboring  country. 
I'he  whole  kingdom,  sloping  from  the 
frontier  mountains  to  the  sea,  forms  s 
succession  of  fertile  valleys  Interspersed 
wltb  rich  alluvial  plains,  watered  bf  In- 
numerable rivers,  streams,  brooks,  riv- 
ulets, and  water-springs;  tlie  air,  tem- 
pered by  breezes  from  the  sea  and 
mountains  and  made  agreeable  by  wood 
and  stream.  Is  far  more  genial  than 
that  of  the  great  Spanish  tableland. 
It  Is  a  region  that  has  t>eHi  coveted  by 
the  dwellers  on  the  barren  Il>er]an  up- 
lands In  an  age  when  agricultural 
wealth  was  nearly  tbe  only  wealth,  in 
the  early  days  of  savagedom  this  re- 
gion was  eagerly  colonized  by  Borne, 
and,  later  on,  seized  and  settled  on  by 
Gothic  tribes  from  the  North,  and,  af- 
ter that,  appropriated  by  the  Mahom- 
etan Uoors.  It  was  against  tbese  lat- 
ter, and  against  the  several  nations  of 
Spain  that  were  beginning  to  rise  to 
power  against  the  yoke  of  Islam,  that 
the  first  eHectnai  struggle  for  freedom 
was  made  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Portu- 
gal, a  struggle  that  ended  In  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nation  which  la  now  mod- 
ern Portugal. 

It  might  have  seemed  at  first  a  hope- 
less struggle  against  overwhelming  and 
Impossible  odds,  and  that  the  issue  of 
Independence  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  miracle.  When  seeming  miracles 
come  to  pass  In  human  affairs  they 
generally  happen  by  the  action  of  some 
heroic  personage  who  ts  also  a  man  of 
genius.  So  It  was  wltb  Portugal,  and 
her  hero,  a  greater  one  by  far  than  the 
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aearlf  cootemporacT  Cid,  Bl  Campea- 
dor,  la  Spain,  was  tbe  conqueror,  Af- 
fonso  Henrlquez.  Tbe  deeds  of  UUb 
Fortugoese  Warrior  King  are  autbeo- 
tlcallT  recorded  In  tbe  dr;  chronicles  of 
tbree  oationalltleB,  and  in  geograpblcal 
and  bistorlc  events  whose  effects  and 
consequences  subsist  to  our  day.  The 
actions  of  tbe  Spanish  champion,  a 
fxmdottiert  captain  who  fought  for  his 
own  baud  mainly,  now  with,  now 
against  the  infidels,  were  Intematlon- 
allj  as  fmitlesB  as  tbe  victories  in  the 
Trojan  war.  They  have  left  no  trace 
In  history,  they  are  suspected  Indeed  to 
be  partly  mythical,  but  the  memory 
of  tbem  IlveB,  and  will  live  always,  for 
they  are  recorded  In  one  of  the  great 
epics  of  the  world.  On  tbe  other  band, 
we  can  only  palnfnlty  pick  out  tbe 
greater  epic  of  which  AEFonzo  Hen- 
rlqnes  Is  the  hero  from  tbe  dry  annals 
of  contemporary  chroniclers. 

Portugal  has  bad  two  great  epochs 
during  wblch  the  doings  of  Its  people 
were  of  International  Importance  and 
have  left  their  mark  endarlngiy  on  the 
history  of  the  world.  Tbe  Urst,  tbe 
long  flgbt  for  freedom  nnder  King  Af- 
fonzo  HeoriqueK.  nearly  synchronized 
with  the  second  and  unsuccesafal  cru- 
sade and  was  Indeed  itself  a  crusade, 
for  tbe  Portuguese  king  and  his  people 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  CbrlatlHn 
Europe  for  the  Cross  as  strenuously 
and  as  effectively.  In  Lualtanla,  as  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  and  Richard  Gceur  de 
Lion  fought  for  It  to  Syria.  Tbe  news 
bad  come  to  uorthem  Europe  that  a 
champion  of  the  Faltb  was  boldtog  his 
own  against  tbe  Crescent  In  Portugal; 
and  when  the  king  resolved  to  attack 
and  besiege  the  central  Moorish  strong- 
bold  at  Lisbon,  be  obtained  tbe  help  of 
A  large  body  of  crusaders  from  North 
Germany  and  tbe  Low  Countries  who 
sailed  for  tbe  East  from  tbe  mouths  of 
tbe  Rhine  and  put  in  at  Dartmouth. 
Here  they  were  Joined  by  a  numerous 
English  contingent.    At  the  Portuguese 
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king's  invitation  tb^  sailed  for  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  River  Douro  and  landed 
at  Opotto.  Thence  they  marched  south- 
wards under  the  Fortngnese  banaen 
to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  with 
the  Portuguese  army  laid  siege  to  Us- 
bon. 

Tbe  siege  was  prolonged.  It  repre- 
sented tbe  final  collision  la  Portugal 
of  tbe  forces  of  Cross  and  Crescent. 
Tbe  Cross  prevailed  In  tbe  end  and  Is- 
lam fell,  and  with  It  tbe  Moslem  power 
la  Portugal  north  of  tbe  mountain 
range  which  separated  Portagal  from 
the  kingdom  of  Algarve  in  tbe  south. 
The  conqueror  spared  the  citizens  of 
Lisbon.  The  religious  fanaticism  and 
Intolerance  that  have  marked  later  pe- 
riods of  Iberian  history  were  then  un- 
known, and  tbe  great  Moorish  city  con- 
tinued its  prosperous  existence  under 
equal  laws  imposed  by  its  conqueror. 
Evidence  of  tbe  humane  tolerance  of  the 
Portuguese  is  clear  to  this  day  to  any 
one  who  passes  from  any  northern  city 
of  tbe  kingdom  to  Lisbon.  Tbe  type  ol 
the  Lisbon  crowds  Is  still  that  of  tbe 
dark  Moorish  race  who  dwell  in  Tan- 
glers  and  Fez. 

Affonzo  Henrlquez,  king,  patriot,  con- 
queror and  legislator,  tbe  real  maker 
of  Portugal,  was  succeeded  during  tbe 
fii-st  century  of  Portogaeee  history  by 
monarcbs  who  followed  In  bis  footsteps 
and  maintained  bis  great  traditions. 
This  la  the  first  and  most  glorious  pe- 
riod In  the  history  of  Portugal,  bat 
there  has  been  a  second  memorable 
epoch  In  which  Portugal  has  stood 
forth  prominent  among  the  natloob  and 
done  more  tban  her  abare  to  advance 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

King  Pedro,  suroamed  tbe  Severe, 
tbe  protagonist  la  tbe  tragedy  of 
Doona  Inez  de  Castro — tbe  strangest 
and  most  romantic  episode  In  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  Peninsula — left  as  bis  suc- 
cessor his  son  Ferdinand,  who  was 
crowned  In  1367.  Ferdinand,  as  ro- 
mantic and  as  turbulent  and  a»  am- 
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tilHona  u  hlB  fatlier,  was  a  man  ot 
weaker  fibre.  He  bioke  faith  with 
the  King  of  Arragon,  whose  daughter 
be  had  engaged  to  manr,  and  falling 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Donna  Leo- 
nora Telles,  daughter  of  a  proTlnclal 
gentleman,  eventually  married  ber. 
The  king  had  at  tbla  time  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Castile  and  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Edward  the 
Third  of  England.  Eveatnally  an 
EngUsb  contingent  landed  In  Portugal, 
but  King  Perdlnaod.  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  Donna  Leonora,  deserted  the 
BnglUb  by  whom  the  country  was  rav- 
aged. King  Ferdinand  died,  and  bia 
nidow,  who  had  been  an  unfaithful 
wife,  assumed  the  regency  and  tyran- 
nized over  the  cmintry  with  tbe  help 
ol  ber  lover.  She  had  intrigued  with 
Castile,  and  It  was  arranged  that  the 
King  of  Castile  should  marry  Beatrice, 
the  late  king's  daughter,  and  that  Leo- 
nora should  be  regent  Of  Portugal  till 
Beatrice's  eldest  son  should  come  of 
age. 

The  tyranny  of  the  low-bom  regent 
was  oppressive  and  hateful  to  the  i'or- 
toguese  people  of  all  classes  till  a  de- 
liverer was  found  in  Dom  John,  Urand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Avis,  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  Pedro  the  Severe,  and 
therefore  a  balf-brotber  of  the  late 
King  Ferdinand.  A  snccessfnl  Insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Lisbon,  beaded  by 
Dom  John.  Leonora  fled  to  tbe  prov- 
inces and  besought  aid  of  the  King  of 
CostUe.  Dom  John  was  declared 
defender  of  Portugal.  He  sought  and 
obtained  the  help  of  England,  and  he 
Imprisoned  Donna  Leonora  in  a  con- 
vent at  Tordeslllas,  where  she  shortly 
afterwards  died.  In  the  meantime  the 
armies  of  Castile  besieged  Lisbon  and 
were  repelled,  and  a  little  later  the  new 
regent  obtained  two  signal  victories 
over  the  CastUiana.  It  was  after  this 
that  sn  assembly  of  tbe  Portuguese 
notables  declared  tbe  defender,  John  of 
Avis,  King  of  Portagal;  but  while  the 
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ambition  of  the  Spanish  king  remained 
unabated,  and  the  disparity  in  numbers 
and  population  between  Castile  and 
Portugal  was  so  great,  the  independ- 
ence of  tlie  smaller  kingdom  was  in 
constant  danger.  It  was  saved  by  the 
genius  of  tbe  bastard  king  and  the 
spirit  and  valor  of  his  people.  At  the 
little  village  of  Aljubarrota  the  forces 
of  CastUe  and  Portugal  met  With 
tbe  Portuguese  ranks  five  hundred  Eng- 
lish archers  did  great  service.  Tbe 
Spaniards  were  routed,  and  another 
Portuguese  victory,  a  little  later  at  Val- 
verde,  aiisured  the  dominance  of  Por- 
tugal. A  year  later  John  of  Gaunt  ar- 
rived In  Portugal  with  live  thousand 
picked  troops  from  England.  The  Cas- 
tllians  were  cowed  and  sued  for  peace, 
and  the  alliance  with  England  was 
sealed  by  the  Portuguese  king's  mar- 
riage with  Phlllppn,  daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt. 

The  later  years  of  this  great  ruler 
were  signalized  by  victories  over  the 
Uoors  In  Africa,  and  by  triumphs  ot 
another  and  far  more  enduring  kind. 
Of  the  king's  three  sons,  all  of  them 
Bucceseful  captains  constant  In  war- 
fare against  the  Spaniards,  the  eldest 
was  that  famous  prince  wbo  has  since 
been  snmamed  Henry  the  Navigator. 
This  remarkable  man  had  fought  )>re- 
valllagly  against  the  Moors  by  sea  and 
land,  and  was  eventually  placed  by  tbe 
king  In  chief  command  in  Algarve,  then 
not  long  wrested  from  the  Moors.  The 
mountain  range  that  runs  east  to  west 
in  tbe  north  of  tbe  province  separates 
Algarve  militarily  and  climatically 
from  Portugal  and  Europe.  South  of 
that  rani^  Africa  has  been  said  to  be- 
gin: the  green  luxuriance  nf  Portugal 
ceases,  the  land  Is  dry  and  barren,  and 
the  palmetto  and  aloe  with  other  sub- 
tropical shrubs  take  the  place  of  the 
decldaons  trees  and  underwoods  of  the 
kindlier  regions  to  tbe  north.  The 
rocky  promontory  of  Sagrea  Is  the  At- 
lantic   termination    of    tbe    dividing 
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inouotain  range.  Here  the  Portusueae 
biid  boilt  a  great  sea  fort,  and  bere 
I'rince  Henrj  was  plaoed  by  the  king, 
bis  father,  In  command  of  a  small 
army  of  observation  and  a  fleet  From 
Sagres  be  coutd  watch  the  tbreatenlng 
action  of  the  still  powerful  fleets  and 
forces  of  the  Moors  of  the  Africa  main. 
Here  Prince  Henry  built  an  astronom- 
ical observatory,  studied  tbe  then  al- 
most aoJcnonn  art  and  science  of  navi- 
gation, and  despatched  exploring  ex- 
peditions at  his  own  cost  into  tbe  un- 
known ocean  to  tbe  south  and  to  the 
west-  He  discovered  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  and  explored  tbe  eastern  coast 
of  Africa  as  far  south  as  Cape  Bolador 
In  the  Tropics.  Prince  Henry's  fame 
presently  drew  to  Sagres,  as  to  a  col- 
lege of  the  science  of  navigation,  tbe 
sons  of  Portuguese  nobles,  who  caught 
from  blm  that  spirit  of  maritime  enter- 
prise which  during  tbe  succeeding  cen- 
turies made  Portugal  what  she  still  Is, 
one  of  the  great  colonizing  nations  of 
the  world.  The  rare  and  dlfflcult  art 
of  colDOtzation  was  not  learnt  In  n  day 
bj  Portugal,  but  It  has  never  been 
forgotten.  Other  and  wealthier  na- 
tions have  lost  most  of  their  oversea 
holdings,  or  keep  them  still  with  a  role 
so  rigorous  that  It  means  servitude. 
The  colonial  kingdom  of  Portugal,  un- 
der a  wiser  and  more  tolerant  policy, 
has  endured,  not  Intact,  Indeed,  but 
stlU  a  valuable  and  extensive  kingdom 
beyond  tbe  seas. 

Tbe  splendid  example  then  set  by 
I'rince  Henry  the  Navigator  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Portuguese  explorers  and 
adventurers  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  led  to  achievements  and  con- 
quests of  which  the  whole  world  is 
aware.  It  led  to  the  great  discoveries 
of  Vasco  da  Qama,  Pedro  Cahral, 
Amerigo  Tespucd,  and  Magalhaes  In 
the  Sast  and  West  Indies  respectively, 
and  to  tbe  conquests  and  tenure  of 
part  of  India  by  Albuquerque;  but 
these  great  triumphs  must  not  dlminlah 


the  fame  of  the  man  who  Qrst,  In  an 
age  of  comparative  darkness,  Igno- 
rance, and  superstition,  braved  the  ter- 
rors which  the  unknown  seas  then  held 
for  learned  and  simple  alike. 

Will  this  small  nation  of  barely  tkree 
mUllona  of  Inhabitants  ever  again  play 
a  predominant  part  In  tbe  history  of 
the  world}  In  the  modem  race  of  tbe 
nations  for  wealth  Portugal  has  estab- 
lished no  record.  It  Is  sttll  a  small 
iiud  agricultural  aatloa,  striving,  bj- 
ineans  of  what  a  Free-trader  must  con- 
sider a  vicious  system  of  Protection, 
after  Industrial  wealth  which  It  has 
never  attained  and  will  never  attain, 
li  contains,  however.  In  Its  moat  pros- 
lierous  regions,  the  district  lying  Im- 
mediately north  and  south  of  the 
River  Douro,  an  object-lesson  In  the 
prosperity  of  its  yeoman  farmers. 
This  Is  a  region  where,  by  a  slow  strug- 
gle of  the  farmer  against  all  the  forces 
above  him,  feudal,  ecclesiastic,  and 
governmental,  tbe  small  fanner  has 
gradually  won  to  Independence  and 
prosperity  as  a  holder  of  the  land.  It 
would  take  more  pages  than  this  whole 
number  contains  to  tell  the  full  story 
of  this  struggle  for  existence  and  free- 
dom which  baa  ended  In  constituting  a 
body  of  small  yeoman  farmers,  their 
country's  real  strength,  the  like  of 
whom  Is  hardly  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere. 
It  was  mainly  from  among  this  yeo- 
manry, from  the  provinces  of  Ulnho. 
of  the  two  Belras,  and  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  that  the  regiments  were  re- 
cruited who  fought  side  by  tide  with 
our  troops  In  the  Peninsular  War, 
whose  hardiness  and  whose  good  pluck 
were  the  admiration  of  our  men  and 
officers,  and  of  whom  Wellington  him- 
self said  that  they  were  "tbe  flghtlng- 
cocks  of  the  Peninsula." 

Space  does  not  allow  of  any  account 
of,  or  dliciiBslon  npon,  the  connection 
and  alliances  that  have  existed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  but  there 
Is   every   reason   to   believe   that   our 
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ancient  allf  vould  lo<A  to  us  once  more 
If  ever  tier  Independence  were  threat- 
ened, and  would  not  look  In  valo.  The 
value  at  a  nation  as  a  Bsbtlng  factor 
lies  far  lees  In  its  wealth  and  Its  nnm- 
ben  than  in  the  spirit  and  waiilke  ca- 
pacity of  its  people,  and,  so  reclioned, 
Portngal  will  always  count  as  high  in 
tite  future  aa  it  has  In  the  past.  Apart 
from  personal  considerations,  apart 
ttooi  the  mutual  faith  and  loyalty  tliat 
has  for  centuries  preTailed  between 
Fortngai  and  Great  BrlUin,  It  la  ob- 
vious that  Portugal,  with  her  long  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  ttie  Quest  harbors 
In  western  Europe,  must  ever  be  in  al- 
liance with  the  nation  that  holds  com- 
mand of  the  broad  and  narrow  seas. 

So  fat  as  tourists  and  travellers  art> 
.  concerned,  Portugal  has  ever  been  a 
Cinderella  among  European  nations. 
Few  foreigners  have  studied  her 
deeply,  and  very  few  have  written  with 
any  wide  knowledge  of  her  tUatory, 
her  literature,  her  art,  the  ways  and 
character  and  manners  of  her  people, 
or  the  charms  of  her  wonderful  scen- 
ery and  climate.  The  occasional  tour- 
ist, French,  German,  and  Engllsli,  has 
Indeed  written  cursory  works  on  his 
Impressions,  but  the  impressions  of  the 
passing  stranger  who  Is  unacquainted 
with  tite  language  of  a  country  are 
never  worth  much.  The  popular  Idea 
of  Portugal,  In  my  own  experience.  Is 
that  It  is  a  sort  of  secoud-class  Spain, 
the  people  laiy  and  Idle,  the  language 
ugly  and  difficult,  the  literature  poor. 
ThiB  report,  absolutely  and  demonstra- 
bly false  as  it  le,  would  be  corroborated 
tgr  moat  Spaniards.  Neighbor  na- 
tions seldom  love  each  other.  They 
seldom  understand  each  other,  and 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  no  ex- 
ception. This  attitude  towards  each 
otlier  has  been  likened  to  that  of  two 
men  sitting  back  to  back  on  a  bench 
who  will  neither  turn  nor  apeak  to  each 
otber. 
It  is  of  course  an  error  to  consider 


eltlier  Spaulords  or  Portugnese  as  u 
single  race.  Gallclans,  Afiturlans,  Ara- 
gonese,  Castlllans,  and  Andainsians 
differ  among  themselves  as  much  as 
tbe  man  of  northern  Portugal  from  the 
dweller  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  dif- 
ference in  both  countries  is  often  a« 
marked  as  tiiat  between  Qermans  and 
Italians. 

Portugal  has  been  less  written  about 
than  peritaps  any  country  of  Its  slse 
and  Importance  In  Burope.  Tlie  diffi- 
cult Portuguese  language  bas  been  a 
bar  to  the  traveller  and  trayel-wrlter. 
It  happens,  taowever,  that  an  excellent 
travel  book  on  Portngal  bas  just  ap- 
peared. Tourist  book  would  be  a  bet- 
ter name  for  Major  Hume's  Through 
PorUiffal.  It  is  only  tbe  record  of  a 
hasty  passage  through  the  country,  but 
the  writer  Is  anything  but  a  hasty 
writer  or  a  superficial  observer.  He  Is 
a  close  student  and  accepted  antbority 
on  the  afFalrs  of  Spain — cosaa  d'EtpaAa 
—and  he  came  to  Portugal,  aa  he  con- 
fesses, possessed  of  some  of  the  com- 
mon prejudices  of  tlie  Spaniard  atwut 
Portugal  and  tbe  Portoguese.  These 
prejudices  were  quickly  dissipated 
when  tbe  author  crossed  the  frontier. 

I  had  been  brought  up  [says  Hajor 
Hume]  in  the  stiff  GasUlian  tradlUon 
that  Portngal  was  altogether  an  infe- 
rior country,  and  the  Portuguese  un- 
coDth  boors  who  In  ttielr  separation 
from  their  Spanish  kinsmen  had  left 
to  the  latter  all  the  virtues  whilst  they 
tliemselves  had  retained  all  the  vices  of 
the  race.  But  withal  I  chose  Portu- 
gal, and  have  made  this  tmok  my  Apo- 
logia as  a  self-prescribed  penance  for 
my  former  Injustice  towards  the  most 
beautiful  country  and  the  moat  an- 
spoilt  and  couirteoua  peasantry  In 
Sontbero  Europe.  Portngal  and  the 
Portuguese,  Indeed,  have  fairly  cw- 
qnered  me,  and  the  voyage  of  whlcb 
some  of  the  Incidents  are  here  set  forth 
was  for  me  a  continual  and  unadul- 
terated delight  from  beglnulDg  to  end. 
bringing  to  me  refreshment  and  re- 
newed vigor  of  soul,  mind,  and  body, 
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opcmlng  to  my  eyei,  ttaongh  tliej'  had 
B«en  mucb  of  tbe  world.  proepectB  or 
bean^  nnaurpasBed  In  my  experience, 
nod  revsKlIng  objects  of  antlqnarlan 
and  arUatlc  Interest  uneuspected  by 
moat  of  tboae  to  whom  tbe  attractions 
of  the  regular  record  of  European 
trm.vei  have  grown  Sat  and  familiar. 

It  la  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  Impor- 
tance of  Bucb  a  verdict  coming  from 
aucb  a  source.  I  need  only  aoy  that 
It  corroborBlea  and  entirely  coincides 
with  my  own  opinion  of  the  people,  ar- 
rived at  by  IlTlng  among  them  during 
many  long  years. 

It  la  more  than  fifteen  yeunt  since  I 
left  Portugal,  but  the  country  la  one 
where  change  comes  seldom  and  comes 
slowly.  In  hardly  anything  has  there 
been  movement  and  alteratlou,  except 
ill  acceaalbllity  from  tbe  outside. 
I'ortngal,  a  little  while  iigo.  was  hardly 
til  be  reached  except  by  sea.  Now 
there  la  good  and  direct  railway  con- 
nection from  Calais  with  Oporto  and 
n-lth  Lisbon.  It  was  then  a  country 
for  tbe  traveller  and  not  for  the  tour- 
ist. Major  Hume  dwells  upon  Its  tit- 
ucss  for  tonrlst  travel  at  tbe  present 
time.  With  this  dllFerence  of  geo- 
graphical accessibility  Portugal  Is,  as  I 
have  said,  nearly  tbe  same  now  as  It 
was  toi,  twenty,  perhaps  Ufty  years 
tigo.  It  Is  an  agricultural  country, 
and  in  its  most  prosperous  provinces 
i:  Is  a  land  of  small  proprietors,  farmed 
by  the  holders  themselves.  I  speak 
chiefly  of  the  region  north  of  the  Ta- 
gus.  In  a  country  where  protected 
commerce  has  no  scope  for  develop- 
ment there  Is  no  reason  tor  progreaa, 
nod  to  apeak,  for  a  Free-trader,  a  little 
liotdly,  no  need.  On  a  twenty-acre 
fiirm  there  can  be  no  room  for  Im- 
proved agricultural  machinery,  or  tor 
steam  ptougbs,  reapers,  or  threshers. 
Tbe  land  Is  mainly  hilly,  the  fields  are 
tiny  and  often  built  up  mto  terraces 
by  supporting  walls,  and  their  surface 
broken  b.v  the  leHders  find  wnter-chnn- 


nels  tbat,  in  tbe  growing  season,  con- 
duct the  watera  of  Irrigation  to  graaa, 
roots,  and  cweal  crops  alike..  The  ac- 
tion of  an  Improved  Newcastle  plougb 
and  a  pair  of  sixteen-hand  cart-horses 
on  such  cramped  ground  would  reaem- 
bte  the  gambols  of  a  mad  bull  In  a 
chlna-ahop.  The  Roman  colonlats  in 
Portugal  hit  upon  the  most  fitting  Im- 
plement wherewith  to  work  such  fields. 
It  is  represented  on  Innumerable  an- 
cient bas-reliefs.  The  Roman  plough. 
In  Its  simpler  form,  is  still  the  Imple- 
ment employed  on  the  mountain  farma 
of  Portugal.  It  Is  drawn  by  the  alow 
and  amenable  ox  who  turns,  stops,  or 
goes  forward  at  a  word  or  a  touch,  and 
treads  deliberately,  feeling  his  way 
amid  the  gourds  and  watermelons  that 
encumber  every  Portuguese  atubble- 
fleld.  This  plough  Is  little  more  than 
the  crooked  branch  of  some  bard-wood 
tree,  cut  from  the  nearest  wood,  of 
cornel  or  wild  cherry,  shod  with  iron 
iind  driven  with  a  single  stilt  It  1> 
HO  light  that  a  man  can  lift  It  from  tbe 
groand,  and.  when  tbe  day's  wsA  Is 
done,  the  ploughman  slings  It  between 
the  yokes  of  bla  oxen,  and  tbns  illna- 
trates  that  line  of  Virgil  which  most 
have  puzzlnl  many  an  English  school- 
boy: 


All  the  operations  of  the  farm.  Indeed, 
arc  conducted  as  the  Romans  conducted 
them,  except  that  maize  has  become  a 
cereal  crop  In  Portugal,  ever  alnce  it 
was  Imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Portn- 
gueee  colonists  of  tbat  country  in  tin 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  tbe  Ffx- 
tuguese  have  learned  from  the  Moon 
tbe  use  of  the  eastern  water-wheel,  tbe 
Nora,  to  draw  up  the  water  of  wells 
and  low-lying  rivers. 

The  vine  la  still  trained  to  the  poplar 
or  tbe  elm,  as  tn  ancient  Italy,  or  nut 
over  lofty  trellis-work  as  It  still  con- 
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tlQoes  to  be  In  some  otber  cotmtrleB 
where  Uie  Bomans  have  left  tbelr  farm 
traditlona.  The  wine  Is  made  to-day 
Jtut  as  the  Eoman  agrlcnltural  writers 
directed  tt  to  be  made  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  fermentation  Is  still 
checked  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, as  It  was  In  Roman  times,  and 
the  traveller  who  drinks  the  common 
wines  of  Portugal  may  be  sure  that  he 
tastes  the  aeireame  liquor  that  Horace 
drank  and  sang  of  on  his  Sabine  farm. 
There  is  but  one  difference:  it  was  then 
preserved  In  earthen  Jars  (amphorffi), 
and  now  In  oaken  barrels;  but  the  Ro- 
man amphora,  tmcbanged  in  shape  and 
material,  Is  still  to  be  seen  In  rural 
Portugal.  It  Is  t>ome  on  the  women's 
beads  to  carry  water  from  every  vU- ' 
Inge  well. 

The  tourist  who  Is  guided  by  Major 
Hume's  advice  and  betakes  him  to 
Portugal  will,  If  he  possess  Interest  in 
those  ancient  ways  that  are  slowly 
leaving  the  world,  Bud  a  great  deal  to 
see  and  study  of  old-world  life  that  be 
can  hardly  find  elsewhere. 

The  political  tourist.  If  such  a  being 
exists  In  these  frivolous  times,  will,  1 
fear,  not  discover  much  to  Interest  or 
Instruct  him  In  Portuguese  political  In- 
stttutlouB  and  Portuguese  ways  of  gov- 
emmeaL  The  constitution  of  Por- 
tugal was  partly  assumed  by,  partly 
tbmat  upon  the  nation  at  a  time  when 
It  may  have  fondly  believed  that  a 
repreaentatlTe  government  was  a  salve 
lor  all  political  Ill-doing.  We  have 
taken  a  tbonsand  years  over  the  mak- 
ing and  patching  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  men  of  all  parties  Und 
flaws  In  tt  stlU.  The  Portugueae  con- 
stltutton,  coming  piecemeal  to  the  coun- 
try, la  hardly  eighty  years  old,  and  the 
beat  that  can  be  said  of  It  is  that  It 
took  the  place  of  very  miserable  meth- 
ods of  government;  and  that  the  Portu- 
gueae, being  on  the  whole  a  shrewd 
and  reasonable  people,  have  made  a 
better  use  of  their  constitution,  under  a 
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iiue  of  wUe  aud  liberal  mouaix-tae.  ttuiu 
could  have  been  expected. 

It  cannot,  however,  t>e  urged  by  the 
most  friendly  critic  of  the  Portuguese 
l>eople  that  they  hnve  Dot  I)een  de- 
plorably misgoverned.  By  common 
assent  of  the  Portuguese  themselves 
who  are  not  active  members  of  a  polit- 
ical party,  bribery,  corruption,  bad 
faith  twtween  governors  and  governed, 
and  consequent  maladministration,  are 
rife  In  every  department  of  State. 
These  facts  have  Indeed  become  by- 
words among  the  people  of  all  classes 
in  the  country.  They  are  the  t<viC8  of 
everyday  talk  In  street  and  market- 
place. It  is  a  Bad  confession  for  u 
Liberal  to  have  to  make  that  the  repre- 
sentative institutions  under  which  one 
race  ttirives  may  work  as  poison  In  tbe 
body  politic  of  another  race,  and  that 
a  political  constitution  must  emanate 
from  the  genius  of  a  people,  and  not  be 
thrust  upon  them.  Since  the  days 
when  our  political  pedants  prescribed 
representative  instltutioiiH  as  heul-alls 
to  the  nations  of  tbe  world,  we  have 
lived  and  learned.  The  Portuguese,  a 
wise,  long-sulTcriui;  people,  have  lived, 
have  suffered,  and  have  learned  too. 
Taking  them  us  a  whole,  the  Portu- 
guese are  per  hups  tbe  most  unani- 
mously patriotic  people  In  the  world. 
This  great  quality  in  them,  existent 
from  the  remote  paet,  is  still  strong, 
and  will  be  sure  to  guide  them  to  high 
Issues  In  the  future,  as  it  has  In  the 
past.  Tbe  welfare,  the  greatness,  and 
the  independoice  of  their  country  la  the 
end  set  vaguely  in  tbe  mind  of  every 
self-reapectlDg  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. The  present  form  of  parliamen- 
tary government,  administered  by  par^ 
methods,  finds  little  favor  in  such  men's 
eyes.  The  Portuguese  la  a  law-abid- 
ing cltlsen,  abhorring  granny,  bnt  he 
has  come  at  last,  by  bitter  experience, 
to  lose  all  faith  in  law  and  leglalatlon 
aa  administered  by  Cabinets  and  Par- 
liaments.      He  hiiH  been  (lecetml  tixt 
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often.  Tbree  'bandred  years  ago  a 
great  national  poet,  almost  a  prophet, 
coined  a  phrase  whlcb  Iiit  tben,  and  In 
my  opinion  still  bits  the  aspirations  oC 
tbe  Portuguese  people:  PoUa  lei  e  potta 
ffrel  (By  law  and  by  tbe  people's  will). 
It  la. not  to  be  wondered  at,  tberefore, 
that  when  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
Senbor  Franco,  with  the  King's  con- 
sent, elected  to  abate  the  evUa  of  par- 
liamentary Kovernment  by  allowing 
representative  InaUtutlona  a  time  of 
reat  and  abeyance,  and  by  proposing  to 
rule  during  that  interregnum  of  repose 
from  intrigue  by  royal  decree  alone, 
tbongh  tbe  self-seelilng  pollUclaua  of 
all  parties  raged,  the  people  in  every 
class  of  the  community  seemed  to  ap- 
prove and  were  content. 

As  to  whether  the  present  calm  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation  will  continue 
it  would  be  rasb  to  prophesy.  It  la 
hardly  for  ns  of  tbe  compromise-lov- 
ing north  to  guess  by  analogy  of  onr 
way  of  thought  what  will  happen 
among  a  I>atln  race  which  Is  anything 
but  compromise-loving.  Since  repre- 
sentative government  was  establlabed 
in  Portagal.  tbe  country  has  been  mled 
by  two  partiea,  both  of  whom  called 
tbemaeives  by  very  liberal  titles.  One 
party  calls  Itself  the  Progreaslves  {Pro- 
KreaelBtaB),  the  other  the  Regenerators 
(Regeneradores).  Both  are  liberal  In 
oppoaltion,  and  both  the  reverse  of  lib- 
eral, not  to  say  reactionary,  In  office. 
The  two  parties  are,  perhaps  libel- 
lously,  bnt  certainly  popularly,  accused 
of  caring  more  for  the  sweets  of  office 
and  of  power  than  for  tbe  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  reforms  useful  for  the 
country.  They  are  also  accused, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  leaving  office 
and  politely  making  way  for  the  op- 
position aa  soon  as  ever  the  orange  la 
encked  dry.  This  regular  minlaterial 
rotation  haa  led  to  the  popular  nick- 
name of  RotiUivos,  as  applied  to  both 
partiea.  There  are  Indeed  other  par- 
ties or  aectlons  of  iNirtlpn  In  thp  State, 
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but  tbe  BotatlvoB  take  very  good  care 
that  others  than  tbemselvea  never  get 
a  hold  of  office. 

Party  government  la  not,  perbapa,  an 
Ideal  form  of  government,  but,  as  It 
works  out  in  Portugal,  It  Is  bereft  of 
most  of  the  advantagea  of  party  gov- 
ernment. What  makes  the  present 
crisis  in  Portugal  so  Interesting  to  for- 
eign observers,  and  so  fraught  with 
anxiety  to  all  lovers  of  the  country.  Iti 
that  It  Is  a  break  in  the  iong-eatabllabed 
order  of  ministerial  rotation  and  that 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  break  In  the 
long-continued  political  tranquillity  of 
tbe  country.  We,  on  the  outside,  can 
hardly  guesa  on  which  aide  vlctor>' 
will  finally  declare  Itself,  for  we  cannot 
be  BUre  that  the  two  great  pollttcal  par- 
ties, in  conjunction,  may  not  be  able 
to  sUr  the  masses  to  move  with  them. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  we  do  not  know 
wbether  tbe  country  is  reconciled,  or 
only  apparently  reconciled  to  the  tem- 
porary abrogation  of  representative  In- 
Btltotions,  as  a  charter  of  their  Itber- 
tiea,  which  same  instltutiona  they  have 
certainly  long  held  very  cheap.  All 
we  do  know  Is  that  in  Portugal,  as  in 
other  Latin  countries,  there  is  au  ok- 
ploslve  force  that  may  change  tbe 
whole  Bltuation  In  n  week,  in  a  day,  or 
in  an  hour.' 

I  have  always  considered  that  what 
Portugal  has  best  to  show  in  the  way 
of  a  political  object-lesson  is  the  ex- 
iBteuce  of  tbe  great  body  of  thriving 
yeoman  farmers,  already  spoken  of,  in 
the  well-watered  but  not  particularly 
fertile  provinces  of  nortbem  Portugal. 
How  did  thlB  body  of  sturdy  tillers  of 
tbe  soil  come  to  be  on  the  land?  To 
what  cause  do  they  owe  their  present 
Independence  and  prosperity?  Does 
Protection  help  or  hinder  them?  Does 
a  heavy  duty  on  corn  belp  them  to- 
wards holding  their  own?       Does  an 

'  This  BTticlB  wkB  pubUsbed  baTor*  tbe  >■- 
BUBlD&tlon  or  KlDfc  Carlos  Bad  tba  Crown 
PrlDce,  Frtmarj'  lit.—  Editob  or  Tii«  Livnta 
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eqaally  heavy  du^  on  cTBtj  article  the 
yeoman  wesn  and  uses  not  more  than 
comspondlnglf  hinder  them?  These 
are,  aurely,  points  to  Inquire  Into,  to 
weigh  and  to  consider  at  a  moment 
when  the  re-eetabtlshment  of  the  yeo- 
man farmer  In  our  own  country  seems 
to  many  of  us  to  hold  out  the  best 
hopes  of  the   nation's  well-doing. 

There  are  other  matters,  besides  poli- 
tics, to  Interest  the  visitor  to  Portugal. 
The  modern  Portuguese  has  somehow 
lost  his  former  eminence  In  the  line  of 
decorative  art,  and  that  he  should  have 
done  so  Is  one  of  the  pussies  that  mod- 
em Portuga]  presents.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  It;  I  will  only  note  that 
evidence  of  high  artistic  traditions 
meets  the  traveller  everywhere.  It  is 
to  be  found  abundantly  In  articles  of 
domestic  use  made  in  Portugal  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  Unc  re- 
poussfi  silver  plate,  in  the  faience  from 
Portngoese  kilns  (bat  bnve  not  t>een 
lighted  for  three  hundred  years.  In  the 
inlBld  cabinets  known  as  Uoa  work, 
but  mostly  made  In  Portugal,  and  in 
the  still  more  artistic  cablaets,  cbeats, 
tables,  chain,  bedsteads,  and  domestic 
ahrlnea  of  carved  wood  In  good  rococo 
style,  worked  in  native  chestnut,  or  in 
rosewood  tmpOTted  from  Brasll. 

The  now  disestablished  monasteries 
mnst  have  been  rich  In  such  work,  for 
It  is  still  to  be  found  scattered  Id  many 
a  termhouse.  There  Is  a  still  more 
persistent  tradition  of  good  art  work 
in  the  peasant  gold  Jewelry  to  be  seen 
on  the  necks  and  in  the  eare  of  every 
peasant  woman  on  market  and  fair 
days,  and  on  the  coontern  of  whole 
streets  of  Jewellers'  shops  in  Llebou 
and  Opwto.  These  flne-art  forms  de- 
rive from  farther  back  than  tbe  plate, 
pottery,  and  cabinet  work  before  men- 
tioned. They  are  unchanged  tradi- 
tions from  the  days  of  the  Moorish  oc- 
cnpancy.  There  are,  however,  extant 
art  traditions  that  go  further  back  than 
to  Hobrish  times.       In  northern  I'or- 


tpgal  every  ox-yoke  is  carved  with  a 
quaint  and  elaborate  design,  the  home- 
work of  the  peaaants  themselves  on 
long  winter  nights.  The  designs  be- 
long to  'a  very  early  period,  and  are 
distinctly  Gothic  In  character. 

In  Portugal  we  are  in  a  country 
where  three  dlstluGt  races  have,  in 
turn,  taken  the  place  of  the  autochtho- 
nous inbabitants,  perhaps  mingling 
their  blood  with,  perhaps  after  exter- 
mination or  expulsion  of,  the  race  on 
tbe  soil.  Three  separate  clvlllsatioas 
have,  In  lilatorlc  times,  lived,  prospered, 
and  left  'their  abiding  marks  In  tbe 
habits  and  customs  of  the  pei^le: 
probably  also  in  the  blood  of  the  actual 
dwellers  on  the  land,  and  very  pat- 
ently la  tiie  Portuguese  language  and 
its  literature.  The  Portuguese  them- 
selves like  to  boast  that  tlieir  language 
Is  nearer  to  Latin  than  any  other  de- 
rived trom  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Romans.  In  proof  of  tbls  they  have 
composed  poems  and  proae  pasaageH 
which  are  fair  Fortugneae  and  fair 
dog-Latin.  That,  however,  goes  for  lit- 
tle. Every  foreign  student  of  Portu- 
guese knows  that  if  It  Is  easy  to  read,  ft 
Is  harder  to  learn,  harder  to  pronounce, 
and  Larder  to  understand  when  spoken 
than  any  other  of  the  Latin  languages. 
Tbe  reason  Is  that  Portuguese  tias  bor- 
rowed very  much  from  the  Arabic  In 
word,  phrase,  and  Idiom.  It  has  per- 
haps also  got  from  the  Moore  some  sort 
of  Oriental  uncouthness,  and  certainly 
some  use  of  atrange  dlphtbongs  whlcb 
the  unpractised  tongue  finds  It  bard 
to  pronounce.  Yet  It  Is  a  rich  and 
flexible  language  standing  by  Itself,  as 
n  literary  vehicle.  Just  as  French  and 
Herman  stand  by  themselves. 

The  Portuguese  language  has  unfor- 
tunately been  very  bardly  treated  by 
ItH  owu  wrltere.  It  was  sought  by 
certain  purist-pedants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  omit  all  words  that 
were  not  of  Latin  origin.  Just  as  it  was 
onre  a  fashion,  equnlly  vain  and  stupM, 
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among  onrselvee,  to  make  oar  English 
xpeecb  purely  Teutoulc.  A  centniy 
or  more  before  tbat,  wben  their  motber 
tongue  was  already  rlcb  and  strong, 
the  learned  In  Portngal  set  a  fashion 
of  abandoning  their  native  tongue  and 
writing  In  Spanish.  This  was  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  two  great  f  or- 
tuguese  writers,  StL  da  Miranda  and 
Afoatemsyor,  wrote  their  best  poems  In 
Spanish.  B&  da  Miranda,  the  Chaucer 
of  Portugal,  made  amends  by  also 
writing  great  poems  In  his  native 
tongue;  but  Montemayor,  tho  father  and 
head  of  bucolic  poetry  lu  the  Penin- 
sula, composed  nothing  of  value  la  Por- 
tuguese. It  was  not  till  Hfteen  or 
twenty  years  later  that  the  poet  and 
playwright  Fent-lra  iiccomplislicd  for 
Portuguese  literature  what  Drydea  and 
I'ope  did  for  oura.  Never  since  have 
the  Portuguese  writers  committed  the 
crime  of  undervaluing  their  Une  lan- 
guage. And  soon  after  Ferreira  came 
the  Ijutiadi  Of  Cumoena,  that  great  epic 
of  the  ocean,  of  the  unknown  tropic 
lands,  and  of  the  deeds  of  Portuguese 
explorers,  to  demonstrate  to  foreign  na- 
tions the  power,  the  sonorous  fulness, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage. 

A  language,  liowever,  la  not  made 
great  only  by  great  writers,  as  some 
critics  would  have  us  believe.  The 
dally  users  of  It  are  they  who  are  Its 
real  makers.  The  great  writers  only 
make  it  enduring.  The  peasant  on  his 
farm,  the  ealtor  on  bis  ship,  the  mer- 
chant on  'change,  the  trafficker  in  the 
marketplace,  the  scholar  In  bis  study, 
bad  made  Portuguese  a  fine  and  full 
language  long  before  S&  da  Ulranda 
wrote  bis  wise  and  witty  quatrains,  or 
Camoens  liis  stately  stanzas.  In  the 
same  way  BngUshmen  of  previous  ages 
had  given  to  Shakespeare  tlie  language 
of  bla  playa  and  aounets.  There  is  cu- 
rious evidence  of  tills  fact  In  Portugal, 
apart  from  the  splendid  ballad  litera- 
ture of  the  Portuguese  people^      The 


Portuguese  peasant  has  always  been 
on  trnproviaatore.  The  shepherd  on  tlie 
hillside  chants  extempore  songs  to  ht> 
companion,  or  his  mistress  across  tbe 
narrow  volley.  Wben  extempore  ver- 
sifiers meet,  at  fair  or  feast,  they  chal- 
lenge rival  singers — a  deiafto — to  im- 
promptu song.  The  verse  is  mostly 
poor  stuff  made  up  of  old  song-tags 
and  used  Hicbft,  hut  It  runs  on 
smoothly,  and  now  and  again  the 
thought  Is  Ingenious,  even  witty,  and 
the  verse  happy.  Some  such  verse  bas 
come  down  traditionally  among  the 
people  In  rural  ports. 

The  lyric  song  mostly  takes  tbe 
shape  of  a  perfect  quatrain,  and  I  could 
quote  dozens.    I  will  give  but  two. 

Here  Is  tlie  epigrammatic  complaint 
of  a  peasant  lover.  For  wit  and  in- 
genuity it  might  figure  among  a  col- 
lection of  Greek  epigranm.  As  with 
most  epigrams,  to  translate  It  would  be 
to  blunt  itH  iH)lnt. 

Ob  tens  olbos,  O  menlna, 
Sao  gen  ties  da  Guinfi, 
Da  Oulnft  por  serem  pretos 
Gentios  por  nao  tcrem  f6! 

Another  deserted  lover  has  a  more  bit- 
ter complaint  still  to  make  of  bis  rals- 
tresK.  Por  love  of  thee,  be  says,  I  have 
lost  Heaven,  for  love  of  thee  I  have 
lost  myself.  Now  I  find  myself  alone, 
without  God.  without  love,  without 
thee. 

Por  teu  amor  perdl  0  Deus. 
Por  tea  amor  mc  perdf: 
Agora  vejo  me  aO 
Sem  Deus,  sem  smor,  sem  tl! 

There  is  one  subject  In  Portugal  tbat 
bas  been  too  much  neglected:  its  archi- 
tecture— domestic,  ecclesiastic,  semi- 
cccleslastlc,  and  military.  The  triple 
origin  of  the  people  is  reflected  In  tbe 
vestiges  of  its  architecture  as  clearly 
as  it  Is  in  its  languages  and  in  tbe  cus- 
toms  and   folk-lore  of    Its  peasantry. 
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Tbete  iB  a  (Ustrlct  In  Boutfaeru  Portu- 
gal, aurroimdliig  the  town  of  Brora, 
where  Ooman  remains  are  tonnd  m<H« 
sbandantlr  tlian  thef  are  to  be  met 
with  uiTThere,  porbapa,  but  In  Italy 
Itself.  Here  1>  a  temple  bellerect  to 
hare  been  sacred  to  Diana.  It  is  as 
perfect  as  the  famous  SttU»on  curr6e  of 
NImes,  and  qalte  as  beaatlful.  Moor- 
ish remains  are  not  so  common  In  I'or- 
tngal  as  one  might  expect;  but  the 
traces  of  Moorish  architectural  Ideas 
and  moHves  are  seen  everywhere  In  tbe 
beantlfnl  atimui  windows  of  ancient 
bonsea,  and  markedly  In  those  balld- 
inga  where  the  Gothic  and  Moorish 
Ideals  meet.  It  Is  notably  cousplcuons 
in  that  wonderful  dream  stnictnre,  the 
church  of  St.  Jeronymo  at  Belem,  near 
Lisbon,  and  tbe  sdll  more  surprising 
and  more  beautiful  abbey  church  of 
Batalha,  where  architecture  runs  riot, 
is  lawless,  bound  by  no  convention  of 
the  builder,  borrowing  of  all  sister 
arts,  and  where  the  architect  has 
achlered,  not  a  church,  bat  a  grand  ro- 
mantic poem  In  marble  stone. 

There  was  great  ecclesiastic  wealth 
and  architectural  activity  la  Portugal 
in  tlie  best  periods  of  Ootlilc  architec- 
ture, and  relics  of  this  weslth  and  ac- 
tivllT  are  to  be  found  all  over  tbe  king- 
dom. I  remember  that  in  the  course 
of  a  single  winter's  day  ride  across  tbe 
mountains  of  Belra,  from  Lamego  to 
Vlaeu,  I  passed  the  ruins  of  no  fewer 
than  three  cathedral  churches. 

In  a  country  so  torn  by  racial  strug- 
gles for  Independence  the  Gothic  cas- 
tles of  Portugal  are  naturally  impor- 
tant and  frequent  They  are  as  thick 
on  the  land  as  they  are  with  ua  on  the 
Marches  of  Wales  and  tbe  Border  of 
Scotland.  There  was  a  period,  later 
on,  when  colonial  wealth,  from  Bast 
and  West,  poured  Into  Portugal.  It 
was  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fact  In  the  fine  houses  still  standing 
in    the    country    towns    of    Portugal. 


These  houses  are  often  dismantled 
now,  turned  to  base  uses,  or  even  fall- 
ing into  rulu.  They  were  built  by  re- 
turning colonists  and  adventurers,  en- 
riched from  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil. 

It  Is  to  this  period  of  proepKlty  that 
much  of  the  tine  Portuguese  sliver 
repoussfi  work,  the  cabinets,  and  tbi^ 
characteristic  faience  belong.  The 
Portuguese  colonist  to  this  day  dlffera 
from  all  other  colonists  In  this,  that, 
for  all  hla  adventure  and  enterprise, 
he  never  ceases  to  cast  longing  glances 
at  the  country  of  his  birth.  No  other 
great  colonising  nation,  either  Greek, 
Roman,  or  British,  have  possessed  this 
home-aeeklng  desire  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  Portuguese.  It  Is  due. 
In  the  case  of  tbe  Portuguese  emigrant, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  be  has  gone 
forth  mainly  to  tbe  more  unhealthy 
tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  to  coun- 
tries of  burning  suns,  drenching  rains, 
and  fever-haunted  Jungle,  and  that  be 
has  had  to  live  among  tribes  of  uncon- 
genial aavagea.  but  It  la  due  also  to 
this,  that,  go  where  he  wUl,  be  can 
hope  to  And  no  pleasanter  climate,  no 
sweeter  air,  no  country  more  kindly  to 
man.  than  the  land  of  his  birth. 

In  the  jungles  of  Brasil,  or  in  tht- 
marshes  of  Africa,  be  longs  for  thv 
hamlet  where  he  was  bom,  tor  ttu- 
tinkling  of  the  mandolin  in  tlie  cool 
evening  air,  for  the  songs  snd  danccH 
of  the  village  lads  and  lasses  on  the 
tbreshlng-aoor. 

Dulces  remlnlscltur  Argos. 

There  Is  always  one  point  of  view 
from  which  Portugal  Is  anre  to  charm 
the  casual  tourist  and  tbe  slower-mov- 
ing and  deeper-thinking  traveller  alike, 
and  that  Is  its  scenery.  I  mean  not 
alone  the  wild  scenery  of  tbe  vast  pine 
or  chestnut  forests  thst  clothe  the 
mountainous  regions  of  tbe  north  and 
east.  There  is  also  the  homelier 
beauty  of  the  narrow  cultivated  valley 
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enclosed  bf  lotty  pine-clothed  hllle,  the 
Itttle  npland  BeldB,  green  wltb  forage 
graBaes  In  winter  and  In  summer  with 
maize  and  vine,  and  no  b^er  tlian 
cottage-garden  patches,  the  water  run- 
lets and  little  shining  streams  of  run- 
ning water,  carrying  rertillty  every- 
where, the  yeoman's  comfortable  gran- 
tte-bnllt  bouse,  with  surrounding  or- 
chards and  orange  grores,  and  wltb 
Xhf  trellised  vines  that  give  their  pleas- 
ant shade  In  the  noontide  beat.  I'hesc 
are  the  scenes  that  the  traveller  Unde 
nowhere  but  in  northern  Portugal,  and 
tbat,  once  seen,  be  can  never  forget. 

There  is  a  certain  curious  opalescence 
In  wbat  artists  would  call  the  atmos- 
pheric valnes  of  the  more  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  country,  a  thing  which  1 
have  found  neither  In  Greece  or  Italy, 
nor  in  any  Bastem  laud.  It  is  due 
perhaps  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
greater  ocean.  This  characterlstJc  of 
PortDgal  scenery  was  remarked  upon 
by  my  friend,  the  late  John  Uurgess. 
R.A.,  when  be  travelled  with  me  In 
the  province  of  Belra.  Mr.  Burgees 
knew  Bpaln  well,  and  be  told  me  had 
seen  nothing  like  these  color  effects  in 
that  country.  The  excellent  colored 
illnstratlons  In  Major  Home's  book  re- 
produce for  the  first  time  something  of 
these  atmospheric  effects.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  mountalue  of  north- 
ern Portugal  are  rose-red  with  the 
flowers  of  a  species  of  the  belt  heather, 
and  a  rich  orange  yellow  with  those 
of  a  flowering  ehrub  named  oarqueja. 
This  combination  lends  an  Indescriba- 
ble beau^  to  the  bill  scenery  of  parts 
of  Portugal,  to  be  found,  I  think,  no- 
where else. 

The  time  will  no  doubt  come  when 
Portugal  will  once  again  be  the  tiealtb 
resort  of  northern  Europe,  but  that 
time  is  not  yet  The  hotels  are  not  at 
present  prepared  for  fastidious  guests. 
Lisbon,  to  wlilcb  our  forefathers  went 
as  to  a  winter  health-resort.  Is  an  In- 
teresting but  a  dusty  and  not  a  partlcu- 
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larly  healthy  city.  Portugal  bas  not 
yet  been  exploited  from  a  saaltary 
point  of  view.  There  are  prot>abiy 
many  sites  in  the  country  where  abid- 
ing places  for  those  who  leave  oar 
sbores  for  warmth  and  health  could  be 
found.  Tbe  extreme  nortb  Of  Portu- 
gal is  rather  rainy,  the  extreme  south 
over-dry;  but  there  are  Intermediate 
hlli-ranges,  running  east  and  west,  on 
the  Bontbern  slopes  of  wlilch  Ideal  win- 
ter climatic  stations  might  be  formed. 
1  could  name  several  such  places.  The 
clilef  drawback  to  tbe  warm  winters  of 
the  French  and  Italian  Blvleras  Is  tbe 
mistral,  tbe  cold  northern  wind  which 
passes  over  tbe  snow-clad  Alps  before 
it  reaches  tbe  Mediterranean  shores. 
Portugal  Is  free  from  this  plague.  The 
north-east  wind  does  Indeed  reach  the 
Portuguese  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  bnt 
it  bas  to  pass  over  tbe  great  pine  for- 
ests that  lie  about  the  Spanish  frontier, 
and  it  is  tempered  and  Its  edge  ts  taken 
off,  and  It  Is  markedly  perfnmed  t>y 
tlte  odor  of  pines.  The  chief  advan- 
tage, however,  of  the  Portuguese  cli- 
mate over  that  of  the  Riviera  is  that 
one  is  npon  tbe  sbores  of  a  poorly  oxy- 
genated, tideless  inland  sea,  and  that 
the  other  Is  neighbored  by  the  ever- 
fresb  waters  of  tbe  limitless  Atlantic. 

Portugal  cannot  t>e  accounted  as  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  the  sports- 
man. There  Is,  indeed,  good  variety  of 
game.  The  bustard,  tbe  little  bustard, 
and  tbe  eand-gronse  are  found  to  Uie 
south  of  the  Tagus,  the  woodcock  and 
ttie  snipe  are  fairly  abundant  In  the  for- 
ests and  on  tbe  marshes  of  middle  and 
northern  Portugal.  In  the  forest  re- 
gions there  are  wild  traar  and  red  deer, 
while  tbe  quail  alwunda  in  every  malze- 
fleld  tn  autumn,  and  the  red-legged 
partridge  Is  fonnd  on  moorlands  and 
rough  wooded  grounds.  Tbe  gray 
partridge  is  to  be  found  high  up  on  tbe 
uplands,  and  Is  only  a  relic  of  the  Arc- 
tic period,  like  the  ptarmigan  in  Scot- 
land.     Ducks  and  wild  geese  congiV- 
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gate  00  the  marsbea.  but  nelttier  Id 
very  great  numbera.  Tbere  are  bares 
und  rabbits:  botb  are  of  tbe  common 
screcles,  but  tbe  rabbit,  Id  mj  experi- 
ence, 1b  undersized.  Wolves  are  still 
foi>icl  In  the  wilder  mountainous  re- 
gion ol  tbe  nortb  uud  east,  and  foxes 
are  common  everywbere.  Tbe  wolf  Is, 
to  tbe  tKBt  of  m7  belief,  a  species,  or 
perbaps  only  a  Tnrlety,  of  tbe  common 
wolf.  He  Is  Cania  Lyroon,  not  Canto 
Viilpea,  a  larger  and  a  darker-coated 
animal  tban  tbe  wolf  of  Europe  bortb 
and  west  of  tbe  Pyrenees.  Neitber  Is 
tbe  for  tbe  animal  tbnt  we  hunt  In 
Etngland — the  i'ortuguese  fox  is  shorter 
of  1^,  stouter  ot  build,  and  darker  of 
fnr,  but  he  runs  as  gamely  as  our  north- 
ern foxes.  1  know  It,  for  I  bave 
bunted  tbe  Portuguese  fox  witb  Eog- 
llab  foxbounds.  His  name  In  science  Is 
I'ulpet  meUutogiutcr, 

If  tbe  sport  la  poor,  the  natural  bl8- 
torj  of  Portugal — chiefly  the  avifauna 
-^affords  a  Held  In  which  laborers  are 
wanted.  My  friend  Mr,  William  Talt, 
a  resident  merchant,  baa  done  much, 
but  bis  obaervatlona  bave  never  been 
widely  published.  Mr.  Cbapmaa,  tbe 
eminent  naturalist,  baa  been  on  tbe 
ground,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
obeerratlons  of  bta  bave  been  publlsbed 
lu  any  but  tbe  aclentlUc  Journals. 

In  a  country  so  made  up  of  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  fertile  plains,  and 
marine  and  Inland  marshland,  great 
rivers,  aud  dry  and  sunny  upland  wil- 
derness, and  extending  from  the  rainy 
Gallcia  frontier  to  tbe  arid  semi-trop- 
ical plain  facing  Africa,  It  may  be  aup- 
poaed  that  bird  species  are  many  and 
various.  There  are  many  birds  to  be 
Been  commonly  In  Portugal  wblcb  are 
unknown  or  extinct  In  Qreat  Britain, 
and  some,  again,  common  wltb  ua  are 
rare  or  unknown.  Tbe  wood-pigeon, 
coming  to  be  a  farmer's  plague  In  Eng- 
land, Is  seldom  seen  In  Portugal;  tbe 
rook  la  not  common,  and,  to  tbe  best  of 
my    knowledee,    the    song-t  brush    is 
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never  seen.  On  tbe  other  baud,  the 
lilrda  wblcb  tbe  exceaalve  game  pre- 
serving of  England  baa  exterminated 
In  England  are  atlil  common  in  Portu- 
gal: the  larger  and  smaller' hawks,  tiie 
raven,  tbe  kite,  and  tbe  owls,  even  tbe 
eagle  owl  wblcb  a  few  yeara  ago  bred 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  Douro,  not  many 
mllea  above  tbe  city  of  Ojiorto.  Un 
every  marab  the  buzzards  and  barriers 
can  t>e  seen  winging  their  slow  flight, 
close  over  the  tops  of  reeds  and  rushes, 
quartering  the  ground  like  a  setter. 
The  great  bustard  Is  still  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and 
^Igarve,  and  tbe  little  bustard  ranges 
atlll  further  northwards.  Tbe  bittern, 
whose  extinction  In  Britain  our  natu- 
ralists never  ceaae  to  deplore.  Is  a 
fairly  common  bird  In  tbe  reedy  Portn- 
gueae  mareblanda.  He  geta  up  tamely 
at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  treapasser  In  Ida 
haunts,  looking  like  a  huge  gray  snipe, 
wltb  a  slow  and  buoyant  flight  Tbe 
akylark  Is  a  rare  bird  In  my  experi- 
ence, but  the  calendra  lark,  a  larger 
species  wltb  a  sweet  song,  la  common. 
Though  the  song-thrush  la  absent,  tbe 
nightingale  Is  far  commoner  tban  In 
Bngland.  Of  seml-troptcal  birds  then- 
Is  the  bee-eater,  a  tiaunter.  like  our 
swallows,  of  tbe  upper  air.  It  Is  found, 
commonly,  aoutb  of  the  Tagus.  Tbe 
blue  thrush,  a  dweller  among  the  rocks. 
Is  another  brilliantly  plumaged  bird, 
that  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
European  avifauna. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  In  Eu- 
rope where  the  mysteries  of  mlgraUon 
might  be  studied  with  more  advantage 
than  in  this  western  outpoat  of  Bnrope. 
There  are  plenty  of  facts  patent  to  the 
poorest  observer;  for  instance,  when 
the  wind  la  In  the  nortb  In  tl^  Hret 
weeks  of  September,  vast  multitudes  of 
common  starlings  flit  along  tbe  coast, 
going  southward.  A  few  days  later, 
there  pass  every  hour  from  sunriae  till 
eight  o'clock  along  In  the  western 
coast-line.  In  the  aame  direction,  atlll 
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vaster  mnltltndes  of  turtle-doTes  fol- 
lowing the  same  route,  In  numbera 
enoagb  aeemlnclr  to  people  all  Africa 
Kltb  doves.  Wbence  do  they  come? 
Are  the  turtle-dovea  of  all  Western  Eu- 
nve  taking  this  circuitous  route  to 
their  wlater  quarters  lu  Africa?  They 
come,  now  In  two«  or  threes  down  the 
wlsd  with  the  velocity  of  awooplng 
bawliB,  now  In  flights  of  a  hundred, 
now  In  flocks  of  thousands,  now  in  a 
continuous  stream,  high  up,  beyond 
gunshot  If  the  wind  is  light,  brushing 
tbe  topa  of  the  stunted  pines  on  the 
seashore  If  the  north  wind  Is  strong. 
The  native  sportsmen  line  the  coast 
at  passage  time  and  kill  thousands. 
Plf^  miles  further  south,  amid  the 
pine  forests,  many  ot  the  birds  stoii  tu 
rest  and  drink.  Here  shallow  ponds 
are  dug,  and  at  these  the  birds  are 
netted  In  tens  or  thousands;  but  noth- 
ing seems  to  diminish  the  vast  hosts  of 
turtle-doves  that  pass  from  north  to 
south  every  September. 

There  would  seem  to  be  minor  move- 
ments of  migration  from  east  to  west 
of  some  of  the  smaller  birds.  Mr. 
Talt  has  made  and  published  valuable 
obaervadons  In  regard  to  this  obscure 
point.  There  is  a  bird  whose  migra- 
tory movements,  known  to  every  resi- 
dent, are  yet  very  mysterious.  From 
time  to  time  throughout  the  winter, 
when  the  weather  Is  unusually  cold 
and  Inclement,  swallows  are  seen  to 
be  flitting  over  the  meadows  and  bunt- 
ing Cor  insects.  Tear  after  year,  tbe 
Portuguese  Journalists  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  this  Is  the  swal- 
low of  spring  and  summer,  either  be- 
lated or  come  before  its  time.  It  Is, 
however,  a  swallow  of  quite  another 
species,  and  even  ot  another  genus, 
Oollle'  ntpestrit — a  swallow  with  a 
slower,  smoother  flight,  which  Is  never 
seen  In  the  more  genial  regions  of  tbe 
country  save  In  winter.  Its  nesting- 
places  would  seem  to  t>e  In  the  lof^ 
frontier  mountain  ranges.      I  have  seen 


It  in  summer  time  at  a  point  hl^  op 
the  Elver  Douro,  where  the  river  runs 
narrow  and  dark  between  lofty  over- 
towering  cliffs  in  a  series  of  cataracts. 
Here  amid  the  noise  of  falling  waters 
and  the  mists  of  rising  spray  tbe  rock- 
swallow,  flits  between  the  river  clllfs 
with  Its  feeble  gracefal  flight.  Here 
It  builds  Its  nest  and  rears  Its  young. 
It  is  possibly  a  reaident  bird  that  never 
leaves  the  country  at  oil. 

Tlie  ballads,  myths,  folklore,  and 
popular  beliefs  current  among  the  Por- 
tuguese peasantry  are  pertiaps  not 
more  Important  to  the  sociologist  and 
the  folklorist  than  they  are  In  other 
countries,  but  deriving,  as  tbey  do. 
from  three  separate  origins,  they  pre- 
sent great  variety  ond  they  are  very 
plcturesiiue.  They  certainly  seem,  too, 
to  be  thicker  on  the  ground  than  else- 
where. Some  ot  the  ballads  of  Por- 
tugal (which  have  been  collected)  are 
variants  of  those  found  In  other  parts 
of  tbe  Peninsula,  but  the  Portuguese 
form  seems  to  me  generally  to  possess 
a  fulness  and  a  grace  wanting  In  other 
variants.  A  great  proportion  ot  tbe 
ballad  songs  of  Portugal  are  ot  a  chiv- 
alrous and  feudal  cast,  and  derive  from 
times  wlieu  there  was  claab  of  arms 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Moor,  w 
they  come  from  later  periods,  of  ttie 
long  fight  lietween  the  various  Chris- 
tian nations  dwelling  tietween  tbe  Pyr- 
enees and  the  two  seas. 

Tbe  Portuguese  folk-mytb  Is  often 
based  on  Roman  traditions.  The  wehr- 
wolf  mytb  takes  a  more  pronounced 
and  picturesque  shape  bere  than  Id  tbe 
less  fona-shaplng  brains  of  the  peo- 
ples of  northern  Europe.  Tbe  webr- 
wolf  In  Portugal  is  the  Loblshomen 
{Lupu*  Aomo)..  The  child  destined  to  be 
a  Loblstiomen,  or  a  Lobelra  (tbe  female 
of  this  ghastly  being)  goes  through  a 
probationary  period  of  seven  years,  t>e- 
ginning  at  tbe  age  of  pubertj-,  when 
tbe  boy  or  girl  takes  the  shape  of  some 
animal,  bare,  badger,  deer,  or  fox.  and 
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runs  tbe  woods  by  night.  It  Is  uot  till 
tbe  seTen  rears  are  over  tliat  tbe 
Dlfbtlr  transforniation  la  into  some 
nTentng  beast  of  prey,  with  canDibal 
Inatlocta,  dellgbttnK  In  the  slanghter  of 
men,  women,  and  chltdreo.  In  every 
ease  tbe  Loblahonien  or  Lobelni  re- 
snmea  the  human  form  by  day,  and 
sometimes  tbe  nightly  tranafonnatlon 
U  nnaUBpected  for  years  by  relations 
and  neigh  bora. 

The  sea-going  folk  and  Usbermeu 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Fortngul 
people  tbe  aeas  with  anpematural 
rorm^  an  did  tbe  ancient  Itibabltants 
of  Italy.  The  Haherman  uf  tcnday  be- 
ttcTee  lie  sees  the  ocean  nympba  play- 
ing among  tbe  wbite  creata  of  the  sea 
wares,  and  still  calls  tbein  Sirens 
ifitnbui. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  clear  that  tbe  siiper- 
stlttona  beliefs  ol  the  Portugueite  iieu»- 
ant  derive  mainly  from  Latin  sources; 
the  names  alone  aie  evidence  enough 
of  tbe  fact,  bnt  tbe  feats  ascribed  to 
the  persMtages  of  tbe  Portuguese  my- 
thology are  strange  and  grotesque  be- 
yond wbat  we  know  of  tbe  myths  of 
ancient  Italy.  One  may  read  Into  them 
something  of  the  realistic  Imaginations 
of  the  Bast  mingled  with  tbe  wore . 
fantastic  dream  lancles  of  the  peoples 
of  northern  Europe. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  disentan- 
gle the  rortugal  folklore  wblcb  be- 
longs to  each  strain  In  tbe  composite 
race  which  inhabits  modem  Portugal. 
For  Instance,  It  would  be  illfflcult  to 
say  what  in  the  wealth  of  peasant  be- 
liefs and  traditions  belongs  to  (be  Bast; 
but  this  at  least  la  certain,  that  the 
presence  and  Influence  of  tbe  Moors 
has  left  a  strong  romantic  attermalb 
In  the  memory  of  tbe  people.  There 
is  bardly  a  parish  but  has  tome  ruin 
or  bill  castle  connected  with  a  Moorish 
mytli,  and  many  a  spring  Is  known  as 
tbe  Ftnte  da  Monra— tbe  well-spring 
of  the  Moorish  woman — and  Is  brmly 
believed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of 
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an  euchnuted  luiilil.  Tale^  are  lold  of 
ruined  castles  once  iubablted  by  tbe 
departed  race  and  stUl  tenanted  by 
some  lingering  spellbound  Moorish 
gbost  Olke  the  Laldlaw  Worm)  hiding 
uwsy  in  gruesome  monster  form  lu 
daA  caverns  by  the  sea,  or  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  forest — no  real  monstent. 
but  Moorlab  maldeiw  nnder  enchant- 
ment, waiting  for  some  bold,  recklene 
champion  to  release  tbem.  Tttere  Is. 
or  was,  a  noble  family  Of  Portugal 
which  bas  been  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  marriage  between  one  sneb  cbaui- 
plon  and  tbe  Moorish  maiden,  deliv- 
ered by  him  from  some  spell. 

Of  the  various  giants,  gnomes,  war- 
locks, sorceresaea,  and  aplrits,  dtber 
evil-working  or  benevolent,  that  people 
the  countryside,  the  number  Is  renark- 
tibki.  and  more  remarkable  still  their 
groteeqiie  iiud  strange  character. 
There  nre  the  Olharapos,  whe'seem  by 
some  accounts  to  be  one-eyed  CyckqM: 
ttiere  la  I'edro  das  Malsaartes  (Peter  of 
tbe  Devil's  Csntrive).  a  mischief -work - 
lug  warlock;  Medo  (Panic),  the  Invisi- 
ble spirit  that  haunts  desert  ptacea  and 
drives  the  solitary  wayfarer  mad  with 
u  sadden  terror;  Trazgo,  the  Fpirit  of 
the  Mist;  Tardo,  tbe  night  wanderer; 
Peeadello,  tbe  nightmare;  the  friar  »f 
tbe  pierced  t>and  (frodtUo  da  moo  fu- 
nufd),  nil  names  of  fear  to  tbe  dwellers 
In  Portuguese  peasant  cottages.  There 
are  alao  the  Fadas.  tbe  Fairies,  tbe 
Rood  people,  and  above  all  tbe  Braans, 
omnipresent  spirits  of  tbe  air,  Invlttlble 
for  tbe  most  part  sometimes  mlscbiev- 
ous,  but  seldom  malevolent  towards 
mankind,  wishful  to  be  left  alone,  but 
resentful  and  dangerous  If  Intruded 
upon.  All  tbe  small  raiafortunes  of 
tbe  countryside  are  familiarly  aacrilted 
by  the  peasants  to  As  Bruxas.  If  Ibe 
Held  mice  or  tbe  finches  eat  tbe  fanii- 
er'a  aeed-com  or  tbe  gardener's  new- 
sown  peas,  it  Is  the  Bmxas  that  bave 
bannted  field  nml  garden;  If  tbe  cow 
casts  her  calf,  or  the  ploughing  ox  goes 
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lame,  the  Bruxas  bave  surely  bad  a 
band  in  the  mlsfortnoe.  If  the  new- 
born kid  dr  lamb  dlHappears  from  tbe 
billside  It  Is  Bruxas,  not  tbe  fox,  tbe 
wolf,  or  the  eagle,  that  have  carried  It 
ott. 
To   this  encbantlag  and  enchanted 


laud.  Major  Hume,  a  more  recunt  ao- 
Joomer  In  tt  than  myeelf,  tells  us  that 
access  ts  now  easr.  I  cannot  do  a  bet- 
ter service  to  those  who  desire  to  know 
more  of  this  charming  countrr  and  in- 
teresttng  people  than  to  refer  tbem  to 
his  book. 

Oswald  Crotofitrrf. 
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The  relations  between  a  ruling  race 
.and  Its  feudatories  must  be  a  subject 
■oi  absorbing  interest  to  any  student  of 
tbe  great  Oomtdle  HumaUie,  as  played 
by  naUons  as  well  as  by  Individuals, 
and  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  the  play  from  behind  the  scenes  is 
never  a  chance  to  be  lost.  So  when 
the  offer  came  to  me  of  the  post  of 
lady-ln-waltlng  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  first  Hindu  princes  of  India,  during 
a  short  tour  In  Burope,  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted it,  and  set  out  at  short  notice  to 
join  "her  Highness  the  Maharanl"  at  a 
winter  resort  in  Switzerland. 

The  group  of  Orientals  looked 
strangely  out  of  place  In  a  Continental 
hotel,  often  as  such  groups  are  seen 
nowadays.'  Shorn  of  his  native  dress 
and  the  splendor — slovenly  though  It 
may  be — of  bis  home  surroundings  the 
Indian  potentate  Is  a  more  pathetic 
than  imposing  figure.  The  fact  that 
be  can  spend  a  year  at  a  time  away 
from  his  kingdom,  is  a  significant  re- 
minder that  his  Resident,  or  Political 
Agent  Is  enUrely  able  to  administer 
his  aifalrs  of  State;  bis  physique  is 
frequently  an  <ri>Ject-lesBon  in  the  re- 
Hults  of  generations  of  cblld-msTriage 
and  self-indulgence;  the  attempt  to  Im- 
itate Western  modes  of  life  and  man- 
ners Involves  too  often  the  loss  of  Ori- 
ental dignity.  But  on  points  where 
the  men  of  the  party  were  lacking,  tbe 
Maharanl  was  wisely  tenacious.  She 
wore  her  native  dress,  indoors  at  least, 
and  though  she  had  emancipated  her- 
self and  her  daughter  from  the  shadow 


of  the  purdah,  she  adhered  strictly  to 
her  own  caste  rules  of  food  and  ablu- 
tions. These,  combined  with  Slngllsb 
habits  of  outdoor  exercise,  had  pre- 
served her  figure  admirably— at  tblr^- 
four  she  was  stUI  young.  She  was 
tiny,  but  beautifully  made,  with  the 
prettiest  littie  hands  and  feet,  her  com- 
plexion was  fairer  than  that  of  an  aver- 
age Italian,  she  had  large  dark  eyes 
bright  with  Intelligence,  and  a  most 
charming  smile.  She  sent  her  maid  to 
me  on  my  arrival  with  a  message  that 
as  I  was  no  doubt  tired  after  my 
twenty-four  hours'  journey,  she  would 
not  require  my  attendance  that  dsy — 
for  which  I  was  sincerely  grateful. 
The  first  week  passed  with  some  for- 
mality, after  that  the  Ice  was  broken, 
or  rather  began  to  thaw.  The  day's 
programme  did  not  admit  of  very  great 
variation  on  a  Swiss  mountain  top. 
The  gay  crowd  of  visitors  skated  and 
toboggaaned  all  day,  danced  and  played 
bridge  every  night,  and  the  Maharaja 
plunged  valiantly  Into  each  form  of 
amusement,  escorted  by  a  French 
aide-4e-camp  and  his  young  son's  Blng- 
lish  tutor,  while  the  Maharanl  looked 
on.  She  would  go  across  to  the  hotel 
rink,  and  watch  ber  lord  and  master 
as  he  scuffled  and  scrambled  round  the 
Ice  between  tbe  ai4«-d»*amp  and  the 
skating  instmctor.  He  never  learned 
to  skate,  and  I  sometimes  longed  to 
give  him  a  band  when  I  encountered 
him  In  my  "off-duty"  moments  on  the 
Ice.  But  this  etiquette  forbade,  apart 
from  tbe  risk  of  giving  htan  a  fall. 
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On  mMt  flue  days  I  accompanied  the- 
Habaranl  on  her  morning  walks.  In 
thick  boota.  and  wltb  ber  mri  tncked 
np  under  a  Heavy  tweed  cloak,  abc 
woDld  tnid^  for  mllea  In  tbe  snow. 
Bometlmea  we  bad  aaotber  walk  la 
tbe  afternoon,  but  more  often  ahe 
would  reat  after  luucb.  Unless  tbey 
had  Tiaitora  I  was  seldom  In  attend- 
ance at  meala — when  I  was,  the  ordl- 
nai7  hotel  tare  was  oEFered  me  In  case 
I  preferred  it  to  theirs,  but  I  used  to 
fClTe  private  orders  on  my  own  part 
tliat  no  form  of  beef  or  pork  should 
be  bnraght  to  me  at  tbelr  table,  and 
no  wine.  On  the  latter  point  tbere  was 
not  the  same  restriction  of  courtesy, 
but  a  stronger  one  of  reason,  since  the 
men  of  the  party  were  only  too  ready 
to  make  Kngllsh  guests  an  excuse  for 
breaking  their  own  laws  Ui  respect  of 
fermented  llquota,  and  I  would  not 
have  tbelr  loss  of  caste  on  my  con- 
science. My  chief  duty  was  to  keep 
the  Mataanol  amnaed  as  far  as  mlgbt 
be;  ahe  liked  trying  different  kinds  oT 
needlework — I  taught  bei  knitting  and 
the  t>^lnnlng  of  pillow  lace.  For  a 
whole  week  ahe  made  a  serious  effort 
to  tean  French  with  me,  and  was  a 
moat  quick  and  Indnstrlons  pupil.  But 
she  waa  tired  of  evcrythlog  in  turn. 
and  new  fancies  followed  each  other 
with  bewildering  frequency.  Inci- 
dentally I  drew  her  out,  and  listened 
for  hours  to  her  ideas  of  things  and 
people,  ber  experiences  of  life,  and  de- 
ductions therefrom,  which  revealed 
much  of  the  curious  upside-down  mode 
of  tboaght  of  the  Eastern,  mixed  with 
the  eternal  femlDlnc  of  Instinct  and 
Irapaiae- 

If  the  Maharaja  Joined  us  In  onr 
walka,  I  (ell  to  the  rear  with  the  aide- 
ie-oamp.  The  presence  of  a  second- 
rate  Frenchman  In  the  last  capacity 
pnscled  me  at  Qrat— the  explanation  of 
thia  and  other  things  I  did  not  onder- 
stand  transpired  by  degrees.  These 
Hlndn  royalties  were  playing  truant. 


They  had  been  given  the  plainest  hints 
to  remain  in  their  own  country  and  do 
their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
they  still  nominally  belong;  the  Vice- 
roy had  Intimated  his  Intention  of  In- 
cluding their  capital  la  the  progress  of 
bis  autumn  tour;  It  was  even  whiapered 
that  they  might  be  honored  by  the 
presence  of  a  still  more  augnst  guest, 
but  to  all  theae  suggestionB  the  Maha- 
raja turned  a  deaf  ear.  His  suscepti- 
bilities bHd  been  bnrt  st  the  last  State 
function  he  had  attraided,  he  was  not 
to  be  cajoled  by  a  minor  decoration  or 
L-oerced  by  veiled  threate  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sovereign  power.  He 
would  assert  his  Independence,  and 
travel  when  and  where  the  spirit 
moved  him,  and  bis  attitude  had  the 
Maharanl's  warm  applanae  and  sympa- 
thy. She,  In  fact,  waa  the  livelier 
rebel  of  the  two,  for  in  addition  to  her 
keen  resentment  of  the  alight — real  or 
Imaginary— offered  to  her  husband,  she 
bad  a  lemlolne  grudge  of  ber  own 
against  the  Viceregal  Court  But  that 
as  Rudyard  Kipling  says.  Is  another 
atory. 

And  BO  they  set  out  for  Burope  like 
a  pair  of  disobedient  children,  exulting 
In  the  defiance  of  authority,  and  an- 
ticipating much  amusement  from  their 
semi-Incognito  travels,  unhampered  by 
tho  protective  viKllance  of  an  English 
sUff.  For  since  they  went  without 
leave,  no  official  notice  could  i>e  teken 
or  their  movemeutB.  The  dlsagrceablea, 
to  Orientals  of  tbelr  rank,  that  were 
bound  to  ensue  In  the  absence  of  official 
re<.'ognltion.  were  undreamt  at  until 
they  occurred.  If  a  crowned  bead  irf 
Europe  chooses,  for  bis  own  amuse- 
ment to  travel  In  a  modest  coronet  or 
even  less  sssnmlng  head-gear,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  chance  of  unwelcome 
recognition  to  prevent  him  from  stay- 
ing at  wbateVMT  hotel  be  may  prefer. 
In  any  country  where  hotels  are  to  be 
found.  But  a  dark  skin  requires  an 
cfllclal  passport  in  I'arls  and  Vlenns. 
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If  not  la  Loadon,  and  wltbout  It  tlie 
L'nlted  State*  Is  a  land  to  avoid.  A 
very  short  experience  was  enongh  to 
prove  that  aome  mlnlmam  of  BDropean 
eacort  waa  Indlapenaable,  bnt  Qotblng 
would  Induce  the  Mnbaraja  to  an>)y 
to  the  India  Office  la  hia  difficulty.  Bo 
tie  picked  up  a  atra;  Frenchman — how 
or  where  I  never  discovered,  and  the 
MabaranI  begged  various  Engllih  ac- 
qualntancee — Including  her  stepaon's 
young  tutcff,  to  recommend  her  a  ladf- 
-  In-waltlug.  She  was  offered  a  bewil- 
dering number  Immediately,  and  de- 
termined to  try  aa  many  of  them  as 
possible,  each  for  a  month  In  turn.  Her 
experiences,  to  Judge  from  a  few  sto- 
ries told  to  me,  would  make  an  amua- 
mg  book,  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to 
write  It  All  thia,  I  need  hardly  say, 
I  gathered  by  degrees,  and  knowing 
BOmetblng  of  tbe  Blost — though  more  of 
Mahommedans  than  HIndue— I  could 
eympathlae  on  some  points,  discount 
undue  blttemeea,  and  to  some  extent 
understand  thetr  feellnge.  The  native 
frlnces  of  India  bare  often  been  com- 
pared to  hothouse  plants,  things  arti- 
ficially preserved  from  the  rude  winds 
of  Heaven.  Our  strong  suseraln  power 
aheltere  ttiem  from  tbe  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  thereby,  while  It  undoubt- 
edly saves  the  majority  from  l>eine 
swept  away,  deprives  them  of  the 
strength  that  comes  by  fighting  for  life, 
lu  return  for  the  protection  of  England, 
tttey  most  needs  accept  her  tutelage, 
and  though  they  do  bo  for  tbe  moat 
part  with  a  good  grace,  the  leadlng- 
atrlngs  ore  Irksome  at  times.  Criti- 
cism of  our  methods,  and  discontent 
with  tbem,  are  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  on  their  part,  and  that  friction,  wbcn 
It  arises,  is  secretly  fostered  by  our 
enemies  in  and  outside  of  India,  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  rest  of  the  snlte  conslated  of  the 
Uaharaja'a  half-brother,  who  acted  aa 
courier  and  genera)  factotum,  a  Hindu 
doctor,  two  aecretarlea,  one  of  them  a 


Brahman,  aod  a  few  servants.  The 
doctor  was  a  typical  Babu,  possessed 
of  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  Hngllsta,  an 
aatonisbing  flow  of  language,  and  was 
always  ready  to  pour  out  a  flood  of 
cheap  sedition  to  an  audience  of  two 
or  three  ladies  and  the  sympathetic 
FreDcbman,  who  would  applaud  any 
abuse  of  "perSde  Albion,"  but  bla  elo- 
quence was  speedily  quenched  by  a  lit- 
tle chaff.  The  revolutionary  utter- 
ancea  of  the  Babu  tribe  and  thetr  news- 
papers (some  of  which  the  doctor  would 
read  aloud,  tranalating  tliem  for  my 
benefit)  are  not  to  be  taken  very  serl- 
ously,  and  In  this  case  were  chlefiy  alg- 
nlflcant  as  showing  the  reflection  of 
sympathy  In  the  mind  of  the  master 
whom  It  waa  tbe  doctor's  main  business 
in  life  to  please.  On  one  occasion,  af- 
ter Uatening  to  an  Impaasloned  article, 
taken  from  tbe  vernacular,  ou  tbe  fu- 
ture of  "United  India"  when  it  had 
"thrown  off  the  alien  yoke,"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  Maharaja  what  be 
really  tbougbt  about  It,  and  what  bt 
supposed  would  happen  If  ev«7  Eng- 
llEbman  left  India  to-morrow. 

"We  should  do  very  well,"  broke  In 
tbe  HaharanI,  with  a  toaa  of  her  head. 
"We  ahould  all  be  at  each  other's 
throats."  said  the  Maharaja  placidly, 
"and  the  strongeat  would  take  every- 
thing." 

"The  time  la  not  yet  ripe,"  put  In  the 
doctor  officiously,  "we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  stand  alone,  but  when  all 
classes  are  anfficlently  educated " 

"Tlou  talk  too  much,  doctor,"  aald  hia 
master;  "you  can  be  very  brave  ber? 
In  Europe,  but  If  war  came  where 
would  you  be?" 

Tbe  wretched  little  physician  cringed, 
with  a  deprecating  smile. 

"No,"  the  Maharaja  continued  sadly, 
"we  have  forgotten  bow  to  rule,  we 
are  only  puppets  now,  and  can  do  noth- 
ing without  permlasloa.  All  la  by  (v- 
der  of  the  Viceroy  and  Us  Gonndl; 
bow  should  we  know  bow  to  rule  our- 
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selves,  we  are  a   conquered  people?" 

"But  If  It  Is  Klamet  that  n  wblte 
race  should  rule  In  India,  would  you 
not  rather  It  was  the  Bngltsb  than  an- 
other European  Power?"  I  aaked,  en- 
deaverlng  to  soften  the  bitterness  of 
his  cDuclusloa.  I  saw  glances  ex- 
changed between  the  four,  the  Maha- 
raja, his  brother,  the  Uaharaul,  and 
the  doctor. 

"You  Bnglish  think  yourselree  supe- 
rior to  all  the  world,"  said  the  Uaha- 
raul half-mallciouslj;  "but  In  what  are 
yon  better?" 

"We  have  a  better  reputation  for  the 
art  of  goTerument  than  most,"  1  re- 
turned, with  perhaps  pardonable  Jingo- 
lam.  "What  other  nation  could  re- 
l>l8ce  our  Indian  Civil  Service?" 

"India  demands  a  Native  Adminis- 
tration," said  tbe  Irrepressible  Unbu; 
"vby  should  she  not  have  it?" 

I  did  not  want  to  be  ungenerous, 
but  he  really  seemed  the  native  Press 
Incarnate,  and  as  such  deserved  a 
snub.  "If  70U  had  a  case  to  be  tried," 
I  retorted,  anHwerlug  him  In  Eastern 
fashion  with  another  questloa,  "would 
you  sooner  bring  It  before  an  Bogllsb- 
man  or  a  native  magistrate?"  Be  hesi- 
tated. "You  might  have  to  give  jour 
coDHtrymau  a  present  before  be  at- 
tended to  70U,  whereas  you  would  not 
dare  to  offer  the  poorest  Englishman  a 
bribe.  Is  It  not  true?"  I  demanded, 
appealing  to  the  other  men.  The  Ma- 
haraja nodded,  hts  brother  made  an  af- 
dnnadve  click. 

"It  Is  true,"  said  the  latter,  "the  Bng- 
llsh  ore  Just,  and  in  that  lies  their 
strength."  It  was  a  curious  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  man  who  hlmseir 
took  his  "squeeze"  from  every  hotel 
bill. 

"Your  ways  may  be  very  (rood  for 
an  Englishman,"  said  the  MaharnnI, 
"but  w«  like  our  own  better.  And  the 
|toc«  pe<q>le  also  like  tbem  better." 
And  this  Is  Indeed  the  difficulty,  that 
most  of  tbem  at  heart  prefer  to  be 


ground  down  by  rulers  of  their  own 
blood,  than  to  live  under  the  sway  of 
the  most  beneficent  alten. 

"What  Is  the  use  of  discussion?"  said 
the  Maharaja,  "the  English  are  rulera 
of  India,  and  will  remain  so  In  onr  day, 
and  our  sons'  day.  For  the  most  port 
they  are  wise,  but  sometimes  they  do 
not  understand,  and  do  harm  when 
they  think  to  do  good,  and  so  our  peo- 
ple suffer  hardships.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, these  tamattms,  of  which  there 
have  been  too  many  of  late  years.  In- 
dia 1b  b  poor  country,  yet  look  what  we 
are  forced  to  spend,  we  native  Princes, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  on  these  dis- 
plays. The  Delhi  Durbar  cost  us  many 
lukhs  of  rupees,  more  tha&  I  can  connt; 
and  now  this  Royal  visit,  what  will  it 
not  cost  in  festivals?  And  all  the 
while  the  poor  people  are  starving  by 
the  hundred.  You  ask  why  we  do 
these  things  on  such  a  lavish  scale;  It 
Is  expected  of  us  that  we  follow  tradi- 
tion and  entertain  magnificently.  We 
cannot  afford  It,  and  our  people  are 
taxed  to  supply  the  money  until  often 
they  sell  all  that  they  have  to  the 
moneylender,  even  their  seed-grain. 
Yes.  we  are  fools  to  do  it,  but  It  Is  our 
pride;  we  will  not  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  It.  Just  as  the  poor  rj/ot,  wbo 
has  no  food  to  give  hie  wife  and  chil- 
dren, will  wax  his  moustache  before  be 
goes  out,  and  put  a  grain  of  rice  on 
It,  that  his  neighbors  may  say  he  has 
been  eating  pitlau,  so  we  pretend  we 
are  rich,  and  it  does  not  matter  bow 
much  we  spend.  It  is  said  that  these 
durbars  and  these  Royal  tours  are  for 
tbe  pleasure  of  the  people  of  India;  all 
that  tbey  mean  to  the  masses  of  India 
la  that  tbey  have  to  pay  heavier  taxes. 
Do  they  care  that  one  of  the  English 
gentlemen  who  drive  past  tbem  Is  the 
future  King  and  Emperor?  Let  tbem. 
feel  some  good  from  bl>  coming,  then 
they  win  care.  It  was  the  old  custom 
In  India  that  whenever  the  ruler  went 
about  his  kingdom,  he  gave  some  good 
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tblog  to  the  place  be  vlaited,  or  be 
llgbtened  the  taxes.  Now,  If  Bome  por- 
tion oC  the  Bait-tax  conld  be  remitted  in 
honor  of  the  Prince's  vlalt,  then  the 
poor  people  would  feel  and  anderstand 
that  It  waB  the  son  of  the  great  King. 
As  It  1b,  thej  only  know  that  their  bur- 
dens are  beavler  in  order  that  the  great 
people  may  feast." 

"Surely  these  things  could  be  repre- 
sented to  the  Viceroy,  or  even  to  the 
King  himself?  Why  does  your  High- 
ness sot  do  so?"  I  asked. 

Hie  Mabaiaja  shrugged  bis  shoul- 
ders.  "I  am  in  what  70a  call  *bot 
water,'  "  said  he;  "how  should  any  one 
listen  to  me?" 

There  were  days  when  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  altnatlon  outweighed  all 
else,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
suddenly  thrust  into  an  opera-boulle. 
It  which  I  was  a  trifle  uncertain  of  my 
part.  The  Maharaja  would  be  seized 
with  a  new  luBplradon  for  renovatiog 
bis  State  on  Western  models,  such,  for 
loitance,  as  an  idea  of  establishing 
country-houses  as  seen  in  Bngland,  and 
their  customs  into  his  Indian  domain. 
He  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Country  IAf« 
illustrated  series,  depicting  a  number 
of  well-known  houses,  and  chose  out 
those  that  pleased  him,  getting  me  to 
draw  rough  grouod-plans  of  a  few  that 
I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with. 
These  sketches  and  pictures  were  sent 
off  to  his  Court  architect  with  aiiec- 
Uons  to  prepare  designs  end  estimates 
for  their  erection,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  question  me  minutely — a  sec- 
retary laboriously  recording  my  replies 
— on  the  routine  of  English  country 
life,  the  bouseltold  detailB,  and  the  eti- 
quette of  visits.  This  last  particularly 
interested  him,  because  be  said,  "For 
political  purposes  such  Tlslts  might  be 
very  useful."  "Let  us  be(^n  at  the  be- 
ginning." be  said,  like  a  child  that 
wants  a  story  told  blm;  "when  the 
guests  have  been  chosen  for  a  party, 
who  wrttea  the  luTltaUonsr'      i  told 


him  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  we 
went  through  every  detail  from  that 
point.  When  it  came  to  tlie  accommo- 
dation to  be  offered  to  each  guest,  he 
seemed  surprised  that  tliey  sbould  not 
be  given  private  slttlng-romns.  "How 
can  they  see  each  other  alone,  U  they 
wlab  to  talk?"  I  told  blm  that  oppor- 
tunlflea  for  private  conversatlMi  were 
seldom  lacking  when  wanted,  and  we 
passed  on  to  the  programme  of  an  or- 
dlnarr  "shoot,"  or  Saturday  to  Uonday 
party.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling 
Kaateni  laws  of  courtesy  with  modem 
ways  cropped  up  here  and  there.  What 
waa  to  be  done  if  one  of  the  guests  did 
not  want  to  aboot  or  hunt,  or  go  to 
church,  as  Um  case  might  be?  Was 
the  host  obliged  to  rematai  wttk  Um? 
No,  he  was  left  at  home  with  the  la- 
dles, such  as  might  be  Indoors.  But 
if  he  had  not  wanted  to  hunt  or  shoot, 
he  would  not  have  come.  As  lor  go- 
ing to  church,  I  explained  that  a  week- 
end visit  did  not  necessarily  entail  any 
obligation  in  that  respect 

"You  are  not  obliged  to  do  anything, 
it  seems — you  Just  please  yourselves:  It 
must  be  very  pleasant" 

"It  can  be  pleasant,"  1  agreed. 

"But  I  fear  it  mlgbt  not  Improve  the 
morality  of  my  upper  classes,"  he  con- 
cluded, and  there  the  subject  drt^ped. 
1  never  heard  whether  designs  tor 
those  Elizabethan  mansions  saw  the 
light  of  day,  or  whether  the  Habara- 
Ja's  court  ever  wrestled  with  the  rules 
laid  down  for  Informal  entertainments 
in  the  country.  But,  like  the  Maha- 
raja. I  tremble  for  the  results,  It  tbey 
did. 

On  another  occasion  it  waa  resolved 
to  insUtnte  an  Order  of  Merit  in  the 

State  of  ,  of  which  the  Msharaja 

sbould  be  the  Grand  Master,  his  aoiu 
knights  of  the  first  rank,  oUier  rela- 
tives, and  Ministers  of  the  State  Bboald 
be  in  the  second,  and  Aasodates  tblrd. 
The  natnre  of  the  services  to  be  thns 
rewarded  were  not  spedfled,  the  deco- 
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ratloD  was  to  be  bestowed  at  the 
Prince's  pleasare.  One  of  the  best  Jew- 
ellers in  Swltserland  was  sent  for,  aiul 
In  due  course  aabmltted  hie  deslgoa,  of 
which  the  one  aelected  waa  compara- 
tively simple;  the  Uabaraja's  mono- 
gram on  an  oval  of  colored  enamel, 
set  ronnd  with  rays  of  stones  to  match 
those  In  which  the  letters  were  set. 
The  Grand  Master's  badtce  was  to  be 
entirely  of  dlamoads,  those  tof  the 
flrat  rank  set  with  emeralds  and  small 
biUUanta,  Cor  the  second,  rubles  and 
rose  diamonds,  for  the  third  the  mono- 
gram In  pearls,  but  no  rays-  to  the 
medoL 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Ma- 
barsJs'B  "starving  people"  when  I  was 
shown  these  pretty  toys.  "What  will 
your  Chancellor  of  the  Bzcheiiuer  say 
to  these,  yonr  Highness?"  I  veatnred 
to  ask.  The  Maharsja  laughed,  -  his 
ublQnitons  brother  wagged  bis  bead, 
"^hoee  who  receive  them  will  doubt- 
less pa;  fees,"  be  suggested.  Per- 
haps they  will,  but  how  expensive  It 
win  be  to  "acquire  merit"  In  the  State 
of . 

Another  Incident  brought  out  the  bet- 
ter side,  the  innate  courtesy  of  the  Ori- 
ental. The  Bogllsh  church  was  In 
need  of  funds,  aod  some  of  the  visitors 
got  up  an  entertainment  to  collect  the 
money.  A  subscription  was  also 
opened,  to  which  the  Maharaja  con- 
trlbnted  haadBomely.  When  the  rather 
'  Ill-mannered  young  paraon  who  acted 
as  treasurer  approached  him  with,  "1 
sappoee  we  mustn't  ask  yoti  for  any- 
thing," he  replied.  In  his  soft,  purring 
voice:  "Though  we  are  only  poor 
heathen,  we  ore  very  glad  to  give  to 
those  who  do  good."  It  was  said  with 
a  laugh  that  dissolved  any  awkward- 
ness, and  the  Haharaja,  In  addition  to 
his  present,  took  tickets  for  the  the- 
atricals for  himself  and  all  his  suite. 
It  was  a  singularly  poor  penormance, 
aad  I  blushed  for  my  fellow  country 
people  who  could  mahc  meh  an  exhibi- 


tion of  themselves.  But  the  Hindu 
pnr^,  led  by  the  Maharaja  and  Maha- 
ranl,  applauded  every  scene  warmly. 
It  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  that  the 
poor  little  Prince,  bored  to  distraction, 
aald  In  a  whisper:  "Will  they  think  It 
rade  if  I  go  ont?  If  so,  I  will  stay." 
I  assured  him  no  offence  could  possibly 
be  taken,  and  be  slipped  away.  Bnt 
his  wife  murmured  to  me  in  an  under- 
tone: "We  will  wait  for  the  end,  tor 
they  have  taken  so  mach  trouble." 
And  she  even  congratulated  the  per- 
formers In  her  most  charming  manner 
afterwarda,  little  as  they  deserved  it. 

There  is  an  obvious  Inconsistency  be- 
tween the  antagonism  the  Maharaja 
and  his  wife  displayed  towards  English 
rule  and  Isstltutiona,  and  their  anxiety 
to  have  their  children  educated  In  Bug- 
land.  They  had  English  tutors  and 
governesses  for  them  In  India  until 
they  were  of  sn  age  to  be  brought  to 
Europe,  and  at  the  time  t  speak  of,  the 
hebvpresumptlve,  the  Maharaja's  son 
by  a  former  marriage,  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Maharanl's  eldest  child,  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  was  at  Harrow,  the 
second  at  school  at  Geneva  in  chat^ 
of  his  English  tutor,  and  the  two 
youngest,  a  boy  and  girl,  were  estab- 
lished at  Eastbourne,  with  a  nurse  and 
governess,  snd  attended  classes  at  pri- 
vate schools.  I  asked  why  this  was 
done,  and  the  Maharaja's  answer  was 
characteristic. 

"I  have  seen  In  my  time  many  Rajas 
deprived  of  their  power  becanse  of 
their  Incompetence,"  said  he,  "and  I 
have  determined  that  this  shall  not  be 
the  case  with  my  sons.  They  atiall 
learn  all  the  things  that  Bngllahmen 
learn;  they  shall  go  to  yonr  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  have  the  same 
chance  aa  Englishmen." 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  point  out 
that  they  could  never  have  the  same 
chance  as  the  sons  of  the  average  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  since  they  started  hand- 
icapped by  hereditary  unfitness  for  the 
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liberty  oC  Bngllsb  boya,  and  with  the 
eternal  bar  of  race  between  them  and 
their  schooUellows.  I  only  naked  what 
they  thought  ol  the  imperial  Cadet 
Ompa,  and  other  auch  recent  Institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  lodlaa 
youtbs  of  the  upper  clnsses  in  thelr 
own  country.  "They  learn  nothing 
there  except  drill,"  was  the  answer, 
"they  become  a  very  ornamental  fea- 
ture of  the  Viceroy's  suite,  but  I  do  not 
choose  it  for  my  sons." 

This  may  or  may  not  have  l)eeii  ii 
small  ebullition  of  private  rancor — 
personally  1  think  it  was. 

Incidentally  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
sacceflfllon  In  the  Native  States  la  sel- 
dom fixed.  The  heir  Is  nominated  by 
the  ruler,  or,  In  some  Hmdu  States,  by 
the  Brahmana — always  of  course  with 
the  consent  of  the  Viceroy  in  Council. 
This  arrangement  leaves  the  door  open, 
an  may  be  imagined,  to  an  endleas 
amount  of  Jealousy,  heart-burning,  and 
Intrigue,  but  the  law  of  primogeniture 
does  not  answer  with  Asiatics  as  with 

One  day  the  Mubaraul  had  her  baud 
read  by  an  amateur  palmist  In  the  ho- 
tel, and  was  told  she  was  the  mother  of 
u  BOD  who  would  be  famous.  This 
pleased  her  Immensely,  especially  us  It 
coincided  with  the  predictions  of  her 
horoscope,  which  she  told  me  hod  been 
cast  when  she  was  about  ten  yeai-s  old 
some  time  before  her  betrothal.  One 
can  Imagine  the  precocious  Indian 
child,  listening  eagerly  to  the  prophecy 
concerning  the  destinies  of  the  son  who 
should  be  bom  to  her  In  years  to  come. 
tfbe  would  talk  to  me  by  the  hour  some- 
times of  her  early  days,  when  she  and 
her  five  slaters  ployed  together  within 
the  walls  of  her  old  home,  then  of  the 
separatlona,  as  each  married,  and  how 
when  her  own  turn  came,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  she  wept  bo  bitterly  that  her 
mother  entreated  leave  to  go  with  her 
to  the  Maharaja's  palace,  but  waa  not 
allowed  to  remain  very  long. 


Then  I  beard  of  her  Journey  to  Eu- 
rope in  tlie  year  following  that  of  her 
marriage,  18ST,  of  her  terror  and  shy- 
ness In  the  strange  land  that  made  the 
Jubilee  festivities  more  alarming  than 
enjoyable.  She  dwelt  on  the  kindness 
of  the  "Great  Queen"  as  she  called  her, 
and  spoke  of  her  with  touching  aBec- 
tlon  and  respect 

"She  was  so  kind  that  I  was  not 
frightened  any  more,"  said  she,  in  de- 
scribing her  first  visit  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  "Mrs.  E.  (the  Political  Agent's 
wEfp)  went  with  me  to  translate,  tor 
then  I  only  spoke  Maratbl,  and  the 
Queen  said,  'Vou  must  try  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, so  that  the  next  time  you  come, 
you  can  speak  to  me  youraelf.'  And 
her  volL-e  was  very  sweet,  and  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  learn  at  once,  and 
I  worked  very  bard.  And  ten  yeara 
after,  when  I  saw  the  Que^i  again,  she 
said.  'I  am  glad  you  have  learnt  to 
speak  Bngllsb  so  well.'  And  she  knew 
how  many  children  1  had,  and  that  I 
had  been  very  HI,  she  forgot  nothing," 
aald  the  Maharanl,  content  overspread- 
ing her  face  at  the  remembrance.  "I 
saw  her  once  again,"  she  continued, 
"only  a  few  weeka  before  she  died,  and 
she  still  remembered  me.  She  sent  for 
me  to  see  her,  and  I  went  alone,  with- 
out the  Maharaja.  The  Queen  talked 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  who  was  there,  said  to 
me  that  we  must  come  away,  for  the 
Queen  was  very  soon  tired.  Then  1 
knew  that  she  could  not  live  long,  and 
In  six  weeks  She  died,  and  I  grieved 
very  much.  Never  again  shall  we  see 
such  a  Great  Queen." 

After  her  glimpse  of  the  big  world 
and  Its  gaieties,  the  secluded  extstmce 
of  a  purdah  nashin,  seemed  very  Intoler- 
able to  the  Maharanl.  She  perauaded 
her  husband,  although  she  could  not 
have  much  social  amusement  In  her 
own  country,  to  allow  her  some  out- 
door puraulta.  He  let  her  ride,  and 
being  eager  to  learn,  and,  astonishing 
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to  relate,  not  in  the  least  nervous, 
•he  soon  became  an  excellent  horse- 
women. Sbe  alwa^B  rode  astride,  and 
attired  In  a  divided  skirt,  and  veiled  to 
tbe  eyes,  sbe  accompanied  the  Maha- 
raja In  hf>  morning  gallt^s.  It 
amaaed  him  to  have  her  company,  and 
she  next  learnt  to  shoot,  and  would  go 
ont  with  him  after  dock  and  pigeon. 
By  tbe  time  1  knew  her,  her  ambition 
was  to  sboot  a  tiger,  and  while  we 
were  In  London  she  had  a  rifle  built  tor 
berself  for  the  purpose.  These  amuae- 
ments  relieved  tbe  monotony  of  her 
days,  a  monotony  she  described  to  me 
with  lively  eloqneace  as  sbe  saw  it  In 
the  lot  of  many  of  her  friends  and  re- 
lations. 

"They  have  nothing  to  do,  very  lit- 
tle to  think  of,  and  perhaps  no  one  to 
speak  to  but  servants  all  the  day  long, 
tbey  cannot  go  out,  and  It  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  one  comes  to  see  tbem. 
Think  of  it." 

She  went  on  to  describe  bow  some 
took  refuge  in  religion,  became  Mcotet, 
endangered  their  lives  by  the  severity 
of  their  s^f-imposed  fasts,  and  spent 
whole  days  In  prayeri  She  spoke  of 
matters  of  religion  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  Incrednlity.  Tbe  Habaraja 
and  his  brother  were  professedly  and 
practically  materlallsta,  and  >o  she 
kept  her  own  beliefs,  wbatever  they 
may  have  be^i,  to  herself,  and  showed 
a  wide  toleration  that  verged  on  Indif- 
ference towards  those  of  her  neighbors, 
but  at  the  same  time,  scrupulously 
avoided  offending  any  prejudices  they 
chanced  to  exhibit 

H«r  comments,  however,  ou  discrep- 
ancies between  profession  and  practice 
were  canetic.  In  speaking  of  West- 
em  marriage  laws  one  day.  she  said 
that  they  undoubtedly  put  women  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  did 
HlndD  or  Uataommedaa  customs.  "But 
then,"  she  added  cyoically.  "marriage 
does  sot  count  for  very  much  with 
yon."       I  ventured  politely  to  demur. 


"Oh,  no,"  sbe  retorted,  "look  around 
you.  If  yon  see  a  man  talking  to  a 
lady,  skating  with  her,  dancing  with 
her,  you  may  be  sure  they  ere  not  hus- 
band and  wife.  Perhaps  be  Is  going 
to  many  her,  but  afterwards — be  is  al- 
ways with  other  ladles,  sbe,  la  always 
with  otber  men."  I  tried  to  explain 
that  oar  customs  and  social  duties  do 
not  allow  of  husband  and  wife  being 
always  together;  but  sbe  could  not 
reconcile  this  with  her  conceptlou  of 
domestic  bliss.  Her  view  of  social  re- 
latione was  thoroughly  Oriental;  iu 
spite  of  having  some  acquaintance  with 
tbe  Western  world,  she  Judged  all 
things  by  the  low  standard  of  Baatem 
morality,  and  her  inferences  startled 
me.  If  snch  are  the  conclusions  of  tbe 
Indian  upper  classes,  what  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Ignorant  musses  likely  to  be 
of  their  white  rulers? 

And  yet,  white  she  condemned  our 
freedom  of  intercourse,  she  hankered 
after  It  herself,  and  nothing  delljftted 
her  more  than  a  chat  with  an  English- 
man— a  pleasure  that,  on  bis  part,  tbe 
Maharaja  seldom  permitted  ber.  And, 
with  all  her  philosophy  as  to  the  lati- 
tude to  be  granted  to  masculine  fratl^, 
she  was  tearfully  Jealous  on  occasion. 
Sbe  said  one  day,  rather  sadly,  "A  wife 
must  always  very  mucb  forgive."  And 
that,  no  donbt,  constituted  In  her  edu- 
cation tbe  whole  duty  of  woman. 

Uy  term  of  attendance  was  length- 
ened to  three  months,  end  might  have 
lasted  longer  If  urgent  private  affairs 
bad  not  obliged  me  to  go  home. 

It  was  sn  Interesting  episode,  and 
one  that  gave  much  material  for  reflec- 
tion. Is  our  mte  In  India  really  se- 
cured, as  we  are  so  often  told,  by  the 
grateful  loyalty  of  the  subject  races,  or 
are  we  hated,  as  the  Babu  tribe  whis- 
pers behind  our  backs?  Becent  agita- 
tion In  Bengal  and  elsewhere  throws 
some  light  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Tbe  effete  races  are  our  ene- 
inlGS.  the  HtmnK  ones  our  friends — so 
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long  aa  we  show  oimelvea  atroi^. 
And  that  iB  where  the  moral  Ilea.  We 
ehonltl  do  better  often,  for  our  own 
proaperlty.  If  we  let  the  laws  of  oa- 
tare  take  their  course,  and  sweep 
away  the  unflt,  but  for  our  honor  we 
cannot  We  have  IntMrlted  our  re- 
aponaibUIt;  and  must  keep  It.  We  can- 
not, tf  we  wonld,  reinstate  those  rulers 
who,  tlirongb  their  own  or  thetr  par- 
ents' sins,  are  Incapable  of  holding  the 
reins  of  power;  we  cannot  create  In  the 
weak  BengaU  the  aplrlt  of  nprlghtneas 
bj  wtilch  alone  a  republic  stands. 
Those  whom  we  protect  we  must  rule, 
and  It  is  not  to  be  tielleved  that  the 
dislnteieated  toll,  ttie  brare  seif-sacrl- 
flce.  the  tires  tliat  bare  been  given  by 
many  of  the  flower  of  our  race  to  ea- 
tabllsb  Justice  and  peace  In  India, 
shoDld  hare  been  spent  in  vain.      And 

n«  NatlOMl  Bnliw. 


yet  so  mncb  is  lost  by  the  vulgar  airo- 
gance  of  the  few.  Such  Incidenia  aa 
occur  too  often  when  a  crowd  of  pleaa- 
ure-seeklng  tourists  ruslies  out  to  India 
for  some  pageant,  and  treats  the  native 
Princes  at  best  as  "part  of  tbe  sliow," 
do  untold  harm.  We  live  In  a  vnlgar 
age,  but  let  us  not  be  more  vulgar  than 
we  can  help.  "India,"  to  quote  the 
Maharaja  once  more,  "remalna  on- 
changed  at  heart  tor  c^itnrles.  Onr 
nncestors  reigned  ow  civilized  king- 
doms when  England  was  covered  with 
Jungle  and  peopled  with  savages.  And 
it  will  be  the  same  when  Buglaod  has 
paaaed  away  and  ia  forgotten." 

Perhapa  so,  but  the  traces  of  our 
rule  will  survive,  and  In  the  traditions 
of  .that  far  hereafter  will  be  an  indeli- 
ble record  of  the  aspect  in  which  oth- 
ers see  ua  to-day. 

JfiKtred/i 
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Prom  one  end  of  Boronach  to  tbe 
other  there  was  little  talbed  of  but  the 
meeting  in  tbe  Carran  acboolhouBe. 
Tbe  people  were  In  a  ferment  of  ex- 
citement over  It.  Sandy  MorrlBon's 
shop  was  constantly  filled  with  men 
discussing  it, — arguing  hotly  over  it. 
At  the  bar  of  the  Inn  It  was  tbe  same, 
only  that  the  discussions  were  more 
aolKj,  and  tbe  u^umeots  came  once 
at  least  to  blows;  and  over  at  the  pier, 
where  the  goods  ttf  last  steamer  were 
tieing  carted  away,  carters  and  others 
lit  th^  pipes,  and,  sitting  upon  barrels 
or  leaning  against  trusses  of  bay, 
wUled  away  the  time  with  the  same 
absorbing  topic.  Feeling  was  hot  in 
favor  of  Angus  Bard  in  what  be  bad 
said.  CoUd  Stewart  was  no  fit  person 
to  represent  Boronach.  Tbe  past  that 
bad  been  brought  so  vividly  before  tbe 
minds  of  tbe  people  Qlletl  them  with 


fnry  against  the  Stewarts,  and  this, 
added  to  the  representations  by  the 
more  extreme  party  amongst  the  agita- 
tors, led  to  wild  words  against  proprie- 
tors and  tbetr  agents.  When  Uttle 
Cathal  counselled  tbe  men  of  Bcko- 
nacb  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Irish 
and  come  to  deeds  Instead  of  talking, 
his  remarks  were  received  with  some 
acclamation.  Tbe  naturally  quiet, 
law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people  bad 
been  roused  to  danger-point  by  tales  of 
old  wrongs  and  constant  recital  vt 
present  bardBhljpa. 

Tbe  old  one-armed  Sergeant,  with  bis 
aery  blue  eyes  alight,  was  Colln's  firm- 
est advocate.  He  was  vexed  to  his 
heart  over  tbe  Bard's  action,  almost 
in  despair  over  the  new  turn  In  events. 
"Angus  Grant  Is  tbe  people's  friend," 
aald  he.  "He  is  the  Bard,  he  has  tbe 
gift,  and  he  is  the  Inst  person  that 
should  be  among  us  evemow.  We 
want  a  plain  sensible  man,  like  the 
maa  Augns  Is  for  throwing  overboard. 
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The  Bard  ie  like  a  piper  playing  a 
marcb  la  a  mlat  It  la  a  very  Una 
piping,  and  It  nlll  pipe  as  Into  a  very 
fine  bog  before  be'a  done  of  it" 

The  agent  of  tbe  League,  Mr. 
H'PheTBon,  waa  conalderably  out  oC 
temper  ov«r  the  baalneaa.  The  bod  of 
a  very  popular  landlord  waa  likely  to 
stand  In  the  ConaerratlTe  Interest.  He 
would  get  a  good  deal  of  support  in 
Port  Brran,  and  the  League  had  looked 
to  Bnronach  to  weigh  down  the  scale 
with  certainty  on  the  other  side.  An- 
gus had  now  aplit  up  hla  own  party, 
and  as  he  had  a  great  name  throughout 
the  whole  district,  his  opposition  waa 
Id  danger  of  driving  the  polltlca]  ship 
upon  the  rocks.  Mr.  MTbravon  bad 
-  lived  long  enough  In  tbe  South  to  be 
BOflMwfaat  out  ot  patience  with  Hik  ar- 
gumenta  that  had  the  greatest  force 
among  the  people.  Had  they  favored 
tbe  election  of  the  League'a  candidate, 
he  would  not  have  disdained  to  make 
nae  of  them,  beli^  a  mere  political 
back  with  opinions,  but  In  the  circum- 
stances he  found  them  a  parcel  of  old 
wLrea'  BuperatltloDS.  Tbe  fnlfllment 
of  tbe  fatal  prophecy  concerning  Hr. 
Alexander's  descendants  had  seized  on 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  Some 
old  women  bad  pointed  out  tbe  connec- 
tion between  tbe  scene  la  the  school 
and  tbe  old  saying,  and  Boronacb  saw 
it  at  once.  Men  said  plainly  tbat  it 
would  be  going  against  the  FroTtdence 
of  ttw  Almighty  to  vote  for  Colin  Stew- 
art, and  to  maintain  tbla  pious  propo- 
siUoa  there  waa  actually  a  free  flgtit 
before  the  barnloOT.  Bven  those  who 
profesaed  to  be  atWTe  bearkening  to  all 
the  ancient  foollalmess  that  was  told 
about  Mr.  Alexander  expressed  the  be- 
lief tbat  some  mysterloua  Judgment 
was  without  doubt  following  his  fam- 
ily, and  that  if  for  do  other  reason 
than  this  It  would  be  a  foolhardy  thing 
for  the  Boronacb  people  to  return  one 
of  the  name  to  Parliament. 

There  was  no  great  personal  liking 


for  Oollm  Stewart  himself  to  set  over 
against  all  this.  On  two  separate  ot^^- 
(-'aslons  It  was  true  that  he  had  been 
In  high  favor  with  tbe  people,  but  the 
favor  had  been  due  to  unusual  clrcum- 
Htances  and  was  based  on  no  old  kind- 
liuesa.  The  little  Ishmaelite  of  former 
days  waa  "father  of  the  man,"  as  far 
as  Boronacb  was  concerned.  To  be 
under  a  weighty  obligation  to  a  person 
we  dislike  la  apt  to  add  to  our  aense 
of  injury. 

On  tbe  evening  after  the  meeting — a 
Saturday  evening — a  Dotlce  appeared 
in  Mr.  MorrisoD's  sbop-wlndow  that 
caused  tongues  to  wag  stlU  more  freely. 
It  was  announced  that  Hr.  Stewart 
would  address  the  electees  of  Boro- 
nacb on  Monday  evening  in  the  school - 
house. 

The  meu  hanging  atmut  the  shop 
waiting  for  tbe  arrival  or  tbe  mall- 
coach  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes 
when  they  saw  it  go  up  and  read  it 
over.  That  Colin  should  attempt  to 
gain  a  bearing  In  tbe  place  after  what 
had  paaaed  the  previous  night  aeemed 
a  mad-like  proceeding.  The  men  of 
Boronach,  In  Parliament  assembled  at 
tbe  shop-door,  expressed  the  belief  that 
he  might  "whistle  for  the  electors  If  he 
liked,  but  would  not  see  half  a  doscD 
of  them  at  his  meeting."  Barabel, 
chancing  to  go  into  tbe  shop  on  some 
errand,  heard  the  hubbub  about  tbe 
notice  going  on,  and  her  spirits  rose 
over  it.  She,  too,  was  surprised, 
knowing  Colin  aa  she  did.  On  her 
way  through  tbe  village  she  met  tbe 
Sergeant,  looking  gloomy,  and  her 
anxiety  to  know  something  of  lier 
friend  conatralned  ber  to  stop  and 
apeak  with  him. 

"Things  are  very  tfaroogh-otber  to- 
day. Ulsa  Barabel,"  sold  he,  shaking 
his  gray  locks,  "and  If  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  mendonli^  It,  your  father 
made  a  little  mistake  last  night  It 
was  natural  enough,  no  doubt,  and  I 
have  every  excuse  for  him,  bat  It  bM 
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put  me  at  my  wlta'  end  to  know  what 

Barabel  spoke  of  her  father's  long 
absence  from  the  countrr.  "I  think 
he  feels  be  spoke  hastily,"  she  added 
with  an  effort.  "I  do  not  tblnk,  Indeed 
I  am  sure,  he  will  not  continue  to  op- 
pose Mr.  Stewart,  now  that  he  has  bad 
time  to  think  over  things." 

The  Sergeant  shook  his  bend  grimly. 
"No  doubt.  Miss  Barabel,"  said  he,  "no 
doubt  your  father  is  a  man  that  has 
ever  kept  a  warm  side  to  bis  own  peo- 
ple, and  we  shouldn't  forget  It.  but  we 
all  make  a  mistake  at  times,  by  your 
leaTe,  and  what  we  muHt  do  now  la 
to  And  another  candidate  for  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  girl  cried  out  at  that.  "Is  that 
needed?"  she  said.  "Boronach  Is  a 
small  place.  Is  there  not  support 
enough  In  Port  Brran  and  Anlgowan. 
though  you  should  lose  what  there  is 
here?" 

"That  Is  my  own  opinion,"  said  the 
old  soldier,  "but  Mr.  Stewart  will  not 
stand.  There  Is  the  difficult.  I  am 
i-ome  from  speaking  with  him,  erer- 
now,  and  be  Is  like  n  man  that  bas  bad 
a  great  blow.  He  will  say  nothing  to 
me  but  Uie  one  thing — be  will  not 
stand.  He  Is  to  have  a  meeting  on 
Monday,  and  what  be  Is  to  say  1  do 
not  know,  but  be  will  not  stand, — he 
in  clear  on  that." 

Barabel  was  silent^  ber  heart  cried 
out  passionately  against  the  tangle  of 
trouble. 

"HlsB  Barabel,"  said  the  Sergeant 
earnestly,  "if  yourself  and  your  father 
had  any  notion  of  the  man  Mr.  Stewart 
Ih.  you  would  have  no  word  against 
him.  He  Is  a  real  gentleman.  I  have 
seen  many,  and  I  bare  not  seen  one  to 
beat  him.  I  have  not  been  very  long 
acquainted  with  bim.  Indeed,  but  be 
puts  me  very  much  In  mind  of  what  I 
have  heard  ot  bis  own  grand-uncle,  the 
Major.  He  bas  the  cool  bead  and  the 
warm  heart  nnd  the  spirit  for  a  cause. 


— yes,  and  something  more  witb  them. 
If  I  bad  the  English  word  tor  It"  The 
veteran  hesitated,  "it  is  Just  this,"  be 
added — "there's  many  a  good  man  and 
many  a  good  cause  in  the  world,  and 
after  all  the  one  will  leave  little  mark 
on  the  other;  but  Mr.  Stewart!  The 
cause  will  carry  him,  and  he  will  carry 
the  pause,  and  the  people  as  well,  If 
he  WAS  outside  Boronach." 

Barabel  smiled  kindly  upon  Sergeant 
M'Alastar.  "Hr.  Stewart  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
trace  of  agitation.  "Wilt  you  tell  him 
from  me  that  I  hope  very  much  be  will 
stand?  My  father  was  under  a  mis- 
apprebenaloD  when  be  spoke  as  be  did. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  regret  It  wben  be 
knows  more." 

The  Sergeant  shook  bis  head.  "That 
is  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Barabel,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  word,  but  I  bave 
fimnll  hope  of  Mm  after  all.  Our  peo- 
ple fire  too  saperstlUoue — that  is  the 
truth;  and  between  yourself  and  my- 
self I  have  the  idea  that  Mr.  Stewart 
is  not  clear  of  what  Is  In  the  mind  of 
most  of  us." 

He  took  his  leave  with  this,  and 
Barabel  was  left  to  draw  ber  own 
conclusions.  She  bad  little  difilcnlty 
Id  doing  so.  A  woman  need  not  be 
much  of  a  psycbologlBt  to  read  aright 
the  temperament  of  tbe  man  she  loves. 
She  requited  no  particular  eiplanatlon 
— no  memory  of  that  atrange  being, 
Mr.  Alexander's  widow,  and  the  un- 
canny beliefs  Id  which  she  bad  reared 
her  grandson:  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  haunting  persistency  wltb  which 
tbe  ominous  words  of  the  sibyl  of  two 
generations  back  had  followed  Collu's 
childhood.  Sbe  knew  too  well  where 
the  peculiar  genius  of  her  race  tended 
to  sink  Into  gloom  snd  inactloa  and 
fatalism.  Colin  had  seen  his  visHuis 
and  dreamed  bis  dreams;  bad  set  be- 
fore bIm  early  certain  purposes,  and 
had  followed  tbem  patiently, — Barabel 
remembered  bow  patiently.       He  bad 
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butered,  as  tbe  Gael  at  times  knows 
how,  tbe  seen  for  the  unseen,  the  tam- 
pocai  advantage  lor  the  etenuil  verity. 
And  now  In  his  great  hour  he  had,  as 
It  oeemed,  lost  everTthing.  Bbe  trem- 
Ued  to  thlob:  of  tbe  effect  ot  euch  a 
blow  opMi  him.  He  muat  not  fail  now, 
or  he  mlgbt  fail  alt<vetber,  and  she 
most  not  tall  eltber.  "He  must  stand," 
stae  k^t  repeating  to  herself  after  she 
had  parted  from  tbe  Sergeant, — "he 
mnat  stand."  If  she  conid  see  biia.  If 
she  could  nrge  lilm,  yet  she  shrank 
from  any  effort  to  see  him.  What  had 
been  done  last  night  weiglied  on  her 
heart  like  lead.  Angns  Bard's  daugh- 
ter conld  not  go  to  blm.  Yet  Ite  mast 
stand.  She  thought  of  Ur.  Rory,  aud 
tnmed  lier  steps  towards  the  Maase.  If 
any  one  bad  influence  with  Colin  it 
was  be.  Bemembering  bla  attitude  on 
tlie  Ijand  Question,  his  intense  Con- 
servatlsm,  sbe  feared  his  not  using  ft, 
end  ber  heart  sank,  yet  there  was 
no  one  else  to  whom  sbe  could  go,  and 
she  placed  some  bope  on  bis  known 
affection  for  Colin.  The  queBtlon  of 
her  rlgbt  to  act  as  sbe  was  about  to  do 
did  not  trouble  ber.  For  the  time 
ber  friend's  need,  and  the  fact  that  she 
bad  pledged  herself  to  see  no  more  of 
him,  set  her  free  from  petty  considera- 
tions. What  she  could  do  tor  Colin 
she  would  do  without  any  feminine 
cowardice. 

The  minister  was  In  tbe  garden 
crambling  a  piece  of  oatcake  la  his 
hands,  and  watching  a  brood  of  little 
yellow  ducklings  gobble  up  what  be 
scattered  to  them  on  tbe  plot  of  grass 
beneath  his  study  window.  His  stem 
old  face  was  softened  to  kindliness, 
and  a  little  humorous  gleam  lit  up  bis 
eyes  as  be  turned  to  greet  his  visitor. 
"I  am  feeding  my  ducks,"  he  said  with 
Us  grim  smite.  "I  find  great  pleasure 
In  tbem." 

"Mr.  Rory,"  said  Barabel,  speaking 
quickly,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you — to  ask 
your  help." 
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The  minister  straightened  himself, 
and  threw  the  last  crumbs  to  his  pets. 
He  looked  at  her  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  "Well,  child?"  he 
said. 

Tbe  girl  became  conscious  suddenly 
of  Intense  physical  weariness.  Sbe 
seated  berwJf  beneath  a  laburnum 
bush  on  tbe  side  of  a  small  green  hil- 
lock that  half-filled  the  neglected  old 
garden.  Mr.  Bory  sat  on  a  tree  stump 
near  her.  He  shaded  his  eyes  from 
tile  daialing  glow  of  tbe  evening  sun. 
The  air  was  full  ot  tbe  song  ot  birds 
and  tbe  hum  of  bees.  Tbere  was  a 
strong  smell  of  wild  honey. 

"Yon  have  never  asked  help  of  me 
before,  BaratMl,"  said  the  old  man. 
"This  generation  Is  more  ready  to  give 
belp  than  to  ask  It" 

Barabel  took  off  ber  large  shady  bat 
and  bold  It  between  ber  eyes  and  the 
sun.  "Mr.  Bory,"  she  said,  "It  Is  about 
the  meeting  last  night  I  suppose  you 
have  beard  ot  what  happened?" 

"I  have  heard  of  what  ban>ened." 
His  tone  was  somewhat  stern. 

■'You  know,"  she  went  on,  'the 
strong  feeling  my  father  had  against 
Allan  Stewart, — the  reason  he  had — 
what  he  suffered  from  blm,  I  mean.  1 
did  not  know  till  he  came  borne  what 
bix  feeling  was — bow  strong  It  was. 
and  how  he  has  It  also  tor  Allan's  sou. 
It  Is  such  a  long  time  ago  that  evwy- 
tblDg  happened,  and  it  Is  so  fresh  to  my 
father.  It  seems  to  blm  as  If  It  were 
yesterday.  He  speaks  to  tbe  people 
as  If  there  was  no  change  8lnce  be 
went  away, — as  If  It  were  Allan  he  wan 
fighting  against  now." 

She  spoke  quickly,  ber  words  coming 
In  a  little  rush.  The  minister  waited, 
wond^ng  what  sbe  would  be  at,~^i 
little  surprise  lu  bis  look.  Barabel 
hesitated  a  moment,  gaining  some 
quietness  and  command  of  herself,  now 
that  she  had  made  the  first  plunge  into 
the  subject 
"Mr.  Rory,"  she  said,  "do  yo«  know 
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that  my  fattier  bas  bought  Boronacb?" 

Mr.  KoiT  turned  wltb  a  startled 
"Eh!  what!"  bis  keen  old  eyes  search- 
ing her  face. 

"Tea,"  she  assured  htm,  "that  ie 
what  he  has  been  working  for  so  long, 
and  just  lately  he  baa  been  able  to  buy 
It  He  wants  the  land  to  be  for  the 
people.      No  one  here  knows  it  yet." 

The  minister  regarded  her  with 
amazement  "This  Is  a  great  surprise 
to  me,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  had  no  Idea 
of  such  a  thing.  Child,  this  means  a 
great  change  for  yon — a  great  respoasl- 
hUlty." 

She  Dseented  with  a  gulch,  Impatient 
movement  "Ah,"  she  said,  "he  has 
only  a  few  years  to  lire.  Don't  yon 
know  that?  He  may  not  have  so 
long.  Mr.  Rory,  what  can  I  do!  He 
must  not.be  excited  or  troubled  about 
anything,  and  now  all  this — the  land, 
and  the  people,  and  the  old  stories,  and 
the  election— Is  Just  killing  him.  And. 
Ur.  BoTj,  although  be  has  bought  Boro- 
nach  be  has  not  enough  money  to  do  a 
great  de^I  for  the  people, — he  has  told 
me  that.  He  Is  stirring  them  up  to  ex- 
pect what  he  will  not  be  able  to  give, 
iind  be  does  not  see  It  but  I  see  it" 

The  minister  laid  his  large,  big- 
veined  hand  upon  the  girl's  small 
brown  one.  "Xon  have  trouble,  child," 
be  said, — "I  see  that." 

"Mr.  Rory,"  said  the  girl  earnestly, 
"he  made  a  mistake  last  nlgbt.  He 
knew  nothing  of  Colin  Stewart  when 
he  spoke  as  he  did,  and  now  that  he 
knows  more  I  think  he  wonld  not  Inter- 
fere with  him, — and  Colin  Is  Just  the 
one  man  that  could  lead  Borouach  at 
present  They  want  my  father  to 
stand,  and  It  would  kill  him  to  stand, 
and  he  knows  It;  and  now  the  Sergeant 
says  Colin  will  not  stand  after  what 
has  been  said,  and  they  will  urge  my 

father  again "       She  checked  h^- 

self.  "Ah,  Hr.  Rory,  will  yon  help  us? 
There  Is  no  one  else  I  can  go  to." 

Tbe  minister  did  not  answer  at  once. 


HlB  heavy  beetled  eyebrows  drew  to- 
gether In  a  frown  that  hinted  at  per- 
plexity. "Barabel,"  he  said  at  last 
"yon  put  me  In  a  difficulty.  "I  am  an 
old  man  now,  and  all  my  days  I  have 
kept  BO  far  ns  lay  in  me  to  my  own 
work.  I  will  be  frank  with  yon.  I 
distrust  tbe  spirit  that  Is  in  the  people. 
Tbey  have  suffered  great  hardships,  1 
know  that  and  I  have  done  what  lay 
In  my  power  to  help  them  under  them, 
and  now  I  believe  these  hardships  will 
be  redressed,  not  by  one  political  party 
or  another,  but  by  tbe  common  feel- 
ing of  all  parties."  Barabel  listened 
with  Impatience, — she  had  not  come  to 
talk  politics.  "I  distrust  the  land  agi- 
tation," Mr.  Rory  went  on  with  some 
sternness  of  tone.  "When  all  la  done, 
the  people  will  have  lost  what  laud 
cannot  repay.  The  evil  Is  stirred  np 
In  them.  They  have  a  hard  and  bit- 
ter spirit — they  have  lost  reverence, 
they  have  lost  nelgbborlinees  and 
teachableness,  ay,  and  they  have  lost 
tbe  desire  for  tbe  things  of  Ood — that 
In  a  marked  degree." 

"Will  you  not  help  us,  then,  Mr. 
Bory!"  said  tbe  girl  in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Rory  turned  to  her.  His  stem 
old  face  was  concerned;  his  eyes,  dec^ 
set  under  the  ihaggy  brows,  shone  with 
something  like  tenderness;  be  laid  hia 
hand  on  hers.  "Child,"  he  said,  "I  am 
very  sorry  for  you,  (or  1  see,  as  you 
do,  that  there  are  a  great  many  cares 
and  troubles  for  you  and  yonr  father 
In  Boronacb.  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  be  able  to  help  yott,  and  I  will 
speak  to  your  father,  and  use  what  In- 
flaence-  I  have  to  dissuade  him  from 
undertaking  what  wonld  be  dangerous 
In  hie  state  of  health,  but — I  will  Uke 
nothing  to  do  with  tbis  election.  No. 
and  I  would  not  though  Colin  were  my 
own  son  according  to  the  flesh.  I  have 
determined,  Barabel,  to  know  nothing 
among  this  people  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  cmclfled." 

Barabel  wa»  silent.     Any  one  Ifioking 
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at  ber  might  have  been  struck  by  tbe 
fact  that  Bbe  was  no  longer  a  yonng 
glrL  She  sat  thinking,  making  no 
movement  to  go  away.  It  did  not 
occur  to  ber  to  urge  Mr.  Rorj.  Tears 
and  prayers  would  not  bare  moved  the 
obdnrate  old  man  from  what  be  be- 
lieved to  be  blB  duty.  After  a  time 
she  spoke  In  a  tone  somewhat  con- 
stntlned. 

"We  are  all  very  superstitious  In 
Boraaach,"  she  said,  with  an  effort  to 
speak  ll^tly.  "I — the  people— BCr. 
Rory,  I  believe  Colin  thinks  he  is  under 
the  old  cdrse." 

The  minister  regarded  her  with  evi- 
dent wonder.  "I  do  not  understand 
yon,"  he  said. 

Batabel  told  falm — half  laughing, 
apolc^lzlng,  a  little  tremulous  bint  of 
.  feieling  breaking  occasionally  through 
ber  defences — the  story  of  the  old 
woman  and  Mr.  Alexander;  the  proph- 
ecy, or  curse,  or  whatever  It  might  be 
called;  the  belief  of  Boronach  In  It;  the 
shadow  of  It  on  Colln'B  childhood. 
She  even  told  him  tbe  story  of  that  old 
errand  of  hers  to  William,  the  good 
man,  und  of  the  gloomy  answer  she 
bad  brought  back  to  the  brooding  boy. 
She  was  surprised  to  find  herself  telling 
It  easily,  as  though  it  were  a  tale  from 
a  book.  Mr.  Rory  took  it  seriously. 
He  got  op  and  leant  on  his  stick  till 
flhe  had  flnisbed  speaking. 

"There  it  a  curse  on  that  family,"  be 
said  gravely,  "that  was  not  of  man's 
glvbig." 

A  passlOD  of  resentment  shook  the 
girl.  "Ah,"  she  cried,  "It  was  cruel — 
It  waa  cruel!  To  torment  a  little  young 
child  like  that— to  tell  him  the  EvU 
One  was  waiting  for  him  in  tbe  dark. 
To  make  blm  think  he  had  no  chance. 
It  made  him  different  from  other  boys. 
It  made  blm  old  and  grave  when  he 
should  have  been  young.  It  was  a  sin 
— a  sin:  it  la  a  sin  that  they  ^ould 
Apeak  as  tliey  do  now." 

The  old  man  turned  to  ber.  ii  light 


o'  anger  or  determination  In  bis  ^e«. 
"I  have  preached  tbe  Gospel  In  this 
place  for  Sfty-siz  years,"  he  said,  "and 
I  did  not  think  I  should  find  such  dark- 
ness at  tbe  end  of  them.  This  is  my 
work  now,  Barabel. — nay,  It  la  the 
Lord's  work,  and  I  thank  you  for  show- 
ing It  to  me." 

He  took  leave  of  her;  then,  some  Idea 
seeming  to  strike  bim,  he  turned  back 
towards  ber.  "We  will  ke^  tbls  talk 
to  ourselves,  Barat>el,"  be  said. 

Whatever  may  have  t>eeii  his  tliougbt, 
Baratiel  mlsunderatood  blm.  Sbe  gave 
a  little  start,  as  If  she  had  been  struck, 
tlie  color  swept  over  ber  face,  and  with 
a  flue  pride  of  bearing  she  met  bis  look. 

"That  Is  aa  you  please,  Mr.  Rory," 
sbe  said. 

Tbe  minister  was  left  abashed.  He 
remembered  all  at  once  something  Miss 
Jane  bad  said  to  him  about  Colin  Stew- 
art and  Barabel.  He  raised  bis  hat 
with  old-fasbioned  stUEness,  and  went 
Into  the  house.  "Now  Qod  be  gracious 
to  them  if  tbls  Is  so."  said  be  to  him- 
self. He  was  growing  somewhat  Crall, 
and,  like  a  man  nearlug  tbe  end  of  bis 
Journey,  was  much  mellower  than  lie 
had  been  in  times  past  When  his 
housekeeper  brought  his  porridge  and 
milk  into  tbe  study  that  night,  be  was 
standing  at  tbe  window,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  her  presence.  Qod 
Icnows  what  old  memories  stirred  In 
him. 

"Houses  and  lauds,  wives  and  chil- 
dren." be  was  saying  to  bimaeU. 
"What  has  Roderick  M'Coll  to  do  with 


XXVIII. 

MB.  SORT  MAKES  A  nW  BBMABKS. 

Mr.  Bory's  power  In  Boronach  would 
hardly  be  understood  or  credited  In  our 
day,  BO  great  a  change  has  passed  over 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  little  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  lost  survivors  of  a  race  of  mighty 
old-world  ministers  whose  flgures  loom 
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gJant-Uke  tbrougb  tbe  mists  of  tbe 
yean,  and  roand  whose  memories 
myth  and  legend  hare  already  gath- 
ered. HlB  Inflaence  over  the  people 
was  at  the  (^pOBlte  pole  Irom  Mr. 
Camphors,  or  tn  his  day  Allan 
Stewart's.  It  rested  on  no  outward 
or  material  thing,  but  was  the  outcome 
of  a  commanding  personality  and  a 
lofty  character.  Arbitrary  and  Immov- 
able from  bis  own  way  as  he  was,  peo- 
ple realized,  alb^t  dimly,  that  there 
was  one  among  them  who  cared  for  no 
man's  Judgment,  who  songbt  no 
earthly  reward,  and  who  wrestled  with 
God  for  their  souls.  Tbey  were  afraid 
•r  blm;  drunken  men  would  make  a 
wide  detour  to  avoid  passing  the 
Hanse;  at  the  rumor  of  his  coming 
brawls  wonld  be  checked,  and  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  would  disperse  more 
hastily  than  before  an  army  of  police. 
He  could  hardly  be  described  as 
saintly,  being  too  rugged,  too  obstlaate. 
and  too  biting  of  speech:  rather  he  was 
n  mighty  man  and  a  profound  preacber, 
and  when  he  assisted  at  "sacramrats" 
anywhere  over  the  whole  Highlands, 
thousands  flocked  from  all  parts  to  lis- 
ten to  him. 

Barabel  had  paid  her  visit  to  the 
Uause  on  Saturday  evening,  and  on 
Sabbath  morning  all  Borooach  went  as 
usual  to  church.  The  day  was  op- 
pressively liot.  and  men  wiped  their 
brows  with  big  bandana  handker- 
chiefs as  they  settled  down  In  their 
seats.  All  political  parties  sang  tbe 
Psalms  of  David  la  temporary  unison 
in  Mr.  Boty's  church.  The  Bard  and 
his  daughter  occupied  Sir  David's  seat 
for  the  first  time  on  this  day,  and  many 
wondered  wliy  they  aat  there.  Mr. 
M'Pherson  from  "Headauarters,"  who 
was  no  church-goer  as  a  rule,  followed 
the  custom  of  the  place  and  sat  beside 
Sandy  Morrison.  The  Sergeant,  In  his 
blue  cloak,  watched  eagerly  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Golln  Stewart,  who  did  not 
come.       He   sat  all   that  day   In   his 


grandmother's  broken-down  house  in 
Gamdhu. 

Wbtti  Mr.  Bory  gave  out  tils  tist, 
Barabel  started  perceptibly.  It  was 
the  one  she  had  mentioned  the  night 
before  sa  having  been  repeated  by  Iter 
to  Colla  in  the  days  of  his  cblldbood, — 
"The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  Jealous  Odd, 
visiting  the  Iniquities  of  the  faOiera 
upon  tlie  children  unto  the  tldrd  aad 
fourth  generation."  She  felt  sure  that 
Mr.  Bory  meant  to  connect  the  sermon 
tn  some  way  or  other  with  what  slie 
had  told  tUm  of  Golln  Stewart  8be 
trembled,  not  knowing  what  he  might 
say  or  do.  For  the  moment  she  wished 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  not 
gone  to  him.  As  tbe  sermon  went  mi, 
however,  tihe  became  less  agitated. 
Mr.  Kory  preached  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  great  solemnity,  on 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  upon  sin, 
but  there  was  nothing  that  directly 
connected  what  he  said  with  what  bad 
passed  between  them  the  previous 
evening.  He  spoke  of  the  awfulness 
of  tbe  cnrse, — of  how  nature  groaned 
under  it,  of  how  God  Himself  had  be- 
come man  In  order  to  remove  It,  and 
as  man  had  died  in  completing  the  sn- 
perhuman  task.  Then  he  preached 
the  way  of  escape  from  it  through  tlie 
door  the  Risen  God  had  left  ajar  for 
ever  between  earth  and  heaven. 

It  was  after  he  bad  closed  the  Bible 
that  Mr.  Bory  spoke  In  a  few  stem 
words  of  the  superstitions  dread  with 
which  the  people  of  Boronach  regarded 
anything  of  tbe  nature  of  a  human 
curse.  He  mentioned  a  terrible  inci- 
dent that  occurred  In  his  childhood  in 
hiR  own  native  place,  when  an  aged, 
half-crazy  woman  had  been  done  to 
death  as  a  witch  by  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors. "To  such  lengths  have  fear  and 
cowardice  and  Ignorance  led  yeur  fa- 
thera  In  the  past,"  said  the  minister. 
Barabel  could  bear  ttie  beating  of 
her  owu  heart  Yet  she  need  not 
have    feared    tlie    few    simple    words 
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in  which  Mr.  Rory  referred  to  his 
grief  BBd  Bhame  on  becoming  aware 
of  "a  mipentltloaB  belief  among  you 
reganllng  a  yonng  man  who  Mine  yeais 
itgo  came  to  the  relief  of  you  and  your 
children  in  a  time  ot  diBtreav."  He 
warned  tbem  with  mocb  aolemnlty 
against  giving  beed  to>Bny  aoch  dark 
Qod  nnboly  imaclnlnga,  charging  tbetn 
to  repeat  anch  no  more,  lest  th^  might 
do  what  Balaam  feared  to  do,  and 
CDtae  one  whom  God  had  bleaaed. 
"The  carae  of  Ood  npon  sin,"  he  con- 
cluded, "only  God  Himself  can  remove, 
bnt  the  feeble  maledtcUona  of  a  poor 
fetlow-creatare  I  shaU  take  It  Qpon 
myself  to  thrust  aside." 

Mi.  Rory  raised  his  hands  and  the 
congregation  stood  to  prayer,  and  the 
intrcvid  old  man  prayed  that  the  lore 
of  tite  Father,  the  shepherding  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  might  be  with  "this  young  leader 
of  the  people,  who  saw  Tbee  sick  and 
Imprisoned  In  our  midst  and  ministered 
onto  Thee."  Barabel  did  not  raise  her 
head, — abe  feared  lest  any  one  shonid 
know  that  she  was  weeping. 

The  congregation  dlepereed  sluwly 
into  the  hot  sunshine  outshle.  They 
hardly  luiew  what  to  think,  but  some 
were  In  very  Ill-humor.  Mr.  M'l'her- 
soa  of  the  Ijeague  went  home  with 
Sandy    Hnrrlnon,    spcnklnc    In    shuor 


(To  be  eoittimua.) 


amasement  of  the  jtower  one  aged  man 
bad  over  the  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  the  people  of  Boronach. 

"Ay,"  said  Bandy  shrewdly,  "be  has 
today  broken  the  back  of  a  saying  that 
has  been  In  this  place  for  three  geoara- 
dons." 

Old  Pegsy  from  Cairan  peered  u)> 
with  liard  sliliilng  eyes  Into  the  fkce  of 
Little  Cathal.  "Well,"  she  said,  "it 
aeeme  Hr.  Bory  has  taken  the  cnrse  off 
Colin  Stewart" 

The  man  looked  black  encash.  "1 
think  he  had  lltUe  call  to  tnterfoe,"  he 
said;  "and  If  he  thinks  we  will  vote  for 
htm,  he  Is  mlstak^i." 

The  Bard  took  a  few  steps  In  silence 
after  leaving  the  church.  Then  be 
spoke  bitterly.  "I  do  not  know  why 
favor  Is  being  stirred  up  f<w  that  man," 
be  said. 

"Father,"  said  Barabel  qulcUr,  a 
sharp  pain  In  her  voice,  'It  ts  Justice. 
dear.     It  was  I  who  told  Mr.  Bory." 

"Youl"  he  cried,  and  did  not  say  an- 
other word  till  he  stood  opposite  the 
stables  where  his  home  had  once  been; 
He  pointed  to  them  with  his  band. 

"There!"  he  said,  "that  was  the  site 
of  the  house  where  you  were  bom, 
Barabel.  The  father  made  ns  home- 
less, and  now  it  seems  the  son  Is  to 
come  between  us." 

I«dla  MUler  Mnekay. 


THE  ALL  BED  ROUTE. 


Treden  and  travellers,  sailing  or 
steaming  between  Xhigland  and  the 
Antipodes,  may  go  by  half  a  dosen 
routes.  Much  merchandise  and  many 
passengera  are  still  carried  homewards 
on  the  long  sea-voyage  round  tlie  point 
which,  with  cheerful  disregard  ot 
Dntch  spelling  and  pronunciation,  we 
cell  Cape  Horn.  Considerable,  too,  is 
the  outward  traffic  round  the  Cape,  that 
of  Good  Hope.    Voyagers  and  shippers 
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to  New  Zealand  who  rate  cheapncsH 
above  time,  Invalids  who  seek  or  an- 
ordered  to  try  unexciting  weeks  In  the 
bracing  air  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  fam- 
ilies of  harassed  parents  and  yonng 
children,  are  always  likely  to  patronlae 
these  clreuitons  roads  npon  the  open 
ocean,  despite  their  length  and  monot- 
ony. But  for  passengers  bound  for 
Australia,  as  well  as  for  New  Zealand- 
era  and  tourists  wbo  want  qieed  with 
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vutetr,  the  cbolce  Is  iFmited  to  one  or 
otber  gf.tbfl  lines  wtUcb  converge  on 
the  8uea  CaiuU,  or  pasa  by  trans-shlp- 
ment  ond-callwa;  acroaa  Nortb  Amer- 
ica. Thej'  ma;  choose  between  east 
and  west;  tiltberto  tbey  bave  mon  of- 
ten cbosea  tbe  easL  To  a  visitor  from 
Mats,  knowing  nothing  of  tbe  past 
blatocr  of  Brltlsb  trade  routes,  tbla 
would  seem  not  a  little  strange.  Tbe 
westward  voyage  enables  tbe  traveller 
to  i>afls  across  an  Interesting  contlneat. 
lasures  him  a  pleasant  voyage  scroas 
the  PaclBc,  with  glimpses  of  two  very 
beantlfnl  tropical  archipelagos;  and 
takes  blm  to  eastern  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  In  leas  time  than  the  way 
throogb  Suez.  Tbe  Suez  route  has  Its 
attractions  truly.  Tbey  are  great,  in. 
sotqa  ways  onrlvalled;  but  la  certabx 
months  of  the  year  tbe  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean  are  oppressed  by  sultry 
heat  or  vexed  by  monsoon  winds.  Ex- 
cept for  those  whose  destination  is 
Western  or  South  Australia,  or  for  lei- 
surely travellers  who  wish  to  turn  aside 
to  BgTpt  or  India,  tbe  natural  claims 
of  tbe  Suee-Fremantle-Adelaide  route 
can  scarcely  rival  those  of  a  fast  and 
comfortable  Itoe  by  way  of  North 
America.  Tbe  Queensland  steamers, 
which,  touching  at  Singapore,  reach 
Brisbane  through  Torres  Straits,  may 
fairly  be  claased  as  cargo  boats.  On 
the  map  Australia  looks  close  enough 
to  southern  Asia,  and  a  long  way,  in- 
deed, from  North  America.  But  then 
Australia — the  Australia  of  tbe  white 
man — turns  Its  back  on  tbe  Indian 
Ocean.  Though  there  are  cattle  and 
pearl  Haberiea  la  tbe  north  aad  north- 
west territory;  though  there  are  fa- 
moas  gold  mines  in  the  western  des- 
erts, and  agriculture  In  the  oasis  round 
Perth;  still,  a  line  drawn  across  the 
continent  from  Cooktown  to  Spencer 
Gnlf  would  have  but  one-fourteenth  of 
tbe  white  population  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  IL  Such  a  handful  are 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  two-thirds  of  tbe 


Island  eontlneut  nearest  to  Asia.  To 
get  to  the  seaports  of  eastern  and  aoatb- 
eastem  Australia,  and  to  connect  there 
with  the  passenger  ships  for  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand,  steamers  from  Sues 
have  to  pass  half  round  the  not  trlBlDg 
expanse  of  Australia.  This  they  mast 
do  to  serve  the  .needs  of  tbe  four  larg- 
est of  the  Australian  group.  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  of  Uttle  Tasmania; 
all  these  front  on  tbe  South  FaclBc 
and  are  best  reached  from  America. 
In  the  same  ocean  He  the  Fijian  Is- 
lands, a  backward  and  as  yet  disap- 
pointing dependency,  whose  great  fer- 
tility and  remarkable  beauty,  neverthe- 
less, assure  It  a  future  of  Impmlance. 

A  tine  of  communication,  then,  pass- 
ing through  Canada,  Fiji,  and  New 
Zealand  to  tbe  central  port  of  eastern 
Australia,  will  thread  and  connect  most 
of  the  chief  self-governing  colonlea  of 
the  Bmpire.  Of  tbe  advantages  aod 
attractions  of  the  route  more  anon.  In 
this  page  let  me  anticipate  the  question 
—Why  has  not  a  route  with  tbew 
claims  already  superseded,  or,  at  any 
rate,  rivalled,  tbe  noted  and  popular 
eastern  lines  via  8uez7  The  answer  is 
simple  enough.  For  many  years  ttie 
Suez  route  was  the  only  one  available. 
More  tban  half  a  century  ago  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  brought  Australia  Into  steam 
communication  with  Europe  long  be- 
fore the  American  railways  had  pierced 
or  climbed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
reached  San  Francisco.  And  even 
when  Saa  Francisco  was  linked  with 
New  York,  a  long  Interval  was  to  fol- 
low before  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way financiers  succeeded  In  their  ap- 
parently desperate  enterprise  and 
gained  their  goal  at  Vancouver  after 
winding  through  four  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  laying  rails  across  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  howling  prairie  desola- 
tion. During  that  Interval  Canada 
was  not  a  possible  line  of  transit      So 
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Antipodean  cotonlata  wbo  grasped  the 
'ImportancQ  of  ttae  Padflc  route  bad  to 
look  to  Waahlnjrton.  Tbtrt^-flrc  yenrH 
ago  New  Soath  Wales  aod  New  Zea- 
land opened  negotladons  with  tbe 
American  Oovemment  for  a  anbeldlxed 
mall  serrlce.  As  a  reeolt  a  line  or 
Hteamen  llTlag  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes 
piled  for  man;  years  from  San  Fran- 
clBGO  to  Auckland  and  Sydney,  and  tbe 
'"Frisco  Hall"  became  a  housebold 
word  In  Anatralasla.  Fast  tbe  steam- 
tra— Judged  by  present-day  fitandarda 
— never  were.  More  commodloaa,  not 
to  aay  luxurious,  tbey  mlg-ht  bave  been. 
But  they,  or  rather  their  route,  dW  at- 
tract passengers,  and,  at  tbelr  best, 
tb^  enabled  London  letters  to  arrive  at 
Auckland  In  thirty-one  doye  from  St. 
Martln'a-le-Grand.  Moreover,  in  the 
face  of  tbe  American  tariff,  tbey  were 
directly  and  indirectly  tbe  means  of 
fostering  a  considerable  trade  between 
tbe  States  and  Australasia.  Tbe  malt 
steamers  did  not  always  carry  this 
trade  tbemselvee;  but  they  carried  the 
men  and  tbe  letters  by  which  the  trade 
was  (^oened  up  and  pushed  on.  Tbey 
carried  tbe  American  commercial  trav- 
ellers, touts  and  wool-buyers  who  de- 
scended on  tbe  Trana-Paclflc  Colonies 
to  buy,  and  still  more  to  sell.  In  ISUtt 
tbe  trade  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  Australasia  had  mounted  to  tbe 
respectable  figure  of  11,000,0001.  But 
the  American  Union,  as  befitted  a  com- 
munity In  which  Protectionism  had 
reached  Its  high-water  mark,  conducted 
Its  trade  with  the  colonies  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  selling  as  much  as  possible  and 
buying  In  return  as  little  as  mlgbt  be. 
A  certain  amount  of  bigb-olass  wool 
and  of  two  natural  monopolies,  kauri 
gum  and  New  Zealand  hemp,  th^ 
found  It  convenient  to  take.  Uener- 
ally,  their  object  was  to  condttct  a 
trade  with  a  heavy  balance  In  their 
own  favor.  The  figures  for  1906  sbow 
how  well  they  succeeded.  At  first  sight 
these  would  seem   to  Bhow   that   the 


Australian  Commonwealth  exported  al- 
most uH  much  to  the  States  as  It  took 
from  them.  Ttae  Australian  exports 
amounted  to  4,388.0001.  But  of  this  no 
less  than  2,195,0001.  came  under  the 
heading  of  "specie-gold."  Comment  is 
needleSB.  Wool  ranked  next  In  value, 
forming  with  copper  tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
export  As  for  New  Zealand,  she  sent 
to  the  States  640,0001.  of  mercbandlse, 
buying  In  return  about  1,400.0001.  of 
American  goods. 

Unpopular  as  American  methods 
were  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  It 
has  only  been  within  tbe  last  five  years 
that  any  retaliation  has  been  at- 
tempted. New  Zealand  led  tbe  way 
with  the  Preferential  Duties  Act  in 
1902,  and  now  Australia  Is  following  In 
her  footsteps  with  a  drastic  meaqire. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  say  ttiat  this 
last  will  destroy  trade  between  Amer- 
ica and  Australia,  but  tbe  rapid  expan- 
sion of  that  trade  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue, and  it  may  even  find  a  ditUculty 
In  Increasing  at  alL 

Australasians,  however,  found  Pro- 
tectionism not  the  only  unpopular  ele- 
ment in  the  American  connection. 
Steamers  making  for  North  America 
from  tbe  South  Pacific  have  perforce 
to  stop  at  Honolulu  in  the  Hawaiian 
group,  to  coal.  There  Is  no  other  stop- 
ping place  and  coallDg-fltatlon  for  a 
steamer  traversing  the  vast  expanse  of 
tbe  North-Eastem  Pacific.  Now,  in  the 
'nineties,  tbe  Oovermnent  at  Washing- 
ton stretched  out  a  hand  and  seized  the 
Hawaiian  group.  There  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  this,  inasmuch  aa  tbe  archi- 
pelago was  in  an  uneasy  state,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  American  capital 
had, been  sunk  In  tt  Bnt  tbe  outcome 
was  peculiar  and  nnpleasant  for  colo- 
nial shipping.  After  a  while  tbe 
American  navigation  laws  were  ex- 
tended to  Hawaii.  This  meant  that 
tbe  great  stretch  of  open  ocean,  2tKK> 
miles  broad,  between  Honolulu  and 
San  Francisco,  t>ecame  legally  part  of 
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tbe  coaBtol  waters  of  the  United 
Btatea — that  1b  to  eay,  no  forelKn  veBBcl 
was  allowed  to  carry  cargo  or  passen- 
gera  from  one  American  port  to  an- 
other across  It  At  the  time  of  this 
monstrous  aggression  upon  the  natural 
rights  of  ocean  navigators,  the  San 
Francisco  steam  service  was  being  car- 
ried on  conjointly  by  an  American  and 
a  New  Zealand  Company.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  overbearlag  enactment,  the 
Kew  Zealand  company  had  to  beat  a 
retreat,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vice entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Oce- 
anic Steam  Navigation  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  This  last-named  corpora- 
tion proved,  after  some  years,  unequal 
to  the  task.  Its  steamers  showed,  more 
and  more,  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and 
it  complained  that  the  sntMldy  given 
by  the  American  Oovemment — some 
£68,000  yearly,  though  supplemented 
by  certain  payments  by  the  Colonies — 
was  Insafflclent  to  support  a  flrst-class 
service. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  Increase  the  eubsldy,  but  ocean 
subsidies  have  not  been  popular  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  late  years. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  early  In  1U07 
the  San  FranclfKo  service  came  to  an 
end.  It  may  be  asked  why,  If  the 
American  mall  service  had  grown  to 
be  unpopular  from  a  traders',  and  In- 
convenient  from  a  passengers'  point  of 
view,  it  had  not  been  supplanted  by 
something  better  ninnlng  by  way  of 
Vancouver.  The  answer  Is  that  the 
Colonies  were  naturally  very  loth  to 
abandon  steam  connection  with  the 
United  States,  or  see  the  decease  of  a 
line  which  as  a  mail  service  was  ex- 
cellent, however  unsatisfactory  it  might 
have  been  In  other  respects.  More- 
over, there  was  also  In  its  favor  the 
strong  argument  that  tt  connected  with 
the  rapid  Atlantic  steamers  tietween 
New  Yorfc  anil  Liverpool.  While  the 
service  between  Canada  and  Qreat  Brit- 
ain remained  for  many  years  respect- 


able merely,  those  great  competitors, 
the  Cunard  and  the  North-Oermu 
Lloyd,  were  engaged  in  establishing 
"world  records"  between  the  Hersey 
and  Sandy  Book.  As  late  as  seven 
years  ago  the  Canadian  liners  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  ten  days  to  cross 
the  AtlanUc,  while  In  tonnage  and 
splendor  they  could  not  stand  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  their  New 
York  rivals.  Within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  considerable  progress 
made.  Larger  steamers,  making  a 
speed  of  eighteen  knots,  now  make  the 
Canadian  Atlantic  voyage  pleasant 
enough;  but,  of  course,  any  Improve- 
ment thus  effected  has  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  gigantic  ^ipari- 
tlons  of  the  LtuUatHa  and  ifowrvUMia. 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  passengers, 
to  whom  time  is  of  more  consideration 
than  money,  will  care  to  patronise 
boata  making  six  knots  less  than  these 
sea  monsters. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  United 
States  route  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
Australasia  had  a  very  long  start  In- 
deed of  any  Trans-Canadian  project 
In  the  next  place,  however  onsatlsfac- 
tory  on  the  PaclQc  side,  it  bad  always 
been  much  faster  and  more  luxurious 
on  tbe  Atlantic;  and  lately  the  BriUsb 
Government  Iteelf  has  paid  an  enw- 
moue  subsidy  to  Increase  tbe  dlspropw- 
tlon  of  speed  between  the  New  York 
and  Canadian  routes.  The  Canadians, 
after  a  spirited  effort  to  draw  nearer 
to  their  rivals,  have  seen  themselves 
thrown  behind  almost  as  far  as  ever, 
and  have  to  extract  what  satisfaction 
they  can  from  tbe  reflection  that  this 
latest  handicap  is  due  to  British  ship- 
building skill.  British  seamanship,  and 
British  public  money.  Small  wonder 
If,  In  a  recent  speech  to  a  Nova  Sco- 
tf&n  audience,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurter  thns 
put  tbe  case: 

We  have  the  sbortest  route  across 
tbe  ocean,  namely  from  Liverpool  to 
Halifax.    At  tbls  moment  the  LwAo- 
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nia  Is  perfonnlng  a  magnificent  service  Before  coming  to  dlecass  featnrea 
between  Liverpool  and  Nev  Torli.  Sbe  and  practical  details  of  tbe  proposals 
was  bnilt  with  Bridah  money,  paid  by     ^^^  be,(,j,  t,^  Bngllsh  and  Colonial 

I'H  li?^H  S^T'^'T  ^  r^  ^l  Go^rnmente.  a  word  Is  needed  to  dls- 
tbe  Brltisb  Parliameat.  What  we  ask  ,  ^^  „  ^  ,  ,.  »i, 
lBtbattlieBrItiah.aationshoulddoaa  [H«e  of  the  Panama  bogey.  Is  it  the 
mnch  for  Canada  as  It  has  been  doing  case  that  so  soon  as  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  United  States  (cbeera).  is  opened,  or  very  shortly  afterwards, 
tbe  All  Red  route  must  snBer  an 
The  long  delay  In  nr^lng  on  the  or-  eclipse?  Tbe  answer  can  be  a  cnrt 
gnnlzation  of  a  fast  service  with  the  "no!" — a  simple  and  coaBdent  nega- 
Antlpodea  by  way  of  Canada  is  tbns  tlve.  It  la  true  tiiat  the  distance  from 
easily  explained.  In  the  Atlantic  Can-  Liverpool  to  Auckland,  by  way  of  Co- 
ada  tias  bad  te  face  eztraordlnaiy  com-  ion,  is  a  thousand  miles  less  than  by 
petltors.  Bven  now  the  three  Cana-  way  of  Vancouver.  Bat  three  thou- 
dlan  Atlantic  lines  of  steamboats  have  gand  miles  of  tbe  Vaaconver  route  will 
to  compete  with  five  times  as  many  be  covered  by  train  at  a  speed  more 
i-ompanlea  ninulng  to  and  from  New  than  double  that  of  any  probable  Pan- 
York  and  Boston,  between  which  ports  ama  steamers.  If  we  allow  reason- 
und  Britain  fifteen  passenger  steamers  able  time  for  coaling  and  canal  transit, 
ply  weekly  on  an  average.  Moreover,  etghteen-knot  boate  running  via  Colon 
tbe  two  etghteen-knot  Canadian  boats  would  take  twenty-seven  days  between 
have  te  endure  comparison  with  the  Liverpool  and  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
htiMtoHta  and  Mauretania,  Next,  it  Why  do  I  limit  the  speed  to  eighteen 
most  be  remembered  that  the  Cana-  knoteT  Because  the  burden  ot  subsl- 
tllan  PaciOc  Railway  was  not  com-  dtslng  the  line  would  mainly  fall  on 
pleted  until  November  1885,  fourteen  New  Zealand,  and  New  Zealand  for  at 
years  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  least  a  generation  to  come  would  not 
San  Francisco  service  with  the  Antip-  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  anything 
odea.  Again,  stress  must  be  laid  on  faster.  As  a  passenger  line  the  Pan- 
the  natural  desire  of  Australia  and  New  ama  route  does  not  interest  Australia. 
Zealand  to  develop  trade  with  so  vast  Canada  would  have  nothing  to  do  witb 
a  potential  market  as  tbe  United  it;  nor  could  tbe  mother  conntiy  be 
States.  It  took  many  years  of  patient  expected  to  help  New  Zealand  alone  to 
waiting  and  hope  deferred  to  teach  tbe  pay  for  ocean  greyhounds.  Very  llt- 
coloniflts  that  the  American  tarlR-mak-  tie,  if  any,  help  could  be  expected  from 
era  will  not  open  the  door  to  British  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Kcna- 
Golonles.  Now  AnstraiaBlans,  like  Ca-  dor.  They  are  making  progress  doubt- 
nadlana,  have  learned  their  lesson,  less,  but  they  are  certainly  not  the 
Tbe  little  glimmer  of  hope,  fed  by  the  most  solid  and  advanced  portions  of 
Wilson  teriff,  was  effectually  extln-  Latin  America.  Nor  is  England  their 
gnlsbed  by  McKlnley.  Tbe  Colonies  mother,  or.  London  their  commercial 
are  left  free  to  act  without  any  tender-  Uecca.  During  certain  months  of  tbe 
ness  for  American  feeling,  and  they  are  year  a  Panama  route  wonld  be  healthy 
acting  accordingly.  But  in  the  past  enough,  and  enjcqr  very  pleasant 
there  have  been  valid  reasons  for  dls-  weather;  during  other  montlis  its  pas- 
regarding  tbe  advantages  of  the  All  aengers  wonld  run  the  risks  of  tropical 
Bed  roQtB,  reasons  which  no  longer  ex-  storms  and  gaap  In  sweltering  heate. 
M.  These,  and  not  any  insuperable  In  any  case  it  would  offer  tbe  teurlst 
or  mmistronsly  costly  natural  obstacles,  bat  one  sight — tbe  canal.  A  www 
have  been  blocking  tbe  way.  route  for  sightseers  could   hardly  1 
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Imaelaed.  Tbe  Panama  Canal  la  not 
7et  flnlBhed.  It  la  not  likely  to  be  fln- 
lehed  for  ten  or  twelve  yeare.  When 
It  la,  Its  opening  will  not  depoae  tbe  All 
Red  route- 
To  make  tlie  proposed  new  Imperial 
line  of  communication  a  success,  Its 
Atlantic  steatoers  will  have  to  rival  tbe 
LusUaaia  and  MauretanUi  In  speed, 
tbough  tliey  need,  not  do  so  In  size. 
Tbey  mnst  be  capable  of  steaming 
twenty-flye  knots,  and  actually  will 
have  to  make  an  average  of  twenty - 
lonr.  TUrty-etgbt-thon sand-ton  levla- 
thana  being  out  of  tbe  question,  can 
boats  of  half  that  tonnage  compass  the 
needful  speed?  Shlpbnlldlng  experta 
say  that  there  will  be  no  dlfflculty 
aboat  that.  Whether  the  new  boats 
would  depart  from  Liverpool  or  from 
8  west  Irish  port  will  be  a  point  to  be 
decided  on  by  the  BngUsh  and  Cana- 
dian Govemmenta  In  conference.  It 
Is  a  matter  upon  which  the  Imperial 
Post  Office  will  probably  have  some- 
thins  to  say.  Australasians  will  pre- 
sumably accept  the  decision  of  the  At- 
lantic authorities.  All  that  need  be 
said  here  and  now  Is  that  a  band  of 
enterprising  and  reputable  EngHsb, 
Itlsb,  and  Canadian  gentlemen  are  un- 
derstood to  be  willing  to  become  the 
contractors  of  tbe  All  Bed  line,  pro- 
vided tbe  British  port  is  Blacksod  Bay 
la  Ireland.  Their  proposals  will 
doubtless  receive  due  consideration. 
If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  Liverpool  be  tbe 
port  of  departure.  It  la  claimed  that 
steamers  thence  would  reach  Halifax 
In  four  days  and  eight  hours.-  Halifax 
Is  naturally  the  Canadian  port  Unt 
thooght  of.  In  many  respects  it 
would  not  be  eaay  to  find  a  better,  and 
in  tbe  winter  months  tbe  All  Bed 
.  steamers  must  always  make  for  it.  In 
Bummer  a  direct  voyage  to  Quebec  may 
be  preferred.  As  Sir  Thomas  O'Shaugb- 
nensy  has  just  pointed  out,  tbe  St  Law- 
rence route  will  always  be  the  choice 


of  the  tourUt.  That  would  occap>- 
four  days  twenty  hours,  or  five  days 
six  bours,  and  would  cost  more;  but  It 
would  take  passengers  right  on  to  (fue- 
bec.  The  time  taken  would  differ  ac- 
cording as  tbe  steamers  rounded  New- 
foundland on  the  northern  or  southern 
side. 

As  Mr.  Clifford  Slfton,  speaking  as 
an  experienced  envoy,  bas  lately  well 
put  It,  tbe  three  objections  usually 
taken  to  the  passage  from  Bn^and  to 
Canada  may  be  summed  up  in  tbe 
words:  fog,  Ice  and  the  Onlf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  known  that  tbe  more 
southern  line  followed  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  Is  beset  wltb  fogs.  Tbe 
ordinary  passenger,  therefore,  assumes 
that  tbe  routes  to  Halifax  aod  Quebec, 
being  further  north,  must  be  foggier 
still.  Tbe  c<nitrary  Is  the  case.  The 
western  Atlantic  fogs  are  bred  by  tbe 
contact  of  the  Ice  and  Ice-water,  drlftsd 
from  tbe  Arctic,  with  the  worm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Steamers  bound 
for  Quebec  and  Halifax  pass  to  tbe 
nortb  of  the  thickest  of  these  mists. 
This  is  no  random  assertion.  As  Mr. 
Slfton  pointed  out.  the  Canadian  Uov- 
emment  has  made  a  full  and  careful  se- 
ries of  scientific  observations  of  tbe 
Atlantic  fog-enemy.  These  have  fur- 
nished as  complete  a  weather  chart  in 
this  respect  as  con  Id  be  required. 
The  result  Is  aa  Interesting  as,  to  most 
people,  unexpected.  It  shows  an  av- 
erage expectancy  of  3.12  per  cent,  of 
fofc'  for  the  Canadian  passages  as 
against  fully  8  per  cent,  tor  those  to 
New  York.  Ice  Is  a  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty. It  will  compel  tbe  steamers 
to  make  for  Halifax  during  the  winter 
months,  and  will  sometimes  oblige 
them,  even  in  the  season  when  tbey 
can  make  Quebec,  to  take  the  longer 
Journey  round  Cape  Race  instead  of  tbe 
shorter  passage  tbrough  tbe  Straits  of 
Belleisle.  Tbe  difference  between  the 
two  Is  a  matter  of  168  miles.  With 
tbe  route  to  Halifax  Ice  does  not  inter- 
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fere  aX  all;  nor  at  coarse  do  tbe  macb 
exaggerated  dangers  of  the  Qnlf  of 
Bt  Lawrence.  Under  tbls  last  head 
Ifr.  Slfton  ehows  that  In  Herenteen 
rear*  only  Ave  ateamen  hare  been 
Btianded  tbere.  Three  of  these  accl- 
deata  were  proved  to  be  doe  to 
careless  navigation;  only  two  to  tbe 
natural  dlfflcnltlea  of  the  highway. 
Tbe  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  one  may 
mention.  Is  no  balf-known,  mysterious, 
problematical  waterway.  It  carries  a 
very  large  shipping  trade.  Every  yard 
of  It  likely  to  be  passed  by  All  Red 
ateamers  Is  accurately  known,  and  Its 
ilsks,  ancta  as  they  are,  bave  been 
greatly  dlmlnlahed  by  Information  and 
■clenttflc  precautions.  At  but  one 
qrat,  a  place  about  120  miles  below 
Quebec,  bas  any  deepening  to  be  done 
to  enable  tbe  largest  sized  steamboats 
to  pass  up  at  full  speed.  This  Im- 
provement Is  being  carried  out,  and 
tbereafter  no  obstacle  will  remain  to 
Under  a  twenty-four-knot  vessel  going 
at  ber  beat  pace  np  to  Quebec  Itself. 

Tbe  width  and  depth  of  tbe  Channel 
will  be  ample,  and  tbe  curves  nowhere 
abort  enougb  to  be  dangerona. 

Aa  already  stated,  the  seaway  to 
Halifax  Is  quite  unimpeded  with  ice, 
nor  do  sboala  In  the  Oulf  of  St.  Law 
reace  concern  it.  Halifax  Indeed  bas 
but  one  drawback,  which  Is  the  some- 
what unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
line  of  railway  linking  It  with  Mon- 
treal. This,  Itowcver,  Is  easily  capable 
ot  Improvement,  and  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  Canadian  Qovemment 
that  the  Improvement  will  be  effected 
without  delay.  For  tbe  rest,  the  land 
Journey  preaenta  no  dllllcultleB  or  draw- 
backa.  It  were  superfluous  to  praise 
the  aafetr,  speed,  and  comfort  of  tbls 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system.  Nor 
need  I  detain  tbe  reader  with  a  sum- 
IIUU7  of  the  attractions  of  Canada  for 
tbe  ttmrlat  who  Is  In  no  hurry.  Prom 
one  end  to  tbe  other,  from  Niagara  and 
Uie  MMitmorency  Falls  to  tbe  Takak- 


kaw  Falls  In  the  Rockies;  from  the 
Itock  of  Quebec  to  tbe  glortoua  coastal 
scenery  of  British  ColumbU,  Canada 
Is  a  land  of  the  picturesque  on  tbe 
grandest  scale.  Tbe  sportsman  flnds 
game  without  the  drawback  of  fem; 
tbe  Invalid  gains  bealtb  without  bavlDK 
to  endure  exile  among  meo  of  alien 
speech;  tbe  Imperialist  cannot  spend 
a  day  without  finding  food  tm  stndy. 
and,  usually,  for  legitimate  prida  As 
a  New  Zealander  I  sbonld  know  aome- 
thlng  of  natural  beauty,  especially 
wbere  lake,  mountain,  and  forest  are 
found  In  combination.  I  am  bound'  to 
confess  that  for  magnificence  and  ex- 
tent many  Canadian  apectaclea  are  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  land,  however 
romantically  lovely. 

Once  arrived  at  Vancouver,  we  be- 
gin the  second  and  longer  division  of 
the  sea-voyage  to  tbe  AnUpodes.  This 
escapes  some  of  the  dUBcultles  which 
beset,  or  are  supposed  to  beset,  the  At- 
lantic system.  Ice,  shoals,  and  fogs 
are  tblngs  of  the  past;  almost  front 
the  moment  of  leaving  Vancouver  the 
traveller  la  in  dear  and  usually  bril- 
liant air.  Nor  have  steamboat  con- 
tractors in  the  Pacific  to  face  fierce 
competition  like  that  of  tbe  New  Yoti 
lines.  At  present,  communication  be- 
tween Australasia  and  North  America 
Is  frankly  of  a  second-class  kind.  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  subsidize  a  service 
carried  on  between  Brisbane  and  Van- 
couver, which,  owing  to  some  recent 
Improvements,  is  now  expected  to  at- 
tain a  speed  of  fifteen  knots.  But  from 
this  Canada  will  now  withdraw  ber 
grant.  New  Zealand  is  served  by 
slower  lines,  tbe  chief  object  of  wblch 
iB  to  carry  cargo.  Obvlou^,  then, 
there  need  be  no  question  of  demand- 
ing twenty-five-kUDt  boats  for  tbe  Pa- 
clflc  section  of  the  Alt  Bed  ronte. 
Twenty-knot  boata  wddM  Introduce  a 
revolution,  and  even  roomy  boats  ca- 
pable of  doing  nineteen  knots  would  bi- 
so  vast  an  Improvement  on  recent  eon- 
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dlUons  Bfi  to  l>e  Uuinkfully  welcomed 
'  by  all  reasonable  people,  tet  ns  Bop- 
po§e,  tben,  for  the  present,  tbat  tbe 
contracttag  Qovemmenta  are  aatlafled 
to  require  tbe  actual  performance  of 
elgtateeo  knots.  Even  then  we  shall 
be  told  that  the  Pacific  Journey  pre- 
sents especial  dlfflcnltleB.  The  dis- 
tance from  Vancouver  to  Auckland  1h 
633D  miles,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
another  1280  miles  to  Sydney.  To  make 
the  TCffage  attractive,  Bteamers  must 
bait  botb  at  Hawaii  and  FIJI  for  at 
least  eight  bours  In  each  case.  As 
the  passengers  will  demand  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  these  beautiful  spots,  the 
boats  must  manage  to  arrive  In  the 
morolng  botb  at  Honolulu  and  Suva 
and  leave  in  the  evening.  Again,  even 
If  we  assume  that  boats  of  eight  thou- 
sand and  nine  thousand  tons  will  be 
Isr^  enough — as  they  probably  will — 
they  will  need  to  carry  very  heavy  sup- 
plies of  coal.  A  steamer  leaving  Van- 
conver  might  require  to  have  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  tons 
of  coal  on  board,  for  tbe  coaling  ar- 
rangements at  Honolulu  are  provok- 
fngly  primitive.  Further  supplies  could 
be  got  at  Suva,  but  time  would  prob- 
ably be  too  precious  there  to  allow 
more  than  a  few  hundred  tons  to  be 
taken  in.  At  Auckland,  of  course,  tbe 
arrangements  are  good  and  coal  plen- 
tiful, wblle,  as  for  Sydney,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  well  be  desired.  A  steam- 
boat actually  covM'Ing  eighteen  knots 
an  hour  could  reach  Auckland  from 
Vancouver  In  sixteen  days,  after  al- 
lowing a  few  bours  for  mischances. 

If  we  assume  that  passengers  and 
malls  can  be  carried  to  Vancouver  In 
eight  days  and  a  half  from  England, 
It  means  that  Auckland  Is  brought 
wltbln  twen^-four  days  and  a  balf  of 
the  mother  country.  For  a  bait  there 
and  tbe  voyage  to  Sydney  tliree  days 
more  must  be  allowed.  Tet  It  Sydney 
could  be  reached  in  twenty-seven  days 
even,  Sydney  will  stand  to  gain  some 


Coar  days  by  tbe  All  Red  route.  In 
tbe  case  of  New  Zealand  tbe  gain  will 
be  very  much  greater.  For  tbe  last 
nine  months  New  Zealanders  have 
been  depending  on  the  Suez  linen  to 
Australia  for  tbe  conveyance  of  their 
malls.  Tbey  do  not  at  all  like  the 
change;  whereas  formerly  their  San 
Francisco  mall  brougtat  them  tbeir  let- 
ters in  tblrty-one  or  tblrty-two  days, 
tbey  are  now  tbankfol  to  receive  tbem. 
In  from  thlrty-sli  to  thirty-elgtat  days. 
For  them  tbe  All  Bed  route  wonid 
mean  a  reduction  in  tbeir  mail  time  of 
at  least  twelve  days.  In  other  words, 
it  would  reduce  their  distance  from 
the  mother  country  by  the  very  large 
proportion  of  one-third. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
smaller  colony  of  Fiji  would  also  stand 
to  gain  very  greatly.  The  beauties  of 
FIJI  are,  perhaps,  not  so  widely  famed 
as  those  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago. 
Indeed,  It  cannot  show  tbe  same  widely 
fantastic  and  terrible  volcanic  fea- 
tures. But  those  travellers  wbo  know 
tbe  wooded  bills,  bright  valleys,  and 
sparkllog  streams  of  FIJI,  Its  sblnlng 
beaches  and  blue  bays,  surf-beaten 
reefs  and  Innumerable  palmy  Islets, 
know  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful groups  of  the  South  Seas.  Uore- 
over  and  that  is  much  to  the  purpoee. 
It  is  healthy  far  above  tbe  average  of 
trt^ical  Islands.  Its  natives,  though 
not  equal  In  Intellect  to  tbe  Hawailans 
or  ttie  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  are  a 
bold,  dnely  built,  lutereating  race.  At 
every  point,  indeed,  the  voyage  across 
tbe  PaclBc  to  Sydney  oBers  tempting 
balUng-places  to  the  tourist.  New 
Zealand's  various  attractions  are  too 
well  known  to  make  any  advertisement 
of  them  needful  here.  Bnongta  to 
mention  tbat  the  government  of  that 
new-made  Dominion  has  of  late  yean 
organized  an  active  tourist  departmoit 
tbe  object  of  which  Is  to  make  smootb 
the  path  and  pleasant  the  lot  of  Uie 
visitor  to   tbe   mountains,   lakes,    vol- 
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c-anoes,  Kef  sen,  warm  Bprlnss,  llords, 
as  well  aa  the  cultivated  districts  of  the 
IslandB.  Once  at  8Tdii«7.  U>e  voy- 
ager la  not  only  In  tbe  moat  beaaumi 
tiarbor  of  Aastralla  but  at  tbe  beat 
ataring-polnt  for  etrlkliv  out  to  reacb 
tbe  most  cbaracterlatlc  tK^enery  end 
most  Interestliig  colonlzlDK  wot^  of  the 
continent 

As  an  Imperial  mall  service  the  All 
Bed  route  will  be  on  Indubitable  ad- 
vance. It  should  save  the  chief  cities 
of  Canada  two  or  tbrce  days,  New 
Zealand  twelve  days,  and  eastent  Aus- 
tralia four  days.  Such  a  line  would 
bfe  well  worth  a  big  subsidy.  As 
a  passenger  line  Ita  advantages  should 
be  equally  beyond  cavil.  The  At 
lantlc  boats  should  be  up  to  tbe  best 
Cunard  sUndard  In  all  but  size.  The 
Pacific  boats  should  be  able  to  carry 
eight  hundred  passengws,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  In  the  flrst  class. 
That  they  would  be  well  filled  there  Is 
cood  reason  to  suppose.  Every  year 
a  very  large  number  of  passeogers, 
BngUsfa  and  colonial,  take  the  voyage 
round  tbe  world.  To  many  of  these 
time  and  variety  are  of  more  Impor- 
tance than  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
more  or  less.  This  Is  not  only  the  case 
with  basmeBB  men  In  a  hurry,  or  globe- 
trotters with  well-filled  pockets.  Tbe 
number  of  colonists  who  In  prosperous 
years  manage  to  find  the  money  for  a 
visit  to  the  old  country  Is  very  con- 
sldenble.  They  may  have  waited 
and  saved  for  many  years  to  make  the 
Journey  home;  but  when  they  do 
manage  to  get  away  at  last  they  like 
to  travel  comfortably  and  fast.  To 
save  all  possible  time  Is  of  the  essence 
of  their  scheme;  they  grudge  every 
day  that  stands  between  them  and  Ens- 
land  and  Burope.  A  fortnight  more  or 
leas  consumed  on  the  way  sometimes 
tarns  tbe  scale  and  settles  tbeir  decf- 
slOD  to  go  or  stay  at  home.  It  is  safe, 
I  think,  to  predict  that  part  of  tbe  pas- 
aeng«  traffic  carried  by  the  All  Red 


steamers  will  be  new.  Their  speed, 
comforts,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
route  will  croate  business.  The  rest 
of  the  traffic  will  be  diverted  from 
other  lines.  It  may  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed that  large  numbers  of  travellers 
and  holiday-makers  will  arrange  to 
go  to  tbe  Antipodea  through  Canada, 
returning  by  way  of  Suez,  or  vtoe  cersa. 

To  show  how  quickly  the  passenger 
traffic  between  England  and  %  prosper- 
ous colony  will  grow,  let  me  compare 
tbe  Intercourse  between  tbe  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
years  1900  and  1906.  In  the  former 
year  2314  persons  left  these  shores  for 
New  Zealand,  >vbllc  12&1  came  hither 
from  the  colony;  total,  3S6S.  In  1906 
tbe  outward-bound  passengws  num- 
bered 8203.  tbe  homeward,  249S;  total, 
1D,TS0.  This  year  the  total  should 
reach  12,000;  and  If  It  were  possible  to 
check  accurately  the  numbers  of  all 
those  who  pass  between  New  Zealand 
and  Great  Britain  by  way  of  Australia 
the  totals  would  be  larger.  To  an 
even  greater  extent  tbe  vastly  larger 
traffic  between  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain saffers  by  passing  through  New 
York  and  Boston.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  11310  persons  of  BHUsh 
birth  landed  In  Canadian  ports  In  1901, 
and  that  hi  the  Orst  eight  montbs  of 
1007  the  figures  had  risen  to  107,000, 

The  population  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  together  Is  now 
about  twelve  millions.  There  are  prob- 
ably nearly  seven  millions  of  people  In 
Canada  to-day,  while  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  contain  rather  more  than 
five  millions.  These  flgnres  are  not 
giganUc.  But  all  but  about  300,000  of 
the  inhabltauta  of  the  three  colimles 
ore  whites,  and  they  represent  a  quite 
dlqiroportionate  wealth  and  industiy. 
Tbe  imports  and  exports  of  the  three 
communities  for  1907,  when  added  to- 
gether, are  not  likely,  I  believe,  to  fall 
below  260,000,0001.  That  aggregate 
must  )'e<'m   remarkable,  even  to  eyes 
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accuBtomed  to  tbe  huge  snma  of  Brltlsta 
Board  of  Trade  atatlatlcB.  I  do  not 
■aggeat  tbat  mDCb  of  this  trade  Is  to 
be  carried  by  the  All  Red  line.  Tbe 
fast  AUantic  boats  will  only  take  light 
and  valuable  parcels.  The  slower  Pa- 
dflc  boats  will  take  what  they  can  get 
Tbey  ought  soon  to  get  a  fair  amount 
of  freight  It  baa  been  gravely  sug- 
gested tbat,  because  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia are  both  young  countrlee. 
chiefly  occupied  as  yet  In  growing  food 
and  raw  material,  they  tberefore  can 
bare  nothing  to  exchange.  If  this 
were  true  as  a  general  principle,  how 
could  the  trade  between  Australia  and 

IV  Oontilll  tia^^ae. 


New  Zealand  have  grown  to- an  annual 
value  of  between  4,000,000{,  and  5;0(KI.- 
O0OI.T  How  could  tbe  Argentine  trade 
with  Africa,  or  Australasia  with  the 
South  Seas?  I  venture  to  beliere  tbat 
tbe  AH  Kod  line  will  not,  only  carry 
merchandise,  but  will  create  more  trade 
than  It  carrlea  luBt  as  did  tbe  San 
Francisco  service  acroaa  the  I'acUlc. 
In  any  case  tbe  sea-trade  of  the  BritlBfa 
Colonies  is  convincing  evidence  ot  tbe 
mobile  energy  and  prosperity  of  their 
people,  of  their  claim  to  be  worQiy  of 
tbe  best  ocean  mall  and  passenger  ser- 
vices, and  ot  their  ability  to  give  such 
services  Increasing  support. 


GREEN  CUSHIONS. 
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LaMa,  M  a  beoominf/  monting  frock,  U 
geatei  m  a  aofa,  altematelv  kiUtting  a 
HIk  He  and  gazing  dnarHy  into  tpaee. 
A  ring  it  htant  oulatde  and  a  woman's 
BoitM  inuring:  "Miaa  Beaumcmf  at 
hwaef  LeMa  tfngB  tolth  great  aftoio 
of  cheerfutnest   "fhi-Io — Tm-ta-ta." 

Enter  a  yowng  married  woman  of  pre- 
poaaeiting  appearance. 

HbIIoI  dear  thing,  how  are  you' 

Leebia.  Ob!  I'm  quite  all  right. 
Wby  shouldn't  I  be? 

Mrt.  HUlgard  (ttaring).  My  dear 
girl,  don't  eat  me!  You've  every  rea- 
son to  be  quite  all  right,  of  course. 
How's  Freddy? 

LeaMa.    Ob!  he's  all  rigbt,  I  believe. 

Mrt.  a.  You  believel  What's  the 
world  coming  to?  But,  my  dear,  I've 
Just  come  from  Grace's,  and  your 
brldesaiald'B  stuff  had  fv«t  arrived. 
If  a  aweet! 

Letbia.    la  It? 

Mn.  E.  And  I  think  her  deslgna 
lovely. 

LeilHa.  Indeed.  But  tbe  fact  Is,  I'm 
not  going  to  be  married. 


Mrs.  B.    Not  going What  d'jou 

LesMa.  What  I  say.  I've  broken  It 
off. 

Mrs.  H.    My  dear  child! 

Le*bia.     So  that's  an  end  of  tbat 

Mrs,  H.  Tut,  tut!  (Pnuae.)  But  you 
don't  really  mean  it.  You'll  make  It 
up. 

Leabia  lloftUy  and  vwg  fatt).  1  doD't 
do  things  to  make  It  up  after.  I'm  not 
a  GbUd. 

Mri.  H.  (pery  grav^).  OhI  of  «Huaa 
not      But  may  I  m\1      What  Is  itT 

LeiMo.  Well,  you  know — er — Fred- 
dy's way  of  getting  his  own  way. 

Mn.  a.  (peiuively).    Freddy's? 

Leabia.  Yea,  the  way  be  wtm't  let 
one  hare  one'a  way,  I  mean.  In  soine 
ways,  of  course,  he's  an  angel! 

Mn.  a.    Abl 

Leebta.    But — in      some      ways 

Well,  we  simply  couldn't  go  on. 

Mrs.  B.  But  I  never  saw  a  aian 
more  devoted 

Leabia.     Oh!  devoted — yes. 

Mn.  B.    Well? 

iMWn.    Well,  that's  notanrytWur. 
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Mn.  H.  (drily).  It's  a  good  deal.  BDt 
what  was  tbe  stumbling-block? 

LeMa.    Famltnre. 

Un.  B.  Fnrnlture!  Xes,  higb  liopeB 
faint  In  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
romance  la  aliattered  too  often  by  the 
apare-room  carpet. 

LmMo.  Tefrr-fnmlablng.  We  alm- 
plT  coDldn't  agree.  And  I  felt  If  we 
fell  out  over  coal-acuttlea  before  we 
were  married — well,  what  should  we 
do  after? 

Mn.  B.  iftntsay).  SetUe  down  to 
sense  and  sentlmeot,  and  forget  you 
have  Bocb  a  thing  as  a  drawing-room 
sofa. 

LeMa.  Sofa!  That's  exactly  It. 
Yon  know  my  boudoir:  I  wanted  It 
white,  and  Freddy  said  pink  suited 
me  better. 

Mr*.  B.    Bo  you  had  it  pink. 

LeaMo.    No.    Wliite. 

Jfr*.  B.    Oh< 

LcvHo.  Yes.  Oh.  he  gives  in  somt>- 
tlmes. 

Mrt.  a.    Really? 

LmMs.  Well,  you  are  trying  to-day. 
Mildred. 

1It».  B.     Bo  sorry,  dear.  Go  on. 

£«(Ma.  And  I  wanted  a  green  carpet 
and  green  cushlonB,  and  Freddy  said 
green  made  me  look  pale. 

Mrt.  B.  So  It  does:  I  mean— yes, 
yoo  had 

Lama.  Oht  the  green  carpet  was 
ordered.  Mamma  happened  to  go  to 
Waring'a  the  day  before.    . 

Mra.  B.    I  see.      And  the  cdflblonB? 

i.atM<i.  Well,  that's  the  point.  I  set 
my  heart  on  green  cushions — that  lovely 
new  shade.  Freddy  (oofaUy)— well, 
really,  I  do  like  a  man  to  be  a  gentU- 
mam,  anyhow — Freddy  said  be  didn't 
want  to  be  reminded  of  the  Turbine 
every  time  he  came  home  to  tea.  So 
after  tbat— 

Mrt.  B.    WeU? 

Leibta.  I  Just  said  I  saw  we'd  never 
get  on,  and  I  came  upetab^. 

Mrt.  B.    Yes? 


LeaMo.    And  I  wrote  and  bntte  it 
off  yesterday  momli^. 
Mrt.  B.    And  what  did  be  say? 
LetMa.    Nothing. 
Mrt.  B.    Nothhig? 

(Then  both  gaxe  out  o/  the  winioie^ 

Mrt.  B.  I  qviU  see  your  point  It's 
a  pity,  though. 

LetMa.    How? 

Mrt.  B.  Freddy's  one  in  a  thousand, 
my  dear,  I  know.  Young  men  now- 
adays! IBaitet  tK>o  teeU-glovei  UttU 
handt  in  horror.)  Love  la  a  valuable 
thing,  Lesby. 

LmMs.    Freddy  doesn't  seem  to  tliink 

Mn.  B.  (ortfuEEy).    Men  are  so  spoilt. 

LetMa.  They  don't  have  it  oil  their 
own  way,  though.  It's  twcaity-four 
hours  since  I  wrote.  I've  given  him 
time;  I  mean,  of  course,  I  had  thought 
It  over  Quite  dispassionately,  so  I'm 
not  likely  to  change. 

Mrt.  B.  (oMenll)/).  Freddy's  so  aw- 
fully popular.  I  know  the  duchess  has 
ber  eye  on  him  for  tbe  youngest  girl — 
tlie  freckled  one. 

Letbia.  I  do  think  If  yon'd  fallen  out 
with  Harry  I'd  have  been  tympatJieftc. 
Not  that  I  want  aympatby. 

Jfrt.  B.    I  do  feel  for  you,  dear. 

Leabta.  Feel  for  me!  Ob!  dont 
waste  your  pity.  D'you  remember 
that  man  I  met  at  the  Doncaaters'? 

Mrt.  B.     Last  winter?    Yes. 

Letbia.     I  spoilt  his  life,  he  said. 

Mrt.  B.    Men  get  over  thoee  things. 

Leibia.  Not  this  man.  He — he — 
there  Is  some  romance  and  chivalry 
left,  thongh  it's  gone  out  of  fashion. 
I  know.  He  knew  what  love — pas- 
sion— meant  He  said  I  was  tbe  one 
star  of  his  Ufe—the  dream  of  his 
dreams. 

Jfrt.  B.    Hum! 

LetMa.  Bat  I  accepted  Freddy  in- 
stead.     It  was  a  mistake. 

Jfrt.  B.  (oftrttptlv).*  Are  yon  going  t» 
the  Doncaaters'  dance? 
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f/caMa  (teufUUv).  Certalnlr  I  am. 
Mistakes  can  be  Bet  right. 

Mrs.  H.  I  see.  {Qett  up  and  goes 
and  looks  Into  Utoking-gUui.  LetbUt 
Icnits  strmuoMlv-) 

Labia.  I  shall  wear  ray  pale 
sreen. 

Mrs.  B.  (comJnif  up  behind  her).  Qreen! 
Have  yon  seen  the  papered  Bvery 
one  seems  to  be  getting  engaged.  It's 
an  epidemic. 

Letbio  (indHferenthl).     Is  It? 

Mn.  E.     Yes;  there's  Joan  Talbot. 

L&ifHa.     Oh,  I  knew  that 

Mr».  H.  (flotcly).  And  Captain  Cun- 
ard's  going  to  marry 

liCtbitt  {dropping  Aer  icorit  Hoaty). 
Captain  Cunard? 

Mrs.  B.  Yen.  Didn't  you  know  him 
somewhere? 

Letbia  (retting  her  cMn  on  her  hand 
and  «lariiv  6e/orc  Aw).  The  one  star 
of  his  life.  ..  . 

Mn.  B.  That  pretty  Miss  Ward  with 
the  millionaire  uncle. 

Leabla.  The  dream  of  his  dreams.  . . . 

lira.  B.  They're  to  be  married  In 
June. 

LesMa  (roH«lni>  heraelfi.  Of  course 
I've  met  Captain  Cunard— mther  a  nice 
man.  And  the  girl's  got  money.  All 
the  better.  Well,  now,  Mildred,  I've 
got  a  tot  to  do.  I— I've  got  to  collect 
Freddy's  presents.  {Look*  at  her  en- 
gagtment  ring.) 

Mrs.  H.  (pensivelg).  What  a  tieap  he 
gave  yon! 

Lesbla.    Yes.    A  good  many. 

Mrs.  B.  And  you  must  retam  bin 
letters,  of  course. 

I^hia.    Oh!  Must  U 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  It's  always  done.  Be- 
sides, when  a  man's  behaved  as  Freddy 
has 

Leshia.    How  d'you  mean? 

Mrs.  a.     So  selfishly — so 

i/etWo.  Freddy  Isn't  aiiftth.  He 
may  be — he  may  have  his  own  views 

Mrs.  B.     Yes,  but  to  stick  to  them 


tlirongb  thick  and  thin  regardless  of 
yoar  feelings! 

Leiltia.  My  dear  Mildred,  I  think 
yon  are  speaking  moat  unjustifiably  of 
my — of  Sir  Frederick,  who  I  thought 
was  a  particalar  friend  of  yours  and 
Harry's.  And  anyhow  It's  my  own  con- 
cern. 

Mrs.  H.    Still,  to  Insist  on  green  cusU- 

lODB? 

Leabia.     White. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  white,  I  mean.  I 
never  heard  of  such  anklndnesB. 

Letbia.  He  thinks  green  doesn't  salt 
me. 

Mrs.  B.  But  what  does  that  matter? 
It  you  do  look  rather  older  In  a  green 

Lesbia.     I    shan't    have    the    chance 

Mrs.  a.  True.  What  a  mercy  you 
thought  things  over  dispassionately  la 
time! 

Leshiu  {wipes  await  a  furtive  tear).  I 
think  really.  Mildred 

Mrt.  E.  {rising).  Don't  think  me  un- 
sympathetic. But  I  see  now  what  an 
escape  yon've  had.  Ot  course  we  did 
like  Freddy,  but  I  see  now.  You'll 
do  much  better. 

Leabia.    Mildred! 

Mrs.  E.  Good-bye.  dear^-don't  (ret. 
I'll  look  in  this  afternoon. 

(A  ring  at  the  door.) 

Lesbia.  Mildred,  wait.  It  must  be 
him.    I'll  fly.  (Goet  owt.) 

Mrs.  B.   (oJone).       Poor  old  Lesbia! 
What  a  (lend  she  must  think  me! 
Enter  Lesbia   {speaking  to  some  one  at 
door.) 

Lesbia.  I'll  take  it,  Jenkins.  {Comes 
in  carrying  huge  parcel,  loearlly.)  It 
will  only  be  another  present,  1  suppose, 
from  some  idiot.  {Throws-  it  dnut  on 
sofa.) 

Mrs.  B.  What  can  It  be?  Sncb  a 
aneer  parcel. 

Lesbia.  What  do  I  care?  It  must 
go  back. 
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Mrt.  B.  It  can't,  It  we  don't  know 
who  IfB  from.  Hay  I  opea  it7 

UMa  ivith  awr^rin).  Oh,  certainly, 
U  yon  like.  (LMMa  iit»  vOh  JoHti 
hmit.) 

Mrt.  B.  iaoet  MUnd  tofa  amd  vmpaek* 
bnmit-paper  parcel.  Senalt  two  large 
^MH  MttMoM.  Tote*  otw  to  each  Acmd.) 
LMbIa,  lookl 

OUaMa  tvrju  rouMd.) 

i^iNa,  Oh!  Mildred— green  cosh- 
tona 

Mn.  B.  (ratMMw).    "From   Freddy." 

Tba  PaU  MaU  Ma^ttat. 
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LmMo.  Ob,  Mildred  I  (Oovert  Iter  taee 
tcUk  her  lUMdt.)  Dear  old  Freddy! 
Obi  Mllly,  I've  been  a  wretch. 

Mrt.  H.  itAeerfuOif).  Never  mind 
now.  Ton  aee  wbat  Freddy  la,  really. 
Bnt  I'll  go.    He  can't  be  far  off. 

LmMo.    D'you  think  It'll  be  all  right? 

Mrt.  H.  Tou  goose!  Do  I  thMcf  I 
kmxol 

iMbta  (faUng  up  a  omMdn).  UUly— 
I'll  cover  them  myself— In  mualla — In 
— ioMt0  muBlln. 


THE  SALON. 


For  those  who  have  haunted  ttic 
eighteenth  centiiry  there  la  magic  In 
the  word  "aalon":  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry  which  was  t>om  paradoxical — se- 
rlom%  sparkling,  extravagant,  sensible, 
rich  In  sensibility,  dlsthigalsbed  for 
pblloaophlcal  bidUterence,  religiously 
itrellgloaB,  critical  to  a  fanlt,  and  yet 
the  creator  of  the  great  Ideas  which 
bave  served  to  mould  modern'  society 
— auch  a  century  aa  Time  has  surely 
never,  before  or  since,  shaken  from  out 
his  measureless  sack.  Wben  we.  Its 
leisured  Inheritors,  contemplate  It,  as 
we  now  can.  In  aulet,  sitting  on  the  fur- 
rowed battleflehl  where  our  own  fate 
was  decided,  where  the  sword  was  the 
plough  that  prepared  the  grim  earth 
for  tbe  seed,  we  can  see  why  It  was 
not  surprising  that  an  age  which 
brought  forth  both  Voltahe  and  Bona- 
seaa,  the  destructive  and  originative 
principles  in  man's  life,  should  have 
also  brought  fortb  tbe  Revolution.  And 
the  salons  of  Paris,  as  Miss  Helen 
Glergue  ably  records  In  her  new  vol- 
ume, TJk«  iSalon  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
128.  Od.  net),  provided  the  hearth  for 
the  fire.  Here,  among  women  and 
men,  on  terms  of  unprecedented  equal- 
ity, were  discussed  the  daring  Iboughta, 


the  budding  heresies  which  were  to 
evoke  a  new  world.  She,  like  all  stu- 
dents of  the  time,  tias  found  out  bow 
wrong  la  the  popular  Impression  of  Its 
society.  Most  people  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  made  up  of  flashing 
wit  and  pleasure — of  Gnplds  and  roses 
and  hlgb-heeled  gaiety — of  powdered 
hair  and  light  morals  and  brilliant  bil- 
lets-doux.     Far  from  It 

The  world  of  to-day  [says  Miss 
Clergue]  would  be  olfended  at  much 
which  at  that  period  was  overlooked  or 
condoned;  but  the  salon,  far  from  be- 
ing an  aid  or  abettor  to  a  scandalous 
life,  woA,  rather,  aoclety's  adjuster — 
the  court  of  public  opinion  from 
whence  there  was  no  appeal — as  to  be- 
havior and  manners,  while  it  Inspired 
and  directed  the  intelligence.  A  high 
ideal  of  truth  and  beauty  was  ita  con- 
stant aim;  a  perfect  proportion,  an  ex- 
quisite harmony,  which  tended  to  unl^ 
and  temperance,  was  the  rule,  and  less 
freedom  in  the  sense  of  license  was  to 
be  found  there  than  in  any  society  In 
tbe  great  caplUla  of  tbe  world  before 
or  after.  .  .  .  Tbe  private  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, past  or  present  might  be  as 
corrupt  as  Us  code  allowed,  but  when 
be  entered  the  society  of  the  salon  he 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his 
environment  if  he  would  remain.  Here 
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that  wbich  wae  best  la  tbought  and  ex- 
pression flourished,  here  all  that  was 
exalted  In  sentiment  was  applauded; 
and  here,  If  an  original  idea  were  in- 
tradnced,  the  divine  spark  was  not  per- 
mitted to  expire  for  want  of  fanning. 
It  Is  tbns  evident  tbat  the  leader  of  a 
salon  had  no  light  taslc  to  perform;  he 
or  she  was  an  arbiter  accepted  by  so- 
ciety In  the  Interest  of  good  manners 
and  high  thinking,  and  an;  one  who 
violated  a  law  was  peremptorily  ban- 
ished, for  the  ruler  was  autocratic  and 
all-powerfuL 

Miss  Clergue  prefaces  her  study  of 
these  hostesses  by  a  chapter  on  "The 
Evolntlon  of  the  Salon,"  from  that  of 
the  HAtel  de  RamboutUet,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  onwards.  In  the  salon 
of  Mme.  de  Lambert,  Its  next  note- 
worthy successor,  which  opened  In 
1710,  there  are  already  marked  signs 
of  an  Increase  in  social  power,  an  en- 
larged vocabulary  of  Ideas. 

Interchanges  of  Ideas  cause  their  dlf- 
fudon,  and  the  learned,  In  answer  to 
the  crying  need  for  the  wider  distribu- 
tion of  Icnowledge,  began  to  forsake 
their  Ijatln  and  to  write  In  the  popular 
tongne.  Science  as  well  as  literature 
was  thus  brought  within  the  compre- 
hension of  tlie  general  public,  Fonte- 
nelle,  for  example,  substituting  French 
for  Latin  ...  In  order  that  Ume.  de 
Lamliert  might  be  able  to  read  his 
BcientlSc  treatises. 


As  for  the  "common  conscience"  and 
the  "impalpable  forces  which  cannot 
be  grasped  .  .  .  the  salon,  which  was 
the  certain  Index  of  its  time,  Instantly 
betrayed  its  least  variation.  'Opinion,' 
said  Voltaire,  'governs  the  world.'  And 
the  salons  governed  opinion."  Subtle 
atmospberlc  changes  jnade  themselves 
felt  "As  the  Revolution  draws  near, 
birth,  which  formerly  had  conde- 
scended to  intellect.  Is  now  seen  to  be 
losing  ground;  Intellectual  predomi- 
nance becomes  more  marked.  All  this 
is  true,  but  true  within  limits.      The 


Influence  of  the  salons  upon  men's 
minds  and  morals  has,  perhaps,  not 
be»i  sufficiently  dwelt  on — has  been 
sacriflced  to  their  social  glamor.  But 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  their  sway,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  Revolutioa.  If 
they  were  pioneers,  tbey  were  also  re- 
sults. They  were  but  the  voice  of 
tbeir  day,  a  kind  of  reflned  journalism, 
facilitating  the  spread  of  Ideas,  not  cre- 
ating them.  Servants  heard  the  same 
notions  discussed  behind  tbe  chairs  of 
the  liberal  noblesse  In  their  country 
chateaux  far  from  Paris.  The  Revo- 
lution would  have  come  without  the 
salons,  because  It  signing  from  a  great 
truth  which  would  always  have  found 
apostles. 

Tbe  faults  of  the  salons  were  ttie 
faults  of  over-Intellectual  people.  One 
of  the  earliest  (we  believe  it  was  that 
of  Mme.  de  Lambert)  was  called  the 
Bureau  d'Eaprit,  and  if  we  translate 
ctprit,  by  "mind,"  the  name  would  also 
serve  for  tbe  later  ones.  Yet  ire 
want  some  word  less  set  than  Bwreatt. 
The  flowing  thoughts,  the  shining  wit 
were  spontaneous,  though  they  pro- 
ceeded from  reflective  people.  And 
this  very  fact  makes  us  speculate  why, 
despite  spontaneity,  the  salons,  with 
all  their  fascination,  leave  os  with  a 
certain  starved  sense  of  coldness.  The 
reasons  are  not  so  far  to  seek.  Tbe 
only  warmth  that  burned  In  these 
rooms  was  the  warmth  of  Intellect — 
electric  light,  not  fire;  they  were  bril- 
liantly enlightened — thoy  were  not 
heated.  For  tbe  flames  of  the  tgoiamea 
A  Aeum  which  were  kept  alive  beneath 
the  polished  surface  were  of  no  more 
use  to  the  general  company  than  a  lire 
monopolized  by  two,  which  seems  to 
leave  a  room  chillier  than  If  there  were 
no  Are  at  all.  Nor  have  taste,  or  sensi- 
bility, which  Is  the  sharpened  edge  of 
vanity,  anything  to  say  to  the  heart; 
yet  taste  and  sensibility  were  the  qual- 
ities then  in  vogue. 

When   we  cMiflne  wokA-vm  to  tbe 
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Btrictlj  Intellectaal  aspect  oC  the  Su- 
lent  we  do  not  succeed  In  losing  the 
senae  of  ohill.  Here,  too,  the  feelings 
were  kept  ouL  No  prejudice  w&s  al- 
lowed within  those  wbUb,  and  what- 
ever the  dIflereDce  oT  opinion  among 
the  guests,  all  argument  was  forbidden. 
Mme.  GeoSrin'e  Salon  was  conaldereil 
so  Important  In  public  affalra  that  tbe 
Gerjuan  Court  was  said  to  send  spies 
there  to  report  proceedings.  Yet  the 
hostess  dednltelf  forbade  any  religious 
or  political  discussion.  She,  Fonte- 
nelle,  Montesquieu,  Mme.  Du  Delfand, 
and  a  score  of  others  cultlrated  pupe 
reaeoo,  but  they  too  often  confounded 
reason  with  reasoning.  Thus  It  wss 
In  the  eighteenth  centnr}-.  The  six- 
teenth, the  age  of  tbe  Renaissance,  Is, 
perhaps,  the  onlj  other  age  which 
equally  worshipped  the  intellect.  But 
the  atmosphere  of  that  day  was  any- 
thing tether  than  frigid.  Thought 
was  an  emotion;  knowledge  was  new- 
bom.  Here  we  get  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  the  Hnmanlsts  and  the 
Bncyclopa^JUts.  With  the  Human- 
ists, we  seem  to  be  present  at  the  birth 
of  learning;  but  tbe  EucyclopKdlsts 
lire  presiding  at  the  birth  of  sci- 
ence. At  twth  periods,  as  in  all 
tlntea  of  Intellectual  ferment,  women 
were  very  prominent;  but  the  sumptu- 
ous ladles  of  the  Renaissance,  although 
they  debated  all  things  with  all  men. 
uever  forjtot  that  "sU  men"  were  men, 
nor  tbe  men  that  they  were  women. 
In  the  later  generation,  though  there 
were  many  liaitotu,  they  were  pervaded 
by  an  Intellectual  tone,  while  many  of 
tbe  chief  friendships  that  existed  be- 
tweei  men  and  women  were  based 
upos  a  pure  and  convenient  fellowship 
of  mind.  The  equality  between  the 
sexes  was  complete,  while  the  equality 
of  the  Senaissance  stopped  where  true 
equality  should  begin. 

Tbere  Is  another  consideration,  never 
to  be  omitted  in  any  study  of  French 
society.      The  French  are  bom  artlfl- 
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cial,  with  a  native  sense  of  form  to  di- 
rect them  which  often  seems  rather 
frosty  to  our  more  slipshod  and  elastic 
ideas.  Even  when,  with  Rousseau, 
they  returned  to  nature,  the  return  was 
unnatural  if  natural,  and,  becoming 
fas tdon able,  quickly  cirstaUlzed  into 
something  like  conventlonallly.  Hiss 
Clergue  shows  clearly  how  all  this 
mental  etiquette  was  bound  to  induce 
In  its  professorH  a  tendency  to  mental 
self-preservation.  "Anything,"  so  they 
would  have  said,  "to  keep  the  brain 
efficient,"  and  they  sometimes  almost 
became  Intellectual  valetudinarians. 
Their  very  longevity  Is  a  little  Irritating 
— we  cannot  help  suspecting  them  of 
heartlesBDCBS.  Tbey  arranged  me-  - 
thodlcslly  for  old  age.  "At  seventy,'' 
said  Mme.  Geoffrin,  "1  shall  begin  to 
break  all  the  attachments  of  my  heart, 
then  1  will  firmly  seal  It  In  a  manner 
tlint  none  shall  enter."  And  she  kept 
her  word.  "You  have  said,  my  dear 
Grimm,  that  tbe  baron  was  very  ami- 
able," she  wrote  when  she  waa  seventy- 
one,  "It  Is  anotber  reason  to  fortify 
myself  in  my  resolution  to  make  no 
more  acquaintances.  The  gate  la 
closed."  At  tbe  same  time  she  In- 
creased In  her  church-going.  "She 
went  to  church,"  remarked  Marmontel, 
"to  gain  with  Heaven  without  losing 
with  her  world."  Or  take  Fontenelle, 
who  was  not  distressed  by  any  Infirmi- 
ties at  nlnety-Qve  and  lived  till  he  was 
Just  upon  a  hundred.  "I  do  not  suffer, 
but  I  feel  a  certain  dItHculty  In  exist- 
ing," was  bis  comment  not  long  before 
his  death.  "He  is  all  mind,  he  loves  no 
one,"  said  his  greatest  friend,  Mme. 
Geolfrln,  f<»ty-two  years  younger  than 
himself.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  met  dally.  "  'Have  yon 
any  regard  for  me?'  she  asked  him  one 
day.  'I  dnd  you  very  amiable,'  he 
answered.  'But  It  aome  one  should  tell 
you  I  had  murdered  one  of  my  friends, 
would  you  believe  it?'  'I  should  waif 
was  the  not  too  fiatterlng  reply."     Fer- 
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baps  Ume.  Oeoffrln  deserved  It.  "Bbe 
pat  an  end  at  once,"  aaja  ber  biogra- 
pher, "to  any  frlendablp  wblcb  mlgbt 
prove  painful,"  and  "If  she  entered  a 
hanBe  and  found  It  sad  or  gloomy  sbe 
left  It  at  once."  Yet  sbe  was  full  of 
active  beneficenceB  and  "little  arts  and 
offices  of  friendship,"  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  called  tbem.  Tbe  only  feeling, 
however,  in  wblcb  she  ever  really  lost 
beraelf  was  her  maternal  love  for  Po- 
nlatowskl — ber  adopted  son,  he  may  be 
called — whom,  when  he  was  twenty- 
one,  she  rescued  from  a  debtors'  prison, 
and  who  finally  became  Kins  of  Po- 
land. Though  sbe  was  growing  old 
when  this  happened,  she  braved  all 
the  hardships  of  the  terrible  Journey 
and  went  to  stay  with  him  In  his  new 
Ungdom.  "I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart,"  she  wrote  to  blm  lu  her  last  Ill- 
ness, and  the  "all"  might  well  stand 
In  Italics. 

It  was  perhaps  largely  owlug  to  her 
lack  of  sensibility,  to  her  unblurred 
judgment  and  serenity,  that  Mme. 
Oeolfrln  was  such  a  social  power. 
UlBB  Clergue's  study  of  her  Is  perhaps 
the  best  la  the  book.  A  bourgeoiie  of 
the  bourgeoises,  she  was  Just  tbe  woman 
one  would  have  expected  to  worship 
rank,  and.  as  ber  power  grew,  to  be- 
come exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  hers 
was  nnconsciousl:^  the  first  Bepublican 
salon.  None  before  her  bad  received 
painters  and  musicians;  still  less  bad 
invited  great  lords,  as  well  as  men  of 
letters,  to  meet  them.  Yet  this  feat 
she  accomplished  successfully.  Her 
artists'  dinners  were  on  Mondays,  her 
encyclopaedic  sappers  on  WedneadayB, 
but  all  classes  met  and  mingled,  talked 
and  thought  freely  within  ber  walls. 
It  Is  quite  as  striking,  too,  that  a 
woman  unlettered  and  uncultivated, 
ahonld  by  sheer  force  of  her  critical 
faculties  have  become  the  arbiter  of 
books  and  of  bookmen.  "When  He)v6- 
tlus's  'De  I'Esprlt'  appeared,  he  ex- 
claimed to  bis  friends,  'Let  us  see  how 


Madame  Qeoffrtn  will  receive  me;  it 
is  only  on  consultation  with  this  ther- 
mometer of  opinion  that  I  shall  know 
exactly  of  the  success  of  my  woilc' " 
.Ume.  Geoffrln  Inherited  her  salon  ttom 
her  older  friend  Ume.  de  Tencln,  the 
corrupt,  witty  Mme.  de  Tencln,  the 
household  goddess  of  the  Regency,  a 
lady  who  enjoyed  what  has  been  aptly 
called  ber  "second  lanoceDce"-^tbe  Ig- 
norance of  any  morals  at  all.  "She 
was  bom,"  writes  Mme.  Du  DeSand, 
"with  the  most  fasclnatlag  qualities 
and  the  most  abominable  defects  that 
<3od  ever  gave  to  one  of  His  creaturea." 
Mme.  de  Tencln  met  Mme.  Geodrin  in 
the  early  days  of  that  lady's  marriage 
to  her  parsimonious,  commonplace  hus- 
band, and  saw  In  her  a  valuable  auxil- 
iary. Bhe  trained  her  socially;  she  ap- 
preciated, she  suspected  her.  When 
she  died,  Mme.  Geoffrln  carried  oo  the 
business  and  found  her  aristocratic  and 
literary  cUaUiU  ready-made  to  her 
hand.  Without  Mme.  de  Teodn,  the 
first,  at  all  events,  of  these  circles 
would  for  long  have  been  inaccessible 
to  her.  But  she  had  the  skill  which 
ensures  ultimate  success.  For  years 
she  excluded  the  feminine  element 
from  ber  dinners.  Later  sbe  fell  in 
love  with  Mile,  de  fEsplnasse,  and  used 
to  Invite  ber;  but  this  was  the  single 
exception  to  h^  ral&  Women,  ahe 
was  wont  to  say.  Invariably  diverted 
attention  from  the  conversation  to 
tbemselves.  Bores,  too,  she  potently 
shut  out,  detecting  the  first  sign  of  one 
at  a  glance.  A  wordy  ractmteiir  at  her 
table  once  used  bis  pocket-knife  to 
help  himself  with.  "Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  sbe  remarked,  "one  must 
have  long  knives  snd  short  stories." 
But  she  did  not  pronounce  till  she 
had  studied.  "Young  one  tmsta,  old 
one  waits,"  she  vrrote  down  In  her 
pocket-book. 

.The  three  other  ladles  of  Utss 
Clergue's  volume  are  Mme.  d'fiplnay, 
Mme.  Du  Deffand,  and  Mile,  de  I'Sspt- 


naMe.  "No  two  persona,"  sbe  sayii, 
"coDld  well  be  In  greater  cODtrast  than 
^InilTe.  arletocradc  Mme.  Dn  Def- 
fand,  and  bonrgeolae,  phllantbroptc 
Ifme.  QeoBrla,  ber  rival.  Julie  de 
rStaplnaase  and  Mme.  d'Bplaay  lllua- 
trate  tbe  gentler  and  more  feminine 
types  ol  cbaracter."  They  were  cer- 
tainly feminine,  but  Mile,  de  I'Bspl- 
nasse.  at  any  rate,  was  not  gentle.  At 
ooce  composed  and  animated  In  de- 
meanor, tbere  burned  In  ber  beneatb 
tbe  aarface  a  slow  and  devouring  lire, 
wblcb  In  tbe  end  conanmed  ber.  Elo- 
quent of  soul  as  she  is  eloquent  of  pen, 
ber  letters  remain  to  tell  us  wbat  site 
was.  Wbat  abe  did  la  now  wfll- 
known.  Her  dependent  situation  In 
ber  slater's  boosehold,  her  rescue  li.v 
Hme.  Du  Deffand,  ber  life  as  tbe  com- 
panion of  that  lover-Uke  despot,  tbe  de< 
ceptlon  tbat  tbe  younger  woman  iirac- 
tlsed  upon  tbe  elder,  and  tbe  way  lu 
wtUch  abe  supplanted  ber  as  bosteaa. 
the  final  expulsion  of  Mademoiselle  and 
ber  migration,  together  with  Uadame's 
choicest  guests,  to  a  salon  a  few  doors 
away,  are  events  that  hardly  need  re- 
writing. Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  ber 
love-affairs — of  ber  fervent  reeling  for 
Mora,  and  ber  sufferings  at  bis  depar- 
ture to  Spain;  and  ber  trrande  passion,  a 
few  we^s  latn,  for  tbe  cool  and  at- 
tractive Quibert;  of  tbe  delicacy  with 
wbkb  sbe  drove  ber  two  loves  tandem; 
of  Mora's  death  and  ber  agonized  con- 
Adences  to  Oulbert;  of  ber  calm,  close 
friendship  tbe  whole  time  with  d'Alem- 
bert,  who  lived  beneath  ber  roof  and 
knew  nothing  of  all  these  doings;  of 
ber  own  death,  worn  out  by  ber  feel- 
ings. Mr.  Meredith  alone  could  tell 
her  story — Indeed,  we  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  believe  tbat  It  was  be  who 
created  ber.  Tbe  more  sympathetic 
among  us  would  call  ber  complex;  tbe 
less  so  would  perhaps  use  the  old-fasb- 
loned  adjecUve,  artful.  When  we 
free  ourselves  from  ber  spell  we  are  apt 
to  feel  a  tooch  of  tbe  lUnz  in  ber— a 
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genius  Minx,  spoutaueous  und  subli- 
mated, but  none  tbe  less  belonging  to 
tbe  tribe.  When  Mme.  Dn  EteOancI 
beard  of  ber  death,  "It  sbe  Is  in  Para- 
(lise,"  she  wrote,  "the  Holy  Virgin  bad 
better  take  care,  for  she  may  rob  ber 
of  the  offecUoo  of  the  Eternal  £'atber." 
Of  Mme.  Du  DefTand,  also,  sitting 
against  the  background  of  her  shabby 
green  curtains,  in  her  black  velvet 
Jacket  and  white  dress  with  Its  lace 
ruffles,  ber  blind  eyes  masking  the  over- 
Incld  Inner  vision,  there  Is  little  left  to 
say.  To  tbe  general  reader  tbe  newest 
pages  will  be  those  about  ber  brilllnnt, 
none  too  virtuous  youth.  At  fifty  sbe 
"reformed,"  although  .she  "would  not 
do  rouge  and  tbe  President  [H£naultj 
the  honor  of  giving  them  up."  Her 
taste  was  too  good  for  a  mortal,  espe- 
cially for  a  mortal  woman;  It  cloggi>(l 
tbe  machinery  of  her  heart  and  there- 
fore of  ber  happiness,  tihe  became  u 
cynic,  because,  in  her  way,  she  hud 
been  too  much  of  an  Idealist;  sbe 
bad  demanded  so  much  of  life  that  sbe 
tcuDd  nothing  in  it.  Her  wit  cut 
Ueep,  and  wit  for  wit's  sake  she  saw 
through.  II  »'  y  avoU  dofu  VBtpril 
des  LoU"  de  Montesgttleu  que  de  I'esprit 
svr  tea  Mt,  she  said.  Yet  she  liked  such 
wit  when  used  for  pure  amusement — 
at  least  she  liked  It  wbeu  Horace  Wal- 
pole  was  lt>  author. 

Miss  Clergue  starts  an  Intemiting 
theme  when  sbe  tells  us  that.  In  this 
century  of  Irlendsbips,  the  great 
frlendsblps  were  among  tbe  middle- 
aged;  tbat  youth  cut  no  great  figure  lu 
the  salons.  It  Is  in  suggestive  reflec- 
tions such  as  these  that  sbe  Is  at  ber 
best.  She  la  always  good  when  Bti<> 
Is  reflective,  and  her  gift  uf  t hough t- 
falness  is  greater  than  ber  gift  of  light- 
ness. But  her  book.  In  this  case,  suf- 
fers from  Its  nature;  ft  Is  not  an  or- 
ganic whole,  but  too  evidently  a  series 
of  articles  linked  togetber  and  added 
to— with  tbe  Inevitable  results  of  repe- 
tition and  of  etltfness  In  tbe  Joists. 
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Much  of  the  atlffnesB  mlgbt  nevertlie- 
lesB  be  softened  did  Miss  Cleiftne  pay 
a  little  more  atteDtion  to  ber  style;  so 
good  a  writer  aa  ebe  Is  sbould  not  give 
ns  so  many  loose  phrases.  But  aacb 
accidental  faults  as  tbese  are  easily 


remediable  and  easy  to  Indicate.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  tbank  tbe  author  Htly 
for  the  conscience  and  real  thougbt 
and  solid  labor — not  to  speak  of  tbe 
fascinatlnf!  portraits  —  which  enrich 
her  volume. 


THE  REAL  HERO  OF  THE  NOKTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 


Had  tbe  North-West  Passage  been 
discovered  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
world  would  have  rung  with  tbe  name 
of  its  llluHtrtous  discoverer;  yet  on  a 
iiuest  in  wblch  Sir  John  Franklin  tost 
Ids  life,  and  where  Sir  Leopold  Mc- 
CUntock  failed,  a  Scandinavian  named 
Amnnsden,  In  a  tiny  sealing  craft 
named  tbe  Gfoa,  with  a  little  crew 
of  six  men  all  told,  has  in  this  tweu- 
tletb     century     unostentatiously     sue- 

Singularly  and  strangely  silent,  too, 
has  the  Journalistic  press  been  upon 
this  remarkable  achievement,  and  I 
doubt,  beyond  the  small  minority  of 
interested  geographers,  if  the  great 
world  of  sensatlou-huuters  outside  are 
even  aware  that  this  noteworthy  land- 
mark In  tbe  world's  history  has  at  last 
been  reached. 

To  geographers  the  event  bas  been  a 
red  letter  one  indeed,  and  Captain 
Amnnsden  has  lecelved  the  Patron's 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  for  his  Intrepid  Journey 
through  Arctic  Ice  and  magnetic  re- 
gions In  the  cause  of  science,  and  tbe 
clearing  up  of  one  more  uncertainty  In 
tbe  universe  of  sclentldc  minds. 

Tbe  event  so  unostentatiously  ac- 
complished is  full  of  Interesting  detail, 
and  worthy  of  more  enduring  refer- 
ence than  the  few  brief  lines  I  am 
able  here  to  devote  to  it.  Though 
Amnnsden  has  achieved  what  others 
have  hoped  for  and  failed,  and  for 
which  men  have  waited  and  watched 


for  centuries,  yet  his  success  was  only 
an  accompaniment  to  bis  main  project 
— that  of  reaching  and  making  obser- 
vations In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  North 
Magnetic  Pole.  With  one  stone  be 
has  reached  the  two  birds!  But  )t 
is  not  of  what  perhaps  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  greater  achievement 
wblch  I  desire  to  speak,  but  of  the 
lesser,  yet  possibly  the  more  popular 
one,  that  of  having  safely  pioneered 
blB  litUe  craft  tbroligh  the  Arctic 
floes — leaving  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
tbe  coast  of  Greenland,  passing  by 
water  North  of  the  great  American 
Continent  for  the  hrst  time,  and 
emerging  at  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Western  hemisphere,  from  the  Bebring 
Strait  Into  tbe  wide  Pacific! 

His  vessel  the  Ojoa,  unlike  tbe 
Fram,  was  not  built  specially  for  bis 
purpose.  It  was  quite  an  old  barqne, 
having  been  launched  at  Hardanger  as 
far  back  as  1872;  but  it  was  both 
trusty  and  tried,  having  done  excel- 
lent work  In  the  herrlDg  ttsherles  on 
the  Norwegian  coast,  and  afterwards 
lu  the  Arctic  sealing  trade. 

Id  the  early  morning  of  tbe  17th  of 
June,  1903,  the  Oj6a'e  anchor  was 
weighed  at  Cbrlstlanla,  and  after 
crossing  the  turbulent  Atlantic  In  his 
little  craft.  Cape  Farewell,  the  ex- 
treme southern  point  of  Greenland, 
was  sighted  on  the  lltb  of  July.  On 
tbe  15th  of  .luguat  be  reached  Dalrym- 
ple  Rock,  In  tbe  vicinity  of  Baffin  Bay, 
where  he  received  a  targe  consignment 
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left  b7  two  Scotcbm^  Captains  Milne 
and  AdamB.  Here  be  fell  In  wlLb  tbe 
Danlsli  Literary  Greenland  BzpeUi- 
thm,  and  with  tbem  be  and  bis  crew 
fipeat  some  days  of  rest,  twfore  pro- 
ceeding to  tbe  kernel  of  tbeir  adveu- 
tiiroDs  quest 

Of  the  entire  crew  of  tbe  Ofiia  and 
their  qnaUflcatfona  some  mention 
ehonld  be  made.  In  command  was 
Captain  Boald  Amunsden,  who  had  en- 
tered Into  blB  project  with  a  tborougb- 
neaa  and  self-dlBlntereBtedness  which 
iimongBt  exploreni  it  Is  difficult  to 
match.  In  the  first  place  we  are  told 
by  Sir  George  Taubmaa  Ooldle  that  he 
had  put  lUmself  ander  tbe  tuition  of  Ur. 
Von  Neumayer,  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authorities  on  magnetism,  and  de- 
voted a  long  period  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  is  <ai€r  to  qualify  for  bis  ob- 
servations on  terrestrial  magnetism; 
be  then  went  as  flrst  officer  of  the  Be^ 
gtca  to  tlie  Antarctic  regions  for  two 
years,  purchasing  and  carefully  select- 
ing his  magnetic  instruments  before- 
hand. Dr.  Nanseu's  tribute  to  Amuns- 
den sums  up  his  thorouKhness  lu  o  few 

He  was  the  man  [be  said]  who 
planned  the  Expedition;  and  he  had 
learut  tbe  secret  of  success  In  Arctic 
expeditions,  that  is,  In  planning  first, 
and  then  In  preparation.  The  first 
thing  be  did  was  to  learn  to  make  his 
•cieotiac  observations,  the  next  to  pur- 
chase his  Instruments,  tbe  third  to  buy 
Ills  ship.  It  is  generally  tbe  oppoalte 
with  explorers.  Tbey  go  first  for  the 
ship  and  then  are  satisfied  with  what 
scientific  Information  they  can  obtain 
before  they  start 

But  It  was  not  Id  scientific  knowl- 
edge alone  that  Amunsdeo  had  made 
hia  preparations.  He  bad  gathered  all 
the  Information  which  in  a  Journey  of 
the  sort  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  and  In  tbe  failure  of  others  be 
had  gathered  strength.  In  bis  ad- 
dress in  February  last  to  tbe  Royal 


Geographical  Socletj-  on  his  return  be 
Is  partlculurly  unassuming,  and  I  may 
say  almost  apologetic  in  his  tone. 

To  Sir  John  Franklin  (be  remarked] 
must  be  given  the  honor  to  have  dis- 
covered that  there  tros  a  North-Weat 
Passage;  to  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Mc- 
Clure,  that  of  being  the  flrst  to  pass 
through  it  partly  in  his  vessel  the  fn- 
vmtlfotvr  and  partly  on  foot. 

However,  It  Is  only  the  humility  of 
K  great  nature  like  Amunsden's  which 
desires  to  share  what  undoubtedly  are 
hit  laurels  alone,  and  what  be  accom- 
plished by  water  alone,  for  McUlure's 
overland  Journey  cannot  be  described 
as  a  passage,  even  allowing  that  he 
may  have  suspected.  It  not  been  really 
aware,  that  the  passage  did  exist 

On  the  foundations  laid  by  the  splen- 
did work  done  [said  Amunsden],  and 
tbe  rich  fund  of  experience  gained  by 
Bngllab  navigators  In  these  regions,  I 
succeeded  In  the  track  of  Sir  James 
Ross,  Dr.  John  Rae.  Sir  Leopold  Mc- 
Cllntock,  Sir  Allen  Young  and  many 
others,  in  making  my  way  In  the  Gloa 
to  the  region  round  the  earth's  North 
Magnetic  Pole,  and  furthermore  In  sail- 
ing through  the  North-West  Passage  In 
its  entirety!  If  l  have  been  the  first 
to  sail  through  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage, It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  share 
the  honor  with  those  brave  Bnglleb 
seamen,  who  here,  as  In  most  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  taken  the  lead 
and  shown  us  tbe  way. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  crew,  all  were  se- 
lected by  Captain  Amunsden.  Uls 
second  In  command  was  Lieutenant 
Godfred  Hansen  of  the  Danish  Navy. 
He  was  the  navigator  of  the  expedi- 
tion; astronomer,  geologist  surgeon, 
photographer,  electrician,  and  expert 
in  dealing  with  explosives,  also,  as 
Amunsden  humorously  observed,  be 
"played  star-parts,"  as  meteorologist 
and  magnetlclan.  Next  came  Gustav 
Jnel  Wllk.  who  was  the  one  life  sacrl- 
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rtced  Id  tbe  journey,  and  tbat  regret- 
tably almost  within  alKbt  of  borne. 
He  was  tbe  second  engineer  and  left 
most  valuable  notes  of  magoetlc  ob- 
servation and  researcb  beblnd  him, 
made  during  tbe  espedltlon.  He  bad 
(luallfled  previously  at  the  Observa- 
tory at  Potsdam.  The  flrst  wiglneer 
was  Sergeant  Pcder  Rlstveldt,  who 
alBO  Blled  tbe  J-6le  of  meteorologlBt, 
sntttb,  clockmaker,  copper  and  tin- 
smith, and  gunamltb.  Tbe  mate  of 
the  expedition,  Anton  Lund,  tbe  vet- 
eran of  the  band,  being  bora  at 
Tromsil  In  1S64,  graduated  In  the  Nor- 
wegian sloops  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean. 
Tbe  second  mate,  Helma  Hansen,  had 
been  a  flsberman  and  Arctic  navigator. 
Last  of  all  came  tbe  cook,  Adolf  Hen- 
rlk  LindstrOm,  who  bad  taken  part  in 
Sverdmp's  expedition  In  the  Fram,  and 
wbo,  as  Amunsdeii  described  it,  "vol- 
untarily fliled  tbe  vacant  posts  of  bot- 
anist and  zoologist,  and  with  bis  col- 
lecting box.  his  shotgun  In  his  band, 
and  his  butterfly-net,  woe  to  the 
flower,  bird,  or  Insect  that  came 
bis  way  on  tbe  Arctic  summer  even- 
ings, once  bis  kitchen-work  was 
ended!" 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbls  that 
Amnnsden  bad  u  reliable  back  to  aid 
htm  In  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  the  little  crew  of  the  little 
Gida  were  all  diplomaed. 

After  bidding  his  friends  of  tbe  Dan- 
ish Literary  Greenland  Fund  adieu  on. 
the  17tb  of  August,  the  Hjoa  made  ber 
way  across  Baffln  Bay,  sighting  the 
Carey  Islands.  She  was  deeply  laden 
and  had  at  this  time  (having  acquired 
stores),  as  Amunsden  describes  It,  a 
■'sky-scraping  deck  cargo,"  as  well  as 
eighteen  dogs  shipped  at  Uodbavn. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  ses  smooth.  Here  be  met  Icebergs, 
and  the  land  seemed  extremely  bar- 
ren. On  tbe  22nd  of  August  tbe  ex- 
jieditlon  rescbed  Beechey  Island, 
where  are  situated  the  ruins  of  a  bouse 


erected  by  the  British  Qovemment  tor 
tbe  relief  of  the  Franklin  Expedition. 
Here  were  also  Ave  graves  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  relief  party  as  well  aa  a 
handsome  marble  tablet  to  the  mem- 
oir of  Sir  John  FrankUn,  erected  by 
his  wife. 

On  tbe  24tb  the  0)6a  entered  reel 
Sound,  along  whlcb  she  made  a  alow 
progress  through  tbe  floating  Ice.  On 
reaching  Prescot  Island,  tbe  compaaa, 
which  bad  been  caprictons  for  >ome 
days,  became  unmanageable  alto- 
gether, the  northern  point  dipping  and 
becoming  fixed.  StU),  althongta  a 
dense  fog  prevailed,  and  tbey  were  In. 
doubt  as  to  their  bearings,  they  con- 
tinued their  Jonrney,  and  on  the  :aith 
of  Angnst  reached  tbe  spot  wbere 
Sir  Allen  Young's  vessel,  TAe  Fmulora, 
had  been  blocked  by  Impenetrable  Ice. 
Later  on  the  same  day  they  passed  the 
entrance  to  Bellot  Strait,  which  Sir 
Leopold  McCllntock  bod  endeavored  to 
force  and  failed.  Then  came  their 
journey  along  tbe  coast  of  what  bad 
been  named  Boothia  Felix.  Here 
they  met  with  shoal  «ater,  constant 
fog,  and  pitch-dark  nights,  and  here 
they  grounded  for  the  first  time.  Af- 
ter this  there  followed  a  period  of  calm 
and  deep  water,  with  many  small  is- 
lands hitherto  unmapped,  the  previous 
chart  having  been  made  In  winter  time 
when  land  snd  sea  were  alike  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  ice,  and  the  Islands 
were  from  this  cause  Indlstlnguiehable. 
It  was  during  an  anchorage  at  one  of 
these  that  the  progress  of  tbe  little 
band  nearly  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation, and  that  they  narrowly  escaped 
tbe  fate  that  bad  met  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  bis  party.  A  cry  of  "Are:" 
rang  out  one  night  amid  the  great 
Arctic  solitude!  An  ominous  pillar 
of  dame  was  seen  by  those  ashore 
shooting  up  from  the  engine-room  iky- 
llgbt,  for  the  Ofoa  carried  a  small  pe- 
troleum motor,  of  thirty-nine  borse 
power,  which  Amunsden  bad  fitted  into 
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ber  to  enable  tbem  to  proceed  ntien 
than  was  a  lack  of  wind.  Tbere  were 
eeveo  tboniaad  gallons  of  petroleum 
on  boaid  beeldea  great  guantttles  of 
fCuniKtwder  and  other  exploelvei.  it 
looked  as  If  the  resBel  was  fated,  and 
the  loaa  of  their  Teasel  meant  the  loes 
of  tbelr  Uvea,  for  they  were  anchored 
at  a  email  island,  with  no  meane  of 
b-etting  to  the  malnlaad,  and  by  the 
time  the  winter  wonld  tiave  frosen  a 
paseage  across  they  must  inevitably 
have  perished  from  starvation  or  ex- 
posure. Fortunately  poor  Wllk,  the 
engineer  on  watch,  had  not  vacated  his 
post,  and  be  was  beheld  battltng 
bravely  with  the  overpowering  smoke. 
Those  oa  shore  ran  with  terror-winged 
steps  to  his  aid,  and  by  tbelr  combined 
efforts  the  fire  was  got  tinder;  but  tt 
was  throdgb  Wflk,  wbo  lost  his  own 
life  later  on  In  the  ezpedlUon,  that 
the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
saved  and  the  vessel  sutfered  to 
achieve  her  trlnmphl  The  fire  had 
arisen  through  some  cotton  becoming 
satnrated  with  petroleum,  and,  possi- 
bly through  contact  with  the  engine, 
igniting.  Fortunately  the  injury  sus- 
tained was  able  to  t>e  remedied  before 
long,  and  they  were  sutfered  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  way.  After  meeting 
witli  very  rougti,  dark  weather,  shoals, 
rocks  and  bergs,  the  Ojoa  passed  all 
unharmed  In  her  charmed  coarse,  on 
the  9tb  of  September  Into  a  haven 
of  peace  and  safety  at  the  bead  of 
Petersen  Bay,  In  King  William  Land. 
This  was  christened  QJSahavn,  <ff  OJSa 
HarbOT,  and  here  in  the  neighltorhood 
of  tbe  North  Magnetic  Pole  Amuns- 
den's  bsnd  devoted  nineteen  months 
to  continuous  magnetic  otmervstions, 
which  w««  kept  np  uninterruptedly 
night  and  day  for  this  period,  the  In- 
struments carried  by  the  expedition  be- 
ing of  tbe  best  that  money  could  buy 
or  experience  select.  Professor  Mohn 
had  equipped  the  expedition  with  a 
complete  set  of  meteorotogical  Instru- 
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ments  and  seen  to  the  competence  of 
tbe  meteorologist  of  the  expedition, 
while  Dr.  Aksel  Steen,  the  Norwegian 
meteoroltwist,  had  beea  Amnnsden's 
Instructor  before  hie  departure,  and 
Professor  Geelmuyden  bad  attended  to 
the  entire  astronomical  equipment. 

In  GJSahavn  a  nice  shelter  was  af- 
forded to  the  adventurous  little  ship  by 
a  bank  of  sand  rising  160  feet  high  and 
then  breaking  abruptly  away,  leaving  a 
small  basin  of  smooth  water,  where 
the  vessel  could  He  at  anchor  In  ab- 
solute security. 

The  meeting  of  the  white  men  with 
the  first  Esquimo  at  this  high  latitude 
Is  very  amusing.  The  Bsqulmo,  wbo 
spoke  no  Bsqulmo  language  that  any 
of  the  party  were  lamlllat  with,  called 
themselves  Oglnlt  Esquimo.  At  Hrst 
they  formed  themselves  in  fighting 
line,  but  by  signs  discovering  that  the 
Ofoa  party's  Intentions  were  pacific, 
they  stroked  and  patted  Amunsden  and 
his  followers  before  and  behind,  and 
the  white  men  In  token  of  friendliness 
followed  BDit  and  as  Amunsden  ob- 
serves, "shouted  and  howled,  patted 
aitd  slapped  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity" till  the  utmost  eamaraderi*  pre- 
vailed. It  was  with  the  NechJIIli  Es- 
quimo that  they  secured  the  best 
friends,  and  this  almost  unknown  race 
of  Esquimo,  who  visited  their  happy 
hunting  ground  shortly  after,  tiecame 
their  Inseparable  allies  durlug  tbe  long 
stay  of  two  winters  which  they  made 
in  this  Arctic  haves.  Of  these  two 
tribes  Amunsden  qteaks  well,  but 
there  was  a  third  tribe  be  met.  called 
tbe  Ichjuacbtorvlk  Bsqulmo,  whom  he 
describes  as  thieves,  and  who  stole  his 
store  of  provisions;  he  found  they  could 
not  be  trusted  as  be  did  their  com- 
patriots. 

Amunsden's  description  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealls,  while  wintering  at  OJ6a- 
havn.  In  this  focus  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, Is  worth  repeating,  and  Is  best 
told  In  his  own  words.  -.  , 
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The  days  bad  began  to  be  eborter 
and  the  cold  sharper.  Then  came 
ChrfBtmaa  Eve,  the  first  aa  board  the 
ajda.  The  weather  was  splendid ;  ab- 
solutely still,  and  sparkllngly  bright. 
And  what  a  Christmas  Eve  It  was  ont 
here!  The  moat  glorious  Aurora  we 
had  yet  seen  lighted  up  the  entire  sky 
in  chasing  rays  from  the  horizon  to- 
wards the  zenith.  The  raya  seemed 
to  be  racing  one  another,  racing  to  see 
which  would  be  the  Brst  in  the  wild 
chase.  Then  they  all  suddenly  unite, 
as  If  at  a  given  signal,  and  change  Into 
the  shape  of  a  soft,  delicately -formed 
ribbon,  twisting  In  light  and  graceful 
movement.  It  Is  as  If  the  unquiet 
beams  had  suddenly  sought  rest.  Are 
they,  perhaps,  thinking  of  something 
new?  Then,  suddenly  the  beautiful 
rlbbou  Is,  as  It  were,  torn  In  many 
pieces.  Again  b^lns  the  chase. 
Again  tbe  wild  flight  It  la  as  if  the 
zenith  would  now  be  chosen  as  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  movement. 
And  BO  It  Is.  Suddenly,  as  If  by  magic, 
the  most  glorious  corona  streams  forth 
from  It. 

Here  was  the  focus,  tbe  flery  crown 
sending  out  its  gleaming  rays  In  magic 
splendor  right  overhead.  To  those  who 
never  beheld  such  a  sight  It  requires 
no  little  effort  of  the  Imagination  to 
picture  tbe  wonderful  appearance  of 
sncb  a  phenomenon! 

During  Amunsden's  sojourn  ut  UJIia- 
liavn  his  party  became  expert  hut 
buildM-s,  being  Instructed  by  tbe  Bs- 
qulmo,  who  marvelled  at  the  number 
of  snow  houses  the  strangers  took  to 
bnllding,  and  not  realizing  that  their 
object  was  to  become  adepts  in  tbe 
art.  One,  the  old  man  they  employed 
as  teacher,  exclaiming  repeatedly 
"Iglu  amlchjul—^mlchjuy— amlchjuy!" 
which  slgulfled,  "This  Is  a  dreadful  lot 
of  houses."  But  th^  continued  to  con- 
struct a  fresh  house  each  day,  and 
eventually  became  quite  experienced 
bnt-bnlldera.  Tbe  houses  were  con- 
structed from  wltbln  and  In  solid 
blocks  of  frozen  snow  or  Ice  tapering 
towards  the  top,   the  outside  surface 


being  rendered  alr-tlght  by  a  covering 
of  the  loose  snow  which  lay  around. 
Apart  from  the  snow  booses  built  (or 
practice,  they  had  erected  a  "magnetic 
variation"  bouse,  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory,  called  the  "Uranlanborc" 
with  a  roof  of  transparent  sail  cloth, 
fesldences  for  tbe  meteorol<wlst  and 
niagnetlctan,  &c.  Their  first  winter's 
store,  too,  was  a  very  liberal  allow- 
hnce,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
reindeer  which  they  had  shot,  so  that 
when  tbe  Ice  formed  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  hard-weather  awning  was 
extended  across  tbeir  vessel,  tbey  were 
prepared  for  the  approach  of  their  Orst 
Arctic  winter. 

Amunsden  describes  the  Oglnll  Bs- 
I'ulmo  as  having  tbe  redskin  type  of 
complexion,  "tall,  slim,  and  Instead  of 
the  broad  Bsqulmo  nose,  one  better 
bbaped  and  somewhat  arched."  The 
Nechjilly  Esqulmo  have  tbeIr  home  on 
the  banks  of  Wlldersted  Lake,  on  tbe 
Itoothla  Isthmus,  but  though  tbey  were 
bis  constant  companions  during  tbe 
summer  time,  only  one  family  re- 
Kialned  with  him  during  the  winter. 
The  Ichjuachtorvik  were  from  the  Bast 
Coast  of  Boothia  Felix,  where  mr 
James  Ross  spent  his  winter  with  bis 
ship  Vioton/  In  1831.  When  aivniach- 
ing  tbe  Pacific  Coast  Amunsden  fell  In 
v.ith  a  tribe  called  the  Klllnermlum 
£:squlmo,  who,  he  tells  us,  "bad  their 
hunting  grounds  from  the  Coppermine 
River  eastwards,  and  who,  like  the 
others  mentioned,  had  no  connection 
with  civilization."  Tbe  only  tribe  he 
Heems  to  have  come  across  who  bad 
access  to  the  outward  world  were  tbe 
Kinepntu  tribe,  from  Chesterfield  Inlet 
near  Hudson  Bay.  A  remarkable  In- 
stance of  endurance  be  relates  atmut  a 
member  of  this  band,  a  man  named 
Atagula,  who  spoke  a  little  Bngllsb. 
Through  him  he  received  his  flnt  com- 
uinnlcatfon  from  the  world  he  had  left 
since  he  had  spent  bis  two  winters 
amid    Arctic    snows.      The    man    In- 
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fwmed  him  that  near  where  he  lived 
two  large  resaele  yrere  moored.  Here 
was  Amonadeu's  chance,  and  accord- 
ingly, for  the  remnneratlon  of  a  Man- 
ser rifle  and  some  rounda  of  cartridge, 
the  Bsqulmo  conveyed  a  letter  to  the 
ahlpi,  a  distance  of  IGOO  mllee  there 
and  back,  asking  for  a  consignment  of 
doga,  aa  moat  of  Amunaden's  had  died 
daring  the  first  winter.  Atagula 
atarted  before  the  end  of  November 
igOi  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1906, 
reappeared  with  a  sledge-team  of  ten 
dogs.  Bent  by  Major  Moody  of  the  Arc- 
Me,  formerly  the  Qauss  (bnllt  for  the 
German  South  Polar  Expedition),  and 
Captain  Comer  of  the  Era,  an  Ameri- 
can whaler;  the  two  shlpa  that  the  Ks- 
(iulmo  bad  previously  referred  to. 

The  second  winter  big  game  was  not 
nearly  ao  plentiful,  but  they  made  op 
for  its  loss  with  salmon  and  a  varied 
diet  Of  blrda  of  passage  they  met 
with  Bwana,  geeae,  loons,  ducks,  elders 
and  innumerable  small  birds.  The 
ptarmigan  appeared  In  March  and  dis- 
appeared In  November.  The  only 
'*8tatlonarT  animals"  were  the  Arctic 
(ox,  the  stoat  and  lemming,  but  bears, 
reindeer,  and  seals  were  to  be  had, 
the  reindeer,  eBpe<^ally,  affording  good 
sport  for  the  gun.  In  summer  large 
areas  were  covered  with  flowers,  and 
the  Inaecte  comprlaed  butterflies,  gnats 
by  the  million,  as  well  us  the  common 
fly.  The  geologist,  slonc,  had  no  work 
to  do,  the  land  conaladng  for  the  most 
part  of  sand  without  showing  rock 
fcHmatlon  of  any  sort,  but  geographical 
work  of  mucb  Importance  waa  done  in 
charting  the  coast  line  of  Victoria  Land 
and  filling  all  gaps  between  Colllnson's 
Qateahead  Island  and  McClnre's  work 
In  1853,  and  enabling  McCllntock  Htralt 
now  to  be  mapped  on  both  sides. 

On  the  lat  of  June  they  began  to  pre- 
pare to  leave  their  quartera,  putting  by 
tbeir  inatrnments  and  other  belongings, 
but  It  was  not  nntll  the  l&th  of  August 
tbat  tbey  continued  their  Journo.v  went- 
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ward  and  took  leave  at  their  Bsttuimo 
friends,  the  NechJIUy,  who  waved  them 
a  long  and  regretful  farewell.  Amnns- 
deii  was  accompanied  on  his  return 
Journey  by  a  young  BsQulmo  Of  un- 
usual Intelligence  to  whom  be  lDtend«d 
to  ahow  the  wondera  of  the  great  un- 
known world  afar,  and  send  hlin  back 
sbonld  It  not  suit  him,  but  the  lad 
was  nnfortnnately  drowned  acddenl- 
ully  at  Herschel  laland.  In  his  ad- 
dress, Amnnsden  refers  to  bim  lu  a 
lingering  tone  of  regret. 

He  won  us  one  and  all  [he  said]  by 
his  openness  and  honesty,  and  even  the 
cook,  who  hated  Bsgulmo,  bad  a  warm 
feeling  for  blm  somewhere  at  the  l>ot- 
tom  of  his  heart.  It  was  my  Intention 
to  bring  blm  home  and  show  him  a  lit- 
tle of  the  world  he  could  never  have 
Imagined,  and  to  send  him  back  again 
in  the  event  of  his  wishing  It. 

It  la  Indeed  a  pity  so  promising  it 
specimen  of  an  unknown  Bsqulmo 
tribe  could  not  have  been  submitted  to 
UH  for  Inspection  bere. 

On  the  21st  of  Augnat  tbe  Oioa 
paaaed  through  Dolphin  and  Union 
Straits  and  on  the  28th  alghted  an 
American  sailing  ship.  But  the  3rd  of 
September  found  them  In  the  lock  of 
another  Ice-grip,  and  with  the  vessel 
Boitansa  now  as  a  companion  they  were 
obliged  to  prepare  for  a  third  Arctic 
winter.  The  shore,  however,  waa  full 
of  drift-wood,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  flab  and  hares  for  food.  This  time 
their  bouses  and  obserratwles  were 
constructed  of  timber.  Here,  however, 
they  met  with  their  sad  loss  in  t3ie 
death  of  Gustav  Wllk,  who  took  ill  and 
died.  A  large  croas  with  an  inscrip- 
tion marks  his  resting  place;  tbia  they 
erected  on  a  prominent  point  where  It 
will  serve  aa  a  land-mark  to  tbe  ships 
which  pass  by.  As  tbey  left  their 
wlnteringa  on  tbe  11th  of  July,  1906. 
Amunsden  says  psthetlcalty,  "We  took 
n  last  farewell  of  our  comrade  whom 
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we  were  leaving  behind  us  out  there, 
(ind  dipped  our  flag  as  a  last  mark  ot 
Ihiqot  to  bim  as  we  passed  nnder  111b 
grave.- 

At  HerBCbel  IbIsdU  tbey  bad  auotber 
wait,  and  here  ther  lost  their  fonng 
'  Esqoltno  friend;  tbea  on  the  iWth  oC 
An^st  they  entered  Bebrlng  Strait  af- 
ter a  Jonruer  through  many  narrow 
pflssages  and  sharp  turnings.  Oa  the 
Slat  ot  August  they  called  at  a  gold- 
dlggtng  town  of  Alaska,  named  Nome, 
where  titer  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  and  here  the  adventures  of 
the  brxTe  little  party  came  to  an  end. 
Later  they  took  the  Ofoa  to  San  Frau- 
clsco,  where  she  Is  now  In  tbe  chai^ 
of  the  American  Navy. 

Two  instances,  one  of  self-abnega- 
tion and  the  other  of  foresight,  have 
been  pointed  out  In  connection  with 
Araunsden'B  notion  In  this  expedi- 
tion:— 

First,  be  voluntarily  spent  two  win- 
ters In  the  neighborhood  of  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing observations,  that  Rclence  might  be 
tbe  richer  on  his  return  by  bis  Investi- 
gations, Instead  of  proceeding  on  his 
way  when  the  tempting  bait  of  making 
the  North  West  Psssage  he  felt  intui- 
tively to  be  within  bis  grasp. 

And,  secondly,  that  in  obeiUence  to 
his  correct  Judgment,  the  course  of  the 
Ofiia  was  fllrected  southwards,  for, 
having  skirted  the  further  coast  or 
Greenland  to  the  extreme  North  West, 
where  there  was  a  channel  leading 
north,  he  decided  not  to  proceed  on. 
but  directed  his  course  to  the  sontb  of 
Beechey  Islnnd.  As  Captain  Creak 
remarked.  "Portnnately  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent signpost  In  hts  maguetlc  Inatm- 
ments.  Theorists  said  'go  North.'  but 
the  magnetic  ingtrameDts  said  'go 
South.' "  He  accordingly  resisted  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  northerly 
route,  which  presumably  others  had 
taken  and  failed,  and  directed  hie 
counte  HnnlbwHTtlx.      Coneeqnentty,  In 


pursuing  the  waterway  to  the  sonth 
he  struck  tbe  passage,  whereas,  hod  be 
followed  bis  first  inclinaUons  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  ntfftherly  direction,  tie. 
In  all  probability,  must  have  returned 
by  the  way  he  came. 

It  la  a  curious  coincidence  that  t>oth 
the  North-West  Passage  and  Nortti- 
Bast  Passage  have  been  made  by  Scan- 
dinavians, the  latter  by  Baron  Nils 
Adolf  EMk  NordensklCId,  a  Swedish  ex- 
plorer and  scientist,  and,  as  Dr.  Nan- 
sen  points  out,  that  ever  since  the 
eighth  century  tbe  Norseman  has  been 
In  quest  of  the  same  goal — the  North- 
west Passage.  From  the  time  the 
Vikings  bad  visited  Iceland,  and  Unn- 
blSm  had  discovered  Greenland  (about 
A.D.  981).  whither  his  conntrymen  had 
pressed  forward  and  formed  settle- 
ments, on  to  A.D.  1000,  when  the  Norse- 
men proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, visiting  various  parts  of  North 
America,  including  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  their  trend  bod  been  In  a 
North-westerly  direction  through  Davta 
Straits  Into  Baffin  Bay.  and  again  still 
further  North  until  all  trace  was  lost 
of  them.  Yet  these  only  were  the 
pioneers,  and  not  till  over  one  thousand 
years  afterwards,'  in  this  new  twen- 
Uetb  century,  has  tlie  feat  t>een  regu- 
larly accomplished,  though  this  still  has 
been  by  a  Norseman!  Notwithstand- 
ing the  excellent  work  recently  done  in 
southern  latitudes  by  Captain  Scott 
and  the  crew  of  the  Diseoveiy,  In  the 
Arctic  as  well  as  In  the  Antarctic  there 
is  still  a  sealed  page  which  It  Is  left 
for  this  century  to  unloose. 

Scientifically,  geographically,  arcbn- 
ologically  and  zoologically  the  world 
still  possesses  many  secrets  to  be  un- 
ravelled and  problems  to  be  evolved — 
sealed  pases  In  the  Book  ot  Knowl- 
edge: Old  Mother  Earth  has  not 
come  to  tile  end  of  her  rc^iel  But 
whatever  surprises  may  await  the  en- 
quiring mind  this  present  twentieth 
century,  among  the  names  of  the  lllnii- 
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AmnnKden,  evan  at  UUa  late  lioiir  of  compllsber.  bnt  as  tbe  actual  diacov- 

Tlme'a  "Indlcatar,"  mast  go  down  to  a  erer  of  the  Nortb-West  Paaaaxel 
■n»  MlBMMatii  Ouitmr  ud  Attn.  Alfred  Bmgtite. 
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Tbe  thlnl  Seaalon  of  tbe  Parliament 
of  1006  waa  opened  on  Wednesday  by 
tbe  King  In  person,  in  brlllbtnt 
weatber,  wblch  made  wbat  la  always 
a  atriklng  ceremonial  more  tban 
nsually  anccessful,  tbongb  tbe  abaence 
of  tbe  Prime  Iflnlster  and  Its  cause 
gave  rise  to  mncb  regret  Bnt  tbe 
ceremonial,  after  all,  la  a  matter  of 
passing  interest  Tbe  l^lalatlre  pro- 
grumme  annonnced  by  tbe  King  in  tbe 
Speecb  from  tbe  Tbrone,  and  atlll 
mort  tbe  policy  of  tbe  Administration, 
are  what  affect  tbe  real  Interests  of 
tbe  people.  And  tbe  first  c-omment 
wblcb  moat  rise  to  tbe  llpa  of  tbose 
wbo  read  tbe  Speecb  will  be  tbat  It  ia 
rich  In  promises.  Mr.  Balfour,  remem- 
bering, perbaps,  bow  careful  be  bad 
bimaelf  been  as  Prime  Minister  to 
avoid  tbe  charge  of  over-leglslaUon,  at- 
tacked tbe  Government  for  either 
attempting  tbe  impossible,  or  contem- 
plating tbe  application  of  the  doenre 
in  some  new  and  aggraTated  form. 
Does  tbe  King's  Speecb  really  give 
fonndatlon  for  this  criticism?  The 
Stat  and  the  largest  half  of  It  was 
taken  up  with  intematlonal  Interests 
and  colonial  affairs.  A  very  appropri- 
ate recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
tbe  Qerman  Emperor's  visit  to  this 
Gorntry  last  autnmn  should  prove  the 
valne  wbtcb  the  Government,  In  com* 
moit  wltb  moat  sensible  people,  attach 
to  a  good  underetaiidinK  with  Ger- 
many. We  ahail  see  this  better,  how- 
ever. In  the  Naval  Estimates.  Then, 
after  an  allnalon  to  the  death  of  tbe 
late  King  of  Sweden,  It  touched  on  the 
Anglo-Bnaslan  Convention,  an  instm- 
ment  making.   In  our  opinion,  almost 


entirely  for  good,  though  It  has  been 
mr-re  severely  criticized  by  Hupport- 
era  of  the  Government  than  by  Its  op- 
ponents. It  Is  to  form  the  subject  of 
a  separate  debate^  but  here,  again,  the 
valne  of  the  nnderstanding  will  be 
tested  by  Its  flnancUl  frulta.  Mean- 
while, all  that  need  be  noted  Is  tbat 
Mr.  Asquitb,  in  bis  able  vindication  of 
tbe  policy  of  pacific  arrangements  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  seemed  to 
Ignore  the  cbarge  that  one  of  these 
arrangements  was  come  to  without 
consulting  the  Persians  themselves, 
whose  territory  and  Interests  It  af- 
fected. The  succeeding  paragrapba  of 
the  Speecb  were  taken  up  with  the 
results  of  tbe  Hague  Conference,  tbe 
deplorable  state  of  Macedonia,  and  tbe 
almoat  more  horrible  condition  of 
things  In  the  Congo.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  wltb  regard  to  tbe  laet  two  coun- 
tries, any  definite  prospect  Is  held  ont 
of  either  a  more  vigorous  British 
policy,  or  a  brighter  future.  Indeed, 
nisny  enlightened  persons  are  begin- 
ning to  Blgb  for  the  return  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Having  regard  to  the 
decision  of  the  Hague  Conference  to 
establish  an  International  Oouri  of  Ap- 
peal In  prize  cases,  tbe  Government 
are  contemplating  tbe  practical  step 
of  holding  a  Conference  in  London  of 
representatives  of  Uie  leadiitf  maritime 
nations  to  settle  the  principles  and 
system  of  Intematlonal  Law  whlcb  are 
to  gnlde  the  Tribunal.  This  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  of  abandoning  in 
tbe  interests  of  peace  and  commerce 
tbe  practice  of  capturing  and  destroy- 
ing private  property  at  sea.  The  non- 
ilomestlc  part  of  the  Speech  concluded 
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with  tho  grave  odnilssloo  tliat  India  is 
BiifCerlng  from  a  calamltoua  rondlttoQ 
of  plague  and  famliie,  for  wbltrb,  bow- 
CTftr,  mensurcs  of  relief  are  being  car- 
ried out  wltb  all  possible  energr- 

Tben  followed  tbe  intimatloii  always 
specially  resen-ed  for  the  CoTDmons, 
that  tbe  estimates  of  tbe  year  would 
ba  laid  before  them,  und  with  thlK  was 
coupled  the  announcemeat  (bat  the 
GoTernment  have  to  conteniplattou 
Aome  scheme  of  old  age  pensions. 
Bnch  an  announcement  bad  been  long 
foreseen;  nor  could  it  be  poBtpoued,  In 
view  of  the  strong  feeling  on  tbe  sub- 
ject existing  In  the  ranks  of  tbe  Ub- 
eml  and  Labor  parties.  We  should, 
however,  have  expected  It  to  ha^-e  been 
accompanied  by  some  statement  that 
the  enormous  expenditure  upon  mlll- 
taiy  establishments,  which  bait  been 
motntatned  now  for  two  years  by  the 
liberal  Govemiuent,  was  to  be 
brought  within  reasonable  llmltB.  In- 
steud  of  this,  we  have  a  moat  umlnouB 
umlsfllon— the  omtsaton  of  tbe  usual 
sentence  Informing  the  House  that  the 
EsilmatPH  have  been  prepai'ed  with  a 
view  to  economy.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  tbe  Army  and  tbe 
Niivy  should  be  kept  on  a  footing  of 
witr.  or  as  if  war  were  Imminent,  and 
ait  If  we  were  surrounded  by  iKistlle 
nations,  when  we  are  actually  on  terms 
of  formal  or  Informal  alliance  with 
nearly  everj'  iwwerful  country,  and 
though,  ns  ixiivl  St.  Aldwyii  Hakl  on 
Monday,  "tbpre  never  was  a  time  when 
tbe  prospects  nf  peace,  and  of  sus- 
tained peace,  were  more  hopeful  than 
at  present."  it  Is  still  less  easy  to 
understand  bow  twenty  millions  a  year 
more  can  be  devoted  to  arinaments 
than  w«e  devoted  a  decade  ngo,  and 
how  at  tbe  same  time  a  scheuic  of  old 
age  pensions  can  be  launched  which 
may  Involve  anything  from  Ave  to 
twenty-flve  mllllona  a  year.  To  us,  as 
economists,  the  wltbdrnwal  of  all 
these  millions   a   year   from   the   pro- 


ductive expenditure  ot  tbe  country 
secma  open  to  tbe  graveat  criticism. 
And  how  the  Liberal  party,  wblch 
pledged  Itself  to  the  constltnaKlo  to 
cut  dowu  this  extravagance,  and  to 
reduce  tbe  wur  taxes,  can  now  drop 
economy  out  of  its  programme  Is  al- 
together beyond  us.  We  predict  that 
the  tax  payers  will  drop  the  Ooyem- 
mput  If  tbe  Government  drops  them. 
nuil  we  trust  that  tlie  House  of  Ootn- 
mi  UH  will  8i>eedtly  uwake  to  a  sense 
of  its  pledges  und  financial  reeponsl- 
bllities.  Perhaps  thiHr  narrow  escape 
from  defeat  on  tbe  Unemployed 
Amendment  may  warn  the  Govern- 
ment that  military  mania  and  social 
zeal  are  111  c-umpauloiis. 

The  list  of  measures  promised  by  the 
Government  In  the  concluding  portion 
of  tlie  King'M  Speech  Is  much  what 
might  have  lieen  expected  from  the 
speeches  of  Ministeitt  during  tbe  re- 
ce»<.  First  tigurett  tt  Licensing  BUI,  ii 
reform  most  difficult.  Indeed,  of 
achievemeut.  but  one  demanded  by  n 
gr,)n'lnK  iHXly  of  opinion  not  by  any 
meauH  contluiMl  to  the  Liberal  party. 
Tho  same  luuy  be  suid  of  the  promised 
Bill  on  elemental^  education.  When 
till'  tiovernuient  have  carried  woikable 
luoiHures  on  these  iiueetions  tbrougfa 
tlu-  CommouM.  tlie.v  will  have  the 
further  difficulty  of  the  Lords.  In  say- 
iu^'  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  tbe 
promised  li'glslatlon  for  Ireland,  In- 
volving tile  Ki'ant  of  a  Romao  Catbollc 
University  and  the  amendment  of  tbe 
Land  Purcbnxc  Act  of  lt>03.  by  giving 
compulsory  powers  for  tbe  acquisition 
of  untenanted  lands.  It  Is  plain  from 
the  attitude  alike  of  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Tories  on  the  opening  day  of 
Parliament  that  Ireland  will  be  the 
centre  of  fierce  controversy  from  many 
IKiiute  of  view.  The  other  principal 
mMisures  which  fall  into  tbe  contem- 
plated programme,  though  of  tbe  ut- 
most importance,  will  excite  less  dlf- 
fei-cnce   of   opinion.     They    Include   a 


IlousiDg  BlU,  an  Elgbt  Uourx-  BID,  a 
Valuation  of  Property  Bill,  a  Port  of 
London  Bill,  and  a  BUI  tor  the  Protec- 
tlop  of  Children  and  the  treatment  of 
Juvenile  OfFendeTB.  In  addition,  tbere 
artf  tbe  ScottlRh  T^nd  BUI  and  tbe  Bcot- 
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tlsli  Valuation  BUI.  rejected  eo  mm- 
inarll;  by  tbe  Loids  last  year,  whlcb 
win  be  passed  rapidly  again  tb rough 
tbe  Commons,  and  again  sent  to 
tbe  LordB.  Obvlonaly  tbe  Oovemment 
linvi-  undcrtflkpn  a  ronntdable  task. 


LoQloe  de  la  Bamte  had  tbe  dlvbie 
Are.  Tboogh  wltb  her  tbe  flame  was 
not  as  pure  or  as  constant  aa  wltb 
Cbarlotte  Bronte,  and  though  It  bad  not 
tbe  Intensity  wblcb  In  Bmily  Bronte 
made  darknees  lumlnons,  it  Is  no  leas 
assnrod,  no  less  Incontestable.  Per- 
hapa  tbiB  la  a  bard  saying.  We  have 
learnt  from  Heine  that  Apollo  may 
come  in  mean  vesture,  and  from  tbe 
legends  of  tbe  saints  that  the  angels 
can  assume  tbe  shapes  of  men.  But 
in  each  case  tbe  humility  Is  garbed 
with  fltnesa.  For  a  long  time  wltb 
ODlda  the  stigmata  of  the  spirit  were 
faint  and  bidden  by  the  fashion  of  tbe 
day,  and  stlU  she  suffers  from  tbe  ine- 
ratlicable  label  of  tbe  reading  public. 

Be7ond  any  doubt  Strathmore,  Cium- 
do*.  Under  Tvm  Flat/a,  and  the  otber  sto- 
.  ries  <rf  that  period  were  a  shock,  a  se- 
ries of  shocks,  to  a  society  which  wa»< 
daisied  by  the  proof  of  Its  own  bril- 
liance In  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  It 
was  to  have  otber  shocks  from  Mr.  A. 
C.  Swinburne.  Dante  Gabriel  Bossettl. 
Burne-Jonee,  and  various  poets  ami 
palntHB.  Tbe  shock  from  Quids  was 
different  from  these  because  tt  was  ili- 
nct,  not  conveyed  by  special  medin. 
Onlda,  as  her  heroes  would  have  sakl. 
"countered"  the  general  public.  It  Is 
not  quite  accurate,  ber  heroes  rarely 
wero;  but  It  conveys  tbe  Idea  of  a  di- 
rect assault,  aad  that  was  the  charac- 
ter of  ber  appearance  before  tbe  public. 

It  came  at  the  time  when  tbe  Eng- 
Itab  mlddle-clBBB  public  were  on  tbe 
TMVe  of  a  relapse  Into  stodgluess.  Tlic 


great  writers  of  fiction  bad  nearlj  dMte 
tbelr  work  and.  as  tbe  handbooka  say, 
"The  Age  of  Trollope"  had  begnn. 
Trollope  is  good,  bat  toufom-g  TroUopel 
Tbere  was  an  offset  In  tbe  novels  of 
Major  Lawrence,  who  hod  popularlEed 
the  paganism  wlUch  Kingsley  called 
muscular  Christianity.  Lawrence  had 
his  good  points,  but  imagination  was 
not  among  them.  The  gospel  of  force 
appeals  to  women,  and  Oalda  took  up 
the  coarse  web  of  Lawr«]ce,  and  by 
her  fervor,  exuberance,  and  Imagina- 
tion changed  It  Into  an  Oriental  fabric 
stiff  with  gold  and  shining  with  gems. 
It  caught  at  once  the  popular  taste,  or 
at  all  events  that  part  of  ttie  public 
which  bad  not  bowed  tbe  knee- to  Baal. 
Tliat  was  tbedny  of  thelrluropbof  what 
the  Germans  call  JfancfteMertoflHif.  It 
was  a  great  triumph,  but  like  many 
others  It  misrepresented  nearly  as 
much  as  it  represented.  There  were 
so  many  permanent  needs  of  homsn 
nature  that  It  did  not  satisfy.  Tbe  re- 
coil from  lf(MeAest«rto»MM  was  In  the 
long  run  most  strongly  expressed  by 
Ruskin,  bnt  the  average  unregenerate 
persons  of  that  day  went  to  Oulda. 

It  was  to  no  parpose  tbst  critics  laid 
Kircss  on  hpr  want  of  fidelity  to  life. 
That  was  not  her  concern,  nor  tbe  con- 
cern of  her  rosders;  Oulda  was  minis- 
tering to  tbe  Idealistic  spirit  In  men 
and  women.  She  was  an  Idealist  who 
through  George  Sand  went  back  to 
Rousseau,  and  she  was — in  TrieoMa — 
n  republican  who  was  an  aristocrat  as 
well.       And  she  was  sincere  In  that. 
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as  sbe  was  Blncere  and  naive  in  erery- 
thlng  atie  wrote,  because  alie  did  not 
then  write  Crom  observation  but  trom 
feifllng.  Tbe  time  en  me  wben  she 
wrote  CnHB  observation  Joined  with 
sympathy.  She  did  that  In  A  Doff  oj 
t'tanden,  In  ±  YiUage  Cimimune,  and  In 
Tie  Silver  Ohritt  she  produced  a  story 
which  might  be  bound  up  with  the 
IVoii  Oontet  of  Flaubert. 

Oulda  was  eloquent  and  dllCuBe,  and 
the  critics  told  her  to  be  temperate  and 
vouclse;  she  was  honest  and  uncom- 
promising, and  they  said  she  wanted 
toroJr  vivre.  She  always  did,  poor 
woman!  She  loved  Nature,  and  man, 
and  children,  and  animals,  and  some- 
times she  loved  women.  Her  visions 
were  vivid  and  unpractical,  her  desires 


were  uncontrolled,  and  she  fared  ill 
towards  the  end  of  her  days;  but  she 
was  bom  with  the  divine  Hre  and  she 
kept  the  Same  burning.  Her  language 
was  the  speech  that  dumb  natures  can 
understand  and  she  nourished  tbe  feel- 
ings upon  which  bumaoity  has  to  live. 
As  ti  literary  artist  she  may  be  inferior 
to  Itf  Iss  Austen,  but  sbe  could  have  pro- 
vided all  that  lady's  characters  with 
souls  and  she  would  not  have  been  tue 
poorer  for  doing  so.  The  literary  crit- 
ics who  write  well  declare  that  writers 
endure  by  their  style.  Louise  de  la 
Ramte  could  write  well,  bat  she  will 
live  because  she  had  Just  that  spark  of 
genius  which  is  the  other  great  preserv- 


AMELIB   ZyORLEANS. 

<Fbbbuabt  1.  IfiOR  ) 
Wbere  some  had  crouched,  she  rose;  where  somt 

She  struck,  and  struck  agsln;  and  leontne, 
Over  her  dead  defying  death,  she  towered, 

Cblld  of  old  France  and  of  the  ancient  Hue: 

This  Is  the  noblest  of  created  things, 
This  reaches  to  the  shiniag  gates  above. 

Uore  regal  than  the  majesty  of  Kings. 
More  beautiful  than  beauty, — valiant  love. 

Tbfl  UpActalor. 


tVMUc  l-avu>r. 


THE  IX)VE  OP  THE  OBVIOUS. 


How  is  it  that  no  one  chafes  when  a 
man  gets  np  and  says  "I  rise  to 
move"  7  He  la  not  addressing  an  au- 
dience of  the  blind  and  most  of  his 
hearers  are  In  front  of  him  or  at  any 
rate  easily  able  to  sec  that  he  was  sit- 
ting and  Is  now  standing.  One  might 
have  thought  it  would  be  irritating  to 
be  informed  time  after  time  of  a  fact 
every  one  can  perceive,  Indeed  can 
hardly  not  perceive,  for  liimself.     Tet 


the  audience  is  not  annoyed,  but  rather 
would  be  annoyed  if  the  speaker 
omitted  any  reference  to  his  obvlona 
posture  and  contented  himself  with 
stating  all  that  there  was  any  need  to 
stnte,  that  he  moved  &c.  One  might 
suppoee,  one  who  bad  known  but  littla 
of  human  nature  In  the  mass,  that  ttas 
object  of  listening  was  to  hear  some- 
thing yon  did  not  know,  not  things 
.Toll  did  know.     A  young  man  might 
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even  think  it  verged  on  the  Insulting 
to  teU  people  sotemnlf  thlngii  ft  waa 
■hnoot  certain  they  all  knew  already. 
iB  It  not  a  rode  sngKestion  that  they 
are  Ignorant  of  what  ever?  one  else 
knows?  And  so  In  hla  Innocence  he 
migbt  palntally  prune  his  speech  of 
eTeifthlng  his  bearers  might  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to  know,  of  all  sos- 
piclon  of  platitude,  of  commonplace; 
and  give  them  something  brand  new, 
freadi  and  cnrloua,  all  obTtonsneas 
strained  out.  The  poor  man  would  be 
terrfUy  dlaappolnted  at  the  reception 
he  would  get,  at  any  rate  It  he  spoke 
In  thia  conntry.  He  la  probably  talk- 
ing to  an  average  audience  of  common- 
sense  men  and  women.  No  sparka  fly 
at  Us  unexpected  blows,  no  cheers 
ring;  his  neat  new  points  fall  as  coldly 
In  the  silence  as  the  light  dead  needles 
In  «  pine  forest  The  young  man 
leams  hla  lesson,  and  In  future  savea 
himself  a  deal  of  trouble  and  earns 
much  applause  for  bis  little  pains.  We 
maj  not  expect  ghosts  (most  of  us 
would  probably  have  felt  like  Horatio 
and  Marcellns)  to  tell  ua  wbat  Is  ot>' 
vious,  but  we  do  expect  men  to,  and 
we  are  not  pleased  If  they  don't. 

Of  course,  we  sball  have  Mr.  Shaw, 
Ur.  Balfour,  Lord  Bosnbery,  Ur.  Mere- 
dith, and  on  a  lower  lev^  Mr.  ChestMS 
tou  (to  speak  only  of  living  men) 
thrown  at  our  heads.  What  do  they 
prove?  Simply  that  there  Is  the  ex- 
ertional minority  whicb  does  not  love 
the  obvloua  and  most  naturally  rlaes 
to  tbe  rare  person  who  never  gives 
tlvm  the  obvloua.  It  does  not  require 
a  big  public  to  give  a  man  a  vogne;  a 
man  may  be  famous  whom  tbe  aver- 
a;^  man  haft  never  beard  of,  still  less 
listened  to.  If  you  are  keener  on  name 
than  money-bags  and  don't  want  to 
produce  any  effect,  you  may  contemn 
tbe  multitude  that  lovea  tbe  obvious. 
But  ahonld  your  business  ite  with  the 
mna,  as  does  the  politician's,  your 
I  to   influence    will    be   painful 
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and  slow,  if  the  obvious  is  not  yonr 
sti^ck  in  trade.  Is  It  not  a  commm- 
pLice  that  Ur.  Balfour  is  too  good  for 
the  multitude?  He  has  not  tbe  bold 
of  the  people  Mr.  Chamberlain  bad, 
precisely  because  he  don  not  deal  in 
the  obvloua.  Why,  the  one  certain 
specific  for  drawing  a  cbeer  and  evok- 
ing enthusiasm  la  to  give  forth  scd- 
emuly  and  soooronsly  an  unimpeach- 
able party  platitude.  If  yon  ore  a  Con- 
servative, aay  that  this  Is  tbe  worst 
GovemmeDt  the  country  has  aver 
known;  U  you  are  a  Liberal,  aay  the 
beat  This  striking  ptopOBltlon  will 
never  fail  of  Its  effect  Or  U  tbe  occa- 
sion is  a  high  one,  when  the  theme 
shuuld  rise  a  little  above  mere  party 
liolltics,  remark  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found conviction,  as  though  yon  bad 
arrived  at  your  conclusion  after  much 
thought  and  anxious  Inquiry,  that  the 
Anglo-Baxon  race  is  destined  to  govern 
the  world,  or  that  oura  Is  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  has  ever  neen;  or 
tbat  the  name  of  England  stands  for 
freedom,  or  tbat  an  Englishman  never 
Qua  lis  before  priest  or  king.  We 
would  lay  considerable  odds  that  no 
competent  speaker  gave  forth  any  one 
or  these  obvlons  propositions  at  any 
lurge  meeting  of  Bngllsbmen  without 
ilniwlQK  lond  applause.  Also,  that  it 
he  gave  several  of  them,  the  meeting 
wonld  become  hot  with  enthuslBsm, 
and  depart  tall  ot  the  "magnificent 
speech"  they  had  heard. 

I'arll.v,  no  doubt,  this  delight  In  the 
obvious  Is  due  to  Indolence.  Obvious 
remarks  can  be  taken  In  without  any 
Btiiring  of  the  mind.  Bverytbtng  tbat 
Is  new  Involves  an  effort,  and  effort 
bsH  in  it  always  something  of  pain. 
We  remember  a  quite  prominent  man 
In  this  country,  a  name  much  In  tbe 
pnpen.  who  looking  over  the  draft  of 
a  speech  be  had  to  make  Invsrlably 
prouoonced  the  obvious  'passages  such 
a:i  "I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
proposing     Mr.      So-and-ao's     health" 
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■'d d  goodr*  (It  the  plirasv  is  ob- 
jected to,  we  can't  belp  It;  ft  is  what 
he  Bald.)  He  coDld  take  In  tbbse  pan- 
satiCB  wltbont  eEFort. 

A  more  sclentlflc  explanation  Is  pos- 
sible. Bverr  new  sentiment  or  Idea 
Is  foreign  to  the  bearer's  mind.  A  for- 
eign body,  an  alien  substance,  sets  up 
irritation  In  the  body  into  which  it  Is  In- 
troduced. Tbls  initatloa  may  be  a 
stimulus,  exciting  some  pleasumbly, 
Dthera  painfallr.  Once  assimilated,  the 
alien  immigrant  may  prove  a  healthy 
medicine.  So  with  nevr  Ideas  and  un- 
familiar thougbta. 

Tbe  Satunbr  BeTieir, 


Oi.  the  wbule,  we  should  say  tbat 
the  great  secret  of  tbe  love  for  the  ob- 
vious was  Just  Aristotle's  diagnosis; 
It  Is  the  love  of  ourselves.  If  we  find 
presented  to  us  Just  what  we  have 
aln'oys  thought,  we  recognize  our- 
selves, and  clasp  the  old  friend  to  onr 
licsom.  TVe  want  the  speaker  or  a 
Itook  to  hold  a  mirror  to  onr  own 
minds.  If  tbe  glass  ptoves  not  a  mirror 
In  which  we  can  see  onrselvea,  but  a 
telescope  through  wblcb  with  taking 
pains  we  can  see  stars  and  other 
worlds,  we  are  mucb  upset.  It  Is  not 
what  we  expected. 
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Among  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.'s  publica- 
tions tbls  month  are:  "The  Unlucky 
Family,"  by  Mrs  Henry  de  la  Pasture, 
illustrated  by  E.  T.  Reed;  "Tbe  Call  of 
the  Deep,"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen;  "The 
Playmate,"  by  Gtaarles  Tnrley;  "A 
Walking  Gentleman,"  by  James  Prior; 
"Ludwlg  the  Second,  King  of  Bava- 
ria," by  Clara  TscbudI;  "Quaker  and 
Courtier,  The  Ufe  and  Work  of  Wil- 
liam Peon,"  by  Mrs.  Colquhon  Grant 

Captain  Marryat's  "Peter  Simple" 
appears  In  Everyman's  Library  with  a 
somewhat  ampler  Introduction  than 
usual,  contributed  by  R.  Brlmley  John- 
son. This  is  interesting  both  as  a  bi- 
ography and  as  an  appreciation,  and 
not  least  in  the  quotations  which  are 
made  from  the  author's  own  explana- 
tion of  tbe  motives  which  governed 
bin  writing  and  the  classes  to  which  he 
appealed.  Kspeclally  good  la  his  de- 
fence against  a  hostile  critic  In  "Fra- 
sers,"    B.  P.  Duttou  &  Co. 

The  poem  "Fate"  printed  on  page  514 
of  this  number  of  The  Living  Age  was 
written,  us  there  indicated,  by  Susan 
Slurr  Spaldtn^;,  and  It  may  l>e  found 


In  the  fortieth  volume  of  Wamefs 
"Library  of  the  World's  Best  Utera- 
ture,"  page  IIJ.STI.  It  was  printed  as 
au  original  poem  in  The  Saturday  Re- 
view for  January  iSth.  1906,  over  the 
signature  O.  E.  Edmundsen.  It  is  a 
striking  bit  of  vene,  and  Mr.  Edmnitd- 
mn  showed  more  taste  thatt  consclenco 
In  appropriating  It  to  himself. 

Besides  "The  Great  Secret"  by  K. 
I'lillllps  Oppenbelm,  and  "Janet  of  tbe 
Dunes"  by  Harriet  T.  Comstock, 
titready  published.  Little,  Brown  tt 
Co.'s  early  1908  novels  Include  "The 
Reaping,"  by  Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  au- 
thor of  "The  Impersonator"  etc^  "The 
Hemlock  Avenue  Mystery"  a  detect- 
ive story  by  Roman  Ekiubleday,  a  new 
writer.  "The  Supreme  Gift"  by  Grace 
Denio  Litchfield,  a  new  novel  by  Anna 
Chapln  Hay,  "The  Weight  of  the 
Name"  by  Paul  Bonrget,  translated  by 
George  Bumham  Ives,  "Tbe  Heart  of 
the  Red  Firs"  a  story  of  tbe  northwest, 
by  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson,  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Charles  Edward"  by  Har- 
rlFon  Rhodes,  and  "The  Five  Kaots" 
a  new  mystery  story  by  Fred  M. 
White. 
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Tbe  Utie  ot  Mr.  Josepti  Bdgar  CbiLni- 
berlin'H  little  Tolnme  "The  IfB  of  HlB- 
tatj"  (Heiu7  AltemQH  Gompany) 
pl<lDes  tlie  curiosity  at  once;  and  tbe 
reader  wtao  begins  tomlng  uver  Its 
pttKM  win  Boon  find  blmaelf  lost  in  fas- 
"ImitJTig  Bpecnlatlons.  At  xucb  and 
such  a  crlsla  In  a  nation's  history  a 
certain  tbing  happened  wblcb  affected 
tbe  wbole  conree  of  subsequent  his- 
torj:  what  now.  If  tbe  opposite  thing 
had  bappened?  Mr.  Cbamberlin  pntx 
tbtE  question  and  essays  to  auBwet  It 
witb  reference  to  a  score  or  more  of 
crises,  ancient  and  modem,  from  tbe 
times  of  Thenilstocles  to  the  recent 
imsU  HIa  style  Is  lucid  aiUI  forcefnl 
and  bis  book,  considering  tbe  number  of 
nucstloiiB  wltb  which  It  deals,  is  singu- 
larly modest  In  size  and  easy  to  read. 

"Kalevala"  or  "Tbe  Land  of 
Heroes,"  the  national  epic  of  Finland 
lias  been  newly  translated  direct  from 
the  Plnnteh  by  W.  P.  Klrby,  who  has 
had  remarkable  success  iu  preserving 
both  Its  form  and  Bubetance.  The 
mcasore  Ib  that  familiar  In  Longfel- 
Iow'b  "Hiawatha,"— Indeed,  Longfel- 
low took  both  tbe  measure  and  many 
features  of  his  poem  from  a  German 
vcrsioa  of  this  great  epic.  People  who 
are  Interested  in  such  matters  may 
find  time  to  compare  tbe  two.  Ur. 
KIrby's  rendering  Is  a  smooth  one,  ex- 
cept that  he  finds  difficulty,  as  any 
traoslator  might,  In  getting  some  of 
tho  unmanageable  Plnnlsb  uamee  Into 
Uie  Hiawatha  measure.  His  transla- 
tion, which  appears  In  two  volumes 
in  BreiT  man's  Library,  opens  tbe 
way  to  a  better  UDderslanding  of  Fin- 
nish poetry  and  legend.  B.  P.  Dntton 
&  Co. 

The  admitted  weaknesB  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  tbe  woeful  mis- 
takes caused  by  giving  it  undue  weight, 
althongh  matters  of  general  knowledge, 
«K  so  often  forgotten  that  Baron  Palle 


ItuM-u-KrautKit  "The  Magtstrates  Uwn 
Case"  may  well  be  regarded  with  some 
serlouHuesB  by  Its  author.  He  doea 
not  commit  the  mistake  of  presenting 
bis  argument  and  his  story  together 
but  BhowH  that  the  simple  truth  plainly 
and  Blmply  presented  may  caase  two 
men  to  have  tlte  appearance  of  having 
Independently  committed  the  same 
crime,  and  at  tlie  same  time  may  per- 
mit the  real  criminal  to  make  an  easy 
escape.  Having  made  tbe  altuation 
plain,  be  declares  bis  hostility  for  trial 
by  Jury,  and  leaves  tbe  reader  to  think 
about  it.  If  be  be  too  Idle,  he  will  as- 
suredly find  it  pleasant  to  remember 
the  story  and  tbe  clever  magistrate,  its 
h^o.      McClure  t'o, 

Mrs.  Jacob's  novels  are  few,  but  em- 
phatically her  own.  She  sees  the 
world  with  her  own  eyes,  and  without 
going  Into  the  highways  and  byways 
to  find  new  words  she  coins  anew  the 
well-worn  gold  of  common  speech  and 
describes  her  vision  in  phrases  which 
most  writers  of  fiction  would  think 
Bboald  be  reaerved  tor  dignified  es- 
says, and  so  one  reads  her  books  with 
double  pleasure,  for  she  always  has  a 
story  to  tell.  In  "The  History  of  Ay- 
tban  Waring,"  she  presents  to  tbe 
reader  a  group  of  personages  so  linked 
by  chance  that  lU-teellng  and  disagree- 
ment are  unavoidable,  and  its  presenta- 
tion excites  little  repulsion  becanse  of 
tbe  artificiality  of  tbe  bond.  Aytbao, 
an  honest  gentleman  of  great  muscular 
strength,  finds  himself  bated  by  bis 
false  and  Indolent  cousin,  and  by  tbe 
second  wife  of  his  adopted  father,  and 
his  efCorts  to  detach  himself  from  tbem 
lead  bim  to  the  one  maid  for  him,  and 
very  near  to  tbe  scaffold,  an  It  was  in 
tbe  Georgian  days.  About  him,  be 
being  a  land  agent,  moves  tbe  life  of  n 
small  estate,  wltb  Its  little  village  in 
wbtcb  no  poOT  narrow  soul  reflects 
an,v  other,  and  all  live  In  a  stale  of 
blunilprlng  detachment,  too  Ignorant  to 
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perceiTe  their  misery.  They  control 
tbelr  betters  wbUe  they  live,  and  In 
tbeir  deatb  communicate  contagion  to 
Bome  of  tbem,  and  in  the  end  only  the 
lorers  and  an  ancient  curmudgeon  c<hi- 
verted  to  gentleaeas  by  their  example 
remain.  All  of  them,  gentle  folk,  cheat- 
era  of  the  excise^  ugly  old  women,  a 
halt  craxed  roadside  wanderer,  live 
henceforth  for  the  reader,  and  the  hero- 
ine, Barbara,  the  spirited  and  single- 
hearted,  talies  a  place  among  the  best 
heroines  yet  given  to  the  English  flc- 
tion  of  this  century.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

The  novelist  who  puts  his  trust  iu 
lovely  woman's  knowledge  displays 
rather  less  discretion  than  the  talker 
who  trusts  In  any  little  pitcher's  lack  of 
auditory  nerves,  as  Mr.  William  De 
Morgan  may  discover  before  he  ends 
discussion  of  "Somehow  Good"  by 
publishing  another  of  those  stories 
which  lie  wrote  years  ago  and  Is  now 
negllgeutly  bestowing  upon  a  grateful 
public.  In  his  gentle  Victorian  confi- 
dence that  everybody  knows  Tenojson, 
he  gave  his  book  a  title  from  "In  Me- 
morlam"  as  Mr.  Hardy  gave  "Tese  of 
the  D'nrt>ervlIleB"  a  second  title,  "A 
Pore  Woman,"  from  "The"  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  without  fancying  that  he  should 
provoke  discussion  as  to  his  heroine's 
moralllT  or  as  to  his  own  tn  (.-reatlng 
her.  In  coosequence,  Half-Home  Is 
diligently  asking  the  Other  Half  Rome, 
"What  do  you  tlilnk?"  In  order  to  dis- 
sent from  the  answer,  although  the 
real  Interest  of  the  book  Is  not  moral, 
but  partly  physical  and  partly  psychi- 
cal, and  Is  centred  about  a  case  of  sus- 
pended self -consciousness.  By  extraor- 
dinary good    luck,   the  writer  of  the 


summary  ou  the  puper  "Jackat"  of  the 
book  seems  to  have  read  It,  and  Justly 
and  truly  tebearseB  Its  story,  so  that  a 
properly  submlsstve  person  begins  to 
read  with  an  understanding  mind,  and 
follows  the  case  intelligently,  finding  It 
curious  In  itself  and  an  admirable  addi- 
tion to  a  story  of  young  love,  middle- 
aged  love,  and  venerable  goodness, 
spiced  with  tlie  presence  of  some  per- 
sona with  foibles.  One  of  Mr.  Ue 
Morgan's  merits  is  that  his  persons 
with  foibles  always  belong  to  famliar 
species  that  evray  one  knows,  and  care- 
fully refrain  from  trying  to  lefcMin 
lest  life  should  be  made  less  amnslag. 
He  admits  tliat  tbey  are  not  agreeable, 
that  they  try  his  patience,  but  will  tbe 
reader  be  so  good  as  to  notice  how  ab- 
surd they  are?  And  the  reader  does 
notice,  and  the  folbie-affllcted  persons 
continue  on  their  amusing  way,  and 
manage  the  plot  for  tbe  authw,  being 
the  blind  forces  of  humanity,  and  pro- 
portionately as  strong  as  tbe  blind 
forces  of  inanimate  nature.  "Is  It  as 
good  as  Allce-for-Short7"  anxiously  in- 
quires the  buyer  in  the  shop,  and  tbe 
borrower  In  the  library.  It  is  better, 
treating  Its  psychical  puzzle  with  clear 
Insight,  and  Its  aatxirdinate  matter 
with  delightful  ease,  and  presenting  a 
new  character  in  the  heroine's  daugh- 
ter "Sally,"  a  young  woman  of  mind, 
and  the  ways  of  tbe  girl  reared  In  tbe 
Coburg  days,  beautiful,  reasonable, 
feminine,  but  with  a  certain  hardness 
unknown  to  any  Brunswick  heroine 
from  Evelina  to  Evelyn  Innes.  If  alt 
novelists  would  but  follow  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan's example  and  improve  on  the 
Twickenham  maxim,  by  keeping  their 
work  until  it  Is  quite  ripe!  Henry 
Holt  &.  Ca 
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A  Broken  Reverie,  Etc. 


A  BBOKBN  RBVBBIB. 
B7  glowing  ember-light  I  alt 

ADd  fall  to  mnalng  tbere; 
And  dreams  of  life  tumultuous  flit 

About  my  study  chair. 

'rtie  old  camp-life,  remembered  stlll,- 
Those  morning  cool  and  clear: 

Olengany  ribbons  whistle  shrill 
And  whip  tbe  tingling  air: 

¥he  flickering  flame  brings  back  to  m< 
The  oamp-flre  and  the  song: 

In  shade  and  shine  again  I  see 
The  faces  of  tbe  throng. 

One  turn  of  Fortune,  more  or  less, — 
The  wild  life  still  were  mine, 

And  I  had  revelled  In  the  stress 
Along  the  frontier  line: 

Heard  still  the  mellow  bugles  call, 
Tbe  tramp  of  marching  feet. 

Till  "Last  Post"  sounded  over  all,— 
Such  life — and  death— were   sweet! 

Waking,  I  turn  to  watch  ber  face, 
Wbo  silent  knits  the  while: 

I  count  again  each  tender  grace. 
And  catch  the  loving  smile. 

A  merr;  voice  tbe  silence  breaks: 

It  is  the  children's  hour; 
And  o'er  my  head  my  lassie  shakes 

A  rippling  golden  show'r; 

Hy  boy  leaps  laughing  to  my  knees. 
And  claims  to  join  the  (ray; — 

Ah,  where  were  Joys  as  sweet  as  these 
In  any  wilder  da;? 

Bdmird  F.  SlwpKerd. 

IIh  Pill  Mill   M3|,-:.ii-u> 


TO  LIEDTBNANT  E.  H.  8HACKLB- 

TON  ATO)  HIB  GOMBADBS. 
Kin  to  those  voyagers  Of  an  earlier 
day 
Wbo  westward  sailed  across  nnven- 

tnred  aeas, 
Sedclns  the  golden-shored   Hesper- 
Ides, 
Steer  these  new  f  arers  of  the  unknown 

way. 
No  Eldorado  lures  them  now;  yet  tbtsj 
Hear   tbe  same   call,   and   In   their 
spirit  stm 


The  fire  that  kindled  those  old  tsb- 

The   voice   that   none   who   hear  can 
disobey. 

Where  all  have  failed  their  trackloM 
march  may  gain 
The  lone  and  silent  dresmlandji  of 

the  Pole; 
Yet  whether  these  they  win  or  And 
no  goal, 
Honor  be  thelrsi  who  In  the  fartheat 

The  old  flag  of  their  country  first 

unfurled, 
And  charted  ttie  last  sea-way  of  the 

world. 

S.  R.  LimglH. 
ni«  SfMotitoc. 


Draw  nigh,  O  man.  In  fear, 

Bend  knee  and  bead; 
Its  lintel  is  full  low. 

Our  House  of  Bread. 

Though  fair  the  honsel  cloth, 

Its  web  ie  mean; 
Yet  she  who  span  and  spread. 

Is  Heaven's  Queen. 

See,  as  high  Altar  meet. 

For  Love's  array, 
She  takes  tbe  kine's  rough  straw, 

A  lock  of  hay. 

And  till  the  royal  Hage 

His  ceoser  bring, 
The  beasts,  with  harmless  breath, 

Salute  their  King. 

The  Tabernacle  stands 

With  wlde-flUDg  door. 
And,  as  a  lamp,  His  Star 

Flames  white  before. 

Ruddy  as  Sharon's  Rose, 

As  Illy  white, 
Lo,  here  exposed  the  Host 

To  mortal  alght 

Ye  humble  men  of  heart; 

Souls  gone  before. 
Green  Earth,  yea,  all  His  works. 

Behold,  adore! 

E.  D.  Fatrar. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  AMEBIOAK  FLEET. 


If  all  goes  well,  the  American  fleet, 
wlien  tblB  article  appears  In  print,  will 
be  at  anchor  oB  Sandy  Point,  half-way 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  la 
a  few  days — midnight  of  Febmary 
Sth  la  tbe  appointed  hour— It  will  start 
to  thread  Its  hazardoua  way  through 
tbe  narrow,  twIstloK,  squall-blliided 
channel  tluit  leads  to  the  open  freedom 
of  the  Paelflc,  The  moment,  bo  crucial 
In  Its  test  of  seamanship.  Is  opportune 
alM  for  the  commentatlDg  publicist.  It 
marks  tbe  turning  point  In  an  unex- 
ampled manixuvre;  It  transflxea  a 
great  nation  In  tbe  very  crisis  of  a 
vast  political  traneition.  An  old  era 
closes  as  the  sixteen  battleslilps  halt 
in  their  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  PacISc;  a  new  one  will  betfn  when 
they  point  north  by  west  for  Callao 
and  Magdalena  Bay.  The  pause,  in 
the  Cariylean  phrase,  Is  elgniflcaot  of 
much.  History  mrely  allows  tbe  spec- 
tators and  contemporaries  of  one  of  Its 
dtT'lsive  momenta  to  grasp  its  ImpUca- 
tlona  with  such  assurance.  But  there 
cannot  be  much  room  for  uncertainty 
here.  We  may  not  be  able  to  foresee 
ail  that  this  sudden  concentration  la 
tbo  Pacific  of  the  whole  present  naval 
power  of  the  I'nlled  Statca  portends. 
But  we  can  at  least  be  sure  that  the 
battleships  off  Sandy  Point  have  left 
behind  something  more  than  tJie  At- 
lantic, and  that  their  voyage  Is  at 
oncb  the  symbol  and  CDlmination  of  a 
long  chain  of  facts  and  circumstances 
th^t  malce  it  no  casual  experiment,  but 
as  much  the  outcome  of  compulsory 
coudiUons  as  was  the  British  scheme 
of  naval  reorgani nation  and  redlatribn- 
tlmi  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  And 
we  may  be  not  less  sure  that  the  first 
turn  of  their  screws  In  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  implies,  or  at  least  fore- 
shndows,  a  definite  change  of  front  in 
American  policy  and  a  recognition  ol 


the  new  direction  that  American  inter- 
ests are  likely  to  take  IQ  the  future. 
It  is  not  assuredly  for  nothing  that 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  Atlantic  sea- 
board is  to  be  left  unprotected  for  six 
mouths  and  more  to  come;  nor  is  it 
from  any  unpremeditated  whim  that 
even  so  superfluously  wealthy  a  nation 
as  the  United  States,  a  nation  that 
light-heartedly  pays  away  every  year 
on  padded  and  fraudulent  pension  rolls 
more  than  any  Power  sets  aside  for  Its 
navy,  has  Invested  In  this  cruise  two 
millions  sterling.  There  could  be  no 
better  moment  for  assessing  the  cansea 
and  consequences  of  an  undertaking 
that  bus  no  parallel  Ih  naval  history 
than  the  present,  when  the  moat  crit- 
ical phase  of  the  voyage  is  Just  about 
to  be  entered  opon,  when  the  battle- 
ships, at  anchor  after  tbelr  seven  thou- 
sand miles  of  churning,  seem  almost 
visibly  to  touch  the  future  with  tbelr 
prows  and  tbe  past  with  their  stems, 
an(i  when  every  circumstance  of  their 
dramatic  panse  is  an  Invitation  to  look 
betore  and  after. 

To  a  foreign  olnerver  of  American 
conditions  few  things  have  t>een  more 
liitcrestlng  than  to  watch  the  steady 
decline  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last 
ten  years  as  the  centre  of  America's 
political  and  strategical  Interests  and 
tlie  counterbalancing  rise  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
war  tbe  national  vision  turned  Irrestl- 
blir  towards  the  east.  Tbe  Eastern 
SUtea  bave  been  tbe  nurseries  of  the 
Commonwealth.  They  were  tbe  first 
to  be  colonized.  Through  their  gate- 
ways poured,  and  still  pours,  nearly  nil 
tbe  foreign  commerce  In  which  Amw- 
Ica  Is  engaged  and  nearly  all  tbe  im- 
migrants she  receives.  Their  wealth, 
tticlr  culture,  their  indisputable  social 
primacy,  have  long  fascinated  and 
dominated  the  Union.    Tbe  capital  of 
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Uie  country  lies  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Id  tbe  days  of  America's  International 
aloofneea  they  fumiabed  the  chief,  al- 
most the  only,  point  of  contact  wltb 
tbn  outside  world.  For  maoy  years 
they  were  the  Union.  The  upbuilding 
of  the  West,  the  ahlftlnf  of  the  centre 
of  population,  and  tbe  mechanically 
inalbematlcal  scheme  of  American 
government,  have  robbed  them  of 
much  of  their  old  political  ascendency. 
But,  as  tbe  recent  credit  crisis  proved, 
tliey  are  still  tbe  supreme  though  no 
longer  the  nncballenged  citadel  of  the 
money-power,  and  tbeir  social  and 
sesthetlc  predominance  remains,  and 
must  long  remain,  beyond  reach  of 
aucceesful  rivalry.  They  exercise  over 
tbe  rest  of  America,  over  all  that  amaz- 
ing congeries  of  raw  and  imitative 
commnnitiee,  tbe  abiding  attraction  of 
an  older  and  more  settled  civilization. 
It  is  an  attraction  sometimes  denied, 
often  resented  and  derided,  bnt  always 
felt  The  most  flamboyant  of  Western 
Scnatots  would  admit,  wltb  whatever 
reservations,  that  the  Eastern  States 
arc  America's  front  door  and  tbe  At- 
lantic the  highway  leading  to  it  Tbeir 
propinquity  to  Europe  makes  them  tbe 
Jumping-off  place  for  the  annual 
exodus  of  American  tourists.  Tbe 
wbole  course  of  America's  historical 
development,  reinforced  by  the  acci- 
dent of  geography  and  the  trend  of 
Commerce,  has,  In  fact,  operated  to  In- 
vettt  tbe  Eastern  States  wltb  a  relative 
importance  that  tbe  West  ev«i  now 
had  barely  begun  to  dispute.  And  this 
deflection  of  tbe  American  mind  and  of 
American  interests  towards  the  east- 
ern sea-board  has  extended,  Inevitably 
enough,  over  the  Atlantic  and  over 
Europe.  Situated  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  United  States  has  grown  up 
with  all  her  affiliations  overwhelm- 
ingly European.  From  Europe  she 
derived  ber  language,  her  laws,  her 
culture,  her  system  of  government, 
and  practically  all  her  peoples.     The 


Atlantic  was  an  avenue  of  bustling 
commerce  while  the  Fadflc  remaiaed 
a  watery  desert,  and  European  exam- 
ples, conditions,  and  movements  en- 
gaged American  thought  end  reacted 
with  an  instantaneous  Intimacy  upon 
American  tntM«6ts  while  Asia  pre- 
ssed ber  inert  and  nuresptNiBive 
aloofness.  Tbe  chances  of  politics  con- 
flrmed  the  exclusive  ascendency  of 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  in  the  scale 
of  American  fortunes.  The  BevoluUon 
was  fought  out  In  the  Bostem  States 
and  on  the  Atlantic.  Eixc^t  for  her 
brush  wltb  Mexico,  Amnlca  baa  l>eeD 
at  war  with  none  but  European 
Powers.  Her  "traditional"  enemy  was 
Great  Britain.  Oatalde  of  London, 
Puris,  and  Madrid  her  diplomacy  has 
been  virtually  inactive.  Girdled  on 
three  aides  wltb  a  chain  of  foreign 
iioldlngs,  It  is  wltb  Europe  she  has 
dtalt  in  settling  tbe  questions  thdr 
neighborhood  has  provoked.  The  Mon- 
roe DocMne  was  expressly  formulated 
as  a  barrier  between  Europe  and 
South  America.  It  was  with  n  single 
eyo  to  European  competitlOD  that 
Americans  framed  tbeir  fiscal  policy. 
Ai  every  crisis  of  their  development. 
In  the  war  of  independence,  at  tbe 
time  of  the  Louiaiana  purchase,  and 
during  tbe  Civil  War,  they  found  the 
enmity  or  goodwill  of  Europe  a  factor 
nut  to  be  Ignored.  Ten  thousand  links 
bound  and  still  bind  them  to  Eturape 
for  every  one  that  has  been  forged 
with  the  Asiatic  mainland.  It  was 
lufTltable,  therefore,  that  wh«i  tbey 
looked  abroad  it  should  be  In  the  di- 
rection of  Europe,  and  that  their  naval 
power  should  be  concentrated  on  that 
ocean  wblcb  held  tbe  vast  bulk  of 
their  commercial  and  political  Inter- 
ests, and  from  wblcb  alone  they  had 
watched  for  the  disturbing  stonns  of 
foreign  complications. 

But  within  the  past  decade  event 
after  event  bas  whittled  down  tbe  Im- 
portance of  tbe  Atlantic  in  the  scheme 
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at  American  poller  and  Btrategr-  Tbe 
menace  of  war,  never  a  ver^  heavy 
one,  bas  been  dlaelpated,  It  1b  Hardly 
tno  mncb  to  Boy,  from  Mnlne  to 
Florida.  Since  ttae  expulsion  of  Spain 
from  Cnba  and  Porto  Rloo,  the  Weet 
tndtee,  as  a  powlble  source  of  conflict 
between  tbe  United  States  and  any  Eu- 
ropean Power,  bare  practically  ceased 
to  exlat.  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  the 
West  Indian  problem,  In  which  bcBldes 
onrHelves  Prance,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land are  vitally  Interested,  has  been 
settled  for  all  time,  bat  that  It  bas 
ceased  to  be  an  International  and  be- 
come, from  the  American  standpoint, 
a  domestic  problem.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  Ban  Domingo,  like  the 
future  of  onr  own  West  Indian  pos- 
eesslmts,  propound  several  questions 
In  statesmanship  that  have  still  to  take 
Dual  shape,  and  the  solution  of 
which  Is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
Similarly  the  present  status  of  tbe 
Danish  West  Indies  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  permanent.  For  nearly 
llfU'  years  the  Americans  have  tried 
spasmodically  to  purchase  them. 
Their  value  to  the  United  States  con- 
sists solely  m  the  usefulness  of  one  of 
tbim— St.  Thomas— OS  a  naval  base. 
The  want  of  such  n  base  was  severely 
felt  both  In  the  Civil  and  the  Spanish- 
American  wars,  and  neither  Cuba  nor 
Porto  Klco  can  quite  furnish  the  Amw- 
icnns  with  what  they  are  looking  for 
— o  large  and  safe  de^-water  harbor 
from  which  tbe  Panama  Canal,  among 
other  things,  may  be  protected.  St 
Thomas  precisely  supplies  this.  Steam- 
en  and  battleships  of  the  heaviest 
draught  can  coal  In  security  in  the 
harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalle.  The  en- 
trance to  It  is  narrow  and  almost  land- 
locked, and  tbe  island  In  addlUon  Is 
furnished  with  a  large  dry-dock  and 
cable  station.  Half  a  centnry  ago  It 
waf  the  rialto  of  the  West  Indies,  tbe 
meeting    plJicc    and    the    distritratlng 
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centre  of  the  South  American  trade. 
Now  that  the  merchants  purchase  di- 
rect in  the  European  and  American 
moikets.  Its  commercial  importance 
has  almost  vanished;  but  It  still  re- 
mains, as  an  American  Admiral  once 
described  it.  "the  keystone  of  the  West 
Indian  arch,  the  central  point  from 
which  any  or  all  of  tbe  West  Indian 
Islands  may  be  assailed."  Forty-one 
ycurs  ago  Denmark  agreed  to  part 
with  both  St.  Thomas  and  St  John  for 
£1,500,000,  but  the  United  States  Ben- 
nre,  through  Its  Committee  on  Foreign 
Itcludons,  reported  adversely  on  the 
proposal.  Since  the  Spanish  war  It  Is 
the  United  States  that  wishes  to  buy 
and  Denmark  tbat  appears  relnctant 
to  sell.  The  Danish  Upper  House  re- 
jected In  1903  an  offer  of  £1,000,000  for 
the  three  Islands  of  St  Thomas,  Bt 
John,  and  St  Croix.  They  have  be- 
longed to  Denmark  for  two  bnndred 
joiirs.  and  their  system,  of  administra- 
tion Is  mild  and  equitable;  out  latterly, 
owing  to  tbe  changed  conditions  of 
tmdc,  the  fall  In  the  price  of  sugar, 
iinri  tin-  -McKlnley  and  Dlngley  Tariffs. 
tlie.v  have  censed  to  pay  their  way, 
and  are  now  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
Imperial  excheqner.  Nevertheless  a 
sense  of  national  dignity,  the  tncrees- 
Ing  trade  between  Baltic  ports  and 
Central  America,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  much  greater  expansion  when  tbe 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  is  actually 
cut,  have  hitherto  kept  tbe  country 
loyal  to  the  colonists.  The  Islanders 
themselves,  being  mainly  negroes,  with 
n  full  knowledge  of  how  the  negroes 
are  treated  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
(>r  the  uncertain  political  and  com- 
mercial status  which  Is  tbe  lot  of  all 
the  American  insular  pooeesslonB,  are 
niiythiag  but  anxious  to  come  under 
tli(>  Stars  and  Stripes.  One  can  hardly 
doubt,  however,  that  eventually,  per- 
haps before  very  long,  they  will  be 
Knthered  bito  tbe  American  fold.  But 
th'>  problem  of  their  fate  Is  one  that 
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>  stretch  oC  the  imagination  can 
Ik  called,  serious  either  Id  Its  present 
form  or  In  any  form  It  la  at  all  likely 
to  assume.  No  one,  that  Is,  can  cou- 
ceire  U  poeslble  that  Che  United  States 
will  ever  forcibly  seize  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  They  wilt  become  Am^- 
can  by  amicable  purchase  or  not  at  all. 
In  the  same  way  the  destiny  of  the 
("rench  and  BrltlBh  poaeesslona  in  tbe 
Caribbean  will  develop,  so  far  as  it  Is 
possible  to  foresee,  without  disturbing 
the  relations  between  Washington  and 
either  Paris  or  London;  and  the  only 
reason  why  one  hesitates  to  say  the 
sameof  Dutch  Guiana  Is  that  Ihc  future 
of  Holland  and  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
may  be  Influenced,  If  not  controlled, 
by  Germany— a  possibility  not  without 
Its  risk  to  the  durability  of  German- 
American  friendship.  But  with  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  the 
Darisb  West  indies  brought  more  or 
less  definitely  wttblu  the  sphere  of 
American  Influence;  with  the  French 
and  British  poSBeesions  pursuing  their 
career  of  pla.cld  unsuccess,  and  with 
the  question  of  Dutch  Oulana  not  yet 
aU'Ve  the  horizon  of  politics,  It  Is  safe 
t'>  say  that,  for  our  time  at  all  events, 
the  Caribbean  has  been  deprived  of 
its  last  element  of  International  fric- 
tion. The  storms  that  blow  from 
It  in  the  future  may  often  beat 
Miwii  America,  but  will  no  longer 
threaten  to  embroil  her  with  any  other 
Power. 

Again,  the  revolnUoD  that  has  taken 
place  In  Anglo- American  relations 
within  the  last  ten  years  Is  another 
and  potent  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  There  are 
questions  still  pending  between  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  the 
otber,  but  though  Intricate,  they  are 
In  no  sense  menacing;  the  xpirlt  In 
which  they  are  approacheil  is  ibe  spirit 
of  reasonableness  and  amity;  anil  the 
idea  that  any  one  of  thorn.  i)r  iill  of 


them  put  together,  could  result  !■  a 
wnr  between  the  United  States  and 
Gi-eat  BHtain  would,  I  believe,  be  re- 
jected as  monstrous  and  Incredible  by 
the  people  of  both  countries.  Tbe 
diplomacy  of  tbe  past  decade  hu 
wiped  off  the  slate  every  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Issue  of  any  consequence,  and  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  capable  of  per- 
ceiving, would  seem  to  be  those  of  as- 
sured confidence  and  good-will.  From 
time  to  time  there  may,  and  no  doubt 
will,  be  small  explosive  disagreements, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  American 
would  now  regard  the  British  holdings 
In  and  around  the  American  continent, 
and  the  occasional  disputes  to  which 
tliey  necessarily  give  rise,  as  contain- 
ing the  potentiality  of  any  trouble 
serious  enough  to  affect  the  naval 
strFitegy  of  the  United  States.  It 
wnuld  be  exceedingly  Interesting  to 
hiive  Captain  Mataan's  opinion  on  this 
point— to  get  from  him,  that  Is,  a  state- 
ment such  as  only  be  could  give  of 
the  extent  to  which.  In  the  revised  con- 
dition of  Anglo-American  sentiment, 
the  disposition  of  the  American  naval 
forces  Is  or  should  be  influenced  by 
thi^  proximity  of  the  British  posscB- 
nlons.  I  imagine  that  he  migiit  easily 
hold  that  Canada,  Jamaica,  and  the 
rest  might  now  be  almost.  If  not  qaltc, 
disregarded  in  determining  the 
strength  and  whereabouts  of  tbe 
American  fleet,  and  that,  like  the 
Caribbean.  Great  Britain  bas  prac- 
tically ceased  to  disturb  American 
tr.inquilllty.  The  present  cruise  gives, 
indeed,  the  measure  of  the  distance  tbe 
United  States  lias  travelled  from  the 
point  of  view  that  made  the  Venesuda 
MtKiiage  possible.  Fifteen  years  ago. 
when  the  operative  opinion  of  tbe 
American  masses  was  excitedly  aotl- 
Britlsb,  clouded  by  suspicion,  and 
stimulated  by  many  coutentlous  Issues, 
no  President  could  have  ventured  on  a 
that  left  the  whole  jLtlsatlc 
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conet-Ilne    tndeflnltely    exposml    to    io- 
vaBkut. 

Iflnallr,  there  la  tbe  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  Is  a  comoMnplBce  of  observa- 
tlon  that  the  last  ten  rears  or  eo  have 
w1tn«B8ed  on  tbe  part  of  all  European 
Powers  a  growing  acquiescence  la  tbe 
principle  enunciated  by  that  doctrine. 
That  Is  partly  because  tbe  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  ceaaed  to  be>a  doctrine 
merely,  and  bu  become,  thanks  to 
President  Rooeevelt,  a  fact  pointed 
witb  ships  and  guns,  and  weighted 
with  neclprocal  responslbtUtlee.  The'' 
growth  of  tbe  American  Navy  has 
finally  knocked  on  tbe  head  any  am- 
bition than  any  Kur(H>ean  Power  may 
have  cherlabed  of  effecting  a  lodgment 
on  South  American  soil.  Tbe  future 
of  South  America  Is  admittedly  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation  as  obscure  ns  It  la 
fascinating.  It  may  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  bloody,  tangled,  and  convul- 
alve.  But  the  wildest  speculator  on  its 
poMlble  developments  would  not  now 
Include  Ataong  tbem  tbe  contluKoncy 
of  a  war  waged  by  a  European  Power 
with  the  United  States  for  the  jHtsses- 
sion  of  even  an  inch  of  South  Ameri- 
can territory.  Tbe  dream  of  colonizing 
South  America  under  the  flag  of  any 
one  of  tbe  Great  Powers  tins  l>een 
dehnltely  shattered,  and  the  principle 
of  regarding  South  America  as,  in  this 
respect,  a  terra  clauga  is  now  occeptedL 
In  fact,  though  not  In  theory,  as  an 
Interna tlomi I  axiom.  Tbe  universal 
subscription  to  It  has  followed  all  the 
more  readily  from  the  tangible  evi- 
dence not  only  of  America's  determina- 
tion, bat  of  her  ability,  to  enforce  the 
Doctilne  against  all  comen.  But  It 
bos  also  beea  helped  by  President 
Boosevett'a  enlargement  of  tbe  Doc- 
trine from  a  negative  embargo  to  a 
policy  of  positive  action.  The  Doctrine 
to-day  la  not  the  one-sided  pronounce- 
uu-ot  tliat  It  seemed  to  be  in  tbe  Olney 
days.  E>realdent  Booaevelt  has  recog- 
nlrcd    diat    It    confers    reaponciMlitles 
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ai  well  us  privileges,  and  that  while 
It  arrogates  to  the  United  States  the 
right  of  supervising  Europe's  conduct 
towords  South  America,  It  also  layx 
on  her  the  dutj'  of  supervising  the  con- 
duct of  South  America  towards  Eu- 
rope, indeed,  the  development  of  the 
Slonrue  Doctrine  from  now  onwards  Is 
far  more  likely  to  be  concerned  with 
the  relations  betweeu  the  United 
States  and  South  America  than  with 
the  relations  between  the  United 
Stutes  and  Europe.  If  -tbe  Monroe 
Doctrine  entails  the  liability  of  en- 
forcing what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  com- 
pn-henslvely  summed  up  as  "dec^icy" 
among  such  people  as  tbe  Venezuelans, 
Nlcaraguans,  and  Costa  Ricans,  then 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  not  likely  to 
remain  Inactive.  But  Its  activities  will 
no  longer  be  international,  but  do- 
mestic. Tliat  Is  to  say,  they  will  turn, 
to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled,  on 
the  dealings  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
the  South  American  Republics  them- 
selves. 

These  three  factoix — tbe  vlriual  dls- 
ii|i|je«ruuci>  of  tile  West  ladles,  of 
Ortwt  Britain,  and  of  the  Monroe  Doe- 
ti'iiK'  ns  menaces  to  the  peace  of  the 
Uulted  StiitcH— liavc.  as  it  seema  to 
me,  sensibly  detracted  from  the  politi- 
cal and  Htratoglcal  Importance  of  the 
Atlantic  in  tlie  periphery  of  ..Unerlcou 
polity.  If  the  posslbllltj-  of  a  war 
Witt  <ireut  Britain  may  be  eliminated 
iij  well  «M  the  possibliltj'  of  a  strug^e 
with  auy  European  Power  over  the 
^^'est  Iiiilles  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
it  follows  that  the  naval  force  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  American 
Interests  in  the  Atlantic  may  be  re- 
duced without  danger  to  little  more 
than  a  mere  police  aouadron.  On  the 
other  hand,  witliln  the  last  ten  years 
th-.'  Paclflc  has  risen  enormously  In  the 
scale  of  American  Interests.  Since 
IfiOft  the  tj'nited  States  has  strewn  the 
Paclflc  witli  stuping- stones  fmm 
Hawaii   to   tbe  Philippines.     She  has 
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built  tip  an  expurt  trade  to  the  Far 
East  worth,  I  Bnppose,  £80,000,000  a 
year.  Sb«  has  landed  an  army  on 
Chlnetie  territory.  She  has  been  drawn, 
willy-nllljr,  into  the  vortex  of  the  Far 
Enstera  queation.  She  baa  play«d  tn 
tht  evolDtloD  of  that  qaestlon  an  act- 
ive, often  a  leading,  always  a  dlatlnct- 
iv6,  part  She  baa  formalated  policies 
and  taken  a  hand  In  momentous  ne- 
gotiations. She  has  definitely  enrolled 
the  Far  Bast  among  the  objects  of  her 
diplomatic  Solicitude.  How  vast  a 
revolution  all  thla  implies  any  one  may 
realize  by  throwing  his  mind  back  ten 
yeen  and  recalling  how  entirely,  be- 
fore the  ^anlsb  war,  the  Chinese 
crisis  failed  to  Interest  either  the 
American  people  or  the  American 
statesmen;  how  Rnaala's  policy  In 
Manchuria,  Prance's  In  Yunnan  and 
Kwangal,  and  Germany's  in  Shang- 
tang  developed  without  a  word  of 
protest  from  Washington;  bow  the 
leisure  of  Klao-chau  was  regarded  by 
the  "man  in  the  cars"  with  a  wholly 
Impersonal  detachment;  and  how  the 
fight  for  the  open  door  was  maintained 
by  Great  Britain  alone  without  the 
smallest  sign  of  American  assistance. 
Things  have  altered  a  good  deal  since 
then.  The  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  all  the  political  and  strate- 
gical responsibilities  entailed  by  It,  the 
participation  In  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxer  rising,  the  expanding  recog- 
nition of  the  supreme  Importance  to 
thi;  future  of  American  trade  of  the 
open  door,  the  not  less  expanding  real- 
ization that,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  no  country  is  so  well  situated 
as  the  United  States,  Industrially  and 
gragraphlcally,  to  mnke  the  moat  ami 
the  best  of  the  development  of  China. 
tl)o  exciting  Incidents  in  the  diplomatic 
wiir  waged  by  Mr.  Hay  for  the  evacn- 
ntlon  of  Manchnrio.  the  beginning 
of  actual  work  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Interest  aroused  by  the  stem  dlplo- 
mntlo  duel  thnt  led  up  to  the  Itusso- 


Japanese  war,  the  emotions  ao  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  tbe  war  Itsdf  and 
by  the  leap  of  a  new,  Inscmtable,  and 
most  formidable  Power  on  tbe  very 
edge  of  Asia  to  the  front  rank  among 
tbe  nations— alt  these  events  bave 
transformed  American  Indlff^ence  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Far  East  Into  a 
real,  tingling,  and  vigilant  concern.  It 
did  not  need  the  Oblnese  boycott  of 
American  goods  or  tbe  outbreak  of 
the  trouble  with  Japan  over  the  Im- 
migration question  to  convince  an  Im- 
partial onlooker  tbat  America's  rela- 
tions with  the  Powers  of  tbe  Far  Daat 
would  before  very  long  be  more  Im- 
mediate, of  greater  moment,  and  pos- 
sibly of  greater  hazard,  than  ber  re-- 
lations  with  tbe  Powera  of  Buropei. 

In  the  light  of  the  conalderattoas  I 
liiivt'  thus  roughly  summarised,  the 
vo.vage  of  the  American  Fleet  takes 
on  the  significance  of  a  political 
(Icmonstrntlon  that,  so  far  from  ba- 
ing  aimless  or  provocative,  Is  no  more 
than  the  necessary  and  completing 
coping-stone  on  a  series  of  antecedmt 
developments— developments,  let  me 
add,  that  long  preceded  and  will  Ions 
Rurvive  tbe  present  dispute  between 
till  Governments  of  Wasblngtiin  and 
Tokyo.  Its  fundamental  Jnstlflcadon 
lies  In  the  results  of  the  Spanish  war 
and  In  the  events  which  bave  since 
brought  borne  to  Americans  as  a  politi- 
cal fact  what  they  had  previously  only 
butf  realized  as  a  geographical  abstrac- 
tion—tlitit  the  United  States  fronts  on 
two  oceans.  International  develop- 
mentB  which  I  need  not  now  partlcn- 
lorlse  made  it  advisable  tbat  British 
naval  power,  Instead  of  being  scatt««d 
all  over  the  world,  should  be  la^^ 
massed  in  borne  or,  at  any  rate,  in  Bn- 
ropean  waters.  Develc^menta  not  leaa 
compelling  have  convinced  American 
statesmen  that  the  back-door  of  tbe 
United  States  can  no  longer  be  left  tm- 
gunrded,  and  tbat  as  a  sphere  of 
.Knicrlcnu  Interests  tbe  PnclOc  conata 
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puiltlcallr  for  as  luucb  ax,  anil  in  the 
fatnre  may  count  for  more  ttun,  the 
Atlantic.  A  condition  of  things  under 
which  America's  beavteat  liabilities 
were  being  Incurred  In  one  ocean 
while  her  fleet  was  stationed  In  an- 
other coald  not  be  permanent;  and  the 
sound  view  of  the  present  redistribu- 
tion of  American  sea-power  ts.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  it  ts  a  somewhat  tardy 
linking  of  policy  with  strategy,  of  re- 
flponslblllty  with  force,  and  of  dl- 
plomac7  with  the  material  means  that 
can  alone  make  diplomacy  effectlTe. 
In  reatorlng  In  this  dramatic  aiUl  con- 
vincing fashion  the  union  between  the 
tofitniments  of  American  power  and 
the  course  of  American  policy,  the 
United  States  Is  not  only  absolatdy 
within  her  rights,  but  Is  taking  a  st^ 
that  the  compulsion  of  circumstances 
had  rendered.  If  nuy thing,  overdue. 
The  battleships  do  not  precede  a  na- 
tional change  of  front;  they  follow  and 
register  It  They  foreshadow,  no 
doubt,  the  syatematlc  assertion  of 
American  power  In  the  Pacific,  but 
American  interests  in  that  ocean,  com- 
mercial, political,  and  territorial,  have 
alieady  been  neglected  too  long;  and 
the  very  fact  that  tbe  transfer  of  the 
fleet  from  one  American  port  to  an- 
other should  have  startled  o[:rinion  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  should  have  piqued 
cnrioelty  aod  aroused  apprehensions. 
Is  In  Itself  the  strongest  proof  that  It 
was  Imperatively  needed.  No  nation 
could  permanently  allow  Itself  to  be 
hampN«d  by  the  tradition  that  of  Its 
two  cotfit-llnee  one  might  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  Itself  while  the  other 
was  to  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
national  means  of  defence.  The  dts- 
pptch  of  the  American  Fleet  Is  esses- 
tiiUly  the  rectification  of  a  lop-sided 
iirowth  aod  of  a  distorted  focus.  It  Is 
im  adjustment  of  America's  eea-power 
to  tbe  plain  facts  of  her  geographical 
poslHoD.  It  fills  in  n  gap  In  her  na- 
tional   equipment    Hi  at    threatened    to 
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grow  perilously  wide.  It  Is  a  new  de- 
parture only  Id  the  sense  that  It  Im- 
plies the  official  recognition  of  condi- 
tions that  have  long  obtained  and  that 
thi.>  many  c6nverglng  Influences  I  have 
enumerated  above  have  too  long  ob- 
scured from  the  popular  comprehen- 
sion. On  any  rational  survey  of 
America's  external  liabilities.  It  Is  as 
natural  a  proceeding,  and  as  free 
from  any  hint  of  menace,  as  the  con- 
centratloa  of  the  Home  or  Channel 
Fleet  first  at  one  British  port  and  then 
nt  another.  Tbe  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  its  expense,  tbe  enormoua 
distances  to  be  covered,  and  the  riot- 
ous commentaries  of  tbe  American 
press  have  somewhat  blinded  the 
world  to  Its  fundamental  simplicity 
and  Its  Indefeasible  propriety,  its  over- 
riding significance,  so  far  as  my  power 
of  Interpretation  goes,  Is  that  America 
has  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  em- 
pliasizlng  her  two-fold  frontage  and  of 
demonstrating  that  In  the  struggje  for 
the  mlershlp  of  the  world's  greatest 
ocean,  and  In  the  complex  questions 
beneath  the  sbadow  of  which  that 
stniggle  Is  being  waged,  she  Intends 
to  play  the  part  that  her  heavy  com- 
mitments have  thmst  upon  her. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  voy- 
ag'i  of  the  American  Fleet  has  been 
ofl&clally  minimized  In  Washington  as 
a  manccuvre  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence, a  mere  "practise  cruise,"  "ston- 
pl."  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  manage- 
nitnt  and  drill  of  the  navy,"  and  of  no 
more  significance  than  the  famtllar 
auil  always  welcome  appearances  of 
American  squadrons  la  Muropean 
waters.  And  It  must,  of  course,  be 
obvious  that  sixteen  l>attIeeblpB  can- 
not make  a  voyage  of  thirteen  thou- 
sitnd  miles  without  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  benefit;  withont  testlDg, 
for  Instance,  the  foresight  and  organ- 
izing capacities  of  the  Navy  Depan- 
nient;  without  revealing  defects  that 
uilt'bt  iitUcrwIxe  have  retiiiUnpiI  unfits- 
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ijovered  until  It  was-  too  late  to  remedy 
th«m)  without  promoting:  a  more 
tliorougli  understanding  between  offl- 
ceni  and  men;  without  adding  to  their 
kuiiwledge  of  thelrvhlpsas  units  and  as 
pnrtB  of  n  moving  whole;  anil  without 
learning  much  that  la  worth  knowing 
of  the  Innumerable  factore  of  coal, 
nnter,  and  food  supply  that  go  to  the 
making  of  an  effective  and  self-depend- 
ent fleet  In  being.  But  from  the 
stuudpolnt  of  prq>aratlon  for  war  It  la, 
I  belloTe,  equally  true  that  long  Toy- 
Dge^  went  out  with  sails;  tbat  thirteen 
thousand  miles  of  ding-dong  churning, 
under  the  easiest  possible  draught,  are 
almost  wholly  deBtructlve  of  the  con- 
ditions which  experience  hitherto  has 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  training  at 
sen,  and  so  far  from  throwing  light 
0L>.  the  Bgbtlng  efficiency  of  Ibe  fleet, 
are  more  likely  to  famish  a  prolonged 
and  expenslTc  example  of  what  to 
avoid;  and  that  the  advantagrs,  such 
as  they  are,  accruing  to  the  personnel 
of  the  sijuadrons  from  four  months  of 
pnic-tlcnlly  continuous  steauing,  must 
be  very  largely  offset  by  tbe  progres- 
sive deterioration  of  the  machinery. 
However  this  may  be,  It  Is,  I  think. 
Impossible  wltb  any  pretence  of  serl- 
oupoeas  to  argue  that  the  voyage  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  the  Pad  Be  has 
been  planned  at  a  cost  of  two  millions 
sterling  with  an  eye  solely,  or  even 
mainly,  fixed  upon  points  of  niival  dis- 
cipline or  equipment  or  administration, 
or,  Indeed,  upon  any  point  of  merely 
prolesstonal  moment.  Whatever  its 
technical  value  It  cauiot.  without  an 
abdlcatlou  of  all  one's  critical  faculties, 
1>e  considered  either  in  fact  or  in  In- 
tention, and  still  less  In  Its  conse- 
queoces,  as  other  than  a  predomloaotly 
political  move. 

Among  those  eonsei|uences  the  flrst 
and  greatest,  as  I  have  said,  Is  tbat 
nn  unmistakable  point  Is  now  given  to 
tbr  Imiierlal  consciousness  of  the 
Uiilled    StiiCt'?'.    iind    to    the   widening 


range  of  her  Interests  and  diplomacy 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Up  to  quite  re- 
cently It  was  possible  to  maintain  that 
while  the  United  states  was  a  "Wortd- 
Power''  In  fact,  she  had  not  accepted, 
and  did  not  quite  reaiiste,  tbe  inevitable 
i-espoQslbUlties  of  ber  new  poslthm; 
that  sbe  bad  an  Empire  but  little  or 
no  sense  of  Bmplre;  ^nd  that  she 
wonld  not  quite  acknowledge  that  the 
possessioD  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines was  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
piove  incompatible  with  tbe  o)d  Ideal 
of  diplomatic  seclusion  and  non-inter- 
ference. Similarly,  although  ber  stake 
In  tbe  commercial  future  of  tbe  Far 
East  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  national 
Interest  of  the  flrst  Importance,  it  had 
scarcely  dawned  upon  America  that 
something  more  might  be  needed  for 
Its  protection  tbnn  dlspatcb- writing, 
representations,  and  the  preBBure  of 
"moral  suasion."  The  late  Mr.  Hay, 
who  did  more  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can to  awaken  national  Interest  In  the 
afi'airs  of  the  Far  Bast,  mast  often 
have  felt  tbat  he  was  somewhat  to  the 
position  of  a  Bismarek  with  no  Moltke 
In  the  background,  and  must  often 
have  been  depressed  by  the  reflection 
that  his  diplomatic  activities  rested 
rntlier  on  bluff  than  on  the  Implication 
of  force;  and  tbat  his  countrymen  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  KTsaplng 
IIS  H  hard  and  constant  fact  tbe  preg- 
mint  common-sense  of  the  Kalsei^ 
dictum;  "If  anything  has  to  be  done 
In  this  world,  the  pen  will  be  power- 
less' to  carry  It  through  unless  backed 
by  the  force  of  the  sword."  The  trans- 
fer of  the  American  fleet  to  tbe 
Pacific  Is  the  clear  Intimation  that  the 
country  understands,  and  acc^ts  as 
tbe  basis  of  its  Far  Eastern  policy, 
what  Is,  after  all,  the  elementary  con- 
dition of  all  successful  diplomacy.  As 
a  result  of  this  momentous  advance  to- 
wards a  comprehension  of  the  de- 
termining fact  of  lutematlonal  politics, 
n  ijreat  popular  Interest  In  naval  qaes- 
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tioiM  and  a  large  and  steadj  Increase 
Id  American  aee-power  are  bound  to 
follow.  It  may  be  that  tbe  ultimate 
dlatrlbuUoD  of  tbe  naval  forces  of  the 
United  Stntes  will  take  tbe  form  of  a 
comparatlvelr  small  squadron  in  tbe 
Atlantic  and  n  mucb  larger  one  In  tbe 
Psolflc.  Wbat  may  at  any  rate  be  an- 
ticipated wltb  some  aasnrancu  Is  that 
fi-ooi  now  onwards  a  powerful  fleet 
wll!  be  permanently  maintained  lu  the 
Pcciac.  By  a  single  stroke  of  matured 
decisiveness  President  Booaevelt  baa 
burned  it  Into  tbe  national  conscious- 
ness that  tbe  present  naval  stTi^ngtb  of 
the  country  Is  Insufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  two  cbaet-liQes,  nud  that 
American  Interests  can  only  be  safe- 
guarded In  tbe  Pacific  by  leaving  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  bare  and  defeace- 
IflSH.  Moreover,  be  has  repeated  on  a 
tar  larger  scale  and  with  every  clrcnm- 
sbtDce  of  telling  ^ect  tbe  lesson  re- 
vealed ten  years  ago  by  the  famous 
cruise  of  the  Otb^or— that  tbe  building 
of  tbe  Panama  Canal  is  for  tbe 
United  States  a  strategic  necessity  of 
tbe  most  crucial  Importance.  These 
are  demonstrations  that  will  penetrate 
both  Congress  and  people  with  a  fresh 
zeal  to  spare  neither  money  nor  enei^ 
In  basteulng  the  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  waterway,  and  with  a  fresb 
determination  to  regulate  the  national 
shipbuilding  programme  by  the  new- 
found formula  of  the  "two-ocean 
standard."  Pointed  by  the  German 
Navy  Bill,  which  is  regarded  by 
Americans  as  Oermony's  challenge  to 
a  contest  for  tbe  second  place  among 
naval  Powers,  the  voyage  of  tbe  battle- 
sblpH  to  tbe  Pacific  has  given  the 
United  States  almost  the  first  gllmpae 
of  her  naval  requirements  and  deflcien- 
clea,  and  has  thrilled  her  with  a 
vehement  resolve  to  create  and  main- 
tain "a  navy  Inferior  to  that  of  Oreat 
BrtUan  alone."  ffiven  Journals  that 
am  moat  hostile  to  tbe  President  and 
began   by   criticizing  tbp  cnilse,   now 
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acUult  that  the  official  programme  of 
naval  constructiou,  "is  the  one  demand 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  4n 
which  alt  American  iwtrlotEi  who  poe- 
sesH  any  foresight  and  sense'  of  duty 
must  concur."  As  is  Inevitable-  amoi« 
n  mainly  Inland  people,  American  en- 
thusiasm for  the  navy  has  hitherto 
been  short-lived,  but  It  can  hardly,  I 
think,  be  doubted  that  the  ob]ect4ee- 
son  of  the  present  voyage  will  lead  to 
a  substantial  increase  of  American  sea- 
power  both  IQ  tbe  Atlantic  and  the 
PavlBc;  and  though  our  own  naval  cal- 
culations are  apparently  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  can  never  again  be  at 
war,  this  Is  a  development  by  which 
neither  we  nor  any  other  maritime 
Power  with  a  stoke  In  either  ocean 
CAii  fall  to  be  affected.  But  though 
these  are  the  larger  and  more  direct 
consequences  of  a  manoeuvre  which 
Admiral  Gervais  baa  accurately  ap- 
praised AS  one  of  tbe  most  memorable 
Incidents  in  tbe  naval  history  of  the 
world,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  tbe 
only  ones.  The  voyage  aCrords  an  un- 
eqnulled  opportunity  for  Impresstng 
tl)'.>  Imagination  of  the  South  Amencan 
Republics,  for  riveting  the  many  bondn 
of  sympathy  and  goodwill  forged  by 
Mr.  Root's  recent  tour,  and  for  culti- 
vating friendly  relations  with  States 
whose  Importance  to  the  commercial 
future  of  tbe  United  States  Is  Just  i>e- 
glnniug  to  be  realised.  Again,  tbe 
rendezvous  for  the  squadrons  under 
Rear-Admlral  E^-ans'  command,  and 
for  the  far  smaller  force  that  Is  al- 
ready stationed  in  tbe  Paclflc,  Is  Mag- 
dalcna  Bay,  and  Its  manifest  superior- 
ity over  every  other  naval  base  nloag 
the  Pacific  coast-lbie  of  tbe  United 
States  may  result  In  overtures  for  Its 
permanent  lease— »  long-cheilshed  pro- 
ject being  mude  to  the  HexlcRn  Gov- 
emmeoL  After  a  month  spent  lu  tar- 
get practice  and  manivuvres  the  untteil 
atiuadrons    leave    fin-    San    Francisco. 
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Thi>nk0  to  tlie  uadlgnlBed  and  some- 
wliat  [njndlclous  mystery  in  which  the 
entire  voyage  has  been  enveloped, 
their  future  moTements  are  problemat- 
IcaL  But,  If,  as  seems  likely,  they 
croM  tke  Pacific,  drop  anchor  In  Manila 
Bay  aod  return  to  the  Atlantic  via  tbe 
Sites  Canal,  one  may  safely  predicate 
for  the  most  powerful  armada  that  vlll 
ever  have  been  seen  in  the  Far  Baat 
a  vnst  enhancement  of  American  lofla- 
enct;  and  prestige  throughout  the 
Orleat,  and  especially,  where  It  will 
beat  serve  American  interests,  through- 
ont  GlilnB. 

It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
average  American  the  voyage  of  the 
Hect  ia  Intimately  bound  up  with  the 
unhappy  dispute  that  for  the  last  flt- 
teeri  months  baa  engaged  the  diploma- 
tiets  of  Washington  and  Tokyo.  The 
swaggering  and  hysterical  recklessness 
which  the  American  papers,  or  most 
o!  them.  Inject  Into  the  dlscusBlon  of 
foreign  affairs  has  not  failed  to  link  the 
dispatch  of  "the  armada"  with  the 
problem  of  Japanese  Immigration  In 
the  most  sinister,  contemptuoas,  and 
provocative  fashion.  That  problem 
has  not.  Indeed,  grown  any  easier  of 
soltitlon  since  I  discussed  Its  general 
features  In  this  Revieip  thirteen  months 
ago.'  It  passed,  however,  last  Febru- 
ary into  a  somewhat  new  phase.  The 
American  Congress  adopted  on  Febm- 
ary  18tb  an  amendment  to  the  Immi- 
gration Act  prohibiting  the  emigration 
of  Japanese  from  Mciico,  Canada,  the 
Panama  Oanal  zone,  and  Hawaii  into 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, It  has  to  be  remembered,  does 
not  iasae  permits  to  Its  subjects  for 
eniigratlon  to  America.  It  has  no  de- 
sire to  see  them  settle  there  so  long  as 
Korea  and  Manchuria  are  still  In 
protesB  of  colonization.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  does  issue  perratts  to  those 
Japanese  wbo  wish  to  Join  the  large 
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and  flourishing  colony  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  In  Hawaii,  where  over  a 
third  of  the  popalation  la  Japanese, 
and  where  Japan's  Interests,  com- 
mercial and  political,  form  an  aeaet 
that  Tokyo  is  rightly  and  shrewdly 
anxious  to  preserve.  It  is  via  Hawaii 
that  the  main  stream  of  Japanese  emi- 
gration debouches  on  California.  The 
new  law  did  not  forbid  Japanese 
coolies  to  settle  on  the  American  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  It  merely  declared 
that  If  they  did  so  they  must  either 
stay  there  or  return  to  Japan,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
over  to  the  mainland.  The  law  has 
not,  I  believe,  l>eea  challesged  la  the 
courts,  and  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  President  has  the  Gonbtttntioaal 
power  to  forbid  an  alien  wbo  has 
legally  entered  one  section  of  Ameri- 
can territory  to  leave  It  if  he  chooses 
and  enter  another  section,  remains 
therefore  unresolved.  But  whether 
legal  or  illegal,  it  is  clear  that  the  taw 
was  no  more  than  a  provisional  device 
for  calming  California.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  President  and  the  CaHfomlan 
.representatives,  by  which  the  tatter 
undertook  to  re-open  the  white  schools 
of  San  Francisco  to  Japanese  popils. 
while  the  former  agreed  to  drop  the 
suits  be  had  instituted  against  the  San 
Friincisco  Board  of  Education,  to  urge 
Congress  to  amend  the  Immigration 
Act  111  the  way  I  have  described,  and 
to  negotiate  on  exclusion  treaty  that 
would  settle  the  whole  qaesUon  with 
the  Japanese  Government  It  had, 
moreover.  sev«al  defects.  It  was  de- 
vised and  carried  ont  wlthont  consult- 
ing Tokyo;  It  Is  not  agreeable  to  Japa- 
nese sentiment,  nor  does  It  coincide 
with  the  Japanese  Interpretation  of 
their  existing  Treaty  rights— rights 
which  the  American  Government  has 
practically  confessed  its  inability 
either  to  ascertain  or  to  enforce. 
Furthermore,  It  has  not  proved  dilB-  * 
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ctUt  of  evaalou.  Tbe  Japaueai'  still 
come  IQ,  and  tlie  CallforDlans  In  Oon- 
gresa  ai«  now  agltatlug  for  a  law  of 
excInsloB  on  the  Cblaese  model,  and 
wlU  anqneatlonabl7  make  tbe  whole 
subject  a  leading  Issue  from  end  to  end 
of  the  Fsclflc  Slope  In  tbe  coming  Pres- 
IdmtlBl  campaign.  Japan  meanwhile 
feels  tbat  she  cannot  submit  to  being 
treated  as  In  any  way  an  Inferior  peo- 
ple, and.  If  my  information  Is  correct, 
has  declined  even  to  discuss  tbe  ques- 
tion of  an  exclusion  Treaty;  and  tbe 
prospects  of  tbe  adoption  of  n  recipro- 
cal agreement  excluding  American  la- 
boren  from  Japan  and  Japanese  labor- 
ers from  America  seem  very  sllgbt.  Botb 
Goremments,  It  should  be  added,  have 
foand  It  necessary  to  recall  their  Am- 
tMssadors  during  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  and  President  Roosevelt's 
recent  Message  to  CongresB  was  abso- 
lutely and  significantly  silent  on  tbe 
entire  matter.  The  present  situation, 
therefor^  It  seems  fair  to  conclnde.  Is 
one  oC  some  delicacy,  tbougb  not,  I 
think,  of  actual  gravity.  A  rather  per- 
plexing deadlock,  and  one  not  wholly 
free  trom  some  unpteeBant  posatblll- 
tlea  of  friction,  has  apparently  been 
reached,  but  botb  Governments  are 
endearorlng  to  find  the  way  out  In  a 
spirit  of  amicable  goodwill,  and  with 
a  Cull  consciousness  tbat  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  Japanese  Immigration 
Into  the  United  States  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure  their  Interests  are  really 
Identical.  It  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  diplomacy  to  attain  this 
end  without  threats  on  the  one  side  or 
a  loss  of  dignity  and  prestige  on  the 
other;  but  tbe  official  search  for  a 
friendly  and  equitable  settlement  Is 
undoubtedly  compromised  by  tbe  cock- 
a-wboop  heedlessness  of  the  American 
Press;  by  the  turbulence  of  San  Fran- 
cisco;  by  tbe  assistance  which  tbe 
representatives  of  the  Pacific  States 
will  receive  from  Sontbem  Congress- 
men and  the  Labor  Party  In  pressing 


forward  an  Bxclnslon  Act;  and  by  tbe 
power  for  good  or  evU— usually  for  tbe 
latter— which  tbe  delicately  adjusted 
scbeme  of  American  politics  puts  In 
the  bands  of  an  organized  and  deter- 
mined minority. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  persuade  oneself 
that  these  influences  will  be  In  any 
way  discouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  In  tlie  Pacific.  The  CallfomlaoH 
appear  to  regard  it  as  little  less  than 
nn  official  Nidorsement  of  tlieir  per- 
fei-vld  antl-Orlentallsm,  and  It  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  tbat  If  and 
when  the  battleships  anchor  off  tbe 
Golden  Oate,  their  advent  will  be 
made  the  occasion  of  an  nnrestTalned 
demonstration  against  Japanese  Im- 
migratloD.  In  the  present  state  of 
feeling  along  tbe  Pacific  Slope  It  Is  in- 
evitable tbat  the  transfer  of  practically 
all  the  American  battleships  Trom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  should  be  pcqiu- 
litrly  conatrned  as  Washington's  reply 
to  Tokyo's  refusal  to  agree  to  any 
form  of  exclusion  treaty,  should  wear 
tbi>  somewhat  disquieting  aspect  of  a 
"demonstration"  against  Japan,  and 
should  be  taken  as  extending  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government  to  the  methods 
anil  propaganda  of  the  Asiatic  Elxclu- 
sloo  Leagues.  This  Is  a  risk  so  ob- 
vious that  it  must  have  been  foreseen, 
and  cannot.  Indeed,  be  avoided  unless 
tbe  fleet  Is  ordered  to  drop  California 
from  its  Itinerary;  and  Its  not  less  ob- 
vious result  must  be  to  complicate  a 
eltnatlon  already  none  too  simple.  A 
dispassionate  observer  will,  however. 
I  think,  conclude  tbat  an  Intenslflca- 
tlon  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
Oovemmenta  and  the  two  peoples  will 
have  to  proceed  verj'  far  before  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  brought 
witbm  measorabte  distance  of  a  rap- 
ture. He  will  reflect  upon  the  proved 
moderation  of  President  Roosevelt's 
statesmanship;  upon  the  admirable 
restraint  and  prudence  of  the  Japanese 
Government;  upon  the  heavy  bonds  of 
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(.-ommerclal,  political,  and  strategic 
L'ftinpiilslon  under  which  the  United 
States  Ilea  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  a 
Power  that  1b  and  must  long  continue 
thQ  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  Far 
Baat;  upon  the  Incredible  folly  of  which 
Jai>an  would  be  guilty  were  she  to 
Jeopardise  ber  task  of  flnanclsl  recon- 
Htmctlon  and  Interrupt  ber  march  to- 
wards the  commercial  domination  of 
the  Orient  by  plunging  Into  a  conflict 
that  iQTolrea  no  fiindamental  point  of 
national  security,  and  front  which 
neither  party  could  hope  to  win  any 
permanent  benefit;  and  upon  the  com- 
parative triviality  of  the  isane  that  aepa- 
rntee  the  two  Powers.  Gonslderatlons 
fuch  as  these  leave,  on  it  seems  to  me, 
na  ample  margin  for  peace,  even 
though  the  agitators  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  add  to  the  Intemperance  of  thetr 
ap<>ech  and  the  violence  of  their  ac- 
tions; even  though  "Incidents"  multiply, 
and  even  though  Congress  passes  an 
Act  that  will  prohibit  Japanese  coolie 
Immigration  as  effectually  as  foreign 


laborers  by  Imperial  edict  are  excluded 
from  Japan.  The  whole  dispute,  in 
my  Judgment,  Is  only  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  weighty,  of  the  many 
circumstances  that  have  prompted  the 
voyage  of  the  American  fleet  It  con- 
trthutes  its  share,  no  doubt,  to  the 
conditions  and  the  problems  that  with- 
in the  last  decade  have  InexoTKbly 
forced  the  politics  of  the  Pacific  upon 
the  attention  of  American  statesmen, 
and  have  rendered  Inevitable  that  re- 
ccKting  of  the  lines  of  American  policy 
of  which  the  cruise  of  the  battleships 
is  the  pregnant  symbol.  But  Its  Im- 
portance is  ephemeral  and  Insignificant 
by  the  side  of  those  permanent,  rero- 
Intlonary,  and  long-matnrtng  develop- 
mcrtB  which,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
are  changing,  and  to  a  large  degree 
have  already  changed,  the  direction  of 
America's  political  Interests  and  anx- 
ieties, and  wlitch  must  in  consequMice 
profoundly  affect  the  disposition  of 
her  naval  power, 

Byineii  Broolct. 
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The  Timet,  which  has  been  so  auc- 
cessfnl  In  startling  Its  readers  in  re- 
cent years,  did  so  yet  more  effectually 
on  the  7tb  of  last  January.  Its  previ- 
ous efforts  in  this  line  have  taken  the 
shape  of  excursions  outside  its  natu- 
ral sphere.  It  has  become  the  proprie- 
tor of  an  Encyclopiedla  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  aa  Atlas.  In  the  person  of 
one  of  Its  Staff  It  has  written  a.  history 
of  a  great  war.  It  has  started  a  cir- 
culating library,  and  has  d6ne  its  l*eBt 
to  bring  publishers  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  Ignorance  of  their  own  busi- 
ness. These  successive  essays  have 
been  received  with  very  various  feel- 
ings. To  some  of  us  they  bave  tieen 
a  cause  of  unmixed  regret.  We  are 
not  yet  emancipated  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned notion  that  a  newspaper  best  con- 


sults its  reputation  when  It  sticks  to  its 
own  proper  functioiL  The  Dnlveraal 
Provider  may  have  his  use  wtien  the 
needs  of  the  kitchen,  the  dinner-table 
and  the  wardrobe  tiave  to  be  satisfied 
at  the  same  time;  but  the  supply  of 
news  and  the  guidance  of  opinion  are 
fnnctioiis  too  Important  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  latest  developments  of 
modern  shop-keeping.  Btlll,  as  we  got 
accustomed  to  each  fresh  experiment, 
they  came  to  be  viewed  with  less  re- 
gret. Our  first  fear  had  been  tlut 
they  were  but  the  prelude  to  farther 
changes — to  ctianges  that  would  affect 
the  structure  of  the  newspaper  itself. 
New  classes  of  readers  had  come  Into 
being  since  the  days  when  The  Timet 
stood  alone  as  the  one  organ  of  English 
opinion  to  the  world  outside.      Might 


not  these  changes  be  merely  the  pre- 
Ivdes  to  otbera  more  revolutionary  still 
— changes  In  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  news  given,  and  In  the  tone  and 
purpose  of  the  comments  made  on  It? 
As  these  fears  proved  groundlefls,  aa 
we  went  on  finding  the  same  amount  of 
foreign  telegnmB,  the  same  reports  of 
Parliamentary  debates,  the  same  sub' 
oidlnatloa  of  sensational  news  to 
news  of  real  Importance,  we  grew  In- 
different We  BtUl  had  onr  Tlma,  and 
we  were  happy. 

The  announcement  of  January  7 
gave  fresh  life  and  meaning  to  an  old 
alarm.  The  newspaper,  we  then 
learned,  Is  to  be  "formed  into  a  limited 
company.  The  business  management 
will  be  reorganized  by  Mr.  G.  Arthur 
Pearson,  the  proposed  managing  direc- 
tor." It  Is  true  that  this  was  Imme- 
diately followed  by  a  further  state- 
ment that  "the  editorial  character  of 
tlie  paper  will  remain  nncbanged, 
and  It  will  be  conducted,  as  in  the 
past,  on  lines  Independent  of  party 
polItlcB."  Standing  by  Itself  noth- 
ing can  be  more  satisfactory.  The 
TtMM  la  to  be  in  the  future  what 
It  baa  been  In  the  past  There  may 
be  changes  In  the  business  arrange- 
ments, but  of  these  the  reader  will 
know  nothing.  Bo  long  as  the  paper 
remains  the  same  the  new  managing 
director  may  do  what  he  will  as  re- 
gards special  trains  and  contracts  with 
Hesars.  Smith  or  Messrs.  Wyman. 
Still,  the  question— the  disquieting 
qnestlon — will  present  Itself.  Where 
in  all  ttais  la  the  special  need  of  Hr. 
Pearaou?  No  doubt  his  name  is  well 
known  In  Jonmalfsm.  But  Mr.  Mo- 
berly  Bell  has  not  exactly  blushed  un- 
seen, nor  have  his  business  methods 
gone  without  their  meed  of  praise  from 
a  large  circle  of  admirers.  In  what 
partlcuIarB  Is  it  expected  that  Mr.  Pear- 
no  will  oatdo  the  manager  he  re- 
placeaf  He  has  lived  well  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.    He  has  started  many  maga- 
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sines,  be  has  been  the  creator  of  one 
London  newspaper,  be  has  become,  by 
purchase,  the  proprietor  of  anotbw, 
be  has  amalgamated  two  evening 
Journals  of  long  standing  Into  one. 
Which  of  these  sncceesee  Is  it  that 
has  marked  him  out  to  be  the 
managing  director  of  a  reconstituted 
Times  r  It  cannot  be  the  fame  of 
Feanon't  Weeldti.  widely  as  that  Jour- 
nal Is  advertised.  It  cannot  be  the 
character  he  has  stamped  upon  Tlie 
Dotty  Eaprmt,  for  however  well  this 
may  suit  Its  special  readers,  It  is  not 
likely  that  many  of  them  are  also  read- 
ers of  The  Timei.  It  can  hardly  be 
his  management  of  The  Btaitiard,  Itx 
In  this  case  he  found  a  reputation  long 
since  made,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  bis  success  tn  maintaining  It,  It 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  It  has  be- 
come a  better  paper  In  his  bands.  Un- 
der Mr.  Pearson,  says  one  enthusiast, 
when  welcoming  the  change,  Tlte  Timet 
"will  now  "go  with  the  times'  In  all  that 
makes  for  modem  Journalistic  success. 
in  the  MaptabUlty  of  the  methods  of 
business  to  the  demands  of  the  twen- 
tieth century."  To  me  these  seem 
to  be  words  of  fear.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  papers  which  are  most  as- 
sociated with  "modem  Joumalletic  suc- 
cess" have  supplied  a  want  They 
found  a  huge  body  of  new  readers  com- 
ing loto  existence,  and  th^  set  them- 
selves to  cater  for  what  they  assume 
would  be  their  natural  tastes.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  If  they  had  ven- 
tured to  take  a  bolder  view  of  what 
this  new  public  would  accept  they 
might  not  have  done  better  for  their 
reputation  and  not  less  well  for  their 
pockets.  They,  however,  Judged  dif- 
ferently, and  made  the  cheap  press  as 
we  know  It  With  the  one  Instance, 
however.  In  which  that  press  has  been 
a  gigantic  success,  Mr.  Pearson's  name 
does  not  happen  to  be  associated. 

But  admitting  this,  admitting  even 
tbat  In  a  minor  capacity  he  has  shared 
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in  ttilB  succeBB,  how  Is  he  tliereby 
marked  out  as  the  man  wbo  ta  to  com- 
bine the  two  purpoBCB  of  keeplug  The 
Timet  the  paper  It  Is,  vhtle  maUne  It 
the  property  which,  presoiuBbly,  It  Is 
not?  For  the  Buccess  of  the  new  Jour- 
nalism Is  not  wholly  due  to  the  novelty 
of  Its  bUBlnesB  methods.  That  has 
been  one  cause,  no  doubt,  but  It  haa 
not  been  the  only,  or  even  the  chief, 
cauae.  The  most  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  a  newspaper  Into 
public  noUce  will  count  for  little  If  the 
notice  Is,  after  all,  withheld.  The  new 
JoomaUsm  bad  the  further  merit  of 
gtv\iig  its  public  what  they  liked.  They 
might  equally  have  liked  something 
better  If  that  something  had  been  of- 
ra«d  them;  but  there  can  be  no  Ques- 
tion that  they  liked  what  they  got. 
Ttiey  liked  haTlng  the  process  of  read- 
ing made  as  easy  as  possible,  ^ey 
liked  haTlng  facts  and  arguments  sup- 
plied  them  In  inch-long  paragraphs. 
Tbey  liked  being  informed  of  tlie  say- 
ings and  doings,  real  or  imaglnai;,  of 
smart  people.  They  liked  tb  fancy 
ttiemseWes  in  Bond  Street  or  the  Fark 
OB  a  spring  morning,  and  to  have  the 
tmaginary  converBations  of  those  who 
really  were  there  narrated  by  specially 
retained  ladies'  maids.  They  liked,  )n 
the  moments  they  could  enatcb  from 
these  absorbing  themes,  to  have  their 
prejudices  given  an  appearance  of  rea- 
aoD  for  the  apace  of  two  paragraphs. 
To  many  this  will  seem  a  harsb  de- 
BcripUon  of  the  dainties  which  are 
served  up  every  morning  to  all  who 
care  to  taste  them.  But,  even  If  It 
be  harsh,  even  if  the  contents  of  the 
newspapers  In  question  do  no  positive 
harm,  even  if  their  readers  would  not 
tolerate  anything  better,  why  should 
success  la  this  line  give  any  assured 
promise  of  equal  success  in  a  wholly 
different  field?  It  Is  tbe  difilchlty  of 
understanding  this  that  makes  the  an- 
nouncement In  TIte  Times  disturbing. 
We  seem  to  be  forced  twck  upon  some 


explanation  which  Is  not  included  In 
the  words  I  have  quoted.  Are  we  to 
look  for  it,  then,  in  the  political  ante- 
cedents of  the  new  managing  director? 
We  ought  to  be  comforted,  perhaps,  by 
the  assurance  that  The  Timet  will  still 
be  conducted  on  lines  "Independent  or 
party  poliUcB."  But  what  newspaper 
ever  acknowledges  that  It  Is  going  to 
be  a  purely  party  Journal?  Independ- 
ence Is  seldom  openly  disclaimed.  I 
am  not  In  the  least  Inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  honesty  of  the  statement  in 
The  Timet.  Tariff  Beformers  and 
Free  Traders  are  alike  in  this — that 
they  regard  the  fiscal  policy  they  pre- 
fer as  something  altogether  above  party 
politics;  something  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  tbe  nation  as  a  whole  that 
It  deserves  to  be,  and  In  the  end  will 
be.  recognized  as  tbe  common  prc^wrt^- 
of  all  parties.  Now  Mr.  Pearson  la 
credited  with  being  a  Tariff  Beform 
stalwart,  an  organizer  of  flscal  vlctorj-. 
The  choice  of  him  as  managing  director 
may  have  only  an  accidental  connec- 
tion with  this  fact  But  It  la  impoB- 
slble  not  to  feel  that  it  may  be  some- 
thing  more,  that  It  may  herald,  not 
the  conversion  of  The  Timet  to  Tariff 
Reform,  for  that  has  long  been  effected, 
but  its  adoptioa  of  that  exclusive — and 
excluding^method  of  advocating  the 
cause  from  which  Its  conductors  have 
hitherto,  and  e^ecially  of  late,  disso- 
ciated tiiemselves.  It  may  t>e  said, 
of  course,  that  I  am  mixing  up  two  dis- 
tinct things,  the  business  control  and 
the  editorial  control.  I  admit  that 
they  ore  distluct.  I  admit  that  the 
one  Is  concerned  with  the  mesns  by 
which  tlie  paper  Is  made  to  sell,  and 
the  other  with  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples for  which  It  seeks  to  gain  accept- 
ance. But  where  tbe  fortunes  of  a 
great  undertaking  are  concerned,  the 
two  elements  tend  to  get  confused,  and 
the  managing  director  may  be  tempted 
to  say  to  the  editor,  "I  know  that  tbe 
poUtlce  of  the  paper  ore  yonr  busl- 
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neaa.  but  tbe  sale  of  tbe  i>aper  U 
lOT  biMlneBB,  and  I  feel  Iwund 
tu  teU  700  that  thlB  la  belns  In- 
jnred  by  the  poUdcal  line  yon  are 
takinc."  So  Ions  aa  only  two  peraona, 
tbe  managing  director  and  tbe  editor, 
are  involved  In  tbls  controTeray — a  con- 
troveray,  be  It  remembered,  on  wbicli 
great  floanclal  laaues  may  liaag — no 
bann  need  come  of  It  But  behind  tlie 
managing  director  may  be  yet  greater 
llgures,  tbe  men  wbo  bave  provided  the 
capital  witbout  wblcb  tbe  paper  can- 
not go  on.  If  their  confidence  in  tbe 
manager  itaa  ita  origin  in  Bomettalog 
deeper  tban  mere  admlratiou  of  bla 
inethoda.  If  It  is  baaed  on  Identity  of 
political  objecta,  tbe  permanence  of  the 
editorial  character  of  tbe  paper  may 
be  aerloaaly  endangered.  The  etlilcs 
of  JoumaUam  preaent  no  more  difficult 
problem  than  the  reconclitation  of  the 
editor's  conscience  with  the  proprie- 
tor's, when,  aa  must  aometlmea  happen, 
tbe  two  are  sharply  opposed.  Tbe 
revonslbiUty  of  tbe  editor  is  tbe  more 
direct  and  complete.  Inasmuch  as  It 
extends  to  everytbing  that  Is  Inserted 
in  his  paper.  But  tlie  responsibility 
of  tbe  proprietor  la  real  in  tbe  last  re- 
sort, since  but  for  bis  capital  tbe  paper 
would  cease  to  appear.  The  dlfflcnltlee 
wblcb  arise  from  this  cause  will  plainly 
be  greater  as  tbe  pnqiriet(H«  grow  In 
anniber,  and  In  tbe  case  of  ne  Timtn 
we  are  told,  with  something  like  au- 
thority, that  there  la  to  be  added  to  tbe 
directorate  at  least  one  well-known 
name  which  baa  already  been  aaao- 
cUted  with  Mr.  Pearson's  political  ven- 
torea.  Still,  it  baa  been  aald,  with 
some  appearance  of  Information  if  not 
of  aathwlty,  tbat  tbose  who  are  to 
be  coocemed  ia  the  new  management 
realise  aa  fully  aa  do  tbe  gentle- 
meo  wbo  bave  ao  long  been  con- 
nected witb  tbe  conduct  of  The  Tiwtei 
editorially  that  nothing  would  be  more 
fatal  to  tbe  intereata  of  tbe  new 
company  tban  to  alter  In  any   way 
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"its  tone  aud  complexion."  and  witli 
this  we  must  for  the  present  be  con- 
tent. 

What  U  It  tbat  makes  The  Timet  ex- 
actly what  It  la?  I  ahoald  t>e  dleposud 
to  reply  tbat  there  are  tbree  things:  tbe 
fulnese  of  tta  ParUamentary  Beports, 
the  character  of  Ita  foreign  corre- 
spondence, and  Its  method  of  treating 
party  queatloUB.  In  these  resjiects, 
though  with  some  possible  deductions. 
It  still  holds  a  place  of  Ita  own.  Other 
newspapers,  indeed,  report  In  full  the 
speecbes  of  tbe  two  front  benches,  but 
to  none  of  them  can  we  look  with  anj- 
tblng  like  certainty  for  even  an  aji- 
ptoacta  to  fulness  as  regards  the 
speeches  of  members  wbo  do  not  bold 
this  position.  Other  newspapers  give 
UB  excellent  letters  from  tbcir  foreign 
corre^MindentB  In  an  exciting  crisis — 
better.  It  may  l>e,  than  what  we  find  lu 
The  Timei — but  in  none  of  them  arc  we 
Bure  of  finding  tbat  dally  page  of  news 
from  all  countrlea,  even  when  the  L-on- 
tents  of  the  telegram  have  no  speclul 
luterest,  and  are  valuable  less  for  them- 
selves than  for  the  assurance  wblcb  the 
supply  of  ttaem  creates  tbat  notbing 
will  happen  In  any  part  of  tbe  civilised 
world  without  our  being  informed  of  It. 
Other  papers,  again,  will  sometimes 
rise  above  party,  and  ia  this  respect 
The  Timet  baa  not  of  late  years  quite 
maintained  ita  old  character.  But 
tbere  are  atUl  subjects  in  which  It  buti 
recently  and  markedly  dlaregarded 
party  aseoclaUona  witb  very  great  gubi 
to  the  public  Interest. 

By  some  people,  it  may  be,  I  shall 
be  thought  to  liave  attached  too  macb 
Importance  to  these  tbree  features. 
They  will  be  inclined  to  bold  that  tbe 
Journals  which  have  relieved  their  t.'ol- 
umns  of  Parliamentary  debates  and  of 
unimportant  foreign  news  have  thereby 
gamed  space  for  more  Interesting  mat- 
ter, while  ss  regards  politics  a  constant 
friend  la  better  worth  having,  and  a 
constant    toe    is   leas    Irritating,    tban 
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an  advocate  who  seeinH  retained  lor 
tte  ynwecntlou  to-day  and  for  the 
defence  to-morrow.  That  these 
views  ate  utrett?  generally  held  must 
be  Inferred,  I  sappoee,  from  the 
extent  to  which  the  conductors  of 
newspapers  have  made  them  their  own. 
Nor,  ae  regards  this  or  that  paper,  la 
there  anr  t&alt  to  be  found  with  them 
for  so  doing.  A  Journalist  Is  no  more 
bound  to  take  upon  blmself  the  func- 
tion of  educating  his  countrymen  than 
on  actor  Is  bound  to  play  high  tragedy 
or  a  painter  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  life-size  altar-pieces.  There 
Is  room  and  to  spore  for  light  Journal- 
ism as  well  aa  for  serious,  for  the 
chronicler  of  the  trlHIng  Incidents  of 
every  day  as  well  as  of  the  occasional 
revolutions  which  shake  a  continent 
All  I  say  U  that  If  TA«  Timet  disap- 
peared and  no  other  newspaper  stepped 
into  Its  i^oce  England  would  be  very 
much  the  poorer.  The  cbaracterlstlcs 
I  have  mentioned  are  not  chsracteris- 
tlcB  that  we  can  well  spare. 

As  regards  the  first  of  them,  the  tul' 
nesB  of  Parliamentary  Reports,  the  ten- 
dency to  curtail  them  is  In  part  the  re- 
sult of  a  larger  movement  In  which  Par- 
Itament  Itself  has  shared.  The  House 
of  Commons  especially  does  not  hold 
the  place  It  once  held  In  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  Englishmen.  Two  of  its 
chief  functions — the  control  of  Minis- 
terial action  and  the  checking  of  pub- 
lic expenditure — have  been  weakened 
by  partial  disuse  and  by  the  Increased 
Importance  attached  to  the  legislative 
Pide  of  Its  work.  The  value  of  a  ses- 
sion has  come  to  be  estimated  almost 
wholly  by  the  amount  of  its  output. 
■  When  the  whole  time  of  the  House  Is 
given  up  to  getting  this  or  that  govern- 
ment measure  a  stage  further,  Minis- 
ters and  their  aapporters  alike  tend  to 
regard  the  amount  rather  than  the 
qnallty  of  their  activity  as  their  best 
title  to  public  conddence.  It  Is  plain 
that    this    tendency    Is    Increased    by 


everything  that  withdraws  the  actkm 
of  the  Houoe  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  elect  It,  and  the  newspapers 
ore  the  erne  channel  through  which  this 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  To  ex- 
pect that  all  newspapers  should  moke 
themselves  this  channel  would  he  un- 
reasonable OB  well  as  futile.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  have  been  created  for 
otiier  purposes,  and  tbe  Intmalon  of 
this  one  would  In  the  long  ran  pat  an 
end  to  their  existence.  It  Is  the  more 
Important,  ttierefore,  that  tbe  few 
which  are  In  a  poslton  to  render  this 
service  to  tbe  nation  should  go  on  do- 
ing so,  and  among  these  few  Tfte  Ttmea 
has  long  been  the  chief.  Its  Parlia- 
mentary reports  give  a  sufficiently  foil 
account  of  what  goes  on-  In  both 
Houses  to  ensure  that  nothihg  that  tbe 
electors  ought  to  know  will  long  be  con- 
cealed from  such  of  them  as  core  to  be 
Informed  of  It,  and  though  these  wUl 
always  be  a  minority,  It  Is  this  minority 
that  in  tbe  long  run  creates  and  main- 
tains public  opinion.  In  what  plight 
we  should  be  left  If  Parliamentary  re- 
porting became  a  lost  art  may  be  In- 
ferred from  the  Ignorance  which  has 
already  become  our  portion  as  regards 
the  dtscus^ons  In  Orand  Committee.  A 
large  part  of  our  legislation  Is  now 
carried  on  to  oamen,  and  If  the  reports 
in  HU  Time*  were  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  its  con- 
temporaries this  would  be  true  of 
pretty  well  the  whole.  Nor  Is  It  to 
be  supposed  that  even  The  Timet  will 
be  under  no  temptation  to  make  this 
change.  To  be  well  represented  In  tbe 
gallery  costs  money,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  readers  the  spectacle  of 
column  after  column  of  Parliamentary 
speeches  is  among  the  least  Inviting 
that  they  con  be  offered.  I  am  sure 
that  the  abridgement  of  these  reports 
would  greatly  Injure  the  usefulnesa  of 
The  Timet,  but  I  can  quite  believe  that 
It  would  not  affect  Its  sale. 
What  has  been   ssld   abont  Partia- 
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meatar;  Reports  Is  true  la  it  teaser  de- 
gree of  tbe  Foreign  CorreBpondence. 
Tbe  cctloD  of  tblB  upon  pobltc  opinion 
Is  mncb  less  direct  than  In  the  case  of 
Debates.  Only  a  small  section  of  Ens- 
Uslimen — small,  that  Is,  lu  comparison 
wllb  the  great  body  of  newspaper  read- 
ers— takB  any  contlnnons  Interest  tn 
tbe  affairs  of  foreign  countries.  Bat 
It  IB  only  this  small  section  that  coonts, 
since  It  Is  only  tbelr  opinion  that  ordl- 
iiaril;  welgbs  with  those  who  have  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  do 
not  mean  Uiat  the  picture  of  other 
coantrles  which  Is  dally  presented  in 
The  Times  Is  always  fair,  still  less  that 
it  Is  always  complete.  1  think  that 
for  some  time  past  there  have  been 
cases  In  which  the  letters  of  a  foreign 
correqiondent  have,  perhaps  uncon- 
sdonsly,  taken  their  color  from  the 
Tiew  which  The  Ttniet  wishes  to  Im- 
press upon  Its  readers  of  events  and 
opinions  abroad.  Occasionally,  too.  a 
correspondent  of  strong  opinions  has 
been  left  In  too  exclusive  possession  of 
tbe  field.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  ought 
to  be  silenced,  or  that  bis  letters  should 
be  toned  down.  It  Is  essential  to  the 
value  of  a  correspondeut  that  he  should 
speak  his  mind  freely.  But  where  this 
tendency  to  see  only  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion or  a  policy  Is  evident,  something 
of  the  other  side  might  occsalonatly  be 
fnmlabed  from  another  source.  The  let- 
ters of  the  very  able  Parts  correspond- 
eut  of  The  TUnea  supply  two  examples 
of  what  I  mean.  They  give  what  I 
do  not  doubt  la  a  very  true  picture  of 
tbe  present  strengtb  of  the  Preach  gov- 
ernment But  tbey  tell  us  hardly  sny- 
thlng  abont  a  real  Intellectual  force  in 
li^encta  pcdltlcs:  the  Republican  oppo- 
sition. Numerically,  of  course,  it  Is 
very  weak,  bat  Intellectual  force  does 
sometlmea  tarn  weakness  Into  strength, 
and  I  fUnk  It  would  be  useful  to  Eng- 
llsb  readen  who  do  not  read  B^nch 
newspapers  to  be  told  something  about 
the  party  represented  t^  M.  Bibot  In 
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tbe  Chouiber  and  by  the  Journal  dcs 
Dibatt  In  the  press.  Quite  apart  from 
politics,  France  Is  now  the  theatre  of  a 
transformation  of  great  Interest  tn  It- 
self and  of  special  Interest  to  Bngllsh 
Churchmen,  who  may  some  day,  and 
that,  possibly,  not  a  very  distant  day. 
And  themselves  In  a  similar  position. 
Yet  how  tittle  we  team  from  The  Timet 
correspondent  of  the  way  In  which 
disestablishment  Is  working — how  It  le 
regarded  In  the  country  parishes,  how 
It  affects  congregations,  whether  the 
cleigy  are  becoming  more — or  less~~ 
nnpoputar,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
which  go  to  make  up  the  picture  which 
some  of  us  wish  to  see  unveiled,  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  tbe  Paris 
correspondent  should  be  commissioned 
to  make  these  Inquiries.  Competent 
BB  he  Is  for  bis  proper  work,  he  would 
be  very  much  at  sea  among  cvria  and 
ameeile  de  fObrique.  But  from  time  to 
time  his  letters  might  be  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  other  correspond- 
ents, and  In  this  way  his  account 
of  what  Is  going  on  In  France  be  made 
more  complete.  I  have  rather  wan- 
dered from  my  original  point— tbe 
value  of  The  Timet  foreign  correspond- 
ence as  It  is.  But  suggestions  towards 
Its  perfectlBg  are  tn  this  case  tbe  best 
tribute  to  Its  present  value. 

Tbe  complete  Independence  of  party 
politics  to  which  tbe  new  management 
lays  claim  Is,  I  believe,  beyond  human 
attainment  If  a  man  takes  Interest  In 
politics  at  all,  be  will  be  disposed  In 
favor  of  one  party  or  another.  He 
may  Indeed  be  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  disliking  a  particular  set  of 
opinions  lees  rather  than  as  loving  It 
more,  but  even  tbls  amount  of  differ- 
ence will,  in  most  cases,  be  enough  to 
determine  tbe  direction  In  which  tale 
sympathies  will  move.  Apart,  how-' 
ever,  from  tbls  Impossible  detachment, 
there  Is  another  attitude  which  may 
usefully  be  mslntalned  by  a  newspaper 
holding  tbe  poeltloa  of  The  Time;  and 
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one  which  It  ODce  malutalBed  more  cOD- 
tliiiiou8l7  thaa  It  has  of  late.  The 
Timet  was  once  the  candid  friend  of 
the  government  of  the  day,  to  which- 
ever part?  that  government  beloi^ed. 
ButhnslasUc  partisans,  no  doubt, 
thought  this  s  very  unworthy  part  to 
play.  What  sincerity  can  there  be  lu 
giving  support  to-day  to  the  cabinet 
about  to  fall  and  to-morrow  to  the  cab- 
inet which  has  stepped  Into  its  place? 
But  the  government  of  the  country  Is 
BomettUng  more  than  the  government 
of  a  party.  An  Incoming  ministry 
takes  over  the  whole  administrative 
work  oC  Its  predecessor,  and  towards 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  a  great  news- 
paper may  reader  really  Invaluable  aid. 
Um  knowledge  of  public  opinion  and 
public  sentiment  Is  of  longer  standing 
and  wider  compass  than  politicians  en- 
gaged In  active  party  warfare  can  or- 
dinarily poBsesa,  and  as  Its  editor  will 
have  been  more  or  less  In  the  confl- 
dence  of  successive  Prime  Ministers, 
any  counsel  that  he  may  give  will  have 
something  of  the  traditional  and  per- 
manent element  wblch  attaches  to  the 
sOKKesttons  of  the  Sovereign.  How 
valuable  such  an  element  may  be  In 
ministerial  discussions  we  bave  lately 
learned  from  Queen  Victoria's  Letters. 
Over  and  above  this,  moreover,  there  la 
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Oie  Steadying  Influence  which  The  Times 
has  often  exerted  In  moments  ot  pub- 
lic excitement.  For  years  post,  for  In- 
stance, It  has  been  of  the  utmost  use  In 
creating  and  giving  c(»ialetency  to  our 
naval  policy.  It  has  stimulated  tbe 
Admiralty  when  they  ml^t  have  hesi- 
tated to  Incnr  necessary  expeiHUtiire, 
It  has  defended  It  against  tboee  sad- 
den panics  which  refuse  to  be  allayed 
except  by  a  large  Increase  of  expendi- 
ture which  Is  already  adequate.  It 
has  done  another  good  work  of  the 
same  kind  In  reference  to  the  army. 
It  has  helped  to  unravel  the  Inevitable 
complications  of  Ur.  Haldane's  scheme, 
and  refused  to  make  any  use  ef  the  op- 
portunltlei  which  those  compUcatlMiB 
offered  for  the  scoring  of  party  tri- 
umphs. 

Incidents  such  as  these  come  natu- 
rally to  the  mind  at  the  moment  when 
those  embarking  In  the  new  venture 
bave  to  consider  whether  they  ahall 
maintain  the  character  of  the  paper  un- 
changed or  sacrifice  a  great  and  dlls- 
tlnct  tradition  to  the  possible  attain- 
ment of  a  popularity  which  at  best  they 
mnet  share  with  more  than  one  rlvaL 
In  common  with  every  well-wisher  to 
T\e  Times  I  can  but  hope  that  they 
will  prefer  the  more  heroic  coarse. 
D.  O.  J 
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IN  rtHB  OLD  BOUBB. 

The  bero  of  this  tale  has,  we  fear, 
lost  a  little  of  the  sympathy  of  our 
readers  ere  now.  This  Is  a  practical 
and  utUltarlau  age,  which  has  but  lit- 
tle patience  for  qnlxotlc  doings,  forlorn 
hopes,  and  "adventures  of  faith";  it 
makes  the  best  of  "things  as  they  are," 
and  does  not  waste  time  or  energy  over 
dreams  of  what  ought  to  be.  And  yet 
l*ecause    tbe    austere    yet    passionate 


North  Is  careless  of  the  spirit  of  an  age 
that  has  left  her  a  centuty  behind,  and 
continues  to  produce  occasionally  Just 
su^  men  as  GoUn  Stewart,  we  must 
spesk  the  truth  about  him,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

Friday  night's  bitter  and  overwhelm- 
ing experience  In  the  Carran  scfaool  had 
sent  him  into  an  agony  of  daAneas 
from  which  be  must  emoge  not  alto- 
gether the  man  he  had  bem.  H»  had 
bollt  two  castles  in  hla  life.  Ow,  oom- 
psct  of  light  sad  flame,  was  bis  young 
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dream  of  lore,  aod  when  he  had  Ma^bt 
to  enter  \Xb  portals  It  bad  fallen  abont 
bim  In  an  aTalancbe  of  pain  and  paii- 
hIod.  The  other  he  had  reared  slowly 
with  toll  and  aerlons  patience,  and  he 
had  called  tt  br  a  higher  name  than 
nmblUon,  balldlnft  fsstldlouBlr,  reject- 
Inn  this  Btonc  and  that,  maklns  tbii 
liooM,  SB  be  woultl  have  acknowledged 
to  himeelf  In  the  dcpthe  of  his  heart, 
n  temple  to  the  kIott  of  God.  Now  It 
lay  In  mine,  and  the  man  Buffered  more 
tlinn  the  boj  had  done. 

At  flnrt  be  bad  l>een  balf-etunned  hj 
tin-  blow  AnguH  Bnrd  had  dealt  him; 
then  gradually  during  the  hours  of  Frt- 
<lny  night  the  whole  seene — the  story 
of  the  past,  the  Bard's  passion,  his  own 
breakdown  and  Ignomlnlons  exit  from 
the  place — bad  written  themselves  over 
again  upon  tila  consclousDess.  On 
Hatnrdar  morning  Hr.  M'P  hereon  and 
tbp  Sergeant  bad  tome  to  him,  urging 
him  to  stand,  and  trust  to  the  votes  of 
Port  ESmn  and  Ardgownn  to  gain  the 
seat  for  him.  He  refused  with  a  de- 
clatoo  tbey  could  not  overcome.  In 
the  face  of  a  hatred  based  on  snch 
thIngB  aa  be  bad  beard  from  the  lips 
of  the  Bard  on  Friday  night  be  could 
not  stand.  In  his  Inmost  soul  be  felt 
that  Ua  Intent  to  serve  Boronach  had 
been  rejected,  not  by  the  people  alone, 
bat  t>y  Ood  also.  Vet  a  determination 
to  face  the  men  of  the  place  once  more 
as  a  man  made  bIm  Insist  on  tbe  In- 
timation of  a  meeting  on  the  following 
ICoDday.  Ur.  M'Pherson  and  the  Ser- 
geant left  htm  In  despair  of  shaking  bis 
resolution. 

On  Sabbath  he  had  no  thought  of 
church.  Tbe  time  was  distant  yet 
when  be  couM  worship  Ood  In  com- 
pany wKb  Angus  Bard  and  tbe  people 
of  BonnuKb.  Of  Barabel  be  did  not 
allow  UmaMf  to  think.  AtMUt  midday 
he  left  the  Inn,  and  strode  through  tbe 
deserted  village  and  up  the  steep  in- 
clfne  at  the  Carran  road.  The  day 
was   very    hot    and    close,    suggesting 


tbnnder.  Wbin  bushes  by  the  dyke 
side  biased  yellow,  fozglovea  like  tall 
flames  stood  up  here  and  there,  myr- 
iads of  tiny  ante  swarmed  across  the 
road,  the  sky  was  a  dim  hot  blue.  The 
Big  Bock,  scene  of  that  old  childish  ad- 
venture of  bis,  cast  a  cool  shadow 
across  tbe  way,  and  tbe  water  drlp- 
drlpplng  from  the  mossy  cleft  up  which 
he  bad  climbed  fell,  as  it  bad  done 
then,  wltb  n  tiny  plashing  upon  the 
stones  t>clow.  He  passed  the  school, 
followed  the  windings  of  the  locb-slde, 
and  crossed  the  fleld  to  tbe  mined  cot- 
tage where  he  had  passed  his  boyhood 
and  young  manhood.  The  thatch  bad 
rotted  from  tbe  roof  In  some  places, 
exposing  bare  black  rafters,  by  ttae 
Bide  of  which  the  grasses  grew  and 
nodded,  almost  as  luxuriantly  aa  in  tbe 
fleld  below.  Tbe  door  was  gone,  and 
the  living-room  showed  signs  of  hav- 
ing be<«me  a  shelter  for  tbe  lowest  of 
those  wayfarers  who  were  once  lodged 
beneath  its  roof.  The  box-bed  had 
gone  to  pieces,  but  Its  framework  re- 
mained— beams  of  wood  running  up 
Into  tbe  rafters;  and  by  tbe  hearth  the 
wooden  settle  still  held  together.  Colin 
seated  himself  upon  It,  and,  looking  out 
to  the  loch,  struggled  with  tbe  prob- 
lems of  existence  as  be  had  done  on 
that  same  settle  many  times  la  yeara 
paat 

Tbe  fatalism  of  the  mountains  bad 
gripped  him  once  more.  He  felt  him- 
self a  helpless  weakling  In  tbe  power 
of  giant  forces.  Nothing  a  man  might 
do  was  of  any  accoant,  since  tbe 
lat)or8  of  a  lifetime  might  be  swept 
away  in  a  moment  as  a  cbUd  gathers 
together  and  destroys  with  his  hand 
the  gossamer  web  of  a  ^spider.  He 
began  to  took  back  over  bla  life,  and 
to  review  It  from  the  time  be  had  re- 
solved in  his  young,  serious,  brooding 
boyhood  to  escape  from  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One  and  to  follow  Ood.  It 
seemed  to  bIm  now,  that  all  his  failure 
to  BUcceeil  had  come  from  that  resolve 
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and  from  tbe  habits  of  tliinklug  and 
acting  that  had  grown  ont  of  It  Had 
It  not  been  for  that,  he  would  not  have 
endured  all  these  jears  In  Borouach: 
he  would  have  won  distinction  at  col- 
lege; would  not  have  glTen  away 
Mr.  Cort>ett's  legacy,  and  made  hhn- 
self  a  beggar  for  ungratefnl  people, 
who  would  no  doubt  have  received  help 
in  some  other  way;  he  would  not  have 
hung  back  on  a  scruple  a  year  ago, 
when  he  might  have  won  the  woman 
he  loved.  These  things  he  had  sacri- 
ficed hiB  life  to  were  chimeras  after 
alt — not  anything  practical  or  tangible, 
but  mere  dreams. 

Was  this,  then,  the  continual  end  and 
reward  of  the  "life  of  faith"  Mr.  Hory 
preached,  and  which  bad  become,  as  It 
were,  the  breath  of  his  eonl?  If  so, 
men  were  better  without  It.  It  was 
not  Fate,  not  a  blind  Force,  that  bad 
pursued  him.  It  was  God, — he  knew 
that  People  might  think  as  they 
liked,  but  His  Judgments  followed  him 
as  they  had  followed  his  father  and 
grandfather.  His  resolve,  bis  faith,  his 
high  purposes— for  they  were  high — 
made  no  difference.  Even  the  curse 
of  the  old  woman  had  become  literally 
true  to  him  as  It  bad  done  to  them. 
A  verse  from  the  Scripture  rang  In 
hlB  ears,  as  though  to  mock  him  for  a 
dreamer — "These  all  died  In  (altb,  not 
having  received  the  prMulses."  "Well," 
he  said  to  himself,  "that  is  history.  It 
was  always  so." 

A  fierce  slow  anger  burned  tu  his 
breast  against  Borouach,  aud  in  partic- 
ular against  Angus  Bard.  He  would 
not  think  of  Barabet.  For  the  time 
his  love  seemed  as  dead  as  bis  ambi- 
tion. He  thought  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  of  what  bad  happened,  and 
of  what  he  should  say  to  the  men  of 
Boronach  on  Monday  night, — how  he 
should  face  them,  and  hurl  truth  at 
tbem.  and  leave  them  for  always. 
Then  bis  mind  came  back  to  larger, 
more  awful  problems.    He  remembered 


that  the  Redeemer  of  men  had  not 
been  prosperous.  He  had  lived  the 
life  of  faltb,  and  died  a  death  of  shame 
and  agony.  Yet  He  had  not  failed. 
Must  His  followers  fall  In  this  pres- 
ent Insistent  desirable  life,  in  ord» 
to  succeed  In  another,  shadowy  and 
distant?  For  hours  Colin  sat  In  tbe 
crombUng  bonse  and  thought  He 
conld  come  at  no  answer  to  Ids  riddle: 
life  confronted  bim  gray  and  bard,— 
there  was  no  clear  light  a&ywhrae;  yet 
at  last  he  summed  up  his  conclusion 
with  tbe  slow  deliberate  pasdon  of  bis 
boyhood  and  manhood  in  one.  "I  will 
follow  Thee  to  eternity,  O  Gtod,"  he 
said  aloud.  He  continued  to  sit  lotAi- 
Ing  out  on  the  loch,  and  felt  somewhat 
as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  may  when 
cast  upon  a  rock  In  mid-ocean. 

During  the  afternoon  the  sky  had 
clouded  over,  and  the  loch  had  become 
dark.  The  heat  had  grown  very  op- 
pressive, and  towards  evening  drops  of 
heavy  rain  fell,  and  presently  the  thun- 
der-cloud burst.  Colin,  staring  for 
hours  out  on  tbe  loch,  was  conscloua  of 
none  of  these  changes.  By-aod-by 
heavy  rain  t>eat  upon  the  roof,  aod  fell 
through  the  rents  in  tbe  tbatch  down 
to  the  earthen  fioor.  It  made  a  sing- 
ing, Bwishlng  noise  on  tbe  water.  Still 
Colin  did  not  otiserve  It,  nor  did  be 
awaken  to  tbe  outside  world  tUl  he 
beard  tbe  sound  of  running  footst^s, 
and  a  woman  holding  ber  wet  aUrts 
about  ber  stood  in  the  doorway.  She 
made  a  motion  as  though  to  turn,  and 
then  thinking  better  of  It,  came  In  under 
the  crazy  roof.    Colin  rose  to  bia  feet. 

"Is  It  you?"  be  said  In  a  low  voice, 
staring  stupidly  at  ber. 

It  waa  Barabel,  and  sbe  answered  in 
the  same  low  tone,  as  though  ibe  were 
lu  church  or  afraid  of  dlstortilng  some 
one.  "Yes,  it  fs  I.  I  was  going  to  tbe 
Carran  meeting,  and  tbe  atorm  came 
on.  I  am  going  away  now,  tkougli. 
It  Is  better  to  go  straight  borne  when 
one  la  wet" 
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CoUa  BSld  notliliVi  and  Barabel  did 
not  so  away.  Sbe  sat  down  on  the 
Mttle. 

"I  bave  Mmetlilng  to  say  to  yon," 
■he  Baid.  "I  bare  been  anzlouB  to  say 
It  to  you  ever  oince  Friday  night" 

Still  Colin  did  not  apeak,  but  contin- 
ued staring,  aa  thongh  abe  might  dla- 
appear  before  lie  had  seen  her  aright. 
There  was  aomethlug  In  his  look  that 
fllled  Barabel  with  a  vagae  alarm  lor 
him, — a  atraoge,  dull,  stunned  look  she 
did  not  like.  The  Sergeant  was  right. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  baa  received 
a  blow.  This  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  be  had  not  al^t  (or  two  nights. 

"la  It  true,"  sbe  aaked,  "that  you 
have  given  np  the  contest — that  you 
are  not  going  to  stand?" 

After  a  few  moments  he  answered 
that  it  was  true. 

"Colin,"  she  said,  "yon  will  not  do 
that,— yon  will  not  give  In.  It  is  not 
like  you  to  give  In." 

He  laughed.  "Is  It  your  father's 
daughter  who  says  that  to  me?"  he 
said. 

Barabel  started,  and  her  color 
changed.  "Yea,"  she  answered,  with 
a  clear  ring  In  her  voice.  "It  Is  my 
father'a  daughter,  Colin." 

He  grew  as  pale  as  death.  "Do  not 
speak  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  saying,  1  think." 

"I  will  apeak  to  you,"  she  said, 
"though'  I  am  my  father's  daughter. 
Colin,  remember  all  be  suffered,  and 
try  to  forgive  him.  He  made  a  mis- 
take on  Friday  night,— he  did  not  know 
yon;  and  now  that  he  baa  heard  more 
about  you,  he  baa  promised  not  to  op- 
pose yon." 

The  man  looked  at  her.  "Be  has 
promised  tbatr' 

"Yea,"  ahe  answered.  "When  be 
heard — when  he  knew — what  yuu  had 
done  for  the  people,  he  said  be  would 
not  Interfere  any  more.  He  will  stand 
back  and  let  ttalnga  go  as  they  may." 

"Barabel,"  said  Colin.  "It  does  not 
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make  any  difference.  Do  you  think  1 
could  stand  for  Boronach  after  what 
has  happened?  Do  yon  think  I  do  not 
realize  now  that  the  Stewarts  have 
Binned  too  deeply  against  this  place  to 
be  forgiven?  I  thought  I  could  wipe 
out  a  little  of  what  was  done,  but  1 
cannot, — Qod  Himself  la  against  it,  1 
see.      I  will  not  fight  againat  Him." 

"Listen,"  said  the  girl.  "I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  7ou,"^aod  she  told  him 
all  that  Mr.  Rory  bad  said  that  morn- 
ing In  the  church.  He  listened  dully, 
leaning  bla  bead  In  his  hands  and  look- 
ing on  the  earthen  floor.  When  she 
had  finished  he  thanked  her  for  telling 
him,  bnt  he  seemed  little  affected  by 
what  he  had  heard. 

"I  daresay  he  spoke  the  truth,"  be 
said,  "but  there  has  been  a  curse  upon 
me  all  my  life,  Barabel, — I  know  that." 

A  sudden  light  flamed  up  in  the  girl's 
eyea.  "Well,"  sbe  cried,  "and  If  th«« 
has  been,  does  that  set  yon  free?  Co- 
lin! Colin!  Do  you  remember  that 
night  when  we  were  children,  when 
you  told  me  about  the  vow  you  had 
made  to  help  Boronach?  Well,'  you 
have  done  that,  have  you  not?  You 
took  the  people  throngh  the  distress, 
you  kept  the  Carran  people  from  evic- 
tion. It  coat  you  something,  bnt  you 
did  It  There  was  no  curse  on  your 
vow,  was  there?  And  now  If  yon  will 
stand  and  win  the  contest,  and  go  Into 
Parliament  It  will  cost  too,  but  you 
will  get  for  the  people  what  they  need. 
I  know  you  will.  There  will  be  no 
curse  on  that,  and  that  is  what  yon 
want  is  It  not?— that  Is  better  than 
love  and  praise  and  fine  things  for 
yourself." 

Colin  started  as  If  be  had  been 
atmck,  bnt  be  did  not  look  up.  "Ah." 
she  continued,  her  whole  soul  In  her 
low  voice,  "do  you  remember  what  Mr. 
Boiy  need  to  aay?  Do  you  remembt-r, 
Oolls — 'We  never  faced  the  wlldemi-Mtt 
for  the  manna  and  the  qualls'T  Colin, 
you  see  these  thlngn  so  much  betler 
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than  I  do.  Will  jou  not  do  the  work 
for  Boi-on&ch,  aod  leave  the  cune — If 
there  to  one — to  God?" 

Colin  raised  hla  bead,  and  bis  eyes 
met  hers.  For  a  moment  he  forgot 
that  she  was  the  woman  be  loved,  and 
their  spirits  met  as  they  sboald  meet 
again  In  that  good  country  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  In  mar- 
riage. 

"I  do  not  know  but  you  are  right," 
he  said  at  last,  very  slowly.  "I  had 
not  thought  of  it  like  that"  He  got 
up  and  began  pacing  restlessly  over  the 
uneven  floor.  "I  cannot  force  myself 
upon  them."  he  said  In  a  different 
tone. 

"No,"  slie  answered  quickly,  "but 
you  cnu  contest  the  seat.  If  yon  lose 
—well,  that  Is  Providence  indeed." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  satd 
again,  speakli^;  slowly  and  painfully. 
"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right  Perhaps, 
then,  I  have  been  wrong." 

The  tears  rose  suddenly  In  Barabel's 
eyes  as  she  watched  him.  To  see  him 
here,  in  this  bouse  that  held  so  many 
memories — to  see  such  a  change  in  him 
— to  see  such  a  leaden  cloud  on  bis 
brow,  such  heavy  trouble  In  his  eyes, 
was  more  than  abe  could  bear,  and 
lest  ber  courage  should  desert  her,  she 
began  to  talk  at  random. 

"Is  It  not  strange  to  be  here  again  In 
this  room?"  slie  said,  and  looked  about 
her  at  the  holes  In  the  roof  and  the  wet 
floor  and  empty  hearth.  "Do  yon  re- 
member— such  days  as  we  had!"  She 
forced  herself  to  smile  and  to  speak  of 
old  plays  and  foolish  cblldJsh  Jokes,  and 
Colin  looked  at  her  vaguely  now  and 
then,  and  when  she  langbed  he  did  not 
iBUgtt  'with  her.  "Do  you  remember  the 
day  I  hid  your  trump,"  she  said  ner- 
vously— "the  one  I  gave  you — and  how 
angry  yon  were?  And  I  went  back  to 
school  without  telling  you  where  It 
was."  Sbe  rose  and  crossed  to  the  fire- 
place. "I  wonder  If  It  Is  BtlU  there."  she 
said,  and  taking  out  a  couple  of  loose 


stones  from  tbe  rough  wall,  she  pot  la 
ber  bond  and  drew  out  a  rusty  Jew's 
harp.  "To  think  it  should  be  here  stUir 
she  said,  and  laughed  lest  she  sbonid 
weep.  He  took  it  from  her,  and,  tnm- 
log  It  over  In  his  hands,  laid  it  («i  Ok 
settle  without  a  word.  The  action  hnrt 
her,  somehow.  "I  must  go  away  now," 
rtie  said — "the  rain  is  almost  over. 
And,  Colin.  I  must  tell  yon;  though 
we  are  such  old  friends,  my  father — 
he  will  not — be  cannot  forget  past 
times,  and  I  have  promised  him  that 
we  shall  not  see  or  speak  with  each 
other  after  this." 

Colin  stopped  in  bis  pacing  and 
seemed  of  a  sudden  to  awaken.  "Why 
did  you  promise  that?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "because  be  Is  III, 
Colin.  He  cannot  live  mbny  years. 
He  Is  worn  out  and  broken  down,  and 
any  worry  helps  to  shorten  bis  life,  and 
I  must  do  all  I  can  for  him,  Colin — be 
Is  my  father — and  you  will  know,  will 
you  not,  that  I  am  yonr  friend  always 
— In — la  kindness  and  goodwill." 

"Friend!"  be  cried  harshly — "friend! 
la  It  true,  then,  that  I  am  no  more  to 
you  after  all  than  a  frl«td?" 

His  look  smote  her.  To  tblak  Colin 
should  look  like  this!  "No,"  she  an- 
swered, regarding  him  gravely,  "It  Is 
not  true." 

He  took  a  step  nearer  to  her,  his 
eyes  questioning  hers.  "BarabriF*  te 
stammered — "Barabel!  Do  you  mean 
that?  Do  yon  tell  me  here — now — be- 
fore heaven,  that  you  mean  It — that 
you  love  roe?" 

"I  do,  Colin,"  she  answered  him,  her 
eyes  meeting  bts. 

He  gave  n  little  sob,  and  his  face 
changed.  "Now  I  know  that  Cod  has 
not  forsaken  me,"  he  said. 

Her  voice  broke.  "Ah,  never,  my 
dear,"  she  cried,  "never,  never:  and 
you  will  do  His  work,  and  I  shall  be 
proud  of  yon,  though  I  shall  not  aee 
yon;  and  you  ivill  stand  for  Roronacb 
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—you  win  promise  me  that  before  1 
go?" 

"0«d  Helping  me,"  Ue  nnswered  her 
soleiimly,  "I  will  stand." 

"Tbank  GodT'  abe  crted — "Uiank 
God,  ni7  dear";  and  lu  a  moment  her 
courage  and  composure  had  forsaken 
her,  and  with  the  swift  moTHuenta  of 
her  (dd  antamed  childhood  she  was 
gone  ont  of  the  door  Into  the  glow 
of  the  evening  san  and  the  last  sll- 
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ver  droppings  of  the  thunder-shower. 
Colin  stood  for  a  few  momenta  like 
one  daxed.  TbMi  his  eye  fell  on  (He 
Jew's  harp  l7ing  where  he  bad  laid  It. 
and  of  a  endden  heav?  sobs  shook  him. 
He  flang  himself  upon  tbe  settle,  and 
kissing  the  mst7  plaything,  kissing  the 
wood  that  she  bad  touched,  be  barst 
Into  tbe  storm  and  passion  of  a  man's 
unwonted  weeping. 

LyUa  Uaier  Moftag, 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE  DBAMA  OP  TO-DAY  AND  THE  PUBLIC'8  ATTI- 
TUDE THERETO. 


'I'U*-  murhml  puMk-  Interest  liiken  In 
all  matters  pertaining  to  tbe  stage  Is 
my  excnee  for  taking  up  my  pen  to 
break  through  a  rule  which  has  been 
a  very  Arm  onp  with  me  oil  my  profes- 
sional lite. 

l^t  me  explain  that  I  served  my  ap- 
prenticeship as  an  actor  before  tbe 
dayo  of  modern  adTertlsement,  and 
ilrcw  my  inspirations  from  men  and 
wcmen— and  one  great  artist  In  par- 
ticular—who taught  me  that  the  actor's 
dut;  was  beblDd  the  proscenium  and 
his  best  and  most  telling  prononnce- 
mcnta  were  tboee  made  when  the  car- 
tain  was  np.  In  that  faith  I  have 
lived  and  worked  earnestly  end  sin- 
cerely; and  If  I  torn  aside  from  that 
course  now.  It  is  because  so  many  (as 
I  think)  false  conditions  have  crept  In 
l>ctween  the  uctor  ami  bis  public,  and 
tm  many  opinions  are  expressed,  almost 
dally,  which  bear  tbe  marks  ot  igno- 
nnc«  or  Inexperience,  and,  perhaps, 
some  views  of  one  who  stands  midway 
between  what  are  known  ns  the  old 
and  new  schools,  and  who  has  played 
with  and  alougside  prncticnily  erery 
artist  of  eminence,  male  and  female, 
of  tUfl  and  the  last  generation  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  consldemtlon  by 
those  who  have  the  renT  welfare  of 
the  drama  at  heart. 


Kor  or  against  the  apparently  ever- 
popular  musical  comedy  or  modem 
comedy  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Tbe 
prblic  are  entitled  to  what  they  choose 
to  pay  for,  within  limits  of  good  taste 
and  decorum,  but  I  tbink  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  have  become  very 
decidedly  apatbette  towards  tbe  Shake- 
q>earean  and  poetic  or  seriona  drama. 
And  that  is  the  point  I  desire  to  deal 
wttta  and  endeavor  to  explain.  In  doing 
BO  I  propose  to  write  only  of  what  has 
come  under  my  own  notice,  and  what 
ia  within  the  range  of  my  own  profes- 
sloiiat  career.  Why  Is  the  taste  tor 
tlie  higher  and  nobler  forms  of  tbe 
dnima  at  snch  a  low  ebb?  Why  is  It 
a  common  expression  among  old  play- 
goers that  "acting  Is  not  what  It  used 
to  be"?  Are  they  right  or  wrong? 
I  contend  they  are  distinctly  right. 
And  I  propose  to  give  three  cogent 
reasons  for  my  contention.  I  am 
gravely  afraid  the  fault  is  not  all  with 
the  public,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
the  actor  himself.  In  the  strennons 
flght  for  success  on  tbe  stage  emrs 
have  grown  from  lack  of  consideration 
—from  lack  of  time  or  Inclination  to 
stop  and  think— and  one  most  mentally 
revert  to  some  little  time  ago  to  point 
them  out. 

First,  the  mo«lem  actofaj 
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belter e,  all  wroiig.  The  uumberlees 
fioclHl  umenltleB  which  have  become 
pai)  of  It  are  Impoeeible  In  a  life  de- 
ma  adlng  endless  study  and  applica- 
tion If  great  tilings  are  to  be  acblered; 
and  a  pnying  public  BBsembled  In  a 
theatre  has  a  right  to  expect  an  artist's 
best  mentalltf  and  eSort,  not,  as  Is 
often  the  case,  the  Jaded,  tired  per- 
fcnnance  of  one  whose  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  used  up  In  other 
directions.  The  actor's  art  la  surely 
a  Terr  exacting  one,  and  the  theatre 
(to  him)  is  not  a  playground  or  a  pas- 
Then,  again,  my  observation  teaches 
me  that  the  public  tbemselvea  are  dls- 
poaed  to  think  far  more  of  the  per- 
formance of  one  whom  they  do  not 
know  tban  of  one  whom  tbey  meet 
constantly  and  whose  name  is  under 
their  eye  at  every  turn.  This  may,  at 
first  sight,  &ppt»v  paradoxical,  but  I 
bare  no  donbt  of  the  tact,  and  I  am 
qnite  aure  that  the  line  of  demarkatloii 
between  the  actor  and  hts  audience, 
marked  by  the  proacealnm,  thirty 
years  ago  was  an  essentia],  or  at  all 
events  a  very  valoable  asset.  In  his 
hold  on  the  public's  appreciation. 

Home  years  ago  there  was  an  actor 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre  who  thrilled 
his  audiences  In  part  after  part  for 
ycKTB.  What  did  It  matter  to  them  If 
bte  private  character  or  habits  were 
not  quite  exemplary?  They  wor- 
shipped him  for  bis  acting  and  ap- 
plauded him  to  the  echo.  To-ttay  bis 
tanlts  would  be  trumpeted  to  the  ends 
of  the  eartb,  and  his  habits  would  be 
a  veritable  gold-mloe  for  the  modem 
pamgraphlsL  In  recent  years  I  have 
roheaised  In  a  theatre  all  day— imd 
sometimes  nearly  all  nlglit— where  the 
manager  and  leading  actor  would  be 
called  away  from  I'eheatHiil  almost 
every  hour  to  att^id  to  social  matters, 
ur  meet  private  friends,  and  a  first 
night  would  come  round  and  find  the 
rannager  and  company  worn  out  nnd 


Jnded  to  a  degree  unbelievable  except 
t)y  those  who  liave  experienced  it. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  best  work 
can  be  done  under  thew-  condlUou? 
Surely  it  Is  quite  impossible.  I  do  not 
blame  the  actor  entirely  for  the  altered 
state  of  things.  Personal  Jonmallsm 
liax  bad  some  hand  In  it.  But  the 
cbaDge  IB  not  (or 'the  better,  either  ftM- 
tbe  actor  or  the  imbllc-,  of  that  I  am 
convinced. 

My  nesi  reniwn  culls  forth  perhaps 
the  strongest  Impression  evtrived  out 
of  my  exp^leuce,  and  it  Is  the  niariced 
difference  In  the  method  of  attacking 
the  heroic  drama  between  the  actors 
nf  the  past  and  present  guieration. 
(ircat  heroic  or  i-omantlc  parts,  or 
broad  characters  of  the  poetic  and 
classic  drama,  wne  written  for  great 
heroic  and  romantic  or  broad  acting, 
and  no  amount  of  the  detail  of  niodem- 
Ity  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
these  qualitiee.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
critics  (professional  or  otherwise)  to 
write  of  natural  acting,  but.  In  great 
parts,  ought  not  the  word  used,  as  well 
as  the  ambition  of  the  actor,  to  be 
"Ideal"?  Natural  In  ideality.  If  yon 
will;  but  no  modern  natural  model  or 
standard  can  be  found  for  such  part* 
as  1  am  writing  of.  Now  the  actor 
of  the  last  generation  did  strive  to  fill 
out  the  ideal  of  ttio  author.  He  did 
not  always  succeed.  inayt»e.  Then 
were  good  and  bad  actors  then,  as  now. 
But  he  strove  for  tHe  ideal!  The  actor 
of  to-day  Is  only  too  prone  to  drsg  the 
ideal  down  to  the  level  of  his  own 
modem  persoDallty,  and  then,  search 
for  hidden  meanings,  undreamt  of  by 
the  anthor,  and  Isolated  lines  to  ac- 
count tor  effects  whicli,  in  some  cases, 
amount  to  vandalism.  Thus  we  ai« 
liable  to  get  a  whole  round  ot  Shake- 
spearean parts,  running  neariy  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  human  emotions,  filtered 
thmngb  the  same  individuality  with  a 
sIlRlit  change  of  "make-up,"  which  is 
often  the  only  difference  obserrable. 
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Tbe  cant  phrase  Uiat  "tm  aadlence 
oolj  wants  to  be  amused"  Is  a  libel  on 
tbe  great  heart  of  the  public.  A  very 
larg«  section  of  paying  theatrical  an- 
dleuces  wantB,  and  always  bas  wanted, 
to  be  moved— to  be  lifted,  temporarily, 
out  of  tbe  atmoapbere  of  everyday 
bumdrum  sunonndlngs.  Palling  thia, 
they  wtll  often  take  and  pay  for  what 
Is  simply  amnslng,  bat  few  artists  at 
playe  have  been  known  to  atlr  their 
emotlonH  and  make  their  bearta  beat 
fatiter  tu  vain.  Few  of  tbem  aa- 
aembled  In  a  theatre  are  analytically 
critical.  Perhapa  it  1b  well  they  an 
noL  They  see  a  gorgeona  production; 
a  Huperb  pageant,  wltb  acting,  alas! 
not  on  a  par  with  the  spectacle;  their 
paUes  are  not  qnlckened,  their  emo- 
tions are  not  Btlired,  and  they  pass  a 
doll  evening.  Reault:  they  say  "it 
muHt  be  a  bad  play."  And  they  are 
Buying  this  around  us  every  day  aboat 
soreral  fine  playa.  Thus  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  tlteatre  to  receive  any 
amount  of  inexperienced  adulation  as 
the  home  of  tbe  Shakeapearean  drama, 
wbfreas  It  is  In  fact  tbe  mausolenm  of 
the  Shakeapearean  drams,  where,  to 
aligbtly  alt»  the  "Immortal  one'a"  own 
Un^  "tbe  carcases  of  many  a  fine 
ploy  lie  burled,"  only  to  rise  again  Into 
paying  popularity  when  a  generation 
of  playgoeia  have  forgotten  their  per- 
formance or  a  new  generation  has 
giown  up. 

Tbe  third  reason  which  makes  me 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  old  play- 
go<;r  is  oue  of  scarcely  leaa  importance, 
as  I  think.  It  ia  tbe  positively  absurd 
ignoring  of  tradition  In  the  ]>erform- 
ance  of  tbe  great  playwrights'  works. 
If  one  had  a  son  who  showed  talent 
and  a  dealre  to  become  a  painter,  and 
one  wished  to  fnrthw  his  ambition, 
one  would,  presumably,  have  him 
taucht  drawing  correctly.  Tben,  If 
means  were  available,  one  would  avid 
htm  abroad  to  do  a  round  of  the  great 
picture  galleries  to  study  the  old  mas- 
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tem,  as  well  as  those  of  modem  day*, 
for  colorlug  &c.,  Ac,  Imping  that  be 
would  In  time  succeed  In  welding  some 
of  tbelr  fine  effects  to  Us  own  Innate 
ability,  and  so  become  a  great  arttat 
himself.  And  yet,  tlie  moment  you 
suggest  a  similar  line  of  action  in  our 
morr  difficult  art— more  difficult  be- 
cuuae  our  effects  are  transient  and  be- 
yond recall,  and  tber^ore  abonld  be 
more  carefully  studied  before  they  ore 
put  before  tbe  public— you  are  to-day 
almost  Invariably  met  with  tbe  expres- 
sion, "Ob,  tbat  la  traditional"  or  "tbat 
la  convestlonaL"  What  arrant  ego- 
ism I  Did  the  great  ones  who  went 
belore  ub  know  nothing?  Had  thej 
no  brains?  Is  It  "Infra  dig."  for  an 
actor  of  toHlay  to  consider  the  remit 
of  tbelr  mentality  and  practice?  Why, 
the  Shakespearean  and  poetic  drama 
teema  with  effects  produced  by  the 
Kembles,  &%  Keans,  the  Blddona,  the 
Rlstoris  of  the  past'-effecta  which 
have  Qirllled  our  fathers  and  mothers 
and  even  our  elder  brothers  and  alsters, 
and,  if  you  withdraw  from  an  audience 
whst  has  moved  them  to  deep  emodon 
or  excited  them  to  boundless  laughter 
—&ad  In  either  case  compelled  their 
admiration— and  do  tiofMiw  **  itt  pfauv. 
It  Is  no  winder  tbat  playgoers  with 
memories  say  "Acting  te  aol  «>hal  U 
mati  to  be." 

At  tbe  Tb6&tre  Francala  alt  these 
efCects  are  dnly  tabulated  and  repro- 
duced when  the  old  plays  are  per- 
formed, and  although  1  diould  not 
counsel  going  to  the  rigid  lengths 
they  do,  I  most  empbatlcally  say.  cou< 
■Idsp— In  the  Interests  of  your  audl- 
en<-ps.  coniiider— these  effects] 

The  Drama's  laws  the  Drama's  patrms 

give. 
For    they   who    live    to   please,    must 

please  to  live; 

and  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  pvtillc. 
In  whom  I  recognise  my  only  Jndge 
and  master— and  to  whom  I  have  never 
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wuvered  In  my  alleglauce,  I  ivould  be 
9t(!<>ped  In  tradition  to  Uie  tips,  and 
clotlied  tn  conventloii  from  head  to 
fool,  rattier  tbaa  ctve  the  amctnlc,  In- 
Twtebrate  perfonnancee  I  see  from 
time  to  time,  or  become  a  pall-bearer  at 
tbe  obsequies  of  a  masterpiece  of  the 
greoteat  dramatist  of  all  time  and 
evrry  conDtry  — the  Bogllsh  actor's 
f  lory  SAd  proudest  Heritage! 

Will  an7  one  have  Uie  effrontery  to 
Bay  that  the  last  decade  has  shown  ua 
any  performances  to  excite  our  ad- 
miration such,  for  Instance,  as  Ad<>- 
lalde  NellBon'B  Jallet;  Bistort's  Qaeen 
Bllzabeth  and  Marie  Stuart;  Phelps' 
HalTollo,  Bottom  the  Weaver,  Riche- 
lieu, Falstair  and  fflr  Pertlnax  Mac- 
sycophant;  Booth's  Bertucclo;  Salvlnl's 
Othello;  Dion  Boactcanlfs  admirable 
Irish  characters,  or  Lady  Bancroft's 
Polly  Elccles,  &c.  &c.?  Wtiere,  among 
th<!  young  actresses  of  to-day  can  be 
found  tbe  Madge  Robertsons  and  the 
Bernhardts?  And.  If  natural  acting 
be  the  watchword,  where  Is  the  rlstn; 
light  comedian  with  a  semblance  of 
the  art  or  a  tithe  of  the  naturalness  of 
the  Incomparable  Charles  Matiiews? 
With  nearly  all  of  these  I  have  played 
again  and  again,  In  a  leading  capacity, 
so  I  write  with  some  poeltive  khowl- 
edRc  on  this  point  They  belonged  to 
a  period  In  the  drama's  history— and 
were  trained  In  an  atmosphere— when 
tbn  Ideal  of  the  author  was  the  coveted 
goal  and  tradition  a  familiar  and  mnch 
frequented  road  thereto. 

Finally,  does  any  one  with  a  memory 
realty  believe  that  some  of  the  Shake- 
spearean performances  seen  In  London 
In  recent  yeara  would  have  been  toler- 
ated twenty-flve  or  thlr^  yeara  ago, 
either  In  Londoa  or  any  of  the  btg 
provincial  theatres  where  good  stock 
companies  were  to  be  found? 

nie  BeT«nl  foregoing  questtons  are 
addreved  reapectfnlly  and  with  some 
cmSdetice  to  the  playgoers  whose  expe- 
rleoces  cover  a  similar  period  to  my 


OWD.  I  ask  (Aem,  am  I  right  or  wrong? 
My  Ideas  may  not  appeal  to  tbose  wfto 
know  only  one  phase  of  the  question 
(i.e.  the  purely  modem).  I  hold  no 
brief  for  either  school!  I  have  no  "axe 
to  grind"!  I  merely  state  facta  as  I 
see  them. 

Stage  managers,  too,  win  their  spun 
very  easily  to-day,  and  reputations  In 
ttds  direction  are  cheaply  earned.  Men 
with  the  most  limited  knowledge  and 
little  Ideas  are  called  "great"  and 
lauded  to  the  skies.  Where  would 
they  be  beside  such  past-mastera  of 
stage  craft  ss  Charles  Calvert  (vrltta 
bla  glorious  Manchester  revivals,  glMl- 
ous  In  acting,  as  well  as  prodnctlon), 
Dion  Bonclcault,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chute 
(of  Bristol),  and  Mn.  R.  H.  Wyndbam 
of  Edinburgh?  Great  artists  these! 
who  knew  and  conld,  and  did,  teach 
earnest  students  all  things  great  and 
small  of  our  difflcult  art. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  point  1  desire 
to  touch  upon  la  these  notes,  which  Is 
perhaps  of  more  general  Interest  I 
allude  to  the  present  free  list  of  Lon- 
don theatres.  It  Is  almost  unbeliev- 
able (except  to  those  whose  butincee  It 
Is)  the  number  and  class  of  people  who 
expect  to  go  to  the  theatre  without 
payment.  I  submit  two  facta  within 
my  own  recent  experience  which  serve 
to  prove  tlte  truth  of  what  I  write. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  I  was  talking 
to  the  manager  of  a  West  End  theatre. 
Just  by  bis  box-offlce,  when  a  perfectly 
splendid  carriage  drove  up— pair  of 
horses,  coachman  and  footman,  and  all 
the  apparent  trappings  of  wealth.  Out 
stepped  an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman 
and  two  younger  ladles.  The  gentle- 
man walked  up  to  the  box-offlce,  ten- 
dered his  card,  and  asked  for  free 
seats.  The  box-offlce  keeper  referred 
to  my  friend,  the  manager,  with  tbe 
result  that  they  were  passed  In.  When 
that  had  taken  place  I  ventured  to  ask 
who  they  were,  and  was  told  they  were 
friends  of  n  gentleman  who  was  one 
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of  tlie  Syndicate  tlmt  liad  once 
"backed"  tbe  theatre:  Tbe  other  fact 
1b  Blao  inatructlve  in  this  direction.  A 
Inncheon  party  of  foar,  at  wlilcb  my 
thrae  companions  were  all  theatre 
managers.  The  converaatlon  turned 
on  tbe  merlta  and  value  of  varloaa  I^n- 
dim  acting  or  buBlaese  managers,  and 
it  waa  conceded  by  all  three  of  my. 
Mends  that  one  partlcQlar  gentleman 
was,  easily,  the  most  ueefnl  and  de- 
airable.  And  why,  foraoothT  Because 
be  bad  tbe  best  free  Uat  In  London  and 
coaM  flU  a  theatre  with  s  well-dressed 
ntm-psylng  andlence  more  quickly  and 
better  than  any  of  bis  rivals!  It  Is 
very  far  from  my  Intention  to  suggest 
to  any  manager  how  to  c<mdnct  bla 
bosiness.  My  Inclination  Is,  at  all 
times,  to  mind  my  own,  but  obviously 
actors  aod  actresses  can  only  live, 
eventnally,  by  money  paid  for  admls- 
sl<»  to  the  theatre,  and  It  Is  a  well- 
sntbmtlcated  tact  that  people  who 
have  once  received  "orders"  'rarely  pay 
Bgsin!  Tbey  wait  for  a  repetition  of 
tbe  favorl  Another  Incontrovertible 
fact  Is  that  a  non-paying  andlence  la 
tbe  most  apathetic  that  tbe  actor  ever 
plays  to,  and  In  view  of  these  condi- 
tions 1  submit  to  the  managers  and  an 
ever^generouB  public  that  a  re-consld- 
eratian  of  this  whole  matter  would  be 
to  the  monetary  advantage  of  our  pain- 
fnlly  overstocked  calllOK,  and  add  dig- 
Dltr  to  thoee  who  are  amused  by  our 
exercise  of  It. 

Of  course,  when  an  actor,  to  quote 
the  late  Maurice  Barry  more,  "IwlfeTes 
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in  God  and  the  centre  of  tbe  stage," 
and  Is  In  a  position  to  dictate,  he  does 
not  like  to  play  to  empty  benohes,  and 
the  temptation  la  very  great  to  secure  a 
"good  house,"  even  though  It  be.  as 
another  facetious  American  actor  said, 
"cut  up  for  snow  in  the  morning." 
But  the  present  system  Is  rapidly  re- 
ducing London  to  a  "city  of  dead- 
beads"  and  Is  "most  toIeraUe  and  not 
to  be  endured." 

As  a  sign  of  tbe  times  It  may  be 
noted  that  only  this  last  summer  one 
of  the  moat  snccessful  of  the  younger 
provincial  stars  brought  bis  company 
Into  Loudon  for  tour  weeks,  changed 
bis  bill  every  week,  got  all  tbe  oaehet 
of  a  London  season  and  a  whole  masa 
of  press  consideration,  and  cleared  oat 
in  a  blase  of  success.  Why?  "Oh, 
wise  young  Judge!"  His  takings  would 
aggregate.  In  tbe  four  we^a,  almost  as 
much  as  It  he  bad  played  twice  as  long, 
and  the  "noble  army  of  desd-bettds" 
bad  no  time  to  "marshal  tbelr  fcMvea" 
to  his  discomfiture.  Thus  be  success- 
fully treated  London  on  the  same  bust- 
ness  basis  as  be  wonid  Manchester, 
Liverpool,   Glasgow,  or  Dublin! 

Here  ends  my  homily!  It  is  written 
In  all  sincerity,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing before  tbe  notice  of  those  Inter- 
ested— among  tbe  public  as  well  as  the 
profession— certain  matters  w<Hthy  (as 
I  hope  and  believe)  of  their  cousldera- 
iton.  If  I  dare  flatter  myaelf  It  la  not 
In  vain,  I  shall  have  much  additional 
reason  to  be 

Their  faithful  servant, 

J.  B.  Banta. 
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AN  IBISH   OABDEN. 

A  Und  when  alwan  God's  rJiht  hand 

Swnu  atietdilng  dmmward  to  caieis 
His  waywud  children,  as  they  stand 

And  gaze  upon  its  lovelineia. 

—  "Sturitl  ef  WicUnr,"  iy  G.  F.  Savagt-Armtlrtng. 


It  Ifl  October,  yet  the  Ban  BtilneB  anil 
the  Bk7  Ib  blue;  thiiB  far  the  leaves 
have  felt  but  little  of  the  fleiy 
Oager. 

We  are  making  for  some  of  the  fair- 
est scenes  In  Ireland.  Bray  Head  Is 
reached,— DOW  the  engine  plunges  Into 
Its  dark  recesses,  now  It  flashes  out 
hito  the  light;  above,  In  long  stretches, 
the  heather  ts  still  purple;  far  below 
the  deep  calm  sea  Is  lElssing  the  rocks 
and  pebbles.  Its  only  sign  of  motion  a 
delicate  silver  fringe.  Onward  we 
press  to  Wicklow,  some  fifteen  miles 
farther  soutb,  there  change  train  for 
cycle,  and  so  reach  the  garden  that  we 
seek.' 

What  an  approach!  and  what  a  sftu- 
atlODl  The  garden  has  been  fashioned 
upon  the  conSnes  of  a  stately  domain: 
two  hundred  years  have  gone  to  the 
ahaping  of  those  great  elms  and 
beeches  which  lead  towards  the  en- 
trance. Passing  the  first  gate  and 
keeping  to  the  road,  we  Qnd  the  gar- 
den lying  below  us — Invitingly.  It 
consists  of  some  seven  acres  entirety 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is 
most  beautlfal  in  the  world  of  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  river  Vartry  divides 
the  whole  Into  two  unequal  portions, 
and  on  either  side  the  ground  slopes 
with  gentle  undulations  to  the  stream. 
As  we  look,  attention  Is  everywhere  ar- 
rested by  the  extraordinary  luxuriance 
and  variety  which  prevail:  particularly 
noticeable  ia  the  semi-tropical  appear- 
ance given  by  bold  groups  of  cordy- 
llnefl.  Bf teen,  twenty,  and  even  In  some 

I  -nia  garden  deMrlbed  Ii  If  omit  Usber.  the 
property  o(  Oeorge  Walpole  and  Edward 
vralpole. 


cases  twenty-flve  feet  blgb.  Across 
the  river  is  seen  tbe  house,  looking 
a  veritable  part  of  the  wealth  of 
natural  beauty,  which,  not  content 
with  thronging  It  closely  all  round, 
rlscB  In  the  form  of  choice  creep- 
ers sometliiiea  even  to  the  chlmn^-top. 
Among  tbe  creepers  are  B4>»a  BTVi,nwA% 
and  tbe  delicate  fiolanum  ^umlaoiitea. 
These  we  have  seen  elsewhere;  but 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  Inclnalon  of 
a  plant  often  aupposed  to  need  even 
stove  heat?  Yet  here  It  la  In  iiande- 
oiJCa  vusottAeM.  Placed  in  a  southern 
aspect.  It  baa  climbed  for  nearly  forty 
feet,  and  it  never  faila  to  adorn  the 
wallB  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Ite 
Cragrant  fiowera.  In  the  presence  of 
such  D  proof  we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  exaggeration  If  we  describe  the  sit- 
uation as  ideal.  In  truth,  all  that  the 
gardenu's  heart  desires  la  there — soil 
of  amazing  fertility,  sufficient  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  ample  shelter,  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sutL  When  It  is  added 
that  In  this  part  of  Wicklow  camellias 
and  Himalayan  rbododendrona  Soar. 
Ish  as  If  In  their  native  haunts,  and 
greenhoase  cinerarias  grow  and  flower 
In  the  open,  atatements  which  under 
other  circumstances'  would  seem  in- 
credible will  cease  to  cause  surprise. 

And  now  we  have  reached  tbe  front 
entrance,  our  order  has  gained  admis- 
sion, and  we  are  dlacbarging  the  one 
duty  laid  upon  the  visitor — signing  the 
book.  The  roll  of  names  is  long  and 
representative;  garden  lovers  of  evoy 
clasB  are  found  paying  their  tribute  of 
admiration  here.  The  venerable  Oanon 
Ellacombe  has  ventured  across  the 
Channel,  so  has  Mr.  W.  Robinson:  the 
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late  Ur.  F.  W.  Burbldge  vume  often; 
from  all  partB  of  Bnglaad,  InGladlng 
Kew,  from  Scotland,  from  man;  other 
conatrtes,  to  nr  nothlns  of  the  chief 
antborlUee  nearer  home,  come  tboM 
who  have  heard  tbe  fame,  nnd  who 
desire  to  see  for  ttiemeelves  the  beauty, 
of  thla  Wlcklow  paradise. 

Hard  by  the  gate  coutmencea  ii 
water-garden,  where  molsture-lovlng 
plants  are  grouped  In  long  stretches, 
by  tbe  banks  of  a  gentle  stream.  One 
of  the  many  advantages  concentrated 
In  this  favored  spot  Is  un  abundant  and 
<"ifi'r'"g  water-supply:  not  only  does 
the  Vartry  form  the  central  feature.  It 
aeema  to  yield  willing  service  every- 
where. In  bygone  daye  a  mill  stood 
on  the  site:  tapping  tbe  river  higher 
np,  the  miller  brought  his  water  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  garden,  with  tbe  re- 
sult that  It  Is  available  at  will.  Here 
ar«  a  few  of  tbe  treasures  which  greet 
us  In  connection  with  the  stream. 
Where  the  banks  broaden  Into  some- 
thing like  a  pond  there  Is  a  collection 
of  the  best  nympheeaB, — their  bloom  of 
course  Is  paat;  looking  down  upon  tbcm 
are  tall  groups  of  Chrvtanthemum  vlifft- 
Montm;  behind  tbcm,  its  inflorescence  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  they,  towers  New 
Zealaad  flax;  then,  in  the  order  given, 
forming  a  brilliant  color-scheme,  come, 
Bret  the  difficult  Sueaot  Avres  Seneeio — 
rosy  purple;  nest.  In  rare  luxuriance, 
the  msuve  of  PriawXa  capitata;  here  a 
mass  of  Spiraea  palmata  forming  its 
seed,  gives  the  needed  neutral  tint;  be- 
yond stands  such  a  glory  of  Lobelia  car- 
dUtaitt  aa  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  All 
the  best  kinds  are  there,  "Lady  Ardl- 
lann,"  "the  Hamwood,"  and  another, 
perhaps  finer  than  any,  which  has 
crowned  the  erertlons  of  the  St.  Anne's 
gudeotf,  Mr.  Campbell, — tall  and 
straight  and  strong,  laughing  In  tbe 
clear  October  air,  their  glowing  scarlet 
breaks  npon  na  with  a  splendor  which 
nothing  can  eclipse:  tbe  whole  is  set 
ngnlnst  tbe  QuIet  green  of  a  graceful 


Babylonian  willow.  If  there  were 
nothing  else  to  see,  this  picture  in  Itself 
would  well  repay  the  journey. 

Beyond,  all  to  Itself,  there  Is  a  nook 
of  exquisite  beauty, — passing  some  vig- 
orous t>amboos,  and  a  tall  specimen  of 
the  boldly  chiselled  ZHmorpAowMM 
mandtiAvricua,  we  find  tbe  banks  have 
drawn  together  end  have  deepened. 
Dp  from  either  side  there  spring  lines 
of  GentiatM  Mclepfodea,  rocking  In  tbe 
breeze,  nodding  and  bowing  to  each 
other:  they  are  like  rows  of  dancers 
bright  In  green  and  blue, — a  Boger  de 
Coverley  revel,  the  stream  beneath 
darting  under  their  upraised  arms. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  needed  foi' 
having  lingered  so  long  beside  the  en- 
trance, but  in  such  a  garden,  unlesa  we 
set  ourselves  to  catalogue  the  rarities 
which  await  us  at  every  step,  alt  that 
can  be  done  is  to  single  out  a  few  of 
the  scenes  to  serve  as  types  of  much 
that  is  left  untouched:  for  in  truth 
ev«ywhere  there  are — 

Fairy  branchleta  hid  In  ferny  nooks. 
Or    half    invisible    rainbows    of    the 

brooks, 
Or  peeps  of  glassy  bays  between  the 

pines. 
And  rich  surprises  wbUe  we  wind  our 

way 
Through  breaking  wooda.' 

We  therefore  press  on  to  the  river, 
dumb  as  to  all  between,  with  one  ex- 
ception,—for  that  great  palm,  CAom- 
aropt  Fortune^.  Is  historic.  To  fertltlie 
tbe  palm  and  gather  seeds  which  will 
germinate  was  long  considered  out  of 
the  question  in  our  climate.  It  la  t>e- 
lleved  that  tbe  flrst  success  was  here; 
certain  It  ts  that  this  GhamRrops 
through  Its  seeds  bas  become  tbe  par- 
ent of  many  an  infant  palm. 

The  care  which  bas  been  laviahed 
on  the  river  is  extraordinary.  One 
side  is  walled,  and  the  stones  famish 
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congenJal  bomeB  tor  rock-plants  lu- 
numeratde;  tbe  otlier  sbowa  great  va- 
riety' of  treatment, — souietlmea  tbe 
bank  Ib  hlgb,  sometimes  It  breaks  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  sometimes  it  starts 
forward  as  If  to  find  Its  way  acroas, 
and  everywhere  Uie  different  aspeots 
and  poaitlona  have  been  utilized  for 
enrlclmient  with  suitable  vegetation. 
There  are  two  bridges,  a  studj  In  them- 
selTes.  Among  the  visitors  this  after- 
noon is  a  well-known  statesman. 
Meeting  one  of  tbe  owners,  he  says: 
"My  friend  1b  lost  in  admiration  of 
your  bridges!"  In  such  a  place  it 
seems  at  drat  a  strange  remark — but 
tlie  friend  is  an  engineer. 

A  dtiicately  bung  soapenalon  bridge, 
eome  fifty  feet  long,  la  the  first  we 
meet  Wistaria,  trained  so  as  to  en- 
hance instead  of  obstmcttng  the  view, 
baa  made  its  own  of  the  chains.  Stop- 
ping balf-way  across  and  looking  down 
stream,  we  have  before  us  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  place:  the  road, 
from  which  tbe  first  glimpse  was 
cangbt,  is  above  on  the  right;  trees 
thinly  planted,  with  slinibs  and  flowers 
at  their  feet.  All  tbe  intervening 
ground;  to  tbe  left  the  greensward 
stretches  upwards  towards  the  house, 
encircling  shrubs  and  groups  of  shrubs, 
whose  names,  if  given,  would  be 
known  to  few,  familiar  to  none.  In 
front  tbe  river  and  its  ricldy  laden 
banks  carry  the  eye  downwards;  the 
water-fowl  flit  to  and  fro,  the  tront 
leap;  a  series  of  low  falls  at  once  pre- 
serves the  calm  of  surface  and  pre- 
vents monotony.  Far  down  another 
bridge  Is  seen — low,  nnobtruslve;  and 
beblnd  It  rise  tbe  great  trees  of  the 
original  domain:  like  strong  wardens, 
they  bid  defiance  to  tbe  eastern  blasts, 
and  sbnt  In  to  peace  and  restfnlness 
Ibis  garden  of  delight 

We  wander  along  tbe  bank,  and  note 
the  aklll  with  which  each  point  of  van- 
tage lias  been  treated.  In  the  flat 
margins  grow  quantities  of  Osmunda 


irsatU;  low  down,  uud  Htretchlng  some- 
times far  out  luto  the  iitream,  appear 
the  sbirid-llke  leaves  of  the  Galifomlan 
Soirifraffa  peUata;  in  one  conspicuous 
position  Oitnnera  acabra  covers  tlw  bank 
from  top  to  bottom,  showing  to  perfec- 
tion the  broad  masses  of  Its  leaves. 
On  the  higher  levels  MontbreUa  revels, 
and  tbe  Aoapanthtu  is  at  borne;  grace- 
ful splrscas  bend  to  tbe  breezes;  and 
plume  popple^ — Boeoonia  ooriata — are 
aglow  with  sunshine.  Tliere  are  su- 
machs Just  beginning  to  assume  tbeir 
flaming  autumn  dress,  and  bamboos  of 
many  kinds — they  were  more  nunwroua 
still  before  thej-  gained  the  fateful 
power  of  flowering.  Hlgb  above  all 
stand  out  the  great  cordyllnes  wtiich 
first  compelled  onr  notice:  raised,  as 
most  of  them  have  been,  from  seed 
which  ripened  here,  they  flourish  as 
though  indigenous.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  ouafroUa  Is  plentifal,  and 
there  are  many  others,  some,  like  the 
unique  BaUtia,  scarcely  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

As  tbe  bridge  la  crossed  we  enter 
literally  another  laud,  for  the  character 
of  the  soil  dllferB  widely:  so  much  Is 
ttUs  tbe  case,  that  difficult  subjecbt 
which  languish  on  one  side  often  wake 
Into  vigorous  life  when  tran^tiaed. 
Th<Me  who  appreciate  hydrangeas,  and 
understand  their  possibilities,  sbonld 
come  and  study  them  here.  From  time 
to  time  the  gardening  papers  are  busy 
with  opinions  as  to  tbe  elTect  of  Iron 
on  the  color  of  tbe  fiowere.  Tlie  differ- 
ent soils  of  this  Wlcklow  garden  ongbt 
to  go  far  towards  laying  the  contro- 
versy. On  one  side  iron  is  a  plentlfnl 
conBtitoent;  there  Is  no  iron  on  tbe 
other.  Where  the  Iron  is  absent  tbe 
hydrangeas  are  pink;  when  moved  to 
the  iron  they  change  to  blue — and  such 
blue!  The  writer  has  seen  blue  bi- 
drangeas  in  many  places,  but  tbe  blue 
bere  is  nnrtvalled — rich,  matrons,  boun- 
tlfnl,  and  In  prodigal  abundance.  TbP 
most  callous  In  such  a  presence  can 
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scarcely  restrain  aii  outburst  ot  ^nitl- 
tnde  for  so  gmchras  b  gift 

Tbe  bydrongeas,  for  tbe  most  iwrl, 
grow  in  tbe  tblnly-planted  wood  al- 
ready noticed.  Ita  arraDgement  Is  but 
one  more  device  for  adding  to  the  In- 
exbBUBtlble  variety  of  tblB  wonder- 
ful gardeo:  tbe  Bl<q>lng  ground  faces 
tbe  aortb;  tbe  comparative  coolness 
tbuH  attained  Is  emphasized  by  the 
shelter  of  the  trees;  light  snfflcleut  Is 
secured  by  tbe  tbln  planting— tUere 
are  luany  open  glades — ^and  by  keeping 
tbe  trunks  free  from  brancheB  up  to 
about  twenty  feet.  Underneath,  in 
bewildering  abundance,  are  shrubs  and 
ferns  and  flowers.  In  and  out  among 
them  wander  sweet  woodland  walks. 
Bo  abetriute  ts  the  secluelon  that  friends 
might  play  hide-and-seek  by  the  hour 
and  fall  to  find  each  other:  tbe  owners 
solve  the  dlfficnlty  by  carrrlng  a  sil- 
ver whistle  to  make  their  presence 
known. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tiydran- 
gesB.  October  la  too  late  for  meet  of 
the  woodland  treasures.  Yet  not  qnlte! 
Here  Is  one  of  the  visitors  loud  In 
praise  of  tbe  many-hned  berriee  of 
Pentettya  nwenmabi,  and  numerous  are 
the  inqnlrles  aa  to  culture.and  the  secret 
of  aucb  specially  beautlfnl  colors.  Very 
lovely  too  la  Berberliopsit  ooroJNMo, 
a  ahmb  of  Chill:  Its  name  la  haiqiy,  fw 
the  clusters  of  bright  flowers  sway  to 
and  fro,  from  slender  stalklets,  like 
bancbes  of  bright  coral.  Jspaneae 
anemones,  pink  end  white.  In  great  va- 
riety, are  still  In  fall  beauty;  and  more 
than  a  passing  glance  is  called  tor  by 
the  fine  collection  of  Phlox  deoiMMM, 
even  though  most  of  the  flowers  are 
past  their  best.  Still  effective  In  many 
a  iMiok  Is  the  capricious  Ftame  nastnr- 
llom — nvp<eot«iR  apeokMDm.  In  Scot- 
land and  tbe  north  of  Ireland  almost 
everybody's  flower,  It  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  farther  eonth:  here, 
Itowever,  tbe  only  dllBculty  Is  to  con- 
trol    It.      Wherever    leave    Is    given 
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It  eutent  Into  ex.ti-uviiguut  poasessloii. 
The  feme  lu  general  will  claim  ar- 
tentlou  presently,  when  we  reach  their 
special  home,  but  flue  s|>eclmenB  from 
New  Zealand  greet  us  here  and  there 
through  the  wood,  and  with  them  In 
connected  one  of  the  rouiHUces  of  tbe 
garden,  which  ought  to  be  told  now. 
The  HUccesH  of  the  cordyllueti  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  New  Zealand  tree- 
fema  would  make  themselves  eqaallf 
at  home.  An  extensive  order  wuh 
given,  and  aner  long  waiting,  the 
coses  with  their  preclouB  burdens  were 
received.  Great  wiis  the  dismay  when 
they  were  opened.  Magnlflceut  spe<-l- 
mena  were  there,  the  packing  wiih 
good, — for  the  moment  all  seemed  fretih 
and  promising;  but.  alas!  examination 
dlsckwed  the  fact  that  the  aendera,  nut 
content  with  removing  tbe  great  frondx 
of  tbe  year — a  necessary  procesa, — bud 
carried  their  seal  so  far  as  to  scoop  out 
the  crowns,  thus  destroying  all  prom- 
ise for  the  years  to  come.  At  first  the 
only  possible  destination,  after  a  Jour- 
ney round  half  tbe  world,  aeemed  to  be 
the  mbblBh  heap,  Happily  gentlor 
counsels  prevailed,  and  tbe  great  atemx 
were  planted.  No  splendid  crowns  de- 
veloped at  their  headset  be  errant 
knife  had  t>een  too  dexterously  used. 
— bnt  the  unexpectetl  bapt)ened:  tb*- 
roota  asserted  tUemaelves— nt  tbe  side!) 
small  specimens  gradually  uppeare«l: 
these,  by  a  brave  resolve,  were  cut  out 
from  tbe  ugliness  of  the  parent  Htocha: 
already  they  are  doing  much  to  adoni 
the  woodland  walks,  nnd  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  we  shall  see  them  some 
day  In  all  the  grand  proportions  of  tbe 
primeval  forest.  Before  we  leave  tbe 
wood,  fine  clumps  of  Litiwn  amiUiuu 
are  seen:  the  bulbs  are  Imported  direct 
from  Japan,  and  beads  with  from 
thirty  to  forty  blooms  are  common. 
And  now  we  are  In  the  open,  when- 
new  and  extensive  plantations  of 
sbniba  are  being  laid  down.  Tbelr 
pxnmlnntlou  wc  must  iMJBtpone  to  an-. 
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otber  6ay,  for  ulrendy  the  afteriioou  U 
far  advanced. 

Passing,  therefore,  uloug  the  out- 
skirts, we  pause  to  wonder  at  the  vigor 
and  beaut;  ol  the  Nankeen  lilies — 
Lilium  teatWMm;  grouped  by  them- 
selves, tliey  seem  to  usurp,  and  to  re- 
turn with  Interest,  all  the  light  of  the 
autumn  afternoon.  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection a  whole  border  devoted  to  the 
best  of  the  Michaelmas  daisies  makes 
us  Ions  to  give  It  an  hour  to  Itself.  At 
one  special  shrub  we  must  linger  a 
moment:  Davidea  involvcrata,  called 
after  Its  discoverer,  Is  ttaooght  to  be 
among  the  rarest  of  the  garden's  poa- 
sesaloDS.  Only  some  three  or  four 
specimens  are  known  lo  Burope;  none 
of  them  have  yet  flowered;  the  size 
and  flourishing  appearance  of  the  one 
at  which  we  are  looking  promise  well 
for  the  priority  of  Wlcklow.  Pres- 
ently we  are  by  the  river  once  more, 
nearing  the  lower  bridge.  A  long  bed 
filled  witb  Bparatrte  pulcherrtma  or  Die- 
rama  la  passed;  how  lovely  It  must 
have  beenl  Now  the  plants  are  busy 
forming  a  precious  harvest  of  seed:  as 
they  bend  gracefully  towards  the  bank 
It  Is  as  If  a  troop  of  fairy  anglers  were 
there,  poising  their  baited  rods  for  the 

At  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  a 
new  surprise  awaits  us.  Surely  never 
was  fernery  planned  like  this!  Be- 
neatb  Is  swift,  rushing  water;  the  sides, 
steep  banks,  rise  at  a  sharp  angle  to 
from  five  to  eight  feet  above  the 
ittream;  and  right  along  the  bottom  of 
this  caDon  In  miniature  rnns  a  wooden 
causeway,  raised  by  strong  stanchions 
just  above  the  water:  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  you  may  range  up  and 
dovm,  and  study  the  collection  almost 
without  a  bend  of  the  back. 

Is  It  not  fair,  the  leafy  land  7— 

.  .  .  fraught  with  sweet,  resistless 
spells 


That  wake  a  deep,  a  tranquil  love, — 

The  witchery  of  ferny  dells, 
Tbe  magic  of  the  murmuring  grove. 

A  more  perfect  combination  of  all  that 
ferns  love  con  scarcely  be  imagined: 
sufllcleat  tight,  absolute  shelter,  sharp 
drainage,  and  the  moisture  that  all  tike 
and  many  demand— all  are  here;  and 
what  are  the  results?  That  native 
ferns  grow  to  perfection  under  such 
conditions  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
Towards  the  upper  end,  where  the 
banks  open,  0»mtmda  regaiu  reacties 
eight  feet;  wherever  It  Is  set,  that 
most  beantlfnl  of  Athyriums,  feoIoMrir, 
develops  Its  lace-IIke  fronds  to  doable 
the  normal  slse;  It  Is  the  same  with  all 
except  perhsps  the  few  thst  enjoy  a 
little  more  of  the  sun,  as  the  Polyiw- 
dlums.  But  what  causes  genuine  ss- 
tOQlshment,  In  this  as  In  other  parts  of 
the  garden,  Is  the  way  In  which  exotics 
make  themBelves  at  home.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  that  Poltfpodium-  BUlardieri: 
Its  native  haunts  are  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania,  yet  here  the  only  dlfilculty  is 
to  restrain.  Planted  In  one  of  the  less 
shady  posltiong.  Its  creeping  rhlsomee 
push  out  In  all  directions,  wandering 
wherever  they  may.  Look,  too,  at 
what  that  visitor  from  South  Africa  Is 
accomplishing.  Mikrolepta  tmthriiolfo- 
lia  has  been  given  to  many  friends,  but 
with  none  has  It  succeeded  except  un- 
der glass;  here  it  grows  as  freely  as 
the  bracken.  Facts  like  tfaeae  are 
strong:  strength,  however.  Is  needed  if 
the  reader  Is  to  be  carried  with  us  In 
what  Is  to  follow.  Pern  tovera  have 
many  ladlvidnal  fancies,  bat  there  Is 
one  species  round  which  the  enthusi- 
asm of  all  reaches  high-water  marlc — 
the  Todeas.  What  Irony  that  the  dis- 
tinguished mycologist  of  Hecklenhurg, 
from  whom  they  take  their  title, 
should  hsve  had  no  fairer  name  than 
Tode!  For  the  most  part  Todeas  re- 
quire very  special  treatment:  the  pel- 
lucid fronds  must  never  be  allowed  to 
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dry;  tbe  great  uloi  Is  to  Induce  atmoti- 
pbeilc  moisture  lufflclent  to  ensure  t-on- 
tmnoUB  condensation  upon  tbe  leaves. 
one  of  whose  chief  charms  Is  th« 
sparkle  of  innumerable  pearls  of  dew. 
Hoowa  are  often  constructed  solely  for 
Todeaa  and  their  allies,  the  Hymeno- 
phyllams  and  Trlchomanes,  and  many 
are  the  costly  devices  employed  for  at- 
moipberic  control.  With  all  tbe»e  dlf- 
ticnltles  Id  remembrance.  It  Is  not  quite 
easy  for  the  pteridologist  to  retain  his 
(oental  eqaUlbnum  as  be  stands  In  this 
Wlcklow  fernery  and  sees  Todeus 
growing  msgnlflcently  la  the  open  air. 
Yet  there  they  are.  In  hollowe  in  tbe 
Hides,  without  any  protection  whatso- 
ever except  such  us  la  afforded  by  tbe 
overbangjng  bank.  The  bold  wvpnrita 
and  the  graceful  pAfluolda  are  both 
there;  so  Is  TricAoutanei  rodlcaiw,  the 
Klllamey  Fern,  and  tbe  quaint  but 
moat  Interesting  Tri/chttmann  TaUforme: 
the  latter  has  not  yet  learned  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  bell-glass. 
As  for  the  rest,  not  only  do  tbey  sur- 
vive unprotected,  but  tbey  luxuriate: 
DO  much  la  this  tbe  case  that  the  To- 
<lea8  have  actually  taken  to  seeding 
tbemaelves,  and  their  seedlings  are 
RTOwlng  thick  around  tbem. 

After  this  crowning  proof  of  what 
nature  and  art  In  harmony  can  accom- 
plish under  Wlcklow  eklea,  we  leave 
tbe  fernery,  and  prepare  to  say  fare- 
well. We  hurry  past  the  Alpine  gar- 
dat  and  Ita  annexe  the  Moraine;  we 
jDst  glance  lovingly  at  a  wall  garden 
bejewelled  from  end  to  end;  but  we 
must  pause,  It  only  for  a  moment,  to 
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examine  those  creepers,  wbotu;  great 
crowns  of  clustered  beauty  beckon  us 
to  a  nearer  view.  Ah!  tbey  are  Lapa- 
gerias— white  and  red.  Those  who 
have  struggled  with  this  choicest  but 
most  difflcnit  of  greenhouse  climbers 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  triumph 
achieved  by  bringing  It  to  such  bril- 
liancy of  bloom  under  the  apea  sky. 
The  thA  baa  not  been  eaqr.  First  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  tbe  slugs  bad  to  be 
met;  here  hollow  circles  ol  cement  kept 
filled  with  water,  snd  collars  fashioned 
of  galvanised  Iron  and  sine,  beat  Off 
the  foe.  Tben  there  were  insect  pestti 
of  many  orders.  Some  the  syringe 
slew  wholesale,  and  others  wait  down 
before  the  slow  but  sure  finger  and 
thumb;  and  all  through  remained  tbe 
I>erplexlty  as  to  whether  the  ll^ts  and 
shades  which  the  situation  pensltted 
had  been  rightly  balancetl.  Tbe  gar- 
dener who  has  conquered  under  and) 
difficulties  has  indeed  earned  the  right 
to  the  wannest  congratulations.  Like 
KHBpar  at  eventide,  be  niiiy  well  re- 
iterate— 


It  1 


1  famouK  victory; 


with  which  thought  for  him,  and  for 
oursDlves  a  sense  of  glud  rejoicing,  nv 
commence  our  homeward  way; — 

Man  and  beast  and  bird  and  worm  and 

herb  uid  fruit  and  waving  tree — 
Sweeps  before  me,  sways  me,  thrills 

me,  through  tbe  shoreless  etber 

sailing; 
Draws  my  heart  to  an  nnseen  I'rwenci- 

in  a  rare  exaltancy. 

a.  KimgtKUt  Mo(,if. 


THE   raGHT  TO  WOHK. 


Uf  all  tbe  proiiosals  put  fnrwaril  by 
tbe  Socialist  party  none  Is  more  super- 
ficially attractive  than  the  demand  that 
the  State  should  make  provision  for  the 
unemployed.  Tbe  tragedy  of  unem- 
ployment appeals  to  nil  of  un.      Rren 


those  who  bare  been  relieved  by  the 
generOBity  of  their  parents,  or  by  tbe 
favor  of  fortune,  from  the  necessity  of 
working  for  their  living  mnst  feel  aym- 
pathy  with  tbe  man  who  is  wUUng  to 
work  but  can  find  no  one  to  provide 
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blm  with  eiuplt^ment.  Tbat  tUere  iknt 
Diaoj  such  men  In  this  country  and  lu 
every  country  at  this  moment  aud  at 
every  moment  is  indisputable,  and  no 
one  who  has  tlie  least  spark  of  human 
feeling  can  fail  to  lie  eager  to  find 
some  sure  means  of  diminishing  their 
anmber  or  of  abbreviating  tbelr  period 
of  nnemploymmt.  All  this  Is  common 
ground;  It  la  only  when  we  pass  to  the 
question  of  how  to  do  what  we  all 
want  done  that  divergence  of  opinion 
arises.  There  are  some  people  who 
appear  to  Imagine  that  every  HI  that 
human  flesh  is  heir  to  can  be  swept 
away  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by 
-passli^  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Even 
if  they  are  not  prepared  to  draft  this 
wooderfni  measure  themselves  they 
have  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  tbat  It  can 
be  drafted,  and  they  are  willing  to  pin 
their  faith  to  any  scheme  tbat  Is 
preached  with  snfflclent  emphasis  or 
advertised  with  sulBclent  skill.  When 
any  one  ventures  to  point  oat  tbat  the 
particular  scheme  which  has  momen- 
tarily secured  their  support  Is  no  rem- 
edy at  sll,  they  close  the  discussion  by 
asking  with  Impatient  contempt,  "Whst 
then  Is  your  remedy?"  They  never 
pause  to  reflect  that  progress  cannot 
be  secured  by  blindly  following  the 
leadership  <tf  the  blind,  and  that  It  Is 
easier  to  adverdse  a  quack  medicine 
than  to  flnd  a  real  remedy  for  a  long 
standing  disease. 

Nor  can  it  be  admitted  tbat  those 
who  point  out  the  failure  of  popular 
panaceas  are  always  onder  an  obliga- 
tion themselves  to  propose  some  posi- 
tive scheme  of  reform.  Often  the  only 
remedy  required  is  a  negative  one. 
Part  of  the  trouble  from  which  the 
world  BBlIers  Is  due  to  positive  wrong- 
doing, and  that  cannot  be  prevented 
until  men  ar«  willing  to  adopt  tlie 
negative  remedy  of  abstaining  from 
wrong  action.  What  proportion  of  unr 
present  day  troubles  may  require  this 
negative   treatment  we   need    not   at- 


tempt to  consider,  it  la  iMwever 
worth  while  to  remember  that  lu  u 
certain  code  of  conduct  accepted  as 
sacred,  now  and  In  past  ages,  by  many 
millions  of  men,  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  rules  laid  down  begin  with  the 
words  "Thou  shslt  not."  The  im- 
portance of  thus  saying  "No"  Is  not 
limited  to  Individual  conduct.  It  ap- 
plies equally  to  ueastires  proposed  by 
the  Btale.  When  tlie  community  is 
threstened  with  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  would  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease they  are  Intended  to  cure.  It  be- 
comes the  urgent  duty  of  men  who  love 
their  country  to  oppose  such  false  rem- 
edies to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and 
frankly  to  say,  '"We  are  not  prepared 
to  cure  lu  a  moment  diseases  that  have 
endured  for  centuries,  but  we  are  re- 
solved, so  far  as  our  strength  permits, 
to  prevent  you  from  making  the  dis- 
ease worse." 

There  is  no  pleasure  In  coming  to 
such  a  negative  conclnslan.  It  is  far 
more  agreeable  to  delude  oneself  with 
the  belief  that  all  the  poverty  and  suf- 
fering and  sorrow  In  the  world  can  be 
promptly  cured  by  administering  to  tbe 
body  politic  a  few  well  advertised  so- 
cial pills.  Those  who  fail  to  succumb 
to  such  delusions  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  being  called  cold-bearted  and 
hard-mouthed.  Indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor,  and  defenders  of  tbt> 
wealth  of  the  rich.  These  accosa- 
tioDB  are  not  pleasant,  but  ttaey  must 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  day'a  work 
by  all  who  venture  to  point  out  that 
some  momentarily  fashionsble  rem- 
edy is  either  useless  or  actively  harm- 
ful. The  best  consolation  lies  in  re- 
membering that  It  Is  not  the  bnalnesK 
of  tboughtful  men  to  shout  with  thf 
crowd,  but  to  try  and  flnd  out  the 
troth. 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  of  the  ntmost 
importance  that  the  country  should  ex- 
amine, carefully  and  critically,  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  Labor  party 
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for  tbe  creatloD  of  a  statutory  "rigbt 
to  work."  Tbls  proposal  la  emtHMlted 
lu  a  Bill  lotroduced  Into  the  House  ol 
Commooa  In  July  last  and  formally 
read  u  first  time.  Ttie  same  BUI,  If 
opportunity  serves,  la  to  be  Introduced 
next  session.  Tbe  essentlnl  clause  of 
this  BUI  declares  tbat. 

Where  a  workman  bas  registered 
UntMlf  us  unemployed,  it  sbail  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  unemployment  au- 
tliori^  to  provide  work  for  bim  In  con- 
uoctloD  with  one  or  otber  of  tOe 
Hcbemes  hereinafter  provided,  or  other- 
wipe,  or  falling  the  provision  of  work, 
to  provide  maintenance,  should  neres- 
slty  exist,  for  that  person  and  for  those 
depending  on  that  i>erson  for  tbe  necea- 
Mirles  of  life;  provided  tbat  ii  refuBal 
on  the  part  of  the  uneiniiloyi-il  n-nrk- 
man  to  accept  reasoniilite  work  upon 
one  of  these  schemes,  or  ttuiployment 
upon  conditions  not  lower  tbnn  thone 
that  are  standard  to  the  work  In  the 
locality,  shall  release  the  local  uuem- 
liloyment  authority  of  its  duties  under 
tbls  sectltMi. 

A  subaequenl  clause  provides  that 
where  unemployment  Is  due  'to  delib- 
erate and  babltual  dlatncllnatloii  to 
work,"  the  Indlrldunl  concerned  may 
be  subjected  to  control  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  moTiilw.  "which  |)erlod 
must  be  passed  in  tbe  performance  of 
reasonable  work  under  the  supervision 
or  control  of  tbe  local  unemployment 
authority."  Tbe  rest  of  the  Bill  deals 
with  tbe  machinery  for  carrying  out 
the  principle  above  quoted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "local  unemployment  au- 
thorities," there  Is  to  be  a  "central  un- 
employment committee,"  composed  of 
representatives  of  trade  unions  and  of 
the  principal  government  offices-  These 
bodlea  between  them  are  to  frame 
Bchemea  for  setting  the  unemployed  to 
work.  Tbe  money  la  to  be  found 
partly  by  tbe  local  authorities  and 
partly  by  tbe  Imperial  Exchequer. 
To  most  t>eopl<>  tlifxe  pro|H>milii  will 
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seem  somewhat  startling.  That,  how- 
ever, is  only  t>ecauBe  we  have  forgotten 
tbe  follies  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors.  Similar  proposals  were 
actually  embodied  In  the  statute  law  of 
England  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago.  while  even  before  that  date 
voluntary  attempts  were  made  by  tbe 
municipalities  to  organize  work  tor  tbe 
unemployed.  As  early  as  1557  the  old 
palace  of  Bridewell  was  converted  Into 
an  Institution  In  which  various  indus- 
tries were  carried  on  by  men  who  could 
not  obtain  employment  elsewhere.  Tbls 
London  example  was  followed  by  a 
gooil  many  other  muulclpalitlea  in  the 
full  spirit  of  modem  municipal  social- 
ism. Moreover.  Just  as  the  Labor 
party  to-day  provides  for  tbe  case  of 
I>er!(ons  afflicted  with  "a  deliberate  and 
habitual  dlslncllnstlon  to  work,"  so  did 
our  ancestont  provide  for  the  Incorrigi- 
ble Idler,  I'nder  various  statutes  va- 
gnintH  (luil  Idlers  of  either  ties  were 
liable  to  Ik-  whipped  "till  their  bodies 
be  bloody."  with  the  additional  refine- 
ment in  some  cases  of  being  bored 
through  tbe  ear.  They  might  also  be 
committed  Into  slavery  for  a  period  uf 
years,  and  if  they  ran  away  tbey  might 
be  enslaved  for  life.  When  theMe  Ren- 
tie  methods  of  persuasion  failed,  the 
Incorrigible  Idler  was  finally  dlsjKMed 
of  by  hanging. 

Home  modem  socialists  arc  food  of 
appeallne  to  the  socialistic  legislation 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  as  a  glorious  ex- 
ample for  the  statesmanship  of  to-day. 
They  forget  to  say  whether  tbey  are 
also  in  favor  of  reviving  tbe  whippings 
and  the  slavery  and  tbe  hangings  that 
were  |>art  of  the  Ellsabetban  regime. 
Nor  do  tbey  attempt  to  explain  bow  It 
bapitenetl  tbat  legislation  which  tbey 
regard  ati  so  supremely  excellent  shouht 
have  proved  so  complete  a  fnllure. 
Tbe  powers  conferred  upon  the  guar- 
dians of  tbe  i>oor  by  tbe  Act  of  1001 
have  never  t>eeu  specifically  repealed. 
Tbey  were  even  extended  so  late  as  tbe 
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year  181B.  Even  now  It  Is  doubtful 
wbetber  a  socialistic  board  of  guar- 
dians wonld  not  be  legally  entitled,  un- 
der the  Act  of  Bllzabetti,  to  raise  money 
from  tbe  parish  In  order  to  provide  a 
"conveufent  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  vool, 
thread,  Iron,  and  other  DecesBair  ware 
and  stuff  to  set  tlie  poor  on  work."  At 
any  rate  down  to  1634  the  socialists 
had 'their  chance.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  system  which  tbey  wish 
to  revive  could  legally  tx  put  Into 
operation  in  an;  parish,  and  was  put 
Into  operation  Id  many  parishes.  Yet 
everybody  knows  that  the  system  was 
an  absolute  failure.  Instead  of  dlmin- 
iBblng  poverty  It  added  to  tbe  numbers 
and  to  the  degradation  of  the  poor.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commlaslonera  of  1834  Is 
conclusive.  It  shows  that  where  the 
poor  law  was  administered  on  tlie  prin- 
ciples which  It  Is  now  proposed  to  re- 
establish, idlers  were  multiplied  and 
poverty  was  increased. 

As  even  this  long  experience  does  not 
snfflce  to  convince  some  minds,  It  is 
worth  while  briefly  to  describe  tbe  luuln 
features  of  a  more  modem  exi>eriment. 
Barly  In  the  year  1S4S  n  revolution 
took  place  in  France.  The  kmg 
was  expelled  and  a  republican  govern- 
ment was  established.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment was  Inspired  by  socialistic 
theories  and  was  completely  dominated 
by  the  working-  classes  of  Paris.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Glovem- 
ment  whs  to  decree  the  right  to  work 
which  our  EngllBh  soclallata  aL\ty  years 
later  are  now  shouting  for  ns  a  new 
thing.  The  text  ot  the  decri-c  is  iis 
follows: — 

Le  Gouvemement  provleoire  de  la  Kfi- 
putdlqne  trancalse  s'engage  &  garantlr 
I'exiBtence  de  I'ouvrler  par  le  travail. 
II  s'engage  &  garantlr  dn  travail  &  tons 
les  dtoyens.  (Decree  of  February  25, 
1818.) 

On  the  next  day.  Feb.  26,  the  Govcm- 


ment  proceeded  to  decree  the  "Immedi- 
ate estabtlehmeat  of  national  wotk- 
shops  (aUUera  notioaoiw)."  It  was 
easier  to  make  this  decree  than  to 
i:Brry  it  out.  But  a  happy  accident  oc- 
curred. A  young  man  named  Emtle 
Thomas,  armed  with  a  tetter  of  Intro- 
duction, called  on  March  3  on  tbe  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  and  offered  to  or- 
ganize tbe  unemployed  In  accordance 
with  the  Ideas  of  Saint  Simon.  He 
hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Central  School  of  Engineering,  to  main- 
tain order  amoag  the  men,  especially 
by  employing  moral  Influence.  His 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  Ministry 
with  effusive  gratitude.  A  dlaused 
building  In  the  Pare  Monceaux,  which 
had  been  part  of  a  royal  villa,  was  as- 
signed to  him  for  his  headquarters. 
Here  H.  Thomas  and  his  motber  catib- 
llshed  tbelr  private  m^noirc  m  some  up- 
per rooms;  accommodation  being  also 
provided  for  tbe  principal  ofllclaia. 
The  rest  of  the  building  was  left  tree 
for  the  work  of  brigading  the  unem- 
ployed. No  time  was  wasted.  On 
March  S,  two  days  after  his  first  Inter- 
view with  the  Ministry,  M.  Thomas 
summoned  a  conference  of  tbe  mayors 
of  the  different  districts  of  Paris  and 
expounded  his  scheme.  He  promised 
to  be  ready  on  March  9  to  enrol  a  first 
batch  of  3000  men  from  one  of  the 
most  distressed  districts,  the  other  dU<- 
trlcts  to  follow  In  dally  sequence.  On 
March  8  he  gathered  together  tbe  pu- 
pils of  the  Central  School  of  Engineer- 
ing at  the  Pare  Mongeaux  and  ex- 
plained tb^  duties  to  them.  "I  found 
them,"  he  says,  "filled  with  seal  and 
animated  with  the  best  Intentions." 
The  next  morning  the  enrolment  ot 
the  first  3000  men  began.  The  unit  of 
organization  was  tbe  squad  of  eleven 
men  under  a  "chief";  next  came  the 
brigade  of  five  squads  under  a  "briga- 
dier," and  BO  on.  The  rates  of  pay 
were  not  high.  The  woriiera  rec^ved 
2  francs  on  days  of  activity  and  IH 
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franca  <mi  dt^e  of  Inactlvitf ;  tbe  equuil 
chleta  received  slightly  more,  and  tbe 
brlgftdlera  received  3  franca  a  day 
wbetber  work  was  going  on  or  not. 
The  flrat  Job  waa  to  root  up  tbe  trnnlca 
of  the  treea  that  had  been  deetroyed 
daiflitg  tbe  revolutionary  fighting  on 
tbe  bonlev&rda,  and  to  plant  new  ones. 
Tbls  onlf  required  the  labor  of  a  few 
hundred  men;  and  it  was  decided  to 
•end  the  others  on  toot  to  fetch  tools 
from  the  forts  round  Parts,  and  to 
fetch  young  trees  from  distant  narae- 
rlea.  "This  method  of  tranaiKHl,"  re- 
marks U.  Thomas,  "was  at  once  ab- 
surd and  ruinous;  but  what  did  tbe  loss 
of  a  tew  hundred  francs  matter  In 
comparliOD  with  the  terrible  example 
of  giving  a  subsidy  to  Idle  men!"  The 
next  day  an  additional  1200  men  ar- 
rived, many  of  them  bringing  personal 
recommeodatioDs  from  prominent  pol- 
ttictans  asking  that  they  ahould  be 
given  posts  as  superintendents.  The 
difflcnl^  of  finding  work  for  all  these 
meo  grew  evei?  day  more  aerioaa. 
"Each  day  I  went  to  the  Uinlatry  of 
Public  Works;  each  day  1  returned 
with  tbe  reply,  'the  engineers  have 
found  no  Jobs  yet.' " 

On  March  16  M.  Thomas  had  14,000 
men  unoccupied.  To  meet  this  seri- 
ous situation  the  government' engineers 
were  Instmcted  by  ttie  Hioistry  to  spec- 
ify works  that  were  possible,  rather 
than  works  that  were  really  uaetnl,  and 
a  number  of  schemes  of  road-maklog 
and  levelUng  were  adopted,  and  gare 
work  to  moat  of  tbe  men  already  en- 
rolled. But  freab  supplies  of  unem- 
-  pl<ved  continued  to  arrive,  and  even 
at  this  early  stage  it  was  discovered 
ttat  many  of  tbe  men  were  not  paa- 
■looateiy  eager  for  work.  They  pre- 
tmed  to  draw  1%  francs  a  day  for 
inactivity,  rather  than  2  francs  for  do- 
ing more  or  less  bard  work.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  tbe  inactivity  pay  was 
reduced  to  1  franc,  but  still  tbe  num- 
bers continued  to  grow.    Indeed  so  lax 
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WHS  the  admliiistratlou  that  many  men 
came  to  draw  tlieir  1  franc  as  unem- 
ployed, and  then  quietly  went  off  to 
earn  their  living  in  thefr  ordinary  em- 
ployment. Other  men  Inscribed  tbem- 
selves  in  several  different  brigades  and 
drew  pay  from  each.  All  this  Irregu- 
larity went  on  In  spite  of  a  host  of 
clerks  and  supervisors,  who  had  been 
provided  with  posts  at  headquar- 
ters on  political  recommendation. 
Em  He  Thomas  writes  that  lie  re- 
ceived recommendations  from  all  tbe 
membeia  ot  tbe  provisional  govern- 
ment—from one  member  no  leaa  than 
700— and  also  from  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  doorkeepers.  He 
adds  that  the  oMters  nationaua  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Ministry  aa  a  drain 
for  drawing  off  the  suppurating  horde 
of  place-hunters  and  parasites.'  I^ess 
bitter  but  more  tragic  is  the  account  be 
gives  of  the  receipt  of  an  order  from 
tbe  Mhiistry  of  Public  Works  to  deal 
all  at  once  with  the  claims  of  aiz  hun- 
dred persons,  "dramatic  artists,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  designers,  bank  clerks, 
and  shop  assistants."  These  men  bad 
addressed  to  tbe  Mlnisttr  the  following 
pitiful  plea: — 

The  republic  bus  guaruutecd  work  to 
every  citizen.  We  have  none.  We 
do  not  ask  that  work  sbould  be  given 
to  us,  as  was  promised,  each  in  our 
own  occupation.  We  know  that  tills 
would  be  impossible.  But  at  least 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  bonorabiy 
earning  the  bread  we  need.  We  are 
at  tbe  end  of  our  resources,  and  tbe 
municipal  authorities  refuse  to  give  us 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  atelUrt  nc- 
titmavx  because  we  wenr  the  clothes  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  and 
not  the  dress  of  workmen.  Ket  we  are 
worthy  of  pity  aa  well  as  tbey. 

1  '>  L'sdmlolatntUnC'l''"  »teUen  nmtlimaai 
itali  darenne  pour  ohscoQ  <]•  oea  messleun> 
at  paavDtr  nne  sorte  d'axatolra  par  oa  lis 
SooQlaiant  salt  Im  protdgte  de  laon  amis. 
■olt  lea  •olllolMan  et  lea  coaraura  de  placev. 
paraaltai  luirttablaa,"  ato.  {"Hlatoira  rlea 
AtoUari  MaUonaax."  by  Emlle  Tbomas,  p.  en.> 
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U.  ThotDBB  promptly  took  on  tbe  wbole 
ot  the  600  and  employed  them  to  act 
M  Inspectors  of  pay-sheets,  and  to 
vtolt  the  ordinary  workmen  la  their 
homes  and  report  oa  their  "physical 
and  moral  condition." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  only  a 
few  attempts,  and  those  only  affecting 
a  very  BmaJ]  numt)er  of  men,  were 
made  by  M.  Thomas  to  organlEe  any 
IndDStry  other  than  road-making,  level- 
llng,  and  unskilled  work  of  that  char- 
acter. On  tbe  other  band,  M.  Iionis. 
Blanc  obtained  the  permission  of  tbe 
Qovemment,  t»  orgnnlze,  partly  on  co- 
(qterative,  partly  on  socialist  princi- 
ples, a  workshop  for  the  supply  of 
clothes  and  saddlery  to  the  army. 
Some  workshops  for  woraeu  were  also 
started,  and  one  or  two  other  stray  ex- 
perlmeatB  were  uiiide.  Tbe  taxpayer 
bore  tbe  cost  of  nit  these  enterprises, 
and  moat  of  them  disappeared  In  the 
general  crash  that  brought  the  ateliers 
natbrnaax  to  an  end. 

As  above  stated.  It  was  on  March  9 
that  the  enrolment  at  the  ateUert  na- 
tUinttux  began  with  3000  men.  By  tbe 
end  of  April  this  number  liad  risen  to 
over  100,000.  and  most  of  the  men  liad 
censed  to  make  even  a  pretence  of 
working.  Early  in  Hay  one  of  the 
Htntsters  delivered  an  oration  to  these 
"national  workmen,"  and  ventured  to 
refer  to  the  duty  of  working.  Tbe  re- 
mark was  received  with  murmurs  of 
disapproval.  Meanwhile  the  flnanclai 
situation  was  growing  every  day  more 
serious.  The  provisional  government 
had  been  replaced  by  a  National  As- 
st'inbiy  regularly  elected  by  the  whole 
of  France.  The  necessity  of  finding 
the  money  for  tbe  ateUera  nationaux  fell 
upon  the  Assembly,  and  every  addi- 
tional million  franca  demanded  met 
with  Increased  protests  fi-om  the  de|)- 
utles.  These  national  workshops,  or 
^ngs  of  national  workmen,  had  been 
In  exUtence  barely  two  months,  and 
iilready  they  were  recognlzmt  ns  a  dan- 


gerous drain  ui>on  tlie  Btrengtb  o(  the 
nation.  M.  Emlle  Thomas,  tbe  enthn- 
slastlc  organiser  of  tbe  scheme,  did  tdm 
best:  be  seems  to  have  acted  boaeatly. 
and  he  certainly  preacbed  honesty  to 
others.  At  tbe  same  time  be  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  utllislag 
the  great  army  of  men  whom  tie  con- 
trolled as  an  inetrament  with  which 
to  threaten  the  Government.  At  last 
the  situation  ttecame  intolerable,  and 
on  May  26  he  was  craftily  kidnapped, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  and  sent 
under  police  escort  to  Bordeaux.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  substitute' piece  work  for  day- 
work,  and  also  to  send  back  (o  the 
provinces  the  men  who  bad  ponred  Into 
Paris  to'  enjoy  the  subsidised  Idle- 
ness provided  in  the  utHlera  natlonmw. 
On  June  22  an  order  was  Issued  that 
all  the  national  workmen  between  17 
and  25  were  to  enlist  la  the  army,  and 
that  If  they  failed  to  <lo  so  they  woatd 
cease  to  be  entitled  to  maintenance 
A  large  number  of  the  rest  of  tlie'  men 
were  ordered  to  enrol  Uiemselves  lOr 
work  In  the  country.  An  Insnrrectloa 
instantly  broke  out,  barricades  wera 
erected,  aod  for  three  days  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  Government  or  the 
unemployed  would  win.  It  was  aoif 
on  the  foifcth  day  that  General  Cavala- 
□BC  was  able  to  report  that  "order  had 
trlumplie)!  over  anarchy."  Some  3000 
persons  were  killed  in  the  fighting,  on 
one  side  or  tbe  other,  and  3376  biBUi^ 
gents  were  arrested  and  transported  to 
Algeria.  That  was  the  end  of  tbo 
"right  to  work"  under  the  French  Eo- 
pnblic  of  184S.  In  the  words  ot  Levas- 
seur.  "Jamais  insurrection  parlslenna 
n'avnlt  Jusqoe-Ijl  fait  verser  taut  de 
sang  et  cans6  taut  de  deuils." 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  famous  de- 
cree of  February  25  eatablisblng  tbe 
"right  to  work"  was  not  a  Oovemnwnt 
chosen  by  the  people.  It  consisted  of 
R  little  group  of  socialists  who.  by  vlt^ 
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tue  of  UD  uuexpe<.'te<ll}-  ttucoesaful 
Htreet  riot,  bad  been  nble  to  seise  hu- 
I>reme  pow».  Tbey  bad  for  at  leaat 
(wo  uonttaB  tbe  wbole  uiacbioery  of 
tbe  OoverniDetit  of  France  at  tbeir 
i-omtnand,  and  tb^  failed  miserably. 

l.et  as  turo  to  onotber  nation  where 
a  similar  disaster  was  bapplly  pre- 
vented by  constltutlouul  uieanB.  lu 
ttur  year  1693  tbe  Swiss  soclallBtH  put 
forward  a  proposal  for  tbe  passliiK  of  a 
federal  law  wblcb  would  guarantee  snf- 
tlclently  paid  labor  to  every  Swiss  cltl- 
sen.  This  proposal  waa  supported  by 
S2.000  Blpiaturex,  imd  was,  In  accord- 
Buoe  wltb  tlie  excelleut  constitution  of 
Switierland,  submitted  to  a  vote  of  tbe 
whole  people.'  Tbe  voting  took  place 
In  June  1894,  and  tbe  pr<q>OBed  "rlgbt 
to  worlE"  was  neRatlved  by  30K2H1) 
rotes  to  7Ci,8S0. 

Tbe  prudence  thuH  dl^tlayed  by  tb<! 
ilemocratic  pec^le  of  Swltserland  bas 
unfortunately  not  been  repeated  In  the 
proceedlDga  of  tbe  more  aristocratic 
Oovemment  of  Qreat  Brltuln.  Under 
tbe  late  Hlnistry,  wblcb  was  lu  name 
Conservative,  an  Act  wan  jiassed 
wblch  went  perilously  near  tu  fxtuli- 
IlKblng  tlte  rlgbt  to  work.  I'nder  this 
Act  a  new  autborlty  bus  been  created 
wltb  tbe  Idea  of  providing  employment 
at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  ratepayer  tor 
tboae  who  claim  to  }w  unemployed. 
Fortunately  tbe  autbont  of  this  Aot  bad 
not  tbe  courage  to  permit  tbe  new  au- 
thority to  make  a  direct  levy  upon  tbe 
ratepayer,  but  It  can  act  Indirectly  by 
laclUng  the  twrongb  councils  to  invent 
artiftcUl  jobs  in  order  to  make  work 
for  tb^  unemployed.  Some  of  these 
bodies  bad  already  shown  that  tbey 
needed  no  sncb  Incitement.  Both  In 
tbe  metropolis  and  in  provincial  bor- 
ough a    relief    works    have    been    fre- 

'  Tha  aDbatuitiTa  olaas*  of  t 


Iowa  I  "  Dsa  IMoht  aot  aoaraloband  lohBende 
Arb«ll  Ut  Jnl«m  aabw«liertiUrs«r  xawUr- 
lalatat.  Die  QeafitmpibDDir  den  Bnndea  bat 
4lasaM    OnudMtiP    antpr   MltwIrknDK    der 
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quently  started  during  tbe  last  few 
winters,  wltb  tbe  result  tbat  tbe  money 
ot  tbe  ratepayer  has  been  wasted,  and 
the  numbw  uf  the  unemployed  bos 
been  increased.  One  Local  Uovem- 
ment  Board  Inspector  reports  ("Times." 
Nov.  22,  1005)  that  lu  tbe  prloctpul 
towns  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
tbe  conditions  under  which  relief  works 
have  been  established  "afford  every 
likelihood  of  a  stereotyped  class  of 
men  being  evolved  who  will  be  content 
to  live  on  three  days'  work  a  week." 
Another  Inspector  writes: — 

Irregular  relief  work  has  such  charms 
that  numerous  instances  tiave  been 
noted  of  men  throwing  up  regular 
wages  at  1S«.  and  IB*,  a  week  to  earn 
from  5«.  to  7»,  In  a  stone-yard. 

In  the  case  of  the  Muncheeter  and  Sal- 
ford  relief  works  It  In  reported  tbat 

Many  men  under  a  labor  test  left  their 
work  and  forfeited  the  day's  relief  In 
order  to  Join  a  procession  ot  the  unem- 
ployed. 

An  offlc'lul  from  a  coimtry  union  writes 
in  December  1005  ("Times,"  Dec.  28, 
ISOS): 

The  scum  of  England  Is  besieging  Lon- 
don In  the  hope  of  sharing  In  the 
Queen's  Unemployed  Fund.  Last  week 
our  worst  character,  who  is  known 
In  all  tbe  gaols  but  two,  and  In  many 
of  tbe  workhouses  In  England  and 
Wales,  took  bis  discharge  and  an- 
nounced bis  Intention  of  proceeding  di- 
rect to  London  to  share  In  the  great 
fund. 

As  an  example  ot  tbe  kind  of  work 
provided  by  our  sapient  municipalities, 
we  And  tbat  tbe  borough  of  Stepney. 

Eaatoaa  and  der  Oemaiailen  In  Jeder  aBg - 
llob«D  WelM  praktisoba  Geltaag  m  T«r- 
•cbaffea."  (Tba  rlsbt  to  maoleDtlr  paid  la- 
borUirnaraDtaed  toevary  Bwlia  olOaeB.  Tha 
Isderal  leKlalatDre,  la  co-operation  witli  tbe 
canlooa  and  commiiDea,  wUI  ^re  pracdoal 
effeol  to  tbiH  prlaeipie  la  erery  poaalble  way.) 
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lu  tbe  winter  of  1004-5,  abandoned  tbe 
UK  of  road-aweeplng  macblnea  and  em- 
ployed  hand  labor  Instead,  witb  tbe  re- 
sult tbst  work  wblch  should  bave  coat 
only  4861.  actnally  coat  35891. 

Thla  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme 
case,  but  Itonl;  dltrere  In  degree  from 
the  experience  of  otber  borough  conn- 
cIIb  In  London.  In  every  case  the  em- 
ployment of  the  unemployed  led  to  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money. 
The  work  was  done  less  efficiently  and 
at  greater  cost  than  It  would  have  been 
done  by  ordinary  workmen.  The  effi- 
cient workman  loot  s  Job  In  order  tbat 
room  might  be  made  tor  one  or  more 
iDefflclents.  Mr.  Humphry,  a  poor  law 
guardian  of  Paddlngton,  writer: 

I  can  speak  from  experience  of  one 
caae  of  a  vigorous  yonng  laborer  bear- 
ing a  very  good  character  who  was  dts- 
cbtrged  from  the  parks  tiecause  the 
unemployed  were  going  to  do  bis  work; 
he  told  us  that  there  were  ft^ty-alx 
more  In  the  some  position! 

Thus  the  famous  rlgbt  to  work  reeolveB 
Itself  Into  tbe  right  of  one  man  to  take 
another  man's  Job. 

Am  a  final  example  of  the  results  tbat 
enme  when  public  bodies  attempt  to 
make  work  for  the  unemployed,  take 
tbe  case  of  tbe  reclamation  works  at 
Fombrldge  undertaken  by  tbe  Central 
Unemployed  Body  for  London.  On 
Nov.  26, 1006,  In  answer  to  a  question  In 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  the  President 
of  tbe  Local  Ctovemment  Board  stated 
that  the  total  sum  estimated  to  be  ex- 
pended on  these  works  was  17,9501.; 
that  about  200  acres  of  land  were  to 
be  reclaimed:  and  that  the  value  of  the 
land  after  reclamatloa  would  be  about 
BI.  on  acre.  So  tbst  tbe  Central  Un- 
employed Body  Is  spending  nearly 
18,0001.  In  order  to  get  back  lOOOI. 

Let  UB  now  pass  from  these  examples 
of  the  fallnte  of  professedly  pracUcal 
schemes  for  making  work  for  the  un- 
employed, and  proceed  to  consider  tbe 


economic  and  moral  principles  invrtved. 
The  proposition  put  forward  by  the- 
Bi>ciallBts  is  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  work,  it  Is  an  excelleiit  proposition 
for  attracting  appluUHe,  bat  it  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  serious  conslderaUon. 
As  it  stands  the  prtqKwltion  is  mean- 
ioglesa,  for  tbe  rlgbt  to  work  la  clearly 
worth  nothing  unless  somebody  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  tbe  work  done.  What 
the  socialists  really  mean  when  tbey 
say  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  woilc  Is 
that  be  has  a  right  to  claim  wages  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  do  not  want 
his  work.  That  is  a  very  different 
proposition,  and  we  will  presently  deal 
with  It 

First,  however.  It  Is  Impwtast  to 
note  tbat  tbe  Hocla lists  themselves 
deny  that  vei-j-  right  to*  work  which 
they  profess  to  claim.  They  contend 
that  a  man  has  uo  right  to  work, 
though  be  may  t>e  anxious  to  woilt.  If 
the  coudltlouB  of  employment  are  sacb 
as  meet  wltb  their  dlsapproyal.  Engllsb 
socialists  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as 
specifically  to  claim  tbat  they  are  Justl- 
fled  lu  using  physical  force  to  prevent 
men  from  working,  although  one  of 
their  number  has  publicly  painted  out 
the  persuasive  value  of  broken  bottles. 
Continental  socialists  are  less  modest 
m  their  demands.  In  the  dtr  of  Basle 
hi  Switzerland  there  is  a  police  regu- 
lation of  long  standing  which  ver>- 
properly  prohibits  the  use  of  violence, 
threats,  or  personal  abuse  with  the  ob- 
ject of  compelling  persons  to  take  part 
In  labor  disputes  or  to  abstain  froni 
work.  During  the  summer  of  IMT  the 
socialists  of  Basle  formally  proposed 
that  this  regulation  should  be  repealed. 
Their  proposal  wns  submitted,  by 
mesns  of  the  referendum,  to  a  popular 
vote  of  all  tbe  etectom  of  the  Cllj  awl 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  mii- 
Jorlty. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  lUustratloa.  as 
well  as  from  tbe  logic  of  tbe  cose,  tbat 
when  the  socialists  demand  the  right 
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to  work  tbe  thing  tbey  ask  for  Is  not 
the  thing  they  want  Thej  aek  for 
week;  they  want  wages.  Most  of  ob 
GftD  STinpathlse  with  tbe  demand  for 
wages.  Uoet  of  us  are  wage  earners, 
dependent  for  oar  Uvlng  upon  the 
wages  we  earn.  Bat  most  of  ua  have 
long  ago  learnt  that  In  order  to  get 
wages  a  man  must  offer  worfc  which 
sometMdy  wants,  and  mnat  take  the 
troable  to  discover  that  aomebodj.  If 
he  falls  to  do  this  he  Is  not  Justined  In 
asking  Parliament  to  force  other  people 
to  pay  him  a  wage  for  doing  something 
which  the;  do  not  want  done.  PobhI- 
bi7  many  people  might  be  willing,  as 
tbej  certainly  ought  to  be  willing,  to 
glre  him  a  helping  hand.  The  dutsr  of 
the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  of  the 
fortanste  to  help  the  unfortunate,  is 
InctmctlTe  In  as  ttecanse  we  are  hu- 
man brings.  The  besats  of  the  forest 
hare  no  such  Instinct;  they  are  pitiless 
to  <Hie  another.  But  this  duty  that 
men  feel  because  they  sre  men,  Is  not 
discharged.  It  Is  not  even  recognized, 
wbea  the  State  compulsorily  takes  from 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  part  of  the 
wages  which  they  earn,  or  part  of  the 
property  which  they  possesa,  and 
hands  the  money  over  to  some  Individ- 
ual whom  they  perhaps  have  never 
seoL  There  is  no  trace  of  human 
kindliness  In  such  a  transaction  as  this. 
Tbe  whole  proceeding  Is  Impersonal 
and  mechanical.  It  cannot  possibly 
create  any  feeling  of  comradeship,  or 
of  aympathy  with  HutTerlng.  On  the 
contrary.  It  may  easily  treute  a  bitter 
sense  of  lojustice  and  wrong.  Tbere- 
fcwe,  on  moral  grounds,  there  Is  noth- 
ing whatever  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  socialist  proposal  that  people  who 
have  failed  to  And  work— Including 
those  who  have  not  looked  for  It— 
shoald  be  provided  with  wages  by  the 
Btste  at  the  expense  of  men  who  have 
been  more  persistent  or  more  fortunate. 
Bneh  a  policy,  if  carried  into  ezecatlou 
on  any  considerable  Hcnlc.  would  cer- 
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talnly  arouse  an  angry  feeling  of  re- 
sentment, and  thus  tend  to  destroy  that 
very  sense  of  human  comradeship 
which  Is  so  Important  an  eloneat  of 
social  progress. 

This  moral  mischief  wonid  be  so  se- 
rloue  that  we  should  bardly  be  Justlfled 
In  risking  It  for  any  economic  advan- 
tage however  great  When,  however, 
we  ezsmlne  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
proposed  right  to  work,  we  find  that 
this  socialist  proposal  Is  ss  nnsoand 
economically  as  it  Is  dangerons  mor- 
ally. If  every  man  knew  that  when 
be  was  ont  of  work  he  had  only  to 
preaent  himself  at  some  government 
depot,  and  that  he  would  there  obtain 
a  definite  wage  In  return  for  some  ou- 
deflned  work,  a  large  number  of  men 
would  abandon  their  preaeat  occnpa- 
tlmu  for  the  sake  of  a  softer  Job. 

That,  Indeed,  Is  psrt  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Socialist  party.  Tbej- 
have  a  belief  that  by  making  soft  Jobs 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense  they  can  Im- 
prove the  general  condition  of  the 
wage-earning  classes.  The  fallacy 
arises  from  neglecting  to  ask  what  the 
taxpayer  would  have  done  with  bla 
money  If  be  had  not  been  compelled 
to  give  It  up  to  the  Gk>vemmeat  to  pay 
for  these  soft  Jobs.  Of  necessity  he 
would  have  spent  It.  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, In  paying  wages.  When  a  lady 
buys  a  hat  she  la,  In  effect,  paying:  the 
wages,  not  only  of  tbe  workglrl  who 
made  the  hat,  bat  also  of  tbe  operative 
who  wove  the  ribbons  or  plaited  the 
strsw,  and  of  tbe  sailors,  railway-men, 
carters,  clerks,  shop-ssststants  and 
others  wbo  by  tbeir  labor,  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  bringing  together  of  tbe 
materials  of  which  tbe  hat  ts  composed, 
and  to  Its  conveyance  to  the  final  pnr- 
chaser.  All  these  petsons  are  ulti- 
mately dependent  for  their  wages — or 
to  be  strictly  acconte,  for  a  propor- 
tional part  of  tbeir  wages— apon  the 
lady  who  buys  the  hat.  It  may  be 
that  some  ladles  liuy  too  many  hats. 
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Tbat  Is  a  miMral  question  upon  wblcb  n 
few  words  maj  presently  be  said.  For 
tbe  momeot  we  are  only  concerned 
witb  tbe  economic  fact  that  a  lady,  by 
buying  a  bat,  provides  payment  for  tbe 
persona  employed  In  making  tbe  bat 
and  conveying  It  to  her  bead.  Tbe 
same  eomomic  sequence  of  events  ap- 
plies to  any  money  tbat  la  saved.  By 
saving  money  a  man  transferB  bis 
power  of  spending  It  to  tbe  company  or 
drm  or  corj^oratlon  or  government  witb 
wbom  be  invests  tbe  money.  In  every 
case  tbe  money  is  spent,  and.  In  being 
spent,  provides  for  tbe  payment  of 
wages.  When,  then,  money  Is  taken 
fcom  tbe  taxpayer  by  tbe  Government 
In  order  to  provide  wages  for  tbe  un- 
employed, tbe  people  whose  wages  it 
now  provides  must  suffer. 

Tbe  position  will  be  made  clearer  by 
taking  a  simple  Illustration.  Suppose 
tbat  an  extra  tax  of  001.  a  year  Is  Im- 
posed upon  a  well-to-do  citlsen  In  order 
to  obtain  money  for  paying  wages  to 
the  unemployed,  and  suppose  that  tbe 
well-to^o  citizen  finds  tbat  the  most 
convenient  way  of  meeting  this  extra 
burden  is  to  get  rid  of  one  of  bis  gai- 
denera.  It  then  becomes  obvious  that 
tbe  sQpposed  remedy  has  done  nothing 
to  remove  the  evil  of  unemployment. 
One  tmemployed  man  has  been  brought 
Into  emph^ment,  one  gardener  bas 
been  tbrown  out  of  employment. 

Tbat  Is  what  always  happens,  and  al- 
ways must  happen.  Every  penny  of 
public  money  raised  by  taxation  comes 
out  of  private  pockets,  and  therefore 
every  class  ot  public  expenditure  Is 
accompanied  by  a  minus  of  private  ex- 
paulltnre.  At  tbe  very  beat,  govern- 
ment expenditure,  wbetber  tor  tbe  ben- 
eQt  of  tbe  nneo&pli^ed  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  only  shifts  employment  It 
takes  away  work  from  the  persons  who 
would  have  been  employed  by  private 
Indlvidnals  and  gives  work  to  tbe  per- 
sons selected  for  Htate  employment. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  this  transfer- 


ence of  employment  is  necessary.  It 
is  necessary  that  some  men  sbould  be 
derived  of  work  as  laborers  or  gar- 
deners or  grooms  In  order  tbat  they  or 
other  men  may  be  employed  as  soldiers 
or  sailors  or  policemen.  It  is  neces- 
sary tbat  cotton-epjnners  and  iron- 
smelters,  bootmakers  and  barbers, 
should  often  be  short  of  woric  in  order 
that  money  may  be  found  to  pay  tbe 
salaries  of  bis  Majesty's  Judges  and  of 
a  limited  number  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  government  clerks.  Until  tbe  an- 
archist millennium  arrives  these  gov- 
ernment employes  are  necessary  to  ke^ 
tbe  social  machine  In  working  order. 
Without  them  tbe  economic  structure 
of  society — bad  though  it  may  be — 
would  be  dissolved  Into  a  worse  chaos. 
But  government  employes,  whatever 
their  rank,  and  whatever  tbe  excuse 
for  employing  them,  must  Justify  their 
expenditure  by  the  work  they  do.  Un- 
less this  government  work  Is  more  val- 
uable to  tbe  nation  than  the  work  done 
by  tbe  persons  thrown  out  of  private 
employment  there  Is  no  net  gain.  An 
nnemployed  man  who  is  set  to  do  use- 
less work  as  an  excuse  for  paying  him 
wages  Is  a  mere  drag  upon  tlie  wealth 
of  the  nation.  Economically  it  Is  far 
better  that  the  money  required  for  bis 
wage  should  remain  with  the  taxpayers 
to  be  spent  by  them,  let  us  assume,  in 
paying  for  the  work  of  an  additional 
boot-black.  In  each  case  the  naUoo 
has  to  keep  a  man  and  to  provide  him 
with  food  and  clothing  and  house-room, 
but  In  the  case  of  an  unempioyed  man 
who  Is  only  playing  at  work  the  nation 
gets  back  nothing;  In  tbe  case  of  tbe 
boot-black  it  gets  back  cleaned  and  pol- 
ished boots. 

Tbe  sole  test  then  Is  tbe  test  ot 
utility.  Does  tbe  ostlon  want  the  new 
work,  on  which  it  Is  proposed  to  em- 
ploy tbe  unemployed,  as  much  as  It 
wants  tbe  old  work  now  being  done  by 
persons  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment when  tbe  taxpayer  Is  called 
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u|)oii  to  puy  for  the  uew  work!  Only 
•me  ausn-er  Is  possible  to  tbat  quea- 
tlou.  If  the  nation  really  wanted  tbis 
new  work  done,  we  sbonid  set  about 
doing  It  without  regard  to  the  problem 
of  employment.  We  do  not  engage 
postmen  in  order  to  provide  wages  for 
the  unemployed.  We  eugage  them  be- 
cause we  want  our  letters  carried.  In 
ibe  same  way  If  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  It  was  desirable  to  plant 
forests  on  the  moors  of  Scotland  or 
Yorkatalre  we  should  set  about  tbat 
bnslneaa  with  the  sole  Idea  of  doing 
the  work  as  efficiently  and  as  econom- 
ically as  poaalble.  We  should  get  to- 
gether the  workmen  best  suited  to  the 
Job,  and  give  tbem,  as  far  as  possible, 
permanent  bllletB.  Their  employment 
on  this  work  would  make  no  dlfterence 
to  the  present  unemployed  problem. 
The  trees  that  It  is  iiroiHwed  to  plant 
iijion  Scotch  moora  wilt  give  back  no 
return  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the 
meantime  the  men  employed  tn  plant- 
ing and  tending  tbem  can  only  be  paid 
with  money  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  used  to  pay  the  wages  of 
other  persons.  Consequently,  there  Ix 
no  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  present 
(■m  ploy  men  t.  One  man  has  been 
thrown  out  of  work  and  nuotber 
man  brought  Into  work.  In  u  word, 
we  cannot  create  additional  employ- 
ment aniess  sImultaneouBlj  we  create 
additional  wealth  with  which  to  pay 
for  It. 

This  proposition  Is  bo  Imirartant  ttant 
It  la  well  to  enlarge  npou  It.  By  em- 
ployment la  clearly  meant  paid  em- 
ployment. Nobody  would  stir  up  a  i>o- 
Iltica)  agitation  to  secure  the  privilege 
of  working  without  pay.  What  then 
is  pay?  In  the  first  instance  pay  la 
made  In  money,  t>ut  the  money  In 
promptly  converted  Into  the  things  and 
services  the  workman  wants  for  bis 
own  life  and  the  life  of  his  family— 
bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  coats  and 
ohtrte  and  stockings,  chnlrx  tind  tahlea. 
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saucepans  and  llre-gratea,  timber  for 
flooring,  and  tllea  for  a  roof.  With- 
out these  things  he  cuunot  live;  Uiese 
and  similar  commovlltles  and  conven- 
iences are  the  things  he  works  for. 
They  nre  bin  pny.  At  once,  then,  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  cannot  Increase 
the  sum  total  of  paid  cm|>Ioyment,  un- 
less we  also  Increuse  tbe  volume  of 
commodities  and  convenieuceB  which 
all  men'waut.  None  oftbe  proposed 
schemes  for  State  employment  for  tbe 
unemployed  do  this.  Tbey  are  all  de- 
signed, not  to  produce  things  that 
Homebody  wnuts,  but  to  provide  an  ex- 
cuse for  paying  wages  to  people  who 
cannot  find  work.  In  every  case  the 
work  la  made  for  tbe  soke  of  the  work- 
man, and  tbat  very  fact  Implies  that 
the  work  is  not  wanted  for  Its  own 
pake.  It  Is  therefore  less  valuable  to 
tlie  nation  than  work  undertaken  for 
ordinary  commercial  or  national  mo- 
Uvea.  Tet,  In  order  that  thla  work 
uiay  be  paid  for,  the  taxpayer  la  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  pay  for  work 
that  he  wanted  done.  HIa  employee 
will  lose  their  employment.  Men  who 
were  doing  something  tbat  was  wanted 
will  cease  to  work,  in  order  tbat  oth- 
ers may  be  employed  upon  something 
that  Is  not  wanted.  Dnder  such  condi- 
tions the  production  of  deairable  thIngH, 
or  wealth,  will  be  dimisiabed;  there 
will  be  less  wealth  available  for  tbe 
payment  ,of  labor,  and  therefore  lew 
employment.  This  Is  why  schemes  of 
State  employment  for  the  anemployed 
of  necessity  intensify  tbe  verr  evil  they 
are  intended  to  remedy,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  resolutely  and  relent- 
leaaly  opposed  by  all  wliD  wish  to 
dminlsh  tbe  hideous  evil  of  unemplt^- 

We  can  only  dlmlnisb  that  evil  by 
improving  the  organliatlOD  of  Industry 
so  that  work  Is  made  less  Irtegu- 
lar,  and  by  Increasing  tbe  efficiency  of 
labor  so  that  more  wealth  Is  produced. 
In   the  case  of  seasonal  trades,   men 
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Bboald  be  encouraged  to  lenru  a  BecoBd 
trade  bo  that  tliey  may  be  able  to  work 
all  tbe  year  round.  In  the  case  of 
intermittent  work  sucb  as  dock  labor, 
it  ooglit  to  be  possible  to  organize  un- 
skilled labor  on  a  seml-mllltaiy  system 
tArongh  the  agency  of  some  labor  com- 
pany or  labor  tmst.  In  sncb  an  or- 
ganization tbe  men  would  receive  a  re- 
taining wage  08  eervanta  o(  the  labor 
company,  and  an  additional  payment 
wbea  sent  out  to  work.  Tbere  seeuu 
no  reason  why  a  company  for  tbe  sup- 
ply of  manual  labor  should  not  be  as 
commercially  succeasfnl,  and  as  na- 
tionally beneficial,  as  a  railway  com- 
pany that  supplies  transport  or  a  gas 
company  tliat  supplies  light  Uore 
generally,  we  want  to  encourage  per- 
manence fn  the  contracts  between 
woAmen  and  employers.  The  period 
of  engagement  oaglit  in  most  indus- 
trtee  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  con- 
tract of  employment  ought  always  to 
provide  for  reasonable  notice  on  either 
side  before  the  engagement  U  termi- 
nated. In  these  and  In  otber  directions 
there  Is  eaormous  scope  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  our  industrial  organiza- 
tion both  In  outline  and  In  detail;  but 
this  valuable  work  has  been  largely 
neglected,  while  moaey  and  time  have 
been  lavished  upon  charitable  and  semi- 
aodallBtlc  schemes  which  only  deal 
wltb  external  symptoms  and  leave  the 
Inward  disease  as  bad  or  worse  than 

In  addition  to  Improving  tbe  organi- 
zation of  Industry  we  must.  If  we  wish 
to  make  any  serious  progress,  incresse 
the  efficiency  of  labor.  Tbe  most  po- 
tent instrument  for  this  purpose  Is  the 
extended  use  of  machinery.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  were  bitterly  opposed 
'  to  the  extension  of  machinery,  and 
even  now  traces  of  the  old  spirit  are 
sQU  to  be  found;  but  on  the  whole  tbe 
ralne  of  machinery  to  tbe  wage  earner 
is  now  so  fully  recognized  that  it  Is 
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bardly  wortb  while  to  say  a  word  in 
explanation  of  Its  economic  dtect. 
Not  only  does  the  machine  Increase  tbe 
earning  power  of  each  Individual  work- 
man, but  by  multiplying  commodlUea 
it  lowers  tbelr  price  and  benedta  tbe 
workman  In  his  capacity  as  a  consumer 
as  well  as  In  his  capacity  as  s  pro- 

In  the  same  way  Free-trade  by 
placing  at  our  command  tbe  more 
fertile  soil  or  tbe  more  favorable 
climate  of  other  lands,  ensbles  na 
to  add  to  those  commodities  irUch 
are  the  real  wages  of  labor,  aod 
tbufl  to  increase  employment.  The 
wheat  grown  on  the  broad  and  sonny 
plains  of  Argentina  is  cbeaper  and  bet- 
ter than  the  wheat  grown  In  the  mois- 
tnre-laden  atmoepbere  of  England-  It 
yields  cheaper  and  better  bread.  But 
If  bread  be  cheaper  every  houaewlfe  In 
the  country  will  have  more  money  left 
to  spend  on  otber  things,  and  by  buy- 
ing these  other  things  she  is  giving  em- 
ployment to  British  labor  In  factory 
and  In  workshop. 

Next  In  Importance,  If  not  of  even 
greater  Importance,  Is  the  question  of 
tbe  output  of  work  by  tbe  individual 
workman.  No  one  familiar  with  tbe 
facts  will  deny  that  the  wealth  produc- 
tion of  this  country  is  very  seriously 
diminished  by  tbe  prevalence  of  the  ab- 
surd theory  that  a  man  who  works 
bard  is  keeping  snotber  man  Out  of  a 
Job.  If  this  were  tme.  then  it  would 
follow  that  the  best  way  in  whlcb  a 
workman  could  help  bis  comrades 
would  be  by  doing  no  work  at  all, 
which  leads  to  the  absurdity  that  cmi- 
stant  employment  will  be  secured  for 
everybody  when  nobody  does  any  work. 
Tbe  fallacy,  of  course,  arises  from  for- 
getfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
produced  by  the  work  of  one  man  con- 
stitutes the  wages  of  another,  and  that 
the  real  employers  of  the  working 
clssses  are.  In  the  main,  the  working 
classes  themselves.      Tbe  more  wealth 
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«ach  WBrkmaa  produL'ea  tliu  greater  la 
tbe  BDm  available  for  tbe  wagea  of 
other  workmen.  XInfortuaately  the 
abmrd  theory  above  referred  to  la  not 
only  widely  held  but  widely  acted  upon. 
llony  workmen,  when  paid  by  time, 
deliberately  make  a  role  of  doing,  not 
tbe  maximum  which  their  Htrengtb  and 
health  wonld  reasonably  permit,  but 
the  minimum  wblch  will  pass  muster 
with  tlw  foreman.  Tbe  umonnt  of 
labor  power  thus  annually  wasted  and 
lost  for  ever  la  Incalculable.  This  Im- 
portant question  may  be  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  trade  union  lead- 
ers. There  Is  no  point  on  wblcb  their 
influence  could  more  profltably  be  em- 
ployed for  the  advantage  of  the  men 
they  lead.  It  would  be  well  If  every 
trade  union  placed  at  the  head  of  Its 
rules  some  such  declaration  as  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

It  Is  tbe  dnty  of  every  member  of  this 
society  to  work  to  tbe  best  of  hie  abil- 
ity in  return  for  the  wages  be  has 
agreed  to  accept.  Any  member  who  Is 
proved  to  be  deliberately  evading  this 
obligation  will  be  expelled  from  the 
socletT. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
moral  obligation  to  work  to  the  best  of 
one's  abUlty  is  not  conflned  to  the 
wage-earning  classes.  A  clear  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  men  and  women  of  In- 
dependent means  to  do  useful  work 
however  wealthy  tbey  may  be.  By 
working  they  give  back  to  the  com- 
munity something  In  return  for  what 
they  consume,  and  to  that  extent  they 
Increase  the  wealth  available  for  the 
use  of  tbe  nation.  To  sum  up  In  a 
sentence;  the  right  to  work  which  so- 
cialists claim  does  not  exist  and  cannot 
exist;  but  the  duty  to  work  does  exist 
and  If  we  all  discharge  that  du^  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  there  will  be 
iM  lack  of  means  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  everybody. 

There  will,  however,  atltl  remain  the 


possibility  that  the  wealth  produced  so 
plentifully  may  be  spent  bo  carelessly 
that  many  members  of  tbe  community 
win  still  be  unable  to  obtain  the  requi- 
sites for  decent  human  life.  The  ques- 
tlon  of  expenditure  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  question  of 
production.  Indeed,  as  an  Immediate 
Issue,  it  Is  almost  the  most  Important, 
for  If  the  expenditure  of  all  classes 
were  wisely  directed  we  could,  even 
with  our  present  production  of  wealth, 
aecnre  an  Immense  Improvement  In  tbe 
comfort  and  well-being  of  tbe  poorer 
classes. 

There  Is  first  tbe  question  of  drink. 
No  one  familiar  with  Uie  facts  will 
deny  that  It  la  quite  a  common  thing 
tor  a  workman  who  Is  earning  2Ss.  to 
SOa.  a  week  to  spend  five  or  six  of  those 
shillings  on  drink  alone.  In  bad  cases 
tbe  proportion  of  drink  expenditure  to 
home  expenditure  Is  far  higher.  Now 
not  only  does  thia  extravagant  ex- 
penditure upon  one  Item  of  personal 
gratlflcatlOD  lower  the  standard  of 
borne  Ilfei  It  also  dlminisbes  tbe  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  workman  him- 
self. 

Betting  Is  another  habit  wblcb  is 
often  carried  to  ttuch  excess  as  to  de- 
stroy the  Industry  of  the  workman  and 
to  deprive  bis  family  of  tbe  necessaries 
of  life.  Hardly  less  serious  is  the 
waste  due  to  the  carelessness  or  the 
ignorance  of  the  housewife.  Tbose 
who  work  among  the  poor  are  c<»i- 
stanlly  reminded  that  the  waste  of 
good  food  that  dally  goes  oa  In  poor 
households  is  appalling,  and  that  tbere 
is  a  similar  waste  of  clothing  through 
Inability  or  unwillingness  to  give  what 
our  grandmotbers  were  fond  of  calling 
"a  stitch  In  time."  In  this  matter,  uq- 
fortunately,  false  economic  theories 
and  foolish  social  standards  block  the 
way  to  Improvement.  In  all  classes 
there  is  an  Idea  that  wasteful  expendi- 
ture is  "good  for  trade,"  and  that  tbe 
prevention  of  watte  savors  of  mean- 
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ness.  I'nrely  miitterul  i-xi)i-ii,lliiirc — 
for  example,  burulnK  electric  llgbt  In 
an  emptj'  rooiD  or  tbrowiag  good  food 
npon  the  dost  beap — only  destroys 
wealth,  and  tliua  dlmlnlabes  the  means 
available  for  paying  wages.  Ab  Bas- 
tlat  pointed  oat  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  when  a  window-p&ae  is  broken  a 
Job  is  Indeed  made  for  the  glasler;  but 
if  tbe  pane  had  not  been  broken  the 
Bbllllng  paid  for  Its  replacement  would 
have  been  available  for  some  other 
purpose,  aay,  to  pay  the  baker  tor  mak- 
ing a  cake,  and  the  world  would  bare 
been  a  shilling  cake  to  the  good.  The 
presoit  generation  iias  unfortunately 
forgotten  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  Its 
grandparents,  who  acted  upon  tlie 
maxim  "waste  not,  want  not";  nor  haa 
It  yet  been  educated  to  the  wider  truth 
that  all  waste  involTea  a  needless  dim- 
lantion  of  the  wealth  out  of  which 
wages  are  paid,  and  thus  reduces  tbe 
income  of  tbe  wago^eamlng  claaaes.  If 
the  waste  and  the  drink  and  the  betting 
that  daily  go  on  could  be  brought  to  an 
end,  the  improvement  effected  In  the 
condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
would  secure  far  more  than  Is  offered 
by  the  whole  budget  of  social  reforms 
which  Parliament  Is  asked  to  pro- 
Needless  to  say,  it  Is  not  the  poorer 
classes  only  who  are  to  blame  for  fool- 
ish expenditure.  At  both  ends  of  the 
social  scale  there  Is  a  wicked  waste  of 
national  wealth,  and  even  the  middle 
classes  will,  in  their  franker  moments, 
admit  that,  while  possessing  most  of 
the  virtues  of  mankind,  the;  are  not 
<iulte  perfect,  even  when  they  call 
themselves  socialists.  A  prominent  and 
prosperous  socialist,  when  recently 
challenged  with  regard  to  the  spacious- 
ness of  his  own  manner  of  living, 
seemed  to  think  that  It  was  a  sufficient 
defence  to  answer  that  he  was  enabled 
to  rob  the  commnnity  because  of  our 
Iniquitous  social  system,  which  be 
hoped   would   some  day   be   changed. 


Yet  surely  tbe  proposition  liere  linplled 
is  the  vetT  negation  of  social  morality. 
The  possession  of  wealth  means  power 
to  command  hunlau  labor.  When  we 
spend  oar  money  we  are  la  effect  or- 
dering our  fellow-creatures  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  want  done;  and  whether 
It  Is  a  wise  thing  or  a  foolish  tUng  that 
we  want,  tbe  thing  will  be  done. 
Surely,  then,  some  responsibility  rests 
npon  those  who  possess  this  Irresisti- 
ble power.  No  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  compel  a  whole  army  of  workmen 
to  spend  their  days  In  the  performance 
of  tasks  which  merely  minister  to  Us 
pleasure.  The  chance  which  has 
placed  such  power  in  his  hand  does  not 
relieve  him  of  the  duty  of  acting  as  a 
responsible  member  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, not  as  an  invsponrible  unit  In  a 
chaos  of  atoms. 

This  Is  why  it  was  caudously  hinted 
atmve  that  some  ladles  posBlbiy  q[>end 
too  much  money  on  bats.  We  shouM 
all  be  sorry  If  no  pretty  hats  were  ever 
to  be  seen;  but  we  hare  to  realise  that 
one  fashionable  hat  will  often  cost  as 
much  as  twenty  quite  reasonably 
pretty  ones  which  would  have  given 
pleasure  to  twenty  women  Instead  of 
one.  Of  course  It  is  possible  that,  a 
lady,  when  she  buys  an  expentive  hat. 
Is  thinking  more  of  tbe  pleasare  sbe 
will  give  to  others  by  displaying  a 
beautiful  object  for  tbe  public  eye  to 
rest  upon,  than  of  tbe  pleasure  sbe  will 
herself  derive  from  tbe  pride  of  pos- 
session. That  is  a  good  enough  de- 
fence, if  defence  were  needed,  for  a 
reasonable  expenditure  on  personal 
adornment,  nnd  few  men  would  be 
rash  enough  to  attempt  to  say  what  Is 
a  reasonable  scale  of  feminine  expendi- 
ture. Tbe  whole  point  Is  that  what 
we  spend  upon  ourselves  cannot  be 
spent  upon  others.  The  fact  that  we 
give  emplt^ment  by  our  petKUial  ex- 
penditure is  no  moral  defence  for  It. 
We  should  give  Just  as  much  employ- 
ment, neither  more  nor  less,  If  we  spent 


tbe  aaiue  amount  of  mouej-  ou  ulber 
people.  A  mBn  may  add  unotber  atorj' 
to  hla  owu  house,  or  be  mny  build  liuir 
a  doieu  bouses  for  ble  poorer  nelKh- 
boTB.  In  eacb  case  tbe  same  amouut 
of  bonest  employmeat  bag  been  given, 
but  In  the  one  case  be  bas  added  u 
little  bit  to  bis  owu  itersonal  aatlHrac- 
Ilon,  lu  tbe  other  cuse  he  has  conferred 
a  boon  of  tbe  utmost  value  upon  thuae 
less  fortunate  thou  hlmgelC. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  Iuih 
no  right  to  think  of  himself  In  Bpendlug 
his  money.  Tbe  whole  question  1b  one 
of  balance.  We  owe  a  duty  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  others;  we  owe  a 
dnty  to  otbers  us  well  as  to  our- 
selves. And  this  ie  the  final  reason 
wby  we  Bbonld  refuse  to  treat  the  State 
as  a  nntversal  providence,  for  If  we 
look  to  the  State  to  supply  all  our 
wants  and  discharge  all  our  duties  we 
destroy  at  one  and  tbe  anme  time  our 
capacity  for  Individual  iultlatlve  and 
our  sense  Of  moral  obligation.  If  the 
rlcb  man  Is  told  that  he  Is  to  be  taxetl 
2t.,  3».,  4t.  In  tbe  £  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed,  pensions  for  tbe  aged, 
or  food  for  other  people'R  I'bliaren, 
why  should  he  worry  to  make  good  use 
of  tbe  power  that  fortune  bas  placed 
In  bis  bands?  It  will  he  viiln  to  tell 
blm  that  be  ought  not  to  tuinauder  bis 
fortune  on  selfish  eplkemeral  pleasure, 
but  so  to  use  It  as  to  add  to  the  per- 
manent wealth  of  his  countrj'  mid  to 
tbe  baiH>lDeas  of  her  people.  Ht>  will 
oitly  reply,  "I  have  paid  my  income  tax. 
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Let  me  eat,  drink,  iiuil  U'  uieri'y  till 
January  next." 

There  is  too  much  of  this  spirit  lu 
our  midst  ut  pi-eHeui.  In-t  an  bcuiu-e 
of  making  It  unlventiil.  Nothing  ttiiit 
government  ofBclals  can  do  will  ever 
make  up  for  thu  lotis  tit  the  seuite  of 
Individual  Anty;  for  If  that  dliMijipeai-n 
the  ull-ponerful  Ktate  Itself  will  be- 
come impotent  by  the  <lt'ylug  uii  of  tbe 
humnu  souimh'h  of  Its  imwer.  ;(ut 
there  is  a  force  ihiit  will  work  ait  lung 
as  men  tire  left  five  tci  1k'  men— the 
force  of  Hyinjiatliy.  It  ht  to  tluii  force 
we  bare  to  iipiieiil.  We  have  to  urg(> 
that  those  wliu  iiii>  Htruug,  whether  lu 
body  or  In  lirain  ur  lu  purse,  shall  use 
their  strength  to  help  tbe  weak.  No 
class  is  exempt  from  this  obligation, 
which  lies  upon  rlcb  and  poor  iillk*'; 
but  the  rich  with  greater  power  have 
greater  responsibility.  Xor  In  that  r<-- 
sponslblllty  disc  barged  by  seudiug 
cheques  to  fashionable  charities.  MoMt 
rich  men  have  brains  as  well  as  cheguf- 
iKKiks.  iiud  it  Is  their  duty  to  think  out 
fur  themselves  how  they  can  beat  spend 
their  money  so  as  to  Ikenellt  their  fci- 
low-meu.  Tbey  will  doubtless  make 
blunders,  and  have  to  retrace  their 
steps.  But  the  bluiKlers  will  be  lens 
serious  and  more  curable  than  tbey 
would  be  If  the  State,  with  Its  wbole- 
sale,  mecbaulcal.  Impersonal  metliods. 
were  to  try  to  do  what  L'au  only  be  of- 
fet'tlvely  done  under  tbe  guidance  of 
individual  thought,  under  Itie  Inspira- 
tion of  human  symi>atby. 


The  little  holes  which  seamed  his 
i-ugged  Berber  face  had  given  blm  tbe 
title  of  the  Father  of  Small-pox,  which  - 
he — after  tbe  fashion  of  hlg  couutry- 
uiea,  who  take  all,  rain,  wind,  sun. 
good  and  t>ad  fortune,  wounds,  prison, 
mutilation,  even  death  Itself,  as  being 
actual  and  direct  manifest  a  tious  of  the 
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Will  Ulvlne— had  cbeertnliy  accei'ted. 
and  Iwre  as  uncomplainingly  as  be  had 
borne  the  Illness  from  which  he  took 
bis  name.  Half  Pagan,  half  Uoham- 
mednn,  utter  the  fashioa  of  the  race 
from  which  most  likely  sprang  St. 
Augustine,  although  be  thought  himseir 
a  firm  believer.  Bu  (JMri  was  employeil 
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aa  Mldlar  In  tbe  British  consulate  at 
Fes.  Dressed  In  the  Arab  clothes 
which  rarely  salt  a  Berber,  for  the  two 
races  are  as  distinct  as  are  the  Enffllsb 
and  tbe  French,  be  strove,  though 
mean  of  statare  and  appearance,  to 
look  a  Bwaggerer,  and  had  grown  the 
two  long  locks  on  either  temple  which 
are  the  outward  visible  sign  of  the  olD- 
clal  of  tbe  court.  His  pointed  fez,  and 
sword  cocked  ap  behind  In  tbe  Arab 
at7le,  gave  him  an  air  aa  of  a  monkey 
on  a  barrel  organ.  Such  was  his  out- 
ward mien,  but  those  who  knew  blm 
knew  that  be  was  brave,  staunth,  ob- 
stinate as  a  mule,  and  one  of  those 
able  to  knock  a  nail  Into  a  plank  by 
beating  on  tt  with  his  forehead,  and 
tben.  If  tbe  necessity  arose,  to  draw  It 
with  blB  teeth.  Bsbag  a  Berber,  he 
bad  the  catlike  love  of  places,  unknown 
to  Arabs,  who  for  the  most  part  live 
and  die,  as  it  were  on  a  Journey,  sleep- 
ing and  dying  on  the  road.  Their  very 
cemeteries  are  often  unenclosed,  and 
merely  set  about  with  pieces  of  rough 
stone,  through  which  run  shortcuts, 
death-traps  to  borsemen.  who,  trusttaig 
to  tbe  will  of  Allah  at  night,  cross 
them  at  highest  speed,  knowing  that 
tbooe  who  sleep  below  ttie  stones  all 
were  bold  riders  to  a  man. 

Wltbal,  Bn  Gldri  was  an  honest  and 
a  conscientious  man,  one  that  no  gold 
could  bny,  a  thing  unknown  amongst 
tbe  Arabs,  with  whom  a  key  of  gold 
opens  all  locks.  Slow-witted,  but  te- 
iinclouB  of  Ideas  when  once  they  Hl- 
teted  through  his  akull  into  his  brain, 
those  who  employed  him  knew  him  for 
a  man  to  send  upon  a  desperate  errand 
should  the  necessity  arise,  certain  that 
he  would  reach  the  place  to  whicb  tbey 
sent  blm,  or  die  upon  tbe  quest. 

Though,  as  a  Mussulman,  one  por- 
tion of  his  lite  wus  shut  from  all  man- 
kind, OS  with  all  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
a  frank  exterior  serves  as  a  water-tight 
bulkhead  between  them  and  tbe  world. 
At    times,    when    asked    about    "his 


bouse" — the  formula  employed  by  Mns- 
snlmen  when  aaklng  after  one  anotbef ■ 
families — be  would  launch  Into  detalti, 
and  say  that  "she"  was  well,  and  then, 
pull  tilmself  up  and  stammer  and  drift 
off  Into  praises  of  bla  little  boy,  who 
be  averred,  with  the  Innocent  fatuity 
of  fathers,  Mussulman  and  Christian 
alike,  waa  a  wonder. 

To  the  outward  eye,  the  marvel  was 
a  dirty  little  boy  in  a  torn  yellow  ablrt, 
barefooted  and  black-eyed,  and  with  a 
little  close-shaved  bullet-head,  on  which 
you  could  have  struck  a  match  bad  it 
not  here  and  there  been  spotted  with  a 
white  eruption,  nauseoDs  to  beboU. 
But,  for  bis  reticence  abont  bis  family 
atTalrs  he  quite  made  up  I^  his  gar- 
rulity about  a  certain  little  pacing  pony 
that  he  had  boaght  In  tbe  Alt-Ynsl 
country,  and  which  he  swore  could  go 
from  Fez  to  Tangier  In  three  days,  and 
that  so  smoothly  that  he  could  carry  In 
his  bond  a  glass  of  water  and  never 
spill  a  drop.  This  equine  paragon  waa 
a  cow-hocked  and  flddle-headed  beaat. 
of  a  light  cream  color  with  black 
points,  and  had  an  eye  bloodshot  and 
dangerous- looking,  which  did  not  In  tbe 
least  belle  bis  temper,  for  to  approach 
blm  was  to  expose  oneself  to  be  kicked 
or  bitten,  or  to  receive  a  blow  from 
his  fore  feet,  which  If  It  carried  home 
would  have  been  fatal,  for  rising  up  he 
used  to  launch  bis  feet  Into  the  air,  Juat 
as  a  bo.<cer  hits,  and  scream  with  fury. 
If  he  did  not  know  his  man.  Once 
saddled  and  the  Moorish  bit  Jammed 
home  between  his  yellow  teetb,  which 
operation  usually  entailed  tying  his  feet 
together  with  a  rope,  or  putting  on  a 
twitch,  be  tben  became  as  gentle  as  a 
sheep,  after  the  way  of  many  horses  in 
the  Enst. 

Tied  to  a  tree  or  post,  nodding  bts 
bead,  with  the  dies  clustered  In  bunches 
round  bis  eyes,  tbe  high  red  Arab  sad- 
dle towering  like  a  howdah  on  his  back, 
he  looked  fltted  for  nothing  but  to  draw 
water  from  a  well.    Yet  when  bis  mas- 


ur  got  apoD  bla  back,  wblcb  feat  be 
executed  IndlDerently  from  either  side, 
bohUng  hla  gun,  fall  five  feet  long,  en- 
<rioMd  la  a  red  ease,  and  drove  the 
edge  of  the  sharp  Arab  atlrmp  Into  his 
bell7,  he  pricked  bis  long  Itqt  ears  and 
a  light  shone  tn  his  red  eye  wblcb  gave 
I  promlae  of  interior  graces  not  re- 
vealed b7  bis  exterior,  and  he  Impreaeed 
Tou  Just  as  S.  Paul  when  he  had  be- 
gun to  launch  Into  his  theme  must 
have  impressed  tlie  men  of  Athena, 
wbo  bad  despised  tbe  ugly  little  Jew. 
But,  with  defects  and  all.  be  was  the 
apple  of  Bn  Gldri'a  eye.  and  though 
he  seldom  rode  him  bat  for  powder 
plajr,  when  be  wotild  gallop  blm  about 
as  If  possessedt  wheeling  and  turning 
him  with  tbe  strong  Arab  bit  Juat  as 
a  gnll  turns  wbeellng  in  tbe  air.  It  yet 
was  bis  delight  to  tend  him  and,  above 
all,  to  talk  abont  bis  powera.  Host 
of  bis  time  tlie  horse  spent  in  a  yard, 
exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  up  to  hla 
fetlocks  in  the  mud  In  winter,  and  In 
tbe  summer  a  prey  to  flies,  and  scream- 
ing savagely  if  any  other  horse  came 
near  him,  as  lie  laid  bacb  his  ears. 

His  master  during  the  daytime  gen- 
erally sat  inside  the  doorway  of  the 
British  Consulate,  looking  at  nothing, 
now  and  then  drinking  a  cup  of  sweet 
green  tea  flavored  wltb  leaves  of  mint. 
His  duties  sometimes  took  blm  to  tbe 
post-office  or  to  some  other  consulate, 
and  now  and  then  mounted  U]>on  his 
borse,  bis  gun  in  hand,  be  rode  behind 
the  consul  Into  tbe  country  to  a  picnic, 
his  featurea  fixed  and  dulte  Impression- 
less  and  hla  bine  cloth  "Belham."  which 
It  be  had  but  been  au  Arab  would  have 
been  draped  In  graceful  folds  or  flown 
behind  htm  as  be  rode,  swathing  his 
body  like  the  clothes  which  In  more 
Christian  lands  a  monkey  weara  n|>on 
an  organ  when  It  flops  up  and  down 
as  the  Italian  turns  tbe  handle  wblcb 
crlnds  tbe  music  out. 

Never  in  all  his  time  of  service, 
wblcb  had  extended  over  years,  bad  be 
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been  sick  or  sorry,  or  been  away  upon 
u  nollday,  so  that  one  morning  when 
he  appeared,  expressionless  as  usual,  to 
ask  permission  to  be  absent  for  a  week 
to  go  to  Tangier,  be  got  It  willingly. 
Thanking  tbe  consul  in  tbe  unceremoDl- 
oue  way  a  man  returns  his  thanks  in 
countries  like  Morocco — where,  If  per- 
mission is  not  given  at  once,  tbe  man 
wbo  asks  usually  takes  it  on  himself 
to  grant  it — he  said,  as  If  tbe  tbiug  had 
happened  to  another,  "Hy  son  is  dead; 
little  Hamido  whom  yon  knew.  I  want 
to  bury  blm  amongst  my  people,  after 
the  fashion  of  my  folk."  Without  a 
word  abont  tbe  will  of  Allah,  whlcli, 
tiad  be  been  an  Arab,  he  would  have 
quoted  gravely,  partly  to  show  bis  taltb 
and  partly  to  conceal  Ms  grief,  be 
turned  and  left  tbe  room.  What  passed 
that  afternoon  In  tbe  mystertous  Inte- 
rior of  bis  house  only  himself  could 
tell.  Early  next  momiag.  Just  as  tbe 
furtive  streaks  of  red  which  split  tbe 
sky  into  a  sort  of  pattern  had  appeared, 
about  an  hour  before  the  dawn,  tbe 
sleepy  gatewards  In  tbe  dark  passage 
under  tbe  maBslve  arcbway  of  tbe  Bab- 
ei-Gizeb  received  bis  salutation  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  town. 

Mounted  upon  his  pacing  nag,  bis 
gun  beneath  bis  tbigh,  nnd  balancing  a 
little  bundle  wrapped  In  white  raga 
upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he 
twitched  bis  bridle,  and  making  tbe 
pony  toss  bis  bead,  and  change  his  feet 
twice  or  tbrlce  bnrrledly  before  he  fell 
into  his  pace,  struck  Into  the  road. 

The  crenellated  walls  of  Fez,  flanked 
here  and  there  by  towers,  on  which 
stood  storks  asleep  upon  one  leg  or 
flapping  la  Illy  as  tbe  dawn  slowly 
crept  across  the  sky,  ran  on  the  right, 
and  on  tbe  left  a  vast  flat  plain,  dotted 
wltb  tents  which  sprang  like  mush- 
rooms from  the  sandy  soil,  extended 
to  a  range  of  bills,  now  wreathed  in 
mist  through  which  the  scattered 
houses  Just  appeared,  ghostly  and 
white,    and    dripping    with    the    dew. 
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Wbea  he  bad  pasited  beyuud  tlie  nulls 
tie  turned,  and,  looking  buck  ut  Fez. 
saw  It  rise  from  the  saudy  IioIIuwh 
where  it  lies,  traosforroed  nud  Klurioun, 
daazllnglr  white  as  is  a  water-ltl.v,  xl- 
leDt  and  ghostly  lu  the  early  uiomliig 
ulr.  with  every  marking  on  the  houHen 
and  the  mosQuea  so  clear  and  well  df- 
Bned  that  it  appeared  that  he  could 
touch  them  with  Ida  hand.  Klsiug  a 
little  In  the  saddle,  he  settled  all  Lis 
clothes,  and  pretised  the  atirrup  lu  hlH 
puuy's  footflteiiB  deadened  In  the  suuil. 
struck  into  a  pace  between  a  trot  aud 
canter,  swaying  bis  rider  to  and  fro, 
Just  like  a  camel,  as  he  shuffled  through 
tiie  sand. 

Mumed  iu  hta  white  halk.  which 
swathed  tiim  like  a  mummy,  silent  and 
sorrowful,  lieBrlng  his  little  dusky  bun- 
dle balancing  between  his  tx>dy  and 
the  pommel  of  his  high  red  saddle,  the 
pony's  footsteps  deadened  In  the  sand. 
Bu  Oldri  passed  so  quietly  throui;h  the 
now  sunlit  plain,  that  he  appeared  like 
death  on  his  pale  horse,  prowilug  rouuti 
stealthily  to  mark  his  sheep.  All  day 
he  paced  along.  Jerking  his  pony's 
moutb  occaalonally  after  the  Arab  fash- 
ion, maklug  the  bridle  ring  against  his 
teeth  when  the  beaat  broke  bis  pace  or 
seemed  to  weary,  and  with  hla  stliTup 
pressed  Into  Its  aide.  He  passed  tbe 
great  red  hill,  traversing  first  the  aaiidy 
lanes,  hedged  on  both  sides  with  aloes, 
and  then  the  wood  of  oitves,  till  he 
stood  on  the  ridge,  from  which  Fex 
looks  like  a  mere  blotch  of  dazstlug 
whiteness  floating  tu  the  air.  The 
noonday  heat  caught  him  close  to  a 
brick-arched  well,  beside  wblch  springs 
a  palm-tree,  with  Its  roots  In  water  aud 
Ita  head  In  flre. 

Lighting  down  carefully  as  must  a 
man  who  wears  voluminous  clothes  aud 
keeps  his  slippers  on  by  a  perpetual 
contraction  of  the  feet,  he  led  hla  horse 
into  the  shade,  balancing  carefully  the 
precious  bundle  on  the  saddle  with  his 
other  hand.       Then  laying  It  upon  a 


Btoite  be  palled  his  hurse  towards  lf.ai 
sharply  by  tbe  tall  to  see  if  It  stood 
Hrm  «ud  bad  uot  felt  the  dve  hours' 
steady  work  upou  tlie  rood. 

Loosenlug  the  girths,  be  put  the  boli- 
blea  ou  Its  fuet  nud  lei  It  browse  upou 
the  scanty  gratis  which  grew  about  the 
ivell.  Then  sitting  down  he  ate  a 
piece  of  browu  und  gritty  bread,  mols- 
ttulng  hla  thumb  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs,  not  ou  account  of  hunger,  but 
from  the  sacred  ctaaiiicter  bread  has 
amongst  the  Moore,  who  hold  It  im- 
pious to  waste  n  particle  of  the  chief 
blessing  God  has  given  man. 

Kief,  smoked  in  a  mliinie  and  curi- 
ously shaped  pli>e,  tbe  stem  of  which 
wag  a  light  cane  about  a  foot  lu  length, 
carved  In  concentric  patterns,  threw 
him  into  that  state  of  half  contemphi- 
tlun,  half  of  dreaminess,  which  over' 
takes  all  those  who  fall  Into  the  habit, 
and  then,  rising  to  drink  a  little  water, 
be  tightened  hla  girths,  bitted  his  pony, 
aud  swinging  slowly  Into  his  taigh  sad- 
dle, leaned  back  against  tbe  cantle,  now 
and  then  stipping  one  of  hla  [eet  out 
of  the  iteavy  stirrups  tA  rub  bis  stif- 
fened kneea,  and  ouce  again  took  up 
his  march,  refreshed  by  hla  brief  bait. 

Night  overtook  him  at  tbe  H&Jaru 
Chcrlfa,  ou  the  Sebou.  where  he  en- 
tered a  sarltw,  aud.  after  looklug  to  hlx 
horse,  sat  talking  of  the  price  of  barley, 
tite  doings  of  tlie  tribes,  alwaya  either 
In  rebellion  or  ready  to  break  out.  till 
the  food  was  ready,  aud  after  eating 
heartily  of  the  wbea  ten  porridge, 
kuowu  as  cuuscouBod,  ttirew  down 
more  barley  for  his  horse  upon  a  sad- 
dleclotb,  and  lying  down  close  to  him. 
fell  Into  the  broken  aleep  usual  to 
horsemen  on  a  solitary  ride.  During 
the  night  be  woke  occasionally,  aod 
watched  his  horse  munching  his  corn, 
and  later  standing  steeping,  resting  a 
leg,  and  with  one  ear  laid  back  upon 
his  neck. 

Long  before  daylight  he  bad  saddled 
up,  aud  Joined  a  camvou  to  cross  the 


river,  wblcb  lay  deep  down  below  the 
village,  a  mere  wblte  ribbon  In  tbe  mlat. 
Slowly  tbe  train  of  borses  and  of 
mules,  followed  by  a  long  Btrlug  of 
camels,  elltbered  and  Mumbled  down 
tbe  slope.  At  Orst  tbey  crossed  a  tract 
of  stones,  on  wblcb  grew  tamarisks, 
Rtunted  and  broken  by  tbe  browsing  of 
tbe  goats,  tben  tbey  passed  several 
brancbes  of  the  stream,  and  lastly  en- 
tered tbe  main  cbnnnel,  wblcb.  gray  and 
cold,  brawled  through  the  ntones.  afford- 
ing a  precarious  footing  for  tbe  beasts. 

I'resBlng  In  front.  Bu  Gldri  passe<1 
tile  river  with  tbe  water  to  bis  saddle 
skirts,  tbe  current  edging  bis  borse 
sideways,  until  be  reached  tbe  bank. 
Tbe  pony  scaled  It  like  a  cat,  uud  xliook 
tbe  water  off  blm  like  u  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  as  bis  rider  turned  to  see  the 
otbers  cross,  tbe  dawn  JuHt  lit  up  tbe 
enclrclli^  bills,  making  the  tops  float 
lu  the  mist,  mysterious,  nnd  looking 
like  extinct  volcanoes  in  tbe  moon.  It 
fell  upon  tbe  rock  from  which  the 
crossing  takes  Its  name,  of  BAJara 
L'hertfa.  and  showed  It  standing  gaunt. 
II  Datura)  ob^lisque  upon  Its  plain,  n 
palm  tree  growing  at  Its  luise.  and 
giving  It  an  air  as  of  a  temple,  raise^l 
by  nature  to  some  strange  deity,  never 
known  to  man. 

Leaving  tbe  (-aravan,  Bu  Uidrl 
pushed  on  over  tbe  stony  plain,  cross- 
ing tbe  Ardatz  and  tbe  Wergha.  high 
up  In  tbeir  course,  where  tbey  present 
un  influlty  of  little  streams,  meander- 
ing through  sheets  of  pebbles,  and 
came  by  noonday  with  bis  borse  stili 
fall  of  strengtb,  to  where  u  stream 
Juat  Issues  from  a  ruined  Roman  wall. 
Flsb  played  about  tbe  entrance  of  the 
pool,  and,  as  tbe  shadow  of  the  horse- 
man fell  upon  tbe  water,  darted  into 
tbe  dark  recesses  of  the  arch.  Here 
be  passed  tbe  hottest  hours,  waiting  for 
when  tbe  sun.  the  enemy  of  man  in 
Africa,  should  fall  a  little — and  once 
again  gashed  on. 

The  beat   rose  from   tiic   Btonei  iis 
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from  a  Ume-klln  heated  to  ita  e\trem- 
est  point,  and  with  his  head  bowed  In 
bis  balk  be  still  pushed  onwards,  tbe 
sweat  dripping  from  off  bis  horse's 
belly,  and  drying  white  and  saltish  on 
his  coat.  At  times  Bu  Gldrl  crooned 
a  hlgb-pitcbed  Berber  song,  but  always 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  horizon, 
juat  as  a  sailor  scans  tbe  sea,  observ- 
ing nothing  near  him,  but  on  tbe  watch 
for  anything  unusual  on  the  limit  of 
bis  view.  The  settbig  sun  saw  him 
Juat  passing  down  tbe  steep  red  track, 
from  where,  amongst  the  orange  gar- 
dens, Alcftzar  just  appears  set  In  Its 
woods  and  cultivated  grounds,  a  league 
or  two  away.  Fear  fell  upon  him  that 
be  should  And  tbe  gates  all  closed 
against  him.  for  be  knew  that  raiding 
muuotalneerH  from  Glbel  Karsar  and 
the  adjoining  bills  made  the  outdklrts 
of  tbe  town  dangerous  at  night  to 
blm  who  slee[)H  alone.  So  be  pressed 
on.  after  a  good  look  at  bis  horse,  and 
after  feeling  him  sharply  In  the  mouth, 
to  try  bis  spirit  with  the  fixed  locdc 
and  constant  sbogglng  of  tbe  feet, 
which  come  upon  a  horseman,  nil  un- 
known to  blni.  towards  the  evening  of 
a  long  march,  when  there  Is  still  a  mile 
or  two  to  do  l>efore  the  sun  has  set. 

Nobly  the  iiacing  pony  answered  to 
his  call,  switching  bis  scraggy  tall,  and 
scurrying  along  tbe  road  so  smoothly 
that  the  little  bundle  scarcely  moved. 
Just  kept  in  place  by  a  light  pressure 
of  tbe  rider's  band.  Se  reached  the 
Koos.  wbicb  runs  between  blgh  hanks, 
and  where  the  ford  makes  ii  great 
borsesboe  bend,  to  avoid  tbe  fury  of 
tbe  stream.  Putting  Its  feet  together 
In  n  bunch  the  pony  slltbereil  down 
tbe  muddy  bank,  and  in  a  moment  Bn 
Gldri  found  himself  contendlns  with 
tbe  flood. 

Tbe  men  wlio  hang  about  the  ford 
to  help  tbe  iMBsera-by  and  to  point  out 
the  passage,  bad  returned  to  town, 
leaving  the  river  desolate,  gray,  foam- 
ing, and  broken  into  ranlds  here  and 
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(here,  tbe  outer  oue  of  which  was  cer- 
tain denth  to  the  unwat?  horseman 
who  essayed  to  croHB.  Carefully  flxlug 
both  his  eyes  upon  a  tree  which  atood 
out  on  the  further  bauk.  he  spurred  his 
pony  Into  tbe  deeper  water,  which  In 
the  twilight  seemed  about  to  over- 
whelm bfm  as  It  banked  op  upon  the 
weather  side,  and  Qowed  across  the 
saddle  for  a  step  or  two.  Then  sud- 
denly It  shallowed,  and  entering  tbe 
alack  water  Bu  Oldri  waded  to  the 
bank,  and,  coming  out  amongst  the 
orange  gardens  on  the  top,  set  bis 
borse  galloping,  and  did  not  stop,  till 
he  came  to  the  gate,  which  he  found 
Just  about  to  close,  and  passed  Into 
tbe  town  Just  as  tbe  call  to  evening 
prayer  rang  out  from  the  high  towers 
cased  In  dark  metallic  tiles,  which 
rise  like  Ilghthonses  from  the  flat  sea 
of  yellow  houees  and  the  thatched  ne- 
gro fants.  But  sixty  miles  were  left 
to  ride,  BO  he  slept  well,  and  rising 
early  took  his  way  across  the  black  al- 
luvial plain,  where  by  tbe  Wad  M'bas- 
sen  runs  the  long  bridge  which  marks 
the  battledeld  on  vrblcb  the  Ill-fated 
King  of  Portugal  was  slain,  although 
some  look  for  him  still  to  come  back 
and  claim  his  kingdom  sfter  three  hun- 
dred yean.  Knowing  he  now  could 
reach  his  village  In  good  time  Bu  Gldrl 
rode  along  less  anxiously,  his  poay  eat- 
ing the  road,  as  say  the  Arabs,  like 

Ttie  BatunUr  Be* tew. 


clockwork,  pacing  so  steadily  tbat  Ida 
master  never  felt  the  pace,  whk-h 
seemed  to  skim  the  surface  of  the 
ground  Just  as  a  sledge  Hies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow.  Towards  evening 
he  crossed  the  Ackbal  Hamara,  leading 
bis  horse  down  the  steep,  craggy  tTn<*k 
that  goes  down  to  the  plain.  He 
passed  Aln  Oalllsi,  and  then  In  an  hour 
more,  upon  a  little  hill,  rode  Into  tbe 
sea  breeze,  which  seemed  like  coming 
Into  paradise  after  a  day  or  two  In  hell. 
He  reached  bis  village  outside  Tan- 
gier Just  at  nightfall  and  dismounted 
at  a  house.  Almost  at  daybreak  he 
was  afoot  with  one  or  two  companions 
and  an  old  woman  whom  he  had  hired 
to  wail  bealde  the  grave.  With  hoes 
they  backed  a  bole  in  the  rough  stony 
village  cemetery,  and  quite  impassively 
Bu  Gldrl  laid  the  bundle  In  tbe  grare; 
the  woman  broke  out  Into  a  shrill,  ear- 
plerclng  lamentation,  and  the  brief 
ceremoDy  waa  at  an  end.  All  day  he 
lounged  about  Tangier  smoking  a  pipe 
or  two  of  kief,  and  drinking  tea  occa- 
sionally Just  to  show  he  waa  In  town. 
Next  morning  saw  him  on  the  mad. 
and  on  the  eighth  day  after  leaving 
Fes  the  consul,  going  to  his  oBlce. 
found  him  at  bis  post  seated  at  the 
front  door,  and  with  an  air  as  of  a  man 
who  has  performed  a  duty,  aheeplsh 
but  still  self-satlsfled,  and  a  little  black- 
ened by  the  sun. 

S.  B.  CitiMtngkame  OnOam. 


THE  WINTER  DAY 

This  little  apace  of  misty  winter  day. 
How  like  a  flash  it  goes; 
From  Its  late  rising  to  Ita  early  close. 
How  swift  it  passes  and  Is  roll^  away; 
Yet  we  can  make  It  hold 
All  new  delights  and  high  enchantments  old, 
.\nd  children's  voices,  and  their  pretty  sport, 
Tbe  keener,  being  short; 

The  while 
With  winsome  smile 
And  song  and  laugb.  In  mere  excess  of  }oy< 
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The  noley  troop  tbelr  lltUe  limbs  employ: 
And,  tboogh  the  aao,  the  pale  Rod  hazy  bud. 

Hangs  low  beyond  the  hill. 

And  the  north  wind  blows  chill. 
The;  brook  no  rest  as  o'er  the  white-rlmed  lawn  they  run. 

And  now  It  comee, 
The  breakfast-time  of  birds. 
Tbe  cboees  moment  for  the  scattered  crumbs 
And  due  entlcinc  words. 
And  soon  a  feathered  riot  Is  afoot, 
A  dnsky  welter  on  the  whitened  lawn 
Of  little  shapes  that  from  the  early  dawn 
Watched  to  be  sure  of  this  tbelr  dally  loot; 
Thruflhea,  and  blackbirds,  and  n  JoutUng  crowd 
Of  twb-tailed  purple  starllnge,  and  a  cloud 
Of  apUTOwB,  and  that  high  aristocrat 

In  red  and  brown, 

Tbe  comfortable,  fat, 
Round  robin  who  looks  down. 
HopplDg  apart,  oa  all  this  eager  noise 
And  these  too  fevered  cmmt>-deTonring  Joys. 

And  next  on  the  froien  marsh  at  ease 

We  glide  on  our  gleaming  skates, 
While  some  of  ns  cut  ottr  Q's  and  thre<^ 

And  some  of  us  cut  oar  eights; 
And  aome  of  us  scrape  and  others  scratch, 
Wblle  ever  tbe  surface  rings 
To  the  Bwlft  appeal 
Of  tbe  sharp«dgM  steel. 
And  even  a  laggard  can  fairly  match 
Tbe  pace  of  a  pair  of  wings. 
And  somebody  tries  to  make  a  loop. 
And  doesn't  he  stagger  aud  twist  and  stoop! 
He  throws  up  his  arm,  aud  tben  goes  plump 
On  the  broad  of  his  back  with  an  awful  bump. 
And  still,  wblle  tbe  skaters  are  gliding  and  tolling. 
Tbe  little  boys  keep  their  pot-a-bolllng. 

And  now  we're  home  to  our  heart's  desire. 
A  Jolly  tea  and  a  crackling  Ure, 
And  a  round  of  stories  to  close  tbe  day 
In  a  land  that's  peopled  with  elf  and  fay. 
And  It's  always  a  cboms  of  "More,  more,  more." 
Till  suddenly  aome  one  raps  the  door; 
And  then  the  very  Isst  word  Is  said. 
And  they're  up  and  away  and  off  to  bed. 
''•"•"''■  R.  C.  li^mnm. 
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ENGLAND  AND  MR  MEBEDITH. 


Tbat  tbe  eightieth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  birth  Hhould  be  regarded  as 
un  event,  la  In  Itself  a  fact  of  some  alg- 
otflcance.  Tbat  a  writer  so  "dlfflcult," 
so  long  neglected,  so  contemptuous  of 
"little  people  and  of  fools,"  should  tie 
uble  to  sell  his  novels  In  cheap  editions 
(caviare  demanded  by  the  general),  that 
even  the  small  nnmbcrs  who  admire 
biB  poetry  should  he  on  tbe  Increase, 
that  he  sboDld  be  regarded  ns  tbe  bead 
of  English  letters,  all  this  la  a  credit  to 
modem  England.  The  "materialist" 
iind  "sentimentalist"  who  alike  stand 
within  tbe  wide  range  of  Mr.  Mere- 
lUth'a  antipathy,  cannot  be  the  only 
component  parts  of  the  world  tbnt  thuH 
does  blm  honor. 

But  the  world  tbat  hu  bouom  him  Ih 
the  Englleli  world  alone.  A  slight  In- 
terest in  bis  works  iiud  )>ersanKllty  re- 
cently visible  In  French  literary  circles 
Is  merely  the  reflex  of  bis  Bngllsb  rep- 
utation. Mr.  Meredith  may  make  what 
boast  be  will  of  bis  Welsh-Irish  origin 
(and  It  Is  one  important  fact  In  his 
genius),  be  may  express  bis  distaste  for 
many  of  oar  English  ways,  be  may 
praise  foreign  nations  for  this  or  that 
bnt  foreign  nations  could  no  more  have 
produced  him  than  we  could  have  pro- 
duced Mollftre.  The  very  eccentricities 
of  bis  style  and  genius,  much  as  they 
have  Impeded  bis  popularity  In  Eng- 
land, would  have  cut  him  off  from  any 
recognition  In  the  more  academical  en- 
vironment of  French  literature.  More 
tban  this,  he  and  tbe  Inbabltanta  of  his 
novels  live  and  move  and  liave  their 
being  In  English  life,  and  If  be  were 
not  always  encom|>aBsed  by  this  re- 
sponsive atmoipbere.  his  words  would 
echo  back  to  him  off  tbe  deaf  vault  of 
the  universe.  "It  is  England  nourlsb- 
iDg,  England  protecting  him,  England 
clothing  him  In  the  honor  lie  wenrs." 
Nothing  In  fact  Is  more  biRhty  signllt- 


cant  of  what  England  stands  for  In  the 
nobler  aspects  of  modem  civlllsatlou 
than  her  production  of  this  man  and 
bis  work,  and  her  final  acceptance  of 
him  Btlll  alive  Into  the  ample  Pantheon 
of  her  great  men. 

Our  relation  to  this  child  of  the  Celts 
Is  typical  of  tbe  assimilative  power  ot 
the  rich,  deep,  various  life  of  onr  coun- 
try, tbat  Is  so  largely  hospitable  and 
tolerant  because  It  has  no  fear  of  losing 
its  fundamental  character.  Hr.  Mere- 
dith's wild  Celtic  Imagination,  the  basal 
fact  of  his  literary  power,  has  been 
tume<l  to  the  uses  of  tbe  English,  to 
show  us  our  follies  and  to  glorl^  our 
most  distinctive  virtues;  to  t^bbet  for 
us  our  own  Willougbby;  to  exhibit  In 
all  tbelr  worth  our  Vemons,  our  Roses, 
our  Janets,  and  onr  Beaucbamps;  to 
teach  our  raw  Wilfreds  and  Evans  tbe 
true  choice  of  tbe  path  between  duty 
and  egoism,  love  and  sentimentality;  to 
make  our  Engllsb  landscape  glow  with 
a  redoubled  glory  and  to  people  it  with 
our  Richards  and  Lucles;  to  make  onr 
English  days  and  nights,  dewy 
fields  and  nightlngnle-hannted  thickets, 
breathe,  as  of  old.  Into  our  English 
hearts  onr  own  fighting  faith  In  the 
goodness  of  the  world  and  tbe  value  of 
life.  Such  are  the  uses  to  which  this 
Celtic  poet  has  turned  his  gifts  of  wild 
vision  and  of  winged  words.  All  thia 
magnlflcent  Walpurgla  night  of  the  In- 
tellect and  Imagination  to  show  as 
plain  Vernon  Whltford!  All  the  won- 
der and  wealth  of  the  Hall  of  Akils  to 
turn  a  conceited  young  barber's  nephew 
Into  a  trne  man!  Surely  none  but  we 
English,  to  whom  "conduct  la  three- 
fourths  of  life,"  would  hold  such  a  con- 
clusion to  be  anything  but  lame  and 
Impotent  But. this  Celtic  EngllshiiMn 
has  made  us  feel  the  poetic  beauty  ot 
life,  not  only  on  tbe  solitary  hills  ot 
Wiiles  or  Ireland,  but  yet  more  In  the 
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heart  of  modem  civlllxetl  life — where 
there  1b  any  effort  being  made,  how- 
ever blindly,  to  live  It  arigbt.  CelUc 
poetty.  In  Its  uacontamlnated  essence, 
euch  ae  In  our  generation  we  get  It 
from  tbe  adherents  of  the  Giieltc 
Ijeagne,  Is  a  pure  rushing  stream. 
Htralght  from  the  moan  tain— yet  It 
turns  no  wheel.  Bat  the  great  flootl 
that  Mr.  Meredith  has  guided  turns  for 
the  ESnglfsb  tbe  mills  of  tbe  gods. 

IThns  with  an  Imagination  so  brill  inn  t 
a»  to  verge  sometimea  on  the  insane,  he 
preaches  truest  sanity.  And  It  Is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  he  has  ex- 
tabllsbed  w  great  u  bold  upon  ho  many 
uf  the  Bngllsh.  At  bottom,  they  suy, 
this  man  stands  for  Illuminated  com- 
mon sense,  for  all  bis  wit,  bis  odd 
style  and  his  nights  of  fancy;  so  too, 
In  spite  of  some  wild  notions,  he  standx 
for  morality  and  tbe  serious  study  of 
I'ondnct.  for  tbe  social  order,  and  for 
tbe  social  spirit.  The  need  of  such 
u  man,  among  tbe  great  men  of  our 
day,  Is  a  felt  want  Our  typical  mod- 
em writers,  when  not  antlnomian  and 
fmnhly  indivlduallat,  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  analysis,  like  Mr.  Henry 
James,  or  in  new  ideas  and  plenty  of 
them.  like  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
than  In  character  and  the  conduct  of 
life  ae  we  find  it.  (The  problem  of 
character — what  It  Is  and  how  It  is  to 
be  obtained — la  the  primary  Interest  of 
Mr.  Meredith,  and  be  Is  great  enough, 
witty  enongh,  poet  enough  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  tbe  problem  of  conduct 
without  fear  of  being  aet  down  ob  a 
prig,  in  a  generation  of  writers  ner- 
vously sensitive  to  the  charge  of  being 
"too  aerlons.'N  AtMve  all,  be  has  more 
light  to  throw  on  tbe  problem  of  con- 
duct than  had  Carlyle,  than  baa  Tol- 
stoy. There  is  an  Immense  force  In 
"Sartor"  which  renders  It  an  Insplra- 
tton  for  youth  In  trouble,  for  all  ages 
to  come;  bat  there  is  In  It  not  more 
than  a  limited  amount  of  guidance  us 
to  direction.      Tolctoy  again,  at  least 
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In  his  old  agf.  hm-iuh  to  consider  con- 
duct In  Its  uiirrowest  sense  as  four 
parts  of  life,  and  proposes  to  sacrlUcc 
ut  Its  Hhrlne  llteniture,  art,  and  tnno- 
eeut  pteusures.  ^Bnt  Mr.  Meredith 
knows  well  the  essential  place  In  any 
true  scheme  of  morality  of  thoac 

Pleasures  that  through  blood  run  sane. 
Quickening  spirit  from  tbe  brain. ) 


ThUM  Mr.  Mei-eillth  Hiikh  up  thv  old  > 
Puritan  in  us  with  tbe  modem  moralist  j 
of  a  broader  and  more  hard-thlnklngf 
acbool. 

Of  course  Mr.  Meredlthn  partlcnbir 
Judgmentii  are  not  always  tight.  Ca- 
rlntbla  Jane's  final  chiricc  takes  iiwuy 
from  the  ntlraftlveiiesH  of  her  charac- 
ter as  drawn  in  the  earlier  partM  of  tbe 
book,  and  seems  a  hardhearted  perver- 
sion of  the  author's  own  laws  of  right 
and  wrong.  Instances  might  be  multi- 
plied. But  on  tbe  whole  bis  novels 
perform  In  tbe  highest  degree  that 
function  of  "criticiniu  of  life"  for 
which  Matthew  Arnold  absurdly  looked 
in  the  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  and 
absurdly  found  lu  "Cbllde  Harold."  Of 
course,  Mr.  Meredith's  moral  does  not 
hang  like  a  tall  from  the  dog,  but  Is 
Immanent  in  tbe  psychological  analy- 
sis and  the  poetic  charm  of  the  book. 
His  novels  are  not  ethical  tracts  llku 
"Resurrection."  But  none  tbe  less  one 
reason  why  they  hare  caught  so  strong 
a  bold  on  many  people  in  England  Is 
that  they  are  n  natural  development  In 
the  straight  line  of  Bngllsb  literary  tra- 
dition, which  In  poetry  and  Action  alike 
has  always  been  profoundly  "serious." 

Unless  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  were 
great  literature,  the  views  of  life  and 
conduct  Implied  In  them  would  count 
(or  nothing.  But  tbe  world  baa  ac- 
claimed them  as  great  literature.  On 
what  is  that  Judgment  based?  Judged 
by  the  standard  of  ordinary  novels, 
tbey  fall  In  many  respects.  Tbe  plot 
Is  sometimes  rather  absurd,  and  some- 
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times  it  iB  ratber  dull.  /  Tbe  structure 
Ib  Inferior  to  tbat  ol  mauy  writers  wbo 
would  readily  acknowledge  themselves 
his  Inferfora.  \  Novels  like  "Vlttoria," 
tbat  begtn  Id  spleudor,  lose  tbemaelves 
1u  tbe  last  part  of  the  volume  In  weari- 
some sballowB  and  miseries.  Tbe  psy- 
cbologtcal  probability,  often  bo  Illumi- 
nating and  convincing,  yields  no  leas 
often  to  the  dictates  of  an  exuberant 
fancy;  In  the  art  of  sustaining  psycho- 
logical probability  tbrooghout  the  book, 
Tolstoy  Is  Immeasurably  bis  superior. 
lot  tbe  frequent  obscurities  of  style  It 
liK  unnecessary  to  speak.  Against  these 
/  plain  defects,  wtalcb  are  all  that  tbe 
'  purblind  can  see,  wbat  are  tbe  literary 
qualltlea  wMcb  have  carried  tbe  novels 
to  triumph? 

In  tbe  first  place  his  style,  whenever 
It  is  not  mined  by  its  crabbedness,  Is 
a  new  discovery  In  tbe  power  and 
beauty  of  words.  It  is  and  must  re- 
main unique.  It  can  found  so  school. 
Tbere  are  good  reasona  why  It  should 
never  be  imitated— except  In  spirit 
Bnt  at  Its  best  It  Is,  like  tbe  best  Car- 
lylese  and  the  best  of  Browning,  a  Joy 
for  ever.  In  tbe  second  place,  his  psy- 
chological Insight,  when  it  Is  not  misled 
by  his  Imaglnadon,  la  original  and  true 
bi  a  very  high  degree.     Next,  we  must 

Tbe  NaUoo. 
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take  account  of  bis  Celtic  fancy,  now 
drolly  humorous,  now  luxuriantly  im- 
aginative, playing  round  tbe  well- 
known  scenes  and  figures  and  doings 
of  Engltsb  life,  delighting  us  at  least 
as  often  and  as  much  as  It  detracts 
from  our  sense  of  tbe  probability  of 
the  tale.  But  the  chief  quality  of  all 
la  poetry;  tbe  Celtic  fancy  In  Its  less  ca- 
pricious, more  serious  and  more  exalted 
moments.  The  two  great  themes  of 
English  poetical  tradition — love  and  na- 
ture-worsbii) — receive  continual  adorn- 
ment throughout  tbe-novels  of  tbe  man 
who  wrote  "Love  in  the  Valley."  Chap- 
ters XV.,  XIX.,  XLII.  of  "Ricbard  Fev- 
erel"  would  alone  entitle  Ur.  Meredith 
to  a  place  among  the  great  prose-poets 
of  our  race.  And  this  element  Is  a 
constant  factor  throughout  his  novels. 
Poetry  Is  always  lying  m  ambush  and 
springing  out  upon  tbe  reader,  some- 
time at  most  unexpected  moments. 
More  than  this,  the  general  spirit  of  his 
whole  work,  as  he  tells  his  stories  of 
men  and  women  In  town  and  country, 
by  day  and  by  night,  fills  as  with  tbe 
sense  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  llfe- 
To  a  race  or  a  generation  of  men  who 
bad  lost  tbat  sense,  what  use  were 
there  In  art.  In  psychology,  or  In  lit- 
erature Itself? 

O.  U. 
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The  lat»  King  of  Portugal  was  a 
brave  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
He  had  tbe  tastes  and  character  that 
peculiarly  appeal  to  English  seutlment. 
Tbe  Jovial  manliness  of  his  bearing  on 
his  too  rare  and  too  brief  visits  to  these 
sbores  was  felt,  and  sincerely  felt,  far 
beyond  tbe  circles  of  the  Court.  He 
was  the  friend  not  only  of  our  King 
but  of  our  country.  He  rendwed  ue, 
soon  after  tbe  Jameson  Bald,  a  timely 
and  conspicuous  service.  The  an- 
cient ties  tbat  unite  us  to  Portugal  re- 
ceived at  his  bauds  a  fresh  confirma- 


tion and  re-enforcement.  His  Queen, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  remarked  In  his 
graceful  and  feeling  speech,  was  bom 
and  reared  In  England  and  has  always 
looked  npon  this  country  as  her  aecond 
home.  We  had  watched  King  Carlos' 
handling  of  the  political  crisis  In  Portu- 
gal with  some  misgivings  bnt  with 
more  admiration.  We  believed  him  to 
be  seeking,  without  a  thought  of  self 
BDd  by  methods  that  Imposed  npon  him 
an  almost  Intolerable  burden  al  anx- 
iety, tbe  permanent  good  of  his  people. 
For  these  reasons  the  tragedy  of  the 
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let  of  Februuiy,  from  whlcb  no  clrcnm- 
stance  was  lacking  that  could  accentn- 
ate  Its  borror,  came  borne  to  Bngltali- 
men  with  a  special  and  Intimate  i>ofK- 
naucy,  and  Parliament,  the  pulpit,  tbe 
Press,  and  the  aastadled  utterances  ol 
the  people  themselves,  have  given  am- 
ple and  genuine  expression  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  victims  of  one  of  tbe 
most  brutal  crimes  In  tiletory.  We 
have  lost  a  firm  and  loyal  ally  and 
I'ortugal  a  strong  and  devoted  ruler — 
possessions  not  easili'  replaced  In  this 
world.  The  common  loss  emphasizes 
the  mutual  twnds,  and  England  and 
Portugal  will  assuredly  date  from  tills 
appalling  catastrophe  a  closer  nniou  of 
sentiment  and  interests. 

Tbere  can,  we  take  It,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  motives  for  the  assasBlnation 
of  King  Carlos  and  his  eldest  son  are 
to  be  found  In  the  political  turmoil  of 
Portugal.  But  the  causes  of  tliat  tnr- 
moll  luve  not  been  snfflclently  probed, 
and  with  the  common  view  that  lays 
them  oliQOst  exclusively  at  tlie  door  of 
the  dictatorship  we  find  ourselves  tn 
entire  disagreement.  Tlie  fundamental 
trouble  with  Portnga),  as  with  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  with 
France,  is  that  she  is  cursed  with  n  ik>- 
lldcsl  system  tbat  has  no  correspond- 
ence with  the  nstional  InstlQcts.  No 
ona  has  yet  assessed  the  evil  which 
has  Sowed  from  Qreat  Britain's  success 
la  administering  tbe  Parllarocntary 
form  of  government.  From  about 
ITSO  to  1870  Europe  was  obsessed  with 
an  almost  maniacal  admiration  for  the 
Britlsb  Ckmstltutloa.  Tbe  most  dlrcrst' 
conutrles,  countries  wholly  illiterate, 
countries  Just  emerging  from  political 
slavery,  countries  that  had  never 
known  and  never  care  to  know  any- 
thing hut  the  direct  rulership  of  a  sin- 
gle head,  copied  or  transplanted  the 
British  system,  not  becaose  It  suited 
their  temperament,  but  simply  because 
it  was  the  mode  and  stood  for  "prog- 
ress,"   and    was   supposed   to    lie   the 
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last  word  In  the  art  and  science  of 
politics.  We  see  on  every  side  the 
miechfef  that  has  sprung  from  this  in- 
discriminate homage.  We  see  France 
desperately  trying  to  graft  the  tacit 
compromises  and  unwritten  under- 
standings of  the  Parliamentary  system 
on  to  her  natural  instinct  for  precision, 
synthetic  arrangements,  and  focused 
authority.  We  see  in  consequence 
that  the  worthiest  elements  hold  aloof 
from  politics,  that  parties  multiply  In 
nnmber  but  develop  little  sense  of  co- 
hesion or  responsibility,  tbat  the  dep- 
uty becomes  a  wholesale  dispeaser  of 
places,  that  public  expenditure  grows 
without  check,  that  offices  are  reck- 
lessly multiplied,  and  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  system  wltt 
a  centrallied  bureaucracy  combines  all 
the  defects  of  both  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  Italy  the  case  is  even  worse, 
but  nowhere  perhaps  has  the  attempt 
to  live  under  a  paper  Imitation  of  the 
Britlsb  Constitution,  from  which  the 
quickening  spirit  has  gone,  worked  to 
more  fatal  disadvantage  than  In  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

How  indeed  could  It  be  otherwise? 
Portugal  Jumped  at  a  bound  from  two 
centaries  of  political  coma  or  political 
s«Tltude  to  the  fulness  of  freedom. 
There  was  no  Intermediate  apprentice- 
ship. The  gulf  between  absolutism 
and  sdf-government  was  bridged  In  a 
day.  And  In  a  country  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  the  flrst  condition  of  democ- 
racy Is  wanting.  Constltntionallsm  on 
a  basis  of  ignorance  and  Illiteracy  Is 
nothing  hut  an  elaborate  conspiracy 
against  the  common  weal.  Profound 
and  universal  demoraliiatlcm  has  been 
Its  fmlt  in  Portngsl.  There  has  never 
been  anything  in  the  country  that  could 
be  dlgnlfled  by  the  title  of  aelf-govem- 
ment  Portogaese  politics  begin  and 
end  with  tbe  qneetion  of  spoils.  The 
parties  that  call  themselves  "Liberals" 
and  "Conservatives"  hnve  no  principles 
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whatever  except  tbe  priudple  of  utlow- 
iDg  each  other  a  reusunuble  turn  In 
office.  The  elections,  ho  far  from  be- 
ing a  test  of  public  opinion,  are  the  nul- 
lification of  It.  The  average  I'ortu- 
gaeae  rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  vote 
at  all.  If  a  man  of  education  and 
breeding,  be  looks  on  tbe  politicians 
ranch  SB  a  New  York  magwump  re- 
garde  a  Tammany  alderman.  If  u 
peasant  or  small  trader,  he  is  apt  like 
tbe  Italian  cuntadtiM,  to  tblnk  of  the 
suffrage  as  a  trick  Invented  by  the  po- 
lice to  get  blm  Into  trouble.  He  bears 
ivltb  equal  ludllfcrence  of  the  suaiien- 
Mlon  of  tbe  Conatltntlon  and  of  Its 
overthrow  by  military  force.  (Jovem- 
ment  la  a  matter  of  arrangement  and 
contract  tietween  the  Ins  and  tbe  Outs. 
No  Portngueee  Premier  haa  ever  failed 
In  bla  appeal  to  the  country,  and  ntme 
ever  will  so  Ions'  as  the  bosses  and 
wirepullers  remember  the  alphabet  of 
their  art  Constitutionalism  In  Portu- 
gal has  In  fact  never  been  anything  but 
an  organized  assault  on  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  The  country  Is  "run"  by 
u  few  thousands  of  professional  politi- 
cians who  are  "In  politics"  for  wbat 
they  can  make  out  of  it.  Meanwhile 
Industry  languishea,  the  army  and 
navy  degenerate,  education  Is  atarved. 
Justice  becomes  a  branch  of  "politics," 
tbe  national  debt  piles  up  until  repudi- 
ation la  called  In  to  lighten  its  weight, 
and  tbe  whole  country  Is  preyed  upon 
by  the  tax -gatherer  and  the  office- 
holder. 

This  la  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
situation  with  which  King  Carlos 
Itoldly  grappled.  It  is  rather.  Indeed, 
an  under-statemenl  of  the  problems 
that  beset  him.  Those  who  believe  his 
solution  to  have  been  the  wrong  one 
have  signally  failed  to  suggest  any 
other.  What  other  was  possible?  How 
van  a  nation  of  illiterates  reform  them- 


selves? In  what  way  are  cohorts  of 
carpet-baggers  to  be  persuaded  to  cease 
their  plundertngs?  Where  la  the  rem- 
edy for  a  Parliament  that  represents 
nothing  but  tbe  greed,  the  eloquence, 
and  tbe  factiousness  of  its  Indlvldnal 
members?  King  Carloa  aaw  In  a  re- 
forming dictatorship  the  one  hope  of 
escape  from  a  rigime  of  profligacy  aitd 
corruption  that  threatened  moral  an- 
archy and  financial  bankruptcy.  The 
dictator  was  found;  tbe  Parliament 
was  dissolved;  the  Constitution  was 
virtually  suspended;  and  tbe  King  and 
bla  chosen  lieutenant  set  to  work  with 
B  single-minded  intensity  on  their  cru- 
cial task.  They  accompilabed  more 
In  a  year  than  tbe  politicians  bad  ef- 
fected In  half  a  century;  and  tbe 
masses  of  the  people  sided  wttb  tbem. 
But  every  conceivable  vested  Interest 
was  against  them,  and  the  methods 
tbey  employed — the  arrests  and  de- 
portations, tbe  suppression  of  news- 
papers, the  abrogation  of  all  local  fran- 
chises — lashed  anger  into  fury.  Tbe 
King  has  paid  for  bla  valorous  cam- 
paign with  his  life;  the  Dictator  has 
retired;  and  a  Cabinet  "of  monarchical 
concentration"  Is  now  Installed.  Its 
first  steps  have  been  to  abrogate  the 
decrees  of  the  Dictator,  and  to  promise 
a  new  and  liberal  policy  on  the  lines 
of  conciliation.  Will  this  be  any  more 
successful  than  tbe  late  rigimet  For  a 
while  tbe  frensy  of  parties  may  be 
shocked  into  alliance,  but  before  long 
It  will,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  ap- 
prebeud,  reassert  Itself,  the  reforms  of 
tbe  past  year  will  be  systematically  nn- 
done,  Portugal  will  relapse  into  ber  ac- 
customed rut,  and  all  tbe  old  abneee 
will  reappear.  Tbe  attempt  to  abolish 
them  at  a  stroke  has  failed,  and  with  it 
we  fear,  one  of  tbe  most  bopefnl 
chances  of  Portuguese  progress. 
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FrBDce,  and  In  particular  L'urls,  aud 
In  a  meaeure  the  wbole  civilized  world, 
have  lost,  b7  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Richard,  a  luonnmeutal  example  of 
MiroJr  eitrre.  lu  these  days  of  bero- 
worsblp  it  Is  rare  that  the  aaiuta  come 
by  their  own.  The  admiration  whlcb 
is  due  to  Virtue  is  claimed  and  ob- 
tained by  Success.  The  little  baail  of 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the  Pure 
Life  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  Elgo- 
lam  iB  the  nnlveraal  god.  Self-abnega- 
tion is  sneered  at,  and  in  certain  caeea 
condemned  by  the  law,  as  wltueaa  the 
espnislon  of  the  sieters  from  the 
French  boapltals.  Asceticism  is  rarely 
practised,  except  as  a  form  of  yegeta- 
rlaalsm,  us  the  particular  fad  of  aome 
champion  fool  in  flannels,  as  a  training 
■hint"  to  golfers.  It  may  help  you 
to  win,  not  to  win  Eternal  Life,  but  a 
Hllver  cup.  or  a  blazer;  not  salvation, 
but  the  Orand  Prix.  Tbere  have  been 
Jockeys  who  looked  like  salute. 

The  asceticism  practised  durlog  the 
whole  of  his  priest-life  by  the  late  Car- 
dinal Richard  gave  to  bis  features  an 
air  of  ethereal  splendor  such  as  I  liave 
rarely  seen  upon  any  human  living 
face,  a  certain  mysterious  dignity 
which  la  almost  peculiar  to  the  dead, 
and  this  because  tbe  Cordlaal's  asceti- 
cism formed  part  of  the  spiritual  an 
well  aa  of  the  material  decorum  of  his 
life.  As  near  as  It  la  possible  to  Judge 
any  man,  he  was,  as  near  aa  auy  man 
may  be.  Virtue  Incarnate.  And  his 
virtue  Blione  all  tbe  more  brilliantly  lu 
tbe  darkness  of  bis  surroandlugs. 

Cardinal  Richard  was  not  only  u 
great  ecclesiastic,  but,  by  reaaou  of  his 
surpaaaing  virtue,  he  was  a  great  man. 
lu  bis  dealinga  with  his  prieete  he  was 
strict,  but  paternally  affectionate.  He 
talented  no  departure  from  the  highest 
standard  of  virtuous  conduct.  A  vow 
was  a  vow.       His  arlstoorattc  breed- 


ing made  him  instinctively  feel  tliat  In 
the  personal  engagements  entered  luto 
between  tbe  priest  and  the  Church 
there  was,  lu  addition  to  the  vow,  tbe 
ptiroU  d'hvnneur.  He  was  a  very  Bay- 
ard of  chastity,  and  would  have  had  all 
bis  ecclesiastics  moulded  to  hla  own 
llkenesa.  Le  atyle  c'ett  Vtummie,  said 
the  great  naturalist  Buffon.  Cardinal 
Klcbard's  style  in  his  i>astoral  iettern 
was  as  chaste  anil  high  as  his  own  life, 
which  was  reflected  In  It  in  every  line, 
and  for  this  reason  he  was  without  any 
doubt  a  great  stylist.  He  cannot  be 
called  a  great  writer,  for  he  wrote  too 
little,  and  then  not  for  the  sake  of 
writing;  but  tbe  student  of  style  maj- 
gather  priceless  lessons'  from  the  little 
that  he  wrote.  To  begin  with,  he  had 
the  inimitable  clearness  and  absolute 
logic  of  tbe  writer  who  is  sure  of  bis 
premises  and  master  of  tale  own  mind. 
There  is  no  rhetoric  In  such  a  style  as 
this,  for  there  Is  no  effort  to  persuade. 
Plain  sense  needti  no  adommeat.  it 
waa  a  style  entirely  trkkleaa,  and 
tlierefore  free  from  auy  trace  of  vul- 
garity. NotUng  purer  could  be  con- 
ceived. It  had  the  serenity  of  a  Greek 
marble. 

In  modem  literature  ttiere  is  m> 
much  that  Is  meretrlcioua  that  the  few 
momenta  apent  in  reading  a  pastonil 
letter  by  Cardinal  Richard  are  as  re- 
freshing as  the  atmosphere  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  after  passing  through  tlht 
noisy  commercial  streets  of  the  Nor- 
man city.  This  Is  an  effect  of  style 
independent  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  letter.  The  Cardinal  was  not  a 
dreamer  of  great  thoughts.  He  did  not 
make  mot*.  He  contented  himself 
with  tbe  Love  oC  God.  Thus  his  logic 
was  inattackable,  for  he  was  always 
logical  wltb  Ood.  He  would  explain 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  upon  any 
given  social,  moral,  political,  or  purely 
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religloua  question  with  tbe  same  coa- 
BBmmate  nccuracy  of  word  and  pbraee 
tbat  Bertbelot  would  bave  used  In  tbe 
descHptlon  of  a  cbemlcal  experiment. 
Botb  were  absolute  in  their  mentsllty. 
There  waa  thla  difference,  however, 
tLat  the  absolute  deflnitlvenesB  of  tbe 
Cardlnal'B  at^le  addresaed  Itself  to  the 
mysteriea  of  the  soul  and  tbe  heart 
Tbe  Cardinal's  life  was  his  greatest 
■ermon.  Throughout  It  there  was  the 
s«me  perfection  of  st^le. 

That  France  should  have  been  tbe 
motber  of  this  greatly  vlrtaous  man  Is 
an  Immense  credit  to  France.  France 
does  not  onlj'  produce  brilliant  war- 
riors, and  eloquent  politicians,  writers 
of  vandevllles,  and  artistic  dressmak- 
ers. It  Is  tbe  birthplace  of  more 
wbole-bearted  and  blgb-souled  men  and 


women  than  perhaps  any  Buropeut 
country,  the  spbere  of  action  of  sn- 
premely  conscientious  arttsta  such  as 
Lonlfl  Anquetln,  and  of  venerable  boly 
men  like  tbe  late  Cardinal.  Cruel 
though  It  was  on  tbe  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  to  turn  tbe  saintl7 
Sisters  of  Uercy  out  of  tbe  hospitals. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  tbat  there  Is  at 
least  one  Christian  country  In  Bunve 
where  there  are  none  to  turn  out.  We 
most  thank  France,  then,  for  the  bean- 
tiful  example  of  Christian  virtue  which 
she  baa  supplied  to  the  world  In  tbe 
long  life  of  the  lllnstrious  Frencbmtta 
who  is  now  no  more,  and  in  tblnUnc 
of  blm  we  may  say  with  Milton; 

Lore  Virtue;  she  alone  is  tree. 
SotBia»i  BtnMQ. 
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The  eternal  boy  will  find  B.  M.  Bal- 
lantj-ne's  "Martin  Rattler"  and  "The 
Coia)  Island"  as  stirring  and  exciting 
books  of  adventure,  as  they  now  ap- 
pear in  Everyman's  Library,  as  tbe 
Ijoy  of  Just  half  a  century  ago  found 
them  when  they  were  Orst  publlBbed 
for  hiB  delight.  Vivid  with  personal 
experience  and  warm  with  a  genuine 
B.vmpntb.v  with  bo.va,  they  will  "flud" 
the  average  boy  reader  far  more  surely 
tliiin  .iiany  a  latter-day  juvenile.  B.  P. 
Dutton  li,  Co. 

The  new  edition  of  Coleridge's  "Bio- 
grapbla  Literaria,"  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
Sbawcross,  which  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  has  published,  coutaiuB  In 
addition  a  reprint  of  Coleridge's  strictly 
iPBtbetlcal  writings;  secondly,  notes 
elucidatory  of  the  text;  and  thirdly,  an 
Introductory  essay  dealing  with  Cole- 
rlttge's  theory  of  tbe  Imagination.  Tbe 
only  annotated  edition  of  the  "Blo- 
grapbla  Llterarln"  hitherto  published  Is 


tbe  second  edIUon  of  1847,  long  oat 
of  print. 

To  tbe  slowly  lengthening  list  of 
"Oratory"  In  Everyman's  Liltrai7 
there  Is  added  a  volume  of  selecttoDS 
frnm  tbe  speeches  of  John  B.  Ight. 
They  Include  utterances  of  tbe  great 
sbitesman  at  various  times  between 
\fi-)i\  aud  1877  upon  pending  public 
questions— India,  the  Busslau  war, 
America,  foreign  relations,  free  trade, 
etc.  Among  them  all  there  Is  none 
that  was  more  iwtent  or  tbat  will  bv 
longer  remembered  than  the  liriet 
speiKrb,  barely  n  page  lomt,  in  which 
Hr.  Bright  In  1863  asked  of  the  l^ion- 
don  worklngmen  an  eipreeslon  of 
tbelr  sympathy  with  the  North  In  the 
civil  wnr  then  In  progress  in  this  coos- 
try: 

The  publication  of  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Gertrude  Lowthlan 
Btll's     "Syria     the     Desert    and     tbe 
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Sown"  (B.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.)  Is  matter 
for  congratulatioii,  for  It  will  extend 
tbc  circulation  of  one  of  tbe  tresheat 
and  moat  vivid  records  of  tmvel  and 
Btndles  of  character.  Tbe  author'a 
choke  led  ber  off  from  the  heaten 
paiha  and  caused  her  to  mingle  fre^y 
with  all  classes  of  Oriental  people, 
^e  gives  us  no  mere  deecripttons  of 
scenery  or  of  architecture  but  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  from  shq>- 
he'ds  and  peasants  to  dignitaries  and 
offlciais,  and  all  ivlth  keen  intelligence 
and  dlacemment.  Tlie  book  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  llluetradona  and 
nn  excellent  map. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  "Shelley's 
Poems"  which  appear  in  two  volumes 
In  Bv»yman'B  Library,  la  somewhat 
niiusual.  The  editor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Koa- 
zul,  puts  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  the 
dramas  and  the  translations  Into  tbe 
second  volume,  but  groups  the  other 
poruia  chronologically,  under  headings 
iuiended  to  mark  the  development  of 
tbo  poet's  m f ml, —IIo mantle  Period.  In- 
tellectual Period.  The  Poet's  Assertion, 
Revolt  and  Despondency,  Full  Pro- 
duction and  Unrest  and  Gloom.  These 
divisions  seem  a  little  arbitrary,  for 
there  Is  of  course  no  sharp  line  of  de- 
ninrcatlon  between  the  periods,  yet 
there  la  some  justlQcntlon  fo>-  them. 
Aii"ther  unusual  fenture  la  tbe  print- 
In"  In  small  type  tbe  less  Important 
verae  which  Shelley  himself  either  later 
dl."  n?d  or  did  not  have  the  time  to 
peifect.    K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Rarely  doea  one  take  up  a  book 
which  Joins  to  such  cIom  and  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  child  nature,  tbe 
delicacy  of  fancy.  Imaginative  Insight, 
and  charm  of  "The  t'oreat  Playfel- 
low." To  a  motherless  boy  of  nine, 
taken  from  the  merry  family  of  couslna 
n'lth  whom  his  childhood  has  been 
spent  to  be  tbe  companion  of  a  reserved 
and  melancholy  father  In  their  gloomy 


ancestral  home,  appears,  when  be  la 
feeling  moat  out  uf  heart,  a  mysterloua 
comrade  of  hia  own  age,  sharing  bis 
play  In  true  boyish  faahlon  and  yet  Im- 
parting to  him  an  Inexplicable  senae  of 
cheer  and  support  which  sustains 
through  the  intervals  of  hIa  al)Bence. 
So  well  does  the  author — by  name  B. 
K.  Sandera — tell  his  story,  that  almoat 
to  the  end  of  the  little  volume  one  re- 
mains in  doubt  whether  those  appear- 
ances will  prove  natural  or  snpematn- 
ral,  or.  Indeed,  objective  at  all,  and  the 
final  disclosure  will  disappoint  or  aat- 
taTj  according  to  tbe  reader's  prepos- 
aenlona.  Bat  aa  to  tbe  literary  qual- 
ity there  can  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion.     B.  P.  Dutton  &  Go. 

"Ood's  Message  to  the  Human  Soul,'* 
by  Jotin  Watson,  D.D.  (Ian  Maclaren) 
baa  thla  element  of  special  pathoa,  that 
it  Is  a  message  which  the  t>eloved 
writer  never  delivered  with  bis  own 
lips.  Me  was  on  his  way  to  Vander- 
bllt  University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
in  April  of  last  year,  to  give  these  lec- 
tures, when  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  tlie  illnesa  which  proved  fatal 
within  a  few  daya.  He  had,  happily, 
written  out  tlie  lectures,  and  It  is  from 
this  manuscript  that  tbe  present  book 
Is  printed.  The  general  ttieme  of  the 
iectares  is  the  use  to  be  made  of  tbe 
Bible  In  the  light  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge. Dr.  Wataon's  theology  was  con- 
servative and  constructive,  though  he 
was  ready  enough  to  accept  tbe  resnlta 
of  Biblical  criticism  which  did  not  be- 
gin with  scouting  the  supernatural  and 
end  by  leaving  tbe  Bible  mere  abreda 
and  tattera  of  history  and  literature, 
without  coherence  and  without  author- 
ity. But  it  la  not  (or  their  theology, 
of  which  they  contain  very  little,  but 
for  their  religion,  of  which  they  con- 
tain a  great  deal,  that  these  six  lec- 
turea  will  be  read.  They  consider  firat 
tbe  conatructlon  of  the  Bible,  then  Its 
standpoint,  and  after  that.  Its  human- 
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Ity,  Itit  uutliui'ity,  iis  style  uiid  Uh  use. 
The  liiterent,  tUe  reu»uuiil)leiieiit)  and 
the  uytupntlij'  ivblcU  ho  (liHccniH  n» 
ItMiillui;  <]UulltleH  of  tlic  style  uf  tbe  lii- 
blc  luurk  bis  owu  sti'le  uImu  iu  a  lilgb 
degree.  Splrltuiillty,  eii  rues  (liens,  guud 
Miue,  aptuess  ot  lUustrutluu,  rlpeuess 
of  exiierteni-e,  breudtli  iiud  tviirnitli  »t 
Hyinpntliy.  uud  tiow  mid  tbeii  u  sut;- 
gestlon  ot  that  delicute  liuiigluiitiuu 
wbicb  cliaructerlzed  "Iiiu  .Mnt'lai'eu'B" 
stcH'les  are  all  luaulfcst  In  lliesti  patce^t 
wblcb,  though  addreiuHKl  iirluiiirlly  to 
students  for  tbe  ministry.  npiK-al  to  n 
much  larger  conetttueucy.  The  Ftetu- 
ing  B.  Bevel)  Co.,  publlBhers. 

Dr.  Frederic  Rowland  llarvin  tm8 
gathered  together  In  a  single  volume. 
eutlUed  "Poems  and  Traiialatious" 
such  of  his  reises  as  he  wishes  to  have 
preserved.  The  book  Is  published  In 
two  forms,  both  attractive,  but  oiie— 
au  edition  limited  to  one  huiidred  num- 
bered copies—upon  heavy  paper,  wltb 
wide  margins,  and  In  a  delicate  bind- 
ing of  white  and  gray.  Altogether, 
there  are  about  uue  hundred  bits  of 
verse,  exclusive  of  the  translations,  in 
this  collection.  They  are  varied  In 
mood  and  form,  and  they  show  sincer- 
ity and  eertouaneas  of  purpose,  a  spirit 
attuned  to  the  harmonies  both  of  tbe 
inner  life  and  the  outer  world,  and  an 
apEtrefaensiou  of  spiritual  realities. 
Verses  In  a  lighter  vein  relieve  the 
serkNisness  wAlch  pervades  many  of 
the  pieces.  Such  are  "LlUes  for 
Rosalie"  and  "Eh'erlasting  Trtdes." 
Here  Is  a  d^nltlon  of  "Materialism" 
In  a  quatrain: 


And  here  Is  an  euiiubling  tbongtit. 
finely  fxiii-etmetl.  In  tbe  [>oem  entitled 
■God": 

Ten  thousand  worlds  His  face  behold. 
Beneath  His  feet  the  stars  are  dnst 
Yet  man  contains  Him  all  In  all. 
In  our  rude  speech  He  speaks  His  will, 
Not  wild  tbe  sibyl's  frenxy  was. 
Nor  was  tbe  prophet's  warning  vain; 
Still  brightly  bums  the  hallowed  dre. 
And    stammering    lips    the    message 

breathe: 
Tbe  Love  creative  reappears, 
And  as  the  Father,  so  the  child. 

"I>uve's  Uetein  psychosis"  tempts  to 
■gnotatlon.  but  tbe  limits  of  apace  for- 
bid tbe  ti')iiiw.'rti)tlim  of  more  than  tliexe 

llni*: 

Brief  space  for  tears  and  prayers 
To  him  who  loves  and  dares 

The  high  gods  send; 
But  laughter-lighted  days, 
Through  all  life's  winding  ways. 

Unto  the  end. 

I  stand  beside  the  sea. 
And  salt  waves  cover  me 

With  spray. 
I  know  that  I  who  stand 
Betwixt  the  aea  and  land 

All  day, 

Shall  be  as  yellow  dust. 

Blown  here  and  there — 
Heaven's  winds  shall  canr  me, 

I  wist  not  where. 
But  this  one  thing  I  know. 
Where'er  my  dust  shall  blow, 
The  life  of  love  will  go. 

llie  book  Is  published  by  the  Pmtnt'ln 
Hoot  Company  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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642                              The  IVeaver  of  Snow,  Etc. 

THE  WEAVER  OF  SNOW.  Thy  whltenesB,  and  thy  brightness,  uad 

In  Polar  noons  when  the  moonsbine  ^.i     ■     .  ^  tT**       .  ..      i.^.          »■ 

„ Fluaheii  softuesa  of  thy  little  reatleaa 

glimmera, 

And  the  (roBt-fans  whirl,  „^      '™'' ■  '  ■                 .      ,      .  », 

And    whiter   than   moonlight   the   Ice-  ^^^  *^^^   «"<*  ^""•'y  **''Sle  of  thy 

flowers  grow,  _.          f,,' 

And    the   lunar  rainbow   quivers   and  Thy  awirtneaa,  slimneBs,  ahyneas.  alm- 

Bhlmmers,  pleness, 

And  the  Silent  Laughers  dance  to  and  ^hat  set  the  old  folk  sighing  for  that 

fro,  ""* 

A  stooping  girl  ^***  ^'^^  "'  """^  ^'^  careless  days  poa- 

As  pale  as  pearl  *''**■ 

Gathera  the  (rost-flowera  where  they  .  .  .  And  when  at  last,  with  aad,  IndlT- 

Wow;  ferent  face, 

And  the  fleet-foot  fairies  smile,  for  they  i  ^-aik  in  narrow  pathways  patiently; 

know  Forgetful  of  thy  beauty,  and  thy  truth, 

The  Weaver  of  Snow.  xhy    ringing   laughter,    thy    rebeillons 

'  grace  ,  .  , 

And  she  climbs  at  last  to  a  berg  set  when  fair  Love  turns  his  faee  away 

free.  from  me  .  ,  , 

That  drifteth  alow:  Then,    let    me   die.    O    delicate    sweet 

And  she  aaila  to  the  edge  of  the  world  YouthJ 

we  see:  Olive  Dougiax. 

And  waits  till  the  wings  of  the  north  ^e  AmdemT. 

wind  lean  ' 

Like  ail  eagle's  winga  o'er  a  locban  of 

green,  NIGHT  AND  DAY. 

Anil   the  pale  stars  glow  ,^^ 

On  berg  and  floe ^^^'^  ^^«  ^^^  "'S*":  <^<""«  drifting 


Then  down  on  our  world  with  a  wild 


r  the  sea. 


laugh  of  glee  "^^^  meluucholy  sea  that  wUI  not  sleep. 

She  empties  her  lap  full  of  shimmer  ■^'*  *-^^  "»»'st  "in^  is  sad  with  ghosta 

and  sheen.  o'  «<"'«"• 

And  that  is  the  way  In  a  dream  I  have  ^"-  1"  J""  t^ink  of  me? 

^^^  Alas!  ...  But  when  the  birds  wake. 

The  Weaver  of  Snow.  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Fion«  ilaeitmi.  ^awn    weaves    her    coronal    of    rosy 
hours. 

Pale  from  the  vigil  that  remorse  must 

keep, 

IN  PRAISB  OF  YOUTH.  I  think  and  think  of  you. 

O  delicate  Youth,  thy  praises  shall  be  i  ^m  the  image  of  night,  expresalon- 

aung  less- 

While  yet  my  heart  Is  young  ....  Haunted  by  mocking  ghosts  and  hate- 

Whlie  Life  and  I,  in  search  of  lovely  (^j  dreams; 

things.  Heavy     with    anguish    of    distracted 

Go  out  with  dancing  feet  and  dreaming  thought; 

eyes. 

And  flud  wild  Folly,  with  her  rainbow  g^^  y^y — q  y^^  ^^  m^g  (he  dawn  that 

wings,  gleams 

Sweeter  than  all  the  wisdom   of  the  On  men  who  wander  in  a  wlldemesa; 

wise.  Onldlng   their  wounded  feet  to   Iwly 


O'  delicate  Yooth,  thy  praises  shall  be     And    gliding  the   fair  city   that   they 

sung  sought 

While  yet  my  heart  is  young  ....  Bt,  John  Lueat. 
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THE  POETKY  OF  MR.  ALFRED  AUSTIN.' 


Tbe  tcadltloDal  dlvleion  of  poeto' 
Into  lyric,  dramutlc,  epic  or  Durratlve, 
mid  satiric,  Is  superficially  descriptive 
nitlier  thau  analytic  and  ptitlo^phical, 
cxfcpt  for  tlie  distinction  drawn  by 
II  between  lyrical  poetry  and  poetry 
of  ail  other  kinds.  Uei-e  la  a  dlatinc- 
tkiii  which  really  goes  to  the  root  of 
ihiiiKS,  and  it  Is  one  wiilcb  may  be 
expressed  la  terms  equally  familiar, 
Ij.v  saying  that  all  poetry  la  either  ob- 
jective or  subjective.  Poetry  Is  the 
representation  of  life  as  apprehended 
or  e.-iperleuced  through  tbe  medium 
iif  Intensified  and  sustained  emotion, 
;iiid  tbe  poet's  art,  as  Tolstoy  has 
truly  said  of  all  art,  is  the  means  of 
lU'ousiug  In  others  emotion  similar  to 
that  whicb  has  been  experienced  by 
the  poet  himself.  But  this  emotion 
iiiiiy  be  either  direct  and  simple,  tbe 
imet  himself  being  tlie  hero  of  it,  lu 
ivhlcb  case  It  will  have  reference  to 
Ills  own  private  life,  and  be  tinged 
with  his  own  idlosyncrHsles,  or  else 
It  may  be  emotion  aroused  by  the 
buman  lot  generally,  or  by  specie i  as- 
[>L-cts  of  It,  which  the  poet  apprehends 
lUrough  tlie  medium  of  his  Intellect 
iiiul  his  sympathies,  but  wblch  are 
ii-it  IdentlBed  witb,  and  still  lesa  are 
UiuDded  by.  his  own  personal  ndven- 
iiires  or  tbe  peculiarities  of  his  own 
!•  mperament. 

\ow  the  gift  of  expression  being 
l'ii'!Hip|X)Sed,  the  difference  between 
llie  <iu'ilitle9  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  two  kinds  of  poetry  Is 
this,  tliat  in  subjective  or  lyrical  poetry 
the  primary  requisite  is  a  peculiar  per- 
sona] sensitiveness  or  passion  which 
i'<miiei-ls  the  poet  directly  with  other 
thlngK  or  persons;  but  for  i>oetry  of 

•  "The  aesHOn:  ■  B&tire":  third  edition, 
isn.  "TlieaoldeDA(e:  BBat]re."lB».  "The 
Tower  ot  Babel:  ■  Celestial  Love-Drama," 
ino.  "SavoDarols:  ■  Tragedy,"  18*1 .  "Alfred 
(h«  Great"!  atth  ediiion.  lOni.   "Fonnnatus 


tbe  objective  kind  tbe  primary  equlp- 
jnent  of  tbe  poet  must  include  much 
more  than  this.  It  must  include  a 
ivide  outlook  on  life,  an  Instinctive 
Insight  into  the  motives  of  other  men 
and  women  and  the  varieties  of 
human  circumstance,  together  with 
some  formal  or  at  all  events  some 
virtual  pbliosopby,  by  means  of  wblcb 
tbe  facts  of  life  are  bound  together 
iir  focalized,  oud,  being  thus  referred 
to  the  origin  or  the  ultimate  poten- 
tialities of  humanity,  are  made  the 
HUbJects  of  emotions  indefinitely  wider 
than,  but  comparable  to,  those  which 
are  eiclted  by  the  passions  of  the  In- 
dividual human  being.  In  subjective 
lioetrj*,  such'  as  that  of  a  Sappbcj  or  a 
Keats,  philosophy  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  men  and  women  go  for 
nothing.  In  objective  poetry,  such  as 
Ibat  of  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare,  and 
a  Uoethe,  they  are  not  indeed  every- 
thing, but  they  are  the  first  thing. 
They  are  not  the  fire  on  the  altar,  but 
itaey  are  the  offering  to  wblch  tbe  fire 
Is  applied.  In  other  words,  when  we 
lire  dealing  with  any  objective  poet— 
nud  the  greatest  poets  of  tbe  world 
bftve  belonged  to  tbe  objective  order 
—the  ultimate  standard  by  wblch  bis 
rank  and  his  significance  are  to  be 
measured  Is  wbat  he  meana  as  a 
thinker,  ns  an  observer,  and  as  an  im- 
passioned critic  of  life,  not  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  produces  his  notes 
lis  a  singer.  The  importance  of  the 
latter  is  vital,  but  It  is  subsidiary  to 
the  importance  of  the  former. 

We  bave  been  led  to  make  these 
observations  by  the  volumes  now  be- 
fore    UH.       Without     prejudging     the 

thePeaalmlit";  ucond  edition,  ISU.  "  Prloce 
Lodter";  third  edition,  18tl.  "Tbe  Haman 
Tragedj";  faurth  edition,  lan.  "BDsUah 
Ljrloa"  (edited  by  willlBin  WaUoa),'  toarth 
edition,  IMS.    "Tbe  Door  at  Uamlllty,"  1K«, 
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queatioD  of  Mr.  Auatlu's  true  place  who,  no  matter  what  hie  relielou,  con- 
on  ParnasstiB,  ive  may  sa;  tbat  bis  fronted  tbls  world  and  the  next  as  a 
poetry,  considered  comprehenslvelf,  member  of  the  great  race  to  which  be 
belongs  to  the  objective  order,  and  re-  owed  bis  existence,  and  through  bb 
qnlres,  la  common  with  tbat  of  the  connection  with  which  it  waa  his 
greatest  poets  of  the  world,  to  be  destiny,  bis  birthright,  and  his  pride, 
Judged  b;  the  lilnd  of  standard  to  .  to  lire  and  act  Mr.  Austin's  charac- 
whlch  we  have  Just  alluded.  What-  ter  in  these  respects  bas  been  happily 
ever  its  merits  otherwise.  It  Is  more  touched  upon  and  Illustrated  by  a 
than  a  series  of  "effusions"  which  can  brother  poet;  Mr.  William  Watson, 
be  dismissed  as  good  or  bad  In  accord-  who  has  contributed  a  critical  preface 
ance  with  their  Individual  prettlness.  to  a  collection  of  Mr.  Austin's  minor 
It  must  be  taken  as  the  work  of  a  poems.  "To  be  frankly  local,"  Mr. 
man  who  has,  for  a  long  series  of  Watson  truly  says,  "In  the  sense  In 
rears,  endeavored  with  a  consistency  which  Bums  and  B6ranger— yes,  and 
which  can  only  now  be  appreciated,  one  may  add  Homer  and  Virgil— are 
to  driver  a  message  to  tlie  world  (II  local,  bas  not  seldom  beoi  a  direct 
so  tiackiMiyed  a  phrase  may  be  for-  road  Into  the  general  heart  of  man," 
given  to  us)  the  content  of  which,  and  Mr.  Austin,  be  proceeds,  local  as 
from  his  earliest  expressions  of  It  to  he  mainly  Is  at  once  by  temperament 
bis  latest,  bas  known  little  other  and  intention,  may  Jnstly  regard  his 
change  tlian  that  of  continuous  de-  localism  as  one  means  of  reacliing  the 
velopment  What  Mr.  Austin's  mea-  universal.  Mr.  Watson  explains  hlm- 
sage  to  his  contnnporaries  is  becomes  self  by  saying  that  in  the  Poet  lanre- 
much  more  apparent  when  we  glance  ate's  character  two  "dominant  notes" 
at  his  works  collectively  than  It  Is  It  are  "love  of  conntry"  and  "love  of  Me 
we  confine  oniselvee  to  a  pemsal,  how-  conntry,"  and  he  shows  by  the  case 
ever  careful,  of  any  one  ol  them.  We  of  Shakespeare  bow  this  double 
will  do  our  best  to  present  it  in  brief  patriotism  may  make  tbe  poet  greater 
terms  to  the  reader,  as  it  Is  only  as  a  poet  by  making  him  a  virile  and 
throngh  a  conslderstion  of  this  that  Impassioned  citisai.  There  are  two 
we  can  estimate  Mr.  Austin  falriy.  points,  however,  which  we  think  Hr. 
Catdlnal  Newman  said,  when  de-  Watson  has  neglected,  and  which  re- 
fendliw  himself  agalDM  tlw  unhand-  quire  to  be  mentioned  here.  Mr. 
some  criHca  who  maintained  ttiat  no  Austin's  devotion  to  bis  own  land, 
Roman  OathoUc  conld  ever  be  a  loyal  and  hie  patriotic  sense  that,  for  him- 
English  citizen,  "I  will  drink  to  my  self  at  least.  It  Is  superior  to  any 
Queen  first,  and  I  will  drink  to  the  other,  la  acoompanied,  as  tt  could  not 
Pope  afterwards."  Mr.  Austin,  who  have  been  in  the  case  either  of  Burns 
was  brought  np  a  Catholic,  would  In  or  Shakespeare,  by  a  sympathy  with 
his  eariy  days  have  ssld,  under  similar  the  local  genius  of  other  countries 
clrcnmstances,  precisely  the  aame  also,  especially  of  Qreece  and  Italy, 
thing;  and  he  would  have  said  It  with  which  Is  founded  on  wide  knowledge 
a  meaning  most  probably  more  far-  of  their  literatures  and  personal 
reaching  than  Newman's.  Whatever  familiarity  with  their  life.  His  British 
might  be  the  influence  of  dogma  or  preferences  have  therefore  no  tinge 
faith  apon  his  nature,  he  would  have  of  provincialism.  Further,  that  love 
said  that  he— the  man  who  was  tbne  of  "tbe"  country,  as  {WK)sed  to  tbe 
Infiuenced— was  not  an  abstract  man,  town,  which  Mr.  Watson  rightly  spe- 
but  a  concrete  Individual  Dngllshman,  clflea  as  one  of   bis  most  distinctive 
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tnlta,  ImpIlM  far  more  than  a  ama- 
ceptlbllltr  to  tbose  aspects  of  natnre 
whlcl)  ."haunted  Wondswortb  like  a 
pasBloQ,"  and  were  the  main  Insplra- 
Blon  of  Keats.  For  Mr.  Anstln  love  of 
the  countiy  ie  closely  aiBoclated  with 
a  phlloflophy  of  social  life  which  Is, 
In  an  age  like  the  present,  so  distinct 
and  challenging  aa  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  polemical.  It  la  a  ptiUoa- 
opby  In  which  there  la  no  note  of  as- 
ceticism, but  which  Is  nevertbelem  a 
protest  against  excessive  personal  lux- 
ury, and  the  kinds  of  ambition  and 
the  kinds  of  activity  which  minister 
to  It.  Every  rank  and  avocation, 
from  the  peasant's  up  to  the  prince's, 
has.  In  his  view.  Its  proper  dignity, 
and,  when  set  in  appropriate  clrcnm- 
Btances,  Its  proper  beanty.  Wealth, 
as  he  conceives  of  It,  la  Ideally  the 
symbolical  adornment  and  the  neces- 
saiT  material  mechanlBm  of  certain 
high  activities,  far-reaching  social 
services,  and  Uvea  whose  wholesome 
tenor  becomes  Influential  by  reason 
of  their  conspicuous  etatellness,  and 
Is  not  merely  the  Instrument,  as  to 
many  of  Its  present  possessore  It 
seems  to  be,  of  a  competitive  aelf-ln- 
dnlgence  wblcb  degrades  and  vulgar- 
ises those  who  make  It  their  chief 
object,  and  generates  a  bitter  and 
gratnltouB  discontent  amongst  others 
by  offering  them  a  base  example  which 
they  are  not  able  to  Imitate. 

There  is  nothing  original  In  such 
a  philosophy  of  life,  and  hecein  lies 
one  of  Mr.  Austin's  characteristic 
merits.  His  poetry  lies  on  the  high 
road  to  the  universal  for  yet  another 
reason  twBldes  those  specified  by  Ur. 
Watson.  It  Is  essentially  the  poetry 
of  cooimon-sense  and  healthy  direct- 
ness. This  waa  exhibited  very  clearly 
Jn  the  flrat  poetical  composition  by 
which  Mr.  Austin  gained  the  ear  of 
the  public.  This  was  a  satire  written 
in  the  couplets  of  which  Pope  is  the 
moKt    fiimllliir    master,    and    -Mr.    Aus- 
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tin's  critics  at  the  time  set  him  down 
lis  an  Imitator  of  Pope.  To  that  poet 
lie  did  no  doubt  owe  certain  turns  of 
phraae  and  certain  tricks  of  treatment, 
l>ut  otherwise  he  had  little  in  common 
with  him  except  a  practical  attitude 
of  mind  and  a  closeness  to  common 
life.  Mr.  Aoattn's  literary  parent  In 
this  case  was  not  Pope  but  Drydea, 
nnd  especial!]'  Dryden  as  translator 
of  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal.  The 
reception  of  "The  Season"  by  the  pub- 
lic waa,  he  says  tn  one  of  his  preFacea, 
Ro  satisfactory  that  be  was  «icour- 
aged  some  years  later  to  follow  up 
that  woi^  with  another  of  the  same 
kind  enUtled  "The  Golden  Age." 
Mere  he  sounds  again  the  note  of 
Dryden  and  Juvenal,  and  attacks  the 
objects  of  his  animosity  with  yet  more 
sweeping  blows.  In  "The  Seoson" 
Air.  Austin  .conQnes  himself  to  the 
West-end  of  London,  and  Invokes  the 

Muse  whose  sway  extends 
Where  Hyde  begins  beyond  where  Ty- 
burn ends. 

Aud  though  he  admits  that  he  Is  some- 
wlint  young  for  a  censor,  he  declares 
Ihiit  his  youth  Is  an  invaluable  ad- 
vuutage  to  bim  as  a  satirist,  since 
nobody  will  be  able  to  say  of  him  that 
ill  denouncing  fashionable  society  he 
la  carping  at  pleasures  and  auccesaes 
which  he  might  not  enjoy  If  be  chose. 
Hts  censure,  therefore,  Is  quite  Im- 
partial. Society,  he  declares.  Is  com- 
iHised  of  men  unworthy  of  friendship, 
nnd  women  unworthy  of  love.  The 
women  care  for  nothing  but  tfae  gratl- 
licntlon  of  tbelr  vanity:  the  men  for 
uoChlng  but  the  gratlHcatlon  of  their 
oppetltes. 

Divergence,  thlnfc  you?    Be  not  duped; 

their  aim, 
In    seeming  diverse,    Is    In   substance 

Cribbed     and     confined,     both     need 
sport. 


.  v.oo^le 
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The  one  [or  praise,  tbe  others  bunt  tor  of  the  fasblonnble  yoiine:  lady  and  tbe 

POTt-  dressmaker,  ivhleh   sums  Itself  up   in 

And  all  must  own  that  neither  act  their  ^^e    epigrammatic    line,    "And    Clara 

„„,  ......       ,    ,                  n,     k  1*  dies   that   Ctarlbel    may   dance,"    is   a 

Tin  the  balf-drtink  lean  over  the  half-  ' 

dressed.  story  which  baa  been  told  by  a  ^hole 

series  of  forgotten  novelists  and  tract- 

m  these  lines  we  have  a   sample  of  writers,  and   nothing  new.   except  Its 

Mr.    Austln-s   earliest  style.     That  of  'o™-  '^  Imparted  to  It  by  Mr.  Austin. 

■■The  Golden  Age"  Is  similar.     In  this  ^^'^    associates    It    with    a    turn    of 

work    he    extends    his    Indictment    oi:  Phrase    which    had    never    been    used 

Jlayfalr  nnd  ite  denizens  to  his  fellow-  1^'ore  by  any  one  but  a  well-known 

countrymen  generally,  and  their  doml-  P^^t,  who  observed  in  a  previous  cen- 

nant  Ideals  and  activities.     We  shall  *°'^  ^^^  "Wretches  hang  that  jary- 

best  do  Justice  to  tbe  author's  mean-  ""™    ^'^i'    dioe."     We    are.    however, 

Ing  by  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  "*'  Insisting  on  Mr.  Austin's  want  of 

bis  own  analysis  of  bis  poem.  ""oral    originality    as    a    defect.      We 

should,  indeed,  do  better  to  call  It  bis 

The  rage  (or  gold  Is  by  no  means  con-  ^"t  «'    '^'"^1    eccentricity;   and    we 

fined  to  the  base-born  or  tbe  vulgar.  Insist  on   It  here  because  we   regard 

It  Is  most  obvious  in  the  manner  in  it  as  one  of  his  signal  merits.     These 

which   It  degrades   aristocratic   tastes  satires,  and  the  fact  that  he  began  his 

and  aspirations.  .  .  .  Feudalism  Is  sup-  poetic  career  as  a  satirist,  introduce  us 

planted  by  Competition,  and  Force  de-  ,^  ^  fundamental  trait  of  bis  charac- 

posed  In  favor  of  Fraud.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  .             .       . ,. ,,  . ,             .    ,       .    . 

Gold.  Woman  is  as  case-hardened  as  *"•  """^  """'"  •>""  ""  ^'^"'K  before 

Man.      The  Lords  are  as  servile  as  the  «"  things  a  normal  and  healthy  man, 

Commons,  and  for  the  same  motives,  'n   close   contact   with    realities,    even 

.  .  .  Our  foreign  policy  is  as  much  dl-  If    he    does    not    always    understand 

rected  by  the  love  of  gold  as  our  do-  them.  Judging  his  fellows  In  (be' light 

mestlc  fortunes.     Gold  is  the  genius  of  „,    j^^jy    ^^^    courageous    principles, 

both.       The  author  summons  Britain  .    .             ,         ,           «  «_■     ..i_        . 

,      ,  ..           , .  ,               ,,  and  denouncing  vice  and  frivolity,  not 

to  (Mufront  the  world  in  arms.  If  neces-  *                              ^ ' 

sary.      Failing  spirit  enough  for  that,  «8   a    fanatic,    but  as   a   man  of  the 

the  author  prays  that  the  glacial  period  ^orid  and  a  philosopher.     He  Is  not 

may  return,  and  the  Island  be  once  a  poet  as  distinguished  from  a   man 

more  wrapped  in  Impenetrable  mists.  of  the  world,  but  he  is  a  man  of  the 

world  distinguished  by  possessing  the 

Mr.    Austin,    looking    back    In    bis  temperament  of  a  poet 

maturity  on  tbe  performances  of  bts  The  poetical  works  of  the  Laureate 

adventnrons    youth,     would    probably  are  too  numerous  and  volumlnons  to 

himself  admit  that  they  have  the  de-  admit    of   onr    referring    In    detail    to 

fects  of  thetr  qualities,  and  exhibit  In  more    than    the    most    Imttortant    and 

the  domain  of  crltielsm  the  same  want  representative  of  them;  but  tbe  fore- 

of  balanced  Judgment  which  for  most  going  examination  of  bis  attitude  and 

young  poets  Is  the  secret  of  tbelr  In-  character  generally  will  enable  us  to 

splratlon    in    the    domain  of   passion,  see    at    once    Into    what    groups    his 

Mr.  Austin's  criticisms  of  life  indeed,  works    naturally     divide     themselves, 

as  expressed  In  his  two  satires,  do  not  and  to  understand  what,  In  each  case, 

differ  from  those  of  any  more  sober  have  been  his  alms  and  the  nature  of 

censor,   except  for  the  flights  of   ex-  his  Inspiration.    He  la,  as  we  set  out 

aggeratton    with  which  his  poetic  genius  with    observing,    not    distinctively    a 

invests  them.    His  story,  for  example,  lyrical  or  subjective  poet    The  lyrical 
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Impulse  la  nevertbelesa  strong  In  him; 
and  a  serlee  of  lyrics— many  of  them 
being  of  an  autobloRraphlcal  kind— 
taaa  accompanied  hie  larger  and  leas 
personal  workB.  Of  tlieae  last  tbe 
most  Important  conalst  of  five  dramas, 
and  one  long  romance  or  phllosopbical 
novel  in  vene.  The  five  dramas  are 
"The  Tower  of  Babel,"  "Savonarola," 
"Alfred  tbe  Great,"  "FortunatQS  the 
Pessimist,"  and  "Prince  Iiuclfer."  The 
romance  is  "The  Human  Tragedy." 
Onr  most  Batlsfactorr  coarse  will  be 
to  deal  with  these  groups  separately, 
taking  the  dramas  first,  then  "Tbe 
Human  Tragedy,"  and  the  lyrical 
poems  last 

His  dramas  are  themseves  sepa- 
rable into  two  groups.  Tbe  first  com- 
prises "The  Tower  of  Babel," 
"Savonarola,"  and  "Alfred  tbe  Great," 
and  may  In  a  broad  sense  be  called 
political.  The  second  comprises  "For- 
tnnatUB  tbe  Pessimist"  and  "Prince 
Lacifer";  and  may,  in  contradistliic- 
tlon  to  tbe  former,  be  described  as 
mainly  philosophical. 

To  "The  Tower  of  Batwl"  the  author 
fives  a  second  Htle,  namely,  "A  Celes- 
tial Love-drama,"  which  we  regard  as 
being  Infelicitous,  and  doing  Injustice 
to  bis  intentionB.  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  remote  from  the  Interests  of 
tbe  present  day  than  a  celestial  love- 
drama  enacted  on  tbe  plain  of  Shlnar. 
But  the  main  Interest  of  Mr,  Austin's 
poem  is,  as  he  himself  gives  us  to 
understand,  not  tbe  philanderlngs  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ood  witb  one  of 
tbe  dangbters  of  men.  He  means  ns 
to  take  the  poem  as  a  symbolical 
Tepresentatlon  Of  |the  ambltloos  at- 
tempts of  human  society  to  escape 
from  its  own  limitations  by  means  of 
an  enlarged  control  over  the  resources 
of  material  life.  "The  Tower  of 
Babel,"  for  Mr.  Anatln,  means  the 
modern  world  endeavoring  to  found 
happiness  and  dignity  on  a  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  in  tbe  manner 
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which  he  attacks  In  "The  Season"  and 
■The  Golden  Age."  The  love-story  of 
his  drama  deals  with  the  visit  of  a 
winged  spirit  to  the  earth.  In  tbe 
course  of  which  he  becomes  en- 
amored of  the  wife  of  the  chief 
builder  of  the  tower.  The  wife  has 
long  regretted  what  she  divines  to  be 
the  Insensate  ambition  of  her  husband, 
and  she  finds  relief  in  a  purely  Pla- 
tonic Intimacy  with  this  visitant  from 
another  world.  Tbe  bustjand,  how- 
ever, having  been  at  last  killed  when 
the  tower  Is  thrown  down  by  tbe 
deity,  the  wife  finds  happiness  in  a 
complete  onion  with  her  lover;  and 
the  moral  of  the  drama  is  that,  though 
man,  by  material  means  cannot  lift 
earth  to  heaven,  the  higher  aftectiona 
are  a  means  by  which  heaven  may  be 
drawn  down  to  earth. 

In  "Savonarola"  and  "Alfred  the 
Great"  he  preaches  a  cognate  moral, 
but  bis  means  in  both  these  cases  are 
much  better  salted  to  his  ends.  The 
Florence  of  Savonarola  and  the  Medici 
Is  for  htm  not  an  historical  Florence 
only.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  world  to- 
day, and  the  corruption  due  to  an  ex- 
cessive struggle  after  the  merely  ma- 
teria! appliances  of  clvUltatlon.  Tbe 
love-story  here,  which  has  no  winged 
spirit  either  for  hero  or  heroine.  Is 
meant  to  portray  In  the  colors  of  dally 
life  those  simple  yet  supreme  satisfac- 
tlons  of  the  baman  spirit  which, 
adorned  by  culture,  yet  oncormpted 
by  luxury,  constitute,  as  Aristotle 
taught,  the  apex  of  the  moral  trlanf^e, 
and  lie  not  only  between,  but  above, 
tbe  too  ranch  and  the  too  little.  At 
tbe  same  time,  in  Savonarola's  end 
Mr.  Austin  symbollEes  the  wentcnessee 
which  beset  endeavor  of  even  the 
uobieat  kind,  and  the  irony  of  fate 
which  either  thwarts  it  or  denies  com- 
pleteness to  Its  results.  "Alfred  tbe 
Great,"  a  work  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale,  again  celebrates  a 
henlthy  and  elevated  love  as  tbe  rans- 
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ter-key    to    bamao    miclt;;    but    thla  refer  to  their  atrictl;  literary  merits, 

doctrine    Is   bere    connected    witb    an  Fortunatua   Is   a   cultivated    modem 

exblbltktn  of-tbe  nobility  of  Inherited  Engltsbman,     enjoylns    the    rank    ot 

power  whtob   reallzea   that   Its   chief  duke  and  posseeslng  great  estatee,  ap- 

Bplendor  Is  derived  from  far-reaching  iiarently  In  the  county  ot  Kent     Bat 

and     heroic     work     fluccessfnlly     per-  though  the  scene  of  the  drama  la  thos 

formed  for  others.    The  times  of  King  specialized     by     a     variety    of     local 

Alfred    are,    for    the    imaginations    of  touches,    the    Kent   of    Fortunatua    Is 


most  Englishmen,  almost  as  shadowy 
as  those  of  King  Arthur;  but  Mr. 
Austin,  to  institute  an  inevitable  com- 
parison, makes  of  bis  national  hero  a 
far  more  living  and  a  far  more  Intel- 
ligent man  than  Lord  Tennyson,  with 
portent  and  miracle  to  aid  him,  made 
of  his  "blameless  king."     Mr,  Aostin's 


no  more  a  tingle  regloD  than  Shake- 
speare's forest  of  Arden,  or  hia  fairy- 
haunted  wood  near  Athens.  Fortu- 
natua le  a  man  of  middle  age,  bnt  atUl 
full  of  youthful  vigor.  Nature  has 
made  him  a  poet.  Bipertence  of  the 
world,  of  women,  and  of  politics  has 
made  htm  a  complete,  though  not  an 


typical    Etnglish    ruler,     who    himself     unkindly,  cyolc.    One  n 


translates  Boetblus,  seeks  to  dleaaml- 
uate  learning  amongst  his  semi-barbar- 
ous subjects,  to  unite  a  dismembered 
country  under  an  intelligible  system 
of  government,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  an  efficient  national  navy,  is, 
att  a  symbolical  figure,  much  more 
useful  and  stimulating  than  the 
wlelder  of  an  enchanted  sword,  and 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Icnlgbt-errants 
—men  whose  main  business,  when 
they  were  not  unhorsing  and  maiming 
one  another,  was  to  prosecute  a  series 
of  private  and  now  meaningless  ad- 
ventures. 

Mr.  Austin's  two  ptillosopblcal 
dramsH.  "Fortunatus  the  Pessimist" 
and  "Prince  Lucifer,"  are,  we  think. 


o  especially 


has  assisted  In  thus  hardening  him— 
somebody's  faithless  mistress,  who, 
having  artfully  entangled  him  in  her 
meshes,  declares  eventually  that  she 
Is  about  to  become  a  mother  by  bim, 
with  the  deliberate  design  of  forcing 
Jilm  m  make  her  a  duchess.  After 
this  episode  Fortunatus  grows  nm- 
tirmed  in  the  opinion  that,  if  women 
liave  any  value  for  a  wise  man  at  all, 
they  are  valuable  merely  as  toys  of 
fancy  or  ministers  of  passing  pleasure. 
In  the  opening  scene  be  Is  In  confer- 
ence with  hia  private  secretary,  wtko 
puts  before  bIm  a  long  series  ot  peti- 
tions from  the  vicar,  the  schoolmaster, 
nnd  various  bodies  of  workmen,  all 
ot  whom  ask  either  tor  new  bulldlnffs 


respect   of    their    general    scheme,     or  for  some  extravagant   increase  of 


still  better  constructed,  with  reference 
to  his  Inner  purpose,  then  "Savona- 
rola" or  "Alfred  the  Great."  The 
action  of  both  takes  place  in  the 
present  day;  bnt  Mr.  Austin,  while 
keeping  in  touch  with  contemporary 
conditions  and  types  of  character, 
contrives  with  much  artistic  lngenult.v 
to  generalize  them  and  even  to  uni- 
versalize   them.      We    will    give    the 


wages.  "Let  them  all  have  what  they 
want."  Fortunatus  anawera  in  effect 
"It  will  teach  the  fools  that  such  gifts 
innke  them  no  happier  than  tbey 
were."  He  starts,  wbeu  this  business  Is 
over,  for  a  ride  in  an  adjacent  forest 
When  he  is  far  from  home  his  hone 
casts  a  shoe;  and  while  he  Is  chewing 
the  cud  of  his  annoyance  a  pedlar 
uiakes   bis  appearance,    of   whom    be 


reader  the  story  of  both  these  poems,  enquires  whether  there  is  any  smith 

which  will  enable  him  to  underotand  In  the  neighborhood.      The  pedlar,  to 

the  scope  ot  the  poet's  meaning,  and  whom  Mr.  Austin  gives  the  name  ot 

to     follow     us     presently     when     we  .\baddon,    and     who    ts    a     kind    ot 
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Mephl8tophel«e  maeqaeradlng  In  tbe 
guise  of  AattilycnB,  aoBwers  him  wltb 
a  cfDical  bumor  wblcb  barmanlzeB 
wltb  bis  own  mood,  and  ends  b7  Id- 
fonnlag  him  that  though  there  \a  no 
smith  wltbln  reacb.  there  is  a  man 
called  Franklin— a  Buperior  kind  of 
jeoman  farmer— who  Uree  close  by  In 
the  forest,  aad  who  will  shoe  bis  horse 
for  him  as  well  as  any  professional. 
Franklin  Is  oat  when  Fortunatus  ar- 
rives, but  his  daughter  Urania  Is  at 
home,  and  a  pretty  little  child,  April. 
Urania  receivea  the  stranger  wltb  a 
simple  nnd  captivating  dignity,  and 
the  child  comes  to  him  at  once,  as 
though  sbe  Instinctively  felt  bim  to  t>e 
her  friend.  Finally  Franklin  iippears. 
He  Is  In  bis  own  way  as  charming  as 
his  danghter,  and,  though  be  shoes 
horses,  and  she  cooks,  makes  bay,  and 
assists  In  the  shodng.  both  have 
travelled  and  are  highly  cultivated. 
The  BCqualntaoce  ripens  and  the  In- 
evitable soon  happens.  Fortnoatas 
falls  in  love  with  Urania,  the  quality 
of  bis  passion  refining  Itself  as  his 
knowledge  ot  her  grows  more  com- 
plete, nntll  at  last  be  formally  asks 
her  to  marry  blm.  She  has  meanwhile 
learnt  from  the  pedlar  who  the 
stranger  is.  His  position,  however, 
does  not  dazzle  ber;  and,  though  she 
honestly  admits  that,  he  has  gradually 
stolen  into  ber  heart,  she  tells  blm 
'  that  a  curious  obstacle  stands  hetween 
him  and  ber.  This  obstacle  is  the  fact 
that  a  man  exists  somewhere  wbom 
she  feels  to  be  far  nearer  to  ber  in- 
most heart  than  he.  This  is  the 
anonymous  author  of  some  poems 
which  she  once  read.  He  is  for  ber 
the  ideal  of  what  a  man  ought  to  t>e; 
and  she  could  not  marry  any  one  but 
this  man  blmBeif  or  bis  equal.  It 
finally  turns  out  that  the  author  was 
Fortunatoe  himself,  who  had  written 
the  poems  in  that  spirit  of  trustful 
nnd  sympntbetic  optimism  which  his 
purified  passion  for  Urania  has  st  last 
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caused  to  revive  in  him.  Meanwhile 
several  other  things  have  happened. 
Fortunatns  inherited  bis  dukedom  as 
the  successor  of  a  distant  kinsman, 
the  previonB  belr-apparent  having 
more  or  lees  mysteriously  disappeared. 
This  missing  heir  turns  out  to  be  none 
other  tlian  Franklin,  who,  possessing 
some  moderate  fortune  of  bis  own, 
preferred  a  simple  life  to  one  burdened 
with  advmtltlous  splendor.  He  now 
feels  that  be  has  done  wrong  in  evad- 
ing hie  natural  responsiblUtieB.  He 
assumes  the  rank  which  Fortnnatns, 
wbo  becomes  bis  son-in-law,  willingly 
surrenders  to  blm,  and  the  two  men 
both  find  wisdom  in  this  encbange  of 
l)oeitlon8.  Ueanwblle  April,  whose 
instinctive  affectiou  for  Fortanatus 
bad  done  much  towards  restoring  him 
to  bis  better  self,  la  discovered  to  be 
bis  own  child  by  the  mistress  already 
mentioned,  who  bad,  It  appeara,  de- 
serted him  Bs  soon  as  sbe  found  that 
be  refused  to  be  the  tool  of  ber  am- 
bition. The  pathos  of  the  child's 
death,  and  ot  ber  passionate  clinging 
to  himself,  completes  the  couverslon 
of  tbe  pessimist  from  the  cold  and 
mocking  cynicism  to  a  sorrow  for  the 
evil  In  human  nature,  and  a  restored 
belief  In  Its  fundamental  goodness  and 
In  the  profound  significance  of  the 
affections  and  of  social  duty. 

Prince  Lucifer  Introduces  ns  to  a 
world  no  lees  modem  than  that  of 
Fortunatus.  Tbe  scene  of  tbls  drama 
Is  tbe  Switaerland  of  the  present  day. 
Here  Prince  Lucifer,  wbo  Is  really 
nothing  less  tban  an  emperor  In  volun- 
tar>-  retirement,  has  establlsbed  hlm- 
Hetf  In  a  restored  castle,  tbe  philo- 
sophic quiet  of  which  be  much  prefers 
to  a  throne.  Having  ontgrown  aU 
belief  In  any  personal  deity,  he  had 
<leslred  to  atmlish  in  bis  dominions 
both  worship  and  marriage.  His  peo- 
ple, however,  could  not  be  got  to  agree 
with  bim.  They  obstinately  clung  to 
iKitb;  the  renult  being  that  the  mon- 
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arch,  disgusted  by  their  conservaUsni, 
lins  retired  into  private  life,  to  cherish 
Ills  sublime  philosophy  among  the 
peaks  and  aralnncbes  of  tlie  Alps, 
where  he  finds  in  the  sky,  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  the  beautiful  mountain 
flowers,  more  ennobllag  com  pan  Ions 
for  his  soul  than  the  personal  Creator 
of  the  theologians.  One  day,  la  one 
of  hia  rambles,  he  encounters  a  young 
shepberdesB,  Bve,  who  in  following  a 
pet  lamb  had  landed  herself  on  a  ledge 
of  rock— a  highly  dangerous  situation 
—from  which  the  prince  bravely 
rescues  her.  The  beauty  and  simplic- 
ity of  this  daughter  of  nature,  totally 
dlfm^nt  from  anything  which  he  has 
ever  known  before,  refresb  and  capti- 
vate his  fancy,  and  the  Incident  Is  the 
beginning  of  an  acquaintance  which, 
since  the  shepherdess  proves  herself 
an  admiring  and  untiring  listener,, 
ripens  into  an  Intimacy  of  a  charming 
and  wholly  innocent  kind.  Father 
Gabriel,  li:ve's  confessor,  to  whom  she 
lays  bare  her  heart,  discovers  nothing 
In  It  unbefitting  a  pure  and  marriage- 
able maiden,  and  bids  her  go  In  peace. 
Her  Intimacy  with  her  princely  lover 
is  therefore  continued  by  her  in  good 
faltb,  but  little  by  little  she  becomes 
BO  Imbued  with  his  Ideas  that  she  at 
last  confides  her  life  to  his  keeping 
without  the  benediction  of  the  Ohureh. 
The  two  go  round  the  world  together 
enjoying  a  continuous  honeymoon,  and 
return  to  their  castle  still  happy  la 
each  other.  Then  the  child  which  is 
bom  to  her  falls  dangerously  ill  and 
dies.  During  Its  Illness  she  profoundly 
grieves  her  lover  by  desiring  to  go 
back  to  the  devotions  which,  under 
his  influence,  she  has  discarded,  and 
to  evoke  the  aid  of  the  Uadonns. 
This  turn  of  eventB  Is  all  the  more 
embarrassing  because  the  IMnce's 
late  subjects  have  meanwhile  come 
round  to  his  own  way  of  tb  Ink- 
ing. They  are  now  willing.  If  only  he 
wilt  go  back  to  them,  to  shut  up  all 


their  churches  and  forswear  matri- 
mony also;  and  he  is  already  cougrata- 
latlng  himself  on  the  grace  wltb 
which  his  shepherdess  will  share  bis 
throne  with  blm.  His  love  for  Eve. 
however,  forees  him  to  the  Iiiconslst- 
eney  of  sanctioning  her  return  to  the 
superstitions  of  her  girlhood,  and 
finally,  when  the  child  dies,  his  own 
grief  united  with  hers  so  far  softens 
his  Intellectual  pride  and  obstinacy 
that,  won  by  her  passionate  appeal, 
he  conaentB  to  become  her  legal  hus- 
band. By  thus  bowing  to  the  de- 
mands of  an  Immemorial  social  law 
lie  bpcouiea  conscious  himself  of  a 
new  harmony  in  his  own  nature,  and. 
the  husband  touched  afresh  by  the 
great  mysteries  of  religion  whilst  the 
wife  remains  still  alive  to  the  claims 
of  the  human  Intellect,  thejtwo  find  a 
new  union  In  some  common  spiritual 
meeting-place.  Eve  says  to  htm  In 
conclusion,  "Who  once  has  doubted, 
never  quite  believes,"  and  he  answers, 
"Who  once  believed  will  never  wholly 

Mr.  Austin's  meaning  In  both  these 
works  will  be  sufflclently  apparent  to 
the  reader  from  these  outlines  of  their 
respective  stories.  We  will  now,  in 
a  similar  manner,  give  an  acconnt  of 
■The  Human  Tragedy."  This  Is  a 
romance  or  novel  in  verse,  and  Is 
written  la  the  metre  which  Byron 
made  popular  by  his  "Don  Juan." 
The  story  is  as  follows.  The  hero. 
Godfrid,  Is  on  a  visit  at  a  quiet  but 
beautiful  country  house,  where  he  Is 
thrown  Into  constant  association  with 
his  host's  daughter  Olive.  He  la  ra- 
chanted  by  her  beauty  and  by  her 
evident  admiration  of  himself.  He 
quotes  poetry  to  her,  and  at  last  gives 
her  a  kiss;  but  his  means  being  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  marry  with 
prudence,  he  manages  to  avoid  any 
formal  declaration  of  his  sentiments; 
and  the  "Promethean  monster"  wttb 
Its  "roaring  feet,"  as  Mr.  Austin  calls 
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the  train,  carries  bim  away  uncom- 
mitted. Olive,  bowever,  has  given  her 
whole  heart  to  blm;  and  feellne  that, 
ir  etae  cannot  have  him,  nothing  else 
matters,  she  allows  her  parents  to 
marrj-  her  to  a  Yorksbire  baronet, 
tillbert;  and  vows  herself  to  a  blighted 
life  of  jorlesB  wifely  loyalty.  Godfrid 
is  miserable  eaongh.  though  He  is  not 
at)30lntelj  brolien-besrted;  and  feeling 
with  some  Justice  that  he  has  not  be- 
haved very  well,  having  sent  her  a 
ring  and  some  versea,  se^s  wlace  in 
foreign  travel.  In  the  second  Act  we 
And  that  chance  has  led  blm  to  Bplag- 
glascura,  a  primlttve  Medlterraueau 
village  on  the  conflnee  of  France  and 
Italy.  A  relJglonB  sceptic,  he  stUl 
laments  the  toss  of  the  faitli  which 
was  his  In  boyhood,  and  flods,  conse- 
quently, a  forlorn  pleasure  In  vlelUng 
a  neighboring  shrine  of  the  Madonna, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  care 
bestowed  on  It  and  for  the  Bowers 
which  are  always  on  the  altar.  One 
day  he  meets  the  custodian,  a  beauti- 
ful orphan  peasant  girl,  as  Ullterate 
as  Prince  Lucifer's  ahepherdeas,  but 
endowed  by  her  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
with  an  education  more  than  llberaL 
Godfrid  becomes  conscloos  of  a 
spiritual,  though  not  of  an  Intellectnal, 
sympathy  with  her,  aitd  she  Rradually 
usurps  in  his  heart  the  place  once  oc- 
cupied by  Olive.  Olympla  (for  that 
is  her  name)  reciprocates  his  persona) 
sentiments.  He  Is,  however,  obliged 
to  confess  that,  though  he  appreciates, 
be  does  not  share,  her  faith;  and  She 
declares  that,  unless  be  Is  able  to  be- 
lieve as  she  does,  she  can  never,  much 
as  she  loves  htm,  be  more  to  him  than 
a  sorrowing  friend.  Her  own  convic- 
tion Is,  bowever,  that  hia  faltb  Is  not 
dsad  but  slewing,  and  at  her  sugges- 
tion, and  In  her  company,  he  starts  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Milan,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  catbedra)  and  the  advice  of  an 
aged  prleet  will,  so  she  confidently 
declaree.    restore    him    to    the   sacred 
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fold.  She  la  too  sanguine.  Willing  as 
Godfrid  Is  to  assist  In  bis  own  con- 
version, ecclesiastical  architecture  and 
sympathetic  clerical  advice,  though 
they  appeal  strongly  to  bis  heart. 
leave  his  intellect  and  his  wltl  un- 
touched. Nothing  more  is  to  be  done, 
and  Olympla  sorrowfully  leaves  blm. 
Thus  thrown  back  on  himself,  God- 
frid finds  his  way  to  Florence,  where 
the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  and 
the  august  memories  of  the  past  afford 
him  some  partial  anodyne  for  the  pain 
which  an  over-obstinate  orthodoxy 
has  Inflicted  on  him.  From  this  mood 
he  Is  roused  by  a  sudden  encounter 
with  Olive,  who  Is  passing  through 
Florence  as  a  bride;  but  he  flnda  that 
she  is  a  bride  In  tears.  Her  husband, 
she  fears,  la  dying  of  a  fever;  there 
Is  a  difficulty  In  procuring  nurses, 
and  Bhe  b^s  Godfrid  to  help  her. 
Godfrid  undertakes  the  duties  of  n 
nurse  himself.  Gllttert  ultimately  re- 
covers, but  Godfrid  Is  quite  worn  out, 
and  the  convalescent  husltand  one 
day  surprises  his  friend  sleeping  on  a 
sofa  the  Bleep  of  utter  exhaustion, 
whilst  Olive  Is  silently  watcbtng  him 
with  an  expression  of  .hopeless  affec- 
tion, the  meaning  of  which  Gilbert. 
In  a  flash  of  Insight,  divines.  Olive 
is  aware  that  her  husband  has  read 
her  secret,  and  though  neither  of  them 
alludes  to  It,  she  begins  from  that 
moment  to  loae  her  health  and  spirits, 
till  she  is  bronght  to  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness from  whlcb  her  husband  has 
lately  risen,  and  In  a  short  time  she 
dies.  Glll>ert  and  Godfrid  are  united 
by  a  common  sorrow,  and  both  long 
for  some  manly  means  of  escaping 
from  the  lethargy  of  regret  Tbls  Is 
opportunely  provided  for  them  by 
public  events  In  Italy  at  the  date  here 
In  question,  which  Mr.  Austin  specffles 
as  the  spring  of  the  year  1S50.  The 
average  Bngllsh  reader  baa  probably 
no  very  clear  notion  of  what  the  mili- 
tary and  political  movements  of  that 
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period  weK,  and  Mr.  Austin's  allu- 
BlonB  to  tbem  are  not  In  tbemselves 
enllgbtenlog.  It  will  be  eaougb  lo 
say  that  Oodfrid  and  Gilbert  Join  the 
army  of  Oaribaldi  Immediately  after 
Olive's  funeral,  and  Mr.  Austin  dlB- 
mltiBes  bla  two  heroes  for  tbe  time 
with  the  curt  obsen-ation 

As  for  the  twain,  they  vanished  In  the 

ratUe 
or   Joitlug   tumbrils   and   the   joy    of 

battle. 

Between  tbe  second  Act  and  the 
third,  an  Interval  of  eight  years 
elapsee.  Godfrld  and  OUbert,  when 
we  meet  them  again,  are  in  Capri. 
Italy  meanwhile  has  been  partially 
"liberated."  Home,  however,  stiil  re- 
mains under  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe  pon- 
tiff despot,  and  to  lx>tb  of  tbem  thia 
seems  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  smiilng 
prospect.  Oodfrid  aevertbelees  Is 
able  to  enjoy  itfe  in  a  cbaatened  way 
amongst  tbe  beauties  of  his  adopted 
home,  and  Qllbert  mates  up  for  tbe 
ioBB  of  Olive  by  securing  the  affections 
of  Miriam,  a  captivating  daughter  of 
tbe  Island,  who  shares  with  him  bis 
burning  detestation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  tbe  Pope.  In  tbe  midst  of 
their  Idyllic  existence  they  are  all 
three  enraptured  by  tbe  intetllgeace 
that  Home  is  to  be  attaclced  at  last 
by  a  new  army  of  liberation,  whose 
ranks  they  forthwith  Join.  Fortune 
appears  to  smile  on  them,  and  tbe 
montiag  of  Meutenn  finds  them  elated 
with  vislonB  of  victory,  of  a  glorious 
entry  into  the  Eternal  City,  and  of  tbe 
IgnomlnlouB  flight  of  the  Pope,  cardi- 
nals, spies,  and  all  sorts  of  ecclesi- 
astical "shavelings."  Then  comes  tbe 
catastrophe.  The  army  of  liberation 
Is  annihilated  by  the  unexpected 
cbassepota  of  the  French,  and  Mr, 
Austin's  third  Act  closes  with  a 
Jubilant  ovation  to  the  wearer  of  tbe 
triple  crown,  to  whose  spiritual  and 
almost    superhuman    aspect    the    poet 


does  full  JusUce.  Aa  for  Godfrid,  Gil- 
bert, and  Miriam,  they  are  all  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen,  bat  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  saved,  Oodfrid  being 
rescued  by  Olympla,  who  reappears 
as  a  nursing  sister  at  Home.  Tbe 
fourth  Act  opens  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Franco- Prussian  war.  Borne  at  last 
Is,  in  Oodfrld's  sense,  "freed"  by  tiie 
withdrawal  of  tbe  French  tnx^s— tbe 
last  support  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Vatican— and  Italy,  being  now 
unified  and  ruled  by  a  liberal  monarch, 
liodfrld  Is  Inclined  to  rest  satisQed 
with  this  snbstanUal  result.  Gilbert, 
however,  completely  emancli>ated 
from  tbe  prejudices  of  an  ElnglUb 
Kquire,  has  turned  Into  a  wild  revolo- 
tlonarj-,  and  not  content  with  bavins 
given  one  country  a  constitutional 
ruler,  he  Is  burning  to  deliver  buman* 
Ity  from  all  kings  and  rulers  whatso- 
ever. In  these  aspirations  he  is 
eagerly  supported  by  Miriam.  H» 
and  she  therefore  take  themselves  off 
to  Paris.  There  at  first  tbey  throw- 
In  their  lot  with  tlie  republicans,  bnt 
finding  that  republicans  are  tanman 
beings  with  as  many  f rat  Ides  as 
monarchists,  they  finally  support  tbe 
Commune,  which  seems  to  their  crit- 
ical faculties  to  be  tbe  obvious  fore- 
runner of  the  millennium.  They  in- 
vite Godfrld  to  Join  them,  but  he  can- 
uot  share  their  optimism,  and  refuses 
t<i  become  a  communist.  He,  bow- 
I'ver,  accompanies  Olympla,  who  is 
summoned  to  Paris  as  a  nurse,  and 
engages  with  her  to  undertake  tbe 
care  of  the  wounded.  When  th^ 
reiK-ii  the  scene  of  action  the  Com- 
nuiue  Is  In  its  last'tbroes,  and  they 
lire  Just  In  time  to  save  Gilbert  and 
Mlrluiii  from  massacre.  Whilst  en- 
gaged In  this  heroic  rescue  they  are 
both  of  them  killed  themselves,  and 
the  eccleslasttcal  authorities,  recog- 
nlzlug  the  nobility  of  their  conduct 
nnd  tbe  touching  purity  of  tbeir  re- 
Intlonship.     sanction    their    Interment 
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In  tbe  same  grave  at  Splaggtaacura. 
Gilbert  and  Miriam  an,  In  a  qolet 
way,  apparently  happy  ever  after- 
wards,  and  dabble  no  more  In  revoln- 
tlons,  bat  tter  bring  np  their  cbUd  to 
bope  for  "tbe  common  bapplneas  of 
all  mankind." 

Sncb  la  tbe  etory  ot  tbie  tbe  longest 
and  most  ambitious  of  Ur.  AuHtln's 
works.  It  la  a  atory  wblcb  la  Inter- 
eetlng,  and  Is  told  with  aastslned 
vlxor;  bat  wbat  we  dealre  to  dwell 
apon  bere  la  not  the  narrative,  bnt  Its 
meaning.  What  the  poet  meana  to 
do  la  to  give  na  a  pblloeopby  of  life— 
a  phtloBopby  wblch,  aa  hia  own  notes 
indicate,  pracUcally  comes  to  this. 
If  we  take  tbe  typical  man  and 
woman,  we  eball  And  that  their  high- 
est aaptratlona  are  Inseparable  from 
ttaelr  profouDdeat  sorrowa.  In  the 
Brat  Act  we  are  sbown  by  the  case  ot 
<Hlve  how  love  may  bring  abont  Buf- 
ferings proportionate  to  tta  own 
purity.  la  the  second  Act  we  are 
ahown  how  a  loTe  equBlly  pure  may 
cause  similar  Buffering  wbui  croased 
by  what  la  no  leas  sacred— rell  glow 
conviction  on  the  one  side,  and  Intel- 
lectual taoneaty  on  tbe  other.  In  the 
tblrd  Act  we  are  shown  bow  love  and 
religion  both  lead  to  tragedy  and  dis- 
appointment on  a  yet  largw  scale  by 
l)elng  allied  with  a  third  Isflnence, 
namely,  that  of  an  Impaasioned 
patriotism.  In  the  fourth  Act  we  have 
lore,  religion,  and  patrtoCtam  all  lost 
In  the  grave  owing  to  an  abortive 
ebullition  of  a  generous  enthusiasm 
for  humanity.  Mr.  Austin  thoa  evi- 
dently dealgna  the  effect  of  bis  poem 
to  be  cumulative.  Suffering  first  Jolna 
haads  with  love,  tben  with  love  and 
religion,  then  with  love,  religion,  and 
devotion  to  some  special  country,  then, 
and  moat  fatally,  with  all  these  three, 
and  a  wider  devotion  to  tbe  whole 
human  race  added  to  tbem. 

In  these  tliree  woAs,  "Fortunatna," 
"Prince   Lucifer,"   and   "Tbe   Human 


Tragedy."  the  geulus  of  Mr.  Austin 
reaches  its  high- water  mark.  Tbe 
two  dramas  are  obvlouBly  not  meant 
for  acting;  and,  unlike  the  "Faust" 
of  Uoethe— Itself  wholly  unactable-' 
they  have  no  situations  which  could 
be  made  effective  on  the  stage:  but, 
as  related  to  tbe  Intention  of  the 
author,  tbey  are  sUlfnl  and  Impres- 
elve  In  their  construction,  and  tbey 
exhibit  marked  originality  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  characters  and  incldenta 
belonging  to  the  present  epoch  are 
detached  from  what  Is  merely  tempo- 
rary and  affiliated  to  what  is  enduring 
and  universal.  This  Is  specially  true 
of  "FortunatuB."  Tbe  manner  In 
which  modem  Kent,  with  ita  wood- 
landa.  Its  clergy,  Ita  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  Ita  peaaanta,  1b  con- 
verted, without  afiUctlng  na  wlUi  any 
sense  of  the  Incongruona,  Into  a  worid 
In  which  tbe  spirit  of  evil  followB  hia 
trade  as  a  pedlar  and  piles  his  spells 
at  night  within  a  magic  circle  of 
glow-worms,  abowa  Mr.  Austia  to 
poBsees  the  imagination  of  a  true  poet 
In  "Tbe  Human  Tragedy"  tbe  mod- 
ernism Is  more  literal;  and  here,  on 
other  grounda,  a  tribute  should  t>e 
paid  to  tbe  writer,  who  essays  to  lift 
actual  events,  atUl  comparatively 
recent.  Into  the  loftiest  reglona  of 
feeling  and  comprefaenalve  thought  by 
means  of  a  narrative  whose  events, 
otherwise  treated,  might  have  been 
thoae  of  an  ordinary  novel. 

All  these  three  worics  resemble  a 
novel  In  another  way.  The  general 
effect  dependa  much  on  the  manner 
In  which  the  love-lncldenta  are 
handled;  and  this  Is  evidently  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Austin  himself.  In- 
deed, as  la  the  case  with  most  poets, 
hlB  conception  and  treatment  of  love 
throw  special  light  on  the  character 
of  his  genius.  They  are  not  only  ele- 
vated; they  are  consistently  philo- 
sophical also.  Tbrougb  Its  varieties, 
as  an  Individual  experience,  he  Is  al- 
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wiiys  seeking  to  ^llscern  and  to  Blgnal- 
Ize  Its  general  meaning.  For  lilm,  as 
fur  Goetbe.  the  cures  for  doubt,  Intel- 
lectuat  and  moral,  are  ttvo,  action  be- 
ing one  and  love  the  other;  and  the 
latter— such  Is  his  doctrine— nets  aa 
guide  and  lamp-bearer  to  the  former. 
In  seeking,  however,  to  exhibit  the 
passion  under  this  general  aspect  he 
tends  to  become  careless  of  verlBlmill- 
tude  In  the  particular  examples  which 
he  gives  ua  of  It,  Thus,  in  order  to 
invest  It  with  a  sufflclectly  unsophis- 
ticated Hlmpllclty,  he  ascrit>es  tc  thre« 
of  bis  most  Important  heroines — Eve 
in  "Prince  Lucifer,"  and  Olympia  and 
Miriam  In  "The  Human  Tragedy"— 
the  circumstances,  breeding,  and  edu- 
cation of  Swiss  or  Italian  peasants; 
and  It  is  dlfflcDlt  for  tbe  reader  to  be- 
lieve in  the  astonishing  influence 
wblch  he  represents  them  as  exercis- 
ing, not  only  over  the  feelings  and 
tastea,  but  also  over  tlie  political  con- 
victions, of  highly-placed,  fastidious, 
critical,  and  educated  lovers-  Ilia 
Urania  in  "Prince  Fortunatus"  is  In 
these  respects  a  more  credlblo  charac- 
ter; but  of  all  his  heroines  we  think 
that  Olive,  in  "The  Human  Tragedy," 
alone  lives  tor  the  reader  as  an  actual 
human  l>eiug.  Her  character  and  in- 
fluence, indeed,  are  in  entire  accord 
with  her  circumstances;  and  3Ir.  Aus- 
tin, in  dealing  with  her  and  her  storj', 
exhibits  great  delicacy  of  toucb  and 
a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Our  advice  to  tliose  who 
would  appreciate  Mr.  Austin  Justly 
is  that  they  should  Qi^t  dwell  on 
those  features  in  his  works  whose 
merits  are  most  obvious— sQch,  for  in- 
stance, as  this  picture  of  Olive— and 
use  those  merits  wblcb  tbey  cannot 
fall  to  understand  as  a  key  to  others 
which,  for  various  reasons,  may  be 
more  obscure. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  turn  to 
Mr.  Austin's  lyrics.  Of  these  tbe 
lousiest  and  latest,  "The  Door  of  Hu- 


mility," though  lyrical  in  form,  is  1b 
substance  reflective  and  philosophical, 
in  these  respects  resembling  Lord 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  criticize  this  work 
in  detail.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  its  purport  la 
analogous  to  that  of  "Prince  Lucifer," 
and  that  It  points  to  man's  concrete 
experience,  coupled  with  tbe  ieasouB 
of  history,  rather  than  to  the  pure  In- 
tellect, as  the  quarters  In  which  we 
must  look  for  an  eirenicon  between 
faith  and  contemporary  doubt.  Of 
ills  lyrics  generally,  which  are  far  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  particular  ex- 
amination, the  dominant  characteris- 
tics are  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son. Some  of  tbem  deal  with  Italy, 
some  of  them  deal  with  himself,  bnt 
the  subject  of  most  of  tbem,  and  tbe 
deepest  source  of  his  inspiration,  are 
the  country  scenes  and  tbe  country 
life  of  England.  No  poet,  not  even 
Wordsworth,  has  excelled  Mr.  Austin 
in  his  passionate  devotion  to  these, 
and,  we  may  add.  In  bis  intimate 
knowledge  of  them.  His  I'erses  are 
full  of  the  spirit  of  English  gardens, 
of  flower-scented  air,  of  showers 
amongst  heavy  leaves,  of  winding 
lanes,  of  farm  buildings  with  mossy 
roofs,  of  pouring  mill-dams,  and  the 
rippling  of  shy  brooks,  and  amongst 
such  scenes  move  the  healthy  rural 
population,  from  squire  and  peer 
down  to  peasant,  which  forms  In  his 
estimation  tbe  backbone  of  England. 

Enough,  we  think,  has  now  l>een8aid 
to  show  that  for  the  post  which  Mr. 
Austin  occupies  he  bas  many  signal 
qualifications.  No  other  living  English 
writer  of  verse,  so  far  as  we  know, 
unites  m  the  same  degree  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  scholar,  the  scholarly 
traveller,  the  keen  student  of  politics, 
the  close  observer  of  actual  warfare, 
the  speculative  thinker,  the  devoted 
cultivator  of  the  Muses,  and  tbe  friend 
of   the  farmer   and    the   cottager.     If 
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these  quallHcalions, entitle  nn  English 
[loet  to  the  dignity  or  official  repre- 
Heutatlvc  of  poetry  in  hla  own  coiiii- 
tr.r,  Jlr.  Austin  in  mure  amply  quali- 
ned  than  either  at  bis  two  illustrious 
prtnleceHsors.  But  we  have  not  called 
attention  to  Mr.  Austin's  muny  ac- 
L-uniiillshments,  des(.'rlt>ed  his  principal 
workH,  aud  Inilltateil  his  far-n^achlng, 
many-sided  and  lofty  alms  uii-rely  in 
order  to  show  that  he  la  worthy  of 
the  official  laurel.  Our  principal  ob- 
ject hnN  been  to  bring  home  to  the 
general  reader  the  fact  that  when  Mr. 
Austin  lid  dresses  bta  contemporaries 
as  a  poet,  they  are  not  being  ad- 
dre>^>^eil  I'y  any  mere  maker  of  verses, 
but  by  a  systematic  tb Inker  and  a 
mau  of  exceptional  gifts,  who  has 
scrloua  things  to  express,  ami  who  Is 
compelled  by  the  fatality  of  bis  nature 
to  iisu  viTse  ns  bis  means  of  espreos- 
ing  Hn^m, 

There  la  one  aspect  of  his  work, 
l.iuvfvM-.  Which  11  Htm  remains  for  ua 
to  CI  insider.  Matthew  Arnold  defined 
the  Kubsiance  of  religion  as  "morality 
MiiiluM  with  emotion."  The  Bub- 
stiince  of  great  poetry  may  be  del3ncd 
(iiinlogou^ly  as  comprehension  touched 
witli  emotion.  But  the  definition  Is 
not  complete.  It  gives  iis  Ihe  sul>- 
stnuco  of  pootrj'  as  It  exlut-i  In  thi' 
cimsclimsness  of  the  poet  bluiaelf.  It 
thmws  no  light  on  what  \*  of  o<|ubI 
imporiancc.  niimi'l.v,  the  it>('lmlcal 
medluiu  by  which  this  emotion  Is  to 
III-  transferred  to  otbera.  A  |>i>et  la  in 
the  iKisltlon  of  a  composer  who  Is 
c'liiipelied  to  be  bis  own  pianist,  and 
however  great  may  be  his  genius.  Ibis 
will  not  reveal  Itself  in  an  adequate 
way  to  the  world  except  through  his 
skill  in  striking  tbe  ko.vg  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument.  The  poet's  Instru- 
ment Is  bis  style,  and  no  estimate  of 
iiini  can  be  complete  unless  we  con- 
>fdi>r.  not  only  his  compositions,  but 
llii-  mnnner  also  In  which  he  renders 
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How  far,  then,  does  Mr.  Austin, 
through  his  style,  do  Justice  to  the  . 
contents  of  his  peraonaitty?  To  most 
readers  It  will  be  obvious  that  his  tecb- 
nlijue  has  grave  defects,  but,  tiefore 
commenting  on  them,  let  us  give  some 
examples  of  that  technique  at  Its  best, 
HO  that  tbe  I.rfiureate  may  be  Judged 
by  standards  which  he  has  himself 
set  up.  In  our  opinion  the  most 
tinished  of  his  works  are  "Fortunatus 
tbi^  I'easlmlst"  and  "I'rince  Ijuclfer," 
more  especially  the  former;  whilst  the 
most  ambitious  Is  undoubtedly  "The 
Human  Traged.v."  To  these  works, 
therefore,  we  will  In  the  main  conSne 
ourselves.  They  will  afford  us  s[>ecl- 
meus  of  Mr.  Austin's  lyrical  style  as 
well  as  of  bis  narrative  and  dramatic. 

Irft  ua  start  then  with  "Fortunatua." 
The  author  here  shows  that  he  Is 
citpable  of  writing  dramatic  l>lauk 
vorsp  admirably.  Ills  pedlar— bis  Me- 
plilstopbeles-Aulol.vcus  ~  though  the 
conception  owes  something  to  (ioetiie. 
Is  In  many  respects  most  original,  and 
be  speaks  as  pithily  as  his  prototype. 
"Who  may  you  Im'!"  Fortunatus  asks 
him  when  be  II  rat  un  suspire  I  Ingly 
meets    the    fantastic    Itinerant    lu    the 

At>c4Aon.     I  am  the  Pride  of  Life. 
Fortufufus.    The  devil  you  are! 
AhadAott.    The  Devil  1  am,  that's  cer- 
tain. Though  you  will  not  believe  It, 

Fortunatut.     You  arc  a  humorist. 
Abaddon.     So  would  you  be,  were  you 

ibe  Pride  of  Life, 
And  not  Its  dupe.    I  have  nothing  here 

for  you. 
Still,  look  upon  my  shrewd  time-serving 

things. 
Coraets  and  laces  .  .  .  kerchiefs,  collars, 

cuffs. 
.  .  .  Lord,  how  many. 
As  we  atand  here,  are  longing  for  this 

lace — 
Venetian  point — at  least  I  tell  'em  so. 
...  It  is  worth 
A  librarj-  of  doubt,  and  makes  more 

converts 
Than  nil  the  EucycloiHedlsts.,- 
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TblB  la  tUe  occasion  on  which  the 
pedlar  informs  the  duke  that  be  can 
get  his  horse  shod  at  the  home  of 
Franklin  and  Urania.  Having  told 
hira  the  way  be  takee  his  leave,  Bay- 
ing: 


She  loiters  in  the  garden.     Fare  you 

Get  a  new  ahoe.      'Tls  sure  to  carry 

yon  home, 
And  bring  yon  back  again.  ' 

When  the  duke  aubsequently  returns 
In  accordance  with  tbla  prediction,  be 
meets  the  pedlar  again,  outside  Frank- 
lin's gate,  and  asks  blm  Jocularly  if 
his  name  is  still  the  Pride  of  Life. 
The  pedlar  answers. 

It  is,  where  1  Just  come  from.     But 

for  you 
I  have  aootber.     Luit  of  tke  FlesK  we 

call  it 
.  .  .  You  are  not  virtuous. 
So  need  I  practise  uo  disguise  wltb  you. 
Lust  of  the  Flesh— heboid  me!    She's 

within. 
Baking  with  alabaster  arms  the  loaves 
Of  household  continence.    She  is  alone. 

The  pedlar  departs,  and  Urania  is 
heard  within,  singing; 

Now  that  milch-cows  cbew  the  cud 

Bvery where  are  roses,  roses; 
Here  a-blow,  and  there  a-bud, 

Here  tn  pairs,  and  there  In  posies. 
Boses  from  the  gable's  cliS 

With  pale  flaky  petals  strewing 
All  the  garden-paths,  as  if 

Frolic  Summer  took  to  snowing. 

Let  us  now  take  two  specimens  of 
the  dialogue  on  its  loftier  levels. 
Franklin  had  been  expatiating  to 
Fortunatus  on  the  advantages  ot  rural 
retirement.     Fortunatns 


But  In  tbese  lone 
Sequestered  silences  of  chase  and  pool 
This    wUdwood    realm    of    antiquated 

boogbs. 
But  tenanted  by  foxglove  and  by  fern. 


Wherein  you  hedge  your  honeysuckled 

home, 
Tbougb  Lbve  might  brood  there  aptly. 

only  doves 
I'ouder  on  constancy. 

Tlte  following  lines  are  taken  from  a 
later  scene,  in  which  Fortunatus  first 
avows  his  honorable  passion  for 
Urania,    who    is    half- relenting.      He 

No   wonder  that  1   stammer,    for   my 

heart 
Is  wtiere  my  voice  should  be^tbe  old, 

old  words, 
The  old,  old  want,  yet  dttterent  from 

the  old, 
As  you  from  all  else  differ — highest, 

best— 
And  highest,  best,  most  longed-for.  and 

most  loved. 
Urania.    Why  did  we  listen  to  that 

nlgbtlnKale, 
Or  I  to  yoD? 

No  one  can  doubt  thut  a  writer 
capable  of  such  verse  as  this  appreci- 
ates and  possesses  a  command  over 
the  classical  technicalities  of  his  art. 
The  reader  will  flod  In  "Prince  Luci- 
fer" abundant  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  Our  quotations  from  this  iwem 
Hball  exhibit  Mr.  AusUn's  skill  In  as- 
soclatlug  lyrical  methods  of  expressloQ 
wltb  a  dramatic  purpose.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  following  lines.  In  which 
Father  Gabriel  allays  the  scruples  of 
Eve  when  she  has  confessed  to  him 
her  affection  for  a  lover  whom  abe 
does  not  name. 

Be  not  troubled,  daughter  dear. 
Oft  you  see  a  streamlet  clear 
Chafed  to  foam  by  rocks  that  thwart. 
So.  child,  will  your  limpid  heart. 
Torn  by  love,  be;  after  all 
White  as  Is  a  waterfall. 

.Mr.  Austin  Introduces  Into  this 
drama  a  feature  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,    namely,    a    chorus,    but    the 
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speakers  ai'e  uut  liuumn  Irelngs.  tbey 
ii  re  volceR  or  eteruH  I  nutu  re  which 
i-iimment  on  the  wayu  uf  man,  iiud  nre 
attribute*!  (not,  we  think,  very  bap- 
lilly)  to  a  waterfall  and  two  iitoun- 
tains.  In  these  elemental  utterances 
there  Is  a  lyrical  note  and  a  L-ummand 
or  lyrifal  uiuslc,  whose  value  the  sub- 
Joined  passages  will  enalile  the  reader 
to  appreciate.  When  Lucifer  first 
uieeta  Eve,  and  tbc  paxslon  of  love 
is  trelng  reawakened  la  blin,  a  voice 
H|)euks  tbus  from  the  Matterhom: 

Why  dotb  He  come  from  afar?    Now 

the  mart  and  the  granite  are  sun- 
There  Is  rust  In  the  heart  of  the  hliu 

where  tlie  earthquake  tormeuted 

and  tbuadered. 
When    the    avalanche    fury    Is    ei>ent, 

there  Is  peace  after  roaring  and 

rending; 
But  the  passions  of  Man  persevere,  and 

the  tnmult  of  Man  Is  unending. 

The  same  voice  comments  on  the  fate 
(if  women  when  Eve.  too  rasblv  happy 
in  Prlni*  Lucifer's  entire  love,  com- 
forts liei-  friend  Elspeth,  whose  own 
lover  seems  to  be  tiring  of  her. 

Unn  comes  and  Idly  he  gattiereth  Sow- 
ers, and  gathereth  these, 

And  soon  they  are  joined  with  the  by- 
gone   boors,    with    the    bygone 

He  sees  and  plucks  them,  and  savors 
awhile,  then  he  filngs  away. 

And  forgets  their  freshness,  their  fra- 
grance, tbelr  smile,  till  death's 
dark  day. 

Then  tbey.  they  revive  (or  their  fierce, 
false  lover,  and  close  his  eyva. 

And  over  blm  tenderly  linger  and 
hover,  as  he  dies,  as  be  dies. 

To  these  passages  we  may  add  an- 
other, taken  from  "The  Human  Trag- 
edy," as  an  example  of  Mr.  Austin's 
lyrical  voice  when  pitched  In  a  differ- 
ent key. 

Sleep,  lady  fair. 
O  but  thy  couch  should  be 
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The  neeciest  cloudlet  of  the  summer 


The  softest  billow  of  the  si 
Or  that  forsaken  oest 
I  keei>  warm  within  my  breast 
For  thee,  for  thee. 

And  now.  continuing  our  illustra- 
tions of  the  poefs  style,  let  us  deal 
with  "The  Human  Tragedy"'  :is  a  sus- 
tained metrical  narrative,  and  present 
the  reader  with  some  of  Its  best 
stanzas.  Godfrld.  having  confided  to 
Uiympla  the  fact  that  he  Is  In  mental 
trouble,  and  she  having  replied  that 
she  Qnds  In  prayer,  and  In  commun- 
ion with  the  Madonna,  "A  swift  and 
I'ertuiu  m(-dlclne  for  her  needs"— 

"Yes,    but"    (he    auswereil)    "mine    a 

Than  bead,  or  prayer,  or  psalm,  can 
hope  to  probe. 
I  at  my  mother's  knee  was  taught  to 
throw 
Myself    on    Heaven,    and    cllUK    to 
Mary's  robe; 
Hut,  like  yon  waves  that  wander  to 
and  fro. 
Homeless  and  aimless  through  the 
whirling  globe, 
I  now  now  where  Fate  bids  me,  nor 

demand 
Why  there  1  ^b,  and  here  I  hug  ttie 

Still  to  the  Sovereign  Will  I  humbly 

If  I  no  longer  grace  or  gifts  Implore; 

And.  Heaven's  own  handmaid,   listen 

to  my  vow. 

Or  Hope  will  die.  where  Faith  had 

died  before. 

And  see.  Olympia — fa't  not  so? — I  now 

But  seek  one  Intermediary  more. 
You  through  Madonna  all  your  wants 

prefer; 
Well.  I  will  pray  to  you.  then  you  to 
Her." 

Olympia  Is  horrified.  Godfrld  Is 
sorrowfully  dismissed  by  her,  and 
curries  Into  a  nocturnal  tempest  his 
regrets  for  bis  lost  Catholicism,  but 
llie  morning  produces  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  humanistic  Renaissance. 
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Bodliiiit   nitb   smllee,    wltb    llmbB    of 
rosy  hue, 
Up    from    TlthoDus'    couch    Aurora 
came, 
Ber  golden  chariot  ecattedng  sparks  or 
dew, 
Her  glowing  coursers  breathing  gen- 
ial flame; 
And.  ua  of  old.  the  glorious  retinue 
Of  youth  and  beauty  trumpeted  her 

Fleet  from  her  presence  fled  the  trindB; 
the  waves 

Crouched  at  her  feet,  on-ning  them- 
selves her  slaves. 

You    canuot    kill    the    Gode.      TUelr 
shadows  still 
The  cherished  rites  of  Pagan  eld  re- 

Hnuiit    ihe    cool    grot,  or    scour    the 
thy  my  hill, 
Anil  In  the  wood  their  wantou  sports 
pursue. 

I'lils  \ery  mom  I  heard  Pan"8  pastoral 
quill, 
And  tracked  Dlaoa'a  sandals  o'er  the 
dew, 

Caught  dimpled  Venus  veiled  in  feath- 
ery foam. 

And  Paunus  scampering  to  hl.^  sylvan 

Ileiv  we  have  fair  examples  of  Mr. 
Austin's  best  manner  as  a  uarrator, 
iind  to  these  It  must  be  enough  for  ns 
to  add  the  following  lines,  as  i-howlng 
how  uatu rally  this  manner  can,  uu 
occasion,  rise  Into  majesty.  He  is 
referring  to  the  unlQcatioQ  of  Italy 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  House  of 
Savoy, 

The  Long-expected  of  the  Nations 
stood 

Ret^plcndent  on  the  mountains.  Morn- 
ing sang 

For  heart  of  joy. 

These  passages  from  "The  Human 
Tragedy,"  together  with  those  which 
we  have  selected  from  his  two  best 
dramas,  though  we  might  have  multi- 
plied them  with  advantage,  had  this 
been  practicable,  are  enough  to  dem- 


unstriiie  the  one  fact  on  which  we 
are  here  auxlous  Co  Insist,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Austin  knows  as  welt  as  any- 
body what  musical,  polished,  and  lucid 
terse  is.  and  is  perfectly  capable  of 
producing  It.  He  need  fear  no  rivalry 
In  these  respects  from  any  living 
writer. 

But  though  this  Is  true  of  bim  at 
bis  best,  bis  misfortune  Is  that  be  Is 
not  at  his  best  always,  but  on  the 
contrary  falls  short  of  It  with  an  as- 
tonishing and  what  seems  to  t>e  a 
systematic  frequency.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  blemishes  which 
dlsflgrure  Mr.  Austin's  style  are  more 
than  accidental,  lielng  In  fact,  the 
result  of  a  false  theory  of  style  delib- 
erately adopted.  This,  at  any  rate, 
la  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  a  work  of  criticism,  now 
almost  forgotten,  called  "The  Poetry 
of  the  Period,"  written  by  Mr.  Austin 
himself.  In  that  work  he  made  two 
remarkable  attacks  ou  the  literary 
methods  both  of  the  then  Poet  I.«ure. 
iite  and  of  Browning.  Tennyson  be 
denounced  as  a  cultivator  of  over- 
i-lflborate  artifice  and  preposterous 
finish,  whilst  he  condemned  Browning 
for  the  use  of  intentionally  and 
laboriously  tortuous  phrases,  the  dark- 
ness of  which  made  the  careless 
render  imagine  that  he  was  gaxing 
into  an  abyss  of  wisdom  too  profound 
for  his  comprehension,  whereas  really 
they  were  sham  wiodows  behind 
whose  blackness  there  was  vacancy. 
In  opposition  to  the  methods  which  he 
imputed  to  these  two  poets,  he  hdd 
up  that  of  Byron  as  a  far  truer  model 
for  imitation.  Byron  represented  for 
him  a  mnstorship  of  a  kind  of  speech 
which  became  poetry  Inevitably  and 
Inerrantly  in  the  process  of  spontane- 
ous utteiance.  True  poetry,  he  con- 
tended, was  poetry  which  is  produced 
ibus.  Indeed  we  may  sum  up  Mr. 
.Vustm's  avowed  theory  of  poetical 
style    by    saying    that,    according    to 
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liiiu,  a  poet  need  only  be  aufflclentlr 
InU  of  hta  Bubject.  and  the  flnt  word 
wblcb  occurs  to  Dim  la  Inevitably  and 
always  tbe  best.  And  this  theory  he 
uodoubtedl;  folio wb  Id  his  practice. 
He  looks  OD  the  true  poetic  style  as 
the  style  of  an  Improvisator,  and  all 
bis  own  poems  are  of  the  nature  of 
Improvisations,  to  correct  which,  he 
probably  thinks,  would  be  like  taklug 
the  bloom  off  a  plum. 

In  our  own  Judtnnent  tbts  theory  is 
an  absolutely  and  fatally  mistaken 
one,  and  we  see  In  Ur.  Austin's  own 
works  one  prolonged  demonstration  of 
Its  error.  All  his  faults  are  traceable 
to  this  one  source.  It  has  made  bim 
the  most  careless.  Inaccurate,  and  un- 
equal verse- writer  With  whom  we 
have  any  acqnatutauce,  In  one  case 
«ut  of  lea  bis  method  may  be  success- 
ful, but  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  It  Is 
a  failure.  We  will  briefly  mention 
some  of  the  most  glaring  defects 
whlcb  result  from  it.  Of  these  the 
most  unpardonable  Is  a  frequent  fail- 
ure m  bis  grammar.  He  uses  con- 
structions for  which  n  fourth-form 
schoolboy  would  be  caned,  and  con- 
stantly, when  not  lapsing  Into  sen- 
tences wblcb  are  literally  not  con- 
strnable,  he  so  misplaces  his  uouns, 
verbs,  and  parts  of  speech  generally 
that  he  might  pass  for  a  hnir-t^liicated 
foreigner  rather  than  for  an  educated 
Engllsbman.  Ills  early  satires  are 
freest  from  this  class  of  fault,  but 
even  in  "The  Season"  we  find  such  a 
pas8ag<'  ns  ihe  following: 

When  mighty  scribes  wax  emulous,  to 

lull 
Uneasy  dreamers  and  delude  tbe  dull. 
Of  suppurating  sores  that  ulcerate 
And    draw    the    life-blood    from    the 

soundest  State, 
As  "social  evils"  elegantly  prate. 

What  Mr.  Anslln  apparently  means 
Is,  "When  nilfrht.v  scrlln'S  arc  omulous 
tit  lull  iIi'.'iniuTs.  find   \>r:iU'    'f  uU-ers 
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as  social  evils";  but  It  took  us  n 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  this  out.  A 
stanza  In  "The  Human  Tragedy"  opens 
with  this  statement— "Then  Godfrld 
tillbcrt  saw."  Opening  the  book 
after  an  interval  of  some  years,  and 
lighting  on  these  words,  we  were 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  tbe 
poet  meant.  We  first  thought  that 
some  new  character  had  slipped  Into 
a  later  edition  of  the  work,  aud  that 
his  name  was  Oodfrld  Gilbert  We 
were  then  in  absolute  doubt  whether 
Godfrld  saw  Gilbert  or  Gilbert  saw 
Godfrld,  and  only  by  a  long  study  of 
the  context  could  we  assure  ourselves 
that  this  last  and  least  obvious  of  all 
the  possible  mennlugs  was  Ur.  Aus- 
tin's. In  another  stauza  he  says  that 
Godfrld 

sdU  lacked,  vicissitudes  despite. 
The  philosophic  vision. 

TlicHf  words  can  be  turned  Into  toler- 
II I  lie  English  only  by  repunctuatlng 
them,  so  ns  to  make  them  mean  that 
■U'Kiiltf  his  philosophic  vision,  Godfrld 
In  eked  vicissitudes;  but  Mr.  Austin 
really  means  the  precise  reverse 
of  this,  tbe  secret  of  the  passage  being 
that,  with  a  truly  astounding  perver- 
sity, he  makes  the  phrase  "vlclssltudcM 
despite"  do  duty  for  "despite  vicissi- 
tudes." He  has,  again,  a  number  of 
other  bablts  which  he  Indulges  In 
merely  tor  the  sake  of  making  bis 
viTsea  scan.  For  example,  he  writes 
■■to  plummet"  a  depth  Instead  of  to 
pill  nib,  merely  because  the  former 
contains  two  syllables  Instead  of  one. 
Worac  still,  without  any  compunction 
he  uses,  for  tbe  same  reason,  transi- 
tive verbs  as  Intranslllves.  Thus. 
In  one  of  tbe  passages  which  we 
quoted  for  Ibe  sake  of  its  tine 
music,  he  says  "the  earthquake 
tormented  and  thundered.''  Tor- 
mented what?  we  ask.  The  verb 
"ti>rm<-nt"      means     nothing     without 
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some  accusative  to  follow  it.  Mr.  which  would  be  rldlculoue  In  ordioair 
Austin  might  Just  as  well  have  aald  life.  If  Mr.  Austin's  Catholic  hMOtne 
that  Godfrld  "put  on."  If  he  wanted  had  not  been  a  modern  Italian,  but 
to  tell  us  that  Godfrld  put  on  hie  the  daugbter  of  a  Jacobite  Scottiab 
socks.  Anotber  defect  In  hla  style,  chieftain,  there  migbt  bave  been  some 
less  crude  than  the  above,  but  more  iiroprlety  In  saying  that  she  was 
deeply  seated.  Is  one  which  he  has  in  "leal"  to  the  Madonna;  but  to  apply 
a  measure,  we  tbmk,  derived  from  such  a  word  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Byron,  Byron,  when  be  b^an  Mediterranean  seaboard  la  like  talking 
'■Chllde  Harold,"  adopted  what  baa  of  her  "tartan,"  when  what  is  meant 
been  well  described  as  a  itlnd  of  Is  ber  petticoat.  Spenser  said  that 
"Wardour  Street  Bngllab"— a  modem  his  knights  wielded  their  "glaives," 
Bngllsb  sprinkled  with  pinchbeck  and  because  his  aim  was  to  transport  bte 
Irrelevant  medievalisms.  Byron,  with  readers  from  the  present  into  a  con- 
sound  Judgment,  presently  dropped  slstent  past  He  puts  himself  lnK>  a 
tills  affectation.  What  Bryon  threw  literal?  costume  designedly  suited  to 
away  Mr.  Austin  has  picked  up.  At  tbe  remote  period  la  question;  bnt 
any  moment.  If  he  wants  two  aytlables  wben  Mr.  Austin  talks  about  glaives 
instead  of  one.  he  liaa  no  compunction  In  one  stanza,  and  about  the  new 
in  writing  "doeth"  for  "does."  la  the  French  Chass^ots  in  the  next,  be  ia 
next  verse,  if  he  wants  a  monosylla-  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  who 
ble,  be  writes  "does"  Instead  of  takes  a  walk  down  Piccadilly  with  a 
"doeth."  Normally,  If  bo  has  to  men-  Roman  sandal  on  one  foot  and  a  Well- 
tlon  the  foot-gear  of  a  modern  lady,  logton  boot  on  the  other.  There  Is  s 
be  speaks  of  her  "sboee."  If  he  wants  further  class  of  defect  which  It  Is 
a  rhyme  to  "moon,"  be  will  give  us  necessary  to  mention  also— one  which 
the  same  lady  going  about  In  "shoon."  Is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Austin, 
Similarly,  when  he  Is  concerned  with  bnt  which  is  In  bis  works  conspicuous 
tbe  movements  of  the  Garlbaldiaa  to  an  almost  unique  degree.  This  Is 
army,  he  describes  the  soldiers  as  be-  hts  practise  of  reckless  padding.  The 
ing  armed  with  "glaives"— a  word  more  valuable  parts  of  his  verse  we 
which  was  an  archaism  even  In  the  may  compare  to  blocks  of  marble;  but 
time  of  Spenser— while  he  speaks  of  whenever  he  has  not  at  hand  a  suffl- 
an  Italian  peasant-girl  as  being  "leal"  cient  supply  of  these,  or  he  finds  a 
to  the  Madonna.  Now  when  Spenser,  difficulty  In  making  two  or  three  of 
and  even  Byron,  used  archaisms  of  them  Join,  he  fills  in  the  gai>s  with 
this  description  they  had  a  deliberate  any  literary  mud  or  rubble  which 
purpose  In  doing  bo.  They  wished,  happens  to  come  handy.  Sometimes 
by  means  of  the  exotic  associations  he  does  this  for  lack  of  a  rhyme, 
with  wblcb  arclialc  words  and  forms  sometimes  for  lack  of  a  clause  wblcb 
are.  as  it  were,  scented,  to  create  a  shall  round  off  a  stansa.  He  thus 
certain  medieval  atmosphere.  But  almost  spoils  one  of  the  most  charm- 
Mr.  Austin  has  no  such  purpose  as  ing  of  the  passages  which  we  have 
this.  He  seems,  Indeed,  to  be  whoUy  quoted  by  speaking  of  a  "gable's  cllIT' 
insensible  to  tbose  various  and  subtle  Instead  of  a  gable,  because  he  wants 
secondary  powers  which  association  a  rhyme  for  'If."  Again,  when  be  is 
gives  to  words  not  in  general  use.  un-  speaking  of  a  farewell  pledge  given 
less.  Indeed,  It  Is  bis  opinion,  as  we  by  Olive,  Mr.  Austin,  striety  In  order 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  suppose,  to  Bud  a  rhyme,  tells  ns  that  this 
that  any  word   Is  effective  in  poetry  pledge  was  given  "by  parting's  ledge." 
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U  tbis  Is  "a  vile  pbrase,"  bb  we  need 
nu  Polonlus  to  tell  us  tbat  It  Ix,  what 
will  tbe  reader  ttiink  ot  the  rollowtng 
Incredible  line  wblch  the  autbor 
thrusts  Into  a  description,  otherwise 
cbnrmlng,  of  sprlng—'The  pasture's 
(risky  Innocents  bucked  up"?  Tbe 
rcBponslblllty  for  this  utterance  rests 
on  tbe  word  "up,"  which  la  wanted 
as  a  rhyme  to  ''cup."  In  another  pas- 
sage we  hare  padding  pure  and  sim- 

Up  came  tbe  buu,  Impetuous  and  red; 
Tbe  moon  turned  deedl;  pale,  fronting 

ber  foea; 
Befused,  spite  orerwhelmlng  odds  and 

lllB, 


Here  we  have  every  possible  fault 
compressed  into  a  small  space.  In  tbe 
Hrst  place  tbe  conceit  of  the  moon  as 
the  Jealous  adTersary  of  tbe  sun  adds 
nothing  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Austin's 
then  hurrying  narratlTe,  but  merely 
trips  up  tbe  attention  of  tbe  reader 
who  pauses,  as  be  must  do,  tu  under- 
stand It.  It  Is,  moreover,  a  very  'poor 
conceit  In  itself.  It  contslns  a  gross 
inaccuracy  of  expression,  which  inac- 
curacy Is  eked  out  with  a  piece  of 
absolute  nonsense.  Who  are  tbe 
moon's  foes?  If  Mr.  Austin  means  any- 
thing, she  tias  one  foe  only,  who  Is 
the  sun.  If  It  Is  permissible  to  speak 
of  her  foe  us  her  foes.  It  would  be  per- 
missible to  speak  of  tbe  wife  of  a 
monogamist  as  hlH  "wives."  Furttier, 
tbe  most  careless  reader  will  l>e  at 
once  driven  to  ask  himself  what  in 
the  world  is  tbe  mt-aning  of  "over- 
whelming odds  sod  Ills"?  if  there  are 
any  phenomena  of  nature  which  put 
the  Idea  of  "odds"  out  of  the  (luestiou. 
surely  these  are  the  movements  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  And  If  we  put  the 
question  of  od<is  aside,  what  state  of 
mind,  we  must  ask.  Is  possible  for 
'  any  educated  human  Ix-ins  in  whicb 
the  moon  can  be  pictured  as  receiving, 
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at  tbe  hands  of  the  sun,  a  series  of 
"overwhelming  ills"?  These  examples 
which  we  have  given  of  the  defects 
of  !klr.  Austin's  style  are  not  occa- 
sional blots.  Similar  blots  are  scat- 
tered over  every  one  ot  his  pages,  and 
a  careless  reader  may  be  piirdoned 
tor  regarding  tbem  as  tbe  principal 
feature  of  bis  works. 

We  are  not  calling  attention  to  tbese 
defects  in  Mr.  Austin's  style  with  a 
view  to  depreciating  his  merits.  On 
the  contrary  we  have  devoted  the 
larger  part  of  this  criticism  to  show- 
ing bow  various  his  merits  are,  and 
how  unosusl  Is  tbe  combination  of 
them  In  the  person  of  a  single  Indi- 
vidual. Our  object  In  dweiling  on  his 
defects  bas  been  rather  to  explain  tbe 
reason  why  a  voice  which  has  so 
much  to  utter  should  In  many  quar- 
ters have  met  with  verj'  Inadequate 
attention;  and.  by  warning  tbe  reader 
of  tbe  obstacles  which  be  will  en- 
counter In  Mr.  Austin's  manner,  to 
induce  blm  to  look  through  these  to 
tbe  matter  which  ties  behind  tbem. 
Even  so,  we  should  have  felt  reluc- 
tant to  speak  of  his  faults  with  sever- 
ity If  It  had  not  been  for  the  ample 
evidence  which  he  affords  us  that  be 
Is  perfectly  able  to  avoid  every  one 
of  them  If  he  chose.  In  the  whole  of 
bis  prose  Avorks  they  are  all  of  tbem 
conspicuously  absent.  There  be  Is 
classically  lucid  and  classically  void 
of  affectutlon.  There  there  are  no 
lapses  from  grammar,  no  superflu- 
ous clauses.  no  affectations  of 
praise,  no  torturlngs  of  the  English 
InuguaKe  into  feeble  and  Irritating 
iHldlttes.  The  faults  In  poetry  which 
Mr.  Austin  commits  he  commits  with 
his  eyes  open.  Wp  linve  therefore  no 
compunction  in  speaking  of  them  with 
corresi>ondlng  deliberation,  more  es- 
pecially as  he  will  probably  disagree 
wltb  us  in  considering  them  faults  at 
all.  If  such  is  his  attitude  he  will  at 
all     events     be     consistent     with     bis 
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principles;  for  It  Is  to  a  deliberate 
theory  of  poetical  style  that  we  be- 
lieve his  faults  to  be  due.  To  repent 
what  we  have  said  already,  we  believe 
Mr.  Austin  to  be  of  opinion  that,  a 
genius  for  poetry  belug  given,  the  first 
words  which  occur  to  the  poet  will 
be  the  best  words.  We  ourselves  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that,  excep- 
tional passages  being  allowed  for,  the 
first  wordfl  that  occur  to  blm  are  (ar 
more  likely  to  be  the  worst;  and  of 
this  general Izotlon  we  look  on  Ur. 
AuBdn's  poetry  as  affording  a  signal 
example.  We  must,  however.  In  part- 
ing from  him—or,  as  he  himself  would 
say,  "In  standing  by  parting's  ledge"— 
do  blm  the  Justice  to  observe  that  If 
the  gospel  which  he  has  to  deliver 
had  been  less  comprehensive  and 
weighty,  or  less  sincere  and  consistent 
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through  all  Its  variety  of  detail,  the 
defects  of  his  delivery  won  id  have 
been  Incomparably  less  noticeable. 
In  hlB  "Human  Tragedy,"  for  ex- 
ample, whilst  seeking  to  show,  as  he 
does,  that  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
spirit  are  darkened  by  the  clouds  of 
failure,  be  transmutes  at  the  same 
time  this  doctrine  Into  Its  converse. 
that  the  darkest  clouds  of  failure  have 
the  brightest  light  for  lining.  Here 
we  have  peealmlsm  defeated  aaS 
turned  into  a  noble  optimism;  and  we 
can  only  regret  that  a  poem  which 
has  for  Its  kerne]  a  meaning  ot  this 
scope  and  character  should  Interpose- 
between  this  meaning  and  the  reader 
those  "overwhelming  odds  and  Ills" 
of  style  which  its  author  does  not  so 
much  lapse  into  as  fntendonalty  culti- 
vate, or  at  all  events  refuse  to  r 
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It  is  as  commonplace  bHlay  as  it 
was  once  paradoxical  to  say  that  the 
earth  and  the  planets  move  round  the 
snn.  About  the  circumstances  of  that 
motion  not  much  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance remains  to  be  learnt  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  orbit,  and  the  velocity 
of  movement,  have  now,  in  their  main 
features,  long  been  beyond  the  range 
of  controversy. 

It  Is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
further  questions  which  are  at  once 
raised  by  the  solution  of  this  one — 
does  the  solar  system  as  a  whole  move 
through  space?  And  if  so,  how  fast, 
and  In  what  path? 

It  IB  well  to  consider  bow  we  deter- 
mine the  motion  of  anything  in  ordi- 
nary experience.  We  observe  that  Its 
poelUon  Is  changing  with  reference  to 
that  of  other  t>odIes.  The  information 
thus  got  cannot  tell  us  which  Is  mov- 
ing, the  subject  of  observation  or  Its 
surroundings,  or  both.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  apparent  without  further  Inquiry 


that  there  Is  any  meaning  In  the  ques- 
don. 

In  Jusdflcatlon  of  this,  I  will  refffl- 
to  a  decepdon  which  every  one  most 
have  experienced.  A  train  is  at  rest 
In  the  station.  The  observer  Is  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  at  another  train. 
Presently,  modon  Is  observed  to  com- 
mence, but  It  Is  Impossible  to  say 
which  train  It  Is  that  Is  moving.  Fre- 
quently, the  observer's  Instinct  Is  quite 
wrong.  The  question  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  looking  at  some  other  object 
fixed  on  the  earth.  And  even  this  1> 
not.  In  strict  logic,  aufflcient  to  prove 
that  the  train  Is  moving  over  a  fixed 
earth,  rather  than  that  a  movable  eartb. 
Is  shlfdng  under  a  fixed  train. 

The  astronomical  problem  which  has 
been  referred  to  Is  in  Its  essence  qalt» 
similar.  If  we  are  to  discuss  modon 
of  the  solar  system  as  a  whole,  It  Is 
necessary  to  define  further  the  land- 
mark by  which  the  moUon  Is  to  t>e  de- 
tected; and  the  only  obvious  landmarks 
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la  external  space  are  the  starB.  We 
may  then  fn  the  first  place  discuss  the 
question  of  whether  the  eolar  system  la 
moving  among  the  ntnrs.  The  (lueBtlOD 
Is  a  very  old  one,  and  there  Is  not  very 
much  to  be  said  about  it  which  Is  not 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  elementary 
astronomical  books.  Still,  It  will  be 
useful  to  refer  to  It  briefly,  by  way 
of  preface  to  the  less  familiar  topics 
to  be  dlscnssed  later. 

It  la  common  to  speak  of  the  stars 
as  "fixed."  To  ordinary  observation 
the  cons  tell  lit  Ion  a  preserve  their  shape, 
wlthont  that  distortion  which  would 
result  from  a  relative  motion  of  the 
conBdtuent  stara.  Close  scrutiny, 
however,  shows  that  some  of  the  stars 
are  slowly  changing  their  relative 
places  on  the  celestial  sphere.  The  ap- 
parent motion  Is  BO  slight  that  It  has 
not  altered  the  general  aspect  of  the 
beaveuB  during  the  entire  historical 
era.  Although  motion  Is  only  percepti- 
ble In  some  cases,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  It  Is  general,  and  will  In 
time  become  more  generally  apparent. 
Accurate  ol>servatlons  of  the  positions 
Of  the  staTB  are  comparatively  modem, 
and  many  of  them  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  achieve  any  appreciable  angular 
dlBplacement,  since  such  observations 
were  commenced . 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  stars  are 
moving  among  themselves.  It  Is  fully  to 
be  expected  that  the  sun,  which  Is  a 
star.  Is  moving  like  the  rest.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  determine  the  soisr  motion 
by  observing  that  we  move  past  an; 
one  other  star.  For,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  railway  trains,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  the  motion  la  due  to  the 
■an  or  to  the  star,  or  whether  It  Is 
shared  by  both,  as  In  fact  It  Is  likely  to 
be.  It  Is  only  by  considering  the  stars 
as  a  whole  that  anything  can  t>e  learnt. 
The  BUQ's  motion  among  them  may  be 
compared  with  the  motion  of  a  man 
among  a  crowd,  say  at  such  a  place  as 
Piccadilly  Circus,  when  Individuals  are 
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walking  In  many  different  directions. 
If  he  observes  his  own  motion  with 
reference  to  a  man  walking  In  the  same 
direction  aa  talmstilf.  It  will  appear 
slow,  or  retrograde.  If  with  reference 
to  a  man  walking  In  the  opposite  dl' 
rectloa,  It  will  appear  rapid.  The 
general  apparent  effect  will  be  that  the 
crowd  will  seem  to  open  out  in  the  di- 
rection In  which  he  Is  moving,  and  to 
close  up  behind  him.  The  problem  Is, 
then,  to  determine  In  what  direction 
the  stars  are  apparently  opening  out 
That  win  be  the  dtrecUon  In  which  the 
solar  system  Is  moving. 

It  will  he  understood  from  this  de- 
scription that  the  problem  Is  rather  a 
vague  one,  and  that  an  answer  of  great 
precision  Is  not  to  be  expected.  Nev- 
ertbelesB,  the  labors  of  Bucceaslve  gen- 
erstlons  of  astronomers  fnnn  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herscbell  onwards  have  placed  ui 
in  pOBBesston  of  a  fairly  exact  Indica- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  solar  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  stars  generally. 
The  direction  Indicated  la  nearly  that 
of  the  bright  star  Vega,  In  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Lyre. 

The  further  question  of  the  speed 
with  which  we  are  travelling  towards 
Tega  la  more  difficult  to  answer.  The 
method  already  Indicated  can  only  tell 
us  what  la  reqalred  If  we  know  the 
distances  of  the  stars  used  as  land- 
marka.  Our  apparent  motion  past 
them  Is  more  conspicuous  when  they 
are  near  than  when  they  are  remote, 
Jnst  as  In  the  analogous  case  of  a  man 
walktog  through  a  crowd.  Unfortu- 
nately the  data  available  as  to  stellar 
distance,  in  spite  of  the  Immense 
amount  of  labor  spent  In  determining 
them  during  the  last  half-centnry,  are 
BtUI  too  meagre  to  serve  the  present 
purpose  adequately. 

A  different  kliul  ot  observation,  bow- 
ever,  enables  an  estimate  to  be  made, 
i^lr  William  Hugglns,  In  1868,  proposed 
a  metbod  wblcb  gives  at  once  the  ve- 
locity of  stars  relative  to  the  earth,  In 
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the  line  of  Blgbt.  It  depend^  od  wbat 
Is  called  the  Doppler  effect.  If  the 
earth  Is  moving  towards  a  star,  the 
waves  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
star  are,  as  It  were,  crowded  up  by  the 
motion.  More  of  them  reach  the  eye 
per  second  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  frequency  of  the  vibra- 
tions Is  Increased,  and  suitable  instru- 
mental means  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
Increased  frequency,  and  hence  to  de- 
duce the  velocity  of  approach.  In  the 
same  way,  if  the  motion  Is  one  of  re- 
cession, the  apparent  frequency  of  vi- 
bration is  diminished.  The  observa- 
tions present  great  practical  difficulty, 
on  account  of  the  very  minute  change 
of  frequency.  This  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  close  scrutiny,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  more  rapid  motions. 

The  labors  of  several  astronomers, 
notably  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the 
.  Lick  Observatory  in  America,  have 
given  us  a  number  of  such  determina- 
tions for  stars  In  various  parts  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  clearly  possible  to  de- 
rive from  them  the  general  direction 
of  the  sun's  motion  among  the  stars. 
The  result  is  In  fairly  good  agreement 
with  that  obtained  by  the  previous 
method.  We  can  further  obviously 
deduce  in  this  case  the  approximate 
speed  of  motion.  The  speed  indicated 
is  a  little  more  than  half  the  speed  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun. 

Is  this  a  final  account  of  our  motiou 
through  space?  The  earth  rotates  ou 
its  axis.  It  revolves  round  the  sun. 
The  sun  moves  among  the  stars. 
though  we  cannot  tell  more  than  the 
present  direction  of  its  motion.  ,  Is  It 
possible  that  the  whole  visible  stellar 
universe  may  move  bodily  through 
space,  perhaps  amougst  other  groups  of 
the  same  order  which  lie  beyond  our 
ken? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered,  but 
It  la  not  so  ho]>eless  of  eventual  solu- 
tion as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  It 
Is  of  course  impossible  to  observe  our 


position  relative  to  systems  of  which 
the  existence  is  only  liypothetlcal. 
The  problem  which  must  be  faced  is 
whether  there  is  any  method  of  deter- 
mining our  motion  through  space  with- 
out making  use  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  reference  marks. 

Modern  optical  and  electrical  science. 
It  must  be  remembered,  require  us  to 
suppose  that  space  Is  Qlled  with  a  me- 
dium capable  of  transmitting  luminous 
waves,  and  electric  waves,  which  are 
but  a  large  scale  copy  of  luminous 
waves.  This  medium  Is  called  the 
aether.  As  soon  as  It  Is  admitted  that 
space  Is  filled  with  (ether,  ttie  question 
arises  of  whether  the  moving  earth  car- 
ries the  eether  near  the  surface  with  It. 
or  not.  Is  the  sether  streaming  past 
us  at  nineteen  miles  a  second,  in  virtue 
of  the  earth's  movement  round  the  sun. 
or  not? 

The  question  Is  easily  proposed,  but 
most  difficult  to  answer.  We  cannot 
of  course  suppose  that  the  earth  is  able 
to  set  the  tether  In  rapid  motion  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  the  visible  universe. 
If  the  iBther  is  set  In  motion  at  all.  the 
motion  can  only  be  considerable  near 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  most  probable  view,  however.  Is 
that  the  earth  does  not  set  the  »ther 
In  motion.  If  It  does  not.  then  clearly 
the  stationary  tether  must  be  rapidly 
streaming  past  us.  Waves  of  light 
travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
stream  must  of  necessity,  pass  faster 
than  If  they  were  travelling  against  It. 

It  wilt  be  remembered  that  the  si>eed 
with  which  light  waves  travel  through 
the  eether,  though  too  great  to  enable 
us  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
watch  their  forward  progress.  Is.  none 
the  less,  quite  definite.  In  saying  this 
the  passage  of  llgbt  through  empty 
space  is  alone  referred  to.  Its  paasage 
through  transparent  solids  such  as 
glass  or  water  Is  subject  to  more  com- 
l>licatcd  laws,  which  need  not  be  here 
discussed.       The    Important    point    Is 
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that  tbe  velocity  of  light,  in  apace, 
wbtch  may  be  stated  In  round  numbers 
«B  800,000  miles  per  second.  Is  quite 
definite,  and  baa  been  determined  bj  a 
variety  of  observers  using  dlfTerent 
nietbodn.  The  results  agree  with  dis- 
crepancies of  only  one  tbousandtb  psrt 
of  the  whole  amonnt,  which  may  be 
C'onsldpreil  us  the  limit  of  the  accuracy 
as  yet  attained  In  measuring  tbls  ve- 
loclly. 

If.  then,  n-e  could  measure  the  spetHl 
of  light  travelling  In  the  same  direction 
as  the  earth,  and  also  the  speed  of 
light  travelling  In  tbe  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  result  ought  to  tell  us  how 
rapid  the  earth's  drift  through  the 
tether  Is.  No  experiment  could  be 
easier  to  suggest.  Bat  when  details 
are  considered,  the  practical  problem 
to  be  solved  will  be  seen  to  be  formida- 
ble Indeed.  Up  to  the  present  time  !t 
has  baffled  the  most  skilful  experi- 
menters. 

'  Readers  who  take  a  general  Interest 
in  current  scLentlflc  problems  may  like 
to  gain  some  Idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
dlfflculUeB  to  be  overcome.  It  Is,  per- 
haps, too  much  the  tendency  to  limit 
non-tecbnlcal  exposition  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  territory  which  science  has  con- 
quered. There  Is  often  more  living  In- 
terest In  a  survey  of  that  bonler-lnnd 
where  the  battle  against  our  Ignornuee 
Is  actually  being  fought. 

The  methods  which  eo  far  have  been 
used  to  measure  the  velocity  of  light, 
with  one  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  later,  all  depend  on  sending  the 
light  out  from  a  source  to  a  distant 
mirror,  and  then  redectlug  it  back 
again  to  o  place  of  observation  very 
near  the  source.  The  time  taken  to 
travel  out  and  back  Is  the  quantity 
measured.  It  Is  obvloux  that  thio  re- 
flection back  again  to  tbe  start  Ing-polnl 
is  highly  disadvantageous  for  our  pur- 
pose. For,  if  the  earth's  motion  ac- 
celerates the  passage  on  tbe  outer  Jour- 
ney, It  will  retard  It  ou  the  return  In 


the  opposite  direction,  and  most  of  the 
eEFect  of  the  earth's  motion  will  be 
compensated.  It  might  appear,  per- 
haps, at  first  sight  that  tbe  compensa- 
tion would  he  complete:  but  closer  at- 
tention will  sbuw  that  It  Is  not  so.  The 
action  uf  tbe  ft'tlier  stream  lu  retarding 
or  accelerating  light  Is  quite  parallel  to 
the  effect  of  the  current  of  a  river  on 
a  swimmer.  The  gain  In  going  down 
stream  iott  not  compensate  altogether 
for  the  lose  in  going  up.  This  Is  evi- 
dent If  we  consider  an  extreme  case. 
Suppose  that  the  swimmer's  pace  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  current.  He 
would  theu  be  unable  to  make  any 
progress  up  stream  at  all. 

When,  however,  the  current  Is  slng- 
gish  In  comparison  with  the  swimmer's 
pace,  then  what  Is  lost  In  going  up 
stream  Is  very  nearly  all  regained  In 
going  down.  And  this  Is  the  analogue 
of  tbe  case  we  have  to  consider.  For 
the  velocity  of  eetber  wind  raised  by 
the  earth's  motion  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  Insignificant  In  comparison 
with  the  velocity  of  light. 

Nevertheless,  the  practical  advantage 
of  reflecting  the  tight  back  along  Its 
original  path  Is  so  great  that  it  Is  not 
lightly  to  be  abandoned.  Professor  MI- 
<belson  some  time  ago  devised  an  ex- 
periment on  tbe  earth's  motion  which 
he  anticipated  would  enable  him  to  de- 
tect the  small  residual  difference  due 
to  Incomplete  couiiH'nsatlon  which  bus 
lierii  referred  to. 

His  method  was  essentially  ii  com- 
parative one.  No  actual  uieusureiuent 
of  the  velocity  of  light  was  made. 
The  velocf^  to  and  fro  along  the  dl- 
rii'liiHi  of  drifr  wns  compared  with  the 
velocity  to  and  fro  at  right  angles  to 
that  direction.  The  latter  velocity 
may  l>e  regimled  as  unaffected  by  the 
drift."  A  beam  of  light  was  divided 
•ThlalRDOlstrlctly  correct;  but  to  eiplalD 
wby  It  Is  oot  ao  would  Involve  a  ralereaae  to 
geometiicsl  sabtlelies  uoaultsd  to  s  ffsnersl 
deacrlpUon.  Tbia  effect  ot  the  drifl  i«  com- 
paratively QD  important. 
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Into  two  parte,  one  of  wbich  travelled 
along  the  direction  of  drift  and  back, 
wblle  tbe  other  travelled  along  a  patb 
at  eight  angles  to  tbat  one,  and  back 
again.  Finally,  tbeae  two  beama, 
brought  back  to  the  starting-point,  ex- 
hibited tbe  phenomena  of  Interference. 
Wltbc^nt  explaining  in  detail  the  na- 
ture of  these  phenomena.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  certain  bands  are  visible 
with  a  telescope  which  shift  their  posi- 
tion If  the  time  which  fight  takes  to 
travel  along  either  path  is  varied,  even 
by  as  amount  almost  inconceivably  nii- 

Tbna,  for  Instance,  suppose  that  the 
distance  tbat  tbe  light  had  to  travel 
along  either  path  were  the  same.  Then 
If  any  cause  were  to  Increase  the  aver- 
age velocity  of  light  along  one  of  the 
paths,  the  bands  would  shift.  For  the 
time  taken  for  light  to  travel  along 
that  path  would  no  longer  be  the  same 
as  for  the  other.  Again,  If  tbe  other 
path  were  traversed  with  greater  aver- 
age velocity,  the  shift  would  be  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Now  this  Is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  change  which  would 
be  expected  If  either  of  the  paths  could 
be  set  along  or  across  tbe  drift  at 
pleasure.  That  was  readily  eDected 
by  simply  tnmlng  tbe  stone  base  which 
supported  the  whole  arrangement  round 
llirougb  a  rigbt  angle. 

The  arrangement  thus  set  up  was 
extraordinarily  delicate,  and  It  was 
computed  that  even  so  small  a  drift  as 
that  due  to  the  earth's  motion  round 
tbe  snn  should  be  qnlte  clearly  shown 
by  a  shift  of  tbe  interference  bands. 
A  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced due  to  sources  of  error,  which 
might  safely  be  Ignored  in  ordinary  ex- 
perimental work.  For  Instance,  the 
strains  set  up  In  the  stone  slab  by  turn- 
ing It  were  sufficient  to  alter  tbe  dls- 
Unce  which  the  light  bad  to  travel  be- 
tween tbe  mirrors,  and  thus  to  cause  a 
spurious  effect  The  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  floating  tbe  stone  on  mer- 


cury, so  that  It  could  be  turned  by  the- 
appllcatlon  of  very  gentle  forces. 

Finally,  when  all  was  In  order,  the 
stone  was  slowly  turned,  and  a  shift  of 
the  bands  carefully  looked  for.  Noth- 
ing whatever  could  be  detected.  And 
this  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  wont 
of  delicacy  In  the  experiment.  For,  as 
already  mentioned,  even  a  drift  no 
larger  than  that  due  to  tbe  earth's  mo- 
tion round  the  sun  should  have  been 
conspicuously  visible. 

The  result  was  most  disconcerting. 
At  flrat  sight  the  only  possible  way  out 
seemed  to  be  tbat  there  was  no  eether 
drift;  in  fact,  tbat  the  earth  moving  In 
Its  orbit  carried  the  neighboring  sther 
with  It.  On  the  otber  hand,  this  Intro- 
duces fresh  difficulties.  It  will  suffice- 
to  refer  to  one  of  them.  In  Itself  almost 
decisive. 

If  tbe  earth  carries  the  Ktber  wltb 
It,  we  should  expect  smaller  moving 
bodies  to  do  the  same.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  proved  conclusively  that  In  fact 
tliey  do  not.  He  mounted  two  heavy 
steel  discs  close  together  on  the  same 
axis.  A  beam  of  light  was  reflected 
round  a  closed  path  between  the  discs, 
so  as  to  nearly  follow  the  periphery. 
It  was  found,  by  a  comparative 
method,  not  dissimilar  to  that  used  by 
-Mkhelson  la  his  eizperiment  that  the 
velocity  of  this  beam  was  not  increased 
by  setting  the  discs  In  rapid  rotation 
In  tbe  direction  In  which  the  light  trav- 
elled. If  the  eether  had  been  carried 
with  the  rotating  discs,  it  Is  clear  that 
Its  bodily  motion  must  have  been  added 
to  tbat  of  the  light  waves  travelling 
through  It,  thereby  Increasing  the  ef- 
fective velocity  of  these  waves.  The 
experiment  decisively  proved  tbat 
this  did  not  happen.  The  etbK* 
was  not  carried  with  tbe  discs.  They 
drifted  througb  it  or,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  observer  (say  a  fly) 
situated  on  one  of  the  discs,  the  Kther 
drifted  past  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  thatittae 
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same  Is  true  of  the  eortli;  tbough,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  tbe  observer  neoea- 
aarlly  iDOves  wltb  ft,  the  matter  can- 
not  be  tested  in  the  same  (compara- 
tively) easy  way. 

Wby,  then,  did  MichelsoD's  experi- 
ment to  detect  the  drift  fall  to  reveal 
It?  The  ansver  to  this  question  which 
haa  come  to  be  accepted  In  the  acleu- 
tlflc  world  will  seem  at  first  algbt  to  be 
far-fetched,  If  not  extravagant.  It  Is 
no  less  than  this — that  the  stone  slab 
used  In  Mlchelson'a  experiment 
changes  its  shape  according  to  the  di- 
rection In  which  It  Is  presented  to  the 
Kther  drift;  and  to  Jnat  sncb  an  ex- 
tent aa  to  completely  compensate  the 
effect  to  be  looked  for.  Thus  the  ob- 
ject of  the  experiment  Is  altogether  de- 
feated. 

It  win  he  desirable  first  of  all  to  ex- 
plain how.  If  such  a  dlatortlon  were  ad- 
mitted. It  would  explain  the  observed 
remit  Bnppoae  the  adlustment  la 
made  ao  as  to  make  the  conrse  to  and 
fro  across  the  drift  equal,  not  tn  length, 
but  in  time,  to  the  course  to  and  fto 
along  the  drift  In  length,  the  course 
along  the  drift  must  then  be  somewhat 
the  ahorter,  to  compensate  for  the  dim- 
inished average  velocity  of  light  along 
that  course.  When  tbe  stone  is  turned 
through  a  right  angle,  the  course 
Vblcb  before  lay  along  the  drift,  and 
was  Bbortest,  Is  now  scrass  tbe  drift. 
If  it  were  still  shortest,  as  one  would 
naturally  have  supposed  It  would  be, 
the  equality  of  Ught-tlmee  would  be  up- 
set, as  before  explained.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  stone  were  to  change 
Its  shape  owing  to  the  rotation.  In  aucb 
a  way  as  to  lengthen  this  path,  and  to 
sborten  the  other,  until  each  of  them 
was  equal  to  what  tbe  other  bad  been 
before  the  rotation,  then  the  equality 
of  Ugbt-times  would  be  preserved,  as. 
In  fact,  was  found  to  be  the  case. 

Two  objections  are  likely  to  be  felt 
to  tbls  hypothesis.  Id  the  first  place. 
It  will  be  said,  snrely  such  n  distortion 


of  matter,  according  to  which  way  It 
was  turned,  could  not  possibly  have  es- 
caped observation.  If  It  reully  existed. 
The  theory  Implies  that  a  stick  Is 
longer  when  it  points  one  way  than 
when  It  points  another  way;  tbls,  If 
true,  should  be  notorious. 

To  answer  tbe  objection,  It  muut  be 
noticed  how  Infiniteslnial  Is  the  efTett 
postulated.  Even  a  stick  us  long  as 
the  earth's  diameter  would  only  lose  or 
gain  a  few  Inches  of  length.  No  meas- 
urement less  refined  than  MIcbelsoa's- 
could  show  such  an  effect.  Nor  are 
ordinary  methods  of  measurement 
available  at  all.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try 
to  observe  such  a  change  by  the  ordl- 
nai7  method  of  comparison  with  a 
graduated  scale:  for  tbe  length  of  the 
scale  will  change  to  precisely  the  ex- 
tent as  the  stick  to  be  measured. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  objected  tbot 
even  allowing  the  existence  of  such  a 
distortion  of  the  slab.  It  Is  surely  con- 
trary to  all  reasonable  probability  that 
tt  should  be  of  exactly  tbe  amount  re- 
quired to  compensate  the  effect  of  tbe 
letber  drift  There  are,  however.  In- 
dependent theoretical  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  Bucb  a  shrinkage  should 
occur,  and  these  reasons  seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shrinkage 
should  be  of  exactly  that  amount  It 
would  take  us  too  far  to  pursue  this 
subject.  Enough  for  our  puritose  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
bestowed  upon  It,  Mlcbelson's  experi- 
ment Is  not  capable  of  measuring  the 
itther  drift.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely 
that  any  other  form  of  experiment  In 
which  the  light  travels  back  to  Its 
starting  point  can  reveal  a  difference 
between  the  velocity  of  light  with  tbe 
drift  and  the  velocity  In  the  opposite 
direction. 

Tbe  negative  result  of  Hlcbeleon's 
experiment  has  led  some  to  suspect 
that  there  Is  some  Inherent  Imiwsslbll- 
Itj-  in  detecting  the  tether  drift:  In  fact, 
tliat  In  attempting  to  do  so  we  are- 
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flgbtlDg  against  s  general  law  ot  na- 
ture, difficult,  Indeed,  to  formulate,  but 
none  the  less  Inexorable  In  Its  action. 
And  certainly  nature  does  seem  to  have 
exercised  extraordinary  ingenuity  In 
defeating  our  attempts  on  the  problem. 
As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  recently  remarked. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  If  we  were  not 
meant  to  know  the  solution  of  It.  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  ebare  this  pes- 
simistic view.  There  Is  one  class  of 
experiments  which  bave  been  proposed 
at  various  times,  and  wblch,  it  seems  to 
me,  cannot  fall  to  give  the  required 
Information,  If  the  purely  mechanical 
difficulties  Involved  can  be  overcome. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  two  ex- 
perimental stations,  A  and  B,  situated 
along  the  line  of  drift,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  amounting  to  perhaps  B 
mile.  If  It  cau  be  showa  that  light 
travels  faster  from  A  to  B  than  from  B 
to  A,  tbea  the  drift  is  detected.  There 
are  various  arrangements  by  which  the 
experiments  might  be  attempted. 
Suppose  a  toothed  wheel  (like  the  gear 
wbeel  of  a  bicycle)  were  mounted  at 
each  station,  eo  as  to  revolve  about  an 
axis  placed  along  the  line  of  drift.  If 
a  light  was  placed  behind  one  wheel, 
and  if  an  observer  were  placed  on  the 
further  side  of  the  other  wheel,  he 
would  be  able  to  see  the  light,  looking 
between  the  teeth  of  both  wheels;  pro- 
vided that  they  were  In  corresponding 
positions,  so  that  light  which  got  be- 
tween the  teetb  of  the  first  was  Dot 
Intercepted  by  those  of  the  second. 
Nor  would  this  state  uf  things  be  af- 
fected by  slowly  revolving  the  two 
wheels  at  the  same  speed,  retaining 
tbem  In  the  same  relative  iJoslllonB. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  rotatluu 
was  sufficiently  rapid;  then,  by  the 
time  that  light  which  bad  passed  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  Brat  wheel 
reached  the  second,  the  wheels  wouUI 
have  rotated  through  the  Interval  be- 
twen  a  gap  and  a  tooth,  and  the  light. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  pass  between 


the  teetb  of  tbe  second  wheel,  would 
now  be  obstructed  by  tbem.  This  will 
hapi>en  when  the  time  taken  by  light  to 
travel  tbe  long  distance  between  the 
two  wheels  Is  equal  to  the  time  in 
which  one  wlieel  turns  through  the 
small  angle  required  to  bring  a  tooth 
to  the  position  previously  occupied  by 
a  gap.  Suppose  that  this  adjustment 
Is  perfectly  secured  for  light  travelling 
from  A  to  B.  Then.  If  the  ffither  drift 
causes  light  to  travel  faster  In  this  di- 
rection than  from  B  to  A,  the  adjust- 
ment to  perfect  stoppage  of  light  will 
not  bold  good  for  the  latter  directltMi. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  such 
a  system  at  two  rotating  teeth  will  be 
transparent  when  looked  through  in  one 
direction,  and  opaque  when  looked 
through  Id  the  other.  If  this  much 
could  be  observed,  the  battle  would 
practically  be  won.  For  to  measure 
the  drift  would  thea  merely  be  a  mat- 
ter of  elaborating  the  details  of  tbe  ar- 
rangement 

Simple  as  It  Is  In  principle,  tbe  reali- 
zation of  this  experiment  would  be  a 
most  arduous  undertaking.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  velocity  of 
light  amounts  to  200,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond, and  tliat  If  a  drift  at  all  compara- 
ble with  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  looked  for.  It  will  only  add  or  sub- 
iriK't  some  iwt'ury  miles  a  second  from 
this  velocity.  Tbe  difference  due  to 
the  drift  Is  thus  only  a  ten  thoueandtb 
part  of  the  whole,  and  to  work  to  this 
degree  ot  precision  is  ofteD  very  diffi- 
cult. Even  In  ^o  simple  a  kind  ot 
measuremAit  as  tbe  determination  of 
length,  some  cure  would  be  required  to 
achieve  It.  Rough  and  ready  methods 
would  hardly  suffice  for  setting  up  two 
milestones,  If  It  were  necessary  to  be 
perfectly  certain  that  their  distance 
was  not  In  error  by  six  Inches;  and  tbe 
conditions  of  the  optical  experiment  are 
fur  more  difficult  to  comply  with  than 
those  of  a  length  measurement.  Even 
the  mere  vibration  of  tbe  machinery 
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used  to  set  tbe  wbeelB  In  rotation  mlglit 
nrloaBl;  complicate  tbe  delicate  ob- 
servations required.  Bnt  far  greater 
atlll  would  be  tbe  dlfflcalt^  of  securing 
eXBctl;  tbe  same  speed,  and  maintain- 
ing exact  correspondence  of  position  in 
tbe  two  wbeele;  It  would,  ol  course,  be 
tmposalble  to  adopt  tbe  lonly  simple 
way  of  doing  this,  namely,  to  mount 
tbem  on  tbe  same  shaft:  for  ataaftlng  a 
mile  long  would  be  altogetber  Impracti- 
cable. 

Bnongta  bas  been  said  to  sbow  bow 
difficult  tbe  experiment  Is.  I  bardly 
think  that  In  tbe  form  suggested  It 
could  ever  be  carried  out  wltb  tbe  pre- 
olslon  required.  Notblng.  however.  1b 
more  rasb  tban  prophecy  In  matters  of 
tbia  bind.  Some  Improvement  might 
at  any  time  be  devised  which  would 
bring  the  attempt  within  tbe  range  of 
practical  politics. 

In  conclUBlon,  It  Is  worth  mentioning 
that  natare  has  tried  for  us  an  experi- 
ment not  wholly  dlsBlmllar  in  principle 
from  the  above.  Tbe  planet  Jupiter  Is 
attended  by  four  satellites  which  cir- 
cle round  him.  At  regular  Intervals 
these  satellites,  In  their  orbital  revolu- 
tlon,  get  behind  the  planet.  Jupiter  is, 
however,  so  distant  from  the  earth  that 
light  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
travel  over  tbe  interval.  Tbe  distance 
between  Jupiter  and  the  earth  Is,  of 
course,  variable,  owing  to  their  shifting 
positions  in  their  orbits.  Tbe  light 
from  Jupiter  arrives  at  tbe  earth  some 
sixteen  mlnntea  sooner  when  at  Its 
nearest  than  when  at  Its  fartbest  from 
tbe  earth.  Owing  to  the  time  which 
light  takes  to  perform  tbe  Joomey,  the 
eclipses  will  always  actually  occur  some 
time  before  they  are  observed  from  the 
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earth:  but  tbe  Interval  will  be  less 
when  we  lire  near  Jupiter  thau  wheu 
we  are  far  from  him.  Thus  in  the 
latter  case  the  eclipse  appears  to  be  de- 
ferred beyond  Its  proper  time.  Tbe 
velocity  of  light  can  accordingly  be  In- 
ferred from  observations  Of  when  the 
eclipse  Is  visible.  This  was  tbe  earli- 
est method  used  to  determine  that  ve- 
locity. 

Let  nB  consider  how  the  velocity  thus 
determined  should  be  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  solar  system  through  the 
tether,  whatever  that  motion  may  t>e. 
Tbe  velocity  of  light,  deduced  from  sets 
of  observations  In  which  tbe  light  trav- 
els with  the  drift,  should  have  a  greater 
value  tban  In  tbe  other  cases.  And, 
by  combining  the  eclipse  observations 
In  a  suitable  manner,  It  ought,  theoreti- 
cally, to  be  possible  to  detect  the  dif- 
ference. Possibly  by  Improved  and 
long-contlnned  observations  the  neces- 
sary accuracy  may  be  eventually  at- 
tainable. Professor  Sampson  of  Dur- 
ham baa  recently  considered  tbe 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  In  rela- 
tion to  the  velocity  of  light,  and  he 
has  kindly  Informed  me  that  be  does 
not  think  tbe  present  data  accurate 
enough. 

This  line  of  attack  wonld,  at  all 
events,  be  free  from  any  ambiguity  as 
to  whether  the  setber  In  tbe  Immediate 
nelghborbood  of  the  earth  Is  carried 
with  It  or  not  For  It  is  certain  that 
such  an  influence  could  by  no  posalbll- 
lt7  extend  far  into  the  Immense  inter- 
val between  tbe  earth  and  Jupiter. 

Here,  then,  for  tbe  time,  the  question 
mast  be  left;  unanswered,  It  Is  true, 
bnt  Bnrely  not  unanswerable. 

R.  J.  Btrult. 
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AMOUa   8BANT   OP   SOKOSACR. 

Tliere  was  a  conalderable  gatliering 
lu  the  schoolbonse  on  Moaday  nlgbt. 
The  rumor  that  Colin  Stewart  had 
given  up  the  contest  brought  out  the 
curloua  to  see  what  the  meeting  was 
about.  The  dramatic  Instinct  of  the 
race  tilled  Borouacli  with  the  wlah  to 
see  the  last  act  of  the  play.  Surprise 
awaited  them.  Colin,  aa  the  Sergeant 
remarked,  was  a  new  man  on  Uoodar. 
and  hla  short  statement,  which  could 
liai'dlf  be  called  a  speech,  was  of  tbe 
nature  of  a  bombshell.  "You  are  uot 
Iwbolden  to  my  family,"  be  said  at  the 
close  of  it,  "and  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
I  am  not  beholden  to  you.  I  have  cer- 
tainly received  very  little  kindness 
from  any  of  yon.  I  do  not  ask  for 
your  votes,  but  I  wish  to  tell  you  that 
I  sbiill  niake  every  effort  to  win  the 
coutest  without  them.  If  I  am  returned 
to  Parliament,  I  shall  make  It  my  first 
business  to  help  in  securing  for  the 
crofters  a  fair  rent,  Bxlty  of  tenure, 
and  compensation  for  Improvement; 
and  If  1  and  my  colleagues  of  the 
League  are  successful  In  this.  I  shall 
expect  neither  your  personal  good-win 
nor  your  tbnnks.  'The  cat  purrs  tor 
himself,'  as  you  were  good,  enough  to 
remind  me  on  Friday;  and  as  I  have 
been  a  crofter  myself,  I  shall  do  what 
I  do  because  of  my  own  personal  aatls- 
faction  In  what  I  believe  to  be  fair  and 
right.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you." 

This  WHS  certainly  a  new  method  of 
address  for  a  political  candidate.  The 
people  were  so  taken  aback  by  It,  that 
they  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and 
that  being  so,  they  said  nothing.  They 
dispersed  almost  in  silence,  and  Colin 
was  left  master  of  the  situation. 

■■\Vliy  dill  .vbu  Hol  si>enk?"  -nUl  out- 


to  another.  "It  Is  a  pity  Little  Cattaal 
was  not  present  to  speak  for  us." 

"It  seems  we  have  InnovatioUB  now- 
uduya,"  said  u  Currun  man  to  an  Acb- 
brea  man. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other;  "and  If  that 
man  was  not  the  man  he  is.  It  seems 
to  me  he  would  be  very  like  the  man 
we  want" 

The  contest  went  on  hotly  after  this. 
Colin  held  meetings  in  Port  Brran  and 
at  various  places  on  the  Ardgowan  es- 
tate. He  worked  hard,  spoke  bril- 
liantly, and  was  untiring  In  his  energy. 
Political  feeling  ran  higher  than  It  had 
ever  been  known  to  run  l>efore.  Mr. 
Bory  alone  in  Boronech  was  untouched 
by  it.  He  sat  In  bis  study  preparing 
notes  for  a  series  of  forenoon  lectures 
on  the  Epiatte  to  tbe  Hebrews.  "God, 
who  at  sundry  times  aud  In  divers  man- 
ners apake  In  time  past  unto  the  fa- 
thers by  tbe  prophets,  hath  in  these 
loat  days  spoken  unto  ua  by  Hla  Son." 
As  he  read  these  words,  tbe  strife  of 
opposing  parties  became  a  light  thing 
to  blm,  end  the  clamor  of  political 
creeds  as  the  beating  of  discordant 
drums  before  the  music  of  eternal  har- 
monies. 

Angus  Bard  was  not  untouched  by 
all  that  was  going  on.  Yet  he,  too, 
kept  back.  Aa  be  bad  promised  Bara- 
bel,  he  washed  hla  bands  of  the  elec- 
tion. Wben  the  results  were  known 
at  last,  his  daughter  tasted  the  very 
wine  of  life,  for  although  the  majority 
was  a  small  one,  Colin  bad  won  tbe 
seat 

And  now  Boronach  was  given  new 
food  for  thought,  for  aatonlsbment,  for 
endless  con  versa  tlon.  It  became 
known  that  Angus  Bard  was  owner 
of  the  estate,  and  before  the  end  of 
summer  he  and  Barabel  bad  taken  np 
their  abode  In  the  Great  House.  As 
Mr.  Alexander  aold  It,  m  fflr  David's 
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father  bought  It,  ao  It  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  new  owners.  The  heavy 
old  furniture  black  with  age,  the 
shabby  carpets,  the  moth-eaten  tapes- 
tries, al)  became  theirs.  Portraits  ol 
long-dead  Stewarts  hung  In  the  hall 
and  In  the  sombre  dining-room.  There 
was  one  that  reminded  Barabel  of  Co- 
lin,— not  as  he  was  now,  Indeed,  but 
as  he  looked  when  a  boy  glancing  de- 
fiantly down  from  the  tops  of  high 
trees  In  the  school  wood.  Angus  dis- 
covered after  a  time  that  this  particu- 
lar painting  was  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Alexander  as  a  child.  He  cut  the  can- 
vas out  of  the  frame  and  threw  tt  Into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  Barabel  res- 
cued It,  and  hid  it  away  In  a  drawer. 
The  frame  was  left  banging  empty 
upon  the  wall,  and  whenever  the  girl 
came  In  at  the  great  outer  door  It  con- 
fronted her  like  a  symbol. 

Angus  Bard  found  that  tlrst  winter 
In  the  Great  House  one  of  very  min- 
gled satisfaction.  He  had  the  fultll- 
ment  of  bis  dreams,  and  yet  he  was 
eternally  harassed  and  worried.  He 
was  eager  for  reform, — Impatient  to 
set  these  schemes  agoing  that  he  had 
thought  of  for  so  many  years.  There 
was  no  need  to  wait  for  a  Crofters  Act 
tor  Itui-ouach.  Here  was  a  landlord 
whose  passion  was  bis  iieople!  He 
would  have  no  factor — all  that  was  to 
be-  done  he  would  do  himself;  and  he 
went  over  the  whole  estate  and  visited 
■■v<'ry  bouse  In  It.  and  finding  he  must 
have  assistance  of  some  kind,  chose 
Little  Cathal  to  be  his  servant  and  fac- 
tcitum.  Items  were  lowered,  land  was 
granted.  Captain  Mackenzie's  lease 
of  the  Big  She<v-Farm  being  almost 
out.  Angus  refused  to  renew  It,  and 
In  consequence  the  Mackeuzles  made 
preparations  to  leave  Boronncb  In  May. 
Miss  Jane  and  Mr.  Farquhar  and  the 
iild  centk'nmn  himself  were  more  than 
angry.  The  family  bad  been  In  the 
farm  for  three  generations,  and  now 
they  were.  Miss  Jane  sold  bitterly,  "to 
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be  evicted  by  a  usurper,  a  man  whom 
nature  had  never  Intended  for  a  pro- 
prietor." "There  Is  one  thing,"  she  re- 
marked to  the  doctor's  wife — "we 
should  never  have  tKen  reconciled  to 
Angus  Bard  as  our  landlord, — we  who 
have  always  had  to  do  with  geutle- 

Barabel  pleaded  for  the  five  ycani' 
renewal  of  the  lease  old  Captain  Uac- 
keoile  was  so  anxious  to  get,  but  the 
Bard  was  obdurate.  His  own  lease  of 
life  was  short,  be  said,  and  what  be 
had  planned  to  do  for  the  Boronach 
people  he  must  do  at  once.  The  shep- 
herds on  the  farm  had  also  to  make 
preparations  for  removal.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  commotion  altogether. 
More  serious  discontent  arose  over  the 
rents.  Although  a  number  had  been 
lowered,  a  good  many  had,  on  the  other 
biiuil.  liftm  niUc<l.  Mr.  (  iimpbcll,  act- 
ing for  Sir  Darld,  had  always  shown 
grout  kluiliii-ss  and  lenlimty  to  fami- 
lies where  the  father,  for  Instance,  had 
died,  and  the  widow,  with  perhaps  a 
young  family,  bud  been  left  to  work 
the  croft  alone.  In  these  cases  a 
merely  nominal  rent  would  be  charged, 
and  often  when  the  need  of  this  leni- 
ency was  past,  and  tbe  family  had 
grown  up  and  were  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves, the  rent  remained  at  the  old  low 
figure.  Angus  saw  tbe  Injustice  of 
this,  and  immediately  raised  all  such 
rents  to  what  he  considered  a  fair  sum. 
and  perhaps  because  tbe  thing  was 
done  In  an  arbitrary  and  hasty  way, 
the  cry  ai-ose  that  the  Bard  was  tak- 
ing away  with  one  baud  what  he  gave 
with  the  other. 

When  summer  came,  tbe  land  of  the 
Big  Farm  was  portioned  out  Into  model 
crofts.  Cottages  were  put  up,  and  the 
Bard  chose  out  the  tenants  who  were 
to  occupy  them.  Those  who  were  not 
chosen  were  angry,  while  tbe  fortunate 
ones  were  not  altogether  contented. 
Yet  Angus  put  all  his  heart  Into  what 
he   was  doing.       Espenses   were  cut 
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down  narrowly  at  Boroaacli  House  eo 
that  be  miKht  have  the  wberewlthal 
for  bie  scbemes, — for,  as  Barabel  bad 
told  llr.  Roiy,  tbe  new  proprietor  bad 
not  the  wealth  people  had  at  Brat  im- 
agined. Servants  were  few;  the  Bard 
kept  but  one  bors^  and  trap;  Sir  Da- 
vid's old  gardener  and  a  stable  boy 
were  tbe  only  men  employed  about  the 
bouse.  Every  penny  that  could  be 
spared  went  to  stocking  the  new 
crofta.  and  when  all  wae  done  tbe  es 
tate  wanted  cupltfll,  and  wanted  It 
badly. 

Angus  Grant  had  spoken  truly  when 
he  warned  bis  daughter  that  be  was 
not  easy  to  live  with.  Ill-health  and 
u  bigbty  atruug  temperament  taailn 
him  nervous  and  Irritable — changeable 
of  mood  as  a  woman.  Sometimes  be 
was  intensely  happy  In  Boronacb,  in 
Ilia  new  power  and  In  his  generous 
plans;  then  again  be  would  t>e  con- 
scious of  a  change  la  the  feeling  of  the 
people  towards  blm,  or  Little  Cathal 
would  bring  htm  rumors  of  discontent 
or  heartburnings  In  the  place,  and  he 
would  be  depressed  and  gloomy.  One 
day  be  sat  down  by  Barabel.  his  face 
flushed,  his  eyes  full  of  unshed  tears. 
"I  have  met  with  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  Ingratitude,"  be  said. 
"and  you  will  meet  with  the  same. 
If  I  had  a  son,  it  would  be  different, 
but  Boronacb  Is  a  big  tangle  of  trouble 
to  leave  to  a  lassie."  He  was  easily 
harassed  and  perplexed  by  tlie  details 
of  business,  and  Barabel  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  it  bad  not  been 
for  his  partner.  Andrew  Fergusson,  be 
would  never  have  owned  Boronacb. 
In  some  ways  he  was  not  a  good  land- 
lord. 

One  day,  rather  more  than  a  year 
utter  be  bad  gone  to  Boronacb  House, 
Ue  was  passing  the  village  inn  a  little 
before  dark.  A  group  of  men  were 
talking  there  who  had  taken  a  little 
more  than  was  good  for  them.  "We 
were  better  off  In  Sir  Davids  time," 


one  of  them  called  out.  and  tbe  Bard 
went  home  cut  to  the  heart.  Barabel 
lavished  compassion  and  tenderness 
upon  blm  when  she  saw  bow  HI  and 
worn  he  looked.  "I  waa  never  bom 
tc  be  a  landlord,"  be  said  to  her  that 
night, — "I  have  not  the  Cblers  blood." 
Tbe  Stewart  portraits  on  tbe  walla 
seemed  to  look  down  on  blm  a  trifle 
superciliously.  There  was  a  fine  un- 
mflled  calm  about  some  of  them,  that 
said  they  would  not  have  been  put  out 
by  a  little  thing. 

As  for  Barabel  In  these  days,  abe 
made,  as  one  man  remarked,  "a  flne 
brave-like  Ladj  of  Boronacb."  tbougb 
he  complained  that  she  was  not  so 
"near-band  to  a  person"  as  she  bad 
been  before  tbe  change  came.  There 
was  a  certain  new  dignity  and  reserve 
about  her.  She  went  riding  about  Bo- 
ronacb on  the  pony  that  was  one  of  tbe 
few  luxuries  of  her  new  position,  and 
had,  It  la  true,  a  gay  word  and  a  smile 
for  every  one  as  of  yore.  There  was  a 
difference,  nevertheless.  Mrs.  Wllllam- 
Bon  commented  upon  it  to  her  husband 
In  her  own  way. 

"I  don't  know  whether  Barabel  isn't 
a  little  bit  spoiled  by  all  this."  she  said. 
"She  is  very  kind  and  charming,  of 
course,  but  don't  you  think  there  Is  a 
difference?  I  met  ber  riding  that  pony 
of  bers  to-day, — she  Isn't  nearly  as 
pretty  as  she  used  to  be^  though  Mr. 
Rory  would  not  agree  with  me  when 
I  said  that  to  him.  He  said  she  waa 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  would  never 
call  ber  that  She  Is  a  little  unap- 
proachable. I  think.  Tbe  other  day  I 
said  something  to  ber,  quite  Innocently, 
about  Mr.  Stewart, — yon  know  1  al- 
ways thought  there  was  something 
there, — and  she  smiled  and  didn't  seem 
offended,  and  offered  me  some  plums 
from  the  garden  for  tbe  children,  but 
somehow — It  must  have  been  ber  man- 
ner—1  felt  as  If  I  had  taken  a  11b- 

"Well,"    said    her   husband    bluntly^ 
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"tbe  Bard  would  never  bave  allowed 
ber  to  marry  Colin  Stewart." 

"I  know  that."  replied  little  Mrs. 
WUllamBOn.  "1  don't  mean  that,  and  1 
dareaaj  Barabel  looks  higher  now, 
though  he  Is  tbe  Member;  but  I  do 
like  a  girl  to  confide  In  her  ok!  frlende." 

At  the  Big  Houae  the  Memt>er  (or 
Boronacb  was  never  spoken  of,  not 
even  wb^i  hla  maiden  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment was  tbe  one  topic  over  tbe  coun- 
Irf-slde.  Angus  would  not  speak  good 
of  him,  and  to  hla  daughter  he  could 
not  somehow  venture  to  speak  HI. 
Yet  the  tacit  silence  angered  blm  al- 
most as  much  aa  speech  would  have 
done,  and  he  brooded  over  the  idea  that 
Allan's  son  had  made  a  barrier  between 
blmseU  and  Barabel. 

On  (Mie  occasion  tbe  Bard  spoke  to 
Auntie  Olw  of  hla  anxie^  about  the 
people's  welfare  when  Us  short  lease 
of  life  slKKild  bave  run  out.  "1  can 
truat  mj  danghter,"  he  said,  "but  If  she 
should  marry  I  do  not  know  what 
trouble  might  come  In.  If  I  had  had  a 
son,  I  could  have  left  him  Boronacb 
with  an  easlw  heart." 

Anntle  Olen  bridled.  "Mr.  Grant," 
abe  said,  "I  have  no  wish  to  take  a  lib- 
erty, but,  by  your  leave,  there  was  one 
who,  In  my  belief,  would  have  given 
bis  very  heart  for  Barabel,  and  he 
would  bave  been  to  you  such  a  son  as 
you  will  never  see,  and  that  la  Mr. 
Stewart,  onr  Member." 

Angus  went  white  with  rage,  and 
aald,  what  he  had  said  to  Barabel,  that 
he  would  rather  see  her  In  her  grave 
than  the  wife  of  Allan's  son.  "Do  I 
want  to  see  my  child's  heart  broken, 
as  Allan  broke  his  mother's?"  he  cried, 
for  with  this  idea  he  Justified  himself. 

Some  coolness  aroae  t)etween  the 
Bard  and  Mr.  Bory  over  Colin  Stewart 
The  minister  thought  It  his  duty  to 
npealc  to  Angus  about  the  hatred  be 
cherished  for  a  dead  man  and  for  that 
man's  son.  "You  cannot  hope,  sir," 
said  be,  "for  tbe  forgiveness  of  God 
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until  you  forgive  your  fellow-mas." 
The  new  proprietor  replied  In  a  way 
Mr.  Kory  thought  Irreverent,  and  there 
wag  considerable  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two  men.  The  Bard'a  feel- 
ing towards  Colin  became  more  Intense 
and  persoQBl.  aiul  the  more  good  he 
heard  of  him  tbe  more  anger  be  felt. 
He  was  over- burdened,  Irritated,  dis- 
appointed; was  seldom  well;  felt  tbe 
Htraln  of  hla  new  responslbllltlee  too 
heavy  for  him.  It  was  perhaps  little 
wonder  that  he  cherished  a  bitterness 
towards  one  who  seemed  to  put  him 
at  loggerheads  with  those  nearest  to 
blm. 

In  the  second  winter  after  Boronacb 
changed  hands,  something  happened 
very  extraordinary  and  memorable  to 
those  with  whom  we  are  most  con- 
cerned. We  speak  of  tbe  Inevitable 
sequence  of  events  In  our  great  dramas, 
yet  In  the  living  world  about  us  he  Is 
wise  Indeed  who  can  forecast  tbe  In- 
evitable. The  feast  U  ready,  and  the 
bridegroom  waits,  and  between  the  al- 
tar and  the  bride  stands  God's  angel  oC 
death.  At  night  In  Egypt  the  con- 
querors are  supreme;  in  the  morning 
they  are  brokenhearted  for  their  first- 
bora,  and  out  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness there    is   an   open   road   for  the 

It  was  the  winter  of  the  great  anow, 
still  Hpoken  of  In  tbe  North.  Before 
tbe  storm  came  on  tbe  Bard  went  away 
south  on  business,  and  ere  he  had  been 
many  days  gone  a  notice  appeared  In 
the  Port  Errsn  shops  Intimating  that 
a  meeting  of  electtvs  would  be  ad- 
dressed, on  December  the  12tti,  by  Hr. 
Colin  Stewart,  U.P.  Boronacb  was 
Informed  through  the  Sergeant  who 
siwke  somewhat  loftily,  that  Mr.  Stew- 
art did  not  Intend  to  address  any  meet- 
ing In  his  nattve  place,  bat  would  come 
straight  through  from  Torron  by  tbe 
mall-coach  on  the  11th.  and  would 
drive  on  that  same  night  to  Port  Br- 
ran.      Torron  was,  as  we  hare  men- 
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tioned,  tbe  neareat  rallway-statioD  to 
Boronach,  &di1  it  wag  distant  aome 
fifty-two  mUes.  Ttie  Bard  had  ar- 
ranged to  return  home  on  the  12th  by 
Bteamer,  but  owing  to  the  stormy 
weather,  which  threatened  to  break 
atlil  further,  he  wrote  to  Barabel  aat- 
ing  her  to  expect  him  instead  by  the 
tnall-coacb  on  the  11th.  She  waa  con- 
siderably startled  ae  ehe  realized  what 
this  meant  Colin  and  her  father 
would  be  fellow-travellers,  and  would 
spend  a  whole  day  together  on  the  little 
one-horse  mall-glg.  It  bad  begun  to 
snow  on  the  10th  when  the  Bard's  let- 
ter arrived.  It  snowed  all  that  night, 
{To  b9 


and  In  the  monting  of  the  11th  tbwe 
was  a  high  wind  with  tbe  snow.  Be- 
fore evening  It  became  eWdent  tliat  the 
malls  would  not  get  throogb  that 
night.  They  would  be  storm-stayed  at 
one  of  the  wayside  inna.  The  storm 
Increased, — the  next  day  and  the  next 
there  were  no  malls.  Barabel  was 
consumed  with  anxiety  In  regard  to  her 
father,  dreading  the  effect  of  cold  and 
exposure  upon  him.  She  could  think 
of  little  else,  save  that  he  and  CtAta 
were  somewhere  together  beyond  the 
wall  of  snow. 
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It  may  not  be  uninteresting  la  these 
days,  when  life  Is  such  a  rush  and  all 
that  happens  la  so  soon  forgotten,  to 
retrace  the  manners,  habits,  and  cua- 
toma.  half  a  century  ago,  of  a  socle^ 
and  a  country  which  then  was,  as  a 
whole,  hardly  In  tbe  throes  of  Its  birth. 
The  Germany  of  to-day  waa  at  that 
time  only  the  barely  conceived  Ideal  of 
u  few  elect  mlnda.  The  great  masses 
□ever  dreamt  of  such  poaslbllitles.  My 
first  recollections  go  back  to  the  early 
forties,  ond  though  I  was  a  very  small 
child  then,  they  are  quite  clear,  and  I 
am  certain  that  they  are  not  second 
liand,  as  after  the  death  of  my  parents, 
which  occurred  before  I  waa  grown 
np,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life 
was  changed,  and  those  1  lived  with 
knew  nothing  of  these  early  assocla- 

I  passed  the  first  years  of  my  life 
in  an  ancient  castle  baUt  by  Henry 
tbe  Fowler,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It 
dated  back  to  some  time  In  tbe  ninth 
century,  but  I  aappoae  It  must  have 
been  a  atrong  place  even  before  that, 
as  the  Romans  called  It  "Blchenl," 
vblch  the  Wende,  on  whose  frontier  It 


waa  built,  changed  later  on  to 
"Puechan." 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  placed  It 
there  to  protect  the  rich  bishopric  oC 
Wurzen  against  the  Incursions  of  the 
heathen,  whom  tt  was  bis  policy  to 
push  more  and  more  eastwarda. 

The  part  built  by  tbe  Emperor,  and 
which  still  bears  hla  name,  Is  almost 
untouched  and  stands  beyond  tbe  moat. 
The  castle  itself  la  a  great  and  pictur- 
esque Irregular  pile,  romantic  and  mys- 
terious, with  Inner  courts  ami  many 
terraces  on  different  levels  all  around 
It. 

It  stands  on  an  eminence  and  looks 
DQt  far  over  the  land,  over  great  oak- 
forests,  rich  pastures,  and  winding  riv- 
ers, to  a  range  of  blue,  once  volcanic, 
hllla.  Some  email  towns  and  many 
villages  with  glowing  red  roofs  and 
shimmering  Church  spires  gleam  In  the 
distance,  and  towers  built  by  Romans, 
Goths,  or  MarkomanuB  command  many 
of  the  Important  places. 

We  were  there  in  the  heart  or  a 
very  old  country,  which  was  ttie  centre 
of  Saxony,  t>efore  some  of  ita  beat 
provinces  were  lost  by  its  mlwa'  wesk 
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and  fr&ncopblle  policy  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars. 

A.  de^  ravine,  spanned  bj  a  narrow 
bridge,  alaaoat  a  viaduct,  divided  tbe 
churcb  from  tbe  castle,  and  I  used  on 
Sundays  to  stand  with  my  narse  onder 
tbe  great  borse-cheatnuts  and  watch 
tbe  castle  people  walk  across,  two  and 
two,  for  there  was  not  ronm  for  mot« 
abreast.  They  all  carried  great  black 
bymn-boobs  and  nosegays,  and  tbe 
womwi  were  bareheaded. 

Up  tbe  winding  road  from  the  vil- 
lage came  the  peasants  wltb  tbeir  fam- 
llleo.  The  married  women  still  wore 
tbe  richly  embroidered  capa  with  flow- 
ing ribands  and  the  stlS  wide  Eliza - 
betbao  rull.  Flowered  silk  bandlcer- 
chlefs  were  crossed  over  their  breaata. 
■Dd  the  la^e  satin  aprons  trimmed 
with  lace  nearly  covered  tbe  whole  oC 
thtir  skirts.  The  girls  often  wore  lit- 
tle wreaths  of  artlflcla)  flowers. 

Ail  of  them,  men  and  women,  youuR 
and  old,  brought  their  posies  of  bright 
gardeu  Dowers  mixed  with  pungent 
herbs,  to  keep  tbemselves  awake  In  tbe 
drowsy  summer  heat  during  the  long 
hours  of  the  aermoo. 

When  Brat  1  was  admitted  to  church 
and  seated  on  a  very  hlgb-baclce<l 
leather-covered  chair,  all  my  attention 
was  absorbed  by  tbe  monuments  of 
armored  knighta  and  fnrthingaled 
damee  below,  and  tbe  tremendoua 
cheeks  of  pulHng  seraphs  on  tlte  bright 
blue  ooSMftone  celling  above.  What- 
ever there  was  left,  was  devoted  to  an 
interminable  row  of  bour-glassea  which 
1  longed  to  turn,  and  which  were 
ranged  on  a  bracket  agalnat  tbe  white- 
washed wall. 

Neur  itie  church  stood  tbe  manse,  a 
fine  slxteeoth-century  building,  grey 
and  severe,  with  a  tall  steep  roof  and 
low  rounded  porch  with  stone  seats.  A 
trelllsed  walk  led  from  tbe  church  to 
this  porch,  and  on  each  side  of  It  there 
were  great  tangles  of  bright  flowers, 
tall    hollyhocks   and    flaming   popples, 


lilies  and  roses,  ^itb  borders  of  mig- 
nonette and  stocks. 

I  remember,  as  If  it  was  yesterday, 
seeing  for  the  flrst  time  our  parson's 
newly  married  young  wife  standing  In 
that  garden.  She  was  a  lovely  Eng- 
lish girl,  quite  young,  of  tbe  Book  of 
Beauty  type.  She  wore  a  pale  green 
dress,  rather  transparent,  and  a  line 
long  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  with 
glittering  rings  on  her  fingers. 

Tbe  peasants  who  lived  In  tbe  vil- 
lage below  were  all  very  happy  and 
well  off.  They  bad  great  well-bnUt 
bouses,  cool  in  sammer,  warm  In  win- 
ter, under  tbeir  high-tiled  roofs,  and 
many  maids  and  serving  men,  tboQgb 
the;  tbemselves  end  tbeir  sons  also 
labored  in  tbe  flelds.  Tbey  bad  much 
cattle  In  tb^r  stables,  and  the  wives 
and  daughters  and  maids  looked  after 
that,  and  cooked,  and  baked,  and 
washed.  During  the  long  winter  even- 
ings the  women  all  sat  together  in  tbe 
great  warm  room  spinning,  whilst  the 
men  sang  or  smoked  their  pipes,  sit- 
ting OD  the  bench  that  ran  round  tbe 
monumental   stoves. 

Behind  ttielr  houses  were  great 
shady  orchards  with  tarns  and  clear 
wells  and  rippling  rivulets  Into  which 
the  sun  only  shone  in  tbe  early  spring 
before  (be  leaves  had  come  out.  1 
often  gazed  down  from  tbe  castle  Into 
these  mysterious  shadows,  for  out  of 
one  of  tbe  tarns  a  cry  came  at  times, 
so  strange,  so  sad  and  hopeless  that 
my  Imagination  was  enthralled  by  it 
and  flUed  by  vague  and  wondrous 
thoughts,  for  I  was  told  It  was  the 
"Unke"  which  called  there,  a  creature 
never  seen  and  which  never  dies.  I 
believed,  like  every  German  child,  tbat 
If  undetected  at  midnight  on  St.  John's 
Eve  I  could  slip  out  and  spread  a  blue 
kerchief  on  tbe  side  of  the  tarn,  1 
should  find  a  little  golden  crown  upon 
it  In  tbe  morning. 

The  castle  was,  as  I  have  said,  very 
large  and   rambling,    with   inner   and 
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outer  coarta  and  towera,  and  long  pas- 
sages filled  with  armor  and  pictures  of 
ray  ancestora,  which  rather  frightened 
me  In  winter,  for  houses  were  nelthei 
lit  nor  warmed  Id  those  days,  and  that 
la  ctHiduclTe  to  fear. 

There  was  ou  one  aide  a  wide  moat 
without  water,  In  which  fruit  trees 
grew.  It  was  carpeted  with  the 
greenest  tutf,  and  the  kennels  were 
there. 

We  were  kept,  like  most  children  or 
that  time,  under  strict  discipline,  and 
not  allowed  to  roam  beyoad  the  sight 
of  nurses  or  goremeases,  and  when 
one  day  my  mothw,  sitting  on  a  ter- 
race close  to  a  court  which  led  to  the 
kitchen,  told  my  brother,  aged  nine 
or  ten,  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
cook,  he  aald  "But  where  is  the 
kitchen?" 

We  cbUdreu  bad  a  wing  of  the  cas- 
tle set  apart  for  us,  and  no  stranger 
ever  penetrated  there.  We  were  never 
allowed  to  speak  German,  except  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  we  were  ont 
of  hearing  of  our  governesses,  of  which 
we  always  had  one  English  and  one 
French.  Only  the  babies  had  German 
nnrsea. 

As  we  got  older  the  stafF  of  peda- 
gogues was  increased  by  my  brothers' 
tutors,  and  drawing  and  music  maa- 
tera,  and  German  was  allowed  at 
meals.  There  were  always  many 
guests,  especially  in  summer,  and  no- 
body thought  It  extraordinary  ttiat 
some  of  them  should  remain  for 
months  together.  One  of  than  was 
Mr.  Evelyn,  an  Irishman  and  a  great 
flaherman.  He  lived  with  us  for  the 
best  part  of  the  year  since  I  can  re- 
member, until  my  father's  death. 

One  day  a  Prince  and  Princess  Po- 
ulatowaki  arrived  for  a  abort  visit. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  Irishwoman, 
ni«  Laura  Temple.  My  parents  had 
known  them  at  Dresden,  which  was  at 
that  time  full  of  exiled  Poles.  They 
remained  alx  or  aeven  montha,  because 


they  bad  no  money  to  travel  witli. 
Mr.  Evelyn  admired  his  lovely  conntry- 
woman,  who  used  to  sit  beside  him 
when  be  was  flsblng,  as  she  had  noth- 
ing else  In  the  world  to  do.  I  some- 
times accompanied  them,  and  thoogb 
only  four  or  Ave,  quite  took  in  the 
situation  and  waa  extremely  annoyed, 
as  I  disliked  Princess  Pontatowaka  for 
alwaya  wearing  my  mother'a  clothes, 
and  what  exasperated  me  beyond  ex- 
pression was  her  using  a  white  mo&e 
paraaol,  with  a  very  long  fringe  and 
lined  with  sunset  color,  which  had 
come  straight  from  Paris.  In  my  baby 
mind  1  docketed  the  Princess  as  what 
I  now  know  to  mean  an  adventuress. 

My    mother    bad    a    girl    friend,    a 

Countess  8 ,  who,  married  to  a  BUb- 

aian  diplomat  at  Berlin,  did  not  know 
how  to  dlspoae  of  her  summor,  so  sbe 
came  with  a  number  of  children  and 
BuBsl'an  servants  and  settled  at  Pue- 
chau  for  six  months,  till  my  UtUe 
brother  spoke  more  Russian  than  Uer- 
mau. 

The  shootings  In  those  days  before 
the  revolntloa  of  1848  were  very  exten- 
sive, for  they  were  not  broken  np,  as 
now,  by  the  peasant  properties.  The 
peasants  owned  the  land,  but  had  not 
the  right  to  shoot  over  It.  Uy  father, 
like  nearly  all  Oermana  of  his  class, 
waa  a  devoted  aportsman,  and  In  au- 
tumn and  winter  we  saw  very  little  of 
blm,  as  he  used  to  go  off  alone  or  witb 
a  friend  for  several  weeks  together  to 
some  of  his  other  places  to  ahoot 

I  remember  seeing  him  start  for 
these  expeditions  In  what  was  called  a 
Pineh-DnaeMce,  a  carriage  which,  I 
suppose,  exists  no  more.  It  was  very 
light,  made  to  go  over  the  worst  roads. 
Always  painted  and  lined  with  greeu,  It 
had  a  narrow  seat  which  Joined  the 
back  seat  to  the  box.  Astride  on  this 
seat  one  conid  comfortably  take  rights 
and  lefts  without  stopping  the  carriage. 
On  the  box  beside  the  coachman.  In 
green,  aat  the  Leibjoffer,  liveried  In  the 
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same  color.  Tbera  men,  wbo  exist  la 
«Tery  great  G«ruiaD  or  Austrian  hoiue, 
are  not  tbe  usual  keepers  who  live  Id 
cottages  Id  or  near  the  woods.  Tbey 
live  In  their  master's  house  and  attend 
to  hla  personal  wants,  accompanying 
him  wherever  be  goes.  They  are  of- 
ten In  a  confidential  position,  having 
enjoyed  a  good  education  and  kDowIng 
eTerythlng  about  forestry,  which  In 
Germany  Is  a  recognized  career.  As 
tbe^  grow  older  they  are  generally 
provided  wltta  a  good  situation  as  bead 
keeper  at  one  of  their  master'a  places. 

Hy  mother  also  moved  about  a  good 
deal.  Brought  up  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Silesia,  she  longed  for  tbe 
hills  when  tbe  great  heats  of  summer 
-came.  There  were  hardly  any  rail- 
ways In  Oermany  then,  and  we  trav- 
elled Id  a  huge  berlfne,  to  which  (1 
beard  my  mother's  maid  say)  there 
were  twenty-nine  boxes  attached. 
They  eiich  of  tbem  bad  tbelr  separate 
place  Into  which  they  fitted.  On  the 
best  of  roads  this  enormous  machine 
required  four  horses  to  pull  It,  and  In 
billy  countries  we  always  had  six. 
There  was  room  for  six  inside,  bnt  I 
never  remember  going  more  than  four, 
tor  we  often  posted  all  night,  and  my 
brother  and  I  regularly  went  to  bed, 
whilst  my  mother  and  Miss  Page,  the 
nursery  governess,  sat  od  tbe  other 
seat.  The  maid  aad  footman  sat  in 
the  dickey.  We  travelled  all  over  Ger- 
many In  this  way,  and  to  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  even  to  Poland. 

My  father  went  every  summer,  as 
most  people  In  society  did  in  those 
days,  to  Carlsbad  or  Msrlenbad,  and 
sometimes  we  accompanied  him. 
These  places  were  at  that  time  very 
select,  and  tlie  resort  of  crowned  heads, 
ministers,  and  diplomatists,  and  all 
that  was  best  lu  European  society. 
Everybody  knew  wbo  everybody  else 
was,  and  all  consorted  together  on  a 
footing  of  dignified  intimacy  unknown 
to  our  days.    French  was  tbe  language 


which  was  generally  spoken,  nnd  all 
wrote  It  fluently  and  correctly.  Good 
manners,  ease,  and  gaiety  were  tbe 
prevailing  features. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  even  as  a 
small  child,  I  was  qnite  familiar  with 
tbe  great  names  of  England.  Prance, 
Russia,  and  AuBtria,  as  I  heard  tbem 
continually  mentioned  In  conversation, 
and  knew  many  of  their  bearers  by 
sight  as  friends  of  my  parents. 

Diplomats,  in  those  days,  could  not 
go  home  every  year  as  they  do  now, 
and  many  of  tbem  visited  ns  In  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  Court  of 
Dresden  was  then  a  much-coveted  post, 
and  Puechau  was  In  easy  reach,  as  tbe 
first  railway  that  was  built  In  Oer- 
many went  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig, 
and  passed  within  five  miles  of  us. 

I  remember  especially  the  Marquis 
d'Rragues,  Louis  Philippe's  envoy.  A 
sympstbetic  interest  was  attached  to 
his  pretty  wile,  who  had  been  the 
heroine  of  a  tragic  oaute  oilibre  in 
which  she  had  shown  a  courage  and 
devotion  which  might  have  ruined  ber 
whole  life.  She  used  to  wear  long 
Book  of  Beauty  ringlets,  and  her  two 
little  daughters  were  my  bosom 
friends.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  remained  as  H.B.M.'a  Minister  at 
Dresden  for  nearly  forty  years.  Be 
used  to  come  accompanied  by  his  two 
Bisters.  The  elder,  I^dy  Adelaide, 
a  fat  and  Jolly  red-faced  old  lady,  had 
been  Byron's  lanthe  when  his  years 
"nearly  doubled"  hers.  No  trace  was 
left  of  lanthe;  but  to  my  childish  im- 
agination tbe  admiration  of  the  great 
poet  surrounded  lier  for  ever  with  a 
halo  of  beauty. 

We  were  at  a  very  early  age  Initi- 
ated to  the  classic  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  knew  it  better 
than  the  German,  because  this,  Schil- 
ler excepted,  was  too  abstmse  and 
Goethe  was  not  allowed.  There  were 
only  few  children's  books  then,  except 
fairy  tales;  and  illustrated  papers,  the 
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rutn  of  the  clilldren  of  to-day,  did  not 
exist  Before  I  was  seren  I  fell  rapa- 
ciously on  TilimaQue,  and  repeated 
pages  of  Raclae  and  Comellle  by  heart. 
A  Httle  later  on  Walter  Scott  and  Dick- 
ens, Cooper.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  were  all  In  easy  reach  as  they 
were  published  by  TauchnitE  at  Leipzig, 
excited  my  deepest  Interest,  and  before 
I  was  fifteen  I  had  read  all  the  English 
classics.  Dor  was  that  exceptional,  as 
all  the  girls  who  were  fond  of  reading 
did  the  same. 

Things  are  qnlte  changed  now  that 
the  national  feeling  Is  so  strong.  Ger- 
man children  do  uot  speak  French  and 
English  with  the  flnency  and  ease  so 
common  In  former  days,  nor  are  they 
so  much  at  home  In  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries.  They  are  also  less 
cosmopolitan  and  polished  thsn  we 
were,  though  they  may  know  more  In 
other  special  lines,  and  will  prolrably 
develop  Into  much  cleverer  men  and 
women  than  we  have  become. 

Ancient  history,  especially  that  of 
Greece,  always  so  attractive  to  the 
German  mind,  we  knew  thoroughly, 
and  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans appeared  to  us  as  occurrences  of 
yesterday.  We  were  thus  enabled  to 
understand  and  enter  Into  the  spirit  of 
the  /Had  and  the  Odystfu.  and  to  see 
their  heroes  as  living    characters. 

Young  as  we  were,  the  polltlcB  of  the 
day,  which  my  father  frequently  dls- 
cnssed  before  na,  aroused  our  lively 
Interest.  My  father  sat  In  the  flrat  or 
hereditary  chamber,  and  was  an  elo- 
quent speaks  with  a  profoand  and  In- 
tuitive insight  into  coming  events.  Ho 
predicted  In  speeches  still  remembered 
— and  at  the  time  of  Germany's  great- 
est disruption,  feebleness,  and  humilia- 
tion— Its  gradual  development.  Its  com- 
ing power,  and  glorious  future. 

He  was  a  Conservative  with  liberal 
Ideas,  and  also  deeply  Interested  In 
social  questions,  and  used  among  other 
things  often  to  refer  to  the  Malthuslan 


theories  whlcb  made  such  a  stir  In  En- 
repe.  He  little  thought  that  there 
was  a  small  mite  of  seven  listening 
with  all  her  ears,  and  whose  hair  ac- 
tually stood  on  end  at  the  idea  that  the 
world  was  becoming  so  over-populated 
that  there  would  soon  be  no  room 
to  lie  down,  and  everybody  would  have 
to  stand  up. 

The  decay  of  the  Church  In  Germany 
also  preoccupied  my  father  mncb.  He 
bad  been  a  good  deal  in  England,  and 
was  persusded  that  the  reason  why  the 
religious  question  there  was  so  ailve 
and  actual,  was  because  the  clergy 
were  mainly  gentlemen,  highly  edu- 
cated, who  were  socially  on  a  par  with 
the  best  jn-  the  land,  and  thus  were 
able  to  influence  all  the  classes.  I 
often  heard  him  ssy  that  if  another 
son  were  bom  to  lilm  lie  should  go 
into  the  Ghareh.  This  would  have 
been  an  unheard  of  thing  in  Germany, 
and  showed  bow  much  be  had  this 
question  at  lieart. 

The  German  clergy  was,  however,  as 
a  rule,  well  educated  as  far  as  science 
and  learning  went  In  all  grest  honses 
the  tutors  of  the  boys,  before  they 
west  to  public  schools,  were  ComUdo- 
ten,  young  men  who  had  been  ordained 
and  were  waiting  for  livings. 

My  father,  who  had  between  twenty 
and  thirty  livings  In  his  gift  often  bb- 
senibled  the  most  learned  of  his  cleref- 
men  around  him,  and  the  conversation 
was  frequently  carried  on  In  Latin, 
which  they  as  well  as  my  father  spoke 
quite  fluently.  My  father  also  resorted 
to  Latin  when  speaking  to  his  friends 
of  things  I  was  not  to  understand, 
quite  forgetting  that  ttie  smattering  I 
had  acquired  In  the  Latin  lessons  I 
shared  with  my  brother  enabled  me  to 
gather  the  sense  of  all  that  he  aald. 

1  think  people  never  remember  snO- 
clently  how  much  smsll  children  really 
do  underatand  and  notice.  Few  re- 
member now  the  famous  prooii  of  the 
Due  de  Praslln.  who  murdered  his  wife 
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a  jear  or  two  beftve  tbe  Revolution  of 
184B.  The  account  of  It  was  publlslied 
In  a  French  pamphlet,  whioh  my 
mother  read  out  to  her  slater  whilst 
she  was  paiutlng.  I  was  sitting  on 
tbe  floor  cuttins  out  pictures.  I  did 
not  lose  a  single  word;  I  was  deeply  In- 
terested, and  remember  most  of  tbe  de- 
tails to  tbls  day. 

Tbe  aunt  Just  referred  to  was  my 
mother's  eldest  sister,  an  old  maid  full 
of  character  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness.  She  remembered  all  about 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  line  hatred  of  the  "Corslcan 
brigand."  My  mother's  father  was 
one  of  the  men  beat  bated  b;  Napoleon, 
because  he  had  held  the  only  Fmsslan 
fortress  which  never  surrendered.  1 
remember  on  great  occasions  a  set  of 
One  damask  tablecloths  being  used, 
with  an  Inscription  woven  Into  them 
from  "The  grateful  citizens  of  Col- 
berg"  for  having  preserved  their  town 
from  tbe  invader,  it  was  lie  also  who 
later  on  planned  tlie  Junction  of  the 
Prussians  with  Wellington  at  Water- 
loo, and  who,  not  only  as  a  soldier  but 
aa  a  politician,  had  always  opposed  the 
French  inQuence  which  had  for  200 
years  crippled  Oerman  development, 
and  which,  during  tbe  first  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  exercised  so 
banefnl  an  Influence  over  tbe  weak  and 
vacUlatlDg  king,  and  ttirough  bim  on 
the  fortunes  of  Prussia. 

I  did  not  woQder  that  nearly  all  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  French 
In  deference  to  our  many  foreign 
guests,  and  also  I  vaguely  realized  that 
it  was  Ja  Uingu*  iiplomallgtie.  which 
tiad  to  be  kept  up  at  any  cost,  but 
when  tbe  village  people,  especially  the 
old  men  and  women.  Interlarded  their 
remarks  with  French  words,  it  roused 
my  iBdignatlon.  They  had  been 
young  during  the  French  occupation, 
and  the  two  places  we  lived  at  most 
wwe  OD  the  very  edge  of  the  great 
battlefleMs  around  Leipzig.    Many  of 


the  villagers  had  seen  Napoleon  and 
his  generals:  the  Emperor  had  passed 
through  the  place  and  dined  at  the 
castle.  Marshal  Ney  had  slept  for  six 
weeks  in  my  room,  and  Marmont  was 
quartered  close  by.  I  knew  ttiat  the 
country  had  suffered  Inexpressibly  dur- 
ing those  wars,  though  I  did  not  then 
realize  that  the  reason  why  the  trees 
of  ail  tbe  avenues  were  so  small  was 
because  they  had  t^een  cut  down,  and 
the  houses  were  so  bare  because  they 
had  all  been  plundered  and  robbed. 

My  paternal  grandfather  owned 
large  tracts  of  tlie  country  around 
Leipzig  and  many  houses  in  the  town, 
and  my  father  r^nembered,  when  he 
was  quite  small,  Napoleon  visiting  his 
young  and  pretty  mother,  who  tiad 
fled  into  the  town  and  was  the  great 
lady  there.  He  said  the  Emperor  wore 
a  black  coat  with  frogs,  and  was  not 
ooamiable,  for  at  that  moment,  Juat 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Saxons 
were  his  atiles.  My  grandfather,  how- 
ever, was  a  patriot  and  loathed  this 
unnatural  alliance,  and  before  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Leipzig  he  retired  to  his  country 
place,  ordering  his  agent,  whom  he  left 
In  town,  to  make  ^  feu  de  foie  in  case 
of  success  of  a  copse  of  very  fine  old 
oaks  which  grew  upon  a  knoll  and 
could  be  seen  for  many  miles  over  tlte 
flat  country.  However,  when  the  bat- 
tle was  won,  the  agent  thought  It  a 
pity  to  set  fire  to  the  old  oaks,  and 
tbwe  they  stand  to  this  day. 

Before  my  days  of  lessons  began  I 
uaed  to  accompany  my  parents  to  some 
of  their  other  pieces,  and  delightful 
pictures  of  them  still  float  In  my  mind. 
I  remember  especially  a  big  sort  of 
palace  where  tlicre  were  many  func- 
tions. It  stood  on  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  on  marshy  ground.  The  rooma 
were  large  and  bare,  with  stuccoed 
ceilings,  but  what  endeared  It  particu- 
larly to  me  was  that  my  English  nurse 
on  Sunday  morning  took  me  Into  tlie 
kitchen,  a  place  1  had  never  seen,  and 
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tangrht  uie  to  make  ti  vlum  puddiug. 

Tlien  we  weut  to  a  great  caatle  higli 
up  Id  the  mouiitalDit.  It  waa  situated 
OD  tlie  walei'Blied  between  Saxuuy  and 
Bobemla,  and  n  etna  1 1  town  clustered 
round  Its  glaut  walla.  It  bad  been 
partially  abandoned,  but  the  arched 
ceilings  and  great  halls  beautifully 
carved  with  rich  ornament  excited  my 
mother's  admiration,  and  she  wished 
to  restore  It  as  an  Ideal  summer  resi- 
dence, for  It  was  lu  the  midst  of  Im- 
mense flr-wooda  ami  asOO  feet  atwve 
the  sea.  We  visited  various  other 
places,  but  the  oue  1  loved  best  was 
not  far  from  Dresden,  beyond  the  val- 
ley of  Tharand.  My  mother  took  us 
children  there  sometimes  (or  a  few 
days  In  May.  It  was  a  little  white- 
washed castle,  wltti  round  towers  and 
pointed  red-brick  roofs.  It  stood  on 
the  side  of  a  valley  overhung  by  lovely 
woods.  All  around  It  was  a  carpet  of 
the  greenest  finest  grass,  Intersected 
with  small  rivulets  bubbling  over  sil- 
very sund  and  enamelled  with  butter- 
cups, daisies,  forget-me-nots,  prim- 
roses, and  violets  In  such  luxuriance 
as  I  have  never  seen  since. 

In  the  autumn  we  nearly  always 
moved  to  a  place  not  far  distant  from 
Puechan,  but  where  the  shooting  was 
particularly  good.  The  house  had  been 
built  by  a  favorite  of  Augustus  the 
Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  later 
King  of  Poland,  The  Elector  even- 
tually beheaded  the  favorite,  who  is 
supposed  to  walk  alraut  with  his  head 
under  his  arm.  The  house,  which  was 
only  Inhabited  for  a  few  weeicB  every 
year,  had  big  halls  and  staircases  and 
was  hunt;  with  many  pictures,  of  the 
royal  Saxon  family.  It  was  very  cold, 
for  the  walls  were  not  six  or  seven 
feet  thick  as  at  Puechau,  and  I  trem- 
bled with  fear  and  cold  if  after  dark 
I  had  to  go  to  a  distant  part.  The 
country  around  was  flat,  with  a  river 
winding  through  meadows,  and  dark 
flr-woods  which  stretched  as  far  aa  one 


could  see  gave  it  a  melancholy  beauty. 
Here  my  fath^'s  woods  marched  with 
Crown  property  all  forest  which  ex- 
tends to  a  distance  of  more  than  forty 
miles.  This  is  what  Is  called  the  "Wlt- 
tenberger  Helde,"  and  it  takes  two 
days  to  ride  through  It.  Only  one  lit- 
tle Inn  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest;  besides  that  there  are  no  other 
habitations  of  any  sort. 

As  the  year  '48  approached,  and 
signs  of  unrest  began  among  the  peo- 
ple, we  moved  at>out  leas,  and  Pue- 
chau. which  in  Itself  was  a  strons 
place,  was  further  fortified  with  Iron 
doors  and  shutters,  for  hordes  of  rab- 
ble led  by  afrltators  roamed  about  the 
country,  bummg  and  sacking  the 
houses  of  the  oristocracy.  Not  far 
from  us  Prince  Schoen burg's  flue  place 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  and  several 
others.  My  father  bad  the  peasanU 
drilled  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
village,  and  our  walks  were  limited  to 
the  gardens,  for  the  country  was  over- 
run by  vagabonds. 

Sfy  parents  were  much  beloved  by 
all  around  them,  yet  there  were  many 
acta  of  petty  spite,  and  the  thing  whlcb 
hurt  my  father  moat  was  the  maiming 
of  the  splendid  white  stag  and  hinds 
(red  deer,  and  very  rare)  which  the 
King  had  given  him.  I  naed  often 
from  my  tower  window  to  watch.  In 
the  summer  evenings,  a  herd  of  deer 
swimming  through  the  lake  below:  the 
stately  white  stag  with  his  two  lUnda, 
Rhvnya  a  Uttle  apart  from  the  others, 
shimmered  golden  In  the  setting  sun. 

We  used  every  other  year  to  spend 
the  winter  In  Dresden.  When  we  re- 
turned there  after  the  Bevolution,  we 
found  all  our  cots  riddled  with  bullets, 
for  In  front  of  our  house  there  had  been 
a  barricade  and  the  hottest  fighting,  as 
the  "Tumerhaus,"  a  student's  club,  waa 
Just  opposite.  My  father,  who  had 
returned  to  Dresden  when  the  fighting 
began,  said  the  dead  lay  In  piles  of  six 
,and  seven  before  our  door.    Our  bonse 
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was  a  flue  old  one,  wltb  a  large  gardeo 
at  the  back,  which  Joined  on  to  the 
"Promenade"  that  extends  to  the  far- 
famed  BmehlBche  Terrasse,  the  ren- 
dezvous o(  the  beat  aoclety.  We  were 
taken  there  dally  bj  our  governeBSes, 
aud  walked  two  and  two  very  smartly 
dressed,  like  well  brought  up  children. 
One  day,  when  I  was  only  four  or  Hve, 
my  father,  said  he  would  take  me  out. 
I  was  somewhat  frightened  at  the  un- 
wonted honor,  and  Just  before  reach- 
lug  the  Bmehlsche  Terrasse,  at  a  place 
where  there  were  some  arcUea  lu  the 
wall,  be  sttqtped,  and  pointing  to  a  tall 
lady  who,  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
msn,  was  coming  towards  us.  said: 
"Let  na  bide  and  surprise  Mama."  The 
lady  wore  a  lilac  bonnet  and  drees  with 
a  green  cloak,  a  costume  I  had  often 
seen  my  mother  In. 

We  squeesed  back  into  the  arch,  and 
at  the  moment  the  lady  came  up  we 
rushed  out  upon  her — 1  with  a  shrill 
scream  of  delight.  What,  however, 
was  my  dismay  when,  clinging  to  the 
lady's  knees,  I  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  a  stranger,  and  I  saw  my  father,  hat 
in  band,  making  profound  bows  and 
uttering  a  string  of  excuses.  The  lady 
laughed  and  kissed  me  and  picked  up 
my  glove,  which  In  my  fright  I  had 
dropped  on  the  snow,  and  put  It  on  for 
me.  Both  the  gentleman  and  lady 
seemed  to  be  much  amused.  My  fa- 
ther told  me  afterwards  that  they  were 
the  King  and  Queen. 

My  father  was  on  a  very  good  and 
intimate  footing  with  the  King,  and 
when  the  troublous  times  came  he 
supported  him  with  moral  InSuence 
and  material  help.  He  was  therefore 
deeply  disappointed  when  the  King 
weakly  fled  from  Dresden,  leaving  It  a 
prey  to  disorder  and  dissension.  From 
this  time  my  father  Inclined  more  and 
more  to  Prussia,  where  he  also  bad 
large  estates,  for  be  saw  Id  Prussia's 
ascendency  the  onlj-  chance  of  saving 
Germany. 


1  often  went  to  Court  In  my  lofan- 
ilne  days,  for  Prince  John,  the  King's 
brother,  had  a  number  of  children. 

There  were  six  prIncesNes,  but  a  mel- 
ancholy destiny  seemed  to  brood  over 
their  fates.  They  were  all  good-look- 
ing, and  some  of  them  beautiful.  The 
eldest  born,  an  idiot,  died  as  a  girl  of 
typhus.  The  second  and  only  surviv- 
ing daughter  Is  the  Duchess  of  Uenoa, 
the  mother  of  Queen  Blar^aret  of  Italy. 
1  remember  her,  a  tall,  fair,  dlstln- 
gulsbed-looklug  girl,  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  bending  over  a  sofa  on  which 
were  sested  her  mother,  the  Princess 
John  of  Saxony,  together  with  her  twin 
sister,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Prussia,  and 
kissing  their  hands.  Then  came  81- 
donle,  very  handsome  and  an  angel  of 
goodneBs;  she  refused  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon the  Third,  as  her-  aunt,  another 
SIdonJe,  whom  I  remember  as  a  little 
crippled  old  lady,  refused  Napoleon  the 
First.  She  also  died  of  typhoid. 
Anne,  the  fourth  and  loveliest,  with  a 
throat  like  a  swan,  passed  a  year  or 
two  of  sad  married  life  In  Tuscany, 
and  died,  It  Is  said,  of  neglect  after 
her  child  was  bom.  Her  mother-in- 
law,  the  reigning  Orand  Duchess,  did 
not  csre  for  her.  After  her  came  Usr- 
garet.  my  friend.  We  were  of  the 
same  age  and  devoted  to  each  other. 
She  married  quite  young  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis,  and  a  few  months  af- 
terwards she  dle<l  of  typhoid  at  Monsa, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  unfortunate  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, who  at  that  time  was  Viceroy 
of  Lombsrdy.  Sopbls,  the  youngest 
daughter,  also  succumbed  to  typhoid, 
as  well  as  her  young  slster-ln  law,  an 
Infanta  of  Portugal. 

Dresden  was  s  merry  place  for  chil- 
dren, and  we  had  many  balls,  at  which 
we  acquitted  ourselves  well,  for  most 
of  us  had  been  taught  dancing  by  the 
great  Tagllonl.  She  was  then  a  little 
old  lady.  In  a  shortish  blsck  silk  dress 
with   a   white   flchn,   very   thin   and 
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wlsea,  and  viltb  extremely  neat  and 
agile  feet  A  child's  ball  then  was  not 
a  disorderly  or  aimless  affair.  We 
were  under  strict  discipline  the  whole 
time,  and  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  I 
was  terrlQed  one  day  at  committing 
the  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette 
of  baying  given  the  same  dance  to  two 
boys.  Tbey  were  much  older  than 
myself,  and  I  nearly  fainted  with 
fright  when  they  Intimated  that  tbey 
would  go  and  fight  It  out  at  once.  It 
had,  howerer,  no  more  tragic  conse- 
Quence  than  a  bleeding  nose. 

Talking  of  Tagllonl  puts  me  In  mind 
of  the  great  Interest  everybody,  chil- 
dren Included,  took  In  great  dancers. 
The  iMlleta  were  then  poems  or  fairy 
tales  expressed  by  dance  and  panto- 
mime. They  had  a  definite  story  with 
a  hero  and  heroine,  and  grace  and 
beauty  was  what  was  sought,  not  ef- 
fect LucUe  Graao  danced  for  one 
winter  at  Dresden,  and  we  children 
were  enthusiastic  at  the  spirituality  (I 
can  find  no  other  word)  of  her  Inter- 
pretation, and  amongst  our  elders  she 
was  a  constant  topic  of  conversation. 

My  father  always  had  a  team  of 
golden  chestnut  mores  which  were 
called  by  the  names  of  celebrated 
dancers,  Cerrlto,  Tagllonl,  Fanny  Els- 
sler,  Carlotta  Orlsl.  and  so  on. 

Odd  as  It  may  seem,  our  French 
nursery  governess  was  an  Intimate 
friend  of  Thfo^se  Blaaler,  the  sister  of 
the  famous  Fanny,  the  friend  of  Fred- 
eric von  Gentz.  and  the  greatest  dancer 
of  her  day.  Tertoe  bad  been  a  dancer 
also,  but  highly  respectable.  I  can 
now  see  her  and  Susette  Blanc  eating 
cakes  together  and  drinking  coffee, 
Th^^se  In  a  gray  silk  dress  and  a  neat 
white  cap  with  frills  all  around  her 

PasBlooately  fond  as  I  always  was 
of  fresh  air  and  the  open  country,  the 
long  dark  winters  of  Central  Germany 
were  a  penance  to  me,  shut  op  in  a 
town    where  an    hour's   walk,    If   the 


weather  was  propitious,  was  all  we 
got  My  pleaaantest  recollections  are 
of  our  walks  In  early  spring  throngh 
the  fields,  to  (be  Grosse  Garten,  a  royal 
palace  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
During  these  walks  the  air  appeared  to 
me  nectar,  soft  and  balmy.  Under 
foot  the  anemones  and  prlinroaes 
peeped  out  of  the  mossy  grass.  Over- 
head I  saw  the  pinkish  buds  of  starubfl 
and  trees,  and  all  around  I  felt  tbe 
subtle  Intoxicating  scent  of  the  mo^ 
earth  awakening  to  the  warmth  of  re- 
turning spring.  My  French  governess 
kept  on  chattering  about  Paris  clothes 
and  Paris  theatres,  but  I  was  with  tbe 
lovely  women  and  stately  cavallen 
who  bad  sat  In  tbe  oatdoor  theatres, 
cut  out  of  hornbeam,  in  which  we 
were  standing,  listening  to  a  French 
play,  or  going  through  the  mases  of 
a  minnet  in  yonder  attractive  sod 
rather  frivolous  looking  palace  erected 
by  the  magnlflcent  but  Incorrect  Aa- 
gnstus  the  Strong. 

Dresden  was  always  full  of  foreign- 
ers, especially  Poles,  who  were  at- 
tracted to  It  by  former  ties.  Many  of 
the  great  Polish  ladles  were  very  bean- 
tifnl,  and  they  all  wore  their  country's 
mourning,  a  black  dress  with  a  wide 
white  band  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
When  quite  small  I  was  taught  to  soy 
lotu)  le»  Ski  aoHt  (fca  bravet  et  toutea  let 
Uka  Hont  dea  bdlet.  and  I  religiously  be- 
lieved  It 

Dresden  was  famous  for  Its  ahopa, 
especially  cbino,  lloen.  Jewelry,  and 
laces.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Frin- 
cessea,  and  any  foreign  potentates  wko 
might  be  there,  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  shopping.  Just  like  any  other  m^ 
tals.  and  I  remember,  when  accmn- 
IHinylng  my  mother,  frequently  meet- 
ing some  of  tbem  there. 

Dresden  was  not  a  healthy  place  In 
those  days:  It  was  badly  drained,  like 
nil  German  towns,  or  not  drained  at 
alt.  My  mother  bad,  however,  vwj 
advanced  Ideas  of  hygiene,  and  put  tu 
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under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  WolD,  th«  most 
eminent  bomceopatb  of  that  day  and 
tbe  favorite  pupti  of  Habnemann.  Dr. 
Wolff  was  not  only  a  great  pbysiclan, 
but  a  cbarmlng  man  and  a  great  pbl- 
losopher.  He  paid  m;  mother  frequent 
vIsltB  In  tbe  country,  and  encouraged 
ber  to  bring  us  up  under  wbat  we 
should  now  call  the  Knelpp  ajBtem. 
We  ran  about  wlthoat  shoes  or  stock- 
ings In  the  grasa,  we  wore  a  minimum 
of  clothes;  in  summer  w«  were  plunged 
into  the  river,  a  wide  and  rushing 
mountain  stream;  In  winter  we  had  to 
break  tbe  Ice  la  our  tuba  and  our 
nurses  dasbed  basins  of  ley  water  over 
onr  backa.  I  can  still  feel  tbe  thin 
bite  of  Ice  mixed  with  tbe  water  slith- 
ering down  over  me.  A  fire  In  onr 
bedrooms  waa  never  thought  of,  and 
tbe  schoolroom  was  never  more  than 
nine  degrees  H^umnr  (Qfty-two  Pab- 
renbelt). 

I  waa  fourteen  or  fifteen  before  I 
Knew  what  it  was  to  have  something 
to  drink  at  breakfast,  as  I  did  not  like 
milk.  Bread,  with  a  little  butter,  was 
all  I  ever  had.  An  egg  for  a  child,  If 
It  was  not  111.  was  considered  quite  ab- 
snrd.  Between  meals  we  were  given 
abundance  of  fruit,  even  during  the 
years  the  cholera  devastated  Germany 
tills  allowance  was  not  curtailed.  We 
seemed  all  to  do  very  well  on  this 
rifftnte,  but  I  wonder  what  a  child  of 
the  present  day  would  think  of  It. 

When  we  were  at  Pnecbau  It  was 
usually  the  village  barber,  Bertbold, 
who  attended  to  any  of  our  little  ills. 
This  man,  from  seeing  people  being 
bom  and  dying  continually,  had  ac- 
quired the  most  wonderfal  Insight  and 
aided  by  natural  Intuition  he  rarely 
made  a  mistake.  He  cured  generally 
with  what  are  called  old  women's  rem- 
edies. He  belonged  to  a  race  now  al- 
most extinct,  for  too  much  science  kills 
Instinct,  and  curing  Is  an  art  and  not 
a  science,  so  Professor  Schwennlnger, 
Prince  Bismarck's  famous  doctor  and 


friend,  assured  us  only  the  other  day  la 
his  profound  and  witty  book  The  PhyH- 
oian.  It  was  not  tbe  fashion  In  those 
days  for  people  who  bad  large  bouses 
of  their  own  to  pay  visits,  but  once  in 
two  years  we  were  taken  to  see  our 
cousins,  a  pleasure  which  was  looked 
forward  to  for  many  weeks  before,  tor 
excepting  these  two  or  three  days  we 
never  had  a  holiday  all  the  year  round 
except  Sundays,  and  Christmas,  and 
Easter  Day. 

Before  my  lessons  begun  I  wax  some- 
times taken  to  the  great  Easter  fair  at 
Lelpslg.  It  lasted,  I  believe,  three 
weeks,  aod  was  world  famous;  the 
great  mart  of  exchange  for  all  coun- 
tries. We  used  to  start  la  the  dark, 
for  It  was  a  twenty-mile  drive,  and  got 
for  breakfast  to  my  grandmother  who 
had  a  bouse  at  Leipzig.  The  whole 
pictureaque  old  town  was  filled  with 
booths,  and  the  narrow  thoronghfores 
seethed  with  a  motley  crowd  shimmer- 
ing in  every  color  of  the  ralabow. 
There  were  Russians  and  Poles  with, 
their  fnrs,  Turks  wltb  carpets,  Arme- 
nians, Chinese.  Arabs,  Japanese,  Ne- 
groes. Italians,  and  Greeks,  all  In  tbelr 
national  costumes.  The  booths  were 
piled  with  foreign  wares;  panoramas, 
tight-rope  dancers,  merry-go-rounds, 
and  musicians  took  up  every  other 
available  space. 

There  were  circuses  for  ttie  children 
In  the  daytime  and  theatres  for  the 
grown-up  people  at  night,  and  cele- 
brated actors  and  even  stars  like  Ba- 
cbel  and  Dejaset  came  from  Paris. 
People  flocked  into  town  from  country 
houses  to  hear  them,  for  tbe  generatioa 
of  that  day  still  had  the  French  tradi- 
tion. 

Christmas  is,  however,  for  every 
German  child  the  pinnacle  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  only  a  time  fall  of  the  In- 
teusest  expectation  and  excitement,  but 
it  Is  very  holy  and  myedcal.  The- 
Kri*tkindchen  sheds  Its  halo  over  evwy 
child.      If  on  Christmas  Eve  yoa  look 
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througb  tbe  curtain  less  windows  of 
the  poorest  laborer's  cottage,  fou  will 
see  a  little  CbrleCmaa-tree  lit  up  and 
adorned  for  the  cblldren. 

For  weeks  beforehand  my  mother, 
our  governesses,  and  any  ladiy  guests 
there  might  be,  were  employed  In  mys- 
terious work  shut  up  In  Jealously  closed 
rooms.  We  children  passed  the  long 
winter  evenlugs  In  gilding  apples  and 
nuts,  and  cutting  ont  ornaments  In 
many-tinted  papers  for  tbe  Cbrlstmas- 
tree.  Everything  was  made  at  home, 
and  therefore  more  precious.  My 
mother,  who  was  tbe  moving  spirit 
In  all  these  preparations,  observed  ab- 
solute sllencei  but  she  went  to  town 
for  two  or  three  days  and  returned 
with  a  carriage  piled  with  parcels.  It 
was,  I  believe,  on  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions that  tbe  coachman,  as  It  got  dark, 
lost  his  way  In  tbe  snow.  My  mother, 
perceiving  a  signpost  at  some  little 
distance,  sent  the  footman  to  read  the 
directions.  This  man,  very  stalwart 
and  rather  illiterate,  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so,  and  uprooting  the  signpost 
carried  It  to  tbe  carriage  door  for  my 
mother  to  read. 

The  village  people  and  tbe  servants 
bad  their  trees  before  we  bad  ours, 
and  everybody  received  a  present 
adapted  to  their  wants  and  their 
wishes;  not  the  least  of  them  was  for- 
gotten. The  guests,  too,  bad  each  a 
remembrance,  pretty  or  useful  as  the 
fiase  might  be.  I  remember  one  year 
when  my  mother's  ingenuity  was  par- 
ticularly taxed  to  find  tbe  right  things, 
»s  tbe  Prussian  army  had  been  mobll- 

Tbe  NiMtceatb  Ontarr  'nd  Aftpr, 


Ised,  and  we,  being  at  one  of  my  fa- 
ther's Prussian  places,  had  for  five  or 
six  weeks  over  thirty  officers  qnartsred 
In  the  house.  The  great  ball-room  was 
made  Into  a  wood  of  Br-trees  with  one 
very  large  one  In  tbe  middle.  They 
w«e  all  covered  with  glittering  fruit 
and  colored  devices,  and  lit  with  hun- 
dreds of  wax  tapers.  This  was  the 
last  Cbrlstmas  In  one  of  our  beloved 
homes,  so  soon  and  so  sadly  to  be 
broken  up. 

As  I  look  back  It  seems  to  me  that 
life  In  those  days  was  so  simple,  so 
ample,  so  dlgnl&ed.  Tliere  was  breath- 
ing time  and  space,  and  people  graq>ed 
events;  whilst  now  they  seem  to  slip 
through  tbeUr  fingers  and  their 
thoughts.  There  were  no  telegrams, 
no  telephones,  no  electricity,  no  bicy- 
cles or  motors— such  things  bad  never 
been  thought  of;  and  when  an  old 
woman  in  the  village  prophesied  Jnat 
before  her  death  that  carriages  would 
run  on  the  roads  without  horses,  and 
people  fly  along  on  a  wheel  as  fast  as 
trains  went  (In  those  dsys),  everybody 
said  she  was  mad. 

I  hear  people  now  talking  of  com- 
municating with  Mars.  Are  they  so 
very  mad 'as  we  think  1 

My  only  excuse  for  recalling  these 
childish,  and  1  fear  too  personal,  mem- 
ories Is  that  they  refer  to  a  time  al< 
ready  so  far  distant  that  very  few  re- 
member It,  and  a  younger  generatioa 
may  be  amused  and  astonished  that 
once  there  were  those  who  lived  wttb 
so  little  excitement  and  yet  were  quite 
happy  and  contented. 

Wolhtrpa  Paget. 
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Two  men,  both  wearing  an  officer's 
■tars,  sat  one  blazing  afternoon  In  a 
dilapidated  mud  Yillage.  Tbe  beat 
wavea  rose  and  fell  like  a  ablmmerlng 
gaUEe  cnrtaiQ.  All  ilfe  waa  In  biding; 
even  tbe  mosqultoeg  had  ceased  to 
drone.  Oolj  the  dust  devlU  danced 
twtween  tbe  squalid  mud  buts,  placing 
with  blta  of  rabblBb,  till  tbe;  tbem- 
solvea  disappeared,  to  be  again  caught 
together  and  tormed  anew  by  the 
parchtng  Harmattan. 

C!old  and  dr;  In  tbe  early  morning, 
•corcblng  and  dry  at  midday,  ever 
laden  with  red  dust,  tbe  wind  from  the 
desert  strikes  on  tbe  opened  porea  of 
tbe  akin,  searching  out  any  latent 
weakness,  and  making  the  flrat  two 
months  ol  the  year  a  purgatory. 
Prickly  heat  crawls  and  sttngs,  the 
llrer  stops  votk,  the  temper  goes. 
Books  and  papers  curl  up,  tbe  fumitore 
gives  tortb  loud  cracks,  tbe  atmosphere 
turns  orange,  and  the  Buropean  longs 
tor  tbe  tornadoes  and  raitts  that  will 
restore  the  ncxmal  damp  beat 

Tbe  search  for  a  career  had  brought 
one  man,  perpetual  duanlng  by  wearied 
creditors  tbe  other,  to  that  particular 
comer  of  tbe  back-yard  of  the  King's 
dominions — the  Hinterland  of  tbe  Qold 
Coast. 

The  post  was  In  tbe  open  country, 
a  hnndred  miles  In  advance  of  tbe 
main  body,  and  tbe  tsetse-fly  and  pol- 
MD-plant  saw  to  It  that  the  marching 
shoDid  be  on  foot  SUIl,  far  Inside 
the  danger  cone  as  tt  was,  Its  strength 
of  flfty  man  made  It  tolerably  secure. 
By-and-by  tt  wonld  find  Itself  In  com- 
munication wltb  other  small  ontpoats. 
Then  the  base  would  be  pushed  up 
nearer  and  fresh  feelers  extend  them- 
selves, and  so  on  Indefinitely,  till 
stopped  by  collision  with  the  outlying 
detachments  of  tbe  German  or  Prencb 


forces.  When  a  tribe  ("ose,  reinforce- 
ments burrled  up  and  matters  read- 
Justed  themselves,  but  more  often  than 
not  tbe  preliminary  outpost  with  its 
white  officer  had  been  wiped  out. 

Both  men  gaped  wearily  as  they 
stared  across  the  plain  to  tbe  misty 
horlEon,  where  a  dark  lloe  marked  the 
beglDQlug  of  the  great  forest  three 
hundred  miles  wide,  wboee  furthermost 
spurs  were  washed  by  the  sea. 

A  long  blue  envelope  lay  on  tbe  little 
camp-table  between  tbe  two  men,  and 
Tarlton  took  It  up. 

"That  sweep  Barbadu  is  at  Vendl," 
be  said  briefly,  "in  biding.  I'm  after 
himl"  ' 

"Barbadu.  the  slave  ralderl  What 
a  bit  of  luck.  There's  two  hundred 
on  his  bead.  You'll  get  promotion 
tool" 

"It  seems  tbe  Preucb  have  driven 
him  out  of  their  territory.  My  wders 
are  to  take  ten  men  and  catch  him." 

Carson  stared.  "Ten  meni"  he  said. 
"Wbat  utter  madness!  Why,  be 
travels  wltb  a  thousand  armed  men, 
and  tbe  country  side  Is  with  him  to 
a  man.  It's  abeer  mnider  to  send 
you!" 

"Walt  a  bit.  I'm  not  so  sure.  Tbe 
Information  Is  tbat  he's  alone  sod,  as 
I  said,  keeping  out  of  the  way.  It 
can  be  done." 

"Yes,"  said  Carson,  reading  the  oth- 
er's tboughta,  "tbe  reward  is  for  him 
dead  or  alive,  and  It's  not  a  big  place. 
Still,  ten  men!" 

"Weil,  I  know.  It's  a  big  risk,  sod 
I  can't  say  I  like  this  poisoned-arrow 
country.      Look  there!" 

A  miserable  half-bald  chicken  came 
oat  of  a  hut  and  began  to  peck  about 
before  tbem.  A  shadow  swept  over 
tbe  sand  and  tbe  chicken  squeaked. 

"Tbat  hawk  again,  and  the  last  of 


the  fowla,"  said  Carson,  reacblng  tor 
tLe  gun.    "No  good.    He's  off." 

He  opened  tbe  breecb  and  cbaaged 
the  cortrldgee. 

"This  la  so  greater  risk  than  you've 
taken  many  times,"  he  continued,  now 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  monetary 
Itolnt  or  view,  and  simply  seeing  In  It 
a  more  than  usually  riotous  leave. 
"There's  that  two  hundred;  I  wish  I 
had  the  chance.  I  don't  mind  the  risk, 
by  Jove!" 

Nor  did  he,  for  he  was  case-hardened 
In  the  arrestlnt;  of  obstreperous  kings 
and  chiefs,  among  whom  he  bore  a 
most  unholy  reputation.  His  proced- 
ure on  such  occasions  was  on  well-de- 
flned  lines.  He  approached  the  town 
by  night  and  hid  outalde  till  he  could 
capture  some  stray  villager.  Tlie 
guide  secured,  he  rushed  for  the  king's 
compound,  seized  the  potentate,  usually 
curled  up  on  a  mat,  and  surrounded 
the  house.  The  king  in  custody,  mat- 
ters generally  quieted  down;  but  not 
always.  More  than  once,  being  too 
far  ahead  of  bis  men,  he  bad  found  the 
village  In  full  palaver  and  only  es- 
caped the  storm  of  poisoned  arrows  at 
close  (jUarters  by  seizing  the  king — 
on  one  occni^lon  an  old  and  very  fat 
man— and  turning  with  bim  as  In  a 
waltz,  each  seeking  shelter  behind 
the  other,  till  a  rush  of  Hausas  saved 
him.  The  bumor  of  such  adventures 
appealed  to  him. 

"If  1  could  only  burst  In  on  old  Sam- 
uel," he  would  say,  "and  bold  bis  neck 
while  the  Hausas  went  through  bis 
strong-room!"  His  body  bore  many 
scars,  but  so  far  Mulvaney's  remark 
"that  where  there  was  no  fear  tbere 
was  no  danger,"  bad  applied. 

Tbere  came  a  rushing  of  wings,  and 
tbe  hawk  rose  with  tbe  chicken  In  Its 
claws  out  of  the  little  sand-storm 
caused  by  tbe  swoop.  Carson  was 
ready,  and  the  hawk  tumbled  a  neat 
soma^ault  over  the  kitchen  roof.  He 
went  out,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pick 


up  the  victim,  he  looked  along  the 
plain  towards  the  forest,  and  saw  a 
black  spot  in  tbe  middle  distance. 

"Here's  the  home  mall,"  he  called, 
and  soon  the  huge  negro,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  carry  the  cauvfts  sack 
eight  hundred  miles  on  end  throagh 
swamp,  forest,  and  plain,  stepped  np 
and,  grunting  his  relief,  threw  down 
blB  harden  at  tbeir  feet.  They  eageriy 
opened  it,  and  while  the  good  petqil^  nt 
home  were  thinking  of  tbelr  Chrlatmas 
dinner,  the  two  men  were  engrossed  In 
the  account  of  the  St.  L^ar. 

"Here's  my  leaver"  said  Torlton, 
tearing  open  an  envelope.  "  'Believe 
yon  as  soon  as  possible,  then  proceed 
to  Cape  Coast,  take  first  steamer,'  Ac. 
That's  all  right,  but  now  there's  this 
Yendl  business!" 

Carson's  share  of  tbe  mall  consisted 
of  six  bills  and  two  lawyer's  letters, 
which.  In  default  of  other  correspond- 
ence, he  read  with  Interest.  He  got 
out  his  Ink-bottle  and  began  to  answer 
tbem,  much  to  Tarltcm's  amusement. 

"Must  write  to  some  one,"  he  ex- 
plained, "to  keep  in  touch  with  home, 
and  I've  got  no  people.  The  man 
goes  back  with  our  letters  to-morrow. 
Sometimes  I  write  to  old  Samuel,  my 
money-lender,  you  know,"  he  explained 
with  some  little  pride.  "Calls  himself 
a  bank.  I  t^l  blm  what  a  lot  of  ex- 
tra pay  and  allowances  I'm  getting, 
then  I  tell  him  what  narrow  escapes 
I've  had.  Naturally  If  I  die  be'Ii  get 
nothing.  The  other  <lay  be  said  he 
would  eead  me  a  box  of  cigars  If  I'd 
pay  him  something  on  account,  but  ot 
course  I  don't." 

"How  much  do  you  owe  blml"  Tarl- 
ton  asked  Idly,  picking  up  a  letter 
with  a  black  edge. 

"It  was  a  hundred  and  fifty;  IVu 
three  hundred  now,  I  believe.  I  don't 
know  bow  be  works  it  oat  He's  a 
pleasant  man.  Expect  he'll  ask  me  to 
stay  with  blm  when  I  go  home.  Then 
I'll  marry  his  daughter,  if  there  Is  one. 


aod  become  s  bank.  Tbea  I'll  lend 
you  money." 

"Shan't  want  It."  said  Tar) ton  curtly, 
kxAlns  up  wltb  a  startled  face.  "I've 
got  newe.  My  elder  brother's  dead! 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"rm  awfully  sorry.  I'll  clear  out 
for  a  bit,"  said  Carson,  but  Tarlton 
•topped  him. 

"You  needn't,"  he  said.  "There's  no 
need  for  sympathy.  We  always 
hated  one  auothw.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  In  the  world  to  roe  though; 
the  sooner  I'm  home  the  better." 

"Many  congratulstioas  then,"  said 
Carson.  "It's  a  bit  of  Inclc  tor  you. 
I'm  sorry  about  your  brothw,  though." 

Tarlton  slowly  put  the  letter  back 
into  Its  envelope  and  stood  up.  "It's 
luck  for  me.  as  you  say,  but  I  wish  It 
hod  come-  later  when  I  was  at  home. 
There's  this  Xendl  business  to  think  of 

He  picked  up  his  papers  and  walked 
off  to  hlfl  room,  leaving  Carson  to 
wonder  whether,  if  he  had  possessed 
a  broths,  he  would  have  taken  the 
news  of  bis  decease  so  calmly. 

The  day  passed  and  tlie  hot  night 
shut  down.  Wltb  the  setting  of  the 
sun  the  wind  felt  and  the  land  gasped. 
The  nuspeuded  sand  settled  down,  the 
worn-out  camp  furniture  cracked  and 
popped,  mosquitoes  swarmed,  the 
barsb  fusty  smell  of  the  West  African 
Coast  asserted  itself,  till  Tarlton,  curs- 
ing the  coantry  and  everytbfog  in  it, 
went  to  his  bed  to  bide  under  his  mos- 
qulto-bar.  Catson  stayed  smoking  in 
tlie  moonlight.  He  was  impervious  to 
mosqulto-bltes.  and,  thanks  to  tlie  ab- 
sence of  alcohol,  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Lack  of  home  ties  kept  him 
tne  from  anxiety.  A.  man  wbo  knows 
that  a  go  of  fever  may  mean  starva- 
tion to  wife  and  children  is  heavily 
liandicapped.  Drowsiness  came  at 
last,  and  he  was  on  tlie  point  of  rising 
when  a  band  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"What's    the    matter?      Can't    you 
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sleep?"  he  said.  Jumping  up  quite 
startled  as  he  saw  It  was  Tarlton. 
"Have  a  smoke?" 

Tarlton  shook  bis  bead.  "1  want 
to  speak  to  you,"  he  began  impatiently. 
"Where's  your  boy?" 

"Gone  to  beA  hours  ago,"  sold  Car- 
son, puzzled  st  Tarl ton's  mauuw; 
"every  one's  asleep.  I  was  Just  going 
to  the  guard-room  and  then  turn  in  my- 
self.     Wbat'B  up?" 

"This,"  said  Tarlton  hoarsely.  "1 
want  you  to  go  to  Xendl  instead  of 
me." 

"Whatr  said  Carson.  "Well,  I'm 
— well,  I'm  under  your  orders,  of 
course!" 

"No!  I  don't  mean  that  But  my 
life's  of  more  value  tlwin  yours.  Wait 
a  minute;  yours  is  no  good  to  any  one 
but  yourself.  You  only  care  about 
bavlug  a  good  leave." 

"It's  of  value  anyway  to  me,"  said 
Carson  hotly,  disgusted  at  Tarlton's 
brutality. 

"I  proiMMe  to  you  to  change  places. 
You  say  you  owe  this  man  Samuel 
three  hundred.  I'll  give  you  Qve,  and 
there's  tills  bead  money  for  Barlwdu." 

"And  wbat  will  you  do?"  asked  Car- 
son curiously.  "If  anytliing  happens, 
what  will  you  say?  Wliat  atmut  bead- 
quarters?" 

"1  shall  simply  report  I  wss  com- 
pelled to  send  you.  Sickness, — any- 
thing!     Wliat  do  you  say,  Yes  or  No?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  and  glad  of  the 
chance,"  said  Carson  cheerily.  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  Issue  orders  In  the  morn- 
lag.  I'm  not  scared  of  old  Barbadu"; 
and  he  walked  off  to  the  guard-room 
without  noticing  the  expression  his  last 
remark  liad  called  up  on  Tarlton's  face. 

"What  a  leave!"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  kicked  up  the  hot  sand.  "Five 
hundred!  and  If  old  Barbadu  Is  there 
I'll  l>et  I  have  Um  out  of  It  somsbow; 
that's  another  two  hundred,  and  my 
savings.  Altogether  nearly  a  thou- 
sand.      My   liati    But   I'm   sorry  tor 


Tarltoa;  he  ivouldu't  bave  doue  tills  be- 
fore that  letter  came." 

Terlton  went  out  belore  Carson  was 
awake.  He  sent  him  written  orders 
to  start  at  once,  and  also  an  envelope 
coDtalnlDg  an  I  O  U  for  Ave  hundred 
pounds.  Then  be  walked  to  the  top 
of  a  small  rise  half  a  mile  from  the 
camp,  aod  watched  his  friend  and  the 
Hausas  tread  down  a  path  to  the  lit- 
tle canoe  across  the  half-submerged 
weed-sodden  bank.  He  saw  tliem 
ferry  across  one  by  one,  with  more 
than  one  npset;  and  before  he  left  his 
seat  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  camp- 
flre  by  which  his  stout-hearted  friend 
was  trying  to  warm  his  chilled  body 
and  watching  impatlebtly  for  daylight. 

Almost  before  Tarlton  had  sunk  Into 
a  dose,  and  at  the  first  light  of  dawn, 
Carson,  in  capital  spirits,  was  on  his 
way.  He  marched  along  a  caravan 
track,  a  path  three  feet  wide.  It  ran 
straight  across  the  plain  through  Yeudi 
and  many  distant  towns,  then,  crossing 
the  great  Niger  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  It  ended  perhaps  at  Tlmbuctoo 
or  Yenne,  a  Journey  of  many  months. 
The  country  was  flat,  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  occasional  clumps  of 
small  trees  the  sise  of  an  English  may- 
tree.  It  was  parched  and  burnt,  for 
the  dry  seaeoa  was  at  Its  height,  and 
the  blackened  twisted  trees  and  with- 
ered grass  had  the  look  of  a  dead 
worid.  Now  and  again  they  crossed 
the  tracks  of  huge  bush-flres,  ignited 
perhaps  by  the  sun's  rays  concentrat- 
ing through  a  flake  of  quartz.  Mys- 
terious in  their  origin,  it  seemed  to 
Carson  still  more  mysterious  why  they 
should  stop,  why  one  part  should  burn 
and  not  another.  He  knew,  thougli, 
that  relief  waa  near,  that  In  a  few 
weeks  the  tornadoes  would  make  the 
grass  green  and  the  trees  to  bnd;  tbat 
under  the  steady  rains  the  verdure 
would  rise  many  feet  high,  birds  and 
beasts  apjiear.  and  caravans  swarm  on 
the  track.    The  water-holes  would  flll. 


fiirnis  and  villages  spring  up  to  feed 
and  bouse  the  travelling  Btraogers. 

But  now  the  powdered  grass,  kicked 
up  as  he  walked,  blacked  him  from 
head  to  foot.  He  turned  up  the  collar 
of  his  flannel  shirt,  for  where  the  sun 
struck  It  blistered.  The  hot  ground 
burned  his  feet  through  bis  boot-soles, 
but  his  men,  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, though  their  black  skins  were 
presumably  more  sensitive,  marched  on 
uncomplaining.  Black  attracts  the 
sun  more  then  white,  but  In  the  mat- 
ter of  a  black  skin  a  wise  Providence 
has  made  an  exception. 

They  marched  rapidly  with  scarcely 
a  halt,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  they  saw  an  Isolated  hill 
which,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  plain 
like  a  great  rock,  marked  the  Bite  ot 
Xendl.  A  mile  away  they  halted  and 
waited  till  darkness  had  fallen,  then 
they  marched  cautiously  on.  The  few 
minutes'  twilight  was  merging  Into 
darkness  when  they  entered  what  in 
tbe^loom  seemed  a  heavy  patcb  of  ele- 
phant grass.  Since  they  had  left  the 
rlver-baak  they  had  met  no  living  be- 
ing, nor  did  they  now,  hat  Carson's 
skin  dried  up,  and  ev«y  hair  on  his 
head  tickled  and  crawled,  for  the  Jun- 
gle was  full  of  noises,  each  one  in 
Itself  barely  distinguishable.  Tiny 
whisperings  and  rustlingB  sprang  up 
and  died  away,  rose  again  and  fol- 
lowed; and  when  Carson,  unable  to 
bear  the  darkness  any  longer,  lit  a 
matcli,  its  gleam  fell  on  the  print  of  a 
tittie  footstep  Into  which  the  freshly- 
disturbed  sand  was  still  ranalog. 
Kever  had  he  been  more  thankful  than 
when  be  again  stood  in  the  starll|^ 
and  wiped  the  cold  grimy  perspira- 
tion from  bts  fsce,  for  be  knew  that 
If  ever  men  had  walked  through  the 
valley  of  death,  he  and  his  men  had 
done  BO  that  night  By  the  bill  they 
found  three  water-holes,  and  h^re  they 
halted.  A  couple  of  Hausas  crept 
round  the  hill  till  they  found  a  farm 


under  cultivation,  and  tliere  bid  then>- 
selTes,  Trhllet  the  others  lay  down  by 
tbe  water  waiting  events.  The  night 
wore  away  In  peace;  the  village  was 
qnlet,  bat  a  monotonous  Bounding  of 
drami,  sometimes  faint,  then  louder, 
then  again  fainter,  never  ceased,  and 
Carson  was  tronbled. 

"1  don't  like  Itl  What  can  It  be?" 
he  Bald  to  tbe  sergeant,  "the  drums  go- 
ing all  night.  If  It's  a  fesUval  they 
should  be  shouting  and  dancing.  If  a 
funeral  custom  they  should  be  wailing, 
but  there's  nothing  but  drums.  Keep 
your  eyes  open,  sergeant" 

The  hours  passed  heavily.  Ul> 
Bl^t  In  bis  clothes,  which  chafed  him 
and  tightened  on  him.  His  boots  he 
was  afraid  to  remove  lest  he  should 
never  g«t  them  on  again.  The  water 
In  the  boles  was  ao  low  that  he  dare 
not  quench  his  thirst  generously. 
There  were  no  mosquitoes,  but  the 
tiny  sand-flies  swarmed  Invisible,  their 
bites  leaving  a  red  blotch  and  tickling 
horribly. 

With  the  dawD  a  little  coolness 
came,  and  his  spinta  revived.  Before 
aanriae  the  cultivator  arrived  and  was 
at  once  conveyed  to  Carson,  who, 
greatly  delighted,  felt  that  matters 
were  proceeding  strictly  according  to 
precedent 

"I  only  want  one  thing  of  you,"  he 
said.       "Show  me  the  king's  houae." 

The  man  stared,  but  without  reluc- 
tance led  them  into  the  towu.  They 
ran  through  silent  streets,  between 
empty  bnta.  Inatead  of  the  shouts  of 
men  and  crying  and  screaming  of  ter- 
rified women  and  children  the  village 
was  silent,  save  for  the  never-ceasing 
drumming. 

"The  king's  house!"  Carson  gaB|)ed. 
"Keep  close  up,  sergeant" 

They  doubled  round  a  broken  dwell- 
ing Into  an  open  space  and  stopped. 
Instead  of  the  Inhabltanta  being  met  In 
palaver,  they  found  an  empty  and  de- 
serted   market-place,   but   on  u   amiill 
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elevated  platform,  not  unlike  a  large 
table,  and  some  alx  feet  high,  was 
seated  an  enormously  stout  man.  He 
appeared  to  be  leaning  back  on  a  na- 
tive stool,  to  which  a  atlck  bod  been 
lashed  upright  as  a  support  for  bla 
back.  Sitting  on  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  platform  were  seven 
women  naked  to  the  wala]t,  paluted 
white,  Two  of  them  were  feebly  beat- 
ing upon  dniuiB,  but  the  other  five  had 
fallen  forward,  seemingly  InaenBlble. 
No  one  else — mau,  woman  or  child — 
was  there.  The  houses  were  open,  the 
ibatched  hurdles  that  covered  up  the 
doorwaya  were  removed,  and  they  ap- 
peared deswted  and  denuded  of  their 
contents.  Tbe  aoldlera  stood  amazed: 
then  before  they  could  advance  ii  little 
breese  puffed  across  the  apace  and 
brought  with  It  a  aickly  faint  smell 
that  once  experienced  Is  never  forgot- 
ten. 

The  villager  shrieking  broke  loota 
and  fled,  and  the  Haoaaa  and  carrlera 
clapping  their  hands  over  their  faces, 
scattered  panic-stricken. 

"Bmall-pox!  confluent  smaH-pox!" 
Carson  groaned,  atofflng  bis  handker- 
chief to  his  nose  and  month.  'Thank 
Heaven!  I'm  vaccinated;  but  who  la  It, 
and  what's  he  doing  here?  Here,  ser- 
geant!" 

He  walked  bnrrledly  off,  and  (utce 
out  of  ^ght  of  the  platform  his  men 
collected  round  him,  the  sergeant 
abeeplshly  trying  to  explain  their  run- 
tdng. 

"I  understand,"  Carson  said.  "Have 
yon  got  that  villager?" 

"The  men  are  looking  for  bim  now, 
air." 

"Bring  him  here  directly  he  is  found, 
iiee  that  no  man  enters  a  house  under 
any  excnse,  and  let  them  eat  their 
food.  We  can't  stay  here  under  any 
circumstances.  What's  tbe  hour  now?" 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  sky. 
"About  eight  o'clock,"  be  said. 
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Barbadu. 


must  be  read;  to  marcb  at  u  uiouieut's 
QOtice,''  Curaoii  said.  "Here  conies 
the  villager,"  iind  the  inua  appeared 
led  by  two  aoldlers. 

It  seemed  tliat  wbeu  he  bad  escaped 
he  bad  run  BtralgLt  back  to  the  (arm, 
whwe  they  found  him  digging  away 
as  If  nothing  had  happened. 

"Bring  blm  here,  eergeaut,  and  asic 
btiD  bis  name,"  Carson  ordered. 

"It  iB  Bokkin,  air." 

"Now,  wtiere  are  the  people,  who's 
that  sitting  on  the  table,  and  what  has 
happened?"  He  sat  down  with  bis 
back  against  a  wall  out  of  the  sun, 
which  now  was  ponrlng  into  the  vil- 
lage, while  the  sergeant  talked  volubly 
with  the  little  man,  and  the  soldiers 
llsteoed  greedily.  A  Hausa  Is  one  of 
the  finest  looters  In  the  world,  but  this 
Tillage  tbe  men  did  not  care  to  touch. 
The  examination  finished,  the  sergeunt 
came  up  to  Carson  and  saluted. 

"Tbe  man's  name  Is  Bokhin;  he  is 
the  slave  of  tbe  man  on  the  table,  who 
Is  a  great  man.  He  came  to  ttils  town 
with  many  followers  three  moons 
back.  Then  be  got  sick  with  tbe 
spotted  sickness,  this  man  does  not 
know  how,  and  tlten  all  the  people 
run,  his  own  people  and  the  town  peo- 
ple, and  leave  their  houses;  then  they 
tell  this  man  he  must  stt^  to  dig  his 
master's  bed,  and  they  tell  bis  wives 
tliey  must  stop  to  keep  hlui  company 
and  make  bis  funeral  custom." 

"So  the  man  on  the  table  Is  dead,  la 
lie?"  said  Carson;  "and  I  suppose  tbose 
women  who  are  drumming  are  bis 
wives?" 

"Yes,  sir,  And  this  man  was  dig- 
ging his  grave  wlien  we  caught  him." 

"Where  are  tbe  people?"  Carson 
asked,  returning  tbe  villager's  stare. 

The  sergeant  waved  bis  hand.  ""They 
are  somewhere  near,  sir." 

"They  don't  mean  to  come  back 
here,  I  suppose."  said  Carson,  who 
knew  tbe  natives'  terror  of  smallpox. 

"No.  sir;  they  will  make  a  fresh  vil- 


lage wh^n  the  rain  comes  and  the  land 
Is  clean." 

"And  what  Is  ttie  dead  man's  name?" 

"BarbadQ." 

"Whatl"  said  Carson,  grasping  tbe 
man's  wrist.  "Do  you  mean  Barbadn 
tbe  Hadji?  Quick,  sergeant!  ask  blm 
if  it  is  Barbadu  El  HadJl,  tbe  man  who 
goes  through  the  country  wttb  many 
followers?" 

"Yes,  sir,  that  Is  the  man." 

"And  how  did  be  get  bere,  and 
what's  happened?  Don't  hurry  him,  or 
he'll  be  frightened.  Tell  him  not  to 
be  afraid." 

Ttie  man  told  bis  story,  while  tbe 
Hausas  cinstered  round,  open-eared. 

"This  great  man,  Barbadn.  came 
here  a  short  time  ago  because  the 
French  bad  bunted  lilm  out  of  tbeir 
territotr,"  Interpreted  the  sergeant. 
"He  came  wttb  many  people,  wbo  ate 
up  all  tbe  food,  and  he  sent  many 
away.  Then  he  was  going  himself 
when  he  was  strucli  with  the  spotted 
sickness,  and  died  one  day  ago.  Tben 
all  his  people  and  all  the  town  people 
ran  and  left  him  on  that  table.  Yet 
because  he  was  a  big  man  ttaey  left  iiia 
wives  to  make  his  funeral  custom  and 
this  man  his  slave  to  bury  blm." 

"Yesl  He  told  me  that  Just  now. 
I  suppose  those  are  his  wives  drum- 
ming.     What's  to  become  of  them?" 

"Tliey  are  to  die  there,  sir.  he  says; 
th^  will  all  catcb  the  sickness." 

"And  what  about  tbe  man  talmseltT" 

"He  is  free  to  go  when  he  has  buried 
the  great  Barbadu;  but  be  Is  to  wan- 
der, and  never  come  back  here." 

"I  onderstand,"  said  Carson,  wbo 
knew  tbe  custom  as  to  stricken  vil- 
lages. 

"The  people  won't  come  bsck  either. 
Where  are  they  now?" 

"All  about,  sir,  be  says." 

Carson  well  knew  how  great  tbe  ter- 
ror Inspired  by  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
scourge  must  bare  been  to  have  In- 
duced  the  people   to   leave   tbe  dead 


chief  alone  at  aucb  a  time;  for  liow- 
ever  great  tbe  celebrations  of  a  Weat 
African  potentate  may  be  at  any  event 
during  his  life,  tlier  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  ceremonies  which  take 
place  In  hla  honor  when  he  dies. 

He  stared  at  the  man  who,  onmoTed, 
contemplated  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
dreadfnl  death,  and  the  certainty,  In 
case  he  survived,  of  a  life  of  privation 
■as  a  wanderer,  and  the  probability  ol 
being  snapped  np  as  a  slave,  and  he 
felt  moved  towards  bim. 

"He  has  done  well,"  said  Carson, 
"and  I  wilt  give  him  a  present"  He 
handed  over  a  coin,  which  the  little 
man,  bowing  low,  took  and  tied  In  his 
loln-clotb. 

"He  says,  sir,  he  thanks  yon  very 
mnch,  nnd  Is  glad  to  have  seen  a  white 
man  before  be  dies." 

"Ob,  but  I  hope  he  won't!  He 
mustn't  talk  like  that,  tell  him.  U  a 
man  does  not  fear  he  nearly  always 
geta  off  free." 

"He  says,  sir,  he  does  not  mean  him- 
self, but  you,"  satd  the  sergeant  hur- 
riedly.     "Before  ifou  die,  sir." 

"Mel  What  the  devil's  he  talking 
about      I'm  all  right!" 

The  sergeant  shook  tbe  man  by  the 
arm.  "Tbe  people,  sir,  knew  we  were 
coming.  They  let  na  In  here,  faoplng 
we  should  get  the  sickness.  If  we 
get  out  safe  they  will  ambneb  us  In 

"Where's  the  amhnah?"  aaked  Car- 

"He  does  not  know,  sir,  but  It  la 
quite  close  to  the  Tillage.  It's  safe 
here,  sir — tbe  people  dnre  not  come  In." 

"Ves;  but  we  can't  get  ont,  and  we 
can't  stay  here  for  ever.  Make  the 
rntsu  full  In,  and  pick  out  the  men  with 
marks  on  tlielr  arms  whilst  I  go  up  the 
bin.      You  must  wait  here  for  me." 

He  began  to  climb,  then,  the  aet- 
geant  collecting  tUs  men,  sat  down. 

From  tbe  top  of  the  htll  Carson 
".■ould    survey    a   vast    stretch    of   flat 
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country.  At  his  feet  Immediately  be- 
low was  tbe  town.  He  could  see  Into 
tbe  market-place.  There  was  the  plat- 
form, with  the  dead  Arab  slaver,  and 
the  drumming  rose  faintly  to  his  ears. 
Outside,  and  all  round,  lay  the  flat 
parched  land,  black  with  the  tracks  of 
tbe  bush-Ores,  the  contorted  trees  scat- 
tered over  It  like  legions  of  weird 
scarecrows.  A  large  belt  of  ele- 
phant graaa  completely  encircled  the 
village.  Twenty  feet  high,  each  stem 
was  as  thick  as  a  pencil.  Uauy  little 
tracks  ran  devious  Into  It,  bnt  the  main 
path,  It  was  quite  evident,  was  the  one 
by  which  they  had  entered.  From  bis 
perch  his  eyes  could  pick  up  the  track 
beyond  the  grass  belt  leading  back  to 
Tarltoo  and  the  big  river,  The  coun- 
tryside appeared  altogether  deserted, 
bnt  It  waa  plain  enough  the  ambush 
was  In  the  grass.  He  saw  that  to 
leave  the  village  without  going  through 
It  was  Impossible,  bnt  he  also  saw  that 
the  water-boles  lay  clear  of  It 

"There,"  said  Garaon,  "lies  our  dan- 
ger and  also  our  chance.  What  a 
deatb-trap!  No  wonder  I  felt  queer 
when  I  walked  through  It  last  night." 

Be  saw  the  men  below  him  squat- 
ting patiently  round  tbe  sergeant.  He 
knew  their  watw-bottles  and  the  big 
calabashea  muat  be  nearly  empty.  In 
spite  ot  his  warnings  to  be  careful. 
He  faced  a  dilemma:  to  force  the  am- 
bush, a  Jungle  thick  as  a  haystack 
filled  with  Oerce  savages  armed  with 
poisoned  arrows;  or  to  die  of  bunger 
or  contagtoD. 

"BtlU,  there's  a  chance,"  said  Carson. 

He  descended,  and  taking  three  men. 
walked  Into  the  market-place  and  to  the 
wmdward  side  of  the  platform.  Only 
one  woman  waa  left  to  drum,  all  the 
others  bad  fallen  forward  on  their 
facea  on  the  sand.  He  tied  bis  dirty 
handkerchief     over    his    mouth     and 

"There's  two  hundred  on  Barbadu's 
bend  dead  or  alive;  and  smallpox  or 
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no  Bmallpox,  ambusb  or  no  ambush, 
I'm  going  to  bave  It,"  be  said  to  a  sol- 
dier, who,  uncomprehending,  grinned 
polite)?.    "Let's  have  a  look  at  him." 

He  walked  up  to  the  table.  The 
living  woman  stared  at  him  with  no 
Interest  as  be  passed  b7  ber. 

"I  can't  aay  what  you  were  like, 
Barbadu,  when  you  were  alive,  but 
you  don't  look  very  fascinating  now," 
be  said  aloud.  "I  must  depend  on  tbe 
word  of  tbe  rlllager  and  tbe  woman 
tor  tbe  evidence  of  your  death.  In  the 
hope  tbe  Governor  will  accept  their 
statements.  What  an  awful  nuisance! 
Perhaps  I  shall  miss  this  chance  and 
be  Into  this  mess  for  nothing.  1  should 
like  to  stick  you  in  old  Samuel's  bed," 
be  said  to  the  dead  man  savagely.  "It's 
his  fault  I'm  here,  and  your  fault  tor 
not  keeping  alive  till  I  caught  yon. 
Tell  the  woman  to  stop  that  drum- 
mlng,  one  of  you  men,  and  come  away. 
Make  her  bring  ber  drum." 

He  pulled  a  big  blus-and-black  cloth 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  dead  man, 
trailed  it  behind  blm,  and  spread  it 
out  in  tbe  hot  sand.  Then  be  stood 
still;  staring  at  Barbadu  and  biting  bis 
flnger-nalls. 

"It's  a  chance!  Sergeant,  we  march 
at  daybreak.  Yon  must  brlag  the  vil- 
lager and  the  woman  with  tbe  dmin 
along  with  us.  Let  tbe  men  rest: 
they  shall  have  water  to-morrow.  See 
that  the  men  do  not  walk  about  the 
village;  and  -when  darkness  has  come, 
send  tbe  three  men  with  marked  arms 

Fortunate  Indeed  It  was  tor  Carson 
that  nlgbt  that  bis  men  were  fond  of 
him;  more  fortunate  still  that  he  and 
they  both  had  confidence  in  bis  lucky 
star,  for  that  nlgbt's  work  was  for 
ever  deeply  graven  on  his  memory. 
Many  years  after,  when  the  memories 
of  his  life  on  the  Coast  had  faded  and 
were  almost  gone,  he  would  wake  up 
shivering  and  trembling  with  terror 
from  dreams  that  recalled  It— dreama 


not  more  horrible  than  the  actual  ex- 
perience. 

The  dawn  came  thick  and  depres- 
sing, and  before  It  was  light  Carson 
was  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

"This  Is  tbe  order  of  tbe  march,"  be 
said.  "First  will  go  the  woman  with 
ber  drum,  then  tbe  villager,  and  with 
him  the  sergeant;  then  comes  the  ta- 
ble, and  then  myself;  behind  me  ttie 
Hausaa  and  the  six  carriers  will  bring 
up  tbe  rear.  Tbe  woman  will  not 
beat  on  the  drum,  and  all  will  halt  at 
the  water-holes  outside  tbe  long  grass. 
Now,  sergeant — march!" 

Half  an  hour  saw  them  at  the  water- 
boles,  and  Carson  felt  a  ton-welgbt  of 
anxiety  lifted  from  his  heart  as  tbey 
reached  them  In  safety  and  waited  for 
sunrise.  Tbe  little  freshness  of  tlw 
morning  dlsappesred  as  tbe  flecy  mass 
crawled  laeily  Into  view,  and  Carson 
knew  that  tbe  moment  hod  arrived, 
Tbe  men  lu  tbe  grass  would  be  awake 
and  ready  now. 

"Are  the  water-jDots  and  bottles 
filled?"  be  asked.  "Very  well.  Now 
make  tbe  woman  beat  tbe  drum,  and 
halt  at  tbe  very  edge  of  tbe  grass." 

Tbe  woman  obeyed.  No  one  was 
to  be  seen,  but  tbe  movement  of  tbe 
people  within  made  a  llttie  wind-like 
ripple  of  the  grass  toj/a. 

"Bring  forward  the  table  quick,  and 
the  villager.  He  is  to  tell  tbem  that 
the  white  man  of  tbe  English  Oovem- 
ment  baa  something  to  say.  Stop  the 
drum.      Nowl" 

Tbe  woman  stopped  drammlng,'and 
the  villager  shouted  the  message. 
Thrice  be  cried  it  before  there  was  any 
response;  then  a  face  peeped  from  tbe 
Jungle,  and  a  man  came  to  tbe  top  of 
the  path.  He  held  up  his  hand,  and 
the  villager  bowed  low, 

"Tbe  chief  of  the  town,"  he  said. 

Tbe  man  was  stark  naked,  and  his 
body  shone  with  grease  and  red  clay. 
His  wool  was  twisted  Into  lltUe  plaits, 
and  dangled  over  bis  face.  He  marched 


towards  tbem  wltbont  fear:  but  vrben 
he  saw  the  table  with  Its  cloth-covered 
heap,  he  stood  atlll  In  terror. 

"Stop  there!  Tell  him,"  Carson 
called  out,  "he  need  not  fear.  No  one 
Bhall  hurt  him  while  we  talk  palayerl 
It  Is  not  much'.  Here,  then.  Is  the 
table  and  Us  burden.  Here  U  the 
one  living  woman  with  the  drum. 
Here  Is  the  villager.  The  chief  wants 
to  kill  US."  The  chief,  when  the  aer- 
geant  had  Interpreted,  nodded  and 
spoke  a  few  words.  "He  wishes  to  kill 
every  white  man  who  comes.  He  says 
that  It  Is  the  only  way  to  save  bis  peo- 
ple." 

"Say  we  have  done  blm  no  harm. 
We  only  want  to  reach  the  river,  and 
we  are  going  In  peace." 

He  sat  down  by  the  path,  while  the 
sergeant  talked  earnestly  to  the  chief, 
who  only  shook  his  head. 

"And  tie'll  kill  usT"  Carson  said. 

"He  will,  sir,  directly  we  go  Into  the 
grass.  That  is  the  way  his  people 
light" 

"Well,  he  seems  pretty  free  with  bis 
tongue,  anyway,"  said  Carson.  "Has 
he  got  many  men  In  that  Intemal 
haystack?" 

"He  says,  air.  It  Is  crawling  like  an 
ant-heap." 

"It  must  take  much  water  to  keep 
so  many  alive  besides  the  women  and 
children.  Is  the  country  one  of  rlvera 
and  pools!    It  does  Dot  look  so." 

"He  Bays,  sir,  the  water  where  we 
are  Is  all  there  is,  but  soon  the  rains 
will  come  and  there  will  be  plenty. 
But  till  the  rains  come  that  Is  all." 

"Very  good.  Tell  hlro  if  he  doesn't 
let  us  pass  I'll  throw  Barbadu  Into  the 
water-holes." 

A  howl  came  from  the  Jungle,  but 
the  chief  spoke  a  few  words  over  hla 
shoulder  and  the  voices  were  quiet. 

"He  says,  sir,  If  you  do  that  you  will 
also  die  of  thirst" 

"Tell  blm  I'll  die  If  I  get  full  of  poi- 
soned arrows.      That's  no  better  than 


dylQK  of  thirst.  Hefuse  to  let  ua  pass, 
and  In  goes  Barbadu.  I'll  fire  your 
grass,  and  we'll  all  die  together.  I 
don't  care!" 

He  meant  what  be  said,  for  the  beat, 
the  fatigue,  and  excitement  had  made 
him  diizy,  and  he  was  quite  capable 
of  carrying  out  his  programme,  for- 
tunately bis  cool-beaded  sergeaut  was 
with  him. 

"They  must  let  us  pass,  sir,"  he  said. 
"We  will  wait." 

They  could  hear  snatches  of  the  dis- 
pute, nnd  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
chief  reappeared  and  walked  down  to 

"We  can  pass,  sir,"  the  sergeaat 
said.  "He  will  take  us  through  him- 
self.   He  says  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

Carson  looked  at  the  opening  into 
the  grass,  which  showed  up  like  the 
mouth  of  a  rabbit's  run  Into  tall  fern. 
The  little  chief  stood  by  the  tunnel  and 
beckoned. 

"If  we  go  In  there,"  said  Carson, 
"we  are  utterly  helpless." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"And  if  we  stay  here  they  will  at- 
tack us  at  night." 

"That  Is  so,  sir;  and  there  Is  no  other 
water." 

The  Hausas  stared  expectant  as  he 
stood  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he 
gave  the  word  to  mareh.  The  woman 
led  the  way,  drumming  faintly  as  they 
plunged  Into  twilight  hot  and  murky, 
for  the  thick  grass -stalks  met  In  a 
matted  roof  over  their  heads.  For 
more  than  half  a  mile  the  path  twisted 
and  turned,  and  every  step  of  that  half- 
mile  was  lined  on  both  sides  with 
crouching,  silent  figures,  each  with 
bow  bent  and  poisoned  arrow  pointed 
and  touching  them  as  they  passed 
through.  The  Hausas  marched  along, 
their  heads  beat  and  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  but  Carson,  walking  behind 
the  table,  was  half-mesmerixcd  by  the 
gleaming  teeth  and  white  eyeballs. 
Only  by  keeping  hie  eyes  Oxed  on  the 
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feet  of  tbe  man  In  front  could  he  re- 
tain any  self-control,  and  resist  the 
overwhelming  desire  to  shout  and  eiag 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Gradually 
the  gloom  grew  lighter  and  grayer, 
then  became  daylight,  and  then  tbey 
passed  ont  from  tbe  shadows  Into  tbe 
scorching  sunlight. 

Once  again  bad  Carson's  luck  stood 
by  blm.  He  was  free  now  to  think 
of  bis  aching  feet  and  tbe  cool  river. 

"Here  Is  your  patb,"  the  cblef  said 
to  the  sergeant.  "t&j  men  will  not 
follow." 

"I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with 
you,"  said  Carson,  hardly  able  to  force 
tbe  words  through  bis  dry  throat 
"You  are  a  man  of  your  word." 

The  sergeant  translated,  but  tbe 
chief  shook  bis  head  and  walked  away. 
"He  said,  sir,"  said  tbe  sergeant,  "he 
will  not  touch  tbe  band  of  any  one 
who  would  poison  water  which  Qod 
has  given  to  ail  men.  He  gave  bis 
word,  and  we  are  free  to  go." 

"Oil,"  »ald  Carson,  feeling  ratber 
small,  "and  what  about  letting  ns  Into 
a  smallpox  village  end  ambushing  us?" 

The  sergeant  shrugged  his  sbonlders. 
"It  is  a  custom,  sir,"  he  said;  "any- 
thing to  tbem  Is  fair  except  to  toach 
tbe  wells.  They  did  not  think  we 
should  do  that,  so  we  got  by." 

Carson  looked  back  at  tbe  death-trap 
through  whlcb  be  bad  passed. 

"Call  him  back,"  said  Carson,  "1 
want  blm.  Tell  him  I  have  something 
to  show  him." 

The  cblef  returned  at  the  sergeant's 
summons,  and  the  three  ran  after  the 
others,  who  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

"Put  that  table  down,"  Carson 
called.  "Now  tell  him  not  to  fear,  and 
come  with  me." 

He  and  the  chief,  who  sbowed  much 
uneaslQesB,  walked  up  to  It 

"Look  here,"  said  Carson,  and  be 
pulled  tbe  dotb  away  with  a  Jerk  and 
laughed.       "What    Is    under    It?"    be 


asked.  "Nothing  but  a  heap  of  grass. 
Barbadu  Is  not  here." 

The  chief  stared.  "It  was  a  trick," 
he  said  at  last 

"Yes.  You  will  find  Barbadu  and 
bis  dead  wives  burled  under  one  of  tbe 
bouses.  I  put  tbem  all  In  tbere  and 
pulled  tbe  roof  down  on  them.  Tbe 
woman  with  tbe  drum  can  go  hack  11 
you  will,  but  the  villager  mast  come 
on  with  me;  I  must  have  some  one  to 
swear  the  facts  as  to  Barbadu'a  death. 
Listen  to  what  I  say!  You  will  bnm 
tbe  whole  place  with  flre,  and  tben  you 
can  build  It  again  safely.  The  Sre 
win  destroy  the  sickness." 

The  little  man  looked  moodily  at 
him,  then  a  smile  lit  up  his  ugly  face. 
He  spoke  to  tbe  sergeant  "He  would 
like  to  touch  your  hand  now,  sir.  He 
says  you  are  a  brave  man." 

"But  he  refused  Just  now!"  Carson 

"He  says,  sir,  he  sees  now  It  was  all 
a  trick,  and  that  you  never  meant  to 
throw  anything  Into  tbe  wat^.  He 
Is  sorry,  and  would  like  to  touch  yonr 

"Yet,"  said  Carson,  feeling  somehow 
ratber  ashamed  of  himself,  "be  would 
have  killed  me." 

"Yes,  sir;  he  says  be  will  kill  all 
white  men  who  come  bere  because  of 
his  people." 

"If  be  thought  I  was  so  wicked," 
said  Carson,  who  was  always  trying  to 
get  a  glimpse  into  tbe  native  mind,  "I 
wonder  be  wasn't  afraid  to  come  back 
when  I  called  blm." 

"He  was  afraid,  but  be  will  not  show 
that  before  bis  people." 

"Well,  he's  a  plucky  fellow,  and  has 
stood  to  what  he  promised.  Let  us 
part  In  peace.  Now  tbe  sun  is  high, 
and  I  most  go;  but  before  we  part  we 
most,  in  white  man's  fasliioa,  drink  to- 
gether. I  have  nothing,  but  tbere  is 
the  water.  We  will  drink  a  calabasb- 
ful." 

The  little  n 
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for  eome,"  be  said;  and  In  tbe  wilder- 
ness the  reckless  white  man  end  tbe 
primitive  msn  of  bis  word  pledged  one 
anotber  In  tbe  water  that  was  made  for 
all  men.  "And  now  good-bye,"  Carson 
said;  "wbo  knows,  perbaps  aome  day 
we  shall  meet  again.  Tell  him,  wben 
this  day  comes  round,  I  will  drink  bis 
bealtb.  I  don't  know  bow  you'll  trans- 
late that,  tbougb."  The  little  clilef 
seemed  to  understand,  for  he  smiled 
and  nodded.  He  slipped  Into  the 
grass  and  disappeared,  nor  was  It  till 
balf  an  hour  afterwards,  wben  be  bad 
pitched  the  table  and  cloth  away,  that 
Carson,  on  thinking  matters  over,  re- 
membered It  was  Christmas  Day. 

By  mld-aftemoon  of  the  following 
day  they  were  searing  the  end  of  their 
Journey.  Carson,  indeed,  thought 
that  he  could  distinguish  through  his 
glasses  the  dark  line  of  bushes  fring- 
ing the  rlTer-banks. 

Restoring  them  to  their  case,  he  was 
at)OUt  to  communicate  tbe  good  news 
to  the  sergeant  wben  he  saw  that  tbe 
men  had  stopped  and  were  staring  hard 
at  the  horizon. 

At  the  same  moment  a  little  far-away 
sound  trembled  across  tbe  baking  sand 
and  touched  bis  ears.  Be  could  not 
be  certain  whether  he  had  heard  any 
actual  sound  or  not,  but  bis  doubts 
were  resolved  by  tbe  sergeant. 

"The  men  have  beard  something.  / 
have  beard  something,"  he  said,  "tt 
came  from  tbe  rlrer.  It  is  a  cry  of  a 
man  in  trouble!      Listen,  sir!" 

Carson  strained  hfs  ears.  Again 
came  tbe  vibration  and  tbe  ghost  of  a 
sound. 

"There!  air,"  said  the  sergeant,  who 
saw  his  officer's  face  change.  "We 
have  all  beard  it      There  Is  no  doubt." 

"There  may  be  need  for  us,"  t^ar- 
Bon  answered,  "yet  what  need  can  there 
be?  1  saw  the  bushes  through  tbe 
glass  Just  now.  We  must  hurry.  Tell 
tbe     men     they     will     soon     see     the 
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As  tbe  sun's  edge  touched  tbe  sand 
they  forced  their  woy  to  the  river's 
Bide.  The  men,  scorched  and  dried, 
threw  tbemselves  In,  their  parched  and 
cracked  skins  sucking  up  the  muddy 
water,  and  wallowing  neck-deep.  The 
light  was  strong  enough  to  see  every- 
thing on  the  opposite  bank,  but  where 
they  had  expected  welcome  they  found 
silence.      The  camp  seemed  deserted. 

"Fire  a  couple  of  shots,  sergeant," 
said  Carson. 

They  echoed  across  the  stream,  scar- 
ing up  the  water-fowl.  At  Urst  there 
was  no  answer;  then  a  figure  that  had 
been  concealed  among  the  grass  rose 
up,  and,  crawling  down  the  bank, 
waved  Its  band,  and  then  sat  quiet. 

"One  of  tbe  men,  sir,"  said  tbe  ser- 
geant quietly;  "something  Is  wrong." 

"There  Is,  and  I'm  going  to  see  what 
tt  IBI    Stay  here." 

Carson  threw  bis  tunic  on  tbe 
ground.  "Take  care  of  that, — I'm  go- 
ing to  swim  it.  Oh  ho!  bow  cool  the 
water  isl" 

He  kicked  through  tbe  black  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  was  throwing  himeeir 
forward  when  the  sergeant  called  to 
him  to  return. 

"Tbe  cauoe  la  this  side,"  he  said. 
"The  men  have  found  It. " 

"Then  you  must  come  with  me. 
Let  three  men  bold  on  to  the  side  and 
cross  with  us.  Put  tbe  rifles  In  too. 
Be  careful  now." 

They  crossed,  with  barely  an  Inch 
of  gunwale  showing,  and  landed,  while 
tbe  canoe  returned. 

Tbe  man  on  tbe  bank  rose  and  sa- 
luted, then  staggered  forward  to  meet 

"It  is  tbe  Corporal  Qrunshle."  said 
the  sergeant.  "Speak!  What  Is  It? 
Where  are  the  men?" 

"They  are  dead,  all  but  myself  and 
one  more,  Brlma  Mosble,  who  lies  up 
yonder," 

"Go  on,"  eald  Carson. 

"Yesterday  morning  tbe  people  rose 
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at  daybreak:  tbey  killed  ttae  seutries 
and  rushed  the  camp." 

'•And  Captalu  Tarltoo?" 

"He  was  shot  dead  with  an  arrow 
as  be  came  out  from  bta  house.  Thej 
buroed  the  camp  and  passed  on.  I 
myself  am  bit  In  three  places." 

The  gaunt  flsure  threw  out  Its  anus 
and  fell  Into  the  water. 

"My  God!"  Carson  said.  "And  he 
stayed  and  I  went!" 

CarsoD  sat  gorgeously  apparelled  In 
a  crowded  restaurant  with  a  congenial 
party  of  West  African  ofiQcers  and  offi- 
cials home  on  leave.  The  snow  fell 
heavily,  deadening  the  noise  of  ttie 
traffic,  and  for  a  few  miQUtes  keeping 
Its  whiteness  before  It  turned  Into  oily 
black  mud. 

"It  grows  late."  said  the  host,  look- 
ing at  bis  watch;  "time  to  go,  bnt  one 
last  toast!  'Absent  friends!'  By  Jove] 
Christmas  Day  last  year  I  was  close 
to  Lake  Tchad!  Where  were  you, 
Jack?" 

Blickwood'i  UagiEliw. 


The  great  hall,  witb  Ita  flowers  and 
lights  and  women's  faces,  grew  dim 
and  djsap^ared.  The  subdued  rum- 
ble outside  turned  to  the  mstle  of  tall 
grass,  and  Oarson  was  back  on  a  dlB- 
remembered  desert,  holding  a  smiling 
little  black  man  by  the  hand.  The 
vision  that  lasted  but  the  fraction  of 
a  second,  yet  was  so  minutely  real, 
vanished,  and  pulling  himself  together 
he  poured  out  a  glass  of  water. 

"Good  heavens,  man!  what  are  you 
about?"  said  his  host  in  genuine  con- 
sternation. "Yon  look  sober  enough, 
too!  You  can't  drink  tliis  in  anything 
but  cltampagne.  Why,  the  fellows  out 
there  are  drinking  our  healths  now,  but 
they  don't  get  Pol  Bogsr  "W  on  tlie 
Coast,  my  boyl" 

"I  daresay,"  said  Carson,  lifting  the 
glass;  "but  I  shall  drink  it  In  water 
all  the  same.  Water  that  was  made 
for  ail  men,"  he  added,  with  a  queer 
grin.  "I'm  quite  solier.  Here's  'Ab- 
sent friends!' " 

W.  E.  Adam-. 
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They  are  brave  with  the  silent  stead- 
fastness which  counts;  for  they  go 
down  into  the  packed  ranks  of  those 
who  struggle  to  exist  respectably,  with- 
out help,  without  hope  of  rest,  and 
with  no  chance  of  gain;  and  they  are 
women,  past  the  age  of  youth,  and, 
maybe,  entering  the  youth  of  age,  who 
never  learned  to  work. 

Some  unexpected  cause  has  changed 
their  lives.  Death,  or  a  suddwi  pov- 
erty, misunderstandings,  perliaps  a 
wrong,  have  left  them  to  fend  and  bat- 
tle for  themselves  among  the  unskilled 
latwrers  at  little  things  who  latior  with 
their  fingers  and  tbelr  brain,  in  the 
Big  Gray  City  where  men  game  with 
lives,  and  do  not  count  the  pieces  that 
are  lost  to  win  their  stake. 

Theirs  Is  no  sudden  erase  or  make- 


believe  which  pays  big  fees  for  learn- 
ing never  meant  to  be  applied,  or  plays 
at  a  dainty,  Intereatlug  work  to  while 
away  some  empty  morning  hours,  or 
wears  a  little  apron  of  lawn,  and 
serves  expensive  tea  in  dlm-Ut  rooms. 
They  do  not  seek  their  occupation  as 
an  excuse  to  gain  release  from  home 
and  see  Imagined  Life  without  re- 
straint. They  work  to  make  a  home. 
and  know  the  stress  and  welter  of  real 
life — the  struggling  life  where  credit 
lasts  a  week.  But  so  long  as  they  can 
earn  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  their 
siuull  wants,  they  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
c  on  tent 

This  Is  the  only  glamor  of  their  toll; 
for,  of  their  necesslly,  they  cannot 
choose.  Therefore,  they  do  the  work 
which   dulls    the  brain,   or  makes  of 
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their  flngerB  tired,  worn  machlneB,  or 
blunta  tb^r  BueceptlbllldeB,  or  strafne 
their  eyea,  for  what  Is  Just,  of  not, 
«noUKb  to  live  upon.  So.  for  tbe  bavoc 
-of  thefr  Ul-pald  toll  tbey  cannot  Bare. 

They  do  not  do  tbe  wortc  tbey  feel 
they  muat,  or  think  they  can,  or  hope 
will  pass  the  time,  for  personal  pleas- 
ure. proSt  or  applanse.  They  work  to 
Uve. 

Thus,  though  they  do  not  bind  ez- 
pennlve  books,  working  In  colored  calf 
with  costly  tools.  In  ttte  libraries  tbey 
stand  about  for  hours,  to  classify  and 
catalogue  long  rows,  or  hunt  a  refer- 
ence through  dusty  tomes,  or  wrestle 
wearily  with  cumbrous  flies  of  years- 
old  uewspap^v,  to  earn  the  sorry  pit- 
tance paid  to  those  wbo  gather  long- 
forgotten  facts  from  print.  They  do 
not  draw  or  paint  In  studios,  upheld  by 
hope  through  headaches  and  despair, 
or  eeir-coneoled  for  mediocre  work  by 
freedom,  an  Income,  and  cigarettes;  but 
In  tbe  dimness  of  one  grlmy-wlndowed 
room,  tbey  color  hundreds  of  merry 
Chrlstiims  cards  and  lay  tbcm  out 
upon  the  bed  to  dry.  Tbey  do  not 
traffic,  under  foreign  names,  la  bate 
and  clothes,  and  Bi>end  tbelr  time  In 
tbe  places  of  the  rich,  superbly 
dressed,  as  an  advertisement;  tbey 
make  the  dainty  things  thst  others  sell, 
working  with  conscientious  stitcb.  and 
painful,  peering  Industry  and  care,  at 
home  or  In  tbe  work-rooms  of  the 
shops;  snd  by  their  drudgery  of  band 
and  eye  tbey  earn  an  extra  price  from 
those  who  buy  and  a  pittance  for 
tbemselres  from  those  who  sell.  Nor 
do  they  photograph  their  friends  for 
gain,  in  dainty  rooms  with  canr as- 
covered  walls;  but  In  some  back,  111- 
ventllated  hutcb,  filled  witb  the  acrid 
smell  of  rancid  paste,  they  mount  and 
finish,  with  a  frowning  care,  the  smile, 
the  simper,  and  the  half-turned  face; 
and  as  tbey  correct  an  error  In  an  eye 
to  please  tbe  vanity  of  those  who  pay, 
they  strain  tbelr  sight  to  )ni.v  for  what 
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they  need.  And  though  tbey  dally 
write  a  heavy  count  of  many  thou- 
sands of  scribbled  words,  they  do  not 
know  the  pride  of  authorship,  nor  yet 
the  pain  of  putting  thoughts  In  print, 
bnt  only  the  blind,  anxious,  driving 
baste  of  writing  names  of  people, 
streets,  and  towns  on  endless  envelopes 
— enongh  to  earn  a  wage. 

For  m  all  tbe  various  situations  that 
they  fill,  tbey  do  tbe  work  which  needs 
no  s[»eclal  gift  of  mind  or  face  or  form; 
the  work  wblcb  thousands  can  do  as 
well;  the  work  which  thousands  wait 
and  crave  to  do.  And  by  the  need  and 
hungw  of  these  multitudes  tbeir  wage 
Is  fixed. 

Thus,  though  a  certain  wondrous 
pride  sustains  tbem.  so  that  they  work 
on  without  talking  of  the  future  or  tbe 
past,  they  always  fear.  For  they 
know,  ns  well  as  they  who  hire  tbem, 
tbe  worthless  value  of  their  services. 

This  Is  a  knowledge  they  acquire 
soon.  They  know  the  tled-up  bundles 
of  replies  which  three  short  lines  of 
solid  type  produce,  the  earnest  requests 
for  Interviews,  the  stamped  envelopes 
enclosed  for  a  reply,  tbe  attempts  at 
self-description,  the  testimonials,  und 
the  efforts  at  self -praise— all  of  tbem 
written  wltb  surpassing  care.  Tbey 
know  the  tbougbt,  the  doubt,  tbe  tear- 
ing-up,  that  go  to  make  the  final  let- 
ter right;  and  they  know  tbe  pathetic 
gamble  of  tbe  extra  stamp.  Tbey 
learn  the  blind  Imaginings  of  waiting 
■lays,  which  dread  to  leave  tbe  house — 
the  waking  hope,  the  morning  disap- 
pointment, the  hourly  consolation  and 
doubt,  the  dragged  suspeDse.  and  the 
Blowly-gTOwlQg  evening  despair.  Tbey 
recollect  tbe  pitiful  preparatory  smart- 
ening up,  to  bide  tbelr  need,  which 
strangers  never  really  see.  tbe  humble 
waiting  at  tbe  office  counter,  tbe  patron- 
age of  young  clerks,  tbe  stare  of  other 
aiipllcants.  and  tbelr  own  anxious 
scrutiny  of  reappearing  faces  to  detect 
what  bap]>ened  In  that  unknown  prl' 
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vate  room.  Nor  do  tbey  easily  forget 
tbe  strained  composure  of  the  Inter- 
view, tbe  hopeless  wondering  of  fail- 
ore,  or  the  awkward,  stumbling  agita- 
tion at  success. 

So,  from  their  knowledge  and  imagi- 
nation grows  their  fear — tbe  sickening 
griping  fear  of  going  under,  which 
clutches  suddenly,  or  lasts  for  days 
with  a  haunting,  elusive  remembrance 
of  something  to  be  faced. 

This  lurking,  shadowy  consciousnesa 
of  dresd  Is  always  lu  the  background 
of  their  mind.  They  bear  it  in  tbe 
beggar's  whining  plaint,  nnd  give  what 
they  con  very  III  atford;  they  hear  't 
In  tbe  wind  and  rain  at  night,  and 
think  of  the  desolation  of  the  streets. 
They  see  It,  old,  gray-haired,  and  blaa- 
pbemoDB,  digging  crooked  fingers  In 
the  dnatblns  on  the  kerb,  or  faintly 
offering  matches  to  the  crowd.  It 
stares  at  them  from  out  the  clean- 
typed  page,  as  they  tap  out  folios  at 
racing  speed,  called  up  by  some  chance 
word.  It  dogs  them  as  they  tramp 
from  door  to  door,  and  climb,  contin- 
ually, blgh  flights  of  stairs,  to  ask  rude 
people  to  subscribe  to  books,  or  have 
their  name  In  a  directory,  or  pay  a 
premium  to  Insure  their  keya.  And 
from  the  comers  of  the  streets,  at 
ulgbt.  It  grins  and  whispers  at  tho 
younger  ones,  so  that  tbef  gnlp  and 
hurry,  shuddering,  home. 

Tbo  Natloo, 


Their  fear  unconsciously  for  ever 
drives  them  on,  so  that  they  seem  to 
hurry  Jo  escape — at  work  and  as  th^ 
journey  to  and  fro.  And  during  the 
moments  of  enforced  repose.  In  train  or 
omnibus,  they  read — not  papers  which 
remind  them  of  life,  and  print  long 
columns  of  requests  for  work,  but 
story-books  of  guarded  comfortable 
homcN,  and  love.  And  in  the  evening, 
the  lucky  ones  are  they  who  go  to  bed 
at  once  and  sleep — the  dead  sleep  of 
exhaustion  which  wipes  out;  for  at 
night  the  echo  of  the  city's  roar  tuma 
to  tbe  voices  of  the  crowds  whi> 
want 

With  all  the  varying  burdens  of 
their  fear — sickness,  and  accident,  em- 
ployers' whims,  and  Jealousy,  and 
youthful  rivalry— they  work  on  stead- 
ily from  year  to  year  with  a  prld« 
which  refuaes  to  cry  out — aloud.  And 
only  In  the  hunted,  tired  eyes,  the 
blank,  dead  stare,  the  faded,  drawn 
face,  which  ahowa  the  bone,  and  the 
shabby  uon-conformltiea  of  dress,  do 
they  Involuntarily  reveal  their  state. 

So  they  keep  on — working,  earning, 
fearing — without  hope  of  rescue  from 
their  thraldom.  Th^  have  been  forced 
to  enter  for  a  race  where  there  la  no 
winning  post,  only  a  finish,  which  Is 
a  very  long  way  off.  Because  It  Is  a 
very  long  way  off,  they  fear. 
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"Be  determined  to  succeed,  and  let 
no  one— no  consideration  whatever— 
divert  you  from  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  goal."  This  is  the  gist  of  the  new 
volume  by  Mr.  Peter  Keary  In  the 
"Success  Library"  (Is.).  Tbe  name  of 
the  book  Is  "Do  It  Now."  Its  forerun- 
ner by  the  same  author  was  called 
"Qet  On  or  Get  Out,"  and  tbe  phrase 
is  constantly  and  effectively  quoted  In 
the  present  volume.     It  Is  indeed  Mr. 


Kearj-'s  gospel  expreased  la  five  words. 
The  book  is  primarily  addressed  to 
young  men,  before  whom  tbe  author 
woQid  set  a  B,!ngle  object  and  upon 
whom  he  would  Impress  his  owo 
sordid  optimism.  "Make  a  profit 
Make  a  profit.  Make  a  profit"  be 
exhorts,  printing  It  three  times  over 
In  large  and  larger  type.  "Come 
along  and  "maffick'  towards  success." 
Such    an    aim,    which    he    constantly 
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BpeakB  of  as  an  Ideal,  la,  lie  U 
sure,  well  wltbin  the  power  of  any  de- 
termined man.  'This  may  be  a  strict 
world,  but  it  Is  a  Just  and  an  easily 
placated  one.  It  will  find  a  place  for 
tbe  man  who  deeerres  It."  How, 
then,  la  the  world  to  be  placated?  Mr. 
Kear}'  tells  his  readers  moat  suc- 
cinctly. "Succesfl  depends  upon  char- 
acter and  assertlveneae,"  he  says;  but, 
like  all  preachers  of  new  doctrine,  he 
puts  a  shade  of  new  meaning  Into  old 
words.  The  word  "character"  In  his 
month  needs  explanation,  and  he  ex- 
plalna  It  "Character,"  he  says,  "is 
the  power  of  a  man."  In  other  words. 
It  la  enerty.  "Character  in  a  man 
creates  an  Impression.  It  is  both  au 
advertisement  and  a  testimonial." 
Without  this  dynamic  force  the  true 
business  of  life,  wblcb  ta  money-mak- 
tng,  cannot  be  accompllsbed.  "Saving 
money,"  we  read,  "Is  one  of  tbe  most 
dlOlcnlt  arts  to  which  a  man  can  put 
his  mind.  Before  a  man  can  begin  to 
save  money  he  has  to  save  himself." 
It  Is  worth  the  effort,  our  author 
teaches,  for  what  can  a  man  do  with- 
out money?  He  cannot  "get  even  a 
Bible,"  for  "money,"  he  would  have 
US  to  know,  "isn't  really  money. 
Money  Is  brains.  Money  la  life. 
If  you  have  no  money  or  its 
equivalent,  existence  ceases."  Know- 
ing what  Mr.  Keary  means  by 
"character,"  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  what  he  means  by  "salva- 
tion." He  means  all  tliose  kinds  of 
self-control  wblcb  make  for  self-in- 
terest A  good  wife,  too,  he  assures  us, 
is  a  great  help  to  success.  "It  Is  really 
wonderful  tbe  number  of  men  there 
are  who  cannot  keep  up  to  concert 
pitch  on  their  own,"  Let  a  man 
"save"  his  "character,"  marry  a  force- 
ful wife,  and,  above  all,  give  no  oc- 
casion for  ridicule.  This  last  is  a  pre- 
caution about  wblcb  Mr.  Keary  feels 
very  strongly,  Aa  he  impresses  11 
npoa    bis    reader    be    bursts    Into    a 


specially  expressive  Americanism. 
"Don't  monkey  with  your  character," 
be  exhorts.  "Ridicule  is  very  often  a 
sharp  aword  for  your  defeat"  Then 
he  gives  "one  or  two  recent  cases,  well 
known  to  all.  Because  be  created  a 
fuss  over  losing  a  pair  of  trousers 
WUliam  O'Brien  became  politically 
dead. '  A  fire-escape  killed  Pamell. 
Punching  pollceiueu,  boxing  their 
ears,  and  being  carried  about  in  their 
arms  has  made  tbe  suSragettee  most 
of  the  enemies  they  have,  and  these 
things  have  helped  to  ruin  their  cause. 
All  these  people  were  clever  in  their 
ways,  but  they  got  monkeying  with 
their  character."  Tbe  difficulty  of 
avoiding  ridicule,  as  we  can  well 
understand.  Is  Increased  tenfold  for 
those  who  are  determined  to  be  "aa- 
sertive."  He  compares  tbe  man  who 
Is  determined  to  succeed  to  a  little  tin 
trumpet.  "You  make  as  big  a  noise  as 
you  can,  to  show  you  are  busy  and 
alert  and  wide-awake."  Neither 
"make- believe"  nor  "bounce"  can  be 
safely  eschewed  by  the  man  who 
would  harass  and  dishearten  bis  oppo- 
nents to  some  purpose. 

All  considerations  of  taste  or  otb^ 
people's  feelings  must  go  down  before 
the  success- hunter.  The  following 
Btory  Illustrates  admirably  tbe  neces- 
sary point  of  view  both  of  the  em- 
ployer and  tbe  employA,  wbo  whole- 
heartedly desire  to  win  in  the 
race  for  gold:  — "a  few  yeare  ago 
a  ship  was  wrecked  at  Black- 
pool, and.  In  tbe  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  Mr.  Beecbam'e  agent  had 
covered  the  hull  of  the  ship  with  tbe 
familiar  legend,  'Take  Beecbam's  Pills 
—worth  a  guinea  a  box."  This  led  to 
some  litigation,  but  tbe  expense  was 
gladly  paid  for  the  sake  of  the  extra 
advertisement  for  the  pills  given  by 
the  reports  of  tbe  proceedings."  A 
man,  we  are  taught,  ahould  never  stand 
atlU  to  consider  bla  handicaps  or  to 
pltj'  other  people  for  theirs.     Thougb 
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he  may  begin  with  uo  better  cliance 
than  the  mass,  be  can  get  on,  and  be 
may  "get  claBBlfled."  "All  men  are 
born  equal,  bnt  only  babies  stay  tbat 
way."  Mr.  Keary'  points  to  Iilmself 
Qs  an  example  of  bis  own  creed:— 

Take  tblB  as  an  UlostTatioa.  A 
short  time  ago  I  had  to  catch  a  train 
nt  seven  o'clock  In  the  morning.  I 
was  called  at  5.30,  had  one  waiter  to 
bring  my  hot  water,  and  another  to 
bring  my  breakfast.  Meanwhile,  a 
poor  old  cabman  was  sitting  out  on  the 
rank  on  a  raw,  rasping,  bone-actaing, 
and  body-eating  January  morning, 
waiting  for  me  and  half-a-crown — 
waiting  to  drive  me  to  the  station. 
Does  that  look  like  all  men  being  bom 
equal,  and  If  it  does  what's  the  good  of 
It?  You  must  qualify  equality.  You 
cannot  get  down  to  the  good  of  a  man 
otherwise.  The  cabman  would  have 
rather  been  in  my  position.  But  he 
may  have  never  made  any  mental  ^- 
fort  to  get  there.  You  can't  expect  me 
to  remain  a  cabman  because  another 
man  Insists  upon  remaining  a  cabman. 
Some  eggs  are  Just  eggs.  Others  are 
fresh  eggs.  It's  the  same  witb  men. 
They  have  to  get  clasBlfled.  This  par- 
ticnlar  cabman  could  not  have  been 
poorer  the  other  day  than  I  was  many 
days  sgo.  But  I  got  away  from  be- 
ing a  plain  egg.  I  got  classified.  If 
I  was  not  mislaid  I  asserted  some- 
thing, at  all  events,  of  the  good  that 
was  In  me.  Perhaps  this  cabman  had 
never  tried  to  do  that,  or  he  may  have 
tried  and  failed,  and  given  up  in  de- 
spair. I  am  not  a  genius.  But  I  am 
not  a  cabman,  and  whatever  foollsb 
things  I  may  do  in  the  years  to  come, 
1  don't  think  it's  In  me  to  become  a 
cabman. 

The  metaphor  Is  no  doubt  a  poor  one. 
Eggs  do  not  become  fresh,  and  "fresh" 
and  "plain"  are  not  the  only  classes 
Into  which  eggs  can  be  subdivided. 
But  we  see  what  Mr.  Keary  means. 
He  always  ^plains  himself. 

Like  every  astute  teacher,  our  au- 
thor does  not  confine  himself  to  direct 
didacticism.     He  praises  famous  men 


and  quotes  their  sayings.  Living  and 
dead  examples  of  "energy  and  brains 
and  the  ultimate  success  that  comes 
of  these  things"  are  set  before  us  la 
procession.  We  hear  how  Sir  Thomas 
Upton  succeeded,  and  how  the 
founder  of  a  famous  toyshop  made  a 
greet  fortune.  Sir  Thomas  himself 
teschee  ns  to  "be  civil,"  to  "treat  rich 
and  poor  alike,"  to  "be  punctual,"  and 
"to  etick  to  business."  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  scraps  of 
advice  comes  from  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whiteley,  the  "unl  venal  pro- 
vider": "Add  your  conscience  to  your 
capital."  But  even  If  a  man  ke^  all 
Mr.  Keary's  commandments,  he  can- 
not, as  bis  Instructor  admits,  expect  to 
succeed  all  at  once.  Mr.  Keary  incul- 
cates pareeverance  out  of  the  New 
Testam^it  He  tells  his  readers  to  turn 
to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St  Luke, 
for  It  contains  "quite  a  useful  lesson 
In  persistent  effort."  The  words  refer 
to  persistent  prayer,  and  we  forbear 
to  quote  them  In  such  a  connection. 
We  will,  however,  quote  the  lesson 
drawn  from  them.  "Keep  knocking 
and  hammering,  plead  and  insist, 
watch  and  work  and  strive  In  all  yon 
do  every  day  throughout  this  comli^ 
year,  and  yon  wlli  win.  You  will  get 
material  success.  When  you  get  this 
success  .  .  .  then  read  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  lesm  what  to  do 
with  this  success  and  all  that  It 
raeaos."  This  religious  section  should 
have  been  headed,  "Seek  Ye  Last." 

We  tblnk  we  have  given  a  perfectly 
fair  picture  of  a  readable  book,  which 
contains  a  clear  and  racy  exposition  of 
the  undivided  service  of  Mammon.  It 
Is  calculated,  unfortunately,  to  appeal 
to  the  energetic  and  set  f -controlled 
among  the  half-educated  youth  of  the 
country.  The  industrious  and  am- 
bitious will  alone  be  moved  by  It.  It 
is  the  best  whom  it  will  Injure,  and  In 
rendering  the  salt  savorless  It  mnst 
make  for  the  corruption  of  the  coun- 
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try.     Are  we  taking  too  seriously  the  eet  any  decent  reader— to  borrow  one 

posBlble  effects  of  a  cbeap  book?    We  of    Ur.     Keary's    happiest    phraaes— 

tblnk  not.    It  la  an  eipreeelon  of  tbe  "thinking  and  worrying  right  from  tbe 

wont  spirit  of  tbe  time,  and  there  Is  roots." 
enough    between    its   paper   covers    to 

Tb«  SptetitDT. 
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This  is  tbe  story  of  B*oen  Banket, 

Whose  writings  for  long  were  declined  with  thanks. 

He  wrote  an  epic  of  Hnns  and  Franks 

Wblcb  The  Pink-'un  promptly  declined  with  thanks. 

He  wrote  a  ballad  of  childish  pranks 

Which  Tta  AtltenieHm  declined  with  thanks. 

His  skit  "On  a  fine  Tale-bearing  Manx" 

Was  declined  by  The  DaUy  UaU  with  thanka. 

He  took  to  pathos  and  tears  In  tanks, 

But  Tlu  ratler  declined  his  work  with  thanks. 

A  dialogue  fnll  of  suggeatlTe  blanks 

The  Owordton  sadly  declined  with  thanks. 

A  story  of  pirates  walking  planks 

Tke  Wopnm  ot  Bom»  declined  with  thanks. 

A  talk  that  he  had  with  a  ghost  that  clanks 

Tlu  Spectator  even  decUoed  with  thanks* 

A  yam  that  was  span  in  unending  hanks 

The  Revieie  of  Review  declined  with  thanks. 

A  thoughtful  paper,  "With  Rod  and  Spanks," 

Scholastic  organs  declined  with  thanks. 

^ome  fleld-patb  rambles  in  Yorks.  and  I«ncs. 

The  Automotor  declined  with  thanks. 

A  Life  of  the  King  who  was  called  Longshanks 

The  lAoe  Stock  Joi*rnal  declined  with  thanks. 

Some  talks  with  cabbies  npon  tbe  ranks 

Were  declined  by  The  Ocnnoleaeur  with  thanks. 

Indeed  It  appeared  that  the  whole  phalanx 

Of  the  Press  would  decline  his  aid  with  thanks. 

Bat  be  now  writes  essays  on  new  food  cranks, 

Which  no  one  ever  declines  with  thanks. 
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THE  SUN  AND  THE  CLOCK. 


Last  week  a  Bill  was  Introduced  Into 
Parliament  by  Mr.  R.  Fearce,  M.P., 
baving  for  Its  object  the  better  accom- 
modation of  tbe  hours  of  bualnese  to 
tbe  bours  of  dayllgbt,  to  be  accom- 
plished bj  a  device  wblcli.  tbougb  sim- 
ple In  appearance,  would  la  practice 
prove  very  troublesome.  Custom  and 
liablt  bave  so  arranged  tbe  bours  of 
tbe  working  day  tbat  tbe  general  ten- 
dency Is  to  use  more  hours  In  tbe  af- 
ternoon tban  In  tbe  morning.  Tbla 
uoegual  division  Is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  one  of  wblch  is 
tbat  we  use  artiflclnl  light  for  more 
bours  tban  would  be  necessary  If  we 
would  consent  to  divide  our  time  more 
symmetrically  witb  reference  to  tbe 
sun's  meridian  passage.  It  Is  not  Im- 
possible but  tbat  greater  economy  and 
more  healthy  conditions  for  labor 
might  follow,  and  so  far  as  this  Is  the 
purpose  of  tbe  Bill,  which  owes  Its 
Initiative  to  Mr.  Wlllett,  we  can  all 
sympatbize.  It  would  be  an  evident 
advantage  to  employ  sunlight,  wblch 
costs  nothing,  In  tbe  place  of  gas  and 
electricity,  which  are  exi>ens]Te  luxu- 
ries, and  it  is  probable  that  It  Is  tbls 
obvious  benefit  which  has  enlisted  the 
good  will  of  many  well-known  authori- 
ties to  what  on  close  examination  seems 
(o  be  rather  a  childish  measure. 

Mr.  Pearce,  wbo  holds  a  brief  for 
Mr.  Wtllett,  is  anxious  to  begin  the 
day  earlier;  be  does  not  propose  to  cur- 
tail tbe  hours  of  labor  In  any  way,  but 
simply  to  shift  the  bands  of  tbe  clock 
•0  tbat  for  part  of  tbe  year  uoon  oa 
tbe  clock  dial  would  not  coincide  with 
tbe  transit  of  tbe  ineau  sun.  Since  !t  is 
tbe  clock  and  not  the  suit  tbat  regulates 
all  aSalrs  of  business  or  pleasure,  suita- 
ble arrangements  could  be  made,  but 
whether  those  proposed  by  tbe  Bill  are 
tbe  moat  satisfactory  Is  an  open  ques- 
tion.   Tbe  Bill  provides  tbat  on  each  of 


the  first  four  Sundays  In  April  standard 
time  shall  be  advanced  twenty  min- 
utes, making  the  clock  gain  on  tbe  sun 
eighty  minutes  in  tbe  course  of  tlM 
month.  Ordinary  office  hours  would 
therefore  begin  at  8.40  a-m.vinstead  of 
ten  o'clock,  and,  of  course,  end  at  3.40 
p.m.  Instead  of  five  o'clock,  as  reckoned 
by  the  mean  sun.  In  this  way  thwe 
would  be  approximately  symmetrical 
distribution  of  tbe  day  on  both  sides  of 
the  meridian.  In  winter,  wheu  we  use 
all  the  daylight  available,  nothing  Is 
gained  by  advancing  the  clock  on  solar 
time,  and  It  Is  proposed  to  bring  the 
clock  and  sun  again  Into  coincidence 
by  putting  standard  time  bock  twenty 
minutes  on  each  of  the  first  four  Sun- 
days In  September. 

This  pushing  the  hands  to  and  fro  on 
the  dial  Is,  we  are  told,  the  whole  cost 
of  tbe  scheme.  Unfortunately,  that 
statement  Is  misleading.  The  hour 
chosen  for  thia  abrupt  dislocation  of 
continuity  Is  two  o'clock  la  the  morn- 
ing, an  hour  when  very  few  people 
would  care  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justment, and  many  a  man  on  arriving 
at  tbe  station  on  Uonday  morning 
would  find  that  his  train  had  been  gone 
twenty  minutes,  or  tbat  be  bad  to  wait 
twenty  minntes  before  it  was  due,  ac- 
cording as  the  time  of  the  year  was 
spring  or  autumn.  Tbls  continual  In- 
terruption of  uniformity  would  be  In- 
tolerable. One  can  more  easily  accom- 
modate himself  to  a  burden,  however 
^levous,  !f  tbe  pressure  be  constant, 
than  to  the  petty  Irritation  arising  from 
fre<iuent  change. 

But  we  would  seriously  ask  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Wllletfs  scheme  where 
Is  the  necessity  for  this  aggravating 
policy  of  peri>etual  alteration?  We 
suspect,  if  we  could  get  at  the  truth, 
that  tbls  constant  Interference  is  a  con- 
cession to  inherited  Instinct,  and  a  de- 
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sire  uot  to  depose  the  sua  too  bnrriedlj 
from  that  position  '  of  preeminence 
n-blcb  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The 
author  of  the  scheme  manifests  a  cau- 
tious hesltancj  lest  some  mischief 
should  arise  from  separating  the  clock 
and  me  snu  bj  too  great  an  Interval, 
and  thinks  to  appease  the  {tossible  ob- 
jections of  moro  conservative  minds  by 
pointing  out  that  It  Is  only  for  half  a 
year  that  the  clock  Is  wrong.  It  looks 
as  though  he  were  afraid  of  his  own 
measure,  for  what  possible  advantage 
can  accrue  from  putting  the  clock  back 
In  September?  If  the  measure  be  wise 
and  acceptable,  why  not  boldly  alter 
the  time  one  hour  by  one  and  a  final 
InterrupllOD?  In  summer  we  should 
get  nearly  the  same  advanta^  as  that 
claimed  for  this  policy  of  pln-prlcks, 
and  In  winter  we  should  be  no  worse 
oft. 

It  Is  qnlte  a  different  question  to  ask. 
Is  such  a  measure  desirable?  or,  fur- 
ther, whether  the  proposed  remedy  Is 
the  most  Judicious?  It  might  be  more 
satlefactor}-  to  effect  some  change  In 
our  babltB  and  customs  more  in  line 
with  those  that  obUln  on  the  Conti- 
nent or  in  India.  The  hours  of  busi- 
ness or  of  social  functions  may  tn  those 
countries  be  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  heat  and  glare,  but  the  point  la 
that  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  have  considered 
the  sun  as  a  factor  In  regulating  their 
affairs.  Such  ends  cannot,  however, 
be  accomplished  by  legislative  action, 
but  by  the  decision  of  Society  with  a 
big  S.  To  ask  ft  man  to  dine  at  rix 
Instead  of  at  eight  would  be  a  drastic 
revolution  that  few  would  feel  them- 
selves competent  to  Inaugurate. 


The  Astronomer  Royal  baa  raised  a 
iwint  of  groat  importance,  at  the  same 
time  hinting  that  the  authors  of  the 
scheme  have  thought  too  much  of  the 
convenience  of  their  own  order  and  too 
little  of  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  public,  whose  dally  life  begins  far 
earlier  than  Mr.  Wlllett  seems  to  imag- 
ine. Where  life  Is  strenuous,  in  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  lu  dock  or  on 
railway,  tollers  quit  their  homes 
soon  after  five  o'clock  by  the  suu. 
It  la  easy  to  conceive  that  earlier 
rising  would  entail  a  hardship. 
Those  who  minister  to  the  comfort 
of  Mr.  Wlllett  and  bis  class  accom- 
plish much  before  the  mora  leisured 
day  begins.  The  handling  of  perish- 
able articles  and  the  distribution  of 
food  in  great  centres  of  population  goes 
on  all  night  To  shorten  that  night 
by  an  hour  or  more  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  work  done  hi  a  shorter  time 
would  tax  resources  to  breaking  point. 

There  Is,  too,  another  consideration 
which  is  not  without  Its  weight  Eng- 
land has  succeeded  In  securing  the 
recognition  of  the  Greenwich  meridian 
as  the  origin  of  time  throughout  the 
world,"  and  with  something  like  uni- 
formity time  Is  reckoned  from  that  me- 
ridian. Is  It  desirable  to  commence 
an  agitation  which  Involves  a  breach, 
though  only  nomiaal,  of  that  uniform- 
ity? We  have  admitted  that  there  are 
some  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  but  when 
weighed  against  the  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  a  fretful  disorganisation.  It 
may  be  "better  to  suffer  the  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others  we  know  not 
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Tbe  Mesera.  Constable  are  boou  to 
publish  a  very  full  study  of  Bllza- 
betban  drama,  by  Professor  Scbelllng, 
of  tbe  UnlveraltT  of  PennBylvanla,  a 
recognized  autborlty  on  tbe  subject. 
Professor  Scbelling'8  book  begins  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  origins  of  the 
drama  in  England  and  of  tbe  develop- 
ment of  such  early  forms  as  the  mira- 
cle play,  morality  and  Interlude.  This 
Is  followed  by  a  connected  blatory  of 
the  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  drama  talc- 
ing Into  consideration  the  whole  tiody 
of  playa  written  during  the  period, 
their  autboralilp,  relations,  and  tbe  In- 
volved history  of  the  stage.  As  Pro- 
fessor Scbelling's  aim  has  been  to  write 
a  history  rather  than  to  compile  dra- 
matic annals,  the  different  authors  are 
Bubordlnated  to  tbelr  work  and  tbe 
time  in  whlcb  they  lived.  Tbe  titles 
of  some  of  tbe  sections  Into  whicb  Pro- 
fessor Scbelllng  divides  bis  book  will 
give  some  Idea  of  Its  scope.  These 
Include  the  old  sacred  drama,  tbe 
Morality  and  Earlier  Secular  Playa,  tbe 
New  Romantic  Drama,  tbe  Chronicle 
Histories,  and  tbe  EUmestlc  Drama, 
botb  tragic  and  comic,  together  wltb 
tbe  Comedy  of  Manners  wblcb  grew 
out  of  It. 

If  Russia  were  completely  Isolated, 
and  Insulated,  the  ordinary  man 
with  no  special  means  of  Informa- 
tion would  dally  acquire  about  an 
mucb  truth  In  regard  to  her  as  comes 
to  him  now,  wltb  socialist  and  an- 
archist agents  disseminating  news  to 
a  large  section  of  the  press;  with  the 
censor  striking  much  vivid  truth  from 
despatches,  along  with  many  an  artistic 
fib;    wltb    sentimental    philanthropists 


whining  because  a  man  wlio  has  I'uui- 
mitted  three  murders  is  not  provided 
with  a  motor  car  and  a  motor  boat  to 
take  him  Into  exile;  with  frank  money- 
makers sniffing  and  peeping  for  sala- 
ble horrors  unspeakable,  and  speaking 
very  loudly  of  what  they  find,  and  wltb 
tbe  natural  errors  of  telegraphers  and 
translators.  So  much  the  more  wel- 
come Is  M.  Herman  Rosenthal's  trans- 
lation of  tbe  "Memoirs  of  a  Uusslan 
Governor"  tbe  statements  of  Prince 
Serge  Dmltrlyevlck  Unisson.  It  la 
noteworthy,  bowever,  that  even  in  this 
book,  the  editor's  preface  rather  exag- 
gerates tbe  sentiments  of  the  author, 
almost  transforming  blm  Into  one  oC 
those  Russians  who  will  not  see  that 
the  governing  class  Is  as  much  tbe  vic- 
tim of  past  corrupUon  and  barbaric 
tyranny  as  tbe  sons  of  tbe  serfs,  or  as 
the  persecuted  and  reclprocatlTe  He- 
brews. The  preface  may  be  left  un- 
read; Prince  Serge  is  fully  competent 
to  speak  for  himself  and  tbe  distinctive 
note  of  his  character  Is  Impartiality. 
He  became  Governor  of  Bessarabia 
determined  to  refrain  equally  from 
hunting  the  Jew,  and  from  insisting 
that  he  was  a  gentle  martyr.  Ue 
tried  to  understand  all  classes,  and  in 
a  little  time  he  was  beloved  and 
trusted,  and  that  bas  been  bis  blatory 
everywhere:  each  political  group 
claims  him  as  more  or  less  its  own,  be- 
cause he  Is  Just  to  each.  He  lives 
only  In  a  simple  honest  thought  of  com- 
mon good  to  all.  His  book  Is  worth 
a  hundred  of  those  written  by  foreign- 
ers In  search  of  a  sensation,  and  Its 
plain  truth  is  a  fine  corrective  for  tbe 
acrid  bitterness  of  tbe  agitators.  Har- 
per Sc  Brothers, 
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Winchehea,—  The  Lights  of  Home. 


WINCHBLSBA. 

She  dreams  amid  her  Idle  towera 
An  Ariadne,  worn  and  gray, 
Whose  changefnl  lover  was  the  sea, 
That  glitters  o'er  a  mile  away. 
Her  age-long  Bleep  Is  filled  with  dreuuin 
Of  ancient  captains,  vanished  fleets, 
That  cast  their  anchors  'neath  lier  cIHIh 
And    laughed    and    clamored    lu    her 

streets. 
Still  in  her  slumberous  ear  there  rlugs. 
Above  the  droning  of  the  surge. 
The  clash  of  arms,  the  wild  affray. 
The  triumph  song,  the  funeral  dirge. 

The  life  and  color  of  a  day, 

When   she,   the   proud    Queen   of   the 

sooth. 
Bat  throned  beside  her  lord  the  sea, 
And  felt  his  kisses  smite  her  mouth. 

The  rolling  years  her  glory  dimmed. 
Fickle,  her  lover  stole  away. 
Nor  could  one  wUe  of  hers  avail 
To  turn  his  course  or  bid  him  stay. 

And  now   where   once  the   sea   bird 

Wide-winged  above  the  salty  blue, 
The  eager  skylark  springs  aloft 
From  grassy  levels  pearled  with  dew. 
And    Time    and    Sleep,    with    gentle 

hands. 
Have  healed  the  wounds  of  grief  and 

scorn, 
■  And  lapped  her  storm-tossed  heart  lu 


TBMERAIRB. 
From  the  white  cliffs,  snllen-frownlng. 
Foe-ward  sailed  the  TCmCraire— 

Stttely.  fair. 
Bode  she  with  the  sunrise  crowning 
Every  sail  and  spar  of  her. 
And    her    decks    were    thronged    and 

ringing 
With  the  shouUng  and  the  singing 

Of  her  men — 
Stout    young    hearts    their    Urst-frults 


All  thehr  flower  and  fragrance  Itlnglns 
At  her  scarred  feet,  queenly,  fair. 
Far  and  wide  around  her  spread 
Fleets     whose     number    none     might 

reckon: 
Many  a  craft  of  Van  der  Uecken, 
Manned  by  England's  mighty  dead, 
Drake  and  Blake  and  Nelson  there: 
And  they  seemed  to  guard  and  guide 

As  half-seen  they  salleil  beside  her 
On  to  victory,  T6m#ralre! 
From  the  white  cliffs,  sullen-frowning. 
Foe-ward  sails  the  Tfem^ralre. 

Lurid  glare 
Of  the  blood-red  sunset  crowning 
Every  sail  and  spar  of  her. 
But  no  sound  of  shout  or  slngiug 
Bets  thine  echoing  decks  a-rlngtng. 

T6m«ralre,  Temtraire! 
Here  a  curse  and  there  a  prayer. 
All  that  mans  thee,  T6m6ralre: 
And  no  ghost-fleet  sails  beside  tliee 
Nor  may  guide  thee,  T6m6ralre: 
Only  voiceless  ghosts  flit  round  thee. 
Ghosts  whose  last  sad  shriek  dlsowued 

thee — 
Hark!  it  lingers  on  the  air — 

"remfiralre,  T^mfiralre!" 
And  thou  glldest  into  distance,  dimly 

into  distance,  where 
Sit  £>efeat  and  Death,  gigantic. 
On  the  night  of  the  Atlantic, 
Waiting  for  thee — Tfrnfiralre. 

T.  H.  T.  Vase. 


THE   LIGHTS  OP   HOME. 

Pilot,  how  far  from  home  7— 

Not  far,  not  far  to-night: 

A  flight  of  spray,  a  sea-bird's  flight, 
A  Bight  of  tossing  foam. 
And  then,  the  lights  of  home. — 

And  yet  again  how  far? 
Beems  you  the  way  so  brief 7 
Those  lights  beyond  tee  roaring  reef 
Were  lights  of  moon  and  star. 
Far,  far,  none  knows  how  far! 

Pilot,  how  far  from  home? — 
The  great  stare  pass  away 
Before  Him  as  a  flight  of  spray. 

Moons  as  a  flight  of  foam! 

I  see  the  lights  of  home. 


To  their  England,  land  most  dear: 
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Hair  a  generation  has  passed  eiace 
the  thought  of  the  world  was  startled 
by  the  late  Charles  Fearaon's  theories 
upon  the  inevitable  decas*  and  fall  of 
wblte  civilization.  Tbat  volume  was 
not  only  a  treattse.  but  an  act.  It 
Bbook  the  eeir-conSdence  of  the  white 
races  and  deprived  them  of  the  al>so- 
lute  sense  of  aesured  superiority  which 
had  hitherto  helped  them  to  dominate. 
To  Asia  tie  students,  the  mental  pio- 
neers of  the  Eastern  reualssence.  It 
revealed  what  some  of  them  had  eus^ 
pected—tbat  tbe  Impassive  forehead 
of  the  wblte  man  was  part  of  a 
btasen  mask,  tbe  mind  within  being 
full  of  doubt  and  trouble,  prone  to 
eelf-disBolvInK  reflection.  The  effect 
was  like  the  first  moment  when  tbe 
trainer's  glance  flinches  before  the  eye 
of  the  tiger. 

As  white  self-con fldence  was  shaken, 
Astatic  Belt-consclou8ne«B  was  quick- 
ened by  Salional  Life  and  Character. 
To  revive  tbe  great  controversy  upon 
that  work  Is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose.  But  events  In  tbe  last  few 
months  reopening  the  color  conflict 
along  tbe  whole  line  of  European  aud 
Asiatic  relations  must  have  recalled  to 
many  o(  us  tbe  strange  predictions  of 
that  disquieting  thinker.  Men  nur- 
tured in  the  convii'tlons  oF  tbe  middle 
A'lctorlan  period— probably  the  most 
complacent  of  all  epochs  — relielled 
against  the  sombre  march  of  his  dis- 
passionate pages.  But  the  horlson  of 
political  thought  has  doubled  on  man's 
view  In  tbe  Interval.  A  great  deal  In 
Mr.  Pearson's  speculatious  tbat  was 
condemned  as  mere  iiesslmlsm  bas 
turned  out  to  be  pure  prophecy.  A 
nation  of  yellow  race  has  overthrown 
white  armies,  driven  back  the  limits 
of  white  conquest,  and  Jotaed  the 
ranks  of  the  Greater  Powers  as  one  of 


the  four  or  Ave  most  formidable  fac- 
tors In  the  affairs  of  ttie  world.  To-* 
day  SatimuU  Lite  and  Chai-acler  un- 
questionably appears  as  a  more  ex- 
traordinary book  than  when  it  was 
written.  We  must  admit  that  there 
was  more  truth  in  It  than  the  great 
majority  believed.  We  must  admit 
that  there  was  more  truth  In  It  than  al- 
most any  one  believed.  But  this  said, 
let  us  hasten  to  add  that  Judgment 
now,  as  then,  though  witb  more  quali- 
fications, is  against  its  main  conclu- 
sion, 

Mr.  Peaison,  like  Talne  la  an 
equally  great  way  or  Mr.  Bernard 
Sliaw  in  a  lesser,  was  an  example  in 
spite  of  himself  of  the  danger  of 
thinking  In  antitheses.  From  tbe 
clash  of  opposltes  It  is  nearly  always 
the  Importance  of  some  third  term 
ttiat  emerges.  Tbe  meaning  of  his- 
tory will  be  scrutinised  In  vain  by 
those  who  do  not  search  for  tbe  points 
of  equipoise  at  which  contending 
fiirces  come  to  a  lialance  and  for  tbe 
resultant  and  necessary'  inconsisten- 
cies of  ail  constructive  policy.  Hence 
the  practical  alfsurdlty  of  logic  in  face 
of  fundamental  antagonisms  of  purpose 
neither  of  which  Is  strong  enough  to 
subdue  the  other.  After  two  thousand 
years  and  more,  Assyrian  and  Bgyp- 
tinn.  Greek  and  Persian  are  of  almost 
tHjually  little  account  for  the  living 
world:  tbe  future  belonged  to  none  of 
tbem.  Tbe  mind  of  all  mankind  is 
subject  neither  to  Christ  nor  anti- 
Christ.  Centuries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Western  world  as  a  whole  is 
neither  Catholic  nor  ProteeUnt,  but 
divided;  nor  is  there  tbe  slightest  sign 
that  either  of  these  religions  te  becom- 
ing more  able  to  subdue  tbe  other.  A 
bundred  years  after  the  great  Reroln- 
tion.  Europe  Is  neither  Republican  nor 
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Cossack.  In  domeaUc  politics  the 
working  tmtb  of  tblogs  will  enforce 
Bome  system  suited  to  all  the  altering 
conditions  of  our  complex  life,  but  not 
to  be  summarized  by  the  shorter  cate- 
chism, whether  of  the  Individualist  or 
the  Socialist.  The  free  mind  of  man 
never  will  be  Imprisoned  In  the  syllo- 
gisms of  either  pedantry.  And  In  the 
same  way  In  the  sphere  of  foreign 
politics,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  future  will  belong  wholly 
neither  to  white  nor  yellow. 

This  conclusion  Is  less  Important 
and  more  encouraging  than  another 
which  we  proceed  to  discuss.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  balance  of  forces  In 
the  color  conflict  Is  dianglng  to  the 
disadvantage  and  to  the  danger  of  the 
white  societies.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
moral  frontier  of  white  Influence  Is 
contracting.  It  is  certain  that  the  po- 
litical boundaries  Indicating  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  white  predominance  are 
not  permanent,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  extended.  For  there 
seems  some  indication  of  this  tremen- 
dous contingency— that  the  action  of 
the  Anglo-SaxtHi  democracies  through- 
out the  world,  whether  expressed  by 
yellow  elections  in  tbts  country,  by 
race-riots  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  or  by 
restrictive  Immigration  I^aws  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Transvaal,  may 
create  the  political  unity  of  India  and 
the  flgbting  nnlty  of  Asia.  If  this  is 
ever  brought  about,  the  conditions  of 
white  predominance  will  disappear  In 
two  at  least,  and  probably  In  three, 
of  the  continents,  and  the  white  na- 
tions, though  revitalized  by  their  or- 
deal, saved  by  it,  p«*bap8,  from  self- 
destruction— though  nuail>ering  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  fonnlng  an  Atlantic 
federation  among  themselves,  and  con- 
stituting still  the  strongest  racial  fac- 
tor In  the  world's  affairs— may  possi- 
bly be  confined  to  Western  Europe 
and  Xortb  America.  If  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  British  dominion  In 


the  East  are  to  be  preserved  aspartof 
the  white  man's  heritage.  If  even 
South  America  Is  to  be  held  In  certain 
security,  there  will  be  required  a  very 
different  policy  from  that  which  is 
now  being  pursued  by  this  Bmplre 
and  the  United  States. 

How  all  the  other  color-Interests 
throngbout  the  world  might  be  made 
In  the  future  to  work  together  against 
the  white  we  shall  see.  But  keeping 
this  point  of  view  In  mind,  let  us  now 
examine  what  has  recently  occurred. 
Like  the  Germans,  the  Japanese  cou- 
tfol  even  now  a  small  territory  by 
comparison  with  their  numlwrs.  They 
are  at  least  determined  to  expand. 
They  aim  at  economic  expansion  in 
the  first  place  as  the  necessary  basis 
for  an  enlarged  political  power.  Tbey 
are  imitating  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy the  Indnstrlal  and  commercial 
example  set  by  Germany  after  18T0. 
They  organize,  subsidize,  and  employ 
every  potent  device  of  tariffs,  boun- 
ties, and  rebates.  All  this  is  abso- 
lutely legitimate;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  mistaken  than  ti>e  tone  of 
complaint  sometlmea  used  In  describ- 
ing It  The  Japanese  have  asserted 
their  national  equality  with  all  white 
countries  by  contracting  an  alliance 
with  ourselves.  They  stood  up  but 
yesterday  as  victors  over  one  of  tbe 
mightier  white  Powers  In  one  of  the 
greatest  wars  ever  waged  upon  this 
earth.  Their  country  has  been  saved 
and  regenerated  by  the  results  of 
study  and  residence  abroad.  They 
wlsb  that  this  experience  shoold  be 
enjoyed  by  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  their  people,  since  nothlng-.-aB 
we  ourselves  have  known  since  the 
age  of  BJIzabeth— is  so  well  calculated 
to  quicken  the  genius  of  a  nation  as 
observation  and  enterprise  In  travel. 
Then  there  Is  another  and  a  serioas 
consideration.  Japan  Is  very  poor. 
TJpon  the  basis  of  her  present  means 
she    has    worked    miracles.      But   sbe 
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feelB  that  Bbe  must  acquire  more 
wealth  or  pertah  In  view  of  several 
contlngeaclee,  but  especially  of  the 
American  Intention  to  domfnate  tbe 
Pacific.  Long  before  Blsmai-ck'B  trl- 
umpbB,  German  emigration  abroad 
bad  created  many  of  the  conditions  of 
the  subsequent  success  of  tbe  German 
Empire  In  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
methods  bad  been  learae*],  and  sympa- 
thetic commercial  connections  had 
been  estabtlsbed— of  the  kind  as  Im- 
portant to  tradera  as  are  coaling  sta- 
tions to  a  fleet— between  German  pro- 
ducers at  borne  and  German  agents 
abroad.  The  Japanese  desire  to  fol- 
low this  policy.  They  are  told  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  to 
be  practically  closed  to  their  Immi- 
grants: that  In  spite  of  tbeir  status  In 
war  as  one  of  the  Greater  Powers, 
they  can  expect  no  better  treatment  In 
peace  than  Is  meted  out  to  China;  that 
they  must  submit  to  a  veto  Imposed 
upon  no  white  nation.  At  tbe  same 
time,  all  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  democracies 
alike  maintain  that  tbe  open  door  In 
Asia  Itself  la  a  sacred  institution;  Can- 
ada builds  high  bopes  upon  tbe  future 
of  her  trade  with  tbe  Far  Bast;  and 
the  United  States  Is  asserting  at  this 
very  moment  by  tbe  most  formidable 
of  all  recorded  naval  demonstrations 
her  unabated  ctalm_  to  make  tbe  beet 
of  both  worlds,  and  to  enjoy  monopoly 
on  one  side  of  the  Pacific  and  equality 
on  tbe  other.  Tbla  is  obviously  a 
situation  which  does  not  contain 
within   Itself   the  elements  of  perma- 

Xext  to  this  come  the  two  great 
events  which  have  happened  in  South 
Africa.  No  one  desires  to  reopen  tbe 
controversy  upon  tbe  immigration  of 
Chinese  coolies  as  mdentured  laborera 
for  tbe  mines.  Argument  upon  the 
merits  of  that  measure  Is  dead.  But 
public  opinion  seems  scarcely  yet 
awake  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  de- 
cision quashing  tbe  Transvaal  experi- 


ment. The  conviction  of  many  per- 
sons in  this  country  that  Lord  MUner 
was  a  hard- mouthed  reactionary  was, 
of  course,  not  merely  mistaken,  but 
grotesque.  His  recent  speech  on 
sweating  only  represented  the  un- 
swerving bent  of  his  mind.  He  al- 
ways understands  tiie  democratic 
point  of  view  at  once,  even  when  be 
does  not  agree  with  It;  and  it  was  a 
paradoxical  fate  that  made  bim  for 
a  time  the  Idol  of  tbe  middle  classes. 
Now  Lord  MUner,  when  he  brought  In 
tbe  Chinese,  bad  regard  to  two  things. 
He  wished  to  restore  tbe  well-being 
of  a  whole  community  by  the  quickest 
way,  tbe  fact  being  still  what  It  was 
before,  that  yellow  labor  Ib  more  eflB- 
clent  and  certain  than  black.  But  tbe 
then  High  Commissioner  likewise  de- 
sired to  lay  solidly  tbe  foundations  of 
a  new  white  nation.  For  tbis  reason 
tbe  Chinese  were  Introduced  under  the 
best  conditions  tbe  white  democracy 
could  desire  short  of  an  absolute  boy- 
cott of  the  Mongolian  race.  Tbe  yel- 
low coolies  were  Introduced  under  In- 
denture for  a  term  of  years  In  a  spe- 
cific Industry,  tbelr  competition  with 
white  labor  was  prohibited  by  elat>o- 
rate  precautions,  the  right  of  aetUement 
In  tbe  South  African  sub-continent 
was  withheld  from  them;  they  were  to 
be  resblpped  to  the  Far  East  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  given  period.  Now 
If  Chinese  labor  is  not  admissible  to 
the  Transvaal  under  these  restrictions, 
then  there  la  an  absolute  problbltlou 
of  yellow  immigration  Into  South 
Africa. 

One  continent  Is  closed  for  purposes 
of  settiement  against  another  conti- 
nent Already  excluded  from  Australia 
and  North  America  (and  thus  indi- 
rectly from  South  America,  unless  tbe 
Monroe  doctrine  is  to  be  abandoned). 
Asia  Is  excluded  from  Africa  also.  It 
might  have  seemed  that  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent at  least  might  be  left  as  a  field 
of  enterprise   Into    which   the  surplus 
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population  of  the  Oriental  races  mlgbt 
overflow;  but  Asia  Is  flung  back  every- 
where by  wblte  power  and  penned  up 
wltbln  bet  own  original  limits.  And 
this  Is  the  tremendous  policy  for 
wtalcta  British  democracy,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  indeed  of  the  full 
meaning  of  Its  act,  declared  at  the  last 
General  Blectlon.  Follow  out  the 
logic  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  decide 
that  the  Chinese  sball  be  expelled 
from  South  Africa,  but  that  the 
Indian  races  shall  be  admitted.  The 
economic  objections  are  precisely  the 
same  In  both  cases.  There  were  no 
political  objections  In  either  case.  No 
doubt  there  were  serious  moral  anni- 
ments  against  the  compound  system, 
but  that  was  not  the  deciding  Influ- 
ence among  the  working  classes  In 
this  conntry.  There  was  an  Immense 
and  InstlnctiTe  prejudice  from  the 
.Trade  Union  point  of  view  against  the 
employment  of  the  Chinese.  The  In- 
dentured coolies  are  steadily  leaving 
the  Transvaal.  In  due  tlme^they  will 
be  all  repatriated.  But  China  herself 
feels  that  she  has  been  memorably  In- 
structed, and  that  the  sort  of  sanitary 
cordon  established  against  yellow  emi- 
grants Is  complete.  This,  let  it  be 
noted.  Is  the  one  question  upon  which 
exists  an  Identity  of  interests  t>etween 
China  and  Japan,  and  upon  which  a 
solidarity  of  policy  might  be  created. 
Bat  now  It  is  the  turn  of  our  Indian 
fellow-aubjecta.  Here  again  we  are 
in  presence  of  a  supremely  difflcult 
and  perilous  problem  where  decision 
in  any  sense  Involves  embarraBsing 
consequences,  and  excited  rhetoric 
does  not  help  us  In  the  least  To 
understand  the  situation  with  respect 
to  Indian  labor  in  the  Transvaal  we 
must  follow  out  the  course  of  events 
In  Natal. 

Between  the  yellow  and  the  Dark 
Continents  Ues  the  open  expanse  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Westward  over 
these  waters  the  courae  of  emigration 


and  the  expansion  of  enteiiirise  from 
our  Indian  Empire  tends  to  take  its 
way.  Mauritius  as  a  half-way  house 
across  that  ocean  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample upon  a  small  scale  of  a  develop^ 
ment  that  will  certainly  be  seen  else- 
where on  a  larger.  The  old  French 
Colony  Is  rapidly  losing  Its  traditional 
character.  The  whole  island  is  pass- 
ing Into  the  bands  of  Indians  and 
Chinese.  The  greater  part  of  Port 
Louis  has  been  transferred.  The 
sugar  estates  are  changing  ownership 
In  the  same  manner,  being  broken  up 
Into  small  holdings,  purchased  for  the 
most  purt  by  Indians.  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  nnder  the 
British  flag  Mauritius  has  become  an 
economic  outpost  of  Asia,  J  net  as 
Hawaii  is  another  such  outpost  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Indians  and 
Chinese  can  thrive  everywhere  to- 
gether. Just  as  all  the  Buropean  races 
can  mingle  in  colonisation.  But  what 
occurs  in  the  small  island  to  which  we 
have  referred  shows  onmistakably 
what  would  happen  In  the  adjacent 
continents  upon  the  African  or  the 
American  mainland  if  Asiatic  settle- 
ment there  were  equally  free.  Take, 
as  we  have  said.  Natal.  The  prospw- 
Ity  of  the  Garden  CoKtny  has  Iwen 
built  up  by  the  employment  of  Indian 
coolie  labor,  first  Introducet)  rather 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  But  what 
have  been  the  consequences?  We  have 
seen  precisely  one  of  those  processes  to 
which  the  late  Charles  Pearson  re- 
ferred in  Justification  of  bis  most  pes- 
simistic prophecies.  The  natives  of 
our  Asiatic  empire  are  already  more 
numerous  In  Natal  than  tha  whites 
(the  black  population  being  ten  times 
larger  still).  Indians  have  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  more  rapidly  Hian 
our  own  race.  The  census  for  1808, 
published  a  few  weeks  ago,  showed 
that  the  total  population  of  the  Colony 
Is  made  up  as  follovra:—  White,  94,- 
000;  Indians,  112,000;  blacks.  045,000. 
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But  the  two  former  vlaBsea  euter  to  a 
certain  extent  into  direct  rivalry*.    Tbe 

Indian  becomes  a  trader,  and  where 
the  Beld  is  free  and  a  large  population 
of  his  owu  sort  exists,  be  underaellB 
and  eliminates  hia  white  competitor. 
And  this  mnst  be  so,  since  he  can  sup- 
port his  own  standard  of  life  at  a  rate 
of  profit  which  would  mean  tbe  nUn 
of  ereiy  white  ideal.  In  the  end  the 
higber  class  of  Indian  immigrant 
would  become  owuer,  if  bis  activities 
were  unrest rlcted,  of  real  estate;  and 
we  should  see  In  tbe  Colony  what  we 
have  seen  in  Bombay.  The  British 
would  be  squeesed  out  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  and  security  they 
tbeiDselTes  have  created.  They  would 
have  to  defend  the  Colony,  since 
otberwise  tbe  overwhelming  black 
races  would  fall  upon  (he  Indian  Im- 
migrants and  either  enslave  them  or 
sweep  them  away  utterly.  To  think 
tliat  the  white  population  of  Natal 
ought  to  allow  Itself  to  be  swamped 
by  the  numbers  or  to  be  Indlacriml- 
nately  undersold  by  the  competition  of 
Indian  immigrants,  and  that  onr  kins- 
men should  at  the  same  time  protect 
brown  competition  against  the  black 
peril.  Is  to  expect  too  much.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  those  who  decry  the  aelOsh 
unreasonableness  of  British  colouists 
In  all  parts  of  tbe  world  are  not  a  lit- 
tle more  thoughtful  with  respect  to 
the  fundamental  facts.  It  Is  obvious 
that  nothing  but  the  refusal  of  the 
vote  to  Indian  settlers  Ice^s  gallant 
little  Natal  a  colony  ruled  by  whites. 
Reetrtetlon  even  here  may  possibly 
prove  useless  In  face  of  the  black 
masses— as  the  author  of  national  Life 
and  Character  would,  of  course,  have 
predicted — but  If  any  attempt  were  to 
be  made  to  keep  Natal  a  real  white 
Colony,  the  reslrlctlon  of  Indian  Im- 
migration bad  become  Indispensable. 

We  can  now  understand  better  what 
happened  In  the  neighborlDg  territory 
of   the   Transvaal.      Even    before    an- 


uexiitlou  Indian  immigrants  found 
their  wuj-  over  the  frontier;  and  they 
acquired  grievances  which  were  part 
of  our  Indictment  against  Mr.  Kruger. 
if  they  were  allowed  to  increase  In- 
definitely they  would,  of  course,  not 
only  get  into  their  bands  all  the  smaU 
trading  business,  but  they  would 
undermine  white  democracy's  stand- 
ard of  life  in  the  towns,  (ieueral 
Botha's  Government  determined  to 
deal  with  tbe  problem  In  time  and  to 
keep  tt  within  manageable  limits. 
L'pon  the  one  hand  they  were  bound 
and  willing  to  allow  Indians  to  re- 
main who  were  residents  before  the 
pott-belium  settlement.  Upon  the 
other  hand  they  were  determined  to 
prevent  fresh  Immigration.  Unless 
new  arrivals  were  tu  stream  In  under 
false  pretmces,  but  in  ludellnlte  nnm- 
l>ers.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that 
tbe  Indians  entitled  to  dwell  in  the 
country  slwuld  be  Identified  and  regis- 
tered. We  must  severely  distinguish 
bere  between  two  tssoee  which  have 
been  inexcusably  confused— the  merits 
of  the  proIiiblUoD  policy  with  regard 
to  brown  immigration,  and  the  merits 
of  the  particular  methods  of  registra- 
tion adopted  to  secure  due  observance 
at  tbe  main  proposition.  The  Indian 
settiers,  even  when  they  are  of  good 
caste  and  of  irreproachable  character, 
are  all  treated  11k6  pariahs.  The;  are 
compelled  to  have  their  finger-prints 
taken,  all  tbe  digits  being  shown  to- 
gether in  a  style  used  In  India  for  tbe 
registration  of  criminals.  With  the 
lirotest  against  this  degrading  formal- 
ity It  Is  Impossible  not  to  sympnthtte. 
Securities  for  the  legal  enforcement  of 
a  severe  but  legitimate  and  necessary 
policy  are  one  thing;  but  Insult  and 
bumlllatlon  are  another.  If  General 
Botlia's  Government  have  any  r^ard 
for  Imperial  Interosts  they  will  modify 
the  registration  clauses,  and  permit 
Identification  by  other  metltodt. 
for    It    Is    scarcely    conceivable    that 
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some  equally  efficient  and  less 
degrading  precautloa  cauuot  be 
derlsed.  This  rebellion  against  regis- 
tration by  flnger-print  Is  closely 
connected  with  caste-susceptibilities 
and  religious  sentiments,  and  shows 
bow  undesirable  It  Is  that  white  and 
Indian  elements  should  be  mingled  In 
the  same  population.  But  there  is  also 
no  doubt  wh'atever  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  his  friends,  with  a  very  expert 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  sentimental 
factor  and  of  tbe  dramatic  accessories 
In  agitation,  have  exploited  their 
grte\'ances  under  the  registration  law 
In  order  to  discredit  and  paralyze  the 
whole  prohibition  policy.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  this  policy  will  be  strictly 
enforced,  l^onl  £lgln  sanctioned  it 
with  reluctance.  He  was  helpless  to 
oppose  It.  British  and  Dutch  are  ab- 
solutely solid  with  regard  to  It. 

A  keen  and  persuasive  statement  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  altve  to  the  psy- 
chologj-  of  Indian  problems,  might 
have  persuaded  Mr.  Botha  and  his  col- 
leagues to  modify  the  floger-prlnt 
method  of  registration.  But  tn  private 
and  friendly  representations  in  this 
sense  lay  tbe  only  poselbllity  of  improv- 
ing tbe  situation  from  Downing  Street 
Apart  from  what  may  have  been  spe- 
cialty oITeuslve  and  Inadvisable  in  con- 
nection with  the  registration  procedure, 
there  Is  nothing  whatever  unprece- 
dented or  even  unusual  in  the  octlon  of 
the  Transvaal  Government.  Asiatic 
labor  generally,  as  Mr.  Oladstone  said 
of  the  Chinese,  is  penalized  not  for  its 
vices,  but  for  Its  virtues.  Apart  from 
toil  it  has  very  few  interests.  It  is 
frugal  and  persistent  and  parsimonious. 
Where  It  lives  in  competition  with 
white  democracy,  by  necessity  it  can- 
not let  live.  Its  virtues  help  it  the 
more  effectually  to  undermine  the 
white  standard  of  life;  and  It  Is  idle 
and  somewhat  worse  for  those  who  live 
In  affluence  or  in  ease,  or  in  both,  above 
the  beads  of  all  toilers,  whether  white 


or  yellow  or  brown  or  black,  to  tell 
the  working-classes  In  the  Colonies  that 
the  laws  of  political  economy  ordain 
that  existence  shall  be  indefinitely  de- 
based rather  than  that  cheaper  produc- 
tion shall  be  prevented.  If  some  capi- 
talists and  politicians  had  to  live  as 
white  workmen  under  the  conditions 
created  by  the  unlimited  Influx  of  Asi- 
atic labor  into  fields  of  settlement  hith- 
erto occupied  by  men  of  European  race, 
they  would  change  their  views  immedi- 
ately. Where  there  is  but  a  choice  of 
evils,  let  us  at  least  be  careful  to  avoid 
the  greater.  Let  as  not  torce  the  white 
democracies  to  bate  the  Bmplre  In  tbe 
Illusory  hope  of  Inducing  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  to  love  the  Bmplre. 

For  It  is  almost  certain  that  what  we 
have  lately  seen  will  continue,  and  that 
the  Indian  people  will  more  dislike  our 
rule  the  more  prosperous  and  educated 
they  become.  The  ruin  of  the  Elmplre 
through  the  utter  alienation  of  all  the 
races  In  our  Eastern  dependency  may 
be  a  very  real  posslblll^.  But  tbe  rulo 
of  tbe  Empire,  If  the  white  democracies 
oversea  were  once  alienated,  would  be 
certain  and  Irretrievable.  Happily, 
whether  In  the  opinion  of  some  persona 
of  tbe  Anglo-Indian  or  of  the  Auglo- 
Egyptiau  school  the  white  Colonies  are 
wise,  the  white  Colonies  are  free.  In 
matters  of  domestic  policy,  In  tbe  ques- 
tions most  vitally  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  their  dally  lives,  they  are  mas- 
tera  of  their  destiny.  There  will  not 
be,  and  there  ought  not  to  he,  any 
threat  of  interference  from  home.  It 
would  bind  all  colonists  against  ns, 
from  Vancouver  to  Melbourne,  and 
from  Kalgoorlle  to  Johannesburg.  We 
could  not  enforce  our  threat.  The 
Colonies  would  not  brook  it.  Austra- 
lia has  excluded  the  yellow  race,  and 
though  growing  desperately  conscious 
of  her  danger,  she  is  prepared  to  face 
tbe  consequences  with  a  will  that  may 
make  ber  a  nation  in  tbe  historic  as 
well  IIS  in  the  nominal  sense.      If  the 
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Ottawa  Goremuient  endeavored  to  ad- 
mit unrestricted  Japanese  tinmlgration, 
tbe  wbole  of  tbe  Padflc  coast,  and  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  Canadian  Dominion  after  It, 
would  pass  ander  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes. 
It  Is  futile  to  urge  In  this  connection 
that  tbe  peoples  of  India  are  at  least 
OUT  fellow-BUbjecls.  Tbe  effect  of  their 
competition  upon  tbe  white  standard  of 
life  Is  precisely  similar.  It  matters 
notbingr  to  the  white  person  whether  he 
is  "mined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor"  or 
by  tbe  sliKhtly  cheaper  labor  of  his  In- 
dian fellow-subject.  The  Transvaal, 
therefore,  for  all  Immediate  purposes, 
will  be  as  successful  In  Its  present  pol- 
icy as  have  been  tbe  other  Anglo-Saxon 
democriicles  lu  other  exclusion  policies. 
Note.  Indeed,  that  tbe  birth-rate  among 
Indian  Immigrants  Into  MBuritlus  Is 
even  higher  than  among  the  Chinese 
settlers  In  tbe  same  Island;  and  that 
our  South  Afrlcau  kinsmen,  if  unre- 
stricted Indian  Immigration  were  per- 
mitted, would  be  more  speedily  and 
completely  swamped  by  the  labor  of 
"tbelr  fellow-subjects"  than  by  any 
other  class  of  Asiatic  labor  what- 
ever. 

But  ir  the  facts  supporting  exclusion 
from  the  self-goveming  Colonies  are 
tbos  Inexorable,  tbe  repercussion  of 
that  system  will  oaiy  be  tbe  more  peril- 
ous in  India  and  elsewhere.  Asia  Is 
thrown  back  upon  herself.  We  may 
force  her  to  acquire  a  unified  selfsioa- 
sclousness  In  politics  and  to  combine 
her  efforts.  For  let  us  remember  bow 
exceedingly  new  Is  tbe  color-conflict  as 
affecting  emigration  and  bow  mon- 
strous the  wbole  sltuatloo  must  appear 
to  tbe  Asiatic  mind.  Yon  cannot  ex- 
plain to  the  Indentured  coolte.  for  In- 
stance, that  he  Is  expelled  from  tbe 
Transvaal  for  his  own  good,  upon  gen- 
eral principles  which  do  not  allow  bis 
wishes  to  count.  But  consider  above 
all  bow  the  situation  bas  beeu  trans- 
formed in  half  a  century.  Apart 
from  our  own  Baatem  dominions.  Asia 


was  almost  closed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  open.  China  was  little  dis- 
turbed by  tbe  European  traders  and 
missionaries.  These  only  touched  tbe 
fringe.  To  tbe  vast  majority  of  that 
inconceivable  population  the  existence 
of  foreign  devils  was  unknown  or  but 
vaguely  suspected.  Japan  and  Corea 
were  sealed.  The  Russian  advance  in 
Asia,  a  distant  rumor  to  the  Asiatic 
|)eoplea  from  whom  emigration  pro- 
ceeds. In  violation  of  Hindu  princi- 
ples and  of  their  traditional  terms  of 
service,  we  bad  been  forcing  our  Se- 
poys to  cross  "the  black  water."  Brit- 
ish power  sewned  rather  bent  on  Induc- 
ing Its  Indian  subjects  to  cross  tbe  sea 
than  upon  confining  them  to  tbelr  na- 
tive limits..  Our  rigimt  was  but  three 
generations  old  and  bad  only  recently 
revealed  Itself,  not  as  a  sort  of  local 
lodgment  resting  upon  a  commercial 
lease,  but  as  a  universal  conquest. 
"Asia"  was  tbe  largest  of  geographical 
expressions,  but  otherwise  conveyed  no 
general  idea  whatever.  And  we  bad 
been  pacific  ators  and  benefactors. 
"For  every  war  we  bad  waged  we  bad 
prevented  twenty,"  as  Pearson  himself 
wrote  li)  one  of  the  finest  pbrasee  of  bis 
book.  Tbe  old  evils  from  which  men 
had  been  delivered  were  fresher  in 
their  minds:  and  in  view  of  tbe  record 
of  Mohammedan  domination  over  a 
Hindu  majority,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  our  presence  as  raters  was  an  af- 
front to  the  Asiatic  Idea  even  if  such 
an  Idea  could  at  that  time  have  been 
conceived. 

Upon  tbe  other  hand,  slavery  rtlll 
existed  In  tbe  United  States,  and.  al- 
though deplored  and  combated  upon 
moral  grounds,  modem  argnments  bear- 
ing upon  social  policy  were  very  l]tU<' 
employed.  Emancipate  the  nagro.  IT 
was  thought,  and  all  shall  be  well 
Man,  he  Is.  and  brother.  He  bax  betu 
artificially  brutalized.  Hie  iKrteBtiai. 
ties  are  the  same  as  ours.  We  v>-  a' 
of    one    spiritual    compivxlou    wttlii 
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Who  could  aay.  before  the  spirit  of 
freedom  had  awakened  the  soul  of  the 
black  race,  that  their  mental  faculties 
were  iiennauently  Inferior?  The  negro, 
It  was  frequently  said,  Is  but  the  child 
of  the  great  haman  family.  Patience, 
and  we  ebal)  see  him  grow  up.  But 
the  debasing  effect  of  colore^  labor 
upon  a  white  standard  of  life  or  upon 
the  whole  moral  and  political  order  of 
a  white  society  was  not  dwelt  upon.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  black  inau  ought 
to  be  freed,  not  that  he  ought  to  be 
expelled  If  there  were  any  humane  way 
of  doing  it.  But  mark  the  conse- 
quences. Color  prejudice  was  thought 
to  be  dying.  Deriving  its  evil  nourish- 
ment from  the  aristocratic  soil  of  the 
southern  States,  It  would  inevitably  be 
extinguished  by  the  advance  of  democ- 
racy. For  if  black  men  could  be  eman- 
cipated and  allowed  to  remain  and  mal- 
tlply  In  the  United  States,  why  shonld 
men  of  tese  extreme  tint  be  excluded? 
It  was  assumed  that  the  wide  world  of 
tbe  undeveloped  Continents  was  as 
open  to  Asiatics  If  they  chose  to  wan- 
der aa  to  whites.  There  was  a  swift 
dissipation  of  that  dream.  The  Chi- 
nese attempted  to  settle  In  various  Co- 
lonial fields  under  white  domination. 
They  were  repulsed  from  California. 
They  were  excluded  by  Australia. 
They  are  being  expelled  from  the 
Transvaal.  This  latter  development  la 
tbe  more  unexpected  because  towards 
South  Africa  was  thought  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  direction.  There 
bas  long  been  a  Malay  population  at 
ttie  Cape.  Natal  had  been  especially 
developed  by  Indian  labor.  Mauritius 
was  passing  rapidly  Into  Chinese  and 
Indian  hands.  Europe,  of  coarse,  was 
Impervious  by  yellow  migration. 

Thus  all  the  other  Contiuents  were 
closed  one  by  one  against  the  Asiatic 
colonlstB,  and  this  by  the  Influence  of 
the  white  peoples  not  content  with 
tbelr  original  habitat  in  Europe,  but 
claiming    dominion    over    the    whole 


curtb.  Simultaneously  white  conquest 
and  white  enterprise  were  absorbing 
and  penetrating  Asia  Itself  In  ways 
hitherto  unknown.  Out  ascendaucy  in 
India  became  settled  and  absolute  from 
tbe  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorln. 
Indo-Chlna  tell  under  the  government 
of  tbe  French.  The  Russians  holding 
vast  Interior  lines  were. steadily  sliding 
forward  from  the  north  like  a  glacier 
with  three  fronts,  threatening  to  cover 
n  Continent  We  had  already  com- 
menced to  seam  the  Indian  sub-conti- 
nent with  railway  lines.  When  Port 
Arthur  and  Klao-chau  were  seised  by 
tbe  European  Powers,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  white  races  were  abont  to  divide  up 
amoi^  them  the  dominion  of  all  Asia. 
Thinkers  of  Mr.  Pearson's  school,  prone 
to  study  main  forces  rather  than  to  be 
misled  by  all  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions of  temporary  events,  never  shared 
that  boundleea  vision  of  Aryan  megalo- 
mania. And  tbe  dream  bas  been  shat- 
tered for  ever  by  the  arms  of  Japan. 
But  now  let  us  trace  the  sequel' of  the 
Manchurlan  war  In  its  special  bearing 
upon  this  question.  The  Japanese,  for 
Instance,  had  too  mncb  legttUnete  self- 
esteem,  and  too  casual  an  acquaintance 
with  the  psycbology  and  conditions  of 
the  West,  to  grasp  readily  tbe  fact  that 
they  were  to  be  subject  aa  a  n&Uon  to 
iin  Imtuense  permanent  disability  be- 
cause of  their  complexion.  They  cer- 
tainly Imagined  that  they  were  solely 
and  Justly  contemned  because  of  their 
want  of  modern  knowledge,  and  be- 
cause of  their  even  teas  excusable  in- 
feriority in  the  profession  of  arms  as 
practised  by  eultghtened  peoples.  The 
Japanese  undoubtedly  reproached 
themselves  for  this  backwardness. 
They  believed  that  when  It  was  re- 
moved their  equally  with  the  white 
races  in  every  possible  t«spect  wwild 
be  admitted.  Now  they  have  done  all 
of  which  the  author  of  Ifational  Lift 
itnd  CItaracter,  In  his  most  daring 
dreams,  thought  an  Asiatic  people  c»- 
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pable.  They  have  proved  beyond  all 
debate  the  Immense  poteatlalltlea  of 
the  Asiatic  renalBsance  for  war,  ln- 
duBtty,  cotonlzatloD,  Beo-power.  and 
tbouRht.  Yet  they  are  still  excluded 
from  the  Qelds  of  settlement  into  which 
are  freely  admitted  the  Jews,  who  are 
tielots  in  the  Russia  vanquished  by 
Japan.  And  they  are  escinded  by  the 
races  who  claim  most  rlgofously  the 
open  door  in  the  Far  Bast. 

Now  this  new  phase  of  the  color  con- 
flict has  wholly  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  question,  and  has  converted  It  Into 
one  of  the  greatest  perils  that  has  yet 
menaced  the  future  of  mankind.  For 
Asiatics  previously  seemed  to  t>e  ex- 
cluded because  of  their  temporary  back- 
wardness tn  civilization.  But  now  they 
have  proved,  as  the  educated  among 
them  think,  their  potential  equality. 
Stilt  being  refused  the  privilege  of  free 
settlement  throughout  the  exploitable 
world  that  every  white  race  enjoys,  they 
realize  at  last  that  Asiatics  are  shut 
out  of  the  other  Continents  because 
they  are  Asiatics;  and  that  nothing  but 
force  seems  likely  to  reverse  that  state 
of  things.  We  explain,  and  it  Is  true, 
that  white  statesmanship  does  not 
mean  to  be,  as  it  were,  personally  of- 
fHislve;  that  there  Is  a  fundamental  In- 
compatibility of  conditions  which  It  Is 
useless  not  to  recognize;  that  yellow 
labor  means  white  ruin  where  the  two 
colors  compete;  that  exclusion  laws 
and  restilctloD  laws  and  registration 
laws  are  not  meant  to  declare  that 
Asiatics  are  Inferior,  but  are  simply 
Intended  to  recognize  that  they  are 
different.  That  Is  true.  Apart  from 
local  rulBanlsm  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  ill-advlaed  methods  In  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  point  of  honor  Is  not  involved. 
No  Insult  Is  Intended.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  substantial  grievance  re- 
mains. The  whites  are  a  minority  by 
comparison  with  the  more  Bastera 
races.  Vet  they  claim  to  reserve  for 
settlement,    development,    or    political 


control  three  of  the  other  Continents  in 
addition  to  Europe.  The  whites  claim 
to  dominate  wherever  they  please  In 
North  and  South  America,  In  Australia, 
and  now  In  Africa.  And  at  the  samq 
time  they  claim  everj-  form  of  equality 
in  Asia  which  they  think  worth  de- 
manding. But  they  affect  to  pen  up 
within  the  limits  of  Asia  something 
like  half  the  whole  number  of  man- 
kind, and  that  by  far  the  moat  prolific 
half.  For  the  Mother  of  Continents 
is  supposed  to  contain  something  like 
S00,000,000  of  people,  who  breed  as  fast 
as  Russians  and  far  faster  than  any 
other  European  race.  Europe  usually 
Justifies  her  achievements  In  colonisa- 
tion, not  on  the  theory  of  Instinct  or 
will  asserted  by  force,  but  upon  the 
plea  that  the  white  races  produce  a 
surplus  of  men  and  women.  Asia  pro- 
duces a  far  vaster  surplus,  and  a  large 
part  of  It  Is  Inconceivably  poor  accord- 
ing to  Western  Ideas.  Is  Asia,  then, 
driven  by  natural  forces  of  twice  the 
urgency  towards  colonization,  to  be  de- 
barred from  expansion?  If  we  say  No 
to  the  colonUlDg  Instinct  of  the  Asiatic 
surplus — an  instinct  which  will  become 
infinitely  Btronger  than  It  is  now — 
then  let  us  recognize  that  our  nega- 
tive is  worth  the  force  behind  It.  and 
no  more;  and  that  all  Asia  Is  incited 
to     the     development    of    a    counter 

Take  first  the  case  as  it  touclws  In- 
dia. The  increase  of  that  population 
is  prodigious.  We  have  abolished  many 
infiuences  that  kept  It  down.  We  have 
snppreBsed  Internal  war.  In  spite  of 
the  plague  we  have  much  diminished 
pestilence.  We  are  slowly  mastering 
the  peril  of  famine.  But  the  people 
only  Increase  the  more  certainly  up  to 
the  margin  of  subsistence.  In  face  of 
tills  tremendous  problem,  which  the 
very  efficiency  and  beneficence  of  our 
rule  in  other  respects  is  creating,  we 
are  almost  helpless.  If  the  rapid  repe- 
tition  of  the  industrial  revolution  In 
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India  were  desirable — which  apon 
maoy  moral  and  atateamaDlike  grounds, 
apart  from  BrItlBh  intereate.  may  be 
doubted — a  great  Increase  of  urban  em- 
ployment could  doubtless  be  created  tn 
India,  But  this,  of  course,  only  upon 
the  usual  conditions.  We  Impose  upon 
India  a  particular  fiscal  system  which 
is  obQOxlons  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Its  inhabitants.  They  look  upon  it  as 
unquestionably  unjust  and  injurious. 
The  merits  of  the  controversy  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  But  if  the  Indian 
National  CouEress  could  frame  a  com- 
mercial policy,  Its  members  would  pro- 
ceetl  to  set  up  a  protective  system  more 
or  less  on  the  Oermaa  or  Japanese 
model,  with  a  view  to  brtnglag  about 
a  great  increase  of  Industrial  employ- 
ment, and  thus  providing— as  they  per- 
haps fallaciously  hope,  since  the  In- 
stinct towards  breeding  up  to  the  mar- 
gin of  subsistence  might  continue — for 
a  rise  In  the  material  welfare  of  the 
whole  people. 

But  the  problem  of  the  surplus  pop- 
ulation Is  there.  If  we  decline  to  al- 
low the  Internal  absorption  of  that  sui-- 
pluB  tbrottgh  the  development  of  man-  _ 
ufacture,  then  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  the  more  rigorously  bound  In  ele- 
mentary Justice  towards  the  peoples  of 
India  to  provide  them  with  an  outlet. 
From  the  broad  Darwinian  standpoint 
of  a  detached  philosopher  comparing 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  life  in 
various  nations,  the  sub-continent  we 
call  India  might  seem  to  need  colonies 
more  than  England  does.  At  all 
events,  India  needs  them.  We  are  as 
directly  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects  as  for  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  these  islands. 
We  ate  bound  not  merely  to  discharge 
the  passive  or  preventive  functions  of 
good  government,  but  actively  to  pro- 
mote, bj  every  means  In  our  power, 
the  positive  Increase  of  Indian  prosper- 
ity. Great  outlets  might,  of  course,  be 
created  In  Asia  Itself.      It  Is  generally 


agreed  that  If  the  Bagdad  Railway  Is 
constructed,  its  Qnal  sections  at  least 
must  be  built  by  Indian  labor.  Nay, 
more.  If  the  achievement  of  our 
water-wizards  in  Egypt  la  ever  Imitated 
upon  a  far  vaster  scale  by  restoring 
and  Improving  the  ancient  system  of  Ir- 
rlgatlon-canals  In  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  Mesopotamia  ought 
to  become  one  of  the  chief  fields  of  set- 
tlement for  Indian  immigrants.  This 
would  donbUess  Involve  some  injurious 
consequences  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  Raj.  The  possibility  Is 
In  any  case  very  remote.  And  we 
cannot  afCord  to  wait  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  others.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  the  Indian  peoples  have  seen 
an  outlet  opened  for  their  surplus  labor 
and  trading  aptitude  by  the  enterprise 
of  another  European  Power.  A  sag- 
gestlOQ  recently  made  In  some  quarters 
seems  worthy  of  more  serioas  consid- 
eration than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
British  Empire  alone  seems  in  a  poei- 
tlon  to  solve  the  problem  of  Astatic  im- 
migration, BO  far  08  it  is  a  question  of 
internal  polities  for  onr  dominions  re- 
garded as  a  whole.  We  have  a  aeries 
of  self-governing  colonies  which  must 
be  white  men's  countries  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  unless  our  race  Is  ulti- 
mately to  be  eagnlfed  and  to  disappear. 
We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  white  de- 
mocracies or  insist  that  they  shall  com- 
mit social  sQlcIde  In  tbe  name  of  Jas* 
tlce  to  Asia. 

But,  upon  tlie  other  hand,  India  con- 
tains four-Gfths  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  King's  subjects,  and  we  directly 
rule  Immense  territories  wUcli  never 
will  be  white  men's  conntriei,  but 
which  might  be  and  ought  to  be  made 
brown  men's  and  yellow  men's  coun- 
tries. Among  these  territories  ovw 
which  we  possess  absolute  control, 
those  obviously  marked  out  In  connec- 
tion with  the  present  question  are  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  and  perhaps  the  Sou- 
dan.      Lord  Blglu   and  Ur.   Winston 
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Cbarcbi)!  bare  been  appealed  to  In  Uils 
connection.  Mr.  John  Morley  ought 
rather  to  be  nrged  to  make  his  admln- 
iBtrattoD  memorable  bj  creating  an  In- 
dian Colonial  Bmplre.  There  would  be 
no  Initial  reason  why  any  Asiatic  race 
sboald  be  excluded.  Indians  and  Chi- 
nese have  occupied  Maurldus  together; 
and  they  have  shown  some  tendency 
during  the  past  few  weeks  to  make 
common  cause  In  tbe  Transvaal.  It  Is, 
of  course,  not  enough  to  say  that  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  Is  already  open  to  In- 
dian settlers.  They  would  bare  to  feel 
that  It  was  tbeir  special  ground,  and 
tbeir  migration  would  have  to  be  super- 
vised and,  to  a  certain  extent,  organ- 
lied  by  tbe  OoTemmeot  of  India.  This 
would  be  n  partial  solution,  it  would 
not  be  a  complete  solution,  and  would 
doubtless  r^reeent  a  very  remarkable 
departure  In  Imperial  policy.  But  It  Is 
the  only  possible  approach  to  a  remedy 
that  has  yet  been  suggested.  Our  al- 
temstlTe  to  this  Is  to  do  nothing— than 
which  we  coQld  do  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  put 
a  gloss  upon  tbe  facts  with  respect  to 
Iikdian  discontent  Tbe  present  unrest 
Is  more  nearly  universal,  more  pro- 
found, far  more  serious  than  at  any 
time  since  our  riffime  began.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
another  and  a  greater  revolt  within  the 
next  ten  years,  though  this  convlctloD 
Is  earnestly  held  by  some  whose  knowl- 
edge of  India  Is  exceptional  and  whose 
Judgment  Is  not  lightly  to  be  put 
aside.  But  It  Is  cerUIn  that  Indian 
loyalty  Is  not  and  cannot  be  a  positive 
asset  of  Brltlsb  force.  If  we  were 
ever  bard-pressed  In  a  world-conflict 
and  attempted  to  withdraw  any  cou- 
sldcrable  number  of  white  troops  from 
India,  our  dominion  would  disappear. 
Nor  can  we  ever  expect  that  under  any 
conceivable  conditions  our  rule  among 
the  Indian  peoples  can  be  positively 
popular.     Bnt  It  Is  a  matter  of  life  and 


death  for  our  rfyimc  In  the  East,  that 
no  artificial  unity  of  the  Indian  peoples 
—Bengalis  with  Sikba.  Patbans,  Raj- 
puts, Mahrattas  and  the  rest — should 
be  created  by  spreading  tbe  burning 
aenae  of  a  common  Injustice,  such  as 
registration  of  Indian  Immigrants  !a 
tbe  Transvaal  by  the  system  of  finger- 
prints only  used  for  crimiuala  else- 
wbere.  In  many  ways  the  creation  of 
a  brown  man's  country  In  British 
East  Africa  would  strengtben  our 
moral  and  strategical  hold  upon  India 
Itself. 

OAerwlse  let  us  rememtwr  the  pene- 
trating observation  of  Mountstuart  El- 
phinstone,  made  long  ago,  that,  bow- 
ever  profoundly  the  Indian  races  might 
be  divided  among  each  other,  they 
might  one  day  be  united  by  the  sense 
of  a  common  separation  from  ourselves. 
But  this  remark  Is  of  far  wider  applica- 
tion. Is  not  tbe  color  conflict  tending 
to  create  an  even  more  tremendous 
imlty  than  that  of  tbe  Indian  pec^les? 
Does  not  the  prevention  of  Asiatic  set- 
tlement In  the  otber  continents  tend  to 
bring  about  wbat  no  otber  factor  now 
conceivable  could  compass — tbe  soll- 
daritj  of  Asia  as  a  whole?  Hlttaerio 
there  has  been  one  Immense  objection 
to  the  late  Oharles  Pearson's  peaslmls- 
tlc  speculations:  that  the  colored  races 
were  Incapable  of  combining.  Tbe  au- 
thor of  Xaiional  lAfe  and  Charocler. 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  chances  of  Cblna 
becoming  a  great  military  State.  To 
discuss  that  question  here  Is  not  pos- 
sible. But  several  marginal  notes  may 
be  made.  Nations  do  not  seem  to 
change  their  temperament.  Japan  la 
now  exactly  what  she  has  been  In  na- 
ture for  two  thousand  years,  only  dif- 
ferently equipped.  Tbe  Chinese  have 
given  no  Indication  of  possessing  a 
great  warlike  instinct,  which  Is.  of 
course,  not  to  sny  that  they  might  not 
organize  Invincible  resources  for  de- 
fence. But  for  tbe  purposes  of  mili- 
tary aggression  there  Is  a  strict  limit 
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btipplly  to  the  masseD  of  men  that  can 
be  mobilized;  and  it  Is  sheer  abenrdlty 
to  suppose  that  a  reawakened  China 
could  put  Indefinite  milllone  slmultane- 
ouslj-  in  the  tleld,  or  could  transport 
ttiem  and  equip  them  and  manipulate 
them  Btrateglcally.  .The  question  of 
financial  resources  mlgtit  I>e  more  seri- 
ous in  Its  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  the  yellow  races  are  likely  to 
launch  overwhelming  nayles.  Were 
China  under  an  efficient  despotism, 
and  were  Its  resources  developed  even 
to  a  small  part  of  their  possibilities,  Ite 
taxable  capacity  would  no  doubt  be  stu- 
pendous. But  It  Is  enough  to  say  that 
If  such  a  danger  materlallEed,  a  univer- 
sal white  coalition  would  command 
larger  numbers,  greater  ability  of  ever; 
kind,  more  sustained  intellectual  en- 
ergy, more  financial  resources,  and 
vaster  armaments. 

Look  at  It  as  we  will,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  decide  that  unless  the  white 
democracies  cease  to  breed,  and  forget 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  armed  State 
Is  still  the  fundamental  condition  of  all 
political  security  and  progress,  white 
civilization  cannot  be  destroyed  In  the 
countries  where  its  greatest  societies 
have  been  created.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope ami  Xorth  America,  at  the  very 
leiist  iifTordlng  permanent  room  for  a 
thousuutl  millions  of  men.  white  civili- 
zation will  aurvlve  and  triumph  as  long 
ns  the  moral  fibre  of  men  of  European 
race  remains  uurelaxed.  Nothing,  of 
course,  can  save  any  society  from  the 
consecjueuces  of  self-decay.  But  If  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  were  ever  con- 
quered by  the  flat-footed  Mongollaa,  as 
nightmare  visions  have  aug^ested,  that 
could  be  only  a  result  of  white  suicide. 
It  never  could  be  tbe  independent  re- 
sult of  the  Asiatic  awakening.  Nay, 
more.  For  generations  yet  the  white 
racp.  by  combining  In  emergency,  can 
hold  the  sea  and  can  hold.  If  all  Aryan 
civilization  should  ever  appear  to  be 
In  peril,  all   the  continents  in  which 


they  now  claim  to  monopolize  domln- 

Bat  this  question  will  not  rest.  The 
mlIll<HiB  of  Asia,  already  forming  half 
the  population  of  the  earth,  and  grow- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  the 
whites,  will  continue  to  claim,  and  will 
in  the  end  eecure,  as  has  Justly  been 
said,  either  equality  In  the  white  sphere 
or  m<mopoly  In  their  own.  If  brown  and 
yellow  men  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
four  continents  either  occupied  or  con- 
trolled by  tbe  white  peoples,  then  white 
enterprise  and  rule  will  be  driven  In 
the  long  run  from  the  yellow  continent. 
There  would  be  Inevitable  Justice  in 
that  consummation.  First  of  all.  an 
economic  grievance  would  provoke  eco- 
nomic retaliation  of  a  more  and  more 
systematic  kind.  Tbe  sentiment  ot 
sKodeaki  would  spread  to  China  with 
the  fixed  purpose  of  punishing  tbe 
white  races  by  excluding  their  goods 
from  all  Asiatic  markets.  Whether 
high  tariffs  were  thrown  ronnd  those 
markets  or  not,  their  industrial  develop- 
ment might  lead  to  an  Increase  of  popn- 
lation,  of  financial  power,  and  of  offen- 
sive strength  at  sea  far  greater  than 
the  utmost  pOBBlbllltles  hitherto  consid- 
ered In  these  speculations.  Consider 
the  astonishing  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  or  Germany  since 
these  countries  came  to  rest  largely 
upon  an  industrial  basis.  Then  remem- 
ber that  nearly  all  Asia  Is  etlll  upon  a 
purely  agricultural  basis,  yet  even  now 
contains  eight  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Let  the  sense  of  ttie  common 
grievance  rise  steadily  and  dominate; 
let  it  be  asserted  that  there  shall  be 
white  men's  countries  In  every  other 
Continent,  but  that  brown  men  and  yel- 
low men,  no  matter  how  much  they  In- 
crease or  how  far  they  progress,  shall 
never  have  any  countries  but  their  own; 
let  the  conception  of  A.aia  contra  tnMn- 
dum  gradually  arouse  all  Its  races  for  m 
colossal  crusade;  let  Japan  be  Invoked 
by  China  as  a  leader  and  by  India  as  a 
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liberator;  and  let  the  black  races  feel  BtrongeBt  dreams  ot  ttie  eclipse  and  ex- 

that  the  white  man  Is  like  to  be  awept  tlnctlon  of  Western  clTlllzatlon  might 

back   nt   last;   and   then   indeed   the  come  true, 
Th*  Foransbtir  bmi«w.  Tiotor. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  KING. 

Beinu  an  Aocoumt  of  thb  Visit  of  thb  Fbknob  Mission  to  the  Sdi.tan  of 
MOBOOOO  AT  THE  Saobbd  City  of  Rabat;  tooetheb  with  am 

IHTBBTIEW    WITH    HiS  MAJBSTT. 

"Tblnh,  In  Udi  bktter'd  Ckra*uiMi«l 

Whose  Doorwafi  are  Blteniate  Sight  and  Day, 
How  BDlUn  after  anlUn  with  bla  Pomp 
Abode  bla  Hoar  or  two,  and  went  hla  wbj." 


Od  the  afternoon  of  October  0  a  gi^at 
warship  steamed  slowly  down  the  const 
of  Morocco,  and  near  sunset  cost  her 
anchor  off  the  sacred  city  of  Uabat. 
Hardly  had  the  chain  ceased  to  rattle 
ere  a  little  twelve-pounder  roared  forth 
a  salute  from  the  upper  deck;  a  com- 
panion ou  the  i>ort  aide  followed  suit, 
and  twenty-one  times  they  spoke  to  the 
sacred  city.  Then  the  warship  waited 
for  the  town's  welcome,  which  was  so 
delayed  that  It  was  thought  she  was 
forgotten. 

"Where  ore  your  international  man- 
ners?" the  sailors  asked.  Then  from 
the  old  fort,  perched  high  on  a  rocky 
point  overlooking  the  sea,  at  the  mouth 
ol  the  river  Bouregreg.  a  great  cloud 
of  pure  wblte  smoke  arose,  and  half  a 
minute  later  the  roat  of  the  old  smooth- 
iKire,  doubly  charged  with  black  [ww- 
der,  was  borne  to  the  warship.  At 
irregular  Intervals  the  cannon  of  Rabat 
i«plled  eleven  times  to  the  greeting  of 
the  French  admiral;  then  there  was  a 
brief  pause  before  tlie  cannon  of  Sail, 


prescribed  In  the  code  of  International 
etiquette,  and  they  thought  the  farce 
was  at  an  end,  when  from  ^all  there 
came  a  final  report — a  giant  among  pig- 
mies in  Intensity  of  sound  and  In  vol- 
ume of  smoke.  It  startled  the  war- 
ship.— departures  from  prescribed  eti- 
quette always  do  startle  the  agents  of 
clvlltzatlon,  and  a  laugh  ran  round  the 
crowded  decks. 

"They've  Qred  one  too  many — they 
can't  connt,"  said  a  Junior  officer  lu  a 
tone  of  Blight  contempt. 

But  to  mere  onlookers  at  this  display 
of  International  manners,  that  twenty- 
second  shot  possessed  a  significance  of 
Its  own,  for  the  report  seemed  like 
the  last  remonstrance  of  barbarlitm 
against  the  coming  of  an  unwelcome 
civilization.  What  were  the  thoughts 
of  the  Arab  gunner  as  he  rammed  that 
final  charge  home?  Did  a  voice  whis- 
per to  him  that  he  was  tibout  to  sound 
the  dealb-knell  of  Moroccan  Independ- 
ence? The  faithful  gunner  of  Sail 
knew  well— for  does  not  his  pay  only 


which  stands  as  sentinel  to  the  other     reach  blm  at  Irregular  Intervale  In  a 


side  of  the  river,  took  up  the  toll  of 
greeting  the  stranger.  Compared  to 
the  crisp  half-charge  bark  of  the 
twelve-pounders  there  was  something 
unnatural,  a  little  mystic  and  sad.  In 
the  tremendous  roar  from  those  old- 
fashioned  guns  BO  potent  a  century  ago. 
The   sailors   counted    the   shots    until 


delMsed  coinage? — that  his  master  was 
in  neeil  of  money,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  Invited  the  warship  to  Rabat. 
He  needed  gold,  coined  by  the  infidel, 
to  support  his  tottering  throne  threst- 
ened  by  bis  own  subjects.  This  is 
always  a  last  reaouree  of  a  doomed 
minor  monarchy — the  Inst  artifice  of  a 


twenty-one  bad  been  fired,  the  uumber     feeble  king  supported  by  feebler  mlnli 
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ters;  for,  like  atryclinlue  irtalch  keeps 
the  beart  of  tbe  sufferer  beatlag  long 
enongb  for  blm  to  settle  hts  eartbl^ 
ttffalra,  tbe  borrowed  gold  of  civiliza- 
tion supports  the  decaflng  dynasties  of 
seml-bBrbarlsm  until  the  time  arrives 
for  seizure  and  control. 

The  roar  of  tbe  guns  brought  tbe 
people  from  tbeir  homes  and  the  war- 
riors from  tbelr  camp  to  foregather  on 
tbe  hills,  which,  rising  straight  up  from 
tbe  water,  oppose  a  rocky  rampart  to 
tbe  Intruder,  and  from  there  to  gaze  In 
wonder  and  admiration  on  the  war- 
ship. Her  crew  leaning  over  the  rails  In 
Idle  curiosity  saw  before  them  a  scene 
of  surpassing  barbaric  splendor.  The; 
gazed  on'  Sail,  its  thick  wall  dotted 
with  camion,  wblch  glowered  from  em- 
brasures centuries  old,  on  Its  white  Oat- 
topped  houses  and  tall  minarets,  the 
whole  sullen  and  aloof,  separated  from 
more  tolerant  Rabat  by  tbe  angry  bar 
at  the  river's  mouth.  ■  For  centuries 
Sail  baa  remained  the  same,  an  enemy 
of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  still 
the  most  fanatical  town  In  Morocco. 
Just  aa  Robinson  Crusoe  found  It  when 
held  there  a  prisoner  for  two  years 
by  the  two  Barbary  pirates,  before 
setting  out  on  his  historic  voyage.  Tbe 
Atlantic  rollers  breaking  In  cascades  of 
spray  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  mark 
the  bar;  then  comes  Rabat  standing  as 
Its  sentinel,  a  Jumble  of  rock  forts  and 
houses,  nature  and  uiun's  work  difficult 
to  dlstlaguisb.  The  hills  which  front 
tbe  ocean  are  thickly  dotted  with  tbe 
tombs  of  former  generations  of  the 
fnlthful.  Beneath  the  soli  lie  those 
who  laughed  at  the  Infidel  and  bade 
Ulm  defiance  from  the  walls  of  tbe  sa- 
cred city;  men  who  were  accustomed 
to  charge  their  cannon  with  shot,  not 
to  salute  strangers  aa  welcome  guests. 
The  tombs  remain,  but  tbe  spirit  of 
the  heroic  age  lias  Bed,  tbe  Bow  of  Al- 
lah Is  unstrung,  and  the  faithful  wan- 
der unashamed  amidst  the  scenes  of 
their  former  glory.      The  hills  beyond 
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are  spread  with  white  tents  clttsterlng 
Euuud  a  ^eut  striped  one,  tiie  home  uf 
the  Sultan  when  on  tbe  march.  Be- 
yond, and  towering  over  all,  stands  tbe 
Hassan  tower,  emblem  of  a  great  Sul- 
tan who  did  rule,  crumbling  with  neg- 
lect but  still  upright  amidst  the  gen- 
eral decay  of  mind  and  matter.  Among 
the  tents,  bouses,  and  tombs  the  Sul- 
tan's warriors  wandered  and  wondered 
what  tbe  presence  of  the  great  warship 
could  mean.  i 

But  after  a  cursory  glance  at  objects 
of  interest,  the  eyea  of  all  Involuntarily 
turned  towards  the  line  of  white  foam 
which  divides  Sail  from  Rabat.  The 
bar  Is  symbolical  of  Morocco's  rocky 
coast.  The  only  question  ever  asked 
by  the  traveller  about  the  sacred  city 
is,  "Will  it  be  possible  to  land?  Can 
the  l>ar  be  crossed?"  Wben  the  an- 
tumn  gales  set  In,  the  Atlantic  rollers 
breaking  over  tbe  slit  at  tbe  river's 
month  render  it  impossible  to  lend,  and 
the  bar  has  been  closed  for  three 
months  at  a  stretch.  This  is  why  Mo- 
rocco, within  three  hours'  easy  steam- 
ing from  Europe,  has  remained  In  a 
state  of  medieval  barbariiam:  there  are 
no  harbors,  and  consequently  little  com- 
merce. From  Tangier  to  Mogador 
there  is  no  sheltered  ajictaorage. — noth- 
ing for  the  merchant-vessel  save  the 
open  roadstead  and  the  threatening  lee  | 

shore;  there  are  no  quays — all  merchan- 
dise must  be  landed  In  barges,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  even  this  slow  and  pre- 
carious process  has  to  be  abandoned. 
Xow,  as  civilization  only  follows  the 
merchant,  who  so  fat  has  found  little 
to  tempt  him,  Morocco  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  for  no  country  ever  under- 
takes tbe  moral  and  material  salvation 
of  another  purely  for  the  love  of  do- 
ing a  good  action.  Thus  tbe  Moors 
have  been  able  to  lead  tbe  life  for 
which  they  are  best  suited  by  their 
temperament  and  surroundings.  Dy- 
nasty has  succeeded  dynasty:  there 
have   always    been   pretenders,   rivals. 
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rebels,  luternei;liie  warfare,  oppreBslon, 
brutalllr.  elavery,  and  the  tbousaad 
Dtber  tyrannies  wblch  tbe  Oriental,  In 
tbe  eyea  of  the  European  pbilanthro- 
plst  (after  tbe  merchant  baa  UiBtalled 
blmaelf).  Is  suffered  to  groan  under. 

Vet  tbiB  strange  medlej  of  tribes, 
constantly  flgbtlng  amongst  tbe m selves, 
setting  up  rival  chiefs,  refusing  to  pay 
taxea,  and  acknowledging  no  master, 
Is  held  together  by  the  most  durable  of 
all  bonds — a  common  faith.  Hatred  of 
the  lufldel  la  still  iwramount  In  the 
breasts  of  the  faithful,  and  it  Is  the 
only  national  cry  left  to  the  Mahome- 
tan. The  failure  to  realize  this,  and 
to  utilize  the  immense  power  which  Ilea 
twhlnd  such  vehement  renatlclsm,  has 
cost  Abdul  Aaiz  the  respect  of  his  peo- 
ple,— it  may  coot  lilm  ^s  tlirone,  and 
eventually  Morocco  her  Independence. 
The  occupation  of  Casa  Blanca  by  the 
French  was  the  last  opportunity  to 
bring  all  the  discordant  elements  Into 
line.  The  great  man  would  have 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  na- 
tion and  declared  a  Holy  War  on  tbe 
Infidel.  All  the  petty  bickerings,  Jeal- 
ouales.  and  Internecine  strife  would 
have  vaulstied  before  tbe  Prophet's 
own  call  to  arms. 

But  Abdul  AalB  has  missed  his  flood- 
tide,  if  Indeed  Nature  has  endowed  him 
witli  the  qualities  necessary  to  steer 
the  barque  of  State  through  the 
troubled  waters  of  an  International 
struggle,  with  a  crew  mutinous  and  dis- 
contented. His  eyes  liave  iioeu  fixed 
on  blB  present  necessities,  not  on  tbe 
future:  he  required  gold  for  himself, 
his  harem,  and  to  satisfy  the  greed  of 
his  viziers;  gold  to  buy  motor-cars, 
photographs,  pbonograptis,  eewlng-ma- 
cblnee,  dolls,  toys,  and  other  trumperies 
of  civilization,  wliicb  seduce  the  de- 
generate Oriental.  The  state  of  his 
country  mattered  not,  as  long  as  tbe  In- 
lldel  could  provide  tbe  gold. 

On  the  day  of  her  airlval  the  war- 
ship could  not  land  ber  envoys,  as  the 
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sea  was  rough,  and  the  line  of  foam 
across  the  bar  laughed  back  defiance. 
It  was  Nature's  last  warning  to  bar- 
barism; the  waves  breaking  over  the 
bar  seemed  to  whisper  of  tbe  evils  to 
come,  once  tbe  infidel  was  allowed  to 
laud.  But  the  faithful  looked  on  lu 
apathy,  thinking  the  day  to  be  written 
In  the  unchangeable  Book  of  Fate.  The 
breakers  having  done  their  duty, 
calmed  down,  and  the  Mission  of  civili- 
zation was  able  to  land.  A  great  surf 
barge,  manned  by  twenty-four  of  tbe 
sturdiest  children  of  the  Prophet,  put 
out  from  shore,  eagerly  watched  by 
thousands  on  land  and  sea.  After  u 
prolonged  struggle  with  the  subsiding 
breakers — still  muttering  an  angry  dis- 
approval— the  barge  passed  tbe  surf, 
and  was  towed  to  the  warship  by  a 
steam-pinnace.  The  chief  of  the  Mis- 
sion, arrayed  In  a  dress-suit,  embarked, 
attended  by  a  brilliant  crowd  of  naval 
and  military  ofHcers.  They  de- 
scended Into  the  l>arge  with  tbe  dignity 
beflttlng  tlielr  rank  and  their  mlealon, 
but  oh!  In  what  a  state  of  misery  they 
landed.  The  Atlantic  rollers  are  very 
democratic,  and  where  they  break  over 
the  l>ar  at  Itabat  there  Is  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  Socialism  In  their  conduct. 
The  proud  and  tlie  bumble,  mlulsters 
and  clerks,  generals  and  privates,  are 
alike  tumbled  into  a  discordant,  un- 
happy sea-sick  mass,  all  made  equal 
for  one  short  hour  by  a  common  mis- 
ery. Nature's  only  Socialist.  The  Ma- 
hometan crew  took  their  precious  bur- 
den through  the  surf,  ringing  loud 
praises  to  Allati,  and  calling  upon  him 
])lalntlvely  for  protection  whenever  a 
great  wave  threatened  to  overwhelm 
them.  Better,  porhaps.  for  their  mon- 
arch and  for  the  Independence  of  Mo- 
rocco had  the  Prophet  overturned  the 
barge  and  buried  all  In  tbe  angry  wa- 
ters; but  It  waa  written  In  tbe  Book  of 
Kate  that  tbe  Mlaalon  was  to  land,  and 
that  tbe  Independence  of  Morocco  Is  to 
gradually  puss  away. 
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The  troe  character  of  a  mouarch  Ib 
never  koowu  until  he  fluds  blmself  fuce 
to  face  with  difficulties.  As  a  rule,  the 
king  le  OQlf  seen  od  daye  of  proceeslone 
and  great  Bolemnlties,  In  a  line  uQltorni, 
attended  by  faithful  guards,  and 
cheered  by  bis  loyal  subjects.  The  trials 
and  mlafortunes,  like  tbe  power  of  a 
constitutional  monarch,  are  strictly  lim- 
ited; his  duties  are  carefully  deflned; 
over  the  Bnances  oF  his  State  he  has 
no  control,  and  consequently  no  anx- 
iety, while  his  own  are  carefully  regu- 
lated and  are  generally  sufficient  for  his 
needs.  Hla  sole  power  lies  In  bis  iier- 
sonal  Influence  and  in  that  mysterious 
pulling  of  tbe  atrlngs  behind  the  scenes. 
But  how  different  le  the  lot  of  the  ab- 
solute monarch,  for  he  bears  on  his 
Bhoulders  not  only  bis  private  troubles 
but  also  the  cares  o(  State.  Tbe  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  lies  with 
him,  and  all  the  praise  or  all  the  blame 
Is  bis.  Surely  no  absolute  monarch 
ever  found  blmself  in  a  more  difficult 
or  miserable  position  than  Abdul  Aziz, 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  whose  dominions 
stretch  from  the  Atlas  to  Algeria,  from 
tbe  Sahara  to  the  Atlantic,  and  who  Is 
supposed  to  hold  tbe  sceptre  over  eight 
millions  of  the  faithful!  In  reality  his 
authority  extends  in  a  very  uncertain 
luanuer  to  about  half  a  mile  beyond  tbe 
particular  place  in  wblcb  be  happens  to 
be.  On  his  Journey  from  Fez  his  do- 
minions stretched  In  a  small  circle 
round  the  great  tent  In  which  be  slept: 
while  the  outskirts  of  his  camp  w^e 
nightly  plundered  by  his  loyal  subjects 
who  dwell  beside  the  road.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Ilabat  he  finds  himself  the  nomi- 
nal ruler  over  a  small,  white,  flat-roofed 
palace,  and  half  a  mile  of  greeu  turf, 
ou  which  are  pitched  the  tents  of  bis 
few  remaining  soldiers.  The  tribes- 
men, wbo  formed  tbe  irregular  mounted 
escort  which  accomimnled  him  from 
Fes,  have  long  since  departed  to  their 
homes,  while  many  have  sold  their 
rifles  to  tbe  discontented  Chaoula  tribes 
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in  order  to  buy  bread.  The  lonely 
monarch  at  Bubat  surely  presents  ii 
pathetic  figure,  which  must  command 
the  sympathies,  and  deserves  the  seri- 
ous study,  of  Ills  fellow-kings  in  this 
democratic  age.  Bom  in  tiie  purple, 
but  with  II  character  totally  unfitted  to 
tiold  the  sceptre  of  royalty  in  a  country 
wberct  Intellect  Is  ever  secondary  to 
brute  force.  Abdul  Aziz  finds  blmself 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  In  tbe  fol- 
lowing unfortunate  position.  Six  thou- 
sand iutidels  ure  entrenched  wltbln 
forty  miles  of  his  sacred  capital;  their 
warships  He  anchored  with  their  guns 
trained  on  his  sea-board  towus;  in  the 
south,  a  rival  monarch — his  own  hulf- 
brother—lias  set  himself  up,  and  threat- 
ens to  march  on  Fez  or  to  attack  biui 
at  Babat;  in  the  north  is  a  pretender, 
long  quiet,  but  now  seizing  the  moment 
of  general  unrest  to  assert  bis  claims: 
his  trusty  adviser  Is  held  a  prisoner  by 
Balsull.  wbo  practises  open  brigandage 
and  extortion;  his  exchequer  is  empty; 
bis  State  Jewels  are  on  their  way  to 
Europe  to  be  pawued;  his  few  remain- 
ing warriors  are  ready  to  desert  tbe 
moment  they  can  Bud  a  master  wbo  will 
pay  tticin  more  than  two  days  out  of 
seven;  and  ut  his  side  is  an  unwelcome 
Uepubllcau,  his  pockets  bulging  with 
tbe  Act  of  Aigeclras.  Surely  this  talc 
of  misfortune  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
most  ludomltable  spirit. 

To  the  Occidental  the  reputed  autl- 
dott<  to  sorrow  and  misfortune  Is  phi- 
losophy, but  how  often  Is  tbe  remedy 
capable  of  cuHng,  and  bow  often  does 
it  drive  reflection  away?  There  are 
few  wbo  can  so  elevate  their  minds 
above  their  material  surroundings  as  to 
regard  with  perfect  equanimity  and  In- 
dlOTerence  the  changes  of  fortune  and 
prosperity.  Now,  as  pbllosopby  is  the 
Occidental  panacea  In  misfortune,  so 
also  is  an  implicit  belief  In  predestina- 
tion tho  Oriental  antidote.  In  the  >e- 
lectlou  of  predestination  as  bis  chief 
article  of  fnlth.  what  consummate  wis- 
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dam  and  fotealght  tbe  Pruptiet  dU- 
ptiiyed,  for  who  would  change  the  com- 
fort of  that  pernlclouB  doctrine  for  all 
the  solace  of  philosophy  aud  the  aplrlt- 
uul  calm  of  tUe  higher  morality  of  Eu- 
rope? But  predestination  contains  the 
futiil  geruiB  of  eoervatlon  and  decay, 
for  It  is  a  doctrine  of  laiaies-faire,  indif- 
ference, and  alotU.  As  the  conceptlou 
of  Mahometanlsui,  It  was  the  moat  uae- 
ful  weapon  in  the  Prophet's  armory, 
for  It  could  he  used  to  explain  his  falt- 
urea  and  to  satisfy  the  incredulity  of 
his  followers  when  things  went  wrong. 
When  all  went  well,  but  little  was 
beard  of  It  Its  baneful  effects  on 
Inter  generations  of  tbe  fultbful  were 
not  apparent  wben  tbe  Arabs  were 
struggling  to  eatabllsb  their  dominion 
over  tbe  decayhig  Roman  Empire,  and 
swept  forward  1b  an  Irresistible  dood 
of  fanaticism.  While  success  hov- 
ered over  the  Crescent,  there  was  little 
Inducement  to  flaunt  this  Umltatlou  of 
human  prowess  before  the  world;  and 
tbe  successive  Mahometan  conquerors 
it'ere  quite  content  to  take  tbe  credit  of 
their  unexampled  victory  and  spolia- 
tion. But  the  doctrine  became  fatal 
after  tbe  early  energy  of  Islam  bad 
s|ient  Itself,  aud  tbe  descendants  of  tbe 
conquerors  began  to  enjoy  tbe  ordinary 
life  of  settled  communities.  Tbe  vital- 
ity of  tlie  Mahometan  world  Is  very 
low  at  the  present  day:  aud  while 
Christian  nations  are  progressing  In  all 
branches  of  human  endeavor,  Mahume- 
tnu  countries  are  standing  still  or  re- 
lapsing Into  greater  darkness.  How 
i-uu  tbls  decay  be  explained?  It  Is  not 
mental  or  physical,  for  tbe  life  of  tbe 
Arab  Is  far  more  conducive  to  health 
and  vitality  than  that  of  tbe  average 
Cbristian.  Surely  tbe  real  cause  Is  the 
fatal  lassitude  engendered  by  an  un- 
changing belief  In  an  ordained  future. 
The  old  age  of  nations  is  rarely  dlgni- 
Hed.  but  Mahomet  found  a  certain 
method  of  making  tbe  declining  years 
of    Mahometan    monarchies    tolerable. 
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The  evils  predestination  Inflicts  on  com- 
munities, and  the  comfort  it  brings  to 
the  Individual  mind  and  conscience. 
are  clearly  visible  In  the  pres^it  state 
of  Morocco.  What  Occtdenal  mon- 
arch could  bear  such  a  burden  of  ca- 
lamity on  bis  shoulders  as  Is  t>ome  by 
AUIul  Aziz?  Tbe  unhappy  state  of 
his  country,  tbe  miseries  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  precarious  condition  of 
his  owu  affairs,  would  surely  over- 
whelm a  Christian  king.  How  bis 
conscience  would  reproach  bim!  If  an 
iibaolute  monarch,  he  would  blame  him- 
self for  the  misfortunes  lie  has  brought 
on  the  State;  If  a  limited  monarch,  he 
would  deplore  his  Inability  to  intervene. 
Itlchard  11..  when  he  found  his  throne 
gradually  slipping  from  his  feeble 
hands,  derived  a  little  ray  of  comfort 
by  reflecting  on  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

Not  all  tbe  water  In  tbe  rough-rude  sea 
Can  wash  tbe  balm  from  an  anointed 
king! 

he  exclaims.  Now  the  position  of  Ab- 
dul Aziz  Is  every  wblt  as  bad  as  that 
of  Richard  II.;  but  whereas  the  latter's 
cup  of  sorrow  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
the  former  Is  perfectly  happy,  and  even 
regards  the  future  with  equanimity. 
He  also  says — 

Not  all  tbe  water  in  tbe  rough-rude  sea 
Can  wash  tbe  balm  from  an  anointed 
klngl 

Itut  he  adds  tbe  important  proviso,  "un- 
less it  is  otherwise  written  In  the  Book 
of  Fate — a  matter  In  which  I  am  In  no 
wise  concerned."  This  adds  enor- 
mously to  bis  comfort,  for  It  soothes 
bis  conscience,  and  marks  tbe  essential 
difference  between  the  agony  of  a  Itlch- 
ard II.  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  an 
Abdul  Aziz. 

But  tbls  fatal  doctrine,  although  in 
the  darkest  hour  it  may  drive  away  tlie 
pangs  of  reflection  aud  bring  comfort 
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and  a  spirit  of  reslgnaU<m  to  the  mon- 
arch's mind,  Is  fatal  to  tbe  interests  of 
bis  Bubjecta  and  to  tbe  Independence  of 
hiB  country.  For  as  It  brings  relief 
to  a  reflective  mind,  and  silences  tbe 
reproacbes  of  conscience,,  so  also  doea 
It  banish  thoughts  of  action, — for  what 
matter  can  be  altered  by  action  unless. 
Indeed,  tbe  effort  Itself  Is  regarded  aa 
predestined  In  tbe  Book  of  Fate? — an 
unlikely  contingency  when  dealing  witb 
a  man  of  weak  physique  and  iodolent 
habits,  bom,  nourished,  and  trained  In 
tbe  softening  atmosphere  of  tbe  barem. 
But  what  a  beaatlful  serenity  this 
doctrine  of  an  ordained  future  casts 
over  Eastern  communities.  Tbe  steady 
unchanging  flow  down  the  tide  of  time 
towards  a  settled  end,  which  no  hnman 
action  can  direct  or  altM,  tbe  apathy 
of  the  people  to  the  gravest  events  and 
ctaangeB,  tbe  patience  of  tbe  Oriental, 
the  absence  of  hurry,  and  the  feeling 
ttiat  all  tbe  present  and  all  eternity  Is 
yours,  spring  from  the  same  fatal 
source,  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  to  be 
near,  but  poisonous  to  tbe  vitality  of 
the  Individual  and  to  tbe  progress  of 
peoples.  There  are  no  nerves  In  the 
East, — none  of  the  stress,  the  competi- 
tion, and  tbe  restleBsness  of  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  or  of  tbe  New  World, 
simply  because  nerves,  rush,  and  rest- 
lessness are  Incompatible  with  predesti- 
nation. 

The  actual  participants  In  world 
events  enjoy—except  at  rare  Intervals 
— little  of  the  concentrated  Interest  and 
excitement  experienced  by  those  who 
read  about  them  from  a  distance.  The 
crowded  columns  of  a  newspaper  con- 
tain the  essence  of  all  that  Is  not  ordi- 
nary In  the  lives  of  Individuals  and  In 
the  progress  of  nations,  served  up  In 
a  form  calculated  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  sensation  lover.  But  to  those  on 
tbe  spot,  departures  from  the  normal 
are  so  Intermingled  with  the  normal 
that  their  relative  Importance  In  his- 
tory, and  their  far-reaching  effects,  are 
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often  lost.  To  the  spectator  there  is  lit- 
tle distinction  between  a  royal  proces- 
sion and  a  revolution.  NegoUatlons, 
secret  Intrigues,  and  ministerial  confer- 
ences, which  make  or  alter  tbe  desti- 
nies of  nations,  are  carried  on  behind 
closed  doors  unnoticed  by,  and  of  small 
Interest  to,  tbe  majority  of  mankind. 
Thus,  In  spite  of  the  unhappy  state  of 
Morocco,  there  was  little  which  canght 
the  eye  at  Rabat  to  bring  home  tbe 
full  gravity  of  the  crisis  throngh  which 
the  country  was  passing.  The  life  Of 
tbe  people  flowed  on  Just  as  It  had  done 
for  centuries;  and  being  an  Oriental 
crowd,  there  were  not  even  tbose  evi- 
dences of  unrest  which  would  t>e  ap- 
parent under  similar  circumstances  in. 
a  Western  community,  in  reality, 
how  little  Is  the  life  of  the  masses  af- 
fected by  any  of  tbe  changes  which 
go  to  make  history!  It  is  only  tbe 
small  minority  of  the  governing  class, 
tbe  party-man  and  tbe  place-man,  who 
experience  to  the  full  the  trials,  pas- 
sions, and  tricks  of  fortune  which 
spring  from  changes  Id  ministries  or 
the  Buhstltntlon  of  one  form  of  ^vem- 
mcnt  for  another.  If  their  religion  Is 
not  Interfered  with,  and  as  long  aa 
their  materia)  condition  remains  the 
same.  It  matters  but  little  to  the  ma- 
jority who  guides  tbe  helm  of  State. 
This  Is  all  tbe  more  true  In  a  purely 
agricultural  country  like  Morocco, 
where  all  are  supported  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  fmltfulness  of  which 
is  Independent  of  the  actions  of  ratals- 
tries,  the  Intrigues  of  tbe  palace,  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  viziers,  and  the  relations 
between  the  head  of  the  State  and  For- 
eign Powers, 

Apathy  reigned  In  Rfibat  after  the 
flrst  novelty  of  the  French  Mission  had 
worn  off.  The  ancient  walled  town, 
whose  prosperity  waned  when  science. 
In  the  guise  of  steam-boats,  put  an  end 
to  successful  piracy,  only  wakes  ap 
from  her  lethargy  when  her  monarch 
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pays  one  of  bis  laCrequent  vielta.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  accoanHialed  by  a 
great  Mehalla  to  guard  bla  sacred  per- 
son, and,  what  was  of  more  Importance 
to  the  cltlzena  of  Rabat,  that  Mehalla 
was  beiDK  paid  at  the  princely  rate  (for 
Morocco)  of  two  days  for  aeven.  All 
tbls  money  found  Its  way  Into  the  little 
booths  wtilch  serve  as  shops,  where  the 
Jew,  the  effete  town  Uoor,  the  brolcen- 
down  Bnnqtean,  and  negroes  of  all 
shades,  sit  side  by  side.  No  article  Is 
too  humble  for  the  retailer,  and  the 
poorest  can  buy  according  to  his  means. 
Thus  there  are  hawkers  In  the  streets 
who  sell  you  sis  matches  at  a  time,  in 
case  yon  cannot  afford  an  entire  box. 
What  a  study  In  types  and  chsracters 
the  streets  of  Rabat  afford  as  the  Sul- 
tan's warriors,  some  mounted,  some  on 
foot,  but  each  man  carrying  his  rifle — 
for  no  man  dare  leave  this,  the  most 
cherished  of  all  possessions  la  Morocco, 
tor  a  moment,  lest  his  neighbor  steal 
It, — hurry  from  one  little  store  to  an- 
other, a  prey  to  the  avarice  and  cupid- 
ity of  the  Jew,  the  town  Moor,  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  the  negro.  Through  the 
crowded  streets  sad-faced  camels,  look- 
ing as  if  they  bore  on  their  shoulders 
the  accumulated  sins  of  ages;  mules 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  country; 
water-carriers  with  their  goat-skins 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  and  tink- 
ling their  little  bells, — force  thelt  way; 
while  a  babel  of  strange  tongues,  dis- 
cordant shouts,  and  the  uuceasli^  pray- 
ers to  Allah,  add  a  fitting  atmosphere 
to  the  scene.  The  houses  of  the  many 
consuls,  of  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion, and  of  the  principal  Celds  are 
guarded  by  little  groaps  of  soldiers, 
each  man  carrying  a  rifle  with  the  bay- 
onet flxed.  They  cannot  be  trusted 
with  cartridges,  either  selling  them  to 
the  flrst  bidder  or  using  them  against 
those  with  whom  they  have  been  un- 
able to  make  a  satisfactory  bargain.  A 
riot  ensues,  a  precious  European  Is 
hurt:  then  come  more  fleets,  more  sol- 


diers, and  more  gentlemen  in  dress- 
suits,  with  presentation  diamond  rings 
m  one  baud  and  limitations  of  lltwr^ 
in  the  other.  The  soldiers  are  typical  of 
everything  In  Morocco, — chaotic,  hu- 
morous, incondite;  and  they  show  the 
evils  and  the  comic  side  of  Europe's 
meddling.  Formerly  there  were  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  Instructors  at 
Fez,  but  each  In  tnm  realised  the  ut- 
ter futility  of  attempting  to  create  an 
army  under  the  existing  r^i]>l«ie.  The 
result  has  been  a  strange  one:  there  are 
soldiers  who  march  like  Bngllsh 
Guardsmen,  and  who  wear  a  uniform 
not  dissimilar;  there  are  others  trained 
to  the  stiff  German  goose-step,  who 
sport  a  green  aniform  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Kaiser's  troops;  and  yet  oth- 
ers drilled  by  the  Frencb,  also  wearing 
a  distinctive  dress.  The  discipline  and 
drill  have  loitg  since  been  foi^tten; 
only  tattered  uniforms,  an  upright  car- 
riage, a  more  regular  step,  and  the 
Kllght  swagger  peculiar  to  all,  whether 
Christians,  Mahometans,  or  Heathens, 
who  have  once  worn  a  uniform,  re- 
main as  a  memorial  of  the  instructors' 
wasted  efForts.  The  Moorish  army  re- 
sembles some  stage  troupe  undergoing 
its  flrst  dress  rehearsal,  when  the  su- 
pers are  neither  accustomed  to  their  kit 
nor  at  home  with  their  surroundings. 

Yet  this  strange  medley  of  races  and 
tribes  remains  true  to  the  commands 
of  the  Prophet,  and  for  a  month  each 
year  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  touches  no 
food  and  drink  between  the  hours  of 
sunrise  and  sunset.  What  a  trial  of 
endurance  this  la  for  even  the  strong- 
est constitution,  accustomed  to  its  three 
recognised  and  numerous  supplemeii- 
tary  meals  a-day!  The  month  of 
Ramadan  runs  the  circle  of  the  year, 
and  the  (»deal  is  therefore  more  ex- 
hausting In  the  summer  than  In  the 
winter,  for  It  means  olwtlnence  from 
water  throughout  the  hottest  hours 
of  the  day.      What  other  prophet  con 
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rely  on  the  faithful  obBervance  of  sucb 
ac  exacting  faltli?  Tbla  prolonged 
faet  Is  bad  for  tbe  bealth  and  spirits, 
find  towards  tbe  end  of  Ramadan  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  Irritable  to  a 
degree;  servants  are  bo  reduced  that 
they  can  hardly  Btmggle  through  their 
duties;  and  indnstry  almost  comea  to  a 
standstill,  for  tbe  majority  of  tbe  falth- 
fut  are  asleep  wbeu  they  should  be  np 
and  doing,  having  passed  tbe  night  In 
revels  and  excesses,  natural  offsprings 
of  starved  and  miserable  days.  Yet 
down  through  twelve  centuries  no  seer 
has  arisen  to  question  tbe  wisdom  of 
executing  to  the  letter  these  stringent 
commands;  no  learned  college  has  at- 
tempted to  put  other  Interpretation  on 
the  Fropbet'a  words;  and  no  great  cblef 
has  taken  tbe  responsibility— naturally 
a  popular  one — of  relieving  bis  follow- 
ers from  this  onerous  article  of  their 
faith.  This  Is  neither  tbe  time  nor  tbe 
place  to  compare  the  advantages  and 
practical  morality  of  various  creeds, 
but  what  otber  religion  can  compare 
with  the  Uahometan  in  tbe  severity  of 
tbe  sa'^riflces  It  demands  from  its  fol- 
lowers; what  other  doctrine  has  twelve 
hundred  years  of  such  unbroken  ob- 
servance behind  It?  The  behavior  of 
the  people  of  Morocco  during  the  cruel 
month  of  Ramadan  is  surely  a  great  les- 
aou  In  faith  and  self-sacrlflce,  and  one 
la  tempted  to  aak,  Are  they  men  and 
women  like  ourselves,  or  are  they, 
through  tbe  loi^  observance  of  strict 
formula  throughout  twelve  centuries, 
devoid  of  all  feelings  and  passions? 
But  the  human  element  of  the  Arabs 
was  seen  at  sunset  during  Ramadan  at 
Rabat.  Near  tbat  hour  the  people 
gather  in  hundreds  round  tbe  old  fort 
overlooking  tbe  sea.  Some  carry  ba- 
sins of  food,  others  pitchers  of  water. 
At  sunset  a  gun,  doubly  charged  with 
black  powder  so  that  It  may  be  heard 
all  over  the  town.  Is  fired.  The  wait- 
ing multitude,  uttering  wild  shouts  of 
Joy,  either  eat  their  food  on  the  spot, 


or  disperse  to  their  homes,  like  children 
released  from  school.  Then  It  Is  you 
realise  bow  much  they  Imve  suffered 
during  tbe  long  fast 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  tbat 
a  people  who  are  capable  of  forgoing 
for  an  entire  month  each  year  all  cor- 
poreal comforts  and  luxuries,  would  be 
possessed  of  an  individual  and  national 
character  cast  in  such  a  heroic  mould 
that  any  encroachment  on,  or  Interfer- 
ence with,  their  liberty  would  be  an 
impossibility.  Wbat,  then,  has  caused 
the  Arabs  of  Morocco  to  decline  from 
world  conquerors  to  a  feeble  collection 
of  predatory  tribes,  still  strong  la  the 
observance  of  dogma,  but  weak  In  all 
else?  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  tbe  natu- 
ral decay  which  overwhelms  all  naUoaa 
In  turn;  partly  tbe  decay  which  seems 
to  dissolve  all  conquering  hordes  when 
the  wave  of  conquest  has  spent  Its 
force,  or  breaks  itself  in  vain  upon  im- 
poHslble  barriers,  and  tbe  sounder  qual- 
ities necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  empires  on  tbe  pathway 
of  peaceful  progression  are  wanting. 
But  the  Arabs  were  not  merely  vulgar 
hordes  of  esTages,  who  carried  all  be- 
fore tbem  by  brute  force,  and  who 
planted  none  of  the  seeds  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progress.  At  the  darkest 
period  of  medieval  history,  when  all 
learning  and  culture  seemed  dead  In 
Kurope,  the  spark  of  science  and  cul- 
ture was  kept  burning  at  Fez,  and  it 
was  tbe  rays  of  Arab  learning  and 
philosophy  wbich  pierced  tbe  gloom  of 
Europe's  Ignorance.  But  tbe  awak- 
ening of  Burope  seems  to  have  t>eeQ 
fatal  to  Mahometan  progression,  and 
since  tbat  period  Morocco  has  stood 
still,  and  even  retrograded. 

A  spectator  of  all  the  events  related, 
I  sought  an  audience  with  the  Sultan. 
I  was  interested  to  see  how  the  har- 
assed man  bore  himself  In  the  midst  of 
his  misfortunes;  and  I  thought  bis  de- 
portment   and    attitude    towarda    life 
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•  mlgbt  supply  tbe  secret  o(  Morocco's 
decline  and  Mahometan  decay.  I  asked 
for  an  aadleace  with  considerable  mis- 
giving, for  1  knew  grave  matters  of 
Btate  occupied  bis  attention,  and  I  ex- 
pected eltber  a  refusal  or  to  «ndure  tbe 
typical  Oriental  dela;  before  receiving 
a  definite  reply.  But  to  my  surprise, 
on  tbe  following  morning,  I  was  com- 
manded to  be  at  the  Palace  at  2  P.M. 
tbat  same  afternoon.  The  Sultan 
speaks  no  French  or  English,  and  It 
was  necessary  to  have  an  Interpreter 
who  could  speak  Arabic,  and  1  was 
happy  In  fladlng  a  friend  to  play  this 
thankless  rile.  At  the  appointed  hour 
we  were  ontslde  the  palace  gate:  It  Is 
not  etiquette  to  knock  or  to  ring,  and 
you  mnst  wait  until  some  one  who  bas 
been  notified  of  your  arrlyal  passes  you 
In.  After  a  long  delay  we  came  to 
tbe  conclusion  tbat  we  bad  either  been 
forgotten  or  tbat  we  were  at  tbe  wrong 
gate.  A  abort  gallop  took  ua  to  the 
other  side  of  tbe  pnlnce,  rather  late  for 
our  appointment.  This  time  we  were 
BUccesBful.  A  dusky  attendant  mo- 
tioned us  to  dismount,  our  horses  were 
held  by  soldiers,  nnd  we  were  ushered 
into  tbe  Imperial  garden  through  a 
small  postern.  We  followed  our  galde 
to  a  small  outbuilding,  and  here  he 
beld  up  bis  band  as  a  signal  for  us  to 
halt,  while  he  entered  the  house.  A 
moment  later  be  returned,  hie  face 
wreathed  In  smiles,  showing  he  had 
gazed  on  tbe  well-beloved,  bis  Imperial 
Master.  He  made  me  leave  my  cam- 
era on  a  tlower-bed,  and  then  bowed  us 
Into  n  little  btire,  wblte-wasbed  room 
about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  a  kind  of 
summer-bouse,  where  you  expect  to 
find  a  few  stringtess  racquets,  Bdme 
chipped  croquet  balls,  and  a  machine 
for  marking  tennis-courts.  The  sud- 
den transition  from  bright  sunlight  to 
Inner  darkness  somewhat  confused  me, 
and  a  few  seconds  elapsed  before  I 
realised  we  were  not  alone,  and  tbat  a 
man  was  standing  In  the  centre  of  tbe 
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room,  close  to  three  plain  wooden 
chairs.  Seeing  my  companion  bow,  I 
knew  I  must  be  In  tbe  Imperial  pres- 
ence, and  did  likewise  three  times, 
which  I  had  been  told  was  tbe  correct 
number.  His  Maieaty  smiled  in  a 
most  engaging  manner,  and  shook 
bands  with  us  both. 

Abdul  Aziz  la  not  a  pure  Arab,  for 
bis  motber  was  a  Circassian,  and  he  is 
mncb  more  swarthy  than  is  usual  with 
his  countrymen.  His  face  Is  covered 
wltb  dark  hair,  and  be  wears  a  short 
beard  which  conceals  his  weak  chin; 
his  forehead  Is  good;  his  eyes  are  very 
flae,  and  continually  light  up  as  be  be- 
comes Interested;  but  unfortunately  bis 
face  Is  mncb  disfigured  by  small-pox. 
He  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  tbe 
Moors,  a  long,  white,  outer  robe  wltb  a 
hood,  which  be  turned  up  over  his  red 
fez,  which  was  very  large,  coming 
down  to  hiB  eyes  and  covering  half  bis 
ears.  During  tbe  time  I  was  with 
him  be  continually  pushed  back  tbe  fez 
and  hood  with  his  right  band,  and 
scratched  his  forehead. 

Wben  I  remembered  the  wretched 
state  of  bis  country,  tbe  discontent  of 
hie  subjects,  and  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  bis  own  ffirtunes,  I  expected  to 
find  the  troubles  and  despairing  misery 
of  a  Richard  II.  stamped  on  bis  Impe- 
rial brow;  but  In  this  I  was  agreeably 
mistaken,  tor,  instead,  I  found  tbe  life 
and  hope  and  Joy  of  an  Alfonso.  He 
beckoned  us  to  be  seated,  saying,  "Yon 
have  Just  come  from  Casa  Blanca;  they 
tell  me  you  have  seen  tbe  fighting:  have 
you  sny  photographs?  If  so.  I  would 
like  to  see  them." 

I  had  n  collection  with  me,  for  I  bad 
been  warned  be  bad  a  great  fondness 
for  pbotograpbs,  and  sometimes  takes 
them  himself.  Tbe  Sultan  examined 
them  carefully,  and  marked  what  each 
represented  on  tbe  back  In  Arabic. 
My  friend  leaned  towards  me  and  wbls- 
l*ered.  "Re  means  to  keep  tbem."  This 
cnme  as  rather  a  shock,  for  of  many  1   ■ 
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had  uo  dupUcflteH.  I  asked  bim  to  tell 
his  Majesty  I  would  aend  a  collectloa 
from  Tangier  In  an  album,  Tble  eatle- 
Bed  the  Sultan,  and  be  banded  them 
back.  He  then  aaked  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. 

Sultan.  "Did  the  Cbaouia  tribes 
flght  bravely?" 

1  replied  "Yes,"  which  made  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  pleasure. 

Sultan.  "Did  the  French  flgbt 
bravely?" 

"Yes — especially  the  officers,  who  al- 
ways stand  up  in  action  and  take  no 

Sultan.  "I  cannot  understand  any 
one  going  to  war  who  Is  not  obliged  to; 
I  am  sure  I'd  be  very  frightened.  But 
tell  me,  if  the  Chaoula  tribes  had  put 
more  men  in  the  field,  would  the 
French  have  sent  reinforcements?" 

"Yes;  1  feel  sure  they  would." 

Sultan.  "I  hear  the  Foreign  legion 
have  French,  German,  English,  and 
other  nationalities  serving  in  the  ranks 
— 80  my  people  have  been  fighting  all 
Europe." 

I  explained  that  the  majoritj-  were 
French  or  Germans,  and  that  there 
were  but  very  few  Englishmen — tor 
they  have  plenty  of* opportunities  for 
fighting  in  the  Colonies. 

Sultan.  "Did  the  fleld-guns  do  much 
harm?  Because  they  tell  me  the  big 
shells  from  the  warships  did  not" 

I  replied  that  the  fl«ld-guaB  using 
shrapnel  did  more  harm  than  the  shells 
from  the  warships. 

Stittaii.     "What  Is  a  shrapnel?" 

He  was  astonislied  when  I  told  him 
each  shell  contained  three  hundred  bul- 
lets, aud  that  the  ureu  of  destruction 
was  two  hundred  and  fltty  yards  by 
twenty;  and  that  the  Arabs,  discovering 
this  fact,  rode  in  small  parties  thirty 
or  forty  yards  apart,  so  as  to  localize 
the  effect  of  each  shell.  This  Interested 
him,  and  he  repeatedly  nodded  his  head 
In  approval  of  their  sagacity. 

Bvltan.    "Yon  have  seen  the  Japau- 
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eae  fight?      Are  my  people  as  brave?"  ' 

This  pertinent  question  placed  me  In 
an  awkward  dilemma,  for  I  had  either 
to  suppress  the  truth  or  ofFend  his  Maj- 
esty. I  decided  to  sacrifice  the  for- 
mer, and  replied,  "Yes;  but  they  have 
not  the  same  training,  skill,  or  tenacity 
of  purpose." 

His  Majesty  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  laughed  heartily  when  I 
told  him  the  story  of  the  Arab  who 
found  an  unexploded  six-Inch  shell.  He 
took  It  home,  summoned  his  family  and 
relatives  In  great  pride,  and  requisi- 
tioned the  services  of  the  blacksmith  to 
open  it  In  their  presence.  The  latter 
proceeded  to  l>ang  In  the  top  with  ■ 
huge  hammer.  At  the  third  blow  It 
exploded! 

Up  to  this  time  the  Sultan  had  asked 
me  repeated  questions,  and  I  bad  do 
opportunity  of  pntting  any  to  him.  Bat 
now  there  was  a  pause,  and  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  his  views  on  the  present 
state  of  Morocco.  He  hesitated  a  lit- 
tle, his  face  became  serlons,  and  when 
be  spoke  it  was  with  great  dignity. 

"Naturally  I  am  distressed  by  these 
troijbles,  but  If  God  so  wills  It.  I  trust 
all  win  come  right  In  the  end.  Then  I 
wilt  be  able  to  proceed  with  reforma. 
which  recent  events  have  postponed. 
During  the  last  two  years  a  press  has 
sprung  up  in  this  country,  consequently 
a  public  opinion  has  arisen,  and  people 
are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves. 
I  have  been  greatly  upset  by  all  that 
has  occurred  at  Casa  Blanca,  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  lay  the  responalblll^." 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  ac- 
companied by  an  expressive  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  Now  1  ventured  on 
very  dangerous  ground,  and  asked 
what  his  Majesty  thought  of  Mnlal  Ha- 
fld.  For  a  few  seconds  be  made  no 
reply,  and  I  began  to  think  he  was  of- 
fended: then  a  faint  smile  crept  over 
his  face,  and  be  looked  up,  speaking 
with  great  animation,  almost  with 
fierceness. 
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"We  do  not  fear  him;  his  cause  la  Dot 
maklD^  progress.  Why,  In  order  to  ob- 
tain followers  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
a  H0I7  War,  which  laloae  have  the 
right  to  do;  then  he  went  about  BaylDg 
I  vaa  responsible  for  the  occupation  of 
Caaa  Blanca." 

At  this  point  the  Sultan  atopped 
short  and  laughed  outright,  for  I  think 
his  own  vehemence  had  astonished 
him. 

"Will  70ur  Majesty  shortly  march 
against  Mulal  Hafld?"  I  asked. 

Again  be  smiled.  "No,  certainly 
Dot:  at  present  tbe  affairs  of  Morocco 
are  la  the  hands  of  diplomats;  when 
diplomacy  falls,  It  will  be  time  enoagh 
to  consider  that  question." 

"Does  your  Majesty  thluk  the  trlbee 
round  Casa  Blanca  will  remain  peace- 
ful now  tbey  have  given  In  their  sub- 
mission?" 

Again  be  became  serious,  and  an- 
swered very  deliberately: 

"If  the  French  leave  Casa  Blanca,  I 
will  guarantee  the  Chaonla  remain 
peaceful,  but  If  they  stay  I  fear  there 
wilt  be  continual  troubles  during  the 
winter." 

He  repented  the  same  words  twice, 
with  great  emphasis. 

"But."  I  asked,  "will  not  the  fast  of 
Ramadan  keep  the  tribes  quiet  during 
the  nest  month?" 

"I'm  afraid  there  are  many  Arabs 
who  don't  keep  the  fast  In  times  of 
trouble,"  he  answered  with  a  laugh. 

He  now  became  tired  of  politics,  and 
turned  the  conversation  on  to  a  variety 
of  lighter  topics. 

"I  want."  he  said,  "above  all  things 
to  visit  England,  but  at  present  there 
s»>pm»  small  chance  of  my  doing  so. 
Ilowt'VPi'.  we  never  know  what  des- 
tiny holds  In  store.  I  like  Englishmen, 
and  I  can  always  recognize  them  Im- 
mediately, for  they  are  different  to  all 
other  peoples.  I  have  an  Bngltsh  doc- 
tor; and  In  my  palace  at  Fez  I  have 
nothing  but  English  things." 
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"la  your  Majestj-  fuud  of  traveUlng!'* 

"No.  It  tires  me,  and  It  Is  very  dlf- 
tlcult,  because  I  have  to  take  so  man.v 
leuts  and  people  with  me.  When  your 
king  travels  he  stays  with  his  sub- 
jects, does  he  not?  But  I  cannot  do 
that,  so  I  have  either  to  stay  la  one  of 
my  palaces,  or  else  In  the  big  tent  you 
have  seen  outside." 

"Does  your  Majesty  feel  keeping  the 
fast  of  RamBdan  very  much?" 

"Yes,  I  only  take  food  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours— once  Just  before 
and  once  Just  after  sunset.'* 

The  Sultan's  keen  sense  of  humor  is 
proverbial;  he  appreciates  every  point 
of  a  story,  and  langhs  heartily.  I  told 
him  how  the  Spanish  cavalry  were 
bathing  on  the  beach  at  Casa  Blanca. 
when  the  Ofoire  commenced  to  shell  a 
party  of  Arabs,  over  their  heads.  One 
sts-lnch  shell  burst  prematurely  on 
leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  churning 
lip  the  water  with  flying  fraxments  of 
steel,  some  of  which  wblszed  close  by 
the  laniards.  The  latter,  thinking 
they  were  attacked,  retired  hastily  hito 
the  town.  I  asked  him  if  be  had  ever 
heard  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  he  re- 
plied. "Yes."  Then  I  related  how  he 
had  been  Imprfgoned  at  Ball  for  two 
years,  and  that  Mr.  Harris,  the  special 
eorrespomleut  of  'The  Times,"  was  go- 
ing to  collect  a  party  and  search  for  the 
house  In  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
When  It  tvas  found  he  was  going  to 
telegraph  the  news  to  England,  and 
Rinrgest  It  should  be  bought  by  the  na- 
tion. This  pleased  the  Sultan  greatly. 
Up  said,  "That  Is  Just  like  Harris." 
He  then  volnnteered  a  story  of  his 
own,  "Yesterday."  he  said,  "all  the 
French  correspondents  came  to  see  me 
together,  and  they  asked  me  many 
questions  alHiut  Morocco,  and  what 
was  going  to  happen  In  the  future. 
'Gentlemen,'  I  said,  'yon  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  me  better  than  I  can  tell 
yon." " 
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"What  do  you  think  of  the  positloa 
of  Gaid  Maclean?"  The  Sultan  made 
ft  little  gesture  of  deepafr,  and  spoke 
sadly: 

"I  approve  of  all  measures  which 
will  secure  his  speedy  release,  for  I 
only  wish  to  see  him  again." 

He  rose  as  a  signal  the  audience 
was  at  an  end.  I  wanted  to  take  his 
photograph,  but  my  companion  said  he 
did  not  think  he  would  allow  me  to  do 
so  during  Ramadan,  but  he  was  good 
enough  to  ask.  The  Sultan  Immedi- 
ately consented,  and  stepped  out  Into 
the  blight' snnlfght  of  the  garden.  I 
took  one  picture,  then  shut  up  the 
camera,  not  liking  to  trouble  him  fur- 
ther, but  he  stopped  me  and  said: 

"Take  two  or  three;  for  the  destinies 
of  photographs,  like  that  of  empires,  Is 
uncertain." 

He  held  ont  his  hand,  then  vanished 
through  a  little  door  into  his  barem, 
and  as  I  beard  a  woman's  laugh  a  few 
moments  later,  I  suppose  be  had  al- 
ready begun  to  entertain  bis  ladies 
with  an  account  of  what  had  passed. 

We  made  our  way  through  the  gar- 
den to  the  outer  gate,  amidst  an  avenne 
of  bowing,  oltseQulous  officials,  who 
taking  their  cue  from  the  long  period 
we  had  passed  witb  their  sovereign- 
over  nn  hour  and  a  half  — treated  us 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

I  felt,  after  I  had  left  the  Palace, 
that  1  had  learnt  the  secret  which  ex- 
plains the  decay  of  Morocco  and  the 
decline  of  the  Mahometan  vitality.  All 
who  come  tn  contact  with  the  Sultan 
are  struck  by  the  charm  of  bis  per- 
sonality, his  keen  Intelligence,  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  men  and  matters, 
and  his  delightful  sense  of  humor,  — 
qualities  which  go  to  make  the  great 
monarch.  Wby,  then.  Is  Abdul  Aziz 
such  a  lamentable  failure  as  a  ruler; 
and  why  has  Morocco  sunk  into  chaos 
and  decay?  The  answer  Is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  Is  partly  due  to  defects  In  his 
own  character:  partly  to  the  evils  of 
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the  system  under  which  he  rules, 
which  develop  and  accentuate  those  de- 
fects. The  absolute  monarch,  even 
though  possessing  a  great  personality, 
surrounded  by  favorites,  who  are  gen- 
erally flatterers  (for  thus  Is  weak  hu- 
man nature  constituted),  seldom  hears 
the  truth  or  finds  himself  In  touch  with 
bis  subjects.  His  gaze  cannot  pierce 
the  mist  of  intrigue  and  self-interest 
which  environs  all  his  actions.  When 
he  thinks  he  le  ordering  affaire  to 
please  his  subjects  and  to  benefit  bis 
country,  be  Is  but  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  a  small  clique,  who  throw 
dust  Into  his  eyes.  But  the  evils  of 
the  s.ystem  are  only  seen  at  their  worst 
ill  an  Oriental  country,  where  there  is 
no  press,  and  consequently  no  public 
opinion  to  equipoise  the  malign  Influ- 
ence of  the  favorites  who  surround  the 
throne;  and  the  evils  are  exaggerated 
in  an  Incredible  degree  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  Oriental  monarch  Is  weak, 
in  spfte  of  bis  high  Intelligence.  Abdul 
Aziz  Is  but  a  feeble  monarch;  and  be 
Is  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  succes- 
sive favorites,  chosen,  not  for  their 
ability  to  govern,  hut  for  their  capacity 
to  tickle  wit  1 1  fresh  allurements  the  ca- 
pricious levity  of  their  sovereign.  Thus 
the  Sultan  Is  Incapable  of  carrying  ont 
reforms,  for  he  has  neither  the  moral 
courage  nor  the  physical  energy:  all 
hlB  abilities  are  squandered  on  Ibe 
small  things  of  life  that  please;  and  his 
knowledge  of  men,  nffalrs,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  country.  Instead  of  be- 
ing put  to  practical  use,  Is  dissipated 
in  the  lighter  and  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  barem.  But  whether 
be  ridefl  the  present  storm  and  emerges 
inoi'e  powerful  and  enlightened,  or 
whether  he  shares  the  common  fate  of 
BO  many  Oriental  potentates,  It  Is  cer- 
tain that,  borne  up  by  an  Implicit  be- 
lief In  an  ordained  future  which  no 
action  of  his  can  direct  or  modify,  Al>- 
dol  Aislz  will  meet  either  extreme  of 
fortune  In  a  spirit  of  kingly  resignation. 
Ellia  Attimaid  Barllett. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  EMIGRANT. 


T7BAT  HA.PPXNKD  IK  THE  SHOW. 

CoIId  recognleed  his  f«llow-trELTeller 
on  tbe  coacb  the  moment  be  set  eyes 
on  blm.  Not  do  tlie  Bud.  He  was 
muffled  to  tbe  ears  tn  &  Car  coat,  and 
bin  soul  being  at  tbe  moment  wtapt  In 
dieama,  be  gave  no  particular  heed  to 
the  70un£  man  who  took  the  seat  be- 
side him.  There  vonld  have  been  no 
room  for  another  paasenger,  for  tbe 
coacb  was  really  nothing  but  a  big 
dog-cart,  and  tbe  Bard  aat  between  tbe 
driver  and  Colin  In  the  front,  wblle  tbe 
bach  was  piled  high  with  luggage  and 
tbe  malls.  There  was  but  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  low  ground 
about  Torron,  but  the  driver  shook  his 
head  over  the  prospects  of  the  Journey. 

"I'm  not  very  sure,  air,  that  we'll 
get  through  to-day,"  be  said  to  Colin. 
"I  came  through  yesterday,  but  indeed 
It  took  me  all  my  time  at  some  parts 
of  the  hlgb  ground.  There's  two  feet 
of  snow  between  Corriemore  aitd  Qlen- 
baue." 

"I  must  get  through,"  Colin  said, 
with  a  little  whistle  of  dismay.  "JTou 
will  do  your  best  for  me,  James?" 

"I  will  that,  sir." 

Tbe  driver  was  a  nephew  of  the  Ser- 
geant, and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
new  Member.  The  Bard  awoke  from 
his  reverie  with  a  start,  and  Colin  saw 
that  be  was  recognized.  They  drove 
for  some  time  In  silence  over  a  waste 
of  snow -sprinkled  peat-land,  bare  and 
treeleaa.  « 

"It  Is  very  like  a  big  fall  of  snow, 
sir,"  said  the  driver  to  the  Bard,  look- 
ing St  the  sky.  He  was  thinking  It  a 
flue  Joke  to  be  driving  the  Bard  and  the 
Member  on  tbe  same  day. 

Angus  assented  briefly.  "You  have 
no  dount  we  shall  get  through  to-day?" 
be  asked  abruptly. 


"Well.  I  couldn't  altogether  say,  Mr. 
Graut,"  James  answered  htm  cau- 
tiously. "I  came  through  yesterday." 
he  added  after  a  pause. 

The  air  was  clear  and  cold,  but 
clouds  bung  low,  and  the  high  ground 
was  blotted  out  In  a  mist  that  was 
probably  snow. 

"You  will  be  having  your  meeting  to- 
morrow night,  Mr.  Stewart?"  be  In- 
quired agreeably. 

"Yes,"  said  Colin,  —  "to-morrow 
night" 

"Will  you  not  be  speaking  In  Boro- 
nacb  at  all,  air?" 

"No.  I  shall  not  speak  In  Boronacb." 

The  Bard'a  brow  waa  dark.  His 
feeling  towards  Colin  was  so  strong, 
that  had  be  recognized  bis  fellow-pas- 
senger before  starting,  he  would  have 
hired  a  vehicle  from  tbe  Torron  botel 
sooner  than  be  a  day  In  his  company. 
Colin,  on  his  part,  was  surprised  at  tbe 
strength  ot  bis  own  feeling  against  tbe 
man  beside  blm.  Not  only  had  the 
Bard  come  between  him  and  bis  con- 
stltuenta,  not  only  bad  he  dealt  him  a 
cruel  blow  that  had  taken  all  tbe  Joy 
and  tbe  seat  from  his  success,  but  he 
stood,  as  It  seemed  he  must  always 
stand,  living  or  dead,  between  him  and 
the  woman  he  loved.  Not  his  love  for 
ber,  nor  the  remembrance  that  the  man 
was  her  father,  could  prevent  tbe  bitter 
feeling  be  had  towards  blm.  James 
was  sotm  tired  enough  of  tbe  grim  si- 
lence of  bis  passengers. 

At  Corriemore,  where  the  coach 
changed  horses,  snow  was  falling. 
The  Bard  complained  of  the  cramped 
smallness  of  tbe  malls,  and  Inquired  of 
the  innkeeper  whetber  he  could  give 
him  a  hire  through  to  Boronacb.  The 
man  was  regretful.  His  horses  were 
away  up  Corriemore  to  the  Lodge, 
with  a  party  who  came  the  night  before 
for  the  blnd-a booting.      The  flery,  ex- 
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citable  little  Banl  liatl  to  aet  out  again 
with  Colin  and  the  driver. 

The  second  stage  of  tbe  Journey  was 
the  most  trying  In  bad  weather,  for  the 
road  from  Corriemore  to  Glenbaue,  the 
next  reating-place,  crossed  tbe  wat«r- 
Bbed  of  the  country,  and  rose  to  a  great 
height.  The  distance  between  these 
two  places  was  about  twenty  miles; 
but  some  six  miles  nearer  Corriemore, 
aud  at  the  height  of  the  waterabed, 
was  a  smali  luu  called  tbe  Braes.  Till 
this  Inn  was  reached  the  road  was  al- 
most continuously  uphill.  Snow  fell, 
and  tbe  road  became  so  heavy  that  tbe 
horse  made  but  slow  progress.  "We 
will  not  pass  tbe  Braes  to-nlgbt,"  said 
tbe  driver  after  a  time.  On  the  hlgb 
ground  a  gale  of  wind  bad  made  things 
worse.  Every  now  and  then  tbe  driver 
was  obliged  to  get  out,  and,  with  Co- 
lln's  assistance,  to  lead  and  pull  the 
horse  through  wreaths  of  snow  piled 
across  the  road.  Tbe  short  December 
day  began  to  close  In:  the  cold  was  la- 
tense,  and  notwithstanding  his  big  fur 
coat,  tbe  Bard  sbivered.  It  was  no 
journey  for  a  delicate  man.  Tbej  bad 
gone  about  seven  miles  of  the  way 
when  tbe  situation  became  more  seri- 
ous than  any  of  them  bad  anticipated. 
A  wreath  that  might  have  been  Ave 
feet  In  depth,  and  was  certainly  over 
three  times  that  width,  completely 
blocked  the  road.  A  high  rock  rose 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  steep  hillside 
sloped  down  to  a  deep  glen  on  tbe 
other.  Tbe  coach  stuck  fast  In  tbe 
snow.  The  two  able-bodied  men  made 
great  efFort  to  get  the  borse  through 
with  it,  but  were  obliged  after  a  time 
to  relinquish  tbe  attempt 

"There  Is  nothing  for  It  but  to  take 
tbe  mails  on  horseback,"  said  James  at 
Ust. 

"What  am  1  to  do?"  the  Bard  cried 
ont  testily.  "I  cannot  stay  here. 
What  ain  I  to  dor 

"I  don't  know,"  said  tbe  driver,  look- 
ing   at    him    aud    shaking    bis    bead 
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thoughtfully^  "I  don't  know  Indeed, 
Mr.  Grant" 

Colin  spoke  somewhat  stUBy.  "If 
Mr.  Grant  were  to  ride,"  said  he,  "we 
might  get  through  walking,  James." 

The  driver  shook  bis  head  empbat- 
fcally,  A  high  wind  was  now  blowing, 
and  the  snow  was  driven  wildly  Into 
their  faces  as  they  consulted.  They 
had  to  shout  to  be  heard. 

"It  Is  a  bad  night,"  he  called  out, 
"and  it  will  take  me  all  my  time  to 
get  to  tbe  Braes  on  horseback.  There 
Is  only  one  thing  we  can  do.  I  will 
go  on  with  tbe  malls,  and  you  and  Mr. 
Grant  will  shelter  In  tbe  Boadman's 
Bothy  tin  they  can  send  horses  for 
you," 

Colin  considered.  Tbe  Boadman's 
Bothy  was  a  small  shanty  used  by 
road-makers,  about  half  a  mUe  back  on 
tbe  road  along  which  they  bad  come. 

"If  Mr.  Grant  will  shelter  tbere^"  he 
shouted,  "I  shall  go  on  with  you." 

The  Bard  agreed  uowllllngly.  Por 
blm  tbe  walk  either  back  to  Oorrlemore 
or  to  the  Braes  was  out  of  the  question 
on  such  a  night. 

"It  Is,  I  suppose,  the  only  thing  1  can 
do,"  he  said,  and  got  out  of  the  coach. 
"I  did  not  notice  tbe  bothy,"  he  called 
to  James.      "On  which  side  of  the  road 

iB  itr 

Jamee  told  him.  "It  la  likely,  sir, 
you  will  find  peats  in  It  for  a  flre," 
be  said.  "And  there  Is  a  parcel  of  bread 
here  going  to  Glenbane — you  would  be 
as  well  to  take  that  with  yon,  Mr. 
Grant."    He  tumbled  for  it  in  the  mall- 

The  Bard  looked  cold  and  111,  and  the 
sight  of  his  worn  white  face  stirred 
compunction  In  Colin,  He  was  Barabel's 
father;  he  had  not  seen  the  bothy,  and 
in  this  snow  might  miss  It  altogether. 
Whatever  his  feeling  towards  him,  be 
could  not  let  him  go  back  alone.  He 
shouted  bis  decision  to  the  driver.  "I 
shall  go  back  with  Mr.  Grant,"  he  said. 
'      "That  is  better,  then,"  James  shouted 
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back  to  him.  "Tbey  will  send  boraea 
with  the  first  of  the  darllght." 

Colin  took  the  rug  that  had  been  over 
their  kneea,  and  the  parcel  of  bread, 
and  started  back  with  the  Bard.  The 
driver  went  on  agalnat  the  driving 
■now.  AngUB  did  not  say  a  word. 
Tlte  two  men  atumbled  togetber 
through  the  snow  natll  ther  reached 
the  bothy.  It  was  a  roughly-built 
wooden  shanty,  and  so  covered  with 
anow  that  In  the  blinding  drift  tbey 
narrowly  eacaped  missing  It  altogether. 
The  door  was  locked.  CoUa  eet  his 
shoulder  to  it  and  bnret  it  In.  A  dreary 
enough  little  place  It  looked.— one  room, 
one  small  window,  a  stove,  a  pile  of 
peata  In  a  comer,  a  couple  of  cbalra. 
and  a  table.  At  one  end  was  a  rongb 
wooden  bed  wlthont  mattreea  or  bed- 
ding; at  the  other  an  upturned  box 
doing  duty  aa  dresser,  a  pot  and  a  ket- 
tle being  set  beneath  and  a  few 
earthenware  dishes  above.  Dreary  as 
It  looked,  it  was  a  shelter,  and  that  was 
a  great  deal  on  such  an  evening. 

Colin  set  to  work  at  once  to  light  a 
Are  in  the  stove.  Daylight  waa  almost 
gone,  and  be  was  fortunste  in  dlacover- 
lug  a  tin  lamp,  half  filled  wltb  paraffin 
oil,  banging  against  the  wall.  He  was 
no  novice  tn  serving  hlma^, — often, 
indeed,  lu  old  days,  be  had  put  bla  baud 
to  queer  taaka  In  odd  company,  yet 
never  had  be  l>een  set  wltb  a  stranger 
companion  tban  be  had  now.  Angus 
Bard  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  stood 
at  the  open  door  looking  out  at  tbe 
storm,  and  Collu,  despite  bis  bitteraesB 
towards  tbe  man,  began  to  feel  that  a 
night  of  such  grim  boorish  silence 
would  In  this  small  shanty  be  aome- 
what  intolerable.      He  acted  on  an  Im- 

"Mr.  Grant,"  said  he,  going  to  the 
door.  "It  Is  unfortunate  that  you  and  1 
should  be  forced  to  spend  some  time  to- 
gether, for  I  have  as  little  liking  for 
your  ccnnpany  as  you  have  for  mine, 
and,  I  think,  as  little  reason  for  liking 
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It.  Yet  seeing  things  are  aa  they  are. 
I  hope  we  shall  pass  the  time  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  put  away  from  us  any- 
thing disagreeable  for  this  one  uigbt" 

He  spoke  frankly,  and  the  Bard,  look- 
ing blm  for  tbe  first  time  straight  in 
tbe  face,  was  conscious  suddenly  that 
here  waa  a  son  of  those  old  portraits  in 
Bwonacb  House,  and  that  the  aon,  like 
tbe  forebears,  possessed  something  tie 
himself  did  not. 

"Weill"  he  said,  unwUlUvly  yielding 
to  something  in  tbe  younger  man's 
msuner, — "well,  Mr.  Stewart,  let  it  be 
as  you  say — for — this  one  night." 

He  came  In  and  shut  the  door,  and 
warmed  himself  at  the  fire,  making  re- 
marka  In  a  aomewbat  strained  tone  on 
the  cold  BQd  the  bothy  and  tbe  situa- 
ticHi.  He  was  evidently  chilled  to  tbe 
bone,  and  presently  Colin  set  tbe  ket- 
tle filled  with  snow  on  the  fire.  Tbey 
must  put  up  wltb  prison  fare  for  this 
night.  It  seemed.  Opening  the  paper 
package  he  had  carried  from  the  coach, 
be  found  there  was  not  even  that  He 
had  evidently  taken  the  wrong  parcel, 
for  here  was  a  collection  of  things  quite 
inedible.  The  two  men  were  desper- 
ately htmgry  after  -  their  day  In  tbe 
keen  cold  air.      Colin  laughed  ruefully. 

"1  must  go  back  and  look  for  the 
bread,"  said  he.  He  stepped  to  tbe 
door  and  looked  out  into  the  gathering 
darkness  and  the  swirling  snow.  "Mr. 
Grant,"  he  added,  looking  t>ack  and 
speaking  formally,  as  he  might  to  any 
stranger,  "If  I  have  any  difficulty  In 
finding  tbe  bothy  again,  I  will  call,  and 
your  answer  will  guide  me." 

"Very  well,"  answered  tbe  Bard 
aHflJy. 

Colin  plunged  out  Into  the  snow,  leav- 
ing the  door  <q>en.  so  that  he  might  see 
the  light  OQ  big  return,  and  tbe  Bard 
sat  still  looking  Into  the  fire.  An  hour 
passed  and  Colin  did  not  return.  An- 
gus got  up  and  looked  out.  It  was  now 
quite  dark,  and  although  the  wind  had 
calmed   down   very    considerably,    the 
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,  8U0W  Still  fell  thickly  as  before,  and 
ttiere  was  no  sound  of  auy  one  calling. 

Tbe  Bard  went  back  to  the  fire. 
Some  time  afterwards  be  heard  a  faint 
shoot.  He  stairted  and  rose  up,  but 
did  not  answer.  There  came  another 
and  another,  growing  louder,  as  Golln 
evidently  came  nearer,  but  at  111  the 
Bard  was  silent,  Itsteulng,  the  veins 
swelling  a  little  on  his  temples. 
After  tliat  there  was  silence  for  a 
few  moments,  and  when  the  call 
came  next  It  sounded  more  distant 
All  at  once  the  blood  rushed  to  tbe 
Botd's  face.  He  ran  to  the  door  and 
called  with  all  his  might,  but  his  voice 
was  not  strong,  and  could  not  carry 
tar.  When  tbe  call  came  again,  sound- 
ing fainter,  Angus  rushed  out  Into  the 
snow  and  shouted  at  tbe  top  of  his 
voice,  going  In  th«  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came.  It  was  not  along  the 
road,  but  across  a  tract  of  peat-moor  to 
tbe  left.  The  snow  was  very  deep  and 
dlfflcult  to  walk  In,  and  he  dared  not 
go  to  any  great  distance,  for  once  be 
lost  sight  of  the  glow  from  the  door, 
everything  was  blotted  out  la  an  Im- 
penetrable wall  of  moving  snow.  He 
stood  still,  and  continued  shouting. 
"Qod  be  merciful!''  he  cried  uloud. 
And  now  after  a  little  Colin  answered 
him,  and  bis  cry  came  nearer  till  the 
two  men  were  together. 

"I  have  bad  a  narrow  escape  of  los- 
ing my  life,"  said  Colin,  when  he 
reached  Angus,  and  saw  the  light 

They  went  back  Into  tbe  bothy  and 
shut  the  door.  The  younger  man  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  chairs,— he  was 
v«7  much  e:(bausted.  "I  went  com- 
pletely wrong  on  my  way  back,"  be 
said.  "I  lost  the  road,  and  if  I  bad  not 
heard  your  voice  I  should  never  have 
reached  here  at  all." 

He  asked  for  some  of  the  hot  water. 
The  Bard  took  a  Bask  from  bis  pocket, 
l>oured  some  whisky  and  hot  water  Into 
a  cup,  his  fingers  trembling,  and  gave 
it  to  him. 
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Before  long  Colin  was  himself  again.  I 

He  had  brought  the  parcel  of  bread. 

The  two  men  ate  and  drank  to- 
gether, and  now  some  change  seemed  to 
have  come   over  Angus.       He   spcAe  I 

more  freely,  and  by-aud-by  the  two  (ell 
Into  a  regular  cODVersation,  albeit  some- 
what stilted.  They  spoke  of  the  poa- 
sibillty  of  getting  through  to  Borouacta 
next  day;  then  Angus  mentioned 
brleQy  an  experience  he  bad  himself 
had  In  snow.  In  his  boyhood,  on  the 
hills  above  Port  Brran.  Afterwards 
the  talk  drifted  from  one  Impersonal 
topic  to  anotber.  Had  there  been  no 
enmity  between  tbem,  tbe  two  men 
would  have  been  keenly  sympathetic. 
Unlike  as  they  were,  they  had  much  in 
common.  Aa  they  spoke  togethra-, 
Barabel'B  first  Intuition  proved  Itself 
correct  Dnconsclously  they  were 
half -drawn  to  each  other,  and  It  was  an 
odd  thing  how  DOW  and  then  they  for- 
got everything  but  the  talk. 

When  Colin  rolled  himself  ]a  tbe  rug  ' 

and  went  to  sleep,  tbe  Bard  did  not  fol- 
low his  example,  but  sat  by  tbe  fire 
thinking,  his  brow  dark.  After  a  time 
be  got  up,  and,  taking  the  oil-lamp  from 
the  wall,  studied  the  face  of  tbe  sleeper. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  seat  brooding 
and  frowning.  He  was  laboring  under 
considerable  excitement  and  before 
morning  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  of  so  many  hours  had  brought  on 
one  of  tbe  heart  attacks  to  which  he 
was  subject. 

Colin  waa  awakened  by  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress. Tbe  lamp  bad  gone  oat,  hut  In 
a  flicker  of  light  from  the  still  burning 
[>eatB  he  saw  the  Bard's  face  lotAlng 
ghastly.  He  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
apeak.  The  younger  man  had  a  strange 
half-hour.  He  could  not  light  the  lamp, 
for  the  oil  was  done,  and  It  had  burned 
Itself  out.  He  gioped  tor  tbe  flaak. 
and  found  It  empty.  What  had  been  in 
it,  Angus  Qrant  had  poured  into  the 
cup  be  had  given  to  himself  when  be 
had  come  In  out  of  the  snow.    Colin 
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Btood  by  helpleM,  seelitg  tbe  otlier  suf- 
fer wttb  a  c-ompasslon  that  was  natural 
to  him.  After  a  little  b«  bethought 
hlDiBelf  of  beating  water  again,  and 
rlnalng  out  tbe  flask,  he  put  the  weak 
hot  stuff  to  the  Bard's  lips.  More  than 
once  Colin  thought  the  man  was  dying, 
and  when  at  last  the  attack  passed  off, 
Angus  was  utterly  exhausted.  Colin 
made  him  lie  down  on  tbe  rug  whleb  he 
spread  before  the  Are.  Improvised  a  pil- 
low for  him,  and  covered  blm  with  the 
fur  coat;  then  be  too  slept,  sitting  In 
tbe  cbalr  before  tbe  fire.  Tbe  whole 
thing  was  a  strange  experience. 

In  the  morning  snow  was  still  falling, 
though  not  BO  heavily,  and  tbe  men 
looked  out  of  tbe  door  on  an  Arctic 
waste  of  whiteness.  The  Bard  pro- 
fessed himself  entirely  recovered, 
though  his  white  worn  looks  belled  Urn. 
They  breakfasted  meagrely  on  dry 
bread,  hardly  speaking  at  alL  let 
their  sUeace  was  no  longer  what  It  hod 
been  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  The 
dlflBcnlty  and  anxiety  of  tbe  past  night 
had  In  some  measure  changed  tbelr  re- 
latlooBhlp.  They  had  shared  these  to- 
gether, and  common  humanity  had 
forced  them  to  render  services  to  one 
another.  Weeks  of  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance might  not  have  revealed  as  much 
to  them  as  these  few  hours  had  done. 

"Ur. '  Grant,"  said  Colin,  "I  am  in- 
clined to  start  oS  walking.  I  should 
meet  the  horses,  and  there  might  be  a 
possible  chance  of  reaching  Boronach 
to-uigbt.  There  will  be,"  he  added 
with  a  slight  hesitation— "there  will  be 
iinnlety  there  upon  your  account." 

Ttie  Bard's  face  llusbed.  "I  hope  to 
be  able  to  bring  the  news  of  my  own 
safety,"  be  said  stiffly  and  somewhat 
ungraciously.  He  was  sUent  a  mo- 
ment. "Mr.  Stewart,"  he  burst  oat 
then,  "X  believe  you  are  a  man  of 
honor — I  believe  you  ore.  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  some  slight  friend- 
ship between  yourself  atid  my  daugh- 
ter,   and    1    tbluk    you    will    see    for 
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yourself  how  that  cauuot  be  renewed." 

Colin  was  for  a  moment  taken 
aback;  then  be  stralght^ied  himself, 
and  looked  the  Bard  in  the  face.  "Mr. 
Grant."  said  he  deliberately,  "you  are 
not  altogether  informed.  It  is  not  a 
Blight  friendship  1  have  for — your 
daughter.  I  love  her.  If  I  could,  i 
would  make  her  my  wife." 

The  flush  on  the  Bard's  face  deep- 
ened. "I  think  you  have  daring  to  say 
that  to  me,"  he  said  with  passion. 
I'resently  be  burst  out  again,  "I  sup- 
pose you  wilt  tell  me  she  Is  wtlllag." 

"I  did  not  soy  that."  Colin  answered 
In  a  lower  tone.  "I  do  not  Icaow  that 
1  have  a  right  to  say  that." 

"  'It's  tbe  spelrln'  maks  the  odds.'  I 
suppose,"  said  tbe  Bard,  his  anger 
growing.  "Man,  I  wonder  you  have 
the  bardihood  to  mention  such  a  thing 
to  me." 

"I  hope  I  liave  more  liardifaood  thas 
that,  Mr.  Grant,"  returned  tiie  other 
coolly,  for  he  was  becoming  angry  also. 

"You  are  the  son  of  a  man  for  wbom 
I  bad  the  greatest  contempt  of  any  on 
this  earth,"  cried  the  Bard. 

"I  think  one  wlto  speaks  so  of  tbe 
dead  deserves  the  contempt,"  said  Co- 
lin, restraining  himself  with  difficulty. 
He  took  his  hat  and  coat,  saluted  An- 
gus, and  set  out  for  the  Braes. 

He  bad  not  gone  far  wliea  he  real- 
ized that  tlwre  was  no  question  of  get- 
ting tlirough  to  Boronach  that  night, 
or  la  all  probability  for  many  nights. 
Strong  as  he  was,  he  was  wellnlgh  ex- 
hausted before  he  met  the  men  from 
tbe  Braes  with  the  horses.  Ail  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  by  his  efforts  was  to 
reach  tbe  little  wayside  Ina  some  hours 
before  tlie  Bard.  There  he  found 
James,  the  driver,  who  Iiad  returned 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  on  to 
tbe  next  stage.  The  road  was  Impassa- 
ble; snow  was  still  falling;  no  one  re- 
membered such  a  snow-storm. 

There  was  no  accounting  for  tite  im- 
petuous Bard.     On  arriving  at  the  lati. 
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tbe  first  thing  tae  did  waa  to  apologize 
to  Colin  In  tbe  moat  gentlemanly  way 
for  tbe  turn  tbe  conversation  bad  taken 
In  the  botby.  Colin  apoke  aa  antll 
tbat  moment  be  bad  not  tbougbt  to 
speak  to  AugnB  Bard. 

"There  are  many  old  scores  between 
ua.  Mr.  Grant,"  be  said  with  feeling. 


The  Morality  of  Shakspcare. 


{To  be  oondvded.) 


"For  my  part,  I  should  be  willing  to 
let  the  last  go  with  the  first.  If  yon 
would  allow," — he  looked  Angus  tn  tbe 
face. — "If  I  might  sak — my  wife  from 
you." 

Tbe  BHrd  glared  at  him  and  turned 
on  hlB  heel. 

LyOla  MUler  Mw^kay. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


It  has  been  objected  by  some  critics 
of  late  tbat,  inasmuch  as  Sbakspeare 
Is  kiionn  to  ua,  mainly,  as  a  dramatic 
IHiet,  and  as  the  function  of  dramatic 
poetry  la  to  represent  Imaginary  char- 
acters objectively,  and  without  Intrud- 
ing the  personality  of  the  poet,  we 
bare  no  right  to  make  deductions  from 
the  poetry  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
poet.  But  however  this  may  appear 
true  In  the  abstract,  it  has  pleased  God 
to  make  great  dramatic  poets  with 
more  human,  nature  lu  them  than  to 
shnt  up  their  souls  In  un  aesthetic  nb- 
ntractlon.  In  his  greatest  works  Sbak- 
speare la  no  doubt  tbe  moat  truly  dra- 
matic of  all  dramatists;  he  certainly 
never  Intnidee  himself  on  the  reader 
unseasonably;  but  In  all  his  plays  there 
are  passagen  In  which  hia  renl  feeling 
and  conviction  eeema  to  boll  up  to  the 
top,  and  we  feel  that  for  the  moment 
we  are  face  to  face  with  tbe  man 
Rhakspeare  speaking  from  his  own 
heart.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  interest 
to  me  for  some  time  past  to  collocate 
and  compare  some  of  the  passages  in 
the  iilays  which  seem  to  represent 
fihakspeare's  own  opinion  on  the  con- 
duct of  life,  or  which  throw  light  on 
the  accepted  morality  of  his  day. 
though  this  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
put  any  of  these  observations  Into 
written  form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  In 
spenklng  of  tbe  morality,  or,  as  I  might 


rather  put  It,  the  moral  teaching,  of 
Sbakspeare  I  am  using  tbe  word 
"morality"  In  the  broad  sense,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  general  conduct  of  life, 
not  In  its  usual  restriction.  In  popular 
parlance,  to  questions  of  tbe  relati<xifl 
of  theaeiea,  though  that  subject  of 
course  comes  into  the  programme. 

But  how  are  we  to  discriminate  the 
Iiassages  In  which  Shakspeara  speaks 
his  own  thought?  It  1»  perhaps  rather 
a  matter  for  Instinctive  perception 
than  for  critical  analysts.  To  some  ex- 
tent we  may  trace  hIa  moral  convic- 
tions m  his  whole  manner  of  treatlac 
a  special  character.  Independently  of 
that,  when  we  come  upon  passages  of 
fecial  fervor  of  diction  and  splendor 
of  imagery,  which  do  not  necessarily 
arise  out  of  the  action  and  do  not  fur- 
ther It,  we  can  hardly  doubt  tbat  we 
have  come  across  a  moment  In  the  play 
when  the  poet  was  Impelled  to  speok 
his  own  thought,  either  tn  the  moral 
or  In  tbe  poetic  sense. 

Coleridge  said  of  Shakspeare:  "He 
could  never  have  written  an  epic;  be 
won  Id  have  died  of  plethora  of 
thought,"  In  a  form  of  poem  In  which 
the  poet's  own  thought  has  full  liberty 
of  development;  and  this  fulness  of  hia 
fancy  now  and  again  breaks  through 
the  boundaries  of  drama.  As  nn  In- 
stance in  regard  to  poetic  thought,  take 
that  wild  and  Dantesque  passage  put 
Into  the  mouth  of  Claudlo  In  his  con- 
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teniplation  of  tbe  tetrur  of  death: 

And  tbe  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  In  flery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-rtbbed  Ice, 
To    be    Imprisoned    In    the    viewless 

winds 
And     blown     irltta     restless    violence 

round  about 
The  pendent  world. 

All  this  Is  quite  beyond  so  poor  and 
commonplace  a  creatnre  as  Clnudlo, 
nor  in  any  case  was  It  natural  (or  ii 
man  In  tbe  agony  of  praying  tor  life 
to  go  off  into  an  imaginative  rhapsody 
on  the  possibilities  of  existence  after 
death;  It  was  Shalcei>eare  who  could 
not  help  that.  Hamlet's  celebrated 
solltoqny  is  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter and  situation  of  Hamlet;  still,  1 
think  It  Is  Shakspeare's  own  reflec- 
tion as  much  as  Hamlet's;  but  ft  does 
not  seem  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of 
him  who  Is  tbe  subjective  character 
par  exeeUeuoe  in  Shakspeare's  plays; 
In  whom,  ns  Julius  Hnre  beautifully 
pat  It,  "thousands  of  readers  hnve  each 
recogniied  his  wiser  and  gentler  self," 
aud  through  whose  mouth  one  may 
fancy  that  Bbakspeare  himself  speaks 
more  than  through  any  other  one  of 
bis  characters.  But  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  Shakspeare's  deliv- 
erance of  his  own  mind,  especially  In 
a  moral  sense,  are  to  be  found  in  those 
sudden  and  keen  obaervatlons.  those 
brief  criticisms  of  life,  which  he  flasbes 
upon  ns  unexpectedly  through  the 
months  of  some  of  his  Inferior,  or  even 
some  of  hts  woret  and  most  immoral, 
characters.  It  is  perhaps  Id  such  pas- 
sages, where  the  thoughts  expressed 
are  quite  out  of  keying  with  the  per- 
sonage who  elves  utterance  to  them, 
ttiat  we  feel  most  certainty  thnt  we  are 
getting  at  tbe  poet's  own  mind. 

Of  Shakspeare's  rellgloiin  creed  (to 
begin  with  that)  we  get  little  Indica- 
tion through  tbe  plays;  but  there  are 
two  passages  which  seem  to  Imply  that 
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he  accepted  what  evangelical  divines 
used  to  call  "Che  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion" through  Christ's  atonement.  One 
is  in  the  passing  reference  to  the  Holy 
Land: 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed 

feet, 
That  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  were 

For  our  advautage,  to  tbe  bitter  cross; 

The  other  Is  In  tbe  plea  of  Isabella  to 
Angelo: 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  for- 
feit once. 

And  he  that  might  the  vantage  t>est 
have  took 

Found  out  the  remedy.  '< 

This,  It  may  be  said.  Is  only  tn  char- 
acter for  a  sister  of  a  religious  order, 
but  I  doubt  If  Shakspeare  would  bsve 
touched  on  the  subject.  In  both  cases. 
In  such  grave  and  tender  language,  If 
he  bad  not  bad  some  personal  fi.-ellng 
In  regard  to  It.  One  passage  Indicates 
the  sympathy  (constantly  met  with 
omong  poets)  for  old  religious  supersti- 
tions, where  Marcellns  refers  to  tbe  be- 
lief that: 

Ever  'gainst  thst  season  comes. 
Wherein   our   Saviour's   birth   is  cele- 

The  bird  of  dawning  slngeth  all  night 

long: 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir 

abroad; 
The    nights  are   wholesome:    then    no 

planets  atrike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  wttch  hath  power 

to  charm. 
So   hallowed   aud  so  gracious   is   tbe   . 

Horatio's  answer: 

So  I  have  heard,  and  do  tn  part  believe 
It, 

I  think  expreSHpn  the  poet's  own  feel- 
ing—tbe  natural  attitude  of  a  poet  to- 
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wards  picturestiue  superatitlon;  lie 
would  like  to  believe  what  la  so  charm- 
ing lu  IMelf.  It  Ifl  curioua  to  note  In 
The  Tempest,  however,  a  more  pagan 
flud  quasI-pantLeietlc  tone: 

Tbe   Powers  delaying,  not  rorgettlng, 

liave 
Incensed  the  seas  aad  shoreB, 
Against  your  peace. 

And  Hgaln  In  tbe  sublime  passage 
about  the  "clood-capt  towers"  which 
fllgulbcautly  euds: 
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Is  rounded  with  i 


Bleep. 


Certainly  not  the  reflection  of  the  or- 
thodoxy oZ  Sbakepeare's  day.  In  con- 
nection with  modem  scepticism  as  to 
the  authorship  of  Eetn-y  the  Eighth,  we 
may  contrast  this  with  Queen  Kath- 
arine's vision  of  tbe  angels,  who  offer 
her  a  crown  which; 


Assuredly. 

1  confess  that  bardty  seems  to  me 
to  be  In  Shakspeare's  hand;  there  Is 
a  kind  of  saror  of  Onole  Tarn's  Cabin 
about  It.  He  toncbee  on  the  subject 
more  In  bis  own  manner  In  the  pas- 
sage of  arms  between  OlMa  and  the 
clown  In  Tioelfth  Night: 

Clown. — Good  Madonna,  glre  me 
leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

Ofit*!.— Well.  8lr,  for  want  of  other 
Idleness,  I'll  'bide  your  proof. 

Clown. — G  ood  Madonna,  why 
mourast  thon? 

Olivto.— Good  fool,  for  my  brother's 
death. 

Cloicn.— I  think  his  soul  Is  In  bell. 
Madonna. 

OlMa. — 1  know  his  soul  Is  In  heaven, 
fool. 

Cloirii. — The    more    fool    you.    Ma- 


donna, to  weep  for  your  brother's  mhiI 
lielng  In  heaven. — Take  away  tbe  fool, 

gentlemen. 

.\a  to  Shakspeare's  political  creed. 
it  Is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  a  rank 
Tory.  He  adopts  the  then  orthodox  view 
of  monarchy  as  be  does  the  orthodox 
view  of  Christianity.  Even  If  we  take 
some  of  the  Isolated  sentences  on  klng- 

T  here's    soch   divinity   doth    hedge   a 

king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  It 

would. 
Acts  nothing  of  his  will. 

Never  alone 
Did  the  King  slgb,  but  with  a  general 

If  we  take  these  to  be  merely  dramatic 
expresslous  <aud  I  doubt  If  they  can 
be  taken  so),  we  cannot  escape  tbe  con- 
sensus of  evidence  from^  the  general 
treatment  of  monarchical  personages 
In  his  plays;  the  adulation  with  which 
they  are  addressed,  the  sublime  bump- 
tiousness of  their  own  speeches,  leav- 
ing no  room  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare 
Intended  bis  audience  at  least  to  ac- 
ceirt  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  It  might  be  said  that  do  dram- 
atist could  or  dared  represent  mon- 
archy otherwise  In  those  days;  but  If 
Shakspeare  had  dissented  much  from 
tlie  general  superetltlon  be  would  have 
curtailed  or  moderated  some  of  this 
tail  talk  about  the  privtlege«  and  the 
majesty  of  kings.  And  after  all  the 
position  adopted  was  not  so  unreoson- 
nble  as  It  would  seem  now.  It  was 
very  spirited  of  Green,  in  his  BUtrnv 
(If  the  Engliak  People,  to  Ignore  the  kings 
altogether  as  landmarks  of  history, 
but  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  to  the 
p  re-Revolution  days  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  reigning  sovereign  had  an 
Influence  on  the  country  which  It  la 
somewhat  difficult  to  realize  now.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note 
that  Sbakapeare  had  no  taint  of  that 
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daiDDiible  iiltra-moderD  paradox  that 
PRtrlotlBiu  is  a  littleness  and  a  super- 
BtlUon;  tliat  it  Is  aobl«r  to  loolc  on  with 
philosophic  unconcern,  or  even  to  re- 
joice, at  the  discomfiture  of  your  own 
coantr}'  In  anj  contest  carried  on 
when  the  opposite  political  party  are 
in  iMwer.  One  cannot  doutM  that 
Shakspeare  spobe  directly  Ironi  hie 
own  heart  to  his  countrrinen  In  the 
stlrrtag  lines  with  which  Fa ul con- 
bridge  winds  up  the  play  of  King  John: 

This    Enfilaad    never   did,    nor    never 

shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  It  flrat  did  help  to  wound 

Itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home 

again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  In 

And  ne  shall  shock  them:  nought  shall 

make  ua  rue, 
If  England  to  Itself  do  prove  bat  true. 

Oue  cuu  fanvy  what  a  cheer  arose  In 
the  Globe  Theatre  at  the  first  declama- 
tion of  this  peroration,  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Armada  stltl  freeh  In  the 
minds  of  the  audience. 

But  not  only  was  Shakspeare  polit- 
ically a  Tory,  he  was,  alas!  socially  an 
aristocrat.  In  his  leanings  at  all  events. 
No  poet,  certainly,  has  shown  more  uni- 
versal power  of  sympathy;  nothing  so 
tender  In  sympathy  can  be  cited,  per- 
haps, Ui  our  language  as  the  three 
words  In  which  sleep  is  characterized 
a>  "Sore  labor'a  bath";  and  when  he 
mnkee  such  excellent  fooling  of  Dog- 
berry and  Verges,  It  is  obvious  that 
he  baa  the  kindliest  feeling  towards 
them  all  the  time.  Bat  who  can  read 
CoriOlantia,  that  master  portrait  of 
aristi>cratlc  hauteur,  without  feeling 
that  Shakspeare  in  his  heart  thor- 
oughly admired  Oortolanus? 

His  nature  Is  too  noble  for  this  world; 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his 

trldant, 
Nor  Jove  for  bis  power  to  thunder. 


says  Menenlus.  The  populace  are 
throughout  the  play  represented  as 
contemptible;  as  fickle,  mean-spirited, 
and  not  knowing  their  own  minds;  and 
their  two  Tribunes  as  a  couple  of 
sneaks  and  cowards.  It  may  t>e  urged 
that  this  is  only  dramatic  art,  to  set 
off  with  more  effect  the  lofty  and  self- 
rollant  figure  of  Corlolanua;  hnt  I 
think  most  readers  must  admit  that  a 
poet  who  had  felt  any  sympathy  with 
the  popular  side  would  have  made  it 
a  little  more  respectable.  And  gener- 
ally speaking,  on  the  testimony  of  va- 
rious other  passages  which  there  la  not 
apace  to  cite.  It  seems  clear  that  Shak- 
speare had  a  decided  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  the  many.  Nor  was  he 
above  the  class  prejudlcee  of  his  day 
in  another  respect.  The  Merthaitt  of 
Venioe  leaAen  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Shakspeare  detested  and  despised  the 
Jew  as  much  as  any  of  his  hearers  did. 
He  indeed  paints  dramatically  Shy- 
lock's  view  of  the  eituation:  "Hath  not 
n  Jew  eyes?"  etc.,  but  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  play  la  that  Shylock  was  a 
member  of  an  accursed  race,  who  were 
fair  game;  and  Irvlng's  reading  of  the 
character,  howev«'  thoughtful  and  In- 
teresting, was  not  ShakBpenre's.  and 
was  totally  incona latent  with  many 
passages  in  the  play. 

Coming  now  to  the  lights  Shak- 
peare  throws  on  the  conduct  of  life  and 
on  moral  responsibility,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  have  In  Polonlus'a  ad- 
vice to  I^ertes  the  poet's  own  idea  as 
to  maxims  of  conduct  for  a  young  man 
entering  life;  and  a  fine  and  manly 
compendium  It  Is.  not  without  a  dash 
of  worldly  wisdom,  but  worldly  wlw- 
dom  of  a  lofty  type: 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  qnarrel,  but  being  In, 
Bear  It  that  the  opposer  may  beware 

of  thee. 
Oive  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy 

voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve 
thy  Judgment. 
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That  this  la  Sbakspeare's  own  moral- 
ity Is  evldeat  wben  we  consider  how 
entirely  ont  of  place  it  is  in  tlie  month 
ot  PolooinB,  who  in  every  other  pas- 
sage In  the  play  is  an  old  prig,  at  once 
pompons  and  trivial;  "he's  tor  a  Jig, 
or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps,"  says 
Hamlet  wben  Foioniua  flnds  the  play- 
er's speech  too  Ions— reminding  one  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpoie's  recipe  for  enter- 
taining a  mixed  company;  at  iiis  own 
table,  he  said,  "be  always  talked 
bawdry,  for  in  that  every  one  could 
Join."  Still  finer,  bat  In  somewhat  the 
same  tune,  Is  Hamlefs  charscterlza- 
tlon  of  his  chosen  friend: 

Blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  Judgment  are  so  well 

commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's 

finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please;  give 

me  that  man 
That  Is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will 

wear '  him 
In  my  heart's  core;  yea,  In  my  heart 

of  hearts. 
As  I  do  thee. 

If  any  one  doubts  whether  tbls  is 
Shatepeare's  own  profeeslon  let  bim 
turn  to  the  Sonnets: 

They   that  have  power   to   hnrt.   and 

will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselveB  as 

Unmoved,     cold,    and    to    temptation 

They  rightly  do  Inherit  heaven's  graces 

And  husband  nature's  riches  from  ex- 
pense; 

They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their 
faces, 

Others  but  stewards  of  their  excel- 
lence. 

Hamlet's  friend  baa  so  little  to  say 
In  tbe  play  that  many  readers  prolm- 
bly  hardly  do  Justice  to  blm;  bnt  It  is 
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that  vo?  reticence  and  sobriety  of 
speech  whch  Is  part  of  the  strength  of 
his  chftractOT.  When  Hamlet  In  bis 
wild  excitement  after  the  play  scene 
b^ns  to  qnote  nooseose  verses,  and 
says,  "Would  not  this  gain  me  s  fel- 
lowsbip  In  a  cry  of  playere?"  and  Ho- 
ratio replies,  "Half  a  share";  and  In 
the  same  cool  tone,  after  tbe  next  ont- 
burst,  "Yon  might  have  rhymed,"  the 
thoughtless  spectator  may  p»iiaps  re- 
gard him  as  dry  and  phlegmatic.  Bnt 
Hamlet  had  no  doubt  of  his  man.  Ho- 
ratio's is  the  type  of  friendship  be- 
tween mem  which  ts  perhaps  to  be  found 
among  Eln^ishmen  more  than  among 
any  other  race;  the  friendship  which 
does  not  protest  or  gnsb,  but  where 
each  knows  that  he  can  depend  on  the 
other  absolutely.  Horatio's  simpllcl^ 
and  reticence  In  all  the  scenes  In  which 
he  appears  are  no  mere  accidMtt;  they 
are  cbaractM^tic  of  a  very  not>le 
though  severe  and  self-contained  na- 
ture. Horatio,  in  fact,  would  probably 
bave  shown  himself,  had  be  been 
placed  in  Hamlefs  position,  tbe  finer 
and  stronger  nature  of  the  two;  Ham- 
lefs defect  (of  which  he  was  himself 
quite  conscious)  was  a  dlspositton  to 
dream  rather  than  to  act.  This  made 
him  more  Interesting  as  a  study,  but 
Sliakspeare's  sympathies  were  cer- 
tainly with  boldness  In  action.  Tbe 
famous  passage  "There  is  a  tide  In  the 
affairs  of  men"  Is  a  kind  of  trumpet 
lilowlng  to  battle  which  has  stirred 
many  a  slackened  mind,  possibly,  into 
energy:  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  rec- 
ognize the  personal  spirit  in  It;  It  is 
not  Brutoa  but  Sbakspeare  who  speaks. 
Similarly,  the  long  exhortation  of 
Ulysses  to  AchUles  In  the  third  act  of 
TToilus  Odd  Creati^,  wUch  for  dra- 
matic purposes  Is  far  too  long  and  In- 
volved—a modern  manager  woald  cer- 
tainly have  insisted  on  large  "cut»"  In 
it— is  an  opportunity  for  Sbakspeare  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  healthy  and 
atrenoons  mmvl: 


ID,  Cookie 
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Peneverauce,  dear  017  lord, 
Ke^B  bonor  bright:  to  have  done,  is 

to  banc 
Quite  ont  of  fasbton,  lllce  a  nuty  nail 
In  monnmeatal  mockery.       Take  the 

Instant  way; 
For  honor  travels  In  a  Btralt  u  narrow, 
Where    one    but    goes    abreast;    keep 

then  the  path; 
For  emulation  bath  a  tboosand  sons 
That  one  by  one  pursue:  If  jou  give 

way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth- 
right, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush 

by. 
Leaving  you  hindmost 

The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still   It  might;   and  yet  It    may 

again. 
If   thon    wonldst  not  entomb   thyself 

alive. 
And  case  thy  reputation  In  thy  tent. 

The  wlli-tbe  will  Is  to  tHumph  ov«- 
obfltacles  whether  of  fortune  or  of 
temptation;  that  is  Shakspeare's  creed: 
Ibe  lesson  Is  spoken  through  the 
moutbs  of  far  less  worthy  parsonagea 
than  Ulysses;  that  good-for-nothing 
loafer  Luclo  can  encourage  Isabella 
with  thf>  flttrriug  reflection; 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good   we  oft 

might  wm. 
By  fearing  to  attempt; 

and  the  typical  villain,  lago,  cornea 
down  on  the  pnling  Roderlgo,  who 
whines  that  "It  Is  not  in  virtue  to 
amend  It": 

Virtue?  A  flg!  Tla  In  onrselvea 
that  we  are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies 
are  our  gardens,  to  which  our  wills 
are  gardeners;  so  that  If  we  will  plant 
nettles  or  bow  lettuce,  set  hyasop  or 
weed  up  thyme,  supply  It  with  one 
gender  of  herbs  or  distract  It  with 
many;  either  to  have  It  sterile  with 
Idleness  or  manured  with  industry;  why 
tbe  power  and  corrigible  authority  of 
this  Ilea  In  our  wills. 
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Curious  talk  to  come  from  the  lips 
of  lago;  who,  however,  was  at  all 
events  a  capable  and  determined 
scoundrel,  like  Edmund  the  ttastard 
\a  Letir,  who  Is  made  to  sing  tbe  same 

This  la  the  excellent  foppery  of  tbe 
world,  tbat  when  we  are  sick  In  for- 
tune (often  the  surfeit  of  onr  own  tw- 
havlor),  we  make  guilty  of  our  disas- 
ters the  ann,  tbe  moon,  and  tbe  stars; 
as  If  we  were  vlllatna  by  necessity, 
fools  by  heavenly  compulsion;  drunk- 
ards, llais,  and  adulterers,  by  an  en- 
forced obedience  of  planetary  Influ- 
ence; and  all  that  we  are  evil  In,  by  a 
divine  thrusting  on.  ...  An  admirable 
evasion  of  whore-master  man,  to  lay 
his  goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of 


And  In  spite  of  'I'bere's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,"  I  think  tbe 
poet's  own  scorn  spoke  In  lago  end 
Edmund,  and  tbat  Shakspeare  was  not 
altogether  a  believer  in  tbe  Insistence 
of  environment.  Among  other  weighty 
thoughta  on  the  morale  of  life,  which 
dash  out  In  unexpected  quartera,  la 
that  advice  to  the  too  staid  end  self- 
rlghteous  Angelo: 

Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so   proper,  as  to 

waste 
Thyself    upon    thy    virtues,    them    on 

thee. 
Heaven    doth    with    us   as   men   with 

torches  do; 
Not  light  them  for  ourselves;  for  if  our 

virtues 
Do  not  go  forth  of  ns,  'twere  all  alike 
As  If  we  bad  them  not 

Again,  with  what  weight  there  comes 
out  that  stem  answer  of  Angdo,  when 
E^caius  saggeala  that  be  should  pat 
himself  In  the  place  of  Olandlo— that 
he  might  have  sinned  likewise  under 
the  same  temptation: 


>,  Cookie 
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A  etlll  more  striking  paaaage  on 
teniputlon  Is  that  wbEcti  surprlsee  ns 
suddeuly  froin  the  llpB  of  Trollufl, 
when  he  exhort^  Greesida  not  to  be 
tempted  to  dlalojalty,  and  the  hnssy 
ansn'eire,  "Do  you  think  I  will?" 

No: 
But  Bometbing  may  be  done  that  we 

will  not; 
And  Bometlmes  we  are  devils  to  our- 

When  we  would  tempt  the  frailty  of 

our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

I  can  never  forget  the  impreaelon  that 
passage  made  on  me  on  first  reading 
It,  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the 
warning  coming  with  doable  force  for 
Its  unexpectednesB  in  the  moutb  of  tbe 
amorous  TroDus,  merely  anxious  tliat 
hts  llgbt  mistreee  should  not  throw  bim 
over.  It  is  quite  too  weighty  for 
Trollna;  it  waa  Sbakspeare  who  could 
not  reelst  having  bla  aay  lu  his  own 

Tbe  retribution  tbat  comes  on 
wrongdoers  in  moat  of  the  playa  Is  of 
course  only  the  conventional  poetical 
justice  of  the  stage;  but  In  Lear,  where 
the  sacrifice  of  Cordelia  has  been 
tbongbt  by  many  to  be  too  barah  a 
tragedy  for  the  stage,  Sbakspeare 
gives  us  something  more  than  the  con- 
vpntlonnl  retribution  in  tbat  reflection 
which  baa  passed  Into  a  proverb: 

Tbe  cods  are  Just,  and  of  our  pleasant 

Make  whips  to  acontge  ua; 

clencbed  by  the  still  more  ominous  and 
fateful  reply  of  Edmund: 

'Tis  tme: 
The  wheel  la  come  full  circle:  I  am 

an  imagery  which  recalls  tbe  relentless 
fatalism  of  tbe  Greek  drama. 

And  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
with  tbe  case  of  Palstaff?     Certainly, 


eare. 

In  the  words  of  the  Prayerbook,  "a 
notorious  evll-llver."  We  can  hardly 
Judge  of  Palstaff,  however,  because  we 
do  not  know  his  whole  career;  we  do 
not  know  how  be  came  to  this.  He 
has  somehow  lost,  or  blunted,  alt  moral 
sense,  yet  without  seemlngr  really  to 
mean  much  harm,  for  tbat  affair  of  tbe 
highway  robberj-  was  more  of  a  lark 
than  anything  else.  He  is  simply  tifte 
meet  audaciously  amusing  old  rip  one 
ever  met,  with  a  kbid  of  remnant  of 
tbe  gentleman  about  bIm;  one  has  not 
the  heart  to  Judge  him  hardly;  Sbak- 
speare  has  Indeed  drawn  a  moral  from 
bIm,  remarkable  as  tbe  only  direct  and 
obvious  moral  in  the  plays  which  Is 
purely  dramatic  In  conception.  Tbe 
manner  of  death  of  Falstaff  was  tbe 
natural  end  of  bts  manner  of  life;  there 
Is  no  pretence'of  preaching  over  him; 
and  yet— Faletatf  babbling  of  gnat 
fields  (I  believe  In  tbe  existing  resd- 
Ingl,  aud  comparing  tbe  flea  on  Bar- 
dolpb'B  nose  to  a  black  soul  burning  In 
hell  fire— could  there  be  any  more 
keenly  patbetlc  end  of  a  dissolute  life? 
Parallel  with  Sbakspeare'a  contempt 
for  the  crowd  Is  bis  contempt  for  serv- 
nnta  and  followers— the  sort  at  least 
who  serve  only  for  hire,  and  are  con- 
tent to  sell  their  souls,  their  Individual- 
ity, tbelr  Belf-re^iect  <lf  they  ever 
heard  of  anch  a  thing)  for  wages.  Hts 
finest  expoai  of  theee  creatures  Is  lu 
Portolonua,  where  the  servants  of  Tnl- 
Ins  AofldluB  are  qnlte  unable  to  recog- 
niae  the  greatness  of  Oortolanus  under 
his  disguise,  but  are  penetrated  with 
admiration  for  blm  when  they  discover 
tbat  he  is  so  great  a  man:  "What  nn 
arm  he  bad;  he  turned  me  about  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  as  one  would  aet 
up  a  top."  "Nay,  I  knew  by  bts  face 
there  was  something  In  blm:  he  had 
a  kind  of  face,  metbougbt  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  term  It."  Sbakspeare  would 
have  enjoyed  tbe  London  flunkey.  For 
bis  reverence  for  sincere  and  faithful 
service  It  Is  only  necessary  to  name  tbe 
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sketch  of  old  Adam  in  A*  Yoti  Like  It; 
but  tta««  is  a  still  finer  pnaaage.  less 
ramllfar.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
where  Bnobnrbus  reulizes  that  nothing 
farther  b*  to  be  looked  for  from  An- 
tony: 

Yet  he  that  can  endare 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  full'n  lord 
Don  eongutr  him   that   did  hin  matter 

And  earn  a  place  la  the  story. 

This  sentiment,  again,  Is  quite  above 
the  OFdloary  level  of  Bnobarbos,  It  Is 
rather  Shakspeare's  own  reflection;  Eiw- 
barbas  la  a  good  sort  of  rongb  soldier, 
but  he  says  nothing  else  In  the  coarse  of 
the  play  that  would  lead  na  to  expect 
that  he  conid  rise  to  so  noble  a  senti- 
ment RemaH(able  loo  Is  Shakspeare's 
perception  of  the  half-and-half  moral- 
ity of  commonplace  natures,  as  ex- 
hibited In  the  character  of  Emilia,  of 
whom  Johnson  <  whose  Shakspeare 
criticisms  are  worth  more  attention 
than  they  receive)  observee:  "The  vir- 
tue of  Emilia  Is  such  as  we  often  find; 
worn  kMsely,  but  not  cast  off:  easy  to 
commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened 
and  alarmed  at  atrocious  vtllalnles." 
In  conversation  with  Deedemona  she 
speaks  lightly  of  conjugal  inftdelity: 
"Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  thing  for  the 
whole  world?"  says  Desdeiuonn.  .  .  . 
"Mnrry,"  la  the  answer;  "I  would  not 
do  such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor 
for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps— Irat  for 
tbe  whole  world!  The  world  is  a  hnge 
thing,  'tia  n  great  price  for  a  small 
i-lce."  But  when  lago's  villainy  comes 
nut  she  Is  the  noisiest  of  all;  "Tillalny. 
villainy;  I  think  on't  1  smell  It."  As 
Philip  van  Artevelde  says; 

Stnptdlty  Is  seldom  soundly  honest. 

As  to  purity  in  women.  Sbaicspeare 
gives  ample  evidence  of  hts  reverence 
for  It  even  in  giving  an  elaborate  por- 
trait of  the  "horrid  example"  In  tbe 
penion  of  Cressida,   bis  one  anchaste 


heroine.  It  Is  notable  bow,  when  this 
linsgage  Is  taken  ofF  to  the  Grecian 
rump,  and  forthwith  sets  about  mak- 
ing herself  agreeable,  Ulyssce,  the  wise 
man  of  the  party,  diagnoses  her  at 
once:  "She  will  sing  any  man  at  first 
sight"  he  says  contemptuously.  The 
sensitive  delicacy  of  Desdemona  Is 
beautifully  indicated  In  her  shrinking 
from  even  repeating  the  term  which  her 
husband  had  used  to  her  in  bis  Jealous 
raving.  "My  lord  bath  so  bewhored 
her. "  says  EmlUa  In  her  coarse  way; 

Detd.    Am  I  that  name,  lago? 
loffo.    What  name,  fair  lady? 
Drnd.     Such  aa  she  says  my  lord  did 
say  I  was. 

But  tbe  uiost  beautiful  Instance  Is  per- 
hnpK  in  tbe  answer  of  Posthnmns  after 
first  hearing  lachlmo's  lie: 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  re- 
strained. 

And  prayed  me  oft  forbearance;  did  It 
with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 

Might  well  have  warmed  old  Satam. 

It  In  (.ertalnly  rother  a  poor  comment 
on  tblB  that  when  lacblmo  makes  bis 
HcundalouB  wager  on  tbe  wife's 
chastity,  her  husband.  Instead  of  kick- 
ing him  on  the  spot,  takes  up  the 
wager  and  gives  the  scoundrel  a  letter 
of  commendation  to  tbe  wife,  In  order 
(hat  he  may  have  a  fair  chance!  A 
curious  example  of  what  an  audience 
of  that  day  would  swallow  as  a  possl- 
l)le  or  probable  plot;  in  this  respect  one 
might  have  boped  to  find  Shakspeare 
a  little  more  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Rosalind  and  Beatrice  ore  two  vm7 
lively  and  outspoken  young  women,  yet 
we  are  conscious  that  through  ail  their 
mirth  they  are  as  good  and  chaste  as 
can  be,  and  there  Is  something  espe- 
cially charming  and  healthy  In  Cella'a 
advice  to  Rosalind  "to  love  no  nmn 
In  good  earnest;  nor  no  farther  In  sport 
neither,   than    with   safety  of  a    pure 
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blusb  thou  may'et  In  bonor  come  oB 
again."  On  the  other  band,  there  Ib 
no  more  cbarBcteilstlc  trait  In  lago 
than  hiB  constant  coaraeneee  In  speaking 
o(  women.  "I  cannot  believe  that  in  hw," 
says  that  half-baked  rogue  Boderlgo, 
when  he  la  told  Desdemone  to  In  love 
with  CaBSlo;  "she  la  full  of  most  blewed 
condition."  "Blessed  fig's  end,"  re- 
torts lago,  "the  wine  she  drinks  Is 
made  of  grapes";  and  though  be  knew 
that  she  had  not  committed  hereelf 
with  CasBlo,  he  would  have  thought  It 
quite  possible: 


Ae  to  the  general  question  of  sexual 
Immorality,  Shakspeere,  however,  Is  by 
no  menns  strait-laced;  there  Is  a  aort 
of  healthy  animalism  about  him,  so  far 
aa  healthy  passion  is  coacemed.  In 
the  case  of  Claodlo  and  Juliet,  how- 
ever, be  puts  a  very  false  moral  Into 
the  Duke's  month;  when  poor  Juliet 
owns  that  their  "offenceful  act  was 
mutnally  committed,"  i^.  that  she  had 
not  been  very  unwilling,  the  Duke 
takes  on  him  to  say: 


a  conclusion  one  must  repudiate  ut- 
terly. Unless  the  girl  were  rsdlcally 
bad— end  clearly  Juliet  was  not,  surely 
tbe  heavier  sin  lies  with  the  seducer; 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on 
tbat  point,  and  Staakspeare  made  a  slip 
tliere,  If  be  seriously  Intended  to  back 
tbe  Duke's  view.  But  on  marriage  and 
lt8  higher  Ideal  Sbakspeare  Is  noble— 
for  the  age  hd  Hved  In,  wonderful.  No 
higher  stand  could  be  taken  than  in 
that  speech  of  Portia  to  Brutns: 

Am  I  yourself 
But.  UK  It  were.  In  sort,  or  limitation; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort 
your  bed. 
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And  talk  to  you  sometimes?    Dwell  I 

but  In  tbe  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure?      If  It  be  no 

more, 
Portia  Is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  bis  wife. 

We  may  notice  also  tbe  protest  (far  In 
advance  of  tbe  general  feeling  of  the 
time,  or  even  of  two  or  three  centuries 
later)  against  marriages  d«  eomvMnee, 
in  tbe  speech  of  Fenton  at  tbe  close  of 
The  Merrv  Wives  of  Windaor,  In  ezcose 
for  his  eloping  with  Ann  Page: 

The  ofTence  Is  holy  tbat  she  batb  com- 
mitted; 
And  this  deceit  loses  tbe  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title. 
Since    therein    she    doth    evltate    and 

A  thousand  Irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which    forced    marriage    would    have 
brought  upon  her. 

Fenton'8  Is  a  vorj-  insignificant  part  in 
the  play,  he  is  a  mere  piece  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  plot;  and  here  evidently 
it  Is  Shakspeare  himself  who  speaks. 
Mere  bdkh'ous  passion,  on  the  otbw 
hand,  he  shows  aa  a  clog  to  the  greater 
buBlnees  of  life.  Antony  la  rained  by 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  his  Judgment 
completely  muddled  by  It;  ooe  Is  re- 
minded continually.  In  the  progress  of 
tbe  play,  of  Bacon's  weighty  sentence 
In  tbe  essay  Ot  Love:  "If  It  check  once 
with  business.  It  troubleth  men's  for- 
tunes, and  maketh  men  that  they  can 
no  ways  be  true  to  Hielr  own  ends." 
IVoIlus  only  gets  misery  out  of  bis  pas- 
sion for  Creesida.  which  is  of  a  very 
sensual  order;  and  tbe  foollsb  empty 
talk  ot  Pandarus,  Parts  and  Helen 
(Act  ill.  scene  1.)— pe<q)le  who  have 
nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  all  day 
but  Idle  phltanderlng— Is  a  most  char- 
acteristic bit  of  tight  satire.  And 
lastly,  If  Shakspeare  Is,  ae  was  sug- 
gested, rather  Indulgent  to  the  slips  of 
healthy  passion,  be  has  apparently  tbe 
greatest  contempt  for  mercenary  vice. 
With  Sbakfipeore  It  Is  only  fools  who 
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«lnlE  to  tbat  Men  and  women  maf 
have  their  guilty  paaelons  la  wtalcb 
there  Is  a  note  of  tragedy;  but  as  to 
tbe  "harlots'  tionees,"  It  1b  poor  old 
(distaff  who  Is  found  tbere  {tbe  only 
scene  perhaps  In  which  he  Is  entirely 
contemptible). '  sitting  with  Doll  Teai^ 
sheet  on  his  tnee;  It  is  that  ellly  old 
prig  Justice  Shallow  who  boasta  of  his 
former  exploits  In  that  line,  and  asks 
ir  Jsne  Nlghtworh  la  alive  stUI;  it  Is 
Lucio,  the  light-llTlDg  gentleman,  one 
of  the  most  coutMnptlble  characters 
Shakspeare  ever  drew,  who  la  band  In 
iarr  iDd  Attn. 
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glove  with  all  the  vermin  of  the  bad 
honaes,  and  thinks  It  a  capital  Joke  to 
meet  the  male  procurer  on  bis  way  to 
prison,  ond  to  cull  after  blni.  "Does 
Bridget  paint  still,  ipompey.  Ha?" 
Shakspeare  Is  a  more  effective  preacher 
on  that  matter  than  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs;  and  If  one  did  know 
of  any  young  man  of  education  who 
was  ench  a  fool  as  to  require  a  sermon 
on  the  subject,  one  could  not  do  better 
tban  give  him  a  Shakspeare  and  turn 
down  tbe  leaf  at  those  psaeages. 

H.  Beath<»te  Statkom. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  THE  ROSY  LOVE  PHILTRE6. 


Trade  waa  slack  with  the  little  cop- 
persmith these  tltuee.  Not  a  honaewtf  e 
In  the  CBmpo  San  Tomaso  but  dally 
scrubbed  pans  and  pipkins  of  Gianni's 
making;  not  a  brlgbt-eyed  maid  went 
to  the  well  of  the  carved  Uoos  without 
carrying  across  her  shoulders  on  a 
wooden  yoke  great  copper  wat«-pots 
wblch  Gianni  had  fashioned;  and  as 
be  was  a  good  workman,  and  gave 
value  for  bis  money.  It  stood  to  reason 
that  these  thhigs  wore  well,  and  did 
uot  need  constant  r^lenishlng.  There- 
fore, time  hung  somewhat  heavily  on 
his  bands  and  gave  to  tbe  Evil  One  a 
chance  of  proving  the  trutb  of  the  old 
saying  atxtut  Idle  hands  and  mischief. 

"I  miss  thy  tapping,  my  Gobbo," 
said  Pla  la  Strega  to  him.  "It  always 
Bonnded  cheerily  when  I  was  working 
up  here.  Thon  wert  like  a  gnome  in 
a  cavern,  tapping  lor  treaaure.  Hath 
the  vein  rnn  dry,  folletino  mtot" 

"Dry  as  a  sucked  orange,"  replied 
Gianni,  with  a  grin.  "No  one  wants 
pots  and  pans  these  days.  Tbat  gives 
me  more  time  to  run  thy  errands, 
mother." 

■  I  am  >peaklDK,  of  coarse,  only  o(  tbB  Fsl- 
■tkff  or  "  Hvor;  (he  Fourth."  The  PsliMff  of 
'■The  Merry  Wlvee"  I*  s  different  peruo 
ftltagelhst. 


As  Gianni  stood  at  h^  threshold,  a 
low  moaning  sound  struck  unpleas- 
antly on  hla  ear. 

"How  the  wind  howls  up  here!"  be 
aaid.  "It  is  more  sbeltered  In  my  little 
den  below," 

"Get  thee  to  It,  then,"  answered  Pis, 
algniflcantly;  and  tbe  Got>bo,  nothing 
loth,  skipped  out  of  the  room,  and  down 
the  steps. 

It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day  In  early 
spring.  The  blue  sky  atxive  was 
decked  with  little  white  clouds,  wblch 
scarcely  moved,  so  light  was  the  wind. 
Tbere  was  more  tlian  a  suggestion  of 
summer  In  tbe  air,  and  scarcely  tffeesse 
enougli  to  stir  tbe  leaves  of  the  gera- 
niums in  Pia's  open  window. 

"That  Is  a  strange  wind  up  tbere." 
mused  tbe  Gobbo.  "Whatever  it  is.  It 
Mows  a  mystery  Into  Pia's  life.  A«ro.' 
that  Is  no  buslnees  of  mine.  I  had 
better  mend  old  Assnnta's  coffee-pot, 
and  not  meddle  with  affaira  wblch  don't 
concern  me." 

He  seated  himself  at  his  task,  but 
still  his  thoughts  kept  wandering.  Tbe 
spring  had  got  into  bis  blood,  and  made 
him  restless.  He  flung  bis  tools  one 
way.  the  coffee-pot  another. 

■■Ily  San  Morco's  Pillar.  I«aa  work 


:.  I  fan  work 
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no  more!"  he  cried.  "I  must  do  some- 
thing to  arouse  myself." 

He  looked  out  on  the  greeny-blae 
pIgeouB  as  they  Btratted  up  and  down 
the  pevenaent  of  tbe  Cempo,  preening 
themeelTee,  and  cooing  and  roakiag 
love.  A  girl,  passing,  peeped  Id  od 
him  and  laughingly  cried: 

"Wake  np,  Gianni  Gobbo!  Art  In  a 
day-dream?"  She  flung  Bomethlng  soft 
and  scNited  in  his  face.  It  was  a  roae- 
red  carnation.  It  fell  oQ  thedlm^  floor 
—a  tiny  note  of  color  and  fragrance  in 
the  gloom. 

When  Gianni  had  picked  It  up  and 
looked  out,  the  girl  was  gone.  .  .  . 

"If B  that  saucy  Vanna !"  he  said. 
"I'll  pay  her  out  for  this.  It's  always 
the  way.  I  am  of  no  more  accoant 
than  tbe  well-bead  there.  If  I  steel 
a  kiss  'Bah!  It's  only  Gianni.'  If  I 
squeeze  a  round  waist— '6fd,  my  little 
Gobbo!  Ifs  only  you.'  When  I  listen 
to  their  chatter—what  does  it  matter? 
—'It's  only  Gianni.'  And  that  Vaona 
Is  always  the  worst.  What  a  tongne 
she  baa,  that  one!  And  how  particular 
abe  is!  Sbe  Is  one  who  would  look  for 
a  hair  In  an  egg!  No  wonder  she  has 
not  got  a  husband.  This  one  wilt  not 
do.  nor  that  one!  One  would  think  she 
wanted  a  Slgnorel" 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  eatry,  and 
a  voice  said,  "Art  there,  Gianni?" 

Gianni  looked  up.  It  was  Be^pewith 
tbe  one  leg.  wbo  lived  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Campo,  and  who  earned  bis  liv- 
ing In  various,  but  more  ra?  lees  tucra- 
tlve,  ways.  In  tbe  tourist  season  be 
got  many  a  soldo  for  opening  church 
doors  for  EngU^  and  American  ladles: 
sometimes  he  sold  little  packets  of 
com  to  feed  tbe  pigeons  in  the  Piassa 
San  Marco— mo  che,  a  very  money-mak- 
ing business  Qiat,  as  he  got  tbe  com 
for  little  or  nothing  from  one  of  his 
many  friends!  But  ft  was  bis  glib 
tongue  and  facility  in  begging  which 
earned  him  most,  for  few  could  resist 
his  snucy  smile  and  bright  eye  as  be 


cheerily  described  himself  as  an  povertf 
iUgffratiata  (a  poor  unfortunate),  for 
whom  be  craved  a  little  asaistance. 

In  the  flabing  season  he  would  lend 
a  hand  with  the  boats,  for.  la  spite  of 
only  having  one  leg,  few  were  more 
adroit  In  a  boat  than  he.  And  so  be 
lived  from  day  to  day,  careless,  debo- 
nair, and  free. 

"Thou  art  as  welcome  as  shade  on 
a  summer^  day,"  said  Gianni.  "Come 
in,  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  tbee. 
and  then  1  will  tell  thee  what  thou 
lackest." 

In  that  instant  an  idea  had  flashed 
across  bis  quick  brain— a  joke  so  stu- 
pendous that  be  felt  that,  when  be 
gave  blmself  time  to  consider  It,  he 
must  crack  bis  sides  wltfa  lau^ter. 

Beppe  bopped  nimbly  down  the  two 
steps  which  led  Into  tbe  coppersmith's 
lair,  holding  a  little  saucepan  In  bis 

"Canst  mend  this  for  me.  Gianni 
mior'  he  said.  "There  Is  a  d^lcacy 
In  certain  parts.  In  fact  It  is  so  deli- 
cate that  It  will  not  hold  water  any 
more— ungrat^nl  besst.  when  I  have 
been  faithful  to  It  for  so  long." 

"The  way  of  die  world,  amimr 
grinned  Gianni,  tickled  almost  to  tears 
at  the  thought  of  bis  ]oke.  which  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  marry 
Vanna  to  the  powero  Htgrazlato. 

"Me?  I  And  tbe  world  not  so  bad," 
said  Beppe,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  tbe 
coppersmith's  table,  and  resting  bis 
crutches  by  his  side.  "I  have  enough 
to  eat  and  drink,  friends  by  the  twen- 
ties, n  TOldo  or  two  for  a  game  of  cards 
and  a  algaretta — what  more  wonldst 
thou?" 

"AM!  there  Is  something  that  tbnn 
lackest  sadlyT' 

"What  Is  that.  Glannino?"  asked 
Beppe.  still  smiling. 

"A  wife!" 

"Corpn  ifJ  Baooo!    I?    Wliat  would  / 
do  with  a  wife?    Un  potfTo  d 
such  as  I?" 
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"Ab!  Uist  ts  wbnt  sbe  said." 

"She?  'W^oiu  dost  tbou  mean!  Who 
Mid  au^t  about  me  to  tbee?" 

"ZUtol  timi  Who  aald  that  any  one 
Hid  aught  to  me  about  ttaee?" 

"Tbou  didst  thyself,  thlB  very  In- 
stant," returned  Beppe  Indignantly, 
boivlng  off  the  table  In  his  excite- 
ment 

"Did  I  of  a  tmtb?"  said  Gianni  In- 
nocently. "It  mnat  have  slipped  oat. 
I  have  tcrea«boppMS  la  the  heed!  Who 
wonid  have  thought  me  aucb  a  pump~ 
kin  aa  to  repeat  a  few  words  oTerfaeard 
by  the  veil  In  the  evening?  Forget  It, 
Beppe.  I  pray  tbee." 

"Nay,  bat  tboa  must  tell  me!"  cried 
Beppe,  whose  curlo^ty  was  now  tbor- 
ongbly  roused.  "Tbon  bast  at  once 
said  too  much  and  too  little.  Wbo  said 
aagbt.  and  what  did  she  sayT" 

"Nay,  what  a  man  thou  art!  Who 
said  It  was  a  she?  3^1tb,  Insplteof  thy 
bacheloiliood,  thy  thonghts  always  turn 
to  a  petticoat,  Beppe  mto/" 

"Thon  aaldet  It  thyself,  little  rat!" 
cried  Beppe,  hopping  about  the  room. 
"Although  I  am  a  man  of  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  and  verily  possess  the 
patience  of  Job  and  Job's  father  and 
mother,  I  will  shake  tbe  tmth  out  of 
thee  unless  thou  speakest  at  once!" 

Glannt  laughed  Impishly.  It  was  a 
droll  sight  had  there  been  any  to  see- 
the dark  little  room  below  the  pave- 
ment, with  its  copper  pots  and  pans 
looming  lambent  through  the  gloom: 
tbe  little  hnncbback  perched  on  his 
stool,  with  the  gay  mxy  carnation  stock 
behind  bis  ear,  and  mlsclilef  written  on 
every  line  of  his  monkey  face;  and  the 
one-legged  Beppe  dashing  bis  soft  felt 
bst  on  the  floor,  and  hopping  about  In 
a  very  freniy  of  excitement. 

"Softly,  softly,  antlra;  One  does  not 
open  a  keyhole  with  a  poker.  As  I 
was  imfortunate  enough  to  let  a  few 
words  fall.  I  may  as  well  tell  tbee  all, 
or  thou  wilt  magnlf.v  It  t 

"Tell  me,  then." 
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"It  was  but  tbiB.  Some  little  time 
ago,  on  an  evening  when  the  girls  were 
chattering  around  the  well  there,  they 
talked  of  this  one  and  that  one,  as  girls 
will,  and  among  the  names  mentioned 
was  thine.  One  said  thou  wert  a  merry 
fellow,  ftootber  that  thon  wert  a 
ladrone." 

■The  Jade!    Who  was  she?" 

"Another  that  thou  wonldst  be  band- 
Bome  If  tbou  badst  two  legs;  and  another 
—sbe  of  whom  1  thoughtlessly  qrake— 
said  that  thou  wouldst  be  handsome 
If  tbou  hadat " 

"What?" 

"None!"  rotumed  Gianni.  "What 
dost  thon  think  of  that,  amico  miof 

"I  think  abe  was  of  ripe  taste  and 
sonnd  Judgment,  that  onel"  said  Beppe, 
a  glow  of  saUflfttction  spreading  over 
his  face.    "Who  was  she?" 

"Nay,  I  mention  no  names.  She  may 
have  changed  her  mind  by  this.  Per- 
haps her  years  are  ripe  as  well  as  her 
taste," 

"Sbe  may  be  none  the  worse  for  Uiat. 
These  youi^  butterflies  think  of  noth- 
ing bnt  flitting  in  tbe  sun.  I'll  show 
them  that  a  man  with  one  leg  Is  as 
good  as.  If  not  better  than,  a  man  with 
two!" 

"BramI  BratUtimo!  my  Beppe!" 
Gianni  applauded  mftly.  "Here  Is  thy 
saucepan,  beautiful  and  flnlsiied. 
Take  with  It  my  advice,  that  thon 
wilt  have  no  comfort  till  tfaou  bast  a 

"Why  dost  tbou  not  take  thine  own 
advice?" 

"Perhaps  I  shall.  Who  knows?" 
Glanal  wagged  bis  head  till  Uie  rosy 
carnation  shook. 

"Who  gave  thee  the  flower,  Gianni 
mtof 

"A  maiden  of  tlpe  taste  and  sound 
Judgment!  TM,  thon  idler!  I  am  a 
busy  man." 

Beppe  seized  bis  saucepan  and  pre- 
pared to  d^nrt.  "Tell  me  bar  naowt 
find  I  will  go."  ,  -  I 
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"If  tbou  must  know,  It  v-aa  Vauna  be   cried,   flioKlng  awoj    tbe   luckloM 

Moroni,  the  rrult-aeller'a  daugbter."  Baucefms,  and  atooplD«  to  picit  up  tbe 

"Sbe  said  I  would  lie  bandsome  bad  ragmnt    oranKM. 

I  no  leg*  at  all?"  gasped  B«ppe.  "Nimle!    ttieiUer     petnmed     Vanna 

"No,  no!  I  never  said  any  such  thing,  sood-bnmoredly.    "Stay,  I'll  pick  them 

Tbou'rt  a   crazy   fellow,   Beppe.     Sbe     np— It  Is  bard  for  thee " 

admires  me,  see  yoo?  otherwise,  why  "It  Is  nothing,"  Bald    Bet>pe   stiffly, 

should  abe  toss   me  a  flower  as  she  "Because   I    have   but   one  leg  is   no 

passed?"  reason  wby  I  cannot  do  as  other  m^i 

"Why  Indeed?"  echoed  B^pe^  as  be  do." 

hopped  up  the  steps,  and  crossed  tbe  Vanna   looked   at  him,    and   gave   a 

Campo  to  his  own  abode.  little  laugh.     "No  reason  at  all.     Per 

His  thoughts  were  busy  as  he  went.  Baoco!  If  thou   hadst  two   legs   there 

Glannrs   firat  arrow   bad  ebot  borne,  would  be  no  standing  thee  and  thy  Im- 

Truly  a    whimsical   Gupld,   be!     Well  pndence!" 

Beppe  knew  Tanna  Moroni.     Sbe  was  Beppe  stared  as  he  banded  her  the 

a  fine,  straight  girl,   with  black  eyes  last    of    the    oranges.      This    did    not 

and  bair,  aud  a  eomewbat  high  color  sound  like  love-talk,  he  thought  and— 

in  her  cheeks,  a  good  girl  and  honest  — ^yes — she  bad  gtven  the  carnation  to 

withal.     Yes,  she  helped   her  motba-  Gianni!     Could  U  be  possible  that  she 

well  with  tbe  fruit-stall  near  the  Rl-  preferred   tbe  Gobbo  to   him— Beppe, 

alto,  and  her  sharp  tongue   won  her  who.  If  he  had  only  one  leg.  was  yet 

an  honored  position  among  tbe  other  straight  and  handsome? 

mai^cet-women  there.     None  dared  to  There  was  no  accounting  for  women 

cheat   Vanna  Moroni  In  any  way,  or  and  their  vagaries.     He  felt  slightly  ag- 

to  bring  their  booths  too  close  to  hers,  grieved — be,  who  but  an  hour  ago  had 

She  bad  been  younger,  it  la  true,  bnt  thought  no  more  of  Vanna  Moroni  than 

what  did  that  matter?    When  hco-  com-  of  the  stone  lions  on   the  well-head! 

pleslon  and  her  voice  had  been  softer.  But  the  Southern  blood  le  hot,  aud  tbe 

she  had  had  many  lovers,  but  Vanna  Soothem   spring   goes  quickly  to  the 

always  held  her  bead  high.     She  was  head.      Love  runs  through  the  veloa 

Tery  parttcnlar:  she  would  have  none  like  flre,  and  sometimea  It  needs  but  a 

of  them.    And  now  she  admired  him—  crooked  match  to  set  It  alight 

tbe  powro  dUffraxiato  with  only  one  leg!  "That  Is  not  kind,  BIgnorlna  Vanna," 

She  had  a  good  heart,  that  one,  as  well  he  said  reproachfully, 

as  good  taste.     She  was  a  good  man-  "Since  whrai  didst  thou  wish  for  my 

Bger,  too— there  would  be  no  holes  In  kindness,   Bigttor  Beppe?"   she  asked, 

tbe  saucepan   If  site  were   In  cbarge.  with  a  flash  of  ber  black  eyes. 

Hie  thoughts  ran  on,  and  so  did  he.  If    Beppe    had    told    the    truth,    be 

never   noticing    where   he    was   going  would  have  answered,  "Since  thon  gav- 

until  be  came  full  tilt  into  a  person  est     tbe     carnation     to     Olonni     tbe 

who  was  Id  tbe  act  of  entering  the  Gobbo!"  but  It  U  not  always  either  poa- 

Campo  from  tbe  Calle  Maria.    It  waa  sible  or  expedient  to  speak  the  truth,  so 

the    subject   of    bis    thou^ts,    Vanna  he  temporised.     "Ah,  Vanna,  tboo  bast 

Moroni,  and  she  was  carrying  a  basket  a  heart  as  hard  as  a  millstone!" 

of  oranges  under  one  arm.  "P<i»»ihHel      But  how  aboaldst  tAou 

The    basket    fell,    the   oranges    scat-  know?       Here   are  some  oranges  for 

tered  in  all  directions  ov^  the  pave-  thee;    perhaps    tbou    wilt    find    them 

ment     Beppe  was  covered  with  con-  softer."    She  tossed  him  a  few  oranges, 

fusion.    "A  thousand  pardons,  Vanna!"  and  ran  laughing  across  the  Campo. 
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with  eager  eyes  and  rapidly  Increaa- 
Ins  Jesloasy  he  watched  her  go,  with 
beelB  clicking  on  the  pavement,  at  far 
as  Glannl'n  den.  The  Oohbo  had 
watched  the  little  scene  with  the  keen- 
est Interest  and  Amusement.  He  had 
not  expected  his  seed  to  take  root  so 
qnlckly,  and  be  ruhbed  hla  hands  glee- 
fully together  as  he  saw  the  Jealoas 
glances  which  Beppe  cast  across  the 
Campo  after  Vanna's  retreating 
flgore. 

"Here,  Olannl  miol  I  have  brought 
thee  a  few  oranges,"  said  Taana,  stoop- 
ing down.     "Catch]" 

Gianni  caught  them  deftly.  "A 
good  Easter  to  thee,  Tanna!  Hast  a 
heart  as  golden  as  thy  fmlt,  even  If 

" .    He  paused,  and  cocked  an  eye 

ap  at  her. 

"EJven  If  what?" 

"Nay,  It  Is  not  fahr  to  repeat  what 
one  person  may  say  to  another." 

"Who  has  been  talking  of  me  to 
thee?' 

"He  meant  no  harm,  per  Booool" 

Tanna  seated  herself  calmly  on  the 
top  step,  while  Beppe  still  glowered 
across  the  Campo  from  the  shelter  of 
his  own  doorway. 

"May  as  well  tell  me  at  once,  Olannl. 
It  Is  111  to  ronse  s  woman's  curlosl^ 
and  leave  It  hungry." 

"Once  he  thought  very  well  of  thee, 
Vanna,  but  thou  bast  a  sharp  tongue, 
and " 

Tanna  grew  exasperated.  "He? 
TVlM»?  What?  Thou  wouldst  make  a 
saint  swear!" 

"Thy  oranges  are  sweeter  than  thy 
temper,  Tanna  mia." 

"I  am  sorry  I  wasted  them  on  thee, 
Gobtra."  She  rose  to  go,  but  this  did 
not  suit  Glanul'B  purpose  at  all. 

"The  day  Is  young.  There  Is  no 
haste,  Tanna.  I  will  tell  If  thou  wilt." 
The  Gobho  spoke  reluctantly,  almost  as 
If  the  words  were  forced  from  him,  "It 
was  but  now  we  spoke  of  tbee,  and  be 
said  that,  though  thou  badst  a  heart 
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of  gold,  thou  hadst  also  a  tongue  of 
Bteel!" 

"A  tongue  of  steel?"  repeated  Tanna, 
her  face  growing  slowly  crimson. 
"Who  had  the  impudence  to  say  such 
a  thing  aa  that?" 

"Some  one  whom  thou  hadst  cut  with 
It,  perchance,"  continued  Gianni  slowly, 
watchlug  the  etTect  of  every  word. 

Taoaa  still  blushed.  She  was  an 
boneat  girl,  and  well  she  knew  that  her 
sharp  tongue  had  lashed  and  stung 
many  a  one;  but  she  could  not  remem- 
ber having  wounded  any  one  In  partic- 
ular. She  shook  her  bead.  "I  know 
not  whom  thou  meanest." 

"Has  no  little  angel  ever  whispered 
In  thine  ear  the  name  of  one  who  loved 
thee  well?" 

The  game  was  growing  exciting  now, 
and  none  knew  better  than  Gianni  on 
what  dangerous  ground  he  stood.  But 
fear  of  reprisal  could  not  deter  him;  he 
must  go  on,  and  play  the  comedy  out, 
little  recking  that  what  sometimes  be- 
gins as  comedy  has  before  now  been 
known  to  end  as  tragedy. 

"Many  a  one  has  loved  me  In  my 
day,"  said  Tanna,  tossing  her  head. 

"Yes,  that  was-  what  he  satd.;' 

"What  tofto  said?"  cried  Tanna. 
"Tell  me,  hobgoblin,  or  thhie  ears  shall 

Gianni  covered  his  ears  with  his 
bands,  and  peeped  up  drolly  at  her. 
"Who  but  Beppe?"  he  answered. 

"Beppet  II  pooero  ditgraeiator' 
Vanna  was  chagrined,  and  laughed 
shrilly  to  bide  It. 

After  all  this  teasing  and  rousing  of 
curiosity,  to  dwindle  down  to  one- 
legged  Beppe!  It  was  too  much.  The 
Gobbo  should  bear  a  bit  of  her  mind. 

"That  great  mendtaante,  who  gets  hla 
living  by  Idleness  and  impudence — he 
to  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  of  me?  I'll 
teach  him  that.  If  my  tongue  Is  of  steel. 
It  has  an  edge,  and  can  cut.  I  have 
refused  hts  betters  by  the  ten.  I  can 
by  honest  work  in  a  day 
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tlian  he  can  by  bis  begging  In  a  week. 
Well  enough  he  would  like  It,  I  vow. 
If  I  were  to  many  lilm,  and  support 
blm  In  Idleness.  A  thousand  thanks, 
Slgnor  Qobbo;  when  I  do  many  I'll 
martr  a  man  wltli  two  legs,  and  not 
one  who  hops  about  like  a  sparrow." 

Olannl  let  her  run  on,  and  when  she 
paused  for  breath  be  shook  bis  head 
sorrowfully. 
"I  did  not  think  It  of  thee,  Vanna." 
"Think  what?"  asked  Vanna  crossly, 
rising  to  go  for  the  second  time.  "I 
am  sick  of  thee  and  thy  thoughts." 
Yet  It  was  curious  to  note  that  she 
waited  for  his  answer. 

"I  did  not  tblnk  thou  wert  one  to 
lall  upon  a  man  for  bis  misfortune. 
Nature  made  poor  Beppe  with  two 
beautiful  straight  legs,  as  well  thou 
knowest,  but  a  fall  from  a  mast  on  a 
stormy  night  robbed  him  of  one.  Is 
It  a  fault  to  love  thee?  It  seems  to 
uie  that  is  a  fault  which  most  women 
■  would  forgive.  Ahi,  the  poor  Beppe! 
When  one  said  that  thon  wert  getting 
on  In  years,  and  would  never  And  a 
husband,  what  thinkest  tbon  he  an- 
swered?" 

"Oid,  It  Is  nought  to  me!"  she  said 
over  her  sboulder;  but  still  sbe  lingered. 
"He  said,"  continued  Gianni  slowly, 
"that  he  liked  maidens  of  ripe  taste 
and  sound  Judgment;  that  these  young 
butterflies  flitting  lu  the  sun  were  us 
nought  to  blm;  that  thou  hadst  a 
beauty  of  thine  own  and  a  beart  of 

gold " 

"Also  a  tongue  of  steel,"  sbe  flashed; 
but  this  time  she  laughed. 

"j8«,  «*.'  Still  thou  mockest!"  said 
the  Gobbo,  nodding  his  head.  "Go  thy 
ways,  my  little  Vanna,  go  thy  ways! 
Perhaps  a  day  will  couie  when  thou 
wilt  think  a  man  with  one  leg  Is  better 
than  no  man  at  all!" 

"Tbat  will  be  the  day  of  San  M&l!" 
she  cried. 

Before  she  was  out  of  sight  Gianni 
bad  darted  to  the  back  of  the  little  shop 


and  rolled  about  on  the  floor  la  ecsta- 
sies of  silent  mirth.  The  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks:  It  was  years  since  be 
bad  enjoyed  himself  so  much.  Such  a 
Jest  would  not  occur  to  a  man  more 
than  once  In  a  lifetime. 

"They  bite!  they  bite!"  he  murmured, 
gasping.  "Softly,  softly,  my  little 
flshea!  And  San  Marco  Is  my  witness 
that  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth." ' 

In  spite  of  her  sharp  words,  Vanna's 
Interest  bad  been  aroused  In  Beppe, 
and  from  tbat  day  her  thoughts  began 
to  have  a  trick  of  wandering  In  his  di- 
rection. He  had  a  handsome  face  of 
a  CMtainty,  and  a  good  heart.  If  be 
Aod  no  fixed  occupation,  verily  he  was 
generous  with  hla  toldi,  and  one 
could  not  say  tbat  of  every  one.  Be 
had  a  knack  of  always  being  on  the 
spot  when  he  was  wanted,  and,  desplt« 
Ills  misfortune,  was  ever  ready  to  lend 
a  lielplng  band  to  those  in  need.  He 
had  a  glib  tongue  and  an  Impudent — 
the  saints  ttaemsdves  could  not  deny 
that — and  if  he  sometimes  were  Idle, 
why,  there  was  many  another  who 
would  be  content  to  do  the  Iialf  of  noth- 
ing all  bis  days! 

Many  little  offerings  began  to  find 
their  way  to  Vanna's  door  these  times 
— a  freshly  caught  flsh,  a  basket  of 
green  almonds,  a  bunch  of  roses,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  fine  neckerchief 
with  s  pattern  of  pink  and  crimson 
flowers  all  over  It.  However,  their 
donor  received  but  scant  ontwatd  grati- 
tude, a  frank  recommendation  not  to 
waste  bis  money,  and  a  hint  that  lie 
had  better  save  hie  wItH  to  buy  a  new 
coat,  as  bis  present  one  needed  mend- 
ing sadly. 

Vanna,  womanlike,  treated  Beppe  as 
she  had  treated  all  ber  former  admir- 
ers. Sbe  was  very  sure  of  bis— vo 
sure  tbat  she  was  disdainful. 

"She  Is  over-certain  of  ber  flsh,  tbat 
one,"  said  old  Assnnta,  with  whom 
Beppe  lodged,  to  herself  as  she  mended 
the  coat  Vanna  bad  mocked  at.      "He 
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1h   not    booked   yet,   m;   little   angler. 
Take    care    thou    dost    not    feed    on 

When  Vanna  saw  the  patch,  her  fln- 
gen  Itched  to  tear  It  off  and  do  it  all 
over  again:  it  waa  so  crooked,  bo  badly 
done. 

"It  poceiv!  Of  a  truth  he  'wants 
some  one  to  look  after  htm'."  she 
thought.  "What  a  pity  it  la  that  be 
has  but  one  leg!  Some  girls  might 
overlo<A  that,  but  not  I."  So  she  still 
flouted  Us  advances. 

By  this  time  Beppe  was  madly  In 
love  wtth  her.  The  nun,  moon,  and 
Htars  were  but  as  Qrefllee  compared 
with  Vanna!  If  she  smiled,  the  sua 
Bbone,  no  matter  how  dark  the  day:  If 
she  frowned,  the  night  gloomed,  no 
matter  how  radiant  the  sunshine. 

"I  have  never  serai  a  worse  caae," 
said  Gianni  to  Pta,  laughing  and 
chuckling  In  such  a  way  that  ber  aas- 
plclons  were  aroused. 

"What  hast  thou  to  do  with  It, 
Gobbo?" 

"I  am  Cupid,  mother,  the  little  blind 
god  who  shoots  the  arrows  of  love!" 

"A  Dice  love-god  thou,  of  a  cer- 
tainty!" said  Pla,  looklDg  askance  at 
bim  as  he  nearly  rolled  off  the  atool 
with  laughter. 

"Art  afraid  of  my  becoming  a  rival, 
Pla?"  he  chuckled.  "Shall  I  sell  thee 
some  of  my  love-potions?" 

"Take  care  lest  thou  hast  lit  a  tire 
which  may  bum  thee  to  ashes."  she 
warned,  as  Beppe  detached  blmsetf 
from  the  group  round  the  well,  where 
some  of  the  girls  were  laughing  at 
Vanna'B  sallies,  and  walked  moodily 
towards  tbe  railings,  on  which  be 
leant,  his  back  towards  the  Caupo  and 
hts  eyes  on  the  water  beneath  bIm. 
"We  want  no  bodies  pulled  out  of  our 
Ho." 

"Ohtiael  Poor  Cupid  is  bard  worked 
these  days]"  said  Gianni.  "I  must  go 
cbeer  the  disconsolate  loverl" 

He    went    away    from    Pla's    room, 
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down  the  steps,  and  over  to  where  tbe 
ptiociv  disgrasiata  stood  staring  Into  the 
sluggieli  green  water. 

Twilight  was  falling,  and  a  rosy  light 
flooded  the  little  Campo.  The  swifts 
dew  screaming  round  tbe  roofs,  and  the 
plpittr^U  were  beginning  their  eccen- 
tric evening  flight  From  a  distance 
came  the  soft  tone  of  bells  chiming  the 
hour;  blue  spirals  of  smoke  ascended 
tbe  opal  sky;  there  was  a  cheery  sound 
of  voices;  the  metallic  clang  of  copper 
water-pots;  the  splashing  at  the  well; 
tbe  click-clack  of  little  heels  along  tbe 
pavement 

All  was  quiet,  peaceful,  homely;  but 
In  the  breast  of  p4X>r  Beppe  tbe  wound 
which  Gianni's  arrow  bad  made  was 
beginning  to  fester. 

"BciA,  my  old  oue]"  cried  tUe  Gobbo, 
cheerily,  clapping  Beppe  on  the  back. 
"How  goes  thy  affair  with  Vanna? 
Has  she  smiled  yet?" 

"[  cannot  stand  It,  Gianni!"  ex- 
claimed poor  Beppe,  turning  suddenlr 
round.  "lu  spite  of  all  I  do  she  still 
flouts  me.  What  else  can  I  do,  to 
please  her?  She  mocks  at  my  offerings 
— she  will  not  even  wear  tbe  handker- 
chief I  gave  her.  She  never  is  kind. 
What  am  I  to  do,  Gianni?  I  cannot 
live  like  this,  Ohimi.  I  think  tbe  canal 
will  be  my  end." 

"Courage!  courage,  Bepptno  miol 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  all  that. 
Vanna  Is  but  a  woman,  and  flnds  It 
hard  to  make  up  her  mind." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Nothing,  amko,  nothing." 

"Absolutely  nothing?" 

"Absolutely  nothing.  Thou  seest,  it 
Is  this  rascally  sailor  from  Genoa  wbo 
bus  turned  her  head!" 

"The  sailor  from  Genoa?" 

"Bi.til  Didst  thou  not  see  bim?  A 
tall  fellow  with  esrrings  in  his  ears?" 

"Is  It  he  who  hath  come  between  ns? 
Per  Baccol  if  I  could  but  catcb  bim!  I 
have  two  hands  If  I  have  but  one  teg. 
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and  I  know  a  very  prettj'  upward 
tbruBt  with  a  knife " 

"Softly,  softly!  We  will  have  no 
knlfe-tbrn sting.  I  know  a  trick  worth 
a  hundred  of  that."  cried  Gianni,  fright- 
ened at  the  other's  sudden  violence. 
Indeed,  Pla  had  been  right  when  she 
spoke  of  a  devouring  furnace.  "Now, 
H.eaven  send  that  there  may  be  no  Gen- 
oeae  sailors  with  earrings  in  tbelr  ears 
on  the  Rlva  to-nigtat!"  be  murmured  to 
himself,  while  aloud  he  continued, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  tliy  best  plan 
is  to  let  her  alone." 

"Let  her  alone?  How  can  I?  Then 
the  other  man  will  make  love  to  herl" 

"He  goes  to-night.  A  little  angel 
told  me  BO.  Then  she  will  miss  thee 
and  thy  little  attentions;  she  will  be 
sorry  she  flouted  thee.  Thou  art  a 
man,  amieo,  and  it  Is  but  right  that 
thou  sbouldst  let  her  see  who  Is  mas- 
ter. Go  not  near  her  for  three  days. 
Then  come  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
what  to  do." 

"This  is  all  very  well,  but  her 
thoughts  may  turn  to  the  sailor  Instead 
of  to  me." 

"He  will  be  on  bis  way  to  Genoa 
tben."  "Maledictions  on  my  pumpkin 
head,  why  did  I  ever  Invent  blm?" 
thought  the  Gobbo,  whose  lively  Imagl- 
uatlon  bade  fair  to  get  blm  Into  trouble. 

"A  bad  Easter  to  blm,  the  ladronel 
Why  didat  thou  not  tell  me  sooner, 
Gianni,  end  I  would  have  pulled  out  his 
ears  as  well  as  his  earrings?"  Tbere 
was  a  vindictive  ring  In  his  voice  which 
would  have  boded  ill  for  the  unfortu- 
nate sailor  had  he  existed  anywhere — 
except  in  Gianni's  Imagination.  Then 
a  sudden,  quick  suspicion  darted  Into 
his  Jealous  mind.  "How  do  I  know 
that  It  la  not  for  thine  own  sake  thon 
wlahest  me  out  of  the  way?" 

"Enough!"  said  Gianni,  coldly  turn- 
ing bis  back  on  him.  "I  have  done 
with  thee.  Go  thine  owu  way,  and 
the  saints  forbid  it  lead  to  thy  destruc- 
tion!" 


Beppe  would  fain  have  talked  a  lit- 
tle longer,  but  the  coppersmith  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  bis  further  remarks,  so 
be  bad  perforce  to  go  away. 

For  three  days  he  followed  the  Gob- 
bo's  advice.  His  attentions  to  Vaana 
ceased,  he  was  no  longer  always  at  ber 
elbow:  the  fmtt-stali  near  the  Blalto 
knew  him  no  more;  he  gave  up  fre- 
quenting the  evening  gatherings  at  the 
well. 

At  first  Vanna  scarcely  noticed;  she 
thought  perhaps  he  was  busy  with 
some  new  plan  of  making  money.  Then 
wben  evening  came,  and  there  was  no 
Beppo  at  the  well,  she  began  to  won- 
der. The  second  day  passed,  and  It 
was  no  longer  to  be  denied  that  Beppe 
had  deserted  her. 

"Thy  sharp  tongue  has  driven  away 
the  poor  fellow!"  laughed  Maria. 

Vanna's  cheeks  burned,  but  she  beld 
her  bead  as  high  as  ever.  "I  can  get 
him    back    with  a   smile   whenever   1  I 

wish!"  she  boasted.  ' 

"PomiUler  said  old  Assunta,  but  she  ' 

shook  her  head.  I 

Later  In  the  evening  Vanna  took  one  I 

.of  her  water-pots  across  to  the  copper- 
smith. "1  think  there  Is  a  thinness 
here,  Gianni,"  she  said.  "See  if  ttaou 
canst  put  a  lltOe  patch  on  It  for  me." 

The  GoblK)  looked  up  at  ber 
shrewdly;  it  seemed  to  blm  that  ber 
eyes  were  somewhat  red. 

"Thy  one-legged  friend  seems  to  have 
deserted  thee  of  late,"  she  said  then. 
with  a  fine  air  of  Indifference.  ' 

"Deserted  me?"  returned  Gianni, 
raising  his  eyebrows.  "SI,  »ll  be  has 
found  metal  more  attractive  than  my  I 

copper." 

"Or  than  my  steel?"  flashed  Vanna. 

"Of  a  truth  she  Is  very  pretty."  went  | 

on  Gianni  musingly. 

'•Slier 

"Truly,  I  have  a  flower  of  sense!" 
cried  Gianni.  "He  charged  me  to  say 
nought  of  It  to  thee." 

"Be?      How  dared  be?    Who  Is  she. 
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GlAUnll  Wbat  does  be  mean  X>j  put- 
ting tblB  Inault  on  me?" 

"No.  Vanna,  It  la  no  Inanlt  He  loved 
thee  well,  but  tbou  wouldat  bave  none 
of  blm;  tby  abarp  tongue,  tby  floutlngs 
drove  him  from  tbee — 11  poixm  Beppino, 
tbe  trneat  lover  maid  ever  had " 

"A  Bg  for  his  truth!"  broke  In  tbe 
angry  Vanna. 

"Su,  »ul  Wbut  could  he  do  when 
this  pretty  creature  flung  herself  at  hie 
bead?  He  la  but  s  man,  and  she  la 
soft,  young,  and  pretty,  wltb  big  gold 
earrings  In " 

"I  will  tear  them  out!'' 

"Softly,  softly!  It  la  nil  thine  own 
fault!  Even  now,  i)prchance.  thou 
couldst  win  him  back.  I  do  not  think 
that  be  Is  really  bewitched." 


Van 


n  tried  tttnites.  but  the}'  hiiil  ii 
1  soft  "Bc/i/iiiKi."  but  be  did  in 


Then  Vnnua  chiuieed  her  tactics.  Sb<- 
trle<l  no  more  smites;  she  became  obliv- 
ious of  hla  very  exlHtencc,  anil  It  was 
a  dlstrncted  Itetipe  who  bopped  ilown 
Into  the  coppersiiittli'M  ilcn  Inti'  oiio 
evenlM};. 

Gianni    fdrestalUil    his   outburHt    l>y 
rlainft  iind  saylnx,  "Brmae.  amiiii!    1 
Bee  tin-  time  has  come.       Ix-t  Uh  ko  up 
ami  consult  .Mother  I'Ui." 
.   "What  can  she  do?" 

"Give  thee  a  charm  to  wlu  bai-k  Vnn- 
.  na-s  love." 

"That  iH  well,"  said  Heppe,  hojipint; 
up  the  steps  after  him  with  aiiicrtty. 
"Otherwise  I  sbouli)  aei'k  peuoc  In  the 
canal." 

"Su.  su!    No  more  of  that." 

The  Gobbo  tapped  at  I'la's  door. 

"Come  In!"  slie  calie<l.  and  they  en- 
tered. 

"Here  Is  a  (wirro  diiiijrii:Uili)  who 
seeks  thine  aid."  said  Gianni,  and  then 
lie  left  tliem. 

"Sit  there,  owiiw."  said  I'la.  indicat- 
ing tbe  little  stool,  "and  let  me  rend  in 
Ihy  face  wbat  1  can  do  for  tbee." 

uviNG  ACE.      VOL.  xxxviii.      arJO 
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The  room  was  dark  when  they  en- 
tered, save  for  tbe  glow  of  tbe  brazier, 
which  shone  like  a  crlmsou  eye  frum 
the  other  side  of  tbe  room.  I'la 
screwed  up  a  bit  of  paper  and  lit  It  at 
tbe  brasler.  Theu  she  brought  forth  a 
tall  brass  candlestick  with  a  twisted 
stem,  which  at  the  middle  swelled  out 
like  tlie  bulb  of  a  tiower  and  lilossonied 
into  four  white  candles,  which  siie 
proceeded  to  light.  This  she  held  near 
Bepi>e.  so  that  the  rays  fell  full  u|ion 
bis  miserable  face. 

"1  see  tbou  art  a  lover."  she  said  at 
last.      "And  an  uniiujipy  ouc  at  that." 

"Ohimf!  too  true." 

"Tbou  hast  come  to  me  at  a  lucky 
moment.  I  will  coui)M>uiui  for  tbee  a 
li>vt'-[ililltre.  wiilch  thou  must  drink  us 
1   desire   tlUH'." 

t'rcsenlly  she  ivturtit-il.  with  a  little 
phial  of  clear  Khiss  In  lit-r  haud.  "llciv 
Is  tlie  philtre,"  she  said.  "Si-e  tlie  color 
— rose — rosy  as  Love  himself — the  lit- 
tle goA'e  chosen  Ime.  wlili-li  1  sei'  al- 
ready rellecleil  In  thy  cliei'ks.  my 
licppe.  Tills  thou  must  take  to  tbe 
Piazza  fton  Marco,  anil  driak  as  the 
bronze  men  hammer  out  the  Mtrokes  of 
ten  upon  the  clock  tower.  This  tbou 
must  do  in  tbe  shadow.  T1ii-n  step 
iliree  paces  into  tlie  mii'inliKht,  stand 
there  while  thou  counti>sl  H*-ven  thioo 
tlmif  over,  and  then — jtii  tliy  ways!" 

"la  that  all?"  i|uerled  Ileppe. 

"That  Is  all,"  ria  answered.  "Tlie 
next  time  Vanna  ms-Xh  thee  slie  will 
love  thee." 

"Thou  kiiowest  It  Is  Vanna?" 

"All  things  are  known  to  La  Strega." 
siilil  I'la.  "See  that  thou  obeyest  me 
In  every  iMirticular:  otherwise  tbe  sivell 
may  not  work." 

"I  promise!  1  promise!"  crle.l  Bep|)e, 
almost  iK-side  lilmself  with  Joy.  "A 
thousand  tbnnliM,  I'la.  The  blessing 
of  all  lovers  lie  iijiou  thee!" 

He  anatcbeil  up  the  phial,  and  has- 
tened off,  eager  to  try  the  charm. 

"He  did  not  pay  me,"  said  I'la  ,to 
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herself.  "/.(i.  Iti.  he  foi^ot  If  wtm 
uot  bM-iiuxe  111?  n-Hs  bud-Iiearlcil.  I 
have  beeu  yotiuR  lujeeir:  Aud  ua  tt 
was  but  water  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
cochlDeal  tUe  \oas  Is  not  grt>ut." 

She  blew  out  the  candlca.  uDd  eat  by 
the  open  window,  thinklujc  of  dead 
dayH,  when  8lie  bad  been  young,  and 
needed  Honiethlng  luure  powerful  than 
tbe  rosy  love-phlltre.  But  thut  Is  uot 
the  story  of  tbe  Knnvp  of  Hearts. 

Down  below  Beppe  exhibited  hlB 
love-potion  in  triumph  to  Glaunl  before 
be  hastened  off  to  the  appointed  spot. 
It  was  a  long  walk  for  a  one-legged 
man.  and,  as  Beppe  said,  It  was  l>etter 
to  be  too  early  than  too  late. 

Gianni  rocked  to  and  fro  In  bis  mirth 
when  he  had  gone,  and  the  last  tapping 
of  bts  crutches  across  the  Campo  hud 
faded  Into  silence. 

"If  Pla  had  not  <jome  to  the  rescue 
there  would  have  been  two  murders;" 
he  chuckled.  "One  a  sailor  from  Genoa, 
the  other  a  beauty  from  the  Rlva 
— and  both  with  earrings  In  their  ears; 
Oh,  M.  Id!  I  shall  die  of  laughter!" 

Meanwhile  Beppe  limped  from  eaWe 
to  calle.  across  bridges  where  now  tbe 
water  sparkle<l  in  the  moonlight,  now 
flowed  in  the  shadow  as  dark  ae  velvet, 
through  oampi  as  like  the  Campo  San 
Tomaso  as  two  nuts  In  a  shell,  past 
church  and  shop,  mysterious  doorway 
and  lampllt  houM\  tltl  at  lust  he  came 
to  the  great  square  of  his  destination. 

The  Piazza  was  gaily  lit  with  flicker- 
ing lights,  whlcb  looked  very  yellow  be- 
neath the  moon's  pure  rays;  but  over  lu 
the  comer  near  the  clock  tower  were 
deep  shadows  where  one  could  wait  uu- 
obsem-ed  to  bear  the  clock  strike,  and 
drink  a  love-potlou  at  tbe  appointed 
moment. 

Beppe  found  such  a  spot,  and  watted 
with  beating  heart  for  the  first  stroke 
of  the  hammer  upon  the  great  gong. 

Tbe  murmur  of  Toices,  the  chatter 
of  the  people,  the  long-drawn  cry  of 
the  gondolier,  like  an  echo  In  the  dls- 


tnni-e.  fell  unheeded  ou  his  ears.  Ilia 
whole  tielug  was  concentrated  ou  the 
cITort  of  waiting,  waiting  till  that  mel- 
\ii\v  note  should  sound  Its  Joy-bell  for 
him. 

He  hud  uot  long  to  wait.  Above  hlu 
head  tbe  souud  boomed  out.  Ht^ 
riilseil  the  phial  to  his  Upa,  and  dralueil 
It  of  the  rosy  philtre.  Ills  head  swam: 
there  was  a  Uuzelug  in  his  ears:  he 
saw  and  heard  nothing.  Certainly  he 
did  not  realize  that  In  another  shadowy 
corner  another  Hgure  was  crouched, 
who  Imitated  his  every  movement  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  mirrored  reflection. 
When  he  drunk  the  figure  drank. 
When  he  paused  the  figure  paused,  aud 
when  be  finally  stepped  luto  the  moon- 
light and  counted  aeveu  solemnly 
Ibrli-e.  the  other  figure  did  likewise. 
Tlieu  they  both  turned,  and  came  face 
to  face  in  the  brilliant  moonlight. 

tn  un  Instant  they  were  lu  one  uu- 
others  arms,  aud  with  a  wonderful 
dexterity  for  one  so  afflicted,  and  mar- 
vellous preseuce  of  mind  under  the  clr- 
I'umstaucea,  Beppe  drew  hla  aweet- 
heart  back  Into  the  shadows  again. 

Vanna's  hardnesa  waa  melted:  she 
was  sobbing  ou  Bepiw's  shoulder,  and 
Beppe  felt  that  the  very  heavens  had 
opened  and  glorified  hla  life  for  ever. 

With  caresses  and  soft  love-words 
he  soothed  her;  her  tears  did  uot  take 
long  to  dry.  Then  she  suddenly  re- 
membered. 

"Beppe,  that  girl  from  tbe  KlvaV" 

"Vanna,  that  rascally  sailor  from 
Oenoa?" 

"Nay,  I  know  no  sailor  from  Oenour' 

"Nor  I  any  girl  from  the  Riva — that 
Is,  an;  girl  In  particular." 

Then  It  dawned  on  them  how  they 
had  both  been  tricked  and  played  with; 
but  they  only  laughed,  for  what  did  It 
matter  now? 

"That  bUkhiao  Qlnnut!  I'll  cuff  him 
well  for  this!"  cried  Vai 
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"No.  mritiima,  bnt  we'll  ask  blm  to 
dance  at  our  wedding."  said  Beppe, 
kissing  her. 

And  so  tbej  bad  a  freat  wedding  In 
the  Campo,  and  Gianni  made  all  the 
potB  and  saucepans  for  the  newty-mar- 

Tba  Pail  Hill  1U«u1m. 
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ried  couple,  whtcb  vas  more  than  be 
deserved.  For  once  In  tbe  annals  of 
bumvi  nature  a  fool  In  bis  folly  bad 
played  witb  Are,  and  every  one  con- 
cerned bad  escaped  unscathed, 

Rachel  Svxte  Maonamara. 


NATURE  IN  MODERN  POETRY. 


To  seek  the  country  has  become  a 
pasBlou  of  the  town-dweller.  Our  fore- 
fathers, though  obtaining  rest  and  re- 
laxation, disregarded  "the  Impulse  of  a 
vemal  wood,"  nor  could  tliey  Invest 
Nature  with  moral  significance.  Na- 
ture bad  her  charms  for  tbe  poet,  but 
received  little  recognition  from  the 
people.  Kellgton,  Love,  War— these 
could  be  understood;  but  the  "medita- 
tion and  sympathy"  of  a  Wordsworth 
were  unknown.  It  Is  true  Cbaucer  rev- 
elled In  the  beauty  of  a  spring  morning, 
and  left  his  book  for  tbe  woods  and 
streams  and  flowers,  but  he  hardly  re- 
flected the  spirit  of  his  age  and  be  had 
few  Immediate  successors.  Spenser's 
pictures  of  Nature  recall  some  of  the 
tenderness  of  Cbaucer,  and  Bbake- 
speare  delineates  her  charms;  but  they 
do  not  belp  man  to  interpret  the  mys- 
tery of  life.  Even  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton mainly  revealed  Itself  on  tbe  human 
Bide.  Happily,  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe 
eigbteentb  century,  prose  came  to  tbe 
rescue,  and  Gilbert  White's  Selbome 
was  tbe  forerunner  of  a  oew  epocb; 
and  though  Mr.  George  Meredith  bas 
declared  that  the  BrlUsb  have  Uttle 
real  love  for  Nature,  and  that  tbeir 
ideal  of  its  beavty  is  "tbe  southerly 
wind  and  cloudy  sky  that  proclaim  it 
a  hunting  morning,"  we  have  bnt  to 
read  our  modem  poets  to  discover  how 
frequent  are  their  Blluslons  to  the  life 
around  tbem,  bow  saturated  with  Na- 
ture-worablp. 

Tbe  evolution  of  this  new  cult  Is  of 
great  Interest.  The  awakening  came 
slowly.    By  the  time  that  tbe  country 


entered  upon  the  Georgian  period,  tbe 
[loets  bad  become  ao  artlSclal  that  it 
was  a  relief  when  Collins  endeavored 
to  escape  from  the  Greek  style  and 
adopt  natural  modes  of  expression.  It 
was  Cowper,  however,  who  broke  away 
from  tbe  traditions  of  bis  age  and 
sbowed  bis  hatred  of  aEfectatlon.  He 
had  a  message,  and  be  delivered  It  Id 
such  a  way  that  be  appealed  to  all 
true-thlnklug  people  as  no  poet  bad 
done  before  for  some  hundreds  of 
years.  He  may  be  said  to  be  tbe 
forerunner  of  Wordsworth:  tbe  aim 
of  both  was  to  glorify  tbe  common 
things  of  earth.  Incidentally,  tbe 
earlier  great  writers  bad  touched 
upon  man's  relation  to  Nature,  bnt 
this  had  been  subordinated  to  tbe 
"lord  of  creation"  —  man.  Thom- 
son In  his  Beatone  bad  given  us  fine 
descriptive  sketches  of  country  life,  but 
be  was  cold  and  passionless.  Collins 
and  Gray  bad  gone  further — particu- 
larly the  former;  but  with  them  Nature 
was  only  a  "graceful  ornament" 
U'ords worth  was  the  first  who  loved 
Nature  with  a  personal  love.  To  him 
Nature  was  a  Presence;  God  In  Man 
spoke  to  God  In  Natare,  and  God  In 
Nature  spoke  to  God  In  Man,  Yet 
Wordsworth  was  no  Pantheist.      Hear 


And  this  "mighty  Being,"  he  taught, 
will  tranquillize  life  and  fill  It  with 
rapturous  enjoyment.  In  this  note  the 
new  thought — that  tbe  world  around  >•?,,  I,. 
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IB  not  dead,  but  living,  and  shoald  there- 
fore be  a  source  of  Inaptratlon-^iot  an 
object  of  worship,  but  a  eomethlog 
thHt  will  lead  u8  to  worahlp.  Though 
lacking  the  eclentlflc  knowledge  that 
Tennyeon  and  other  modem  poets  have 
possessed,  Wordsworth  described  what 
he  saw  with  minute  accuracy.  His 
sense  of  form  and  motion  was  perfect. 
Who  but  he  would  have  written  of  "the 
bleak  music  of  that  old  stone  wall"? 
And  the  objects  he  saw  lived  in  his 
memorj,  In  which  he  stored  them  up, 
BO  that  be  could  brood  over  them  In 
quiet  days.  He  had  "the  harvest  of  a 
quiet  eye."  He  could  call  up  at  any 
moment  a  vision  of  delight,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  gazed  mentally  on  the 
daffodils: — 

They  flash  upon  that  Inward  eye 
Which  la  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

He  could  "see  Into  the  life  of  things." 
The  "outwanl  shows  of  earth  and  aky" 
fed  his  mind  in  a  wise  passlveness,  and 
revealeil  to  him  what  reason  and  learn- 
ing and  books  could  not  reveal.  In  his 
Iiiiiiimlioiis  of  ImmorttUilti,  his  note  be- 
comes Jubilant,  and  his  philosophic 
mind  looks  beyond  "the  splendor  In 
the  grass,  the  glory  In  the  flower,"  un- 
til, no  longer  able  to  give  complete  ex- 
prcaalou  to  his  thoughts,  be  closes  with 
those  frequently  quoted  lines: — 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows 

can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears. 

In  bis  Introductory  to  his  new  worii.' 
Mr.  Eannle  says  that  -one  cannot  know 
Wordsworth  without  understanding  the 
English  Lakes."  Pope,  like  Dryden 
before  him,  wrote  about  Nature  as  a 
man    born   blind   might  write.       And 

■  "Wordiworth  and  his  Circle,"  by  DsTld 
WtlsOD  RaDDle,  H.A.,  wltb  twenty  llla*t»- 
ttoDi.   London:  Melbaea.    lla.M.net. 


Wordsworth's  one  Idea  was  to  abow 
that  Nature  might  be  trusted:— 


Uls  object  was  "to  give  the  cbarm  ot 
worship  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to 
excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the  super- 
natural by  awakening  the  mind's  at-  | 
tentlon  from  the  lethargy  of  custom, 
and  directing  It  to  the  lovellnesB  and 
the  wonders  of  the  world  before  us." 

Perhaps  Tennyson's  scientific  knowl- 
edge unfitted  him  for  the  pure,  simple 
love  of  Wordsworth;  on  the  other  hand, 
hts  descriptive  sketches,  whether  ot 
clouds  or  birds,  of  trees  or  anlmaU,  are 
minute  and  skilful.  True,  vivid,  an  In- 
tense lover  of  the  beautiful,  Tennyson 
lacks  the  Wordsworthlnn  fire  of  abso- 
lute devotion — the  worship  of  a  soul 
aflame  with  ecstatic  Joy.  It  Is  the 
Italian  note  la  Shelley's  poetry,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  Miss  Anna  B.  McMa- 
han  In  her  cbarming  new  book:'  "sky, 
storm,  tree,  mountain,  and  sea,  the 
whole  spirit  of  Italian  landscape  lives 
Id  Shelley's  verse;  he  Beldom  com- 
posed within  four  walls,  but  found  his 
inspiration  on  some  solitary  hillside, 
within  some  garden  pergola,  on  a 
house-top  terrace,  or  in  a  boat  upon  the 
waves."  Pompeii's  power  over  the  Im- 
agination Is  expressed  in  his  "Ode  to 
Naples": — 

I  stood  wltbln  the  city  disinterred. 
And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like 
light  footfalls 
Of  spirits  pnsslug  through  the  streets; 
and  heard 
The  mountain's  slumberous  voice  at 
Intervals 
Thrill  through  those  rooSeas  halls. 

Browning  regarded  Nature  as  some- 
thing dissociated  from  bumanlt;,  and 

•  "With  Shelley  In  Itmly":  k  Mleotlon  of  U> 
lUIlui  po«nu  aad  letters,  by  Akns  Beonuoa 
HoMabKD,  illDstrtted.    Loadon:  FUhar  Dn- 
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«oi]ld  not  Imagine  her  In  entire  sympa- 
tby  wltb  man's  vBrted  moode — some- 
tlmeB  gay,  BometlmeB  sad;  ret  no  poet 
felt  tbe  ecstaer  of  mere  living  In  Na- 
ture more  deeply.  Bat  tbe  human  ele- 
ment Is  alvars  present.  In  "Wood- 
land Peace" '  George  Meredltb  wrote: — 

Sweet  aa  Eden  la  tbe  air, 

Aad  Elden-Bweet  tbe  ray. 
No  ParadlM  la  lost  for  tbem 
Wbo  foot  by  branching  root  and  atem 
Asd  lightly  with  the  woodland  share 

Tbe  change  of  night  and  day. 


Again,  In  "Love 


1  tbe  Valley":— 


Coald  I  flnd  a  place  to  be  alone  with 
beaTon, 
I  would  q^eafc  my  heart  out:  heaven 
is  my  need, 
Svery   woodland  tree   Is  fiuahlag  like 
the  dogwood, 
Flastaiog  Uke  tbe  wbltebeam,  sway- 
log  like  the  reed, 
FlaaUng  like  tbe  dogwood  crimson  in 
October; 
Streaming  like  tbe  flag-reed   South- 
west wind  blown, 
Flaabing  aa  In  gusts  tbe  sndden-llghted 
wbltebeam! 
All  aeem  to  know  what  la  (or  heaven 


Other  modem  poets  must  be  men- 
Uoned  briefly,  and  among  them  may  be 
aaifled  Arthur  Henry  Clough.  Poa- 
pnanlnfl:  a  mind  slngularl}'  broad,  It 
would  have  been  Impoaalble  for  Clongb 
not  to  feel  tbe  influence  of  Nature  over 
life  m  Its  higher  aspects.  The  subtle 
aiMll  visited  him,  and  the  deep  and 
aometlmea  transcendental  musings  of 
Wordsworth's  meditative  mind  bad  a 
«barm  (or  bim  which  he  coald  not  re- 
sist. He  revelled  in  lovely  scenery, 
and  the  monntalns  and  lakes  of  Brit- 
ain rekindled  his  enthusiasm;  and  in 
his  description  of  an  early  autumn  at 
Pont-y-wem,  be  caugbt  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 

*"XbeNMnr*Poeiiuof  a«)rg«  lf«r«dllli," 
Wttk  ■IzMeo  fDll-pftga  pbotogra  *■■«■.  Len- 
4«ii:  OoulabI*.    1U.M.  nvt 


Master.  Resembling  Clough  In  some 
respects,  Matthew  AmoM  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  fonnd  Joy  In  what  he 
saw.  His  moral  creed  wbb  tntenaely 
practical,  and  tbe  goal  of  life  could 
only  be  reached  through  strennous  liv- 
ing. Though  he  is  fond  of  barmonlK- 
lug  Nature  with  morality,  "the  atmos-- 
phere  of  his  verse,  like  tbe  air  that 
passes  over  a  mountain  farm,  la  elear 
and  cold,  and  almost  cbtlly."  A  lover 
of  tbe  country,  he  Is  forced  to  live 
within  the  sound  of  tbe  bnsy  metropo- 
lis, whence  be  Wrote: — 

In  the  huge  world,  whlcb  roars  hard 
by. 

Be  others  bappy  it  they  can; 
But  Id  my  beti^ss  crsdle  I 

Was  breathed  <»  by  the  rural  Pas. 

Henley  appears  to  have  had  a  ape- 
clal  delight  In  tbe  seasons,  parUcnlarly 
spring  and  autumn,  and  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  birds  he  Is  remarkably  exact  Is 
respect  of  sound.  As  tie  listens  to  the 
noise  of  runamg  waters  In  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  he  hears  bird-music 
tbough  "tbe  air  was  hushed  and 
dreamy"; — 

A  strsggllug  crow  called  high  and  thin. 

A  bird 
Trilled  from  the  birch-leaves.      Round 

the  shingled  shore. 
Yellow    with    weed,    there   wandered, 

vague  and  clear. 
Strange  vowels,  mysterious  gutturals, 

idly  heard. 

m  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  delightfully 
Illumining  poetical  "Studies"  *  the  per- 
sonal love  of  Nature  Is  indicated  as  tbe 
special  mark  of  tbe  poetry  o(  the  nine- 
teenth CHitury:  In  William  Blake,  he 
ssys,  "tbst  love  of  Nature  for  her  own 
sake  takes  tbe  form  of  Joy;  an  auda- 
cious Joy  as  of  a  young  man  in  the 
plenitude  of   his   power  In   ttie  secret 
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strengtb  and  god-like  splendor  of  Na- 
ture." In  the  "LlneB  to  tbe  Bveiilng 
Star"  iR  tbls  appeal: — 

Smile  on  our  lovea,  and  nUle  tboa 
draweat  tbe 

Blue  curtalnfl  of  tbe  Bky,  scatter  tby 
sllTet  dew 

On  ever7  flower  tbat  shuts  Its  sweet 
eyes 

In  timely  sleep.  Let  tby  west  wind 
sleep  on 

The  lake;  speak  silence  with  tbj  glim- 
mering eyes, 

And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver. 

Keats,  too,  as  Mr,  Stoplord  Brooke 
points  out,  loved  Beauty  "In  tbe  flower 
and  in  the  cloud,"  but  as  "a  part  only 
o(  the  Ualvereal  Beauty,"  "the  mighty 
abstract  of  Beauty"  as  be  called  It; 
"with  tblB  bis  heart  was  filled,  his  lone- 
linesB  peopled."  His  imagination  was 
fired  by  tbe  recurring  seasons;  tbe 
spirit  of  antumn  Is  thus  apostro- 
phized:— 

Who  bath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy 
atore? 
Somedmee    whoever    seeks    abroad 
may  find 
Thee    sitting    careless    ou    a    granary 
floor, 
Tby  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnow- 
ing wind. 
Or,    on    a    half-reap'd    furrow    sound 
asleep, 
Drows'd  witb  tbe  fume  of  poppies, 
while  tby  book 

The  OulloDk. 


A  datnty  poetical  fancy  is  portrayed 
by  Sir  Lewis  Morris"  In  ten  atansaa 
"On  a  Flight  of  Lady-birda,"  opening 
thus; — 

Over  tbe  summer  sea. 

Floating  on  delicate  wings. 
Comes  an  unnumbered  host 

Of  beautlfnl  fragile  things; 
Whence  they  bavB  come  or  wbat 

Blind  Impulse  has  forced  them  here. 
What  Btlll  voice  marshalled  them  out 

Over  wide  seas  without  fear? 
You  cannot  tell,  nor  I. 

or  living  poetB  It  iB  difllcult  to  say 
much.  Mr.  William  Watson  In  his 
earlier  days  stniclc  a  true  Wordsworth- 
Ian  note,  and  expressed  his  thought 
with  striking  terseness  and  vigor.  But 
In  later  years  be  has  sbowo  hts  pref- 
erence for  subjects  dealing  with  moral 
questions  of  life  and  conduct  It  was 
he,  by  the  way,  who  called  attention  to 
tbe  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  wblcb 
revealed  "an  Intimate  and  affectionate 
knowledge  of  every  bird  tbat  makes  an 
Bi^lleb  summer  melodious,  and  every 
flower  that  sweetens  English  air."  Our 
Laureate,  however,  contents  himself 
mainly  .with  sober  prose  when  he  por- 
trays tbe  world  of  Nature;  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  a  modem  poet  who  will 
bring  us  up  to  the  standard  of  the  last 
few  decades  of  tbe  nineteenth  century. 


PTERIUM. 

BT  COLONEL  C.  I 

Tbe  spade  is  ever  at  work  In  Asia 
and  In  Egypt,  and  the  results  of  tbe 
Important  excavations  whicb  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  last  ten  years 
are  gradually  creating  a  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  based  on  contemporary 
documsntn,  ducli  as  the  pbllosophers  of 
tlie  elKlitiH-Litli  century  iievt'i-  dreamed 


to  be  possible  In  tbe  future.  Now  and 
again  some  specially  picturesque  or 
Ktriklns  discovery  attracts  for  the  mo- 
ment tbe  attention  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  as  a  rule  they  are  only  very 
vaguely  ioterested  In  questions  wlilcb 


8et»u  to  be  importaut  solely  to  si^eclnl- 
latB.  Thus,  except  In  Egypt  and  tn  In- 
dia, where  we  enjoy  special  advan- 
tngea,  Uritleli  explorers  bave  to  depend 
on  tLe  scanty  subscriptions  of  private 
societies;  whereaa  tbe  French  Oovern- 
ment  gninls  money  for  Asiatic  explora- 
tions, while  the  Germans  vie  with 
France  In  their  efforts  to  secure  Im- 
portant discoveries,  and  the  Americans 
also  bare  added  brllllHiit  resnlts  In 
Babylonia.  The  wonderful  flntls  of 
De  Morgan  at  Susa.  and  the  French 
and  German  discoveries  In  Byria  and 
Asia  Minor,  possess  a  value  for  ancient 
hlsiory  wblcb  exc^eeda  anything  that 
has  recently  been  uneartbed  In  Egypt, 
tbongh  the  recovery  of  royal  tombs 
strikes  the  Imagination  of  tbe'general 
render  more  than  that  of  tablets  and 
tuonnmenta  coveml  with  cunelEonn 
texts. 

For  the  moment  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
learned  Is  directed  to  the  newest  Ger- 
man discoveries  In  Asia  Minor,  whlcb 
promise  to  throw  great  light  on  a  sub- 
ject which  Is  becoming  coustantly  more 
Important,  and  whlcb  already  consti- 
tutes a  separate  atuily  of  far-reaching 
consequences.  Dr.  Wlnckter  bas  not 
yet  published  bis  nccuudt  of  the  exca- 
vations at  Pteriuni.  luil  the  Unds  are 
reported  to  iucliiile  a  copy — on  a  large 
tablet  Inscribed.  In  ciinelforni— -of  the 
famous  treaty  between  Itameses  II.  of 
Bgypt  and  the  Illttltes  of  Kodcsb  iu 
Syria,  of  whlcb  an  Kej'I'Han  version 
has  long  been  known.  It  Is  one  of  tbe 
most  r^uinrkable  of  ancient  documents, 
showing  tbe  high  civilization  of  the  two 
contructlns  parties  in  the  fourteenth 
century  R.C,  while  the  use  of  cunei- 
form by  the  Illttltes  (though  by  no 
means  a  newly  dlwoveretl  fncl)  servi's 
to  conflrm  the  view  that  the  civilization 
of  Syria  and  ('uppiuliiUi  wiis  of  Ifaby- 
loulan  origin. 

I'terlum  or  I'tcrln  whs  a  city  very 
famous  in  history  ii?  tbe  site  of  the  ob- 
itlnate  drawn  battle  fought  near  It.  in 
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-the  middle  of  tbe  sl.vth  (.-eiitury  B.U., 
l>etween  Crtesua  tbe  Lydian  monarch 
and  Cyrus  the  I'erslau.  Herodotus 
(I.  76)  places  It  east  of  the  river  Haifa, 
and  south  of  Sinope,  on  the  confines  of 
Cuppadoclft.  and  tells  us  that  It  was  the 
strongest  city  In  that  part  of  Aala. 
After  the  battle  CrcBsus  retreated  to 
Sardis.  and  disbanded  his  army  for  the 
winter,  not  Imagining  that  the  Persians 
would  dare  to  follow  biui  so  far  west. 
But  Cyrus,  like  Napoleon,  understood 
the  Importance  of  Immediately  follow- 
ing up  a  retreating  foe.  Ue  mounted 
iafantry  on  ciimets,  which  apparently 
were  nuramlUar  In  this  region,  and  by 
which  the  horses  of  tbe  I.ydlau  cavalry 
were  terrified.  Sending  these  Impro- 
vlse)l  troops  In  front,  he  followed  with 
the  rest  of  bis  foot  and  horse,  and  thus 
accomplished  tbe  overthrow  of  the 
wealthy  l.ydian  monarch,  and  Hualiy 
established  Persian  dominion  even  us 
far  west  as  the  sborett  of  tbe  .Kgenn 
Seu. 

The  Bite  of  I'terlum  is  generally  placed 
close  to  the  modern  village  of  Bugliaz- 
kenl  ("the  town  of  the  pass ").  whlcb 
lies  In  a  gorge,  south  of  a  more  o|>en 
valley.  In  tbe  position  described  by 
Herodotus.  The  ruins  were  known  to 
Texler  and  to  Uamlltou,  and  have  bet-n 
visited  by  I'errot  and  Ilamsay.  In 
IK82  Karl  Uumann  photographed  tbe 
wonderful  ro<.k  sculptures  of  lasill- 
kaia  C-thc  carve<l  Htunc").  In  the  an- 
cient Miirlne  alKiut  a  nilk-  farther  east 
in  IWKt  Krnest  Chauirc  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  ('appadocia  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Inslructlou.  an<l  his  excuva- 
tlous  at  I'terlum  and  elsewhere  led  to 
most  atartliug  and  Ihstnictlve  dlsi-ov- 
erles.  to  «hlcb  Ur.  Wiiiikter  now  ap- 
imirn  to  Imvo  added  others  ei|ually  val- 
uable on  iH'butr  of  (it'rmnny.'  There 
WHS  no  doubt  that  Hie  cit.v  whs  a  strong 
and  IniiHtrlant  pliice.  for  remains  of  u 
■Bee  "Belnen  in  Kielnaiii«D  uort  Nonlay- 
rien,"  by  K.  Hnmuiii  Bad  Otto  Pucbnteiii,  1890; 
and  '•  Mla^luD  en  C'«ppBdope,",bj  E.  (Jhantre, 
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palace  and  of  a  fortresB  are  Bttll  vlal- 
tile;  but  the  excavatloBs  also  slraw  tliat 
Its  antlQUltf  traces  back  some  two 
thouaand  rears  earlier  at  least  ttiau  the 
time  of  G^ras,  and  that  ItB  clvlllKatlon 
waa  the  same  as  represented  b;  the 
Hittlte  ruins  of  Carchemlsb.  Aleppo, 
Hamath,  snd  other  sites  In  Syria,  and 
extending  not  only  to  Cappadocla  but 
also  tar  west  in  Asia  Minor,  even  to 
tbe  shores  of  Ionia.  The  ancient  race. 
of  whom  tbe  Syrian  Hittltes  were  n 
tribe,  and  who  at  Pterlum  bear  the 
name  of  Katl,  possessed  a  peculiar  art 
and  a  peculiar  bieroglTphic  character 
aeareat  akin  to  that  of  the  nmi-Semltlc 
Kassites  and  Aklcadlans  In  Mesopota- 
mia. Tbls  clvllliatlon  lias  only  become 
known  to  scholars  duria;  the  last 
thirty  years;  though  tlie  famous  trav- 
eller Burckbardt,  In  1822.  was  the  first 
to  describe  tbe  Hlttite  inscribed  stones 
ut  Hamstb.  It  la  now  very  generally 
rec4%nl»d  that  the  early  Greeks  were 
greatly  Influeuced  by  the  art  and  cul- 
ture of  this  native  race,  whlcb  they 
first  encountered  when  crosalng  the 
Mgeeia  to  lonla,  and  that  ttie  peculiar 
characters  used  by  Oreeks  lu  Gypma. 
in  Crete,  and  In  Asia  Minor  itself  were 
derived  from  the  Hittlte  hieroglypblcs. 
It  Is  also  generally  agreed  tlkat,  al- 
though tbe  Semitic  Babjlonlans  had 
appeared  In  Capimdocla  as  early  at 
least  ns  2000  B.C..  yet  the  dvllliatloD 
In  question  was  that  of  a  uou-SemlUc 
race.  Tbe  wealth  and  culture  of  this 
people  may  be  Judged  by  the  iusi>ec- 
tlou  of  tbe  beautiful  gold  ornitmeutii. 
Inscribed  witb  Hittlte  slfcns.  which 
have  been  brought  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  to  tie  seen  In  the  AHhinoleim 
Museum  at  Oxford. 

Among  tbe  remains  uuenrtbed  by  ^l. 
Chantre,  and  pictured  in  his  magnifi- 
cent volume,  are  fragiueuts  of  pottery 
closely  resembling  the  early  work 
found  at  Troy  nod  at  Mycenie  by 
Schilemann,  nud  often  called  ".Egean." 
tltoiijrh  it  WHS  neither  confined  to  tbe 


shores  of  Greece  and  loola  itor  appar- 
ently of  Gf«ek  origin.  It  occurs  also 
In  PaleeUne  and  In  Egypt  about  20OO 
B.C.,  and  one  of  the  spindle  wborls  at 
Pterium  bears  signs  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  later  script  of  tbe  Katl 
or  Hittlte  Inhabltanta.  But  a  stUI  more 
important  discovery  of  the  French  ex- 
plorer was  that  of  cuneiform  tablets  of 
eari;  date.  It  Is  announced  that  one 
recently  discovered  bears  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Aasyrtan  monarch  Tlglatb-plleser 
<api>arently  in  tbe  twelfth  century 
B.C.);  and  another,  found  by  M.  Chan- 
tre, refers  to  an  Assyrian  as  "a 
stranger"  bearing  rule  over  tbe  Katl. 
But  other  Cappadoclan  tattlets  recov- 
ered by  Chantre,  and  representing  tbe 
corre^odence  of  Babylonian  trade 
agents,  are  believed  to  be  considerably 
older.  At  Pterium  be  found  thirteen 
letters  In  another  language,  but  also  In 
cuneiform  characters.  Of  these  tbe 
present  writers  offered  a  translation  (in 
1809)  on  tbe  supposition  that  the  tongue 
was  a  dialect  akin  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Hoogol  race  of  Cbaldea,  usually 
called  Akkadians  or  Sumertans;'  and 
M.  Chantre  Is  himself  of  opinion  that 
the   early   CappadoclaoB   were   of   this 

Tbe  remarkable  shrlue  of  laslli-kaia 
near  Pterium,  bas  been  already  no- 
ticed. It  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
curious,  and — Judging  from  tbe  arcbalc 
character  of  its  bas-reliefs — perhaps 
one  of  tbe  oldest  mounmeuts  in  Asia. 
A  mde  oblong  area  Is  hewn  in  tbe 
rocks,  forming  a  hypethral.  or  roofless, 
temple.  Tbe  side  and  end  walls  of 
rock  are  sculptured  with  figures  in  r**- 
llef.  Two  long  processions  meet  each 
other  on  the  end  wall,  where  a  god  and 
)i  goddess  (.each  about  six  feet  high) 
face  one  nuother;  tbey  are  followed  by 
H  eiiccexBJon  of  male  flgures  on  tbe  left 
band  and  female  figures  on  the  right 
hand  walls.    Those  to  the  left  repre- 

<See  "Tbe  Timei,"  tBth  aad  Mtb   Oetobsr, 
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sent  two  chief  gods,  followed  by 
winged  geull,  by  kings  bearing  tbe 
mace,  which  commonly  appears  aa  a 
sceptre  In  Ulttlte  and  Babylonian  sculp- 
ture!, and  by  prleata  and  attendants, 
the  human  Ognres  being  only  about 
three  feet  high  Behind  the  goddess, 
who  stands  erect  on  a  Hon  (like  the 
Assyrlau  deities  at  Bavlan  and  Satnala 
In  a  later  age),  while  the  chief  god  ia 
supported  on  the  shonkdnv  of  two  men. 
are  caned  tbe  Ogures  of  a  smaller  god 
— a)M  erect  on  a  lion — bearing  tbe 
double-beaded  axe.  and  of  a  pair  of  fe- 
males supported  on  tbe  wings  of  a 
double-beaded  eagle.  Behind  these 
again  sevenleMi  females  follow  each 
other,  r^resenting  queens  or  prlest- 
«Mea  with  their  attendants.  Alto- 
gether there  are  forty-three  male  and 
twenty-one  female  charactera,  tbe  for- 
mer for  tbe  most  part  In  abort  Jerkins 
with  a  high  conical  cap  on  the  head,  all 
being  beardless  except  the  leading 
deity:  tbe  latter  wear  long  pleated 
robes,  and  CTlindrlcal  bonneta.  There 
are  other  designs  near  the  side  eutrance 
to  the  abrloe,  Including  a  kind  of  ber- 
malc  figure  {the  body  made  up  of  four 
Uona  and  tbe  head  human),  with  a 
long-robed  figure  holding  tbe  model  of 
a  temple,  and  another  group  In  which 
«  deity  protects  a  smaller  personage 
placing  bis  arm  round  tbe  neck  uf  tbe 
latter.  Tbe  entrance  ItM^lf  la  guarded 
by  two  lion-beaded  demons,  and  on  the 
<VPoaite  wall  tbe  male  procession  la 
divided  In  two  by  a  group  of  two  de- 
mons supporting  a  large  crescent. 
These  eitraonliuary  scnlpturL-s,  which 
reaemble  the  moat  arcbalc  work  found 
In  Babyloula,  ore  accompanied  by  a 
few  Hlttlt«  emblems.  Id  Cnppiidocla 
tbe  ETMldem  Ma  <repreaeatlng  the  earth 
mother)  Ih  often  shown  later  atandtng 
erect  on  n  lion,  and  the  two  chief  de- 
ities probably  r^resent  tbe  "spirit  of 
hetiTcn"  end  the  "spirit  of  earth,"  who 
were  altto  the  two  chief  gods  adored 
by    the   vVkknillanM.     There  iire   many 
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other  bas-rellefe  of  the  same  cbar>«- 
ter,  but  with  few«  flgnrea,  to  be  found 
throughout  Asia  Ifluor,  and  they  are 
geuerally  accompanied  by  short  texts 
In  the  Hlttlte  characters.  The  double- 
headed  eagle  occurs  again,  carved  on 
the  side  of  a  epblnx,  at  Byuk,  not  far 
from  Pteiium,  and  also  In  an  Akkadian 
temple  at  Zirgnl  In  Ghaldea.  It  was 
adapted  about  1000  A.D.  by  tbe  Sel- 
Juk  Turks  In  Armenia,  and  thence  came 
to  be  known  In  Europe  as  a  royal  em- 
blem, still  found  In  the  arms  of  Austria 
aud  Russia,  and  used  by  the  Counts  of 
Klanders  In  tbe  thirteenth  century. 
The  Parthian  kings  of  our  second  cen- 
tury also  ad(q>ted  It— probably  from  the 
same  source. 

As  \a  Chaldea,  ao  among  the  Hltdtea 
of  Syria  and  their  congeners  In  Asia 
Minor,  the  male  figures—except  the 
principal  god— are  beardleos,  and  the 
conical  cap  (found  also  in  EHruria)  usu- 
ally distlugulBhea  them.  It  resembles 
that  which  was  worn  by  the  Asiatic 
Turks  down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Most  of  the«e  male  figures  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  long  pigtails— like 
those  of  the  Tartars,— which  dlstln- 
gutab  them  from  both  Arysn  and  Se- 
mitic sculptured  figures.  Like  tbe  lln- 
ftulstic  IndlcatlouB  found  In  proper 
names  and  other  known  words,  these 
peculiarities  point  to  tlie  Mongol  char- 
acl«-  of  the  rare.  It  Is  generally  ad- 
<nlttad  tbat  tiiey  were  not  of  Semitic 
stock,  nor  Is  there  anything  which 
polnta  to  Arjan  origin.  Tbc^  simplest 
explanation  appears  to  be  that  the  Hlt- 
tlte».  Kati.  and  others  of  this  race, 
were  of  the  same  ^lonxol  stock  found 
In  the  earliest  ages  In  JtlesopoUmla. 
Tlila  view  hna  nlao  been  confinnett  by 
the  Germun  illficovprj-  of  n  fine  HIttlte 
bus-relief  at  Bnb.vlon  Itself."  We  haTS 
Inter  Aryan  rvnmliva  In  Asia  Minor.  Id- 
clndlng  tlie  I'bryglan  and  I^j-clan  textt, 
thf    Peralnn    cuneiform    tablets,    and 

'  "Dla  HetUtlBcbe  laacbrirt,"  by  Dr.  K.  K«l- 
dcwer:  itaV' 
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earlj  Greek  hiacrlptioua,  but  iiooe  of 
tti«se  resemble  tbe  Hittite  monumeute, 
nor  can  they  claim  so  remote  an  an- 
tiquity. There  has  l>eea  much  specn- 
latlon  as  to  the  origin  of  tbe  Hlttlte 
race,  and  as  to  the  reading  of  tbe  Hit- 
tite texta.  It  l8  clear  that  tbe  latter 
will  never  be  undentood  unless  tbe 
language  In  which  tbe^  are  written  Is 
fint  det»^lned,  and  tbe  question  will 
no  doubt  remain  controTerslal  until 
some  bilingual  or  other  decisive  com- 
parison Is  discovered.  But  it  la  evi- 
dently more  likely  that  the  clTllIzation 
of  an  outlying  r^lon  like  Asia  Minor 
was  derived  from  tbe  great  centre  of 
Asiatic  ctvlllzntlon  In  Babylonia,  than 
that  It  was  Independent.  There  Is 
nothing  to  sbow  that  it  was  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  and  mucb  to  connect  It 
with  Chaldea. 

The  Interest  of  tbe  subject  I1e«,  not 
eo  much  In  tbe  original  problem  as  In 
the  n-ldespiresd  Inflnenctt  of  this  Syrian 
race  over  tbe  Greeks  and  tbe  Plicenl- 
dans.  The  early  art  of  Mycenw  and 
of  Troy  is  very  clearly  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin. Tradition  retetes  that  the  walls 
of  Mycenae  were  built  by  a  "round- 
faced"  people  from  Lycla,  ond  the  ma- 
sonry unearthed  by  Scbltemann  Is  very 
stmllnr  to  that  which  ts  found  In  tbe 
Cappridoclan  ruins,  and  elsewhere  In 
Asia  Minor.  The  well  knotvn  Hon  gate- 
way of  Mycfiiie  finds  n  parallel  In  not 
Ices  than  eight  cases,  where  tbe  same 
group  Is  found  In  Anatollaii  mlns.  The 
signs  of  the  Hittite  script  are  also 
found  both  at  Mycenie  and  at  Troy,  in 
tbe  lower  strain  precedine  thcwe  where 
Greek  Inscriptions  occur,  Tbe  art  and 
sprl|it  of  C.vprus  and  of  Crete  are  of 
the  same  derivation. 

Rut  the  so-called  -Hltflte"  writing  Is 
even  more  ImiKirfant.  because  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  original  script 
from  which  tbe  Greek  and  Phoenician 
alphabprs  werp  ilcvploireff.  It  l»i  found 
In  use  nil  over  Asia  Minor,  and  also  tn 
Palestine  ami  even  (im  forelan  pi>ltery) 


In  Egypt,  us  early  aa  about  2000  B.C. 
It  appears  probable  that.  Id  tbe  end,  It 
will  be  proved  that  the  very  lettMS 
which  we  now  use  owe  tbeir  origin, 
neither  to  tbe  Egyptians  nor  to  the 
Babyloulnas,  but  to  that  sturdy  race 
of  Mougola  who  spread  from  the  up[»er 
Euphrates  to  Syria  and  to  the  West; 
and  their  Influence,  not  only  In  Greece, 
but  very  probably  as  Etruscans  In 
Italy,  renders  the  study  of  their  his- 
tory of  general  Interest,  as  atTectlng  our 
concei>tlon  of  the  origin  of  both  Greek 
and  Itoman  clvjllsatlou.  There  were 
many  other  influences— Babylonian. 
Egyptian,  Phrenic  Inn,  and  Persian, —but 
tbe  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  strongest, 
was  that  of  the  clvlllzcil  Inbaliltanta 
of  Asia  Silnor.  Thbt  view  steadily 
gains  ground  among  Bcbiilars.  and  ac- 
counts for  Increased  interest  In  tbe  sul>- 
Ject.  They  await  with  much  expec- 
tation the  results  of  the  latest,  discov- 
eries of  written  records  at  Pterlum: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  French. 
Gexman.  and  British  explorers  will  con- 
tinue more  and  more  to  direct  their 
studies  to  the  Innumerable  mounds  of 
Syria  and  Cappndocla.  which  still  hold 
In  thorn  secrets  of  the  highest  Interest 
concerning  tbe  history  of  ancient  civil- 
ization, 

A  few  words  may  be  addeit  aa  to  the 
discoveries  of  M.  Chantre  at  other  slten. 
nnil  aa  to  other  Hittite  monuments. 
At  Eyuk,  near  Pterlum,  he  phot'>- 
grapbed  the  two  sphinxes  which  guard 
the  temple  gate,  and  unearthed  a  bae- 
reltef  on  the  outer  wall,  rcprpsentlng 
n  procession  bringing  sheep  and  goats 
as  sncriflces  to  an  altar.  The  priest 
curries  a  lltiius  as  at  Pterinm.  At 
Kraktiu,  farther  south  In  Cappadocia, 
be  discovered  a  haa-rellef  represMillng 
the  worship  of  a  god  whose  ornbloni 
is  .in  cnRle.  In  Iwth  these  cases  Hit- 
tite emblems  accompany  the  sculptured. 
In  addition  to  early  painteil  pottery,  he 
foiiiiii  many  small  flt:ures  of  bronze. 
and  even  iif  ir"bl.   like  those  of   Baby- 
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lonlK  and  Ph(£ulclB,  and  In  oD«  case 
a  mould  iwed  for  making  metal  flgurea 
of  ABbtoreUi.  Host  of  the  HltUte  Bg- 
ures  pepresent  tbe  worship  of  gode,  odo 
of  the  most  remaiicable  (at  Ibrees,  In 
Lj-caoDlfl)  being  a  homed  giant  bearing 
com    and   grapes;    while    another    (at 
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Mer'aHh,  lu  Sfrla)  gives  ub  the  mothw 
goddees  and  her  child,  with  an  eagle 
and  a  harp.  These  monumenbB  wen 
w^  known  to  Herodotus,  who  de- 
scribes two  or  tiiem  (II.  102,  106)  In 
Innla.  both  of  which  still  exist 
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style — like  beant7  and  like  genius — 
Is  one  of  those  mystetlous  qualities 
which  can  be  Immediately  perceived, 
bat  which  cannot  be  deOned.  Pages 
of  KoalTsls  and  description  will  fall  to 
conTer  the  notion,  which  becomes  ot>- 
vlons  at  once  from  a  paragraph  by 
Swift  or  Sir  Tbomss  Browne.  If  we 
examine  the  paragraph,  If  we  split  It 
nil  into  Its  component  parts— tbe  sense, 
the  sound,  the  rhythm,  the  balance,  tbe 
arrangement — we  shall  And  that  the 
Infomilng  spirit  of  the  whole,  the  style 
Itself,  has  somehow  or  other  slipped 
through  our  fingers  and  disappeared, 
like  the  principle  of  life  Id  tbe  chemical 
Knalysia  of  protoplasm.  Thus  there  is 
no  receipt  for  style;  one  has  It  or  one 
has  It  not;  and  though.  If  one  baa  It 
there  are  aids — such  as  study  and  prac- 
tice— towards  the  perfecting  of  It,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Its  essence 
Is  a  gift  Inborn.  Some  writers — Wal- 
ter Pater  was  one  of  them — seek 
through  a  lifetime,  with  all  the  laborl- 
OUR  refinements  of  scholarship  and 
tasle,  to  achieve  style,  and  In  the  end 
achieve  only  tbe  Imitation  of  It;  while 
a  Bunyan.  tinkering  In  the  highways, 
flows  nt  will  with  the  very  iierfectlou 
of  lanRuage.  Nor  Is  tbe  gift  couUncd 
to  those  whose  fame  rests  on  their  mas- 
tery of  words.  Nothing  Is  more  Inter- 
esting than  to  watch  the  magic  of  style 
springing  out  unexpectedly  from  the  ut- 
terances of  great  men  of  action,  bring- 
ing an  alien  sweetness  into  tbe  hard 
world  of  fact,  nnd  wnnrterfuH.v  l<>nrllne 


to  expressions  of  business  or  of  duty 
the  glamor  of  passion  and  romance. 
The  sentences  of  these  natural  stylists, 
thrown  off  amid  the  haiards  and  labors 
of  administration  or  of  arms,  poness 
often  enough  a  distinctive  quality  of 
their  own, — a  racy  flavor  of  actual  life 
which  Is  rarely  caught  save  by  th« 
greatest  or  least  literary  man  of  letters. 
It  wonld  have  needed  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Scott  at  the  height  of  Inspiration 
to  coin  such  a  phrase  as  Cromwell's 
memorable  Injunction,  "Put  your  tmst 
In  God  and  keep  yoor  powder  dry]" 
The  mere  writer  who  must,  like  a  silk- 
worm, spin  out  his  precious  material 
from  Inside  him  can  hardly  hope  to 
rival  the  man  of  genius  whose  imagina- 
tion has  been  quickened  and  whose 
t(ing<ie  has  been  loosened  by  what 
Burke  calls  the  "overmastering  neces- 
sities" of  events.  Who  does  not  feel, 
however  hnmble  hla  pretensions,  that 
be  might,  after  all,  write  splendid  prose 
If  he  bad  Just  won  a  splendid  victory? 
Among  the  Ellzabethnna,  with  whom 
style  was,  so  to  speak.  In  the  air,  great 
men  of  action  possesacti  the  magic  of 
expression  In  overflowing  inonsure.  lu 
those  (lnys  functions  were  less  opeclal- 
1/ed  than  now;  and  It  Is  often  dllBcult 
to  decide  whether  an  Ellxabethau  was 
chiefly  eminent  as  a  writer  or  a  soldier, 
OH  a  discover  or  a  poet.  What  could 
be  more  m.iiniincent  than  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  prose?  His  Invocntlou  to 
Death  at  tbe  cloae  of  bis  "History  of 
the  Worlil"  is  too  well  known  for  i|Uo- 
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Utlon;  but  aome  Mnteiicea  from  bis 
less  famUlar  "Letter  to  Henrr,  Frlnce 
«t  Walea"  coatalu.  In  the  a&me  rlcb 
nUment,  tbe  same  nobilltf  of  spirit: — 

Your  fatber  la  called  tbe  VlceKerent 
of  Heaven;  wblle  he  is  good  be  1b  tbe 
vicegerent  of  Heaven.  Shall  man  have 
Btitborit;  from  tbe  fountain  of  good  to 
do  evil?  No,  my  prince;  let  mean  and 
d«generate  aplrlta,  wblch  want  benev- 
olence, suppose  yoMT  power  Impaired 
by  a  disability  of  doing  injuries.  If 
irant  of  power  to  do  111  be  an  Incapac- 
ity In  a  prince,  with  reverence  be  It 
■poken,  It  Is  an  Incapacity  be  baa  In 
common  with  tbe  Deity.  .  .  .  Preserve 
to  your  future  subjects  tbe  divine  right 
of  free  agents;  and  to  your  own  royal 
bouse  the  divine  right  of  being  their 
benefactors.  Believe  me,  there  Is  no 
other  right  can  flow  from  God. 

Lees  profound,  bnt  even  more  movingr. 
Is  Essex's  letter  from  tbe  Tower  to 
Queen  BlUabetb,  opening  with  this  en- 
thralling sentence: — 

From  a  mind  delighting  In  sorrow, 
from  spirits  wasted  In  passion,  from  a 
heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief, 
and  travail,  from  a  man  that  hateth 
himself  and  sit  things  that  keep  bim 
alive,  what  service  can  your  Majesty 
expect? 

And  Elizabeth  berself  was  a  mistress 
of  English  prose.  Her  speech  to  ber 
last  Parliament  contains  passages  of 
exquisite  beauty.  In  wblch  a  solemn 
tenderness  of  cadence  mingles  with  tbe 
simple  grandeur  of  the  words: — 

There  Is  no  Jewel,  be  It  of  never  so 
rich  a  price,  wblch  I  prefer  before  this 
Jewel,  I  mean  your  love.  For  I  do 
more  esteem  It  than  any  treasure  or 
riches;  for  that  we  know  bow  to  prize, 
but  love  end  thanks  I  count  Inestima- 
ble. And  though  Ood  hath  raised  me 
high,  yet  this  I  count  tbe  glory  of  my 
Grown,  that  I  have  reigned  with  your 
loves.  This  makes  that  I  do  not  so 
much  rejoice  that  Ood  bath  made  me 
a  Queen,  as  to  be  Queen  over  so  thank- 
ful a  pe<v]e. 


In  strong  contrast  with  the  splendid 
and  stately  sentences  of  tbe  Bllu- 
betbans  stands  tbe  strange,  half-lnco- 
berent,  half-Inspired  style  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Hie  loose,  vague,  unformed 
periods.  In  which  the  meaning,  so  oftMi 
dissipated  and  lost  in  a  comptexity  of 
uuflnlsbed  phrases,  flashes  out  some- 
times with  am  a  ling  force,  resemble 
clouds  charged  with  lightning;  tbe 
reader  la  alternately  Illumined  and  con- 
fused. When  the  stupendous  power 
of  tbe  man  does  burst  out  to  tbe  sur- 
face, who  can  follow  the  words  with- 
out a  tingling  in  the  blood,  who  can  fall 
to  catch,  with  the  ear  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  echo  of  that  high  terrlflc 
voice? — 

I  can  say,  in  tlte  etrnpliclty  of  my 
soul,  I  love  not,  I  love  not— I  declined 
It  la  my  former  speech — I  say,  I  tove 
not  to  rake  Into  sores,  or  to  discover 
nakedneesi  That  wtilcb  I  drive  at  Is 
this:  1  say  to  you,  I  hoped  to  have  bad 
leave  to  have  retired  to  n  private  life. 
I  begged  to  be  dismissed  of  my  cbaryef 
I  begged  It  again  and  again,  and  (lod 
be  Judge  between  me  and  all  mm  U  I 
Ue  In  this  matterl  That  I  lie  not  In 
matter  of  fact  Is  known  to  very  many: 
but  whether  I  tell  a  He  In  my  heart,  aa 
laboring  to  represent  to  yon  that  which 
was  not  upon  my  heart,  I  say,  the  Lord 
be  Judge.  .  .  .  Bnt  X  could  not  obtain 
what  my  soul  longed  for.  And  tbe 
plain  truth  Is,  I  did  afterwards  ap- 
prehend that  some  did  think,  my  Judg- 
ment not  suiting  with  theirs,  that  It 
could  not  well  be. 

Boch  hammer-strokes  of  speech  could 
only  tiave  come,  we  feel,  from  a  man 
who  hod  gone  ecatbeless  through  the 
depths,  who  had  looked  on  tempests 
and  was  never  sbnken.  Ttie  same  Im- 
pression Is  produced  by  tbe  writing  of 
another  great  Puritan,— Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln's  style  is  full,  like 
Cromwell's,  of  reminiscences  of  tbe  Bi- 
ble; bnt  It  has  more  of  Qie  beauty  aitd 
less  of  tbe  sternness  of  the  Biblical 
RiaDDer,      With  an  Instinct  for  tbe  use 
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of  wordM  wblcb  1b  tmlf  aBtonlBhliiK,  be 
knew  how  to  combine  tbe  cbarm  ol 
decoration  wltb  tbe  most  direct  lorce. 
A  ilngle  sentence — from  the  coaclnslon 
ot  tbe  Second  Inaugural — will  amply 
UlnBtrate  tbese  quail  ties: — 

Wltb  malice  towards  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  flrmneBs  In  the 
right,  aa  God  gives  as  to  see  the  right, 
let  UB  BtrWe  on  to  flnlsh  the  work  we 
are  In;  to  bind  np  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  blm  who  shall  have  borne 
tbe  battle,  and  for  bis  widow,  and  his 
orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cberlah  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

Another  great  master  or  English 
prose  was  Uobert  Cllve.  His  style  Is 
remarkalite  for  Its  strBlghtforwordness. 
Its  vigor,  and  its  pasnlon;  tbe  diction  19 
always  plain,  the  construction  always 
simple,  and  yet  a  feeling  of  Intensity 
and  excitement  vibrates  In  what  he 
writes.  He  was  an  adept  la  the  use  ot 
striking  and  original  antltbeses.  and 
many  of  his  finest  effects  are  produceU 
by  this  means.  "Without  his  abilities 
and  Indefatigable  Industry,"  be  said  of 
bis  private  secretary,  "I  could  never 
have  gone  tbrougb  my  great  and  ardu- 
ous undertaking;  and  In  serving  me  be 
served  the  Company."  What  a  con- 
centratioa  of  feeling  the  last  words 
contain!  Uore  familiar  Is  tbe  lung- 
Dlflcent  passage  In  bis  statement  to  tbe 
Chairman  ot  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons: — 

Consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
victory  of  Flassey  bad  placed  me.  A 
great  prince  was  dependent  on  my 
pleasure;  an  opulent  city  lay  at  my 
mercy;  Its  richest  bankers  bid  afcalnnt 
each  other  for  my  smiles;  I  walked 
through    vaults    which    were    thrown 
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open  to  me  alone,  piled  on  elUier  band 
wltb  gold  and  Jewels!  Mr.  Cbairman, 
at  this  moment,  I  stand  aBtonlsbed  at 
my  own  moderation. 

Cllve  certainly  possessed  tbe  quality 
wblch,  according  to  HacUtt,  marks  tbe 
supreme  prose-writer, — that  of  losing 
"no  particle  of  the  exact,  characteristic, 
extreme,  impression  of  tbe  thing  he 
writes  about."  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  greatest  of  Cllve's  succes- 
sors— Warren  Hastings,  whose  vast 
elaborate  sentences,  with  their  Latin 
words  and  balanced  structure,  produce, 
at  their  twst,  a  sense  of  tbe  mystery 
and  grandeur  ot  tbe  East.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  compare  the  splendid 
treuchancy  of  Cllve  with  the  swelling 
and  romantic  utterance  of  Hastings, 
who  was  able,  no  less  than  bis 
predecessor,  to  Infuse  tbe  profound- 
est    passion    Into    what    be    wrote: — 

The  valor  ot  others  acquired.  I  en- 
larged and  gave  shape  and  consistency 
to  the  dominion  which  you  bold  there 
[Bengali;  1  preserved  It;  I  sent  forth 
Its  armies  wltb  an  effectual,  but  eco- 
nomical hand,  through  unknown  and 
hostile  regions  to  tbe  support  of  your 
other  possessions;  to  the  retrieval  ot 
tbe  one  IBombay]  from  degradation 
and  dishonor;  and  of  the  other  [Ma- 
dras] from  ntter  loss  and  ruin.  ...  I 
gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded 
me  with  conQscatlon,  disgrace,  and  a 
lite  of  Impeachment. 

Whot  would  not  the  more  man  ot  let- 
t<'rs  give  to  be  able  to  nilte  tike  tbstv 
Tbe  glowing  diction,  tbe  in  1  ml  table 
rhythm,  the  superb  and  awful  close, — 
by  what  magic  Intuition  have  these 
things  been  brought  into  existence'/ 
by  what  mysterious  and  unconsclouB 
art? 
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A  notable  advance  In  a  discovery  of 
wblcb  tlie  norld  has  been  given  many 
hints  during  the  last  twenty  years 
was  announced  lu  Loudon  on  Monday 
last  In  a  mote  or  less  popular  lecture. 
During  the  summer  Professor  Bottom- 
ley  HStoQlshed  the  botanJete  by  assert- 
ing that  he  had  bamesaed  certain  bac- 
teria to  a  new  work.  One  may  say 
without  offence  that  his  expectation 
was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of 
men  of  science  In  his  d^artment.  The 
thing  seemed  unllk^  and  the  proof 
was  by  no  means  coacluslvc.  It  la  not 
conclusive  even  yet,  though  many  of 
the  details  which  have  led  Professor 
Bottomley  to  his  convictions  are  still 
kept  in  the  background,  and  are  to  be 
reserved  for  the  ears  of  tite  Boyal  So- 
ciety at  the  next  meeting.  Neverthe- 
less the  slides  shown  at  the  popular 
lecture  at  the  Boyal  Instltutlou  on 
Monday  give  a  fair  presumption  that 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  discovery  that 
may  bo  of  vital  practical  Importance 
to  every  one  who  grows  plants  for 
profit.  Sven  if  the  practical  results 
of  these  investigations  are  disappoint- 
ing, the  theme  Is  of  Intense  Interest  to 
men  of  science. 

Science  moves  so  fast  In  these  days 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  very 
new  and  untried  are  many  tacts  vrhlch 
seem  to  be  rudim«itBry.  Every  child 
who  learns  botany  Is  aware  that  the 
roots  of  clovers,  beans,  and  other  legu- 
minous plants  are  dotted  with  little 
swelllngB  due  to  certain  bacteria. 
Many  elementary  school  children  could 
tell  you  that  these  nodules  are  formed 
by  bacteria  which  have  the  singular 
power  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  and  conveying  It  to  the  plant. 
It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that 
plants  containing  these  nodules  actu- 
ally manure  the  land  on  which  they 
are  grovra.    Pliny,  for  exnmple,  draws 


emphatic  attention  to  the  point.  But 
tt  Is  only  la  the  last  few  years  that 
any  close  attention  lias  been  paid  to 
the  consistency  of  the«e  lumps  on  the 
clover  root  A  Russian  discovered 
their  nature  In  the  sixties,  and  the 
first  culture  of  bacteria  was  made  in 
1890.  During  the  last  seventeen  years 
bacteriologists  all  over  the  world  have 
been  investigating  the  mysteries  that 
surround  these  "nitrogen  fixers,"  and 
we  understand  that  an  Important  solu- 
tion quite  unconnected  with  the  ex- 
periments of  London  University  will 
be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  British  Association. 

The  Americans  and  Germans  be- 
tween them  have  taken  up  keenly  the 
culture  of  these  bacteria,  and  huge 
quantities  have  been  sold  commer- 
cially. It  seemed  to  be  clear  that  if 
yon  could  fill  the  ground  with  these 
agencies  that  brought  fertility  to  legu- 
minous crops,  you  could  both  enrich 
your  ground  and  increase  the  weight 
of  the  immediate  crop  of  clover  or 
lucerne  or  beans.  The  American  Qa^- 
emment  therefore  spent  large  snms  in 
investigation  and  what  we  may  call 
manufacture,  but  the  resnits  did  not, 
as  farmers  say,  "come  up  to  sample." 
Our  Board  of  Agriculture  made  a  trial 
of  these  American  phials  of  bacteria 
and  reported  badly  of  them.  But  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  kept  the  phials  a 
good  six  months  before  makli^  the 
attempt,  and  partly  through  their  dlla- 
torlnesB  it  was  proved  that  the  bac- 
teria did  not  maintain  their  vitality,  In 
the  substance  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, for  more  than  four  months.  The 
reason  of  this  was  simple  and 
natural.  Their  function  Is  to  catch 
and  convert  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  but  when  they  were  multiplied  In 
a  substance  deb  lu  the  food  they  re- 
quired they  ceased  to  trouble  to  take 
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It    from    outside    BDd    soon    lost    the 
capacity. 

As  u  result  uf  tills  discovery  io  the 
(leKenerutloD  of  tbe  bacteria,  a  poorer 
aad  tblnner  eubstance  was  aaed  for 
tLe  preaen'atlon  ot  the  bacteria.  Pro- 
fessor Bottomlej  transferred  one 
colony  to  this  fluid  la  1004  and  flods 
them,  as  he  says  In  the  sclentlQc  Idiom 
natural  to  him,  "still  alive  and  kick- 
lug."  He  sent  out  his  little  bottles  to 
a  thousand  farmers  who  either 
watered  their  seed  or  their  land  or 
both  with  the  fluid,  and  80  per  cent, 
reported  satlsfactor>'  results.  All  the 
best  results  were  obtained  on  the  more 
barren  soils.  It  is  pnicticaiiy  eetati- 
llshed  that  where  tbe  soli  la  poor  In  nl- 
trog(-uouH  sulwtances  the  Inoculation  ot 
need  has  a  startling  effect  on  all  legu- 
minous crops.  Increasing  the  yield  by  as 
much  as  25  or  even  50  percent.  In  some 
<'ase><  niid  dulng  permanent  service  to 
tbe  land.  Koll  which  it  doee  not  pay 
to  farm  lu  ordinary  conditions  may  be, 
as  he  claims,  revulutlonlze^l  by  bac- 
teria. A  subsidiary  effect  Is  that  the 
cr(^B  mature  weeks  earlier  than  crops 
not  ao  treated.  The  bacteria  are  not 
a  panacea,  they  do  not  do  their  work  on 
all  soils,  and  there  in  abeolute  need  of 
phoephates  and  potiifh  In  addition. 

This  Is  one  point  that  science  lias 
reached  by  tbe  help  of  Independent 
work  In  St.  I'eterwburg,  Berlin,  New 
York,  and  Ixmdou.  But  the  sequel  Is 
mure  startling.  The  results  we  have 
outlined  have  set  all  the  Investigators 
wondering  whether  the  same  benefit 
may  not  be  extended  to  other  plants 
than  the  cloven.  It  is  known  ttiat  a 
few  spedee  of  plants  have  tuberous 
growths  on  the  roots;  the  alder  la  one 
of  these.  Close  Investigation  of  alder 
roots  has  abown  that  they  are  formed 
In  a  very  different  way  from  the 
nodules  on  the  clover.  Into  the  details 
of  this  difTerence  we  need  not  enter. 
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but  by  a  study  of  It  Professor  Bottom- 
ley  claims  to  have  discovered  ways  ot 
wedding  these  beneficent  bacteria  to 
a  number  ot  plants  of  other  species, 
especially  thoee  of  closest  concern  to 
the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  He 
showed  on  Monday  the  first  convinc- 
ing photograph  ever  tukeu  of  this  new 
association.  He  has  grown  strawlier- 
ries,  bruasels  sprouts,  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  in  inoculated  and  non-Inoculated 
soil,  lu  each  case  with  the  result  that 
the  Inoculated  soil  produced  plants  at 
least  20  per  cent,  larger  and  stronger. 
He  thinks  that  he  will  be  able  vastly 
to  increase  the  yield  and  hasten  the 
maturity  of  these  and  other  plants  by 
the  aid  of  this  discovery.  If  he  can 
do  what  he  says,  the  promise  is  great. 
A'  whole  acre  can  be  treated  at  tbe 
coat  of  about  sixpence,  and  land  bo  . 
barren  that  It  is  now  bearing  little  but 
gorse  and  heather,  may.  he  thinks,  be 
a  potential  market -garden. 

In  these  daj's  publication  is  apt  to 
precede  by  n  long  period  the  cer- 
tainty of  fact,  for  years  we  have 
heard  of  the  nouders  performed  by 
Burbank,  but  we  are  still  without  the 
wonderful  fruits  that  he  Is  said  to 
have  fixed.  The  attitude  ot  science 
towards  professor  Bottomley's  discov- 
ery Is  one  of  suspense.  Other  Investi- 
gations are  proceeding  which  do  not 
altogether  carrj-  out  the  expectations 
of  the  bactertologlsts  of  Xx>Ddou  Uni- 
versity, put  most  Investigators  believe 
that  these  many  Independent  inquiries 
being  made  In  Europe  and  America 
should  tn  (he  next  few  months  drive 
Into  tbe  open  secrets  of  the  soli  and 
its  fertilizing  bacteHa,  that  should  en- 
hance by  a  large  percentage  the  pros- 
pects of  the  farmer  and  the  profits  of 
tbe  land.  Professor  Bottomley's  pho- 
tograph ot  tbe  precocious  tomato  la  at 
any  rate  one  symptom  of  this  expected 
advance  all  along  the  line. 
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DeiiD  Stanley's  "Lecturea  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Kastern  Churcn"  and  a  one- 
volume  condeneatlon  of  J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondl'a  monumental  "Hlatory  of  the 
Italian  Reputillcs"  bave  been  added  to 
Everyman's  Library. 

Tbe  sin^ltaneous  publication  of  tbree 
volnmee  of  the  "First  Folio  Shake- 
speare" (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  S~  Co.)  Is  a 
Joy  indeed  to  all  who  have  watched 
with  delight  tbe  lengthening  row  of 
these  exquisite  books  and  have 
mourned  that  t||ey. appeared  at  so  great 
Intervals.  The  new  volumes  are  "The 
Tragedle  of  Othello,"  "The  Winter's 
Tale"  and  "The  Tempest."  Charlotte 
I'orter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  who  were 
Joint  editors  of  the  Camberwell  Browu- 
lng.  collaborate  also  In  the  editing  of 
"  these  plays,— Miss  Porter  furnishing 
the  Introduction  a  in  each  case,  and 
Miss  Clarke  ttbaring  with  her  the  labor 
expended  upon  the  notes  aud  glossaries, 
the  lists  of  various  readings  and  the  se- 
lections of  criticism.  This  edition,  It 
will  be  remembered,  reproduces  ex- 
actly, with  the  original  s|)eillug  and 
punctuation,  the  test  of  the  First  Folio. 
Mechanically,  the  traoks  represent  the 
l)est  ifork  of  the  De  Vlnne  Press, 

Some  regnnl  scenery  as  an  excuse  for 
using  a  inotor-car;  some  look  upon  a 
motor^jjir  ns  a  means  of  viewing  scen- 
ery. Mr.  Thomas  I».  Murphy's  "British 
Highways  and  Byways  from  a  Motor- 
car," seems  to  Indicate  that  his  pleas- 
ure in  tbe  vehicle  and  the  landscape 
are  almost  equal.  He  detests  the  Brit- 
ish railway  carriage  and  therefore  be 
lovee  Its  antithesis,  the  motor-car;  he 
is  not  fund  of  tlie  simple  wilderness  of 
a  moor,  and  enjoys  the  crowding 
legend,  tradition,  and  history  hedging 
about  so  much  of  English  earth,  and 
the  car  gives  him  the  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  them,-:<ind  bis 


blended  delight  makes  him  a  dangerous 
writer  to  those  who  would  iteep  Hielr 
homely  wits  at  home.  He  describes  a 
five  thousand  mtle  tour  about  Oreat 
Britain  and  furnishes  a  map  to  show 
how  it  may  be  performed  in  fifty  days, 
and  bis  text  is  relieved  by  sixteen  ad- 
mirable colored  plates  after  choice  pic- 
tures, and  some  thirty  duogravures  In 
tint  nearly  all  of  extraordinary  excel- 
lence. The  book  Is  put  forth  with  very 
remarkable  modesty  and  is  well 
adapted  to  persuade  the  reader  to  foU 
low  in  its  author's  wheel  tracks.  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

In  his  new  volume  "The  Goldeu 
Hynde,"  more  than  In  anything  that 
he  has  yet  published,  Alfred  Xoyea  sets 
one  wondering-  by  what  magic  a  poet 
who  so  often  and  so  forcibly  suggests 
other  |K>cta  never  seems  to  imitate,  but 
lias  on  the  contrary  an  Individuality 
that  is  unmistakable.  For  of  Its  many 
charms,  tbe  greatest  charm  of  this 
book  is  that  it  is  so  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Noyes.  This  means  that 
even  before  It  Is  poetry,  it  Is  music;  for 
with  all  his  nobility  of  thought,  Mr. 
Noyes.  is  above  all  n  maker  of  melody 
Ills  verses  sing,  if  ever  verses  sang. 
ThiR,  and  a  marvelous  power  of  vivid 
description,  mark  tbe  new  collection. 
"Orpheus  and  En ry dice,"  one  of  the 
most  haunting  of  tbe  poems,  epitomizes 
tbe  work  of  Mr.  Xoyes  In  Its  ethical 
seriousness,  and  In  its  richness  of 
beauty  for  beauty's  sake.  As  one 
reads  the  long,  sweet  line,  one  feels 
that  tbe  poet  bas  borrowed  Orpheus' 
own  lute — tbe  Inte  that  gathered  "all 
the  golden  greenwood  notes  and  all  tbe 
chimes  of  the  changing  sea."  For  sheer 
music,  nothing  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  pub- 
lished—not "Haunted  in  Old  Japan,"  or 
that  glorified  fantasy,  "The  Barrel  Or- 
gan"— surpasses  this  poem.  The  Mac- 
mi  11a  n  Co.,  publlstaens. 
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The  Ship  of  fools.  Etc. 


THE  SHII'  OF  FOOLS. 

W«  are  those  fools  wtio  could  not  rest 

In  tbe  dull  earth  we  left  behind. 
But  bomed  with  posslon  for  tbe  West 

And  drank  strange  frenay  from  Its 
wind. 
Tbe  world  where  wise  men  live  ot  ease 

Fades  from  our  unregretful  eyes, 
And  blind  across  nncbsrted  seas 

We. staler  on  onr  euterprlae. 

The  beautiful  tierce  billows  leap 
Like  wblte-fanged  wolves  about  our 

Where  Mary,  with  ber  Christ  asleep,    . 
Is  carved    to    hear   the    wanderer's 

TOW. 

The  thirsty  decks  have  drunk  our 
blood, 

Onr  bands  are  tettered  from  the  oar, 
Wan  ghosts  upon  a  spectral  flood 

We  drive  towards  a  phantom  shore 


The  stars  grow  pale,  the  storm  Is  past, 

A  blood-red  sunrise  stains  the  sea. 
At  length,  at  length,  O  daoatless  wiua, 
O  dreamers'  hearts  that  naagbt  could 
tame, 
Snperb  amid  majestic  hUli 
The  domes  of  Eldorado  flame! 

at.  John  Lhom. 


Gleamed  blue  with  deatbllgbts,  and  tbe 
breeze 
Bore     madness;     and     bave    gaze<l 
aghast 
To  see  beyond  our  splintered  spars 
That  rattled  In  the  wild  typhoon, 
A  beaveii  strange  with  tawny  stars 
And  monstrous  with  an  alien  moon. 

I^an,    naked,    bruised,    like    famished 

We  shiver  at  the  sweeps;  each  one 
A  Jest  for  all  tbe  scornful  wares. 

And  food  for  laughter  to  the  sun: 
But  never  voice  nor  deatbllght  flare 

Nor  moon  shall  lure  us  with  tlieir 
spell; 
Onr  eyes  ore  calm  as  God,  and  stare 

Defiance  In  the  face  of  Hell. 

Tbe  worn  ship  reels,  but  etill  nnrurletl 

Onr  tattered  ensign  flouts  tbe  skies; 
And  doomed  to  prudence  by  a  world 

Of  little  men  grown  mean  and  wise, 
Tbe  old  earth  laughs  for  Joy  to  Ibid 

One  purple  ■folly  left  to  her. 
Where    glimmers    down    tbe    riotous 
wind 

The  flag  ot  the  adventurer! 


THE)  KNIGHT  AND  HIS  LADY. 
They    lived    and    loved    when    Ulory 

swayed 
Our  England's  aceptre  undismayed. 

Home's  tbnaders  treating  with  dia- 

Though  iMcked  by  all  the  might  of 
Spain 
On  land  and  sea  In  pomp  arrayed. 

He  woo'd  as  man  may  woo  a  maid. 
Though    courtship    then    maybe    was 
staid. 
He  won;  they  wed;  why  more  ex- 
plain? 

They  lived  and  loved. 

Now.  kneeling  In  the  holy  shade 
Where  oft  their  orisons  they  made. 

Tbelr  lively  effigies  remain 

Cnrveo  In  stone.      Through  J<v  and 

Of  wedded  Hres  may  more  be  saldT 

They  lived — and  loved! 

0.  If.  Paint. 

Tbe  ^Mclator. 


UT  CARO  INFIKMA! 

Keep.  O  my  heart  the  lifted  road 
Unsolled  and  silent  and  remote, 
Where,  If  the  mists  about  me  float 

They  stir  witb  whisperings  of  God. 


Give   back,    mhie   eyes,    their  looks 

And  toQcb,  my  hands,  their  hsnds  all 

day. 
Ah  Ood!  that  cloud  on  cloud  should 
roll 
Down  'twizt  the  human  eyes  and  me. 
That  darkness  In  tbe  day  should  l>e. 
Dust  In  the  pathways  of  the  soul. 
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The  iMue  between  Vaticanism  and 
Hodemlsm  taaa  Its  counterpart  in  otlier 
Chnrctiei  tbsn  tbat  of  Rome,  and  it  Ib 
eepecially  apt  to  be  reflected  in  tboae 
tliat  are  moat  free  and  sensitive.  It 
Is  all  part  of  one  splritnat  inovement 
in  tlie  general  mind.  The  phenomena 
are  collateral  manlfestatlonB,  or  doub- 
lettes  of  the  Inevitable  collision  be- 
tween not  merely  tbe  traditional,  but 
tbe  evangelical  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tbe  critical  on  the  other,  within  the 
Church's  faith  and  life.  It  Is  a  mod- 
em phase  of  tbe  age-long  Lord's  con- 
troyeray  and  its  battles  long  ago.  It 
la  no  freali  of  man's  perverse  wits  and 
many  invendons. 

Tbe  pcQularlzlng  of  critical  results 
(or  experiments)  In  connection  with  the 
Bible  is  forcing  a  grave  situation  for 
tbe  Cburcbes,  whose  chief  concern 
muBt  always  be  tbat  of  positive  faith. 
Tbe  special  difficulty  lies  here,  not 
only  tbat  the  popularising  Is  largely  In 
tbe  bands  of  amateurs,  and  even  press- 
men, but  that  qneatlona  still  i>endtng, 
and  questlona  not  of  religious  experi- 
ence, but  wblcb  are  among  tbe  most  in- 
tricate and  delicate  of  those  that  divide 
men  of  lifelong  habit  and  skill  In  his- 
torical criticism,  are  settled  off-hand, 
and  Sang  by  the  Ill-trained  upon  the 
untrained.  On  a  higher  stage,  publi- 
cations like  tbe  "Bncyclopedia  Blbllca" 
and  tbe  excellent  translations  of 
Messrs.  Wllllama  and  Norgate  make 
one  class  of  critical  results  very  accea- 
sibie;  while  the  amorphous  and  terri- 
ble style  of  the  deeper  thinking  In  Ger- 
many (where  alone  there  Is  still  real 
and  deep  thinking  on  the  deepest 
tbemes  both  of  thought  and  life)  makes 
mere  translation  from  that  side  impos- 
sible. Tbe  result  is  a  wide  unsettle- 
moot  and  confusion,  a  vague  disbelief 
Id  the  poMtMUly  of  sound  footing,  a 
I08«  of  eTsngtilcal  certainty  about  be- 


liefs still  formally  held,  and  much  pain 
and  grief  to  the  true  pastoral  mind 
when  It  leaves  academic  contentions 
and  turns  its  eye  from  tbe  youth  of  tbe 
day  to  the  men  of  tbe  future.  Which, 
it  aeke.  Is  the  more  vital  concern  for 
tbe  race:  liberty  or  trutb?  Is  truth 
more  vital  to  liberty  than  liberty  to 
trutb?  What  Is  tbe  kind  of  trutb  that 
makes  tbe  atmosphere  of  Snal  truth? 
And  what  Is  tbe  truth  which  Is  to  carry 
the  liberty  of  tbe  next  generation? 

Such  questions  are  bound  to  arise 
with  growing  force.  And  they  must 
specially  face  those  who  have  t>een  in 
the  vanguard  of  public  liberty  In 
truth's  name.  The  Protestant  Churches 
ttave,  ever  since  Calvin's  day,  been  tbe 
pioneers  of  public  liberty.  Puritanism 
Is  the  mother  church  of  Weston  de- 
mocracy. How  then  are  the  more 
democratic  Churches  to  bear  them- 
selves in  the  new  phases  into  which 
both  truth  and  freedom  now  pass? 
How  shall  the  passion  for  political  and 
social  liberty  behave  In  relation  to  tbe- 
ologlcal  liberty?  For  good  or  111  these 
questions  begin  to  press.  For  HI,  and 
little  but  111,  they  are  being  precipitated. 
But  there  they  are.  Those  moat  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  situation  may  be  (as 
often  happens  In  history)  below  tbe  sit- 
uation they  create.  It  Is  easy  to  un- 
cork the  bottle;  any  youth  might  snap 
Its  neck;  II  Is  another  tbing  to  control 
the  gcnle  who  escapes.  "Da  M«t  noch 
nichl  dffr  Mann  den  Tmfel  fettiuhaitm. 
And  It  mny  take  alt  the  king's  horses 
ami  all  the  king's  men  to  recover 
things,  and  then  not  wltbout  the  loss  of 
many  a  good  soul. 

wMiM  St^ifiovt  ^vxat  "Ai&  «-pauufw 

Do  we  not  need  to  address  our  minds 
to  tbe  clearing  of  tbe  Btnteslc  qnes- 
tlon} 


UigmzodbyGoOglC 
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Tbe  liberty  of  tbe  Church's  thought 
has  always  been  regarded  by  ou  evan- 
gellcal  faith  as  flowlag  from  the  higher 
spiritual  liberty  which  makes  the 
Church's  distinctive  life,  being  Its  sub- 
urdlnate  and  servant.  From  this  luuch 
follows.  It  folloivH.  of  course,  that 
liberty  la  both  kinds  must  be  kept  in 
our  sacred  treasury,  and  guarded  with 
all  the  vigilance  which  la  ever  the 
price  of  Its  possession  and  liiLTeose. 
But  dfeMvHmdtwn.  It  Is  a  minor  part 
of  this  vigllauce  to  be  wary  against 
those  who  would  curtail  our  freedom 
from  without;  we  have  still  more  to 
turn  our  treasure  over  uud  exniuloe  It 
lest  moth  or  rust  get  luto  It  from 
within.  True  freedom  for  liuuuiiilty 
In  all  kinds  Is  In  the  (JhurcU'it  tiust. 
It  can  stand  nowhere  else  but  u|>uu  Ue- 
demptlon  st  last  It  Is  a  bought  free- 
dom, and  bought  for  us.  What  would 
It  matter  to  secnre  an  outward  freedom 
to  range  the  domain  of  tbougbt  as  we 
pleased,  If  the  source  of  our  Inward 
and  redeemed  liberty  were  esteu  away 
In  the  dungeons  of  Doubting  Castle,  or 
in  tbe  citadel  of  our  own  mean  or 
guilty  soul?  Liberty  is  but  a  cloak 
if  tbe  freeman's  soul  Is  still  unfree,  bis 
will  masterless,  and  his  quickened  con- 
science bis  foe.  Sine  eedeaia  nulla  laUu. 

And  yet  there  are  signs  that  many 
are  more  Interested  lu  the  outer 
ward  of  freedom  than  In  the  In- 
most keep.  They  care  more  for 
the  liberty  to  make  truth  than  for  tbe 
tmtb  tbat  makes  liberty.  We  have, 
through  circumstances,  become  much 
obsessed  with  the  Idea  of  poUUcal  lib- 
erty, which  la  really  negative,  and  has 
no  definite  content;  and  we  import  Into 
Church  and  Gospel  this  negative  no- 
tion, and  tend  to  regard  liberty  as  the 
censor  of  authority  Instead  of  Its  action 
and  its  fruit  But  tbla  Is  to  secularlEe 
the  Church  and  dispower  It.  It  Is 
really  to  politicise  and  establlsb  the 
Church  In  a  way  far  more  subtle  and 
fatal  than  Brastlaulsm.      It  Is  to  make 


it  in  Ita  inmoet  place  tbe  victim  of  po- 
litical ideas  of  freedom — mere  n^attve  . 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech — and  to 
neglect  liberty  at  Its  positive,  creative, 
spiritual  spring.  Political  toleration 
irlthin  a  State  Is  one  thing;  evangelical 
comprehenslou  within  a  Go&pti  Cfaosch 
is  another.  It  follows  otber  principles. 
Public  toleration  was  won  largely  by 
undogmatlc  religion;  but  Chnstlau  lib- 
erty within  the  Church  has  a  most  pos- 
itive base.  Christian  liberty  In  Its 
centre  and  genius  is  not  freedom  from 
another,  but  freedom  by  another,  and 
In  another.  It  Is  not  liberty  to  get 
nd  of  old  trotba,  but  to  move  finely 
In  them.  It  is  not  freedom  to  know 
and  Judge,  but  (If  we  will  be  thorough) 
It  Is  tbe  freedom  that  consists  In  I>elng 
known,  yea  searched,  yea  Judged,  yea 
(-■ondemned — unto  mercy  and  unto 
Christ  The  New  Testament  knows 
uotblng  explicitly  of  the  liberty  to  pur- 
sue truth.  That  blessing  Is  of  science 
iiiid  tbe  modem  age.  It  is  not  religious 
111  its  historic  origin.  And  lu  so 
fui'  aa  It  is  religious  at  all  It  la  the 
Inevitable,  but  Indirect  result  of  an- 
other and  greater  liberty,  which  U 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  tbe  lib- 
erty that  truth  must  pursue  be- 
cause truth  flrat  creates  It  Free 
thought  Is  not  a  primary  Christian  In- 
terest Histwlcally  It  belongs  to  Il- 
lumination rather  than  to  Bevelatlon. 
It  Is,  Indeed,  a  real  Christian  Interest 
for  wbose  discovery  the  Cburcb  tbat 
has  appropriated  It  owes  much  to  sci- 
ence. And  there  are  Junctures  wben 
for  the  moment  It  must  t>ecome  tbe  rul- 
ing interest  even  for  tbe  Church.  But 
in  tbe  Christian  scale  of  moral  values  it 
Is  secondary.  It  Is  ■  splendid  by- 
product like  phIlanthr<V7'  And  what 
Is  primary  is  the  free,  the  Baved,  the  re- 
created personality,  tbe  soul  morally 
free,  and  not  only  psycbologtcaUr  free, 
before  the  Judgment  of  God.  fres  In  tt>e 
sense  of  being  redeemed  and  regener- 
ate In  rhrlst       The  very  eesence  of 
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Cliristlanltj  U  that  monl  freedom  of 
the  new  creature,  that  splritnal  elation 
of  External  Life,  that  exi>ansloo  of  the 
wbole  personality,  wherein  thought  It- 
self beglna  to  dilate,  unfold  and  germi- 
nate, natll  the  wbole  world  standa  out 
In  a  new  and  glorlona  conatruction,  vla- 
taa  open,  and  all  thlnga  fall  Into  the 
c-ouBtellaUona  of  a  new  heaven  and 
Mirth  because  Clirlat  lives  In  us.  The 
record  of  the  race's  mightiest  mind, 
written  bj  the  shining  track  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  shows  that  thought  re- 
f.-elvea  an  Impolse  and  an  aptitude  from 
regeneration  and  faith  that  could  never 
be  given  It  by  a  renaissance,  bj  know)- 
edge  and  Ita  passion  alone.  We  do  not 
only  develop  the  thought  we  Inherit; 
but  the  world  fa  lighted  up  for  us  anew, 

new  shores  bask  In  u  new  sun,  and 

thought  Itself  appeara  but  aa  a  scheme 

in  a  vaater  system  of  systems.      "All 

about  as  is  a  spiritual  world  compared 

wHb  which  the  present  generation  Is 

ae  a  family  of  ants  In  London."  Dis- 
covery Itself  la  felt  to  be  a  work  of 

grace.     It  la  given  rather  than  found; 

It  la  Inspiration  before  It  Is  discovery: 

and  the  great  Inventions  find  na  rather 

than  we  find  them.      God  takea  all  our 

knowledge  and  all  our  thought,  and,  in- 
stead of  drawing  thcae  out  step   by 

step  In  an  evolntlooary  aeries  like  the 

sun  apMi  a  roae.  He  treats  them  as 

the  keya  of  a  piano,  composes  at  the 

Instrument,  so  to  say,  and  by  the  magic 

of   His   spirit  combines  them   Into  a 

totally  new  acbeme,  a  new  genus  of 

thought,  whlcb  we  do  not  shape,  which 

rather  shapes  and  uses  us,  which  Is 

uot  a  genetic  product  of  what  was  al- 
ready In  us,  but  a  new  creation  by  the 

Master  ^Irlt'       Such,  Indeed,  is  the 

nature    of    all    genial    and    synthetic 

thought  aa  distinct  from  that  which  Is 

rigid,  deductive  or  analytic.  It  Is  pre- 
eminently    the    genius    of    Cbristlan 

tbODght.      It  Is  creative  from  a  source 

■7%a  ImafTP   li>   Rotbe's,  thongh   bo(    thv 
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even  more  than  evolutionary  from  a 
aeries. 

It  Is  often  pointed  out  that  freedom 
of  thought,  in  any  sense  other  than 
freedom  from  violence  to  the  thinker. 
Is  a  contradiction  In  terms,  that 
thought  is.  of  all  our  functions,  the 
least  free,  and  the  most  bound  to  con- 
form to  Its  corresponding  and  creative 
reality  (i.«.,  to  Ita  authority)  If  It  la  to 
be  true.  From  which  It  would  seem 
to  fullow  that  in  this  region  freedom 
la  u  thing  entirely  condltloued  by  the 
nature  of  Ita  authority,  of  the  reality  to 
which  It  answers  and  owes  Its  being. 
The  lower  thought  Is  wholly  condi- 
tioned by  IMnjia,  by  the  facts  con- 
cerned; the  higher  thought  by  anotber 
order  and  value  of  fact,  with  another 
calculus,  by  creative,  authoritative 
pertoM,  and  their  acts.  It  Is  the  truth 
(i.r..  In  tbe  New  Testament  usage,  the 
reality)  that  makes  us  free,  and  our 
freedom  Is  entirely  according  as  we 
are  In  contact  with  the  reality,  and 
according  aa  the  really  Is  which  we 
toncb.  As  evangelical  Christiana  we 
are  to  atand  fast  not  simply  in  llber^ 
(which  would  be  poising  ourselves  In 
the  air),  but  In  tbe  liberty  correspond- 
ing to  our  moral  reality  and  our  moral 
situation;  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
made  us  free;  not  in  the  liberty  He 
preached,  but  in  the  liberty  He  wrought 
and  brought.  We  stand  In  the  liberty, 
that  Is,  of  no  natural  freedom,  whether 
In  act  or  thought,  but  of  redemption;  a 
freedom  which  no  man  has  any  right  to 
claim,  which  Is  entirely  a  charlsm  and 
gift  of  grace.  It  Is  a  matter  of  sub- 
mission and  not  of  demand.  No  Church 
can  be  founded  on  mere  llber^  and  Its 
rights;  tbe  Church  everywhere  stands 
on  complete  redemption,  and  on  tbe 
absolute  monarcby  of  Christ,  before 
whom  we  have  no  rights,  and  In  whom 
we  have  all.  Pree  Ihougiit,  which  Is 
a  prime  rigbt  between  man  and  man  In 
nature,  has  another  place  in  a  ctanrch 
of  grace;  It  is  a  fruit,  as  I  have  said. 
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aod  even  b  regulated  prodact,  of  the 
spirit  ot  oar  redemption.  In  politics 
it  Is  a  principle,  in  rellgioa  It  is 
not  a  prlncipie,  but  only  the  Irult  ol 
a  principle  whlcb,  as  experiential, 
Is  mucb  more  searcblng  snd  creative 
far  the  persoualltf  tlian  ony  rational 
freedom.  Free  thought  Is  not  the 
spirit,  Id  the  sense  ot  being  the  essence 
of  ChrisUani^;  like  the  Christian  tem- 
per. It  is  aaly  a  frait  of  the  spirit,  and 
therefore  has  Its  times  and  seasons.  It 
Is  not  the  liberty  of  the  Qospel,  which 
is  a  soul's  evangelical  freedom,  confi- 
dence, and  completeness  before  a  Judg- 
ing and  redeeming  Qod.  Evangelical 
esperlmeutal  freedom  is  one  thing,  as 
the  new  life;  and  theological  rational 
freedon^  Is  another,  as  a  part  of  science. 
And  aa  within  an  evangelical  church 
theology  must  be  second  to  life,  to  the 
new  life  and  its  experiences,  therefore 
theological  freedom  must  always  be 
limited  by  the  Gospel  that  makes  a 
Church  a  Church,  makes  it  live,  niul 
makes  Its  life  free.  Theology  in  a 
university,  as  an  academic  science, 
has  a  freedom  (and  a  feebleness)  which 
It  can  have  In  no  Church.  A  Church 
of  free  thought  would  be  no  Church 
at  al).  bnt  the  most  sectarian  of  sects, 
and  the  most  scholastic  of  sctaoola. 
There  Is  something  almost  boyish  In 
the  aggressive  use  of  a  pulpit  for  a  free 
thought  propaganda. 

Thus  the  freedom  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  particular  Is  neither  free 
thought  nor  freedom  from  establish- 
ment. In  the  first  place.  With  the 
whole  Church,  they  rest  on  regenera- 
tion. Only  not  on  a  baptismal  regen- 
eration, bnt  on  an  ethical  and  experien- 
tial. There  they  have  their  charter. 
Therefore  they  stand  to  say  that  the 
true  limit  of  spiritual  liberty  can  only 
be  found  in  Its  new  creative  source. 
It  Is  not  a  vague  expnuslvenees.  The 
Lord  is  ItM  righteousness.  A  positive 
Gospel  Is  Its  own  norm.  Living  faith 
Is  autonomous  and  prescribes  Its  own 


liberty  by  its  objective  oontent  The 
freedom  of  thei  Free  Gbnrcbes  Is  regu- 
lated by  this  evangelical  freedom,  thto 
conferred,  this  donated  freedom  of  the 
soul  In  which  there  Is  now  by  grace 
no  condemnation,  bnt  confidence  before 
God,  being  freely  JnsUfled  through  the 
redemption  in  Jesus  Christ.  Kveiy 
particular  assertion  of  freedom,  whether 
against  Orthodoxlam  or  Establishment, 
Is  only  a  particular  aspect,  at  a  special 
historic  Juncture,  of  that  Free  Grace, 
which  put  the  Free  Churches  there, 
and  whlcb  tbegr  only  exist  to  preMh 
und  represent.  To  abandon  that  Is  to 
go  outside  them.  To  attack  that  la  to 
torn  and  rend  them.  To  attack  It  from 
within  Is  to  betny  them.  They  ace 
evangelical  or  nothing.  And  their  bd- 
ble  ardor  for  public  or  intetlectuHl  free- 
dom Is  yet  the  zeal  only  for  a  means 
and  not  an  end,  for  a  certain  creaUcm 
and  fruit  of  the  Gospel,  which  Is  not  to 
beconfused  with  the  Gospel  Itself.  The- 
ological freedom  In  the  Church  only  ex- 
iHts  to  give  Bcope  neither  to  reaB<Hi  nor 
to  au  Individual,  but  to  the  Ooapd.  In 
the  State,  In  a  university  created  by 
the  State.  It  Is  otherwise;  there  it  Is 
simply  part  of  the  freedom  of  all  knowl- 
edge. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  hlMMlcal 
duty  laid  on  the  Free  Ghnrcbea  was  the 
assertion.  In  and  out  of  season,  of  their 
liberty  eitbw  in  the  region  of  opinion, 
or  in  relation  to  the  State.  And  tbongb 
In  some  of  the  non-BatabUshed 
Churches  that  victory  has  not  been 
wholly  won,  yet,  so  far  as  t^lnlon  goes. 
It  Is  won  in  the  main.  Bnt  In  those 
Churches  where  it  Is  not  wholly  wen. 
where  It  was  being  won.  It  snffers,  for 
the  present,  a  setback.  ProgressiTe  tbe- 
iilogy  has  received  a  severe  chill.  And 
the  chief  reason  is  that  we  hare  been 
passing  Into  clrcnmstances  which  raise 
a  sew  issue,  end  which  thrust  to  tlic 
front  a  greater  cause  than  freedom,  the 
cause  that  freedom  «ily  eaiM*  to  wn«. 
the  very  existence  of  the  (mtb  which 
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makes  as  dee  and  Ib  tbe  charter  ot  our 
fTMdom.  Tbe  Bopreme  seiue  of  this 
new  u>d  poaitlve  Issae  has  come  home 
to  ttae  CbuKbea  that  were  bat  putlsllr 
liberalised,  and  It  has  arrested  tbe 
emancipation  tij  Impreaalng  them  with 
tbe  prior  necesalti'  of  a  deflnlte  Ooq^ 
to  protect  freedom  from  Itself.  We  are 
called  on  to  answer  a  new  question,  not 
"What  la  llbertyr'  but,  -What  defines 
It?  What  U  Its  saving  Umit?  What 
secures  It?  What  Is  joar  savlnff 
bond?"  Not,  "How  broud  are  you, 
bow  literal,  how  human?"  but,  "What 
la  7our  base?  What  Is  the  reason  for 
yonr  existence?  What  Is  tbe  source 
of  your  power  and  the  goal  of  your 
freedom?"  It  Is  well  that  a  Cburcb 
should  be  broad,  sod  It  mast  be  hu- 
mane; but  It  Is  first  essential  that  It 
should  have,  broad  or  narrow,  a  ground 
of  existence,  an  explicit,  positive  and 
hopest  gospel,  as  a  permanent  source 
of  moral  power  and  spiritual  creation. 
It  la  tbe  same  question  as  we  have  to 
put  to  Catbollc  Modernism:  "What  ex- 
actly Is  tbe  fixed  deposit  of  Faltb,  the 
germinal  revelation  from  which  you 
start  to  develop  all  tbe  theology  where 
you  claim  to  be  free  and  adjustable  to 
each  age?  What  Is  It,  within  the  de- 
veloping Churcb,  that  la  given  us  to  de- 
velop? lou  repudiate  the  Idea  of  a 
restatement  of  doctrine;  what  la  It  you 
claim  to  re-interpret?  Is  it  a  few  com- 
pendloua  truths,  or  Is  It  Ood  blmseU, 
who,  in  one  historic  person  has  given 
himself  supreme  expression  snd  final 
effect  by  one  eternal  act?" 

In  the  region  of  the  State  freedom  of 
thought  has  been  entirely  secured.  Yet 
If  ■  man  believed  the  assasalnation  of 
Ita  head  to  be  a  moral  virtue,  and  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  full  liberty, 
and  if  iM  started  on  a  public  apostolate 
of  that  view,  even  though  he  might  not 
Incite  anybody  in  a  direct  way,  the  State 
would  soon  clip  bis  liberty's  wings. 
Tbere  are  things  of  first  moment  to  the 
T«7  existence  of  the  SUte,  matters 


wbere  opinion  (or  at  least  Its  public  ex- 
pression) is  not  free,  and  should  not  be 
free;  where  liberty  is  not  absolute,  but 
the  community,  its  order,  its  security 
and  its  future  is  supreme.  Bo  It  Is  In 
the  freest  States.  And  no  also  it  must 
be  in  the  Cburcti,  even  In  the  most 
geserooB  Church,  whether  tbe  pressure 
be  applied  by  statutory  means,  or  by 
public  opinion  and  the  decent  sense  of 
what  Is  honorable  in  a  man  that  wears 
the  community's  name  and  enjoys  Its 
emolument,  protection,  or  prestige.  We 
must  have  a  gospel  more  precious  than 
freedom  if  we  sre  to  have  freedom 
precious,  and  keep  It  so.  If  we  are 
sure  about  our  gospel  It  will  see  to  our 
liberty;  but  we  bave  no  guarantee  that 
a  preoccupation  with  liberty  will  leave 
us  with  a  gospel.  The  truth  in  its  real- 
ity will  make  us  free.  Amongst  the 
great  notes  of  the  Church  as  One,  Htriy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  the  note  of  fiM 
dom  Is  absent  And  tbe  reason  Ib  that 
a  Churcb  of  real  unity,  sanctity.  caUio- 
llclty  and  evangelical  apostolicity  will 
never  be  to  seek  at  last  in  the  only  free- 
dom for  which  a  Church  need  au- 
premely  care.  Only  a  freedom  secured 
by  the  Gospel  gives  the  very  ssppers 
of  the  Gospel  liberty  to  countermine. 

Secure  upon  the  KtMsal  rock 
The  eternal  city  stands. 

Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  actual 
clamor,  the  real  demand  of  the  hour 
upon  the  Church  has  ceased  to  be  for  a 
wide  Church  and  a  compreheuBlve,  In 
the  external  sense  of  that  word.  What 
tbe  spiritual  situation  calls  f or  U  not  a 
Church  broad  In  the  sense  of  a  tbeolOR- 
Ical  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  whose 
colors  bave  run  owing  to  tbe  mish- 
mssfa  of  ttie  contents.  What  Is  required 
Is  a  Churcb  broad,  not  because  of  the 
ground  it  baa  to  cover,  or  tbe  crowd 
It  tncludea,  but  because  of  tHe  belgbt, 
the  w^ht.  It  bas  to  carry.  It  is  a 
Church  whose  breadth  is  determined 
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by  its  lielgbt,  and  not  Its  belgbt  bj  ite 
breadtli.  A  Ctaurch  wblcb  is  all 
breadtb  and  no  belgbt  1b  not  tbe  new 
Jeni»alem.  nor  any  reflection,  nor  any 
dievelopiuent  of  it.  The  Cburcb  of 
CbrlBt  Is  primarily  determined  not  by 
tbe  needs  of  men.  but  by  tbe  power  of 
a  boly  God  to  meet  tbem.  Thus  tbe 
question  of  the  bour  to  tbe  Cburcb  1b 
"Wbat  is  your  Gospel?";  it  U  not  "Wbat 
Is  your  domoln?"  It  Is  "Wbat  is  your 
power?";  it  la  not,  "What  is  your 
range?"  If  we  see  to  tbe  power,  that 
will  see  to  tl^e  range  and  freedom.  We 
are  aalced  by  tbe  people  we  need  attend 
to  moat,  not  "How  much  can  yon  be- 
lieve, or  fit  Into  such  belief  as  yon 
have!"  but  "What  do  you  trust?  Whom 
do  you  tmat?  Wbat  stays  you?  Where 
do  you  get  and  tfve  real  strength.  In 
.face  of  your  fellows,  your  ijast,  your 
conscience,  and  your  Judge?  Wbat 
right  have  yon  to  call  that  Judge  Fa- 
ther? Wbat  right  bad  Jeans  to  give 
yon  that  right?  What  brings  the  cheer 
that  overcomes  tbe  world?"  These 
questlona  about  reality  and  power  now 
take  precedence  of  tbe  questions  about 
freedom.  The  actual,  Internal,  disquiet- 
ing condition  of  the  Churches  demands 
that  change  of  concern. 

For  in  the  days  when  our  battle  was 
fur  a  freedom  now  mainly  won,  the 
Churches  were  solid,  as  tb^  have  now, 
for  a  variety  of  causes,  ceased  to  be. 
Tbe  Cburcbes  that  fought  freedom's 
battle  were  cohesively  evangelical 
(tiowever  sectarian)  In  tbe  main.  0 
say  In  the  main,  because  I  recognize 
tbe  great  contribution  of  those  who 
were  honestly  and  avowedly  Unita- 
rians.) But  we  bave  to  contemplate 
tbe  poB^bllity  of  a  day  arriving  when 
tbe  Free  Cburcbes  should  not  all  be 
solidly  evangelical.  Some  might  be 
more  concerned  about  tbeologlc&l  lib- 
erty than  about  evangelical  power,  or 
piety  to  the  past;  or  tbey  might  be  more 
governed  by  persimnl  BymiMthles  than 
by  public  principle,  and  by  fair  human- 


ities than  by  positive  belief,  "nuy 
might  plead  their  creedlesa  liberty; 
overlooking  tbe  fact  that  a  craedJea* 
liberty  would  neither  have  arisen  nor 
continued  except  on  tbe  basla  <tf  a  tacit 
covenant"  and  honorable  understand- 
ing as  to  evangelical  fldellty.  In  tbe 
absence  of  such  an  understanding  tlM 
existence  of  an  exprees  creed  might  be 
tbe  lesser  evil.  Bccleslastlcal  liberty 
of  tbe  non-confeasional  kind  could  be 
abused  In  tbe  Soclnian  Interest  aa  tmly 
as  female  Immunity  from  severe  as- 
sault is  presumed  on  by  tbe  ladles  wbo 
destroy  tbe  liberty  of  public  meetlnc> 
For  instance,  to  repudiate  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  In  any  real  sense  oC 
tbem,  or  to  treat  Christ's  slnlomMn  as 
but  relative,  or  to  describe  His  buman- 
Ity  as  essential  but  Hla  Increate  d^ly 
as  not,  and  to  do  so  in  an  aggressive 
and  even  offensive  way — would  that  be 
a  fair  and  lawful  course  witbln  a  com- 
munion which  Is  evangelical  or  nothing, 
with  all  Its  Uber^?  Would  It  not  be 
making  the  prloclplea  of  social  tolera- 
tion those  of  evangelical  liberty,  which 
has  another  baais,  and  one  Car  more 
positive?  Is  tbe  normal  shedding  of 
eccentricities  persecution?  Would  such 
latitude  not  mean  mate  concern  toe  an 
indefinite  Uberty  than  for  a  positive 
Gospel?  The  focus  of  a  Gtanrcb  Is  not 
liberty  bat  faltb.  We  are  not  saved 
by  our  liberty,  but  t^  the  Ooapel  for 
liberty.  Is  tbere  a  Christian  limit  of 
belief?  There  is  no  doubt.  In  tbe 
minds  of  those  moat  competent  to 
Judge,  that  some  ratlonallat  poaltioaa 
are  quite  Incompatible,  not  only  with 
the  message  of  the  Cburcb,  but  with 
even  the  most  hospitable  version  of  a 
Catholic  and  New  TesUment  Ghrta- 
tlanlty.  There  must,  of  coarse,  be 
much  laUtode,  else  there  could  be  no 
reform  or  pn^ren  from  within.  But 
tbe  ministry  at  least  abonld  be  lees 
seekers  than  finders  and  founders.  And 
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DIM  would  ask  tboae  vivid  and  generoae 
inladB  tbat  are  attracted,  flrat,  by  the 
apparent  almpllclty  and  lalcltf  of  these 
vague  poaltUina,  and,  aecoad,  by  tbe 
ardor  of  liberty,  to  consider  the  larger 
and  ampler  bearings  of  the  situation, 
to  txLke  long  views  of  things  and  see 
,  tbem  wbole.  For  the  essence  of  ration- 
alism la  to  be  one-aided,  and  Its  aim- 
pUdty  1b  too  easy  to  be  full  and  free. 
Hay  the  liberty  claimed  In  this  case  not 
go  so  far  aa  to  be  realty  a  claim  for 
liberty  to  adopt  another  religion,  an  U- 
juiBlnate  Judalaml  Tbat  Is  an  lndubl^ 
able  public  liberty,  but  is  It  so  within 
tbe  first  religion?  Should  it  not  be 
rrankly  and  stralghtly  claimed  for 
what  it  is.  If  It  know  its  own  mind, 
und  If  It  la  OS  Intelligent  aa  It  would  be 
free? 

To  take  bnt  one  central  point.  la  It 
Itosslble  that  Jesus  Christ  abould  at 
once  be  but  the  first  and  greatest  buIh 
ject  of  the  GhrlstUo  faith,  and  also  tbe 
object  of  that  Ghrlatlan  faith  and  wor- 
ship, that  He  should  be  at  once  but  the 
chief  believer  and  also  the  object  of 
belief?  Is  It  poaaible  tbat  a  religion 
which  only  worships  Ood  In  the  way 
Jeans  did  should  be  Identical  with  a 
religion  which  worahlps  Jesus  aa  Ood? 
Is  it  possible  to  identify  a  religion 
which  only  Imitates  the  personal  piety 
of  JesuB,  and  approaches  Gk>d  kneeling 
AeHde  or  beMMd  Him  in  filial  truBt,  with 
u  religion  which  approaches  Ood  by 
kneeling  before  Jesus?  Ib  It  possible  In 
the  same  religion  to  treat  Jesus  but  as 
tbe  prophet  or  organ  of  our  forgiveness 
and  at  the  aame  time  the  ground  of  it, ' 
uay  as  our  for^venees  itself?'  I  do 
not  for  tbe  moment  ask  which  Is  right, 
1  only  ask  if  these  dilemmas  can  be 
felt  compatible  by  any  other  means 
than  by  ceasing  to  think.  Christ  may 
fittier  be  fully  worshipped  aa  Ood  or 

•  It  la  qolte  tme  to  nj  tbat  forgiTaaaM  li 
OBTS  Dpon  tna  Mpentaaoa  withont  mora  ado. 
•at  mlT  U  OkrUt  in  Bla  orou  !■  tha  torfftva- 
'  y  Qod,  and  prodoelag  tbe 
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only  revered  aa  man.  Bnt  surely  If 
He  staonld  only  be  revered  as  divtne 
Humanity  It  is  Idolatry,  It  Is  another  re- 
ligion, to  do  as  Otarletendom  has  done 
and  worship  Htm  under  the  only  condi- 
tion tbat  Justifies  worship — as  the  Co- 
etemal  Bern  <rf  the  Eternal  Father.  Even 
if  we  do  as  the  Artans  did,  who  were 
killing  Cattaollc  Christianity  In  tbe 
fourth  century  but  for  Athanasins,  and 
English  Christianity  In  the  eighteenth 
but  for  tbe  Evangelical  revival,  even 
If  we  allow  Christ  a  premundane  es- 
iBtence  and  a  certain  occultadon  or 
kenoBis,  we  may  stlU  be  regarding  Him 
but  aa  the  pre-exlstence  of  a  created 
Humanity,  however  much  older  than 
time.  He  Ib  no  Etemal  Being  and  no 
Infinite  Love.  ErtU  guando  nou  erat. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not. 
And  he  has  then  no  claim  to  our  wor- 
Bblp  in  a  religlan  which  will  worship 
only  the  Increate  as  Ood,  and  finds  sin 
so  serious  as  to  be  forgiven  only  by 
tbe  kenosls  of  sQcb  an  Increate  and  In- 
exhaustible Redeemer.  Whereas  If  sin 
be  but  II  peripheral  affair  there  Is 
no  adequate  motive  for  the  kenoala  of 
a  being  with  the  divine  Intimacy  of 
even  an  Arlan  Christ.  At  any  rate, 
sncb  a  Christ  la  still  (however  greatly) 
"jUHt  man":  be  Is  not  Ood,  however  di- 
vine. He  !e  first  amtmg  the  worship- 
pers, and  not  the  goal  of  the  worship. 
At  moBt  He  Is  a  middle  t>elng.  He 
doe«i  not  rise  above  the  nature  of  a 
demiurge.  And  Protestant  Christlaa- 
Ity  recognises  no  worship  of  middle  be- 
ings, Dor  does  even  Boman  ChrlstlaDlty 
admit  more  than  their  adoration  and 
Invocation. 

We  might  extend  tbe  range  of  alter- 
uatlvo.  le  it  possible  to  think  that 
they  urf  the  same  rellglon-^that  whlc^ 
truBtH  wholly  to  ths  words  and  teach- 
ings of  oue  supreme,  thongh  dnblons, 
spiritual  hero,  Jesus  ("Just  a  man 
among  men,  but  what  a  man"I)  aboQt 
God  the  All-Father,  and  that  wblch 
commits  our  whole  soul  and  self  to  the 
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bands  of  this  Jeeng  for  all  Bteml^, 
and  does  tbls  ao  abBoIntely  tbat  we 
glory  more  In  being  HIb  twnd-Blares 
than  Is  all  Uie  freedom  ot  our  thougbt, 
tbe  maubood  of  our  bangbt;  self-re- 
epect,  or  tbe  pride  of  oar  wooderful, 
exquisite  race?  Or  Is  tbe  religion 
which  SndB  the  Christian  centre  of 
gravity  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  alone 
tbe  same  aa  that  which  duds  It  In 
Hla  death?  Or  Is  tbe  religion  which 
llnds  In  Christ's  death  bat  an  Incidental 
and  Impiesalonlst  martyrdom  the  same 
with  that  which  flnda  In  It  tbe  one 
atomement,  and  the  one  ground  Id  Ood 
of  oar  Btemal  hope?  The  latter,  right 
or  wrong,  Is  ETangellcal  Obrtstiaiilty. 
Is  the  difference  a  shade  within  the 
same  religion?  Again,  Is  the  religion 
which  finds  the  heavenly  Christ  to  be 
but  an  idea  tbat  was  tacked  on 
by  an  apostle  to  an  earthly  Jesus 
(who  may  now  be  dead  or  altve) 
one  religion  with  tbat  wbich  re- 
gards the  heavenly  Ofarist  as  tbe 
earthly  Jesus  In  a  continuous  but  vic- 
torious personally,  risen,  ascended,  and 
acting,  not  only  as  our  closest  friend, 
but  as  the  most  august,  mighty,  and 
effectual  of  contemporary  sovereigns  in 
every  age?  Tbe  latter  ta  Evangelical 
CbriBtlaolty;  what  Is  the  former?*  la 
the  religion  which  regards  salvation  as 
tbe  spiritual  development  (through 
many  venial  slips)  of  Humanity's  In- 
nate powers  under   tbe   lead  of  com- 

*  It  nu;  be  polntsd  oat  tiow  nnstabla  ■■  tlie 
•qnlUbrinin  o(  thli  poaltlan.  Ita  flnt  and 
laevltBbl*  nanlt  for  rellgtoas  eipsrlBnCv  !■ 
tlut  the  UTiDg  tkIimi  !■  truiafBrrBd,  almoit 
DDwIttliiKl;,  trom  tbe  hiatoric  JeiDi  to  tlie 
Logoi  Otirlat.  The  MKJomt  resnlt  !■  tbst  eacb 
Of  thSM  aTaporstaa.  The  batIok  power  b»- 
oumoi  a  ayatlc  rationality,  uul  the  hlatorto 
fl^re  then  dlaaolvea  In  the  aereranoe.  The 
Goapela  are  rednoed  bj  tbe  aritleiain  ot  rigor 
and  Hsor,  till  DOthln^  la  left  atasdlni  but 
Sahmledal'anlneplna,  while  with  van  Uaanan, 
everr  one  ol  the  Panllns  lattera  la  taken  from 
Paul  and  aaalgned  to  a  more  aopblaUcated 
■*■«•  la  tbe  hlator;  of  faith.  Oan  tlmae  peal- 
llona  poaalbly  be  adjnatad  to  the  rali^on 
which  worahlpajeaaa both aaOhrlat and  Qodl 
And  woDld  It  be  fair  to  nae  the  conllde&ca  of 


maodlng  personalities — Is  that  religion 
one  with  the  religion  which  makes 
everything,  for  Btemlty,  tnm  on  ttie 
power  given  by  tbe  one  redemptive 
person  and  crisis  of  the  croasT  U  tbe 
religion  which  says  that  redemptlMi 
was  a  gnoetic  Idea  Imported  Into  tbe 
religion  of  Jesus  by  the  mysUflcatkoa 
of  Paul  one  with  tbe  religlan  eltber  of 
tbe  New  Teatament  or  of  Cbrtetendam? 
me  most  advanced  criticism  of  the 
ReUffiOHS-gea^ichtler  now  leaves  Har- 
noOt  far  behind.  It  says  that  almoot 
all  the  New  Testament  outside  tbe  Syn- 
optics represents  tbe  simple  religion  of 
Jesus  as  perverted  and  mystlfled  from 
the  Orient  by  Apostolism  long  before  It 
was  actually  Hellenlsed  and  secularised 
from  the  West  by  Catbollclsm.  Oan 
that  be  <me  religion  with  the  faith 
which  worships  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment Christ?  Or,  again,  within  the 
Synoptics,  can  a  religion  which  makes 
Jesus  sub-blstorical,  by  a  critldna 
more  solvent  than  constructive,  be  one 
with  a  religion  which  makes  Him  not 
only  historic,  but  super-historic  by  liv- 
ing faith,  the  faith  of  h  permanent  liv- 
ing communion  with  him?  Oould 
these  two  views  continue  to  live  bon- 
eatly  In  the  same  house?  Or.  again.  Is 
the  religion,  which  In  deBance  of  tite 
whole  central  conscience  of  tbe  Church, 
regards  sin  as  a  mere  tangential  con- 
('i>ru  of  God's  one  with  a  rell^on  which 

an  onwlttlng  public  la  the  one  rallslon  aad  Its 
ezponndsra  to  deatroj  It  by  the  other  1 

Tlie  psraonal  piety  ot  many  who  hold  theae 
non-OhrlatUn  viewa  might    ba  aod^dabl*. 


t   tbe  qneatlon,  exoapt  « 


i  Is  I 
a  hopeleaa  Indlvldaaliam  and  i 
Thvae  orlUoa  may  go  on  fn  tbe  llring  power 
of  what  they  have  renounced.  Tkt  qnaetloa 
la  neither  ot  Indlvldnala  nor  of  their  anbjee- 
tlve  rellgioii,  bat  of  the  relation  ol  thatesoh- 
Ing  to  the  eoudltloni  ot  Ita  eierdae  es  Intsr- 
preted  by  the  general  Ohrlatlsn  mlad  el  tha 
aommoiilty  oonoemed.  It  la  a  qaeeHon  of 
obJectlTe  rarelatlan,  of  the  Ohoroh  at  laice 
and  Ita  mlnlitry,  of  what  tbe  greet  Chueb 
■tand*  (or  to  tbe  world,  sad  o(  the  eSaet  a> 
the  Obnrch  In  a  few  generatlona  ot  okarlahlBg 
within  It  another  faith  than  that  wUofe  Made 
It. 
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regards  It  as  no  less  than  death  to  God 
UDtesB  It  be  mastered  and  deatrored 
br  tbe  crista  of  His  life — even  H<a — la 
HIB  cronT  la  a  religion  which  treats 
sin  as  a  factor  In  Ood's  creation  tbe 
same  religion  as  that  wblch  makes  it 
the  one  thing  that  woatd  destroy  crea- 
tion If  it  did  not  compel  creatlTe  r»- 
soorce  to  rlae  to  redeinptlon?  Can  one 
aide  of  these  attematlTea  be  treated  by 
any  logic,  as  the  devel<vment  of  the 
other  and  its  liberal  version?  Now, 
an  less  religions  impressionism  or 
mawkiBb  chart ty  Is  to  become  our 
standard  of  reality  and  troth,  unless 
we  abolish  every  objective  standard, 
make  liberty  oar  Ood,  and  A&m 
BaxnXtw  *^'  demos,  must  we  not  one 
day  face  ancb  alteraatlves  Instead  of 
blurring  and  twimilng  themT  We 
mmt  not  taonr  tbem;  bat  will  time. 
will  candor  not  force  them?  Would 
that  not  be  the  only  real  hope  of  exit 
from  tbe  alougb  of  confused  sensibility 
aad  genial  Impotence  Into  which 
cburchCB  might  glide,  as  If  they  were 
no  longer  facing  tbe  Lord's  controversy, 
and  making  the  great  world-choice,  bnt 
gliding  down  "smootb-Blldlng  Uinclas 
crowned  with  vocal  reeds"  to  a  social 
mirage? 

But  If  Issues  were  raised  so  clear  as 
ttiese  (and  they  are  not  yet  so  clear), 
and  BO  fatally  Incompatible,  would  It 
be  tbe  boor  to  talk  of  decided  protest 
as  an  tnroBlon  of  liberty?  Or,  If  it 
were  bo  deemed,  then  would  not  liberty 
have  taken,  la  tbe  minds  of  thoae  who 
thus  reckon,  the  place  that  only  be- 
longs to  the  Lord  and  Qlver  of  ttie  lib- 
erty? Would  not  arbitrary  freedom 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  Oospel  in 
our  religion,  and  of  the  authority  of 
tbe  Gospel?  Or  would  not  personal 
consideration  have  displaced  fidelity 
to  Christ?  The  demand  of  ChrlBt  upoa 
the  Church  of  tbe  hoar  is  for  a  witness 
to  the  power  and  reality  of  the  Gospel 
rather  than  to  a  spendthrift  breadth  or 
a  floffuMd  sympathy.      And  such  a  wit- 
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ness  is  required  for  the  sake  of  liberty 
Itself,  to  save  It  from  tbe  s^^blstlcii- 
tioDB  wblch,  even  In  fine  spirits,  amltl 
a  complex  age.  can  so  easily  beset  its 
noble  name.  The  Church  of  a  real 
Gospel  Is  called  to  something  more  than 
a  vague  seal  for  liberty  as  an  unchar- 
tered freedom.  It  is  called  to  throw  Ibt 
weight  upon  the  positive  Bvaogel 
which  makes  It  free.  For  liberty  It- 
self could  become  an  Idol,  and  could 
be  used  for  a  cloak  to  hide  the  poverty 
of  our  fftltb,  and  to  express  a  sympa- 
thy too  soft  to  be  firm  or  true. 

Were  such  an  issue  ever  raised  some 
would,  no  doubt,  cull  for  heroic  meas- 
ures. Bnt  there  is  no  health  in  party 
passion  or  faction  fight.  Excomnuinl- 
catlon  Is  not  a  living  way.  U  woalA 
mean  that  we  had  more  faith  lit  an  offi- 
cial scrutiny  by  the  Cliurch  than  In  the 
spiritual  methods  of  winnowing  by  tbe 
Word,  sifting  by  its  Spirit,  and  selec-  ■ 
Uon  by  its  affinities.  Heresy- banting, 
aleo.postulates  an  orthodoxy  which  now 
exists  only  In  the  Highlands  or  a  stand- 
ard only  kept  at  the  Vatican.  Be- 
sides, It  has  been  discovered,  ever  since 
the  Robertson  Smith  case,  to  be  tbe 
best  of  advertisements  for  tbe  heretic, 
or  even  the  adventurer,  now  that  there 
Is  a  popular  press  which  finds  blm  far 
better  copy  than  the  apostle.  8clontlfi<r 
argument  among  the  competent,  ami 
fraternal  dlscasslou  among  the  t>roth- 
erly  are  better  meaua.  Tbe  word  can 
be  trusted  to  tbe  Church.  All  the 
more,  of  course,  must  the  issue  be  clar- 
ified, if  such  a  crisis  ever  arose,  In  aid 
of  the  tender  conscience  and  confused 
mind  of  some  who  might  be  uneasy 
about  renouncing  and  even  denouncing 
the  doctrines  of  Grace  from  within  an 
evangelical  Church.  Bnt  amid  that 
clarifying  let  tbe  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  together.  These  tores  are  not 
there  without  God,  when  we  know  the 
devoot  life,  spiritual  Benslblllty,  and 
generooB  sympathies  of  many  once  ac- 
coanted  tares.  The  penumbra  of  Bvan- 
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gellcal  Cbrtstendom  codUIiib  maor  in 
it  wbo  have  suffered  noble  paia  Id 
truth's  qnest,  and  silent  martrrdom  for 
tbelr  wltnesB  to  ft  as  tbef  concelTed  it. 
Were  the  essence  of  Clirlstianlty  tbe 
quest  of  truth  and  the  exercise  of  con- 

'  sclentlouB  fortitude,  such  men  would 
be  apnstles.  There  will  always  be 
blgb-mindcd  men  who  feel  bound  to 
i-oDslder  whether  Intellectual  freedom 
and  unlimited  comprehension  ma^  not 
be  too  dearly  bought  at  tbe  cost  of 
moral  delicacy  and  tbe  point  of  honor. 
Nothing  can  really  be  done  for  true  lib- 
erty from  a  position  which  scendaiixes 
the  public  conscience.  It  Is  tbla,  per- 
haps, wblcb  has  caused  tbe  disappear- 
ance of  the  Btoad  Church  patty  as  a 
party  tn  the  Church  of  the  Prayer 
Book.*  Nothing  dtscounta  a  liberator 
In  snch  matters  illce  a  practical  lack 
of  ethical  seuBlbllltj-.     Matters  may  la 

.  general  be  left  to  the  good  feeling  of 
the  honorable,  as  soon  as  the  note, 
genius,  and  tradition  of  their  commu- 
nity hare  become  clear. 

It  may  only  be  Indicated  tn  closing 
that  a  creedlesB  church  (In  the  senae 
of  a  Chnrch  without  a  formula  of  sub- 
BcnptJon)  will  be  found  by  Christendom 
a  bane  or  a  boon  according  as  Its  mo- 
tive is  an  Indifference  to  definite  belief 
or  a  cwicem  for  a  rich  varlely  of  be- 
lief definite  and  poslUve.  What  la 
certain.  If  the  history  of  Christianity 
prove  anything,  Is  that  without  the 
theology  of  an  atoning  cross  criticism 
of  Christ  or  laudation  of  Hlro  gets  tbe 
better  of  worship  or  even  reverence; 
GhrlatlBn  faith  cannot  survive;  and 
Chriattaa  ethic  has  no  foundation  In 
God.  Subjective  faith  cannot  last 
wltboat  objective.  Faith  as  a  frame  of 
mind  cannot  endure  without  a  faith  tn 
which  to  believe.  The  notion  of  faith 
can  only  live  upon  the  content  of  faith. 
•  In.  the  Lotberui  Oharoli  tbe  ■tealn  hu  b«- 


The  fides  qua  creditur  dies  without  tbe 
/fdes  quae  preditw,  however  that  may  be 
recast  We  must  always  tiave  what 
our  fathers  had — the  grace  of  God,  tta 
ground  In  Christ,  and  Ita  grasp  In 
faith.  It  the  world's  moral  need  were 
ever  driven  to  choose  betweoi  a  ra- 
tionalized sentimentalized  Protestant- 
ism and  Bome,  It  la  to  Rome  It  wooU 
fall,  because  of  the  objective  and  evaa- 
gellcal  element  wtilch  rationalism  de- 
stroys but  which  Bomanism  only  per- 
verts. 

One  other  remark.  It  has  been  said 
that  tbe  creeds  represent  extravagances 
and  eccentricities  imported  into  a  sim- 
ple Christianity.  But  to  the  historic 
p.ve  it  Is  rather  the  other  way.  They 
represent  on  the  whole  the  growing  C(»- 
porate  life  which  normally  sheds  the 
raw  gnostic  extravagances  of  youth. 
Unfortunately  they  came  to  be  canOD- 
Ized  In  perpetuity,  and  used  as  means 
of  oppression  and  obscurantism  by 
their  e^ptgoni.  And  It  was  to  prevent 
such  abuse  that  churches  arose  tn 
which  the  form  of  faith  was  non-con- 
fesslonal,  based  on  an  honest  evangel- 
ical understanding,  which  was  declara- 
tory at  most,  and  not  exclusive,  it  is 
wonderful  how  snccessfnl  this  has 
been,  and  how  tbe  evangelical  genius 
of  Christianity  In  these  Churches  and 
their  steady  expansion  baa  lived  down 
the  sports  which  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  and  has  absorbed  the  new 
truth.  The  record  Is  one  of  unity  and 
growth  In  the  Oospel.  But  of  course 
if  such  trustful  freedom  became  an 
evangelical  fallore,  there  la  a  oatiiral 
danger  that  many  minds  would  for 
practical  purposes  turn  from  an  Inter- 
nal to  an  external  authority,  and  would 
return  to  the  Idea  of  a  brief  ukd  i»- 
vlsable  creed  which  should  be  of  ob- 
ligation, as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  Churches  from  dissolving  into  star 
dust  and  luminous  mist. 

P.  T.  Frngtli. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  REVOLUTION 

"Qaick!"     L'l'lMl     tbe    "locoiiipatable  were  used  by  that  bold  luouvator  of 

ArthSalce"  after  a  long  fit  of  abstnic-  the   flev«9iteenUi   century    to   w>iiim1   a 

tioQ  on  a  moiueatous   erenlng  nearly  lost  note,  to  produce  a   certain  effect 

thr«e  bnttdred  yenn  ago,  "QuEck!    0«t  on  all  mbo  entered  In.    Tbey  were,  In- 

me  some  paper.     J'ai  troitvi  le  moyen  deed,  part  of  a  si-stematlc  ptocMs  for 

dfl  fain  tx  gite  je  votrioM."    ^e  had  la-  tbe   subdnlng   of    certain    magnlflceot 

deed;  the  plan  of  Uie  new  Hotel  de  flghtliig   anInialH    and    their    feminine 

Bamboulllet  waa  lOughly  sketched  at  counterparts. 

once,  with  tbat  memorable  aide  atatr-  An  older  generation,  bom  and  bred  In 

case  which  allowed  for  tbe  flnt  suites  tbe  camps  of  UieOreat  Henri,  wbere  tbe 

of   comfortable    and    spacloue    sltthig-  game  was  war.  and  the  stake*  werp 

rooms  known  to  French  architecture^  life  and  death,  bad  broogbt  up  In  their 

and  In  that  hour  the  social  life  of  tbe  own  fashion  tbe  younger  soldler-Dobies 

modern  world  was  bom.  and  tbe  martial   ladies   wbo  loved  to 

The  Queen  Mother,  Marie  de  MAdlcle.  share  their  nporta  often  dlsgulaed  In 

sent  her  architect  to  see  Madame  de  male    attbv;    Iwt    these    instlnctlvel.v 

Rambouillet's    plana,     when    she    set  towered    their    loud    voIcgb    bh    they 

about  building  the  Luxembourg  soon  paused  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  "Ohambrf 

afterwards.     Hencefortta  it  was  recog-  &l«iM."       Mademoiselle,      "La     Ortutie 

nlsed  ttiat  SDCh  a  bouse  must  be  a  tern-  JfudMiolMlIe,"    herself,    mont    splendid 

pie  under  tbe  away  of  a  priestess;  a  swashbuckler  of  tbem  all.  bushed  her 

unctmry  dedicated  to  all   tbe  amen-  stentorian  tones  and  left  her  customary 

itlea,  to  literature,  to  art  M  wit  and  "mttto  totprAnNOM"  on  that  tbrealsold. 

soft  lavi^er,  to  the  gentler  life  wblcb  for  «he  loved  tlie  presiding  genius  with 

had  been  crushed  out  of  existence  by  all  her  stout  lionest  heart.     Bbe  now 

Qie  long  struggles  of  tbe  League,  and  set  lierself  to  acquire  a  taste  for  "belief 

by  Hie  rough  and  bolsterone  ways  of  mnDrrMtloMt"  and  literary  dlmsioQS  In 

a   court    whose  borne    was   usually    a  favor  there  with  characteristic  deter- 

camp.  minatlon.    and    certainly    not    wltliont 

Wllb  what  art  she  decked  her  shrine,  succen. 

tbat  social  gealus  wbo  broat^t  women  It  Is  to  Mademoiselle,  indeed,  that  wi> 

back  Into  Oielr  own  kingdom  when  ^e  owe  ttae  uKist  vivid  picture  of  Madame 

planned  not  only  tbe  first  of  all  tl>«  de  Bamboulllet  In  her  sanctuary.     The 

aoiotM,  but  a  far-reaching  revolution  of  fantastic    species   of   ronton    4  Wi^  so 

which  even  she,  wbo  knew  everytiiing,  popular  durinK  tbe  gif  utei'  part  of  the 

coald  not  foresee  all  tbe  tasnes.    Tbe  seventeenth    centurj-    net    many    great 

walls  were  tinted  blue  instead  of  tlie  ladles  to  work  at  their  friends'  (or  their 

e^-enaMlng  tan-color  or  acariet  of  her  own)    portivlts.      Hndemolselle.    aftw 

day;    tbe    lights    were    softened    and  her  training  in  Mie  Chamhrf  hltmt,  n1- 

shronded.      Screetts    and    chain    were  ways    galloped    sturdily    abreast    tbe 

grouped  with  subtle  art;  the  beandful  fashion    In    literature;    moreover,   long 

cabinet  here,  the  One  picture  there,  un-  years   of   enforced  lelxure  during  lier 

earthed  from  neglected  garrets,  ttie  ap-  exile  from  tbe  court  of  l^ouls  XIV.  af- 

pearance  of  books  as  part  of  the  furnl-  ter  Oie  diaastera  of  the  Fronde  turued 

ture  of  life,  the  IntrodueUon  of  many  her  Into  an  Industrious  scribe.    It  may 

flowers    tu    crystal    vases,    all    Hieoe  t>e     usumed     that     Iai     /VfosBMi-     ir. 

things,    tbe    commonplaces    of   to-dny.  PapAloironir  owes  nuich.  nt  least.  \n  its 
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revnteil  author,  imd  If  sDcb  a  strain  of  "tbunden"  of  anger  are  never  bean] 

itenUucnt  and  ival  tendemeas  is  rarely  bete,    "oeU»«i  m'm   a  foniaii,  <ftat  !• 

to  be  found  In  tier  voluminous  memoirB  douceur  tnime." 

il  most  be  remembered  tbat  sbe  was  Sncb  was  tbe  woman  who  contrlTed 
tooklng  back  bare  from  darker  days  to  to  bring  about  a  social  i«ToIntlon  of 
tbe  happiest  time  of  her  life,  when  tbe  vast  Impwtauce  with  less  Jar  and  com- 
ereateM  heiress  aud  the  most  popular  motion  than  Is  cansed  bj  a  change  In 
pdDceas  of  France,  its  possible  future  the  fssbitn  of  sleeves  nowadays.  Her 
Queen,  glorious,  and,  It  mast  be  ad-  methods  may  be  commended  to  the  no- 
mitted,  not  a  little  valnglorloUB  too,  Uce  of  those  wbo  have  lately  pro- 
had  eat  at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  woman  wboee  claimed  themselves  the  champions  <tf 
infinite  diarm  and  gifts  won  her  so  their  oppressed  sex  is  our  own  country! 
much  attectloa  from  her  own  as  well  as  Tbe  players,  under  her  auspices,  took 
from  the  oUier  sex.  quickly  to  tbelr  parts.      Another  turn 

Teara  of  neglect,  of  suffering  from  of  the  wheel,  and  something  like  rank 

tbe  defecti^m  of  fri^ids  whose  loyalt;  democracy  la  in  progresB  there, 

to  tbe  most  loyal  of  w<Hncn  bad  not  Manage,  the  little  ioiargeoit  poet  and 

beoi  proof  agabMt  tbe  frowns  of  tbe  pedant,  unspeakably  nasty  In  bis  bab- 

new  court,  bad  disposed  Mademoiselle  its,  is  laying  down  the  law  to  tbe  great 

de  Montpensler  to  dwell  more  lovingly  Cond6,  a  biting  wit  himself  In  his  own 

tban  ever  on  tbe  remembrance  of  tbosa  gauMs  fashion,  but  lately  brought  to 

wbo    had    been    Intimately    associated  understand  tbat  these  Insect  scribblers 

with  the  golden daysofberyoutb.    Tbe  from  tbe  garrets  are  not  to  be  trodden 

company   of    tbe   Prieietue«  had   been  under  foot,  tbat  they  have  to  be  courte- 

long  dlepecsed.  merged  Into  tbe  more  ously  spoken  to,  even  listened  to,  sncb 

absorbing    drama    of    the    Fronde    \n  Is  the  power  of  Artbtalce.      Mademol- 

wblch  BO  many  of  tbwn  played  leading  selle  herself,  fanatical  worshipper  of 

parts;  when  Uademolselle  took  poi  tn  birth  and  ber  own  royal  bouse,  bangs 

hand     to    enshrine    the    monory    of  upon  the  words  of  "tbe  bonhomme  Cor- 

ArthAnlce,  It  was  no  wonder  tbat  sbe  nellle,"  and  learns  from  them  only  too 

did  so  In  a  meltinc  mood.  well  "to  despise  the  base  passion  of 
love"  in  the  days  of  her  youth  Id  order 

Je  la  crols  voir  dans  un  enfoncement  ^  '""  «  Prey  ^  later  desolate  years  to 

oa  le  soleil  ne  p&ietre  point,  et  d'ofl  Is  Nemesis  In  the  sbspe  of  ugly,  spiteful 

laml^re  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  bannle:  cet  little  de  Lauzun  and  the  Jeering  crowd 

autre  est  entourfi  de  grands  vases  de  of    younger    courtiers.      Princes    and 

crystal  plelns  des  plus  belles  fleurs  du  g^at    ladles,    poor    poets    and    play- 

printempB,  qui  durenttoujours  dans  les  ^^ghts,  aU  meet  at  the  Hotel  Ram. 
Jardlns  qui  sont  auprft,  de  "on  t^pe. 

pour  lul  produlrece  qui  lut  est  agrfiable:  ^  "^  »-—-»■ 
autour  d'elle  il  y  a  force  tableaux  de  ^"^  <"^'«  "«  ^"™'*'  "^^  **»  ^wil  to- 
toutei  les  personnee  qu'elle  sime;  sea  wards  which  they  speed  Is  not  fore- 
regards  Bur  ces  portraits  portent  toute  told. 

btefidiction  aux  origlnaux:  11  y  a  encore  Yet  "here,"  says  rate  of  the  finest  ob- 
fOTce,  llvres  sur  des  tablettes  qui  aont  aervers  and  the  wittiest  writers  of  mod- 
dans  cette  grotte:  on  pent  Joger  qu'lls  pp^  prance,  "here  was  forged  tbe  yoke 
ne  traitent  de  rien  de  commun.  ^^,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,„  ^,^,^  atubbocn,  in- 
donUtable,  was  so  soon  to  lay  on  tbose 

In  this  place,  she  continues,  only  a  proud  neckSv"* 
few  peTBooa  are  admitted  at  a  time,  "la  ■ 
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When  Loala  XIV.  traDarormed  tbe 
tarbatent  nobles  of  Prance  Into  flnn- 
kera  obedJent  to  bis  b«ck  and  call,  Ar- 
vMe  Bartne  (In  her  brilliant  plctnie  of 
the  seneratlon  of  La  Onade  Made- 
molaelle)  holda  the  Incomparable  Artbft- 
nlc»  to  have  been  hla  Inyolnntary  ac- 
oonpUce  wben  abe  cnt  her  lions'  claws, 
and  gttre  the  taate  for  MIm  nmeerav- 
ItoM,  mild  direniloos,  and  conrteoua 
inanaen  to  thoae  who  bad  hitherto 
taken  their  pleaanre  la  bold  adventures. 
tbe  roagheat  aports.  Id  Belf-assertlon  of 
tbe  moat  tmculent  kind. 

Tbua  ArthAnlce  la  held  In  a.  meaHOre 
responalble  for  tbe  approaching  fate  of 
her  order;  at  aor  rate,  tbe  enKsesllou 
frivea  food  for  reflection.  How  far  is  it 
iMMBible  to  disentangle  tbe  exact  part 
played  by  any  IndlTldnal  In  tbe  great 
tidal  movements  of  tbe  world?  Tbe 
time  la  ripe,  and  at  tbe  pajcbologlcnl 


the  1 


1  the  V 


eqntpped  by  nature  for  the  work.  Is  fm- 
Itelled  to  aelse  the  helm  and  gnlde  the 
boat  to  Its  appointed  goal.  But  what 
mortal  conid  teach  It  to  ride  against 
tbe  realstleas  wave  that  rose  no  man 
knows  where,  whose  course  la  ao  often 
unpercelved  by  those  whom  it  Is  bear- 
ing along?  To  fight  SKSinst  the  order 
of  the  gods  Is  unprodtable  vaotty,  and 
strewH  the  way  with  wrecks;  lint  to  go 
before,  dlacemlng  tbe  appointed  path 
and  lighting  the  way.  Is  to  lake  bands 
with  the  Immortals,  and  If  genius 
means  anything  It  Is  surely  this.  It 
may  well  be  thought  that  such  high 
matters  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  an  arti- 
cle on  tbe  Boclal  gatherings  of  a  small 
and  carefully  selected  group  of  people 
who  met  together  In  a  certain  house  In 
Paris,  long  alnce  vanished  like  them- 
selves. Yet  who  can  say  what  things 
are  small  and  wbat  are  great  nntli  long 
afterwards,  when  It  is  often  possible  to 
trace  some  of  tbe  threads  which  went 
to  the  weaving  of  tbe  pattern?  The 
time  had  come  when  Prance  was  to 
take  her  iila«>  for  many  a  long  day  as 


tbe  clvlllxlng  agent  of  Europe,  the  an- 
preme  court  of  literature  and  art.  It 
was  abe  who  was  to  set  tbe  atandatd 
of  manaera  and  social  usages.  In  fact 
of  all  those  essential  gifts  and  graces 
without  which  life  In  the  modem  world 
wonld  be  but  a  atruggle  for  abeer  bald 
exlatence. 

It  was  flmtofaUneceaaary,  therefore, 
that  women  should  once  more  be  r^n- 
stated  In  their  own  place  In  a  country 
where  It  had  always  been  and  always 
was  to  be  a  high  one.  A  reaction  was 
alrmdy  setting  in  am  regards  feminine 
educaUon  before  Madame  de  Bambonll. 
let  had  flniahed  boilding  her  new  bouse, 
and  the  ladles  wlMtm  die  gathered 
about  her  later  on,  young,  exquisite, 
girted,  and  wit^,  wera  already  women 
of  real  caltivatloa,  far  in  advance  of 
□Kntt  of  their  men  friends  In  this  re- 
spect The  young  Marquise  de  Sevlgn«, 
for  Instance,  as  we  know,  had  been 
rigorously  educated  under  the  aospices 
of  her  uncle,  but  no  one  was  likely  to 
aulTer  from  dulness  in  her  company! 
Condi's  lovely  sister,  Hademolselle  de 
Bourbon,  afterwanlg  Madame  de 
Longueville.  and  that  other  famous 
Prondeuse  that  was  to  be,  Madame  de 
Chevrense,  with  Madame  de  la  Payette, 
and  Madame  de  8abl«,  one  of  tbe  ntoet 
chnnning  and  popular  women  of  her 
tiny,  were  amongst  the  chosen  friends 
of  the  dauKtaters  of  the  bouse.  It  was 
for  one  of  these,  afterwards  Madame  de 
Montansler,  that  "la  OnManae  de  Jiate" 
was  t-nniiMist^l.  A  few  names,  picked 
nliiiust  at  mndom.  show  that  Bie 
I'rfvieimr^  of  the  golden  days  of  the  Ho- 
tel Rambooillet  were  the  Bower  of  all 
that  was  lovely  and  courteous,  brilliant 
and  witty,  gracious  and  beloved  In 
tbeir  day;  small  wonder  that  tbey 
proved  a  givat  force.  In  such  com- 
pany It  was  not  difflcnlt  for  tbe  men 
to  pay  that  homage  to  womanhood 
that  was  once  more  demanded  of  them, 
to  dn>p  tbeCr  violent  horseplay  and  lood 
oatliB.    to   observe   some    restraint    Ini 
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their  eunveraatioD,  to  cliasten  di«  more 
iippalling  of  tbeir  stories,  even  to  purge 
some  KToaseDeBs  frotn  tbelr  Jests,  far 
from  squeamlab  tboogb  the  stuDdard 
still  remained  in  seventeentti-century 
Franoe;  It  was  a  nerw  and  doubtless 
fascinating  experlrace  to  plunge  Into 
an  atmosphere  wbereln  gentleneSB  and 
self-restraint  held  rule,  and  W  plsce 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  tlie  wealc 
wJ»  w«Te  yet  so  strong  and  so  charm- 
ing. 

But  the  education  In  retlnemeot  of 
the  soldier-nobles  was  only  a  iiart  of 
the  mission  of  Madame  de  Ramboulllet's 
Mends.  It  must  bare  bera  innch 
tougher  work  to  teach  Onib  Street, 
suddenly  transported  from  its  RHrrets. 
drawing-room  manners.  They  must 
have  t>eea  terrible  pecqile,  many  of 
those  grimy,  pedantic  little  poets,  who 
found  themselves  made  welcome  for 
ihe  first  Ume,  on  n  footing  of  equality 
in  the  bouse  of  sucb  a  n-oman  as 
Madame  ArHi£nlce.  There  n-ns  SMn- 
age.  tlie  incarnation  of  peUuuts,  whose 
vanity  was  only  equalled  by  his  Irrl- 
Inbte  temper  and  iiorrible  habits: 
Gbapelaln.  decked  out  In  strange  flnery. 
but  greatly  gifted;  Vottui-e.  the  Imper- 
ttnent;  and  many  others.  But  all  wbo 
earned  here  did  so  on  the  strength  of 
petsonal  qualities  only,  whether  gifts 
or  graces,  and  In  this  flrst  of  all  demo- 
cratic societies,  wits  grew  kem  when 
niatcbed  against  wits  of  a  different  or- 
[|er,  pedantry  was  killed  with  llgbt 
mockery,  language  was  refined  and 
purlfled.  New  poems  and  dramas  were 
tested  here  t>etore  tliey  passed  one  Into 
the  larger  world,  and  the  suggestions 
and  criticisms  of  Hie  women  of  snre 
taste  and  Judgment  rendered  services 
to  French  literature  which  hare  been 
acknowldged  by  its  most  euraeat  stn- 
dents. 

Madame  de  MvignA  and  her  frlrads 
bftd  their  own  delightful  mettwds  of 
doling  with  the  pret«nsb>ns  of  vanity. 
To  the  writer  alluded  to  before.  Arvfido 


Barine,  we  owe  the  rescue  of  a  story 
worth  preserving,  from  some  forgotten 
pages  of  Bussy  Kabntlu.  Htioaga 
amongst  otber  abeurdltlee,  bettered  his 
odious  little  person  to  be  irresistible, 
bombarded  Madame  de  Rambonlllet 
with  declarations,  and  gave  it  to  be  nn- 
deraiDod  that  several  of  her'  friends. 
Including  Madame  de  8£Tlgii&  wav 
among  the  vtctlma  of  his  charms,  to 
their  Intense  amusement. 

Cette  demlCre  ne  lul  laissa  pas  por- 
ter ses  vanterlea  eo  Fsradls.  sill" 
rinvita  utt  Jour  &  monter  t£te  &  tf^tn 
dans  son  carrosse,  disant  "qu'elle  ne 
cralgnalt  point  que  personne  en  parlAt.'* 
Outr&  d'uu  parell  mfpris  Manage  se^ 
r^iaudatt  en  reprochea  "Uettex-vous 
ilans  men  carrosse."  lul  dit-elle,  "si  vons 
ine  fftches  Je  voub  iral  voir  ches  voua" 

Sucb  wolf  the  -ftrUtMn  Prieteutes," 
a»  Mullta'e  chIIh  them,  explaining  that 
bis  mockery  was  directed  at  the  ImcIoq 
ijf  doll  Imltatara  wbo  sprang  up  very 
quickly  after  the  Chaatbre  ileue  became 
famous,  both  In  Paris  and  In  tbs- 
provincex.  for.  to  quote  his  own  words.-' 
'■le»  pttu  Mwellentea  olioaet  sosf  ntfttw 
d  ilrr  vovUrt  pm'  de  ntamnoaiiet  gtufa," 
as.  Indeed,  is  not  unlEnown  even  aow- 
adaysb 

But  the  real  lion  of  the  Hotd  Bam- 
boDllIet,  be  whose  Influence  ov«r  bin 
own  g^iMKtlon  It  Is  almoAt  Impossible- 
to  gaage  nowadays,  was  of  a  different 
order  to  the  bussing  wits  and  grace- 
rni  verse-niakerB  wlio  took  part  in  all 
Its  dlversloiM.  It  la  written  that  tlie 
"bonAomffie  Comellle"  could  nevM  be 
tangbt  to  Hblne  there  as  a  social  llgbt 
in  spite  of  all  the  drikate  art  of  tb» 
Indies  wbo  endeavored  to  dnw  oat  Ae 
(diy  and  bom^y  Norman,  and  Induce 
him  to  play  his  part  In  tbe  gay  battle 
of  ^Ignm  and  cotrater  thntst  In- 
deed,  before  long  he  withdrew  from 

» latrodaotloa  to  " 
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th^c  ordluar}-  meetings,  aad  appeared 
only  on  tbe  days  wben  lie  brought  wltb 
him  some  completed  work  to  read  to 
ihe  c-barmed  circle  of  tboae  fine  ar- 
biten  of  literary  tuste.  But  Hieee  were 
^retit  occaBloQs  Indeed.  His  bearers, 
a  generation  of  roiuantlclBts,  nurtured 
uu  tbe  Intricate  and  blgb-soundlng  sen- 
timentalities of  "AstrSe,"  found  bere  a 
clarion  call  to  something  loftier  yet, 
wblcb  api^ealed,  as  aotliing  else  bad 
ever  done,  to  all  tbat  was  Imaginative, 
generous,  quixotic,  and  extravagant  In 
those  ardent  young  people,  Tbey  sat 
round  drinking  la  tbe  splendid  bombast 
and  magnificent  heroics  of  Polyeucte 
and  tbe  GId  In  spell-bound  delight:  the 
gorgeous  sacrifices,  the  valor,  the  re- 
sounding devotion  of  ComelUe's  heroes 
and  heroines  gave  voice  to  tbe  Inner 
spirit  of  the  Froudeurs  and  Frondeuses, 
It  fa  difficult  Indeed  not  to  believe  that 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  dra- 
matic and  fateful  performances  of  sev- 
eral at  least  of  bis  hearers  In  that  ap- 
proaching struggle,  l^e  soldier  Cond£. 
Madame  de  Loagnevllle  with  the  shin- 
ing "bleu  turquoUe"  eyes,  at  tbe  height 
of  her  delicate  blonde  beauty,  and 
Mndamtt  de  Ghevreuse,  were  among 
those  who  sat  at  his  feet  in  the  Cham- 
lire  bleve,  while  tbe  most  eager  of  all 
his  disciples,  la  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
owed  the  chief  catastrt^hes  of  her  life 
to  eager  endeavors  to  practise  quite 
literally— as  her  manner  was— tbe  max- 
ims and  precepts  of  tbe  Cornell  I  Ian 
drama.  Perfectly  honest,  loyal,  clean- 
inlnded,  and  conelstent,  In  a  society 
which  Icnew  little  of  any  of  these  at- 
trll>utc«.  Mademoiselle,  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  pranced  oft  to  battle,  on  a  real 
war-bw^e.  decked  out  In  helmet  and 
plumes,  to  perform  as  If  on  a  stage  In 
Madame  de  Ramboulllet'a  drawing- 
room  tbe  part  of  the  Cornellle  heroine 
ncconllng  to  her  own  Interpretation  of 
It,  with  results  which  we  know!  One 
lingers  with  strange  atTectlon  over  that 
stnrdy  figure,  so  genuine  and  true  In 
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an  age  of  unrealities!  With  all  her 
poiiipofilty  it  Is  impossible  not  to  love 
Uaaton  d'Orleaoe's  terrible  daughter, 
who  spoke  out  her  mind  on  all  occa- 
sions without  fear  or  favor,  and  always 
to  her  own  uudoing.  There  Is  some- 
thing almost  tragic  In  her  constant  and 
desperate  efforts  to  force  Monsieur  to 
Ijebave  like  an  honorable  man  and  a 
gentleman.  Monsieur!  that  witty  and 
corrupt  decadent  to  whom  such  words 
were  but  tinkling  cymbals,  who  be- 
trayed bis  best  friends  to  death  to  save 
himself  from  disagreeables,  whenever 
be  believed  that  his  endless  plottlngs  and 
conspiracies  were  found  out.  If  Gas- 
ton, however,  drove  Mademoiselle  to 
despair  by  the  abysmal  depths  of  his 
treacheries.  It  Is  some  satisfaction  to 
remember  that  she  was  a  rod  In  pickle 
to  that  gentleman,  and  left  him  under 
no  delusions  as  to  the  nature  of  his  per- 
formances. Tet  dlsagreedble  as  he 
found  It  to  face  tbe  storm  of  her  Just 
wrath  over  and  over  again,  when  she 
forced  her  way,  shouting,  through  tbe 
closed  and  guarded  doors  behind  which 
he  would  vainly  attempt  to  shelter  him- 
self at  tbe  Luxembourg,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  was  not  really 
more  susceptible  to  a  punishment 
which  she  was  Incapable  of  under- 
standing. 

Parts  has  always  been  Paris,  and 
mocking  wits  were  as  aglie  under  the 
rule  of  Mazarin  and  the  Queen  Regent 
as  at  a  later  time.  The  splendid  com- 
edy of  tbe  capitulation  of  Orleans  to 
Mademoiselle  attired  as  Bellona,  fol- 
lowed by  her  feminine  staff,  all  glorious 
In  becoming  armor,  feathers  waring, 
lances  In  band,  accompanied  by  a  storm 
of  applauite  and  compliments  from  tbe 
admiring  and  laughing — yes,  the  sting 
of  it  lay  there — the  laughing  leaders  of 
tbe  army,  enraged  Gaston  with  bis 
daughter  who  was  making  the  house  of 
Orleans  ridiculous.  To  compare  his 
emotion  with  her  horror  of  the  dishonor 
brought  upon   the  family  by   himself 
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maf  appear  to  an  ordinarily  aprlgbt 
peraoQ  Homewbat  fantastic,  but  Mou- 
Bleur'B  Bease  of  bumor  being  far  more 
vulnerable  of  attack  tbau  bis  con- 
Bclence,  the  wittiest  man  In  Parla  suf- 
fered acnte  discomfort  when  his  dangh- 
ter  made  berself  and  her  family  con- 
spicuously absurd,  as  she  did  on  this 
and  many  other  occasions. 

One  could  linger  endlessly,  If  space 
did  not  forbid,  over  that  delightfully 
human  Mademoiselle.  She  lives  and 
moTes  still  In  tbe  pages  of  her  own 
memoirs  and  those  of  her  contempora- 
ries. Her  recent  French  blograpber, 
Madame  Arrdde  Barlne,  brings  her, 
and  her  world,  before  na  with  extraor- 
dinary Tlvldnese,  and  with  an  art  of 
whlcb  few  living  Bngllsh  writers  knew 
tbe  secret. 

As  the  pupU  of  Comellle,  then.  Mad- 
emoiselle de  MontiienBler  rode  forth  to 
redeem  the  honor  of  ber  bouse  at  Or- 
leans and,  afterwards,  when  Condfi, 
Bgbtlng  against  desperate  odds,  bis 
back  against  tbe  closed  gates  of  Parte, 
owed  bis  rescue  to  tbla  strange  but  In- 
domitable Knight-errant.  Inspired  still 
by  Comeilie,  she  made  war  on  ber  own 
heart  too  at  a  time  wben  It  bad  a  right 

Tb*  VsrlnlslitlT  Barlnr. 


to  be  heard.  How  far  the  other  great 
Frondeuaea  owed  their  adventures  and 
participation  la  tbat  disastrona  straggle 
to  tbe  teachings  of  "the  Gld"  and 
"Polyeucte"  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
say  as  to  discern  how  far  the  poet  is 
tbe  product  of  his  age. 

In  any  case  It  was  from  tbe  Hotel 
ECamboutUet  that  ComelUe's  voice  went 
out  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
above  all  to  their  womenklnd.  It  was 
there  that  ArtbAnlce  once  mora  brought 
back  women  to  tbeir  own;  It  waa  there 
tiiat  physical  atrengtb  was  again 
taagtat  to  yield  to  weakness,  and  to 
serve  rather  than  to  strike.  Last,  but 
not  least,  It  was  In  the  Ohambre  Note 
tbat  the  claim  of  personal  merit  as 
against  rank  first  became  a  recognised 
principle,  a  democratic  notion  truly  for 
a  generation  lately  escaped  from  the 
Iron  hand  of  Richelieu  and  on  its  way 
to  a  new  royal  tyranny.  Tbe  tumult 
of  tbe  civil  war  in  Paris  broke  up  the 
gracious  circle  of  Madame  de  Bambonil- 
let,  but  the  seeds  of  her  sowing  bad 
struck  root  underground.  They  had  a 
silent  growth,  bnt  they  led  to  tar  re- 
sults undreamed  of  by  tbe  "Incompar- 
able Artb4nlce"  and  ber  friends. 

Mattel  C.  Birchenough. 


THE  EETURN  OF  THE  EMIGRANT. 


For  tbe  next  three  days  it  was  Im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  leave 
the  Braes.  Tbe  wreaths  on  the  road 
to  Glenbane  were  in  some  places  twice 
tbe  height  of  a  man.  For  the  first  two 
of  these  three  days  the  Bard  kept  his 
room,  and  was  said  to  be  suEFerlng  from 
a  feverish  cold,  the  result  of  exposure 
and  fatigue.  In  truth,  his  fever  vraa 
as  much  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body. 
He  had  begun  at  last  to  suspect  that 
the  two  great  passions  of  his  life,  bis 


love  for  Boronach  and  his  hstred  of 
Allan  Stewart,  were  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. Both  possessed  blm,  and  It 
was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
stronger.  Personal  contact  with  the 
aon  of  the  man  he  hated  bad  produced 
a  crisis  in  hia  soul's  malady.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  saw  with  bis  Bard's  fine 
quick  perception  tbat  Mr.  Rory  and  the 
rest  bad  spoken  truth  when  they  said 
that  the  Member  for  Boronach  was  not 
the  same  manner  of  man  that  his  fa- 
ther had  been.  It  might  even  be  true 
tbat  it  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Colin 
Etewart,  bis  plans  for  the  people  of  his 
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native  place  might  be  carried  on  after 
bis  deatb  In  a  way  be  coold  not  trust 
to  tbelr  belDX  carried  on  otberwlse. 
Worn  out  and  perplexed  and  dlsbeart- 
ened  ae  be  was,  tbe  joanger  man's 
strength  ot  body  and  mind  secretly  ap- 
pealed to  blm.  He  was  Impressed,  as 
others  bad  been,  by  a  sense  of  power,  of 
reserve  force  ready  for  Mnergendes,  In 
Cktiln.  Tben  wben  bis  tbongbt  bad 
gone  so  far  In  tbls  direction  tbere  would 
come  flooding  over  him  tbe  fierce  ha- 
tred of  tbe  past,  tbe  bitter  memories, 
tbe  remembrance  of  bis  vow  made  on 
tbe  deck  of  the  emigrant  ship,  and  he 
would  declare  to  blmseU  that  tbe  Idea 
was  not  to  be  borne  of  bis  life's  toll, 
bis  patience,  bis  wasted  health,  going 
all  to  the  enrichment  of  Allan's  son. 
So  tbe  struggle  went  on.  He  thought 
of  tbe  estrangement  between  himself 
and  Barabel,  Mr.  Bory,  and  tbe  rest, 
on  account  of  this  man;  be  thought  of 
bis  own  falling  strength,  and  tbe  ud- 
certftlQ  future,  and  bis  child's  happi- 
ness. He  neither  ate  nor  slept.  Bar- 
abel's  anxiety  (or  blm  was  Juatlfled. 
tbere  were  older  memories  tban  his  own 
to  whisper  to  him.  His  father  bad 
fought  under  Major  Donald;  his  grand- 
father had  spoken  to  blm  of  the  Gen- 
eral as  only  the  old  people  could  speak 
of  tbelr  chief.  He  could  not  but  think 
to  himself  of  what  the  old  man  would 
have  felt,  could  he  have  foreseen  that 
there  would  come  to  be  a  question  of  a 
luiion  between  one  of  hla  descendants 
and  a  Stewart  of  Boronach.  "Ab,  bnt 
they  lost  the  chleftalnsblp,"  be  cried  to 
himself,  tossing  about  on  his  bed. 
"They  came  to  the  lowest, — tbelr  name 
was  in  tbe  dust  Is  It  I  who  should 
give  back  tbe  land  to  those  who 
grudged  me  an  acre  of  It?' 

On  the  third  day  the  Bard  came 
down  to  tbe  coffee-room,  and  Coim, 
who  was  tbe  sole  occupant  of  It,  was 
struck,  as  he  bad  been  before  In  tbe 
bothy,  by  bis  haggard  appearance.  The 
two  men  spoke  together  now  and  then 
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with  some  constraint.  It  was  In  the 
evening,  wben  tbe  lamp  had  been  lit, 
that  the  older  man,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting quiet  in  a  big  chair  for  some  time, 
suddenly  turned  to  his  companion. 

"What  would  you  do  In  this  case?" 
he  said  abruptly,  and  mentioned  a  dif- 
ficulty that  bad  arisen  in  one  of  tbe 
Boronach  townsblps. 

Colin  was  surprised,  but  be  gave  blS' 
consideration  to  tbe  thing.  He  would 
have  acted.  It  appeared,  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  Bard. 

"W^l,  this  other  case,"  Angus  con- 
tinued, "what  would  yon  make  of 
that?" 

Tbls  time  tbe  two  were  in  some 
agreement. 

"Tbe  root  of  tbe  whole  matter  Is, 
that  I  have  not  the  capital  I  require," 
tbe  Bard  said  at  last.  He  t>egan  to 
speak  of  hla  affairs  with  extraordinary 
frankness.  "My  daughter  may  marry 
a  rich  man,"  be  said  at  one  point, 

Oolln  flushed.  "On  tbe  other  band, 
she  may  not,"  added  the  other. 

The  talk  on  the  one  topic  grew  ab- 
sorbing. Tbe  hour  became  late,  and 
tbe  peat  flre  settled  Into  hot  ashes. 

"Mr.  Stewart,"  said  the  Bard,  with- 
out having  given  a  bint  of  wliat  was 
coming,  'if  my  daughter  to  willing  her- 
self, I  will  give  ber  to  you  upon  one 
condition."  He  bad  become  much  ag- 
itated. He  looked  at  Colin,  who  &p> 
peared  cool  and  calm  outwardly.  "I 
have  glTOi  my  life  to  tbe  cause  of  the 
people,"  he  said.  "It  is  nearly  at  an 
end  now,  as  you  can  see.  Yon  would 
be  Stewart  ot  Boronach,  as  your  great- 
grandfather was,  but  you  would  bind 
yourself  In  writing  to  carry  out  my 
plans,  according  to  the  -rules  I  would 
lay  down." 

Coim  did  not  answer  for  some  time. 
He  leaned  forward  in  bis  cbalr  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking.  It  was  strange 
to  see  tbe  two  men  who  had  been  ene- 
mies sitting  opposite  each  other  by  tbe 
flre,  shut  In  thus  by  tbe  storm.      After  i 
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a  few  minutes  the  younger  man  replied 
Id  a  low  tone,  and  wttb  evident  effort. 

"I  cannot  be  ruled  by  another  man's 
Judgment,"  he  said.  "I  must  have 
liberty."  He  looked  up.  "No,  Mr. 
Grant,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  cannot  be — 
your  son-in-law  upon  conditions." 

The  Bard's  pale  face  colored  with 
anger,  "Very  well,"  he  said,  "very 
well  then."  There  was  a  kind  ol 
breathless  slleoce  In  the  room.  "Man," 
cried  the  Bard  at  last,  "I  could  almost 
like  yoQ !  Take  It  your  own  way,  then, 
and  may  the  Almighty  Judge  between 
you  and  Boronach." 

He  held  out  his  band,  and  Colin  took 
It.  "I  hope,"  said  the  Bard,  with  a 
tonch  of  venlty,  "that  I  can  take  a 
Christian  revenge." 

Colin  did  not  notice  this.  He  got 
up  and  walked  to  the  window,  where 
outside  there  was  moonlight  over  a 
waste  of  snow.  He  came  back,  hu 
face  flushed.  "Mr.  Orant,"  be  said, 
a  clear  ring  In  his  voice,  "I  will  prom- 
ise you  this;  If  your  daughter  should  be- 
come my  wife,  and  I  should  come  to 
have  a  share  in  the  management  of 
Boronach,  I  will,  God  helping  me,  put 
the  people's  Interest  at  all  times  be- 
fore my  own." 

"Tbat  Is  enough  then,"  said  the 
Bard. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  odd  thing  that  he 
believed  him. 

Next  day  the  Member  must  set  oS 
for  Boronach.  There  was  his  engage- 
ment at  Fort  Erran  waiting  blm,  and 
anilety  to  be  relieved  at  Boronach. 
James,  the  driver,  was  persuaded  to 
make  another  attempt  to  get  through 
with  the  malls  as  far  as  Glenbane. 
There  was  no  question  of  riding.  The 
two  men  set  out  on  foot,  and  succeeded 
In  reaching  Glenltane  tbat  night.  In 
the  morning,  the  snow  being  much  less 
drifted  towards  the  west,  and  the  roads 
lighter,  they  were  able  to  start  for  Bor- 
onach on  horseback.  The  day  was 
very  fine.      The  mountainous  country. 


to  the  very  height  of  the  great  ridges, 
was  a  dazzling  white;  the  sky  above  it, 
and  the  lochs' set  la  It  like  jewels,  were 
sapphire  blue.  As  they  reached  the 
bill-top  above  Boronach,  two  other  rid- 
ers came  round  a  little  bend  In  the 
brae.  James  eiclalmed  that  here  was 
Miss  Barabel  going  in  search  of  her 
father. 

"It  Is  she  has  the  spirit,"  he  re- 
marked with  admiration;  "she  ts  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  she  can  ride  through  to 
the  Braes." 

A  mist  swam  before  Colin's  eyes. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  travelling 
through  many  years  to  this  hour. 
"There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  the  girth,"  be  said,  for  Barabel 
had  dismounted,  and  was  tugging 
away  at  the  saddle.  Her  henchman, 
the  boy,  came  more  slowly  off  his 
beast. 

"There  is  no  use  for  you  to  go  «i, 
Miss  Barabel,"  cried  James,  as  they 
came  nearer.  "Mr.  Grant  Is  very  c<Mn- 
fortable  at  the  Braes,  and  there  is  no 
one  can  take  a  horse  past  Glenbane." 

CoUn  was  st  her  side  in  the  snow. 
"He  is  quite  safe  at  the  Braes,"  he 
said  In  a  low  voice.  "We  walked  to 
Glenbane  yesterday.  He  seat  me  to 
you  with  a  message." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  with  all  the  won- 
der of  it,  there  was  no  need  for  blm 
to  give  the  message.  "We  may  go 
hack,  then,  to  Boronach,"  she  said  con- 
fusedly. 

The  driver  rode  on  slowly,  the  boy 
swung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  at  a 
nod  from   his  mistress  followed  him. 

"He  sent  me,"  Colin  stammered 
again, — "your  father  sent  me  himself," 

He  was  abashed  by  the  flue  beauty 
and  dignity  that  seemed  to  surround 
Barabel.  After  all  he  bad  said  to  the 
Bard,  he  now  felt  clumsy  and  presump- 
tuous. 

"Let  ns  go  back,  then,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  realise  what  seemed  a  miracle, 
and  turned  to  the  pony. 
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"Was  there  not  Bometblng  wrong?" 
he  asked  unsteadllr. 

"No,"  8be  answered  hastily.  "There 
was  nothing," 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  "dear,  when  we 

Barabel  took  pity  upon  bis  agitation, 
though  her  own  was  hardly  less  great. 
She  blushed  beautifully. 

"Colin,"  she  said,  laughing  and  lal- 
terlng,  "when  Eebekah  came  off  her 
camei,  I  suppose  it  was  liecause — be- 
cause she  was  afraid  to  meet  Isaac." 

"Barabel!"  he  cried — "Barabel!"  and 
caught  her  In  his  arms.  He  forgot 
that  they  were  on  the  hill-top,  or  tiiat 
the  riders  were  hardly  yet  out  of  sight 
down  the  brae,  for  here  In  the  time 
of  SHOW  God  had  sent  harvest. 

It  Is  an  old  usage  with  story-tellers 
to  end  their  histories  with  the  ringing 
Of  wedding-bells,  and  we  too  shall  con- 
form to  custom  In  so  far  as  truth  per- 
mits us.  There  wue,  indeed,  no  bells 
In  Mr.  Rory's  church  for  many  a  year 
after  Colin  and  Barabel  w«re  married. 
No  shepherd  piped  the  pipe  of  Pan  on 
this  occasion,  and  even  the  Jew's  harp, 
reminiscent  of  the  hero'e  youth,  was 
silent.  Yet,  the  time  being  summer, 
the  birds  sang  merrily  ontslde  the  old 
building,  and  Inside  there  were  the 
Psalms  of  David,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Rory.  He  Introduced  an  Innova- 
tion In  the  use  of  one  of  tliem.  When 
Thi 


the  ceremony  was  over  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  Colin  and  Bara- 
t>el.  "Goodness  and  mercy  follow  you 
all  the  days  of  your  lives,"  said  he 
solemnly,  "and  may  yon  dwell  in  the 
house  of  ttie  Lord  for  ever."  Some 
people  thought  be  had  in  his  mind  the 
old  superstition  that  bad  been  so  long 
connected  with  Coim'e  family. 

The  Bard  wrote  a  aong  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  was  a  iietter  and  a  happier 
man  after  ills  feud  with  the  Stewarts 
liad  been  laid  to  rest  Secretly  he  was 
proud  that  his  daughter  should  bear 
the  ancient  name  of  the  chiefs  of  Boro- 
nach.  Nothing  would  serve  him  bnt 
to  have  her  portrait  painted  and  bung 
in  the  dining-room  near  the  good  Cten- 
eral's.  "As  One  a  lady  as  any  one  of 
them,"  he  wonld  say  to  hlmaeif,  though 
Barabel  was  garljed  In  the  simplest  of 
gowns,  and  was  painted  standing  under 
a  birch-tree,  with  the  sunlight  glinting 
through  the  branches  upon  lier  grace- 
ful figure  and  her  crown  of  chestnut 

And  now,  my  readers,  farewell,  and  1 
thank  you  for  tarrying  so  long  with 
me  amid  tales  of  an  old  day  In  Boro- 
nach.  And  as  1  say  farewell,  I  re- 
memt>er  William,  whom  I  tiave  myself 
seen,  and  see  now  again,  silver-haired, 
radiant,  Immortally  young.  "Fare- 
well." he  used  to  say  with  his  Joyous 
laugh;  "and  may  ye  fare  well  to  tlte 
Land  of  Immanuel." 
End. 


"I  WILL  NOW  CALL  ON  THE  CANDIDATR" 


There  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  by  the  time  a  man  gets  into  the 
House  of  Commons  he  richly  deserves  a 
reward  for  his  labors.  Whether  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  ever  satisfied  that 
the  candle  really  was  worth  the  game 
appears  doubtful,  and  probably  In  a 
good  many  cases  the  "failed  M.P.,"  not 
the  graduate,  obtains  the  greater  re- 


ward. "O  fortunaU  nimlum,  sua  si 
twna  uorint,"  is  a  groan  that  Is  often 
uttered  by  the  Wbip-rldden  Menjber 
when  he  thinks  of  the  fortunate  men 
who  are  away  yachting  or  golOng  or 
grouse-shooting,  all  because  they  did 
not  get  in;  while  he,  poor  slave,  sUflee 
In  heat-oppressed  Lond<»i  dnrlng  the 
aching  dog-days. 
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Yet  U  one  has  worked  vlgoroualy  at 
a  thing  for  two  years  or  more,  ex- 
pended mnch  mental  and  pbyelcal  en- 
ergy upon  the  task,  to  aay  nothing  of 
many  good  sovereigns.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
one's  toll  go  for  naught,  bitter  hard  to 
be  beaten  by  Jnst  those  tew  votes 
which  make  so  mnch  difference.  A 
men  may  be  indifferent,  or  persuade 
himself  that  he  Is  Indifferent,  to  the  re- 
sult when  first  he  Is  selected  as  pro- 
spectlTe  candidate.  (By  the  way,  the 
touching  faith  of  many  candidates  that 
the  word  "prospective"  will  save  them 
from  the  consequences  of  all  offences 
against  the  Bribery  Acts  Is  quite  un- 
Justlfled.)  But  the  months  go  by;  his 
keen  agent  hurries  him  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  In  all  bis  leisure  moments, 
making  him  known  to  bis  supporters; 
be  speaks  at  many  meetings,  and  be- 
gins to  take  an  Interest  In  politics,  and 
If  he  li  sealous,  to  know  something 
attont  them.  Then  come  tbe  weeks — 
tbe  frantic,  exciting,  nerve-shattering 
weeks — of  the  election  campaign  Itself, 
when  his  wife,  his  family,  his  support- 
ers all  go  half  crasy  with  enthusiasm: 
the  veriest  dullard  must  come  to  care 
about  the  result  In  the  end,  and  to  feel 
a  deep  disappointment  If  be  Is  beaten. 

It  Is  bard  to  say  ^hy  men  still  light 
for  tbe  honors,  such  as  they  are,  con- 
ferred by  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  Is  precious  little  social 
distinction  about  the  House  nowadays, 
and  only  the  very  few  can  hope  to 
succeed  there.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
pretend  that  most  candidates  think 
themselves  to  be  a  Solon  or  a  Demos- 
thenes, or  Imagine  that  at  Westminster 
only  will  tbelr  talents  And  free  scope. 
I  suppose  no  two  men  ever  wanted  to 
get  Into  Parliament  for  the  same  rea- 

In  my  own  case,  imprimii,  1  bad  noth- 
ing else  In  particular  to  do  at  tbe  time. 
Perhaps  I  exemplified  the  old  adage 
about  tbe  devil,  mischief,  and  idle 
bands.       In  tbe  second  place.  It  had 


been  dinned  Into  my  ears  from  child- 
hood that  it  was  an  English  gentle- 
man's  duty  and  privilege  at  some  time 
in  his  career  to  give  laws  to  bis  fellow- 
countrymen.  I  had  reached  a  birth- 
day when  Youth  flrst  begins  to  remind 
one  that  he  cannot  stay  for  ever.  I 
felt  a  desire  de  me  ranger  un  peu,  like 
the  Frenchman  In  "Tbe  Newcomea." 
There  was  no  question  of  social  poal- 
tlon;  tor  that,  in  our  part  of  tbe  world, 
one  must  Join  the  other  party.  It  was 
quite  obvious  from  the  first  that  we 
were  more  likely  to  lose  friends  ttmn 
make  tfaem  by  oppoalng  tbe  sitting 
member,  a  worthy  man  and  a  popular, 
who  bad  held  the  seat  for  ten  years. 
But  I  bad  an  ancestor — the  deuce  of 
a  fellow — whose  name  you  can  find  in 
all  the  history  books,  who  once  adorned 
the  party  I  thought  of  Joining. 

Bvery  little  boy  and  girl 
That's  bom  into  this  world  alive 

Is  either  a  UtUe  Uberal 
Or  else  a  Httle  Conservative, 

sings  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  I  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Politics,  like  soldier- 
ing and  other  professions,  mn  In  fami- 
lies, and  my  .ancestor  bad  settled  deci- 
sively the  party  to  which  my  adherence 
should  be  given. 

ConvlctlonsV  I  had  never  been  suf- 
ficiently Interested  to  make  any  attempt 
to  discover  what  they  were.  Both 
sides  always  seemed  to  bave  plenty  to 
say,  and  as  an  undergraduate  I  had 
carefully  avoided  the  Union,  cradle  <tf 
[lolitlclans.  I  had  one  or  two  preju- 
dices, however,  fortunately  In  favor  <rf 
some  of  tbe  lines  of  action  on  which 
my  party  worked,  and  in  Hen  of  convic- 
tions, they  were  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  me  now. 

On  the  whole,  It  appeared  that  It  did 
not  matter  very  mnch  eltber  to  myself 
or  to  any  one  else  If  I  got  In  or  stayed 
ont.  But  that  frame  of  mind  did  not 
last  for  long. 

I  was  duly  aetected  at.  a  carefully 
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l>aelced  meeting  held  at  the  little  town 
of  A.  Here  1  may  say  that  the  con- 
stitnency  conalated — conalata,  I  ought 
to  aaj,  for  the  doom  It  deaerred  haa  not 
aa  yet  oTortaken  It — of  four  little  towoa 
and  about  ninety  villages.  The  towna 
were  each  convinced  that  It  waa  the 
only  one  which  mattered,  politically  or 
otherwise.  One  of  them — call  it  B — 
had  once  been  a  rotten  borough  return- 
ing a  member  of  its  own,  disfranchised 
almoat  as  long  ago  aa  the  time  of  my 
enceator  for  gross  corruption.  Ita  last 
election  aa  an  Independent  constituency 
had  been  lost  and  won  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  obtaiuing  tome  paupers  on 
loan  from  the  poorhouse  authorities 
and  sending  them,  tricked  out  in  party 
colors,  to  Imperaonate  aundry  untraced 
electors.  EatanawUI  was  a  fool  com- 
pared to  tbla  little  market  town  aleep- 
Ing  BO  costly  behind  the  Downs. 

None  the  less  its  electors  rejoiced  in 
tta  historic  past,  and  there  was  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  party,  quelled  with  diffi- 
culty, when  I  Insisted  that  the  agent 
should  reside  at  A.,  which  was  not  only 
a  bigger  town,  with  one  or  two  Impor- 
tant works  In  It,  but  was  situated 
geographically  In  the  middle  of  the  dl- 

Before  my  selection  aa  prospective 
candidate  I  made  the  meeting  a  apeech, 
my  first  effort  In  the  art  of  oratory. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
elated,  and  I  was  told  afterwards  in 
conBdence  that  it  waa  not  abusive 
enough, — something  stronger  must  be 
forthcoming  in  future. 

However,  there  I  was,  pledged  to  up- 
hold the  cause  In  Weat  Dumpshire. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  dis- 
cover that  the  free  and  Independent 
elector  looked  upon  the  cause  and  his 
proper  person  as  aynonymons  terms. 
Bequests  for  money  payments  came  not 
aa  single  spies  but  In  battalions. 
Friendly  societlea,  farmers'  dabs,  slate 
dnba,  cricket  clabs,  football  cluba, 
quoit  cluba,  aalvatlon  armies,  church 


armies,  volunteer  corpa,  choirs,  bands, 
almshouses,  aqulree  and  persons,  Stlg- 
giuaes  and  Chadbands,  reverend  gentle- 
men of  every  denomination  under  the 
sun  (some  of  whom  abused  me  publicly 
from  tlie  pulpit  a  little  later  on),  marked 
me  down  aa  their  own  peculiar  prey. 
During  my  first  year  as  a  candidate  I 
find  that  I  expended  about  £7S0  In  do- 
nations and  BubscripUons,  over  and 
above  ^y  customary  valls  and  chari- 
ties, and  in  tbe  second  year  a  little 
more,— between  £1SOO  and  £1600  on 
what  may  be  called  "ground  bait."  I 
had  always  flattered  myself  that  this 
had  been  quite  handsome,  till  a  few 
months  ago.  Seated  one  day  In  a  dark 
corner  of  tbe  Club,  I  beard  my  name 
mentioned.  I  did  what  most  people 
would  do  under  the  clrcnmatances — 
nothing.  The  West  Dnmpahire  elec- 
tion waa  tbe  aubject  under  discussion, 
and  1  was  filled  with  a  not  nnrlghteouB 
indignation  wben  one  man  said  to  the 
other,  "X.  (o'eM  moi)  would  have  got 
hi  all  right  If  he  hadn't  been  so  horri- 
bly stingy!"  The  actual  election  ex- 
penses were  another  £1600;  ao  I  liad 
spent  well  over  £8000  for  the  wellbelng 
of  the  dlvialon,  only  to  hear  myself 
dubbed  atlngy  at  the  end  of  It  all!  Not 
that  I  ought  to  grumble.  The  money 
was  only  given  In  the  hope  of  getting 
a  qhM  pro  guo,  not  from  any  worthy 
motive. 

Nor  was  my  friend's  remark  in  tbe 
Club  witbont  intelligence.  I  know 
one  Member  who  pays  away  about 
£4000  annually  to  fals  constituents  in 
this  kind  of  way.  and  undoubtedly 
many  men  look  to  this  legalized  cor- 
ruption as  tbe  sheet-anchor  of  their 
seat.  Tbe  Bribery  Acts  are  uselesa; 
the  money  is  si»ent  precisely  for  the 
same  purposes  as  In  the  bad  old  days, 
the  only  gain  being  that  some  of  the 
mendicant  bodies  are  really  of  use  In 
the  community.  But  the  ^rstem  Is 
rather  a  farce  In  a  nation  which  prides 
Itself  on  Its  political  purity. 
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I  now  beld  meetings  la  the  fonr 
towns  in  sequence.  I  was  only  saved 
from  serious  disaster  at  D.  bj  the  luck 
of  the— politician.  D.  la  some  fifteen 
miles  away,  aud  we  bad  accomplished 
the  greater  part  of  the  hilly  cross-coun- 
try journey.  The  car  was  running 
well,  the  head  lamps  shone  brightly, 
and  1  was  driving  to  iieep  my  thoughts 
from  brooding  on  the  ordeal  before  me. 
1  am  always  supremely  wretched  for 
about  three  hours  l>efore  a  meeting. 
Suddenly  a  large  white  dog  bounded 
Into  the  glare  of  the  lamps.  t  pulled 
up,  thinking  we  had  gone  over  the  poor 
beast,  and  asked  the  occupants  of  the 
tonneau  If  they  could  see  It  anywbere. 
No.  It  was  not  on  the  road  (It  was  not  a 
very  dark  evening),  so  I  concluded  that 
It  had  just  got  across  our  bowa  In  time, 
and  urged  on.  We  had  gone  a  few 
hundred  yards  when  my  wife,  sitting 
by  me,  said  she  could  hear  the  dog 
squeaking,  and  that  It  must  be  "In 
the  machinery."  As  the  car  was  com- 
pletely covered  In  underneath  hj  a 
metal  shield,  1  failed  to  see  how  such 
a  catastrophe  could  have  occurred,  and 
was  loath  to  waste  time.  But  every 
one  said  they  could  hear  so  me  thing 
squeaking,  so  I  stopped  and  asked  one 
of  my  passengers  to  look  under  the 
car.  He  went  round  to  the  radiator, 
fumbled  with  something  for  a  moment, 
and  then  held  up  the  body  of  a  large 
white  she  bulI-terrler,  brandishing  It  In 
the  air  like  a  huntsman  with  a  fox. 
The  starting-handle  had  run  under  the 
poor  creature's  collar,  and  she  had  been 
dragged  along.  If  only  she  bad 
squeaked  the  first  time  we  stopped, 
ber  life  might  have  been  saved,  but  she 
made  no  sonnd  till  It  was  too  late.  It 
was  the  merest  fluke  that  we  did  not 
pull  up  before  the  town-hall  of  D.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  gathered  there 
to  see  US  arrlTe,  with  a  large  dead 
white  dog  hanging  from  the  starting- 
handle  1 

What  a  difference  motor-cars  hare 


made  to  parliamentary  candidates. 
This  division  Is  twenty-five  miles  long 
by  twenty  broad,  and  although  two 
lines  of  railway  ran  through  It  there  is 
no  lateral  communication.  My  prede- 
cessor in  the  proud  position  of  h<^>e  of 
the  party  (a  neighbor,  and  my  right 
hand  In  all  things),  who  had  fought 
unsuccessfully  at  two  previous  elec- 
tions, used  to  ride  everywhere,  and 
very  frequently  after  an  outlying  meet- 
ing could  not  get  home  again  till  the 
following  day.  One  cold  dark  night, 
trotting  along  an  unknown  lane,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  wallowing  In  a 
horse-pond.  The  road  had  turned  a 
comer  bnt  he  had  not. 

But  wherever  the  meeting,  I  could  al- 
ways get  home  the  same  evening, 
though  occasionally  not  until  the  small 
hours.  I  nearly  always  drove  myself: 
years  ago  I  suffered  many  things  frota) 
a  dirty  mechanic,  and  since  then  have 
run  my  modest  garage  with  an  old 
coachman's  help.  Very  delightful  It 
was,  after  a  hot  and  stuffy  meeting  In 
a  small  and  crowded  schoolhouse  or  as- 
sembly-room, to  course  swiftly  through 
the  night,  tiomeward-bound,  one's 
nerves  eased  of  strain,  over  tbe  quiet 
country  roads. 

Certainly  there  was  a  reverse  side  to 
the  shield:  I  remember  one  night  dur- 
ing the  election  fortnight  tbat  was  not 
all  happiness.  The  last  meeting  (I 
spoke  at  three  that  evening)  was  at  a 
little  village  twenty  miles  from  home; 
when  It  was  over  I  discovered  to  my 
disgust  that  the  wind  and  rain,  which 
for  some  hours  had  been  considerable, 
were  combined  in  a  full  gale.  The  local 
parson,  who  kindly  gave  us  supper,  of- 
fered to  put  us  up  for  the  night,  but 
we  declined.  With  me  were  a  certain 
doctor — a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave 
me  his  yeoman  service  during  the  cam- 
paign— and  a  Nonconformist  minister; 
at  least  he  had  once  been  a  "methody" 
parson  of  sorts,  though  what  he  was 
now  1  could  not  quite  make  out      Any- 
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how,  headquarters  had  Bent  him  dowa, 
aod  we  had  to  make  the  beat  ol  him. 
The  three  of  ub  had  worked  the  three 
meeUiiKs  that  night. 

We  started  off  In  the  pitchy  alght, 
my  compaDlons  hi  the  tonneau  under 
the  Cape-<!art  hood.  1  drove.  The 
rain  came  down  tropically,  and  bood 
fonnd  Ita  way  Inalde  the  bonnet,  inter- 
mittently short-circuiting  hrBt  one  cylin- 
der and  then  another.  On  the  top  ot 
ttie  Downs  we  stack  altogether.  The 
doctor  and  the  minister  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  altercaUon.  and  were  strik- 
ing matches  vlgoronslyi  but  I  was  too 
busy  trying  to  get  the  car  to  move  to 
pay  them  much  attention.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  bonr  or  so  I  managed  to 
persuade  the  engine  to  Are  in  about  one 
and  a  half  cylinders  out  of  the  four, 
And  we  crawled  on  at  perhaps  three 
miles  an  hour  against  the  furlouB  gale. 
Late  and  at  length  we  arrived  at  the 
lodge  gateBi  but  half-way  up  the  ave- 
nue she  broke  down  altogether  and  re- 
fused to  move.  I  think  the  commu- 
tator was  swimming:  it  was  rain  that 
would  get  Into  anything  and  every- 
thing. My  passengers  wanted  to  walk 
the  rest  ot  the  way,  but  1  knew  that  we 
were  Just  on  the  top  of  the  rise,  bo  I 
made  them  .do  corvie  on  that  mud- 
stained  car  till  she  would  free-wheel 
down  the  lilli  to  the  house,  it  was 
two  o'clock  before  we  got  In. 

Next  morning  the  doctor  took  me 
aside  serloUBly.  "1  nearly  killed  that 
man  last  night,"  he  satd.  "He  began 
to  weep,  and  1  had  to  light  matches  for 
him  to  Bay  his  beastly  prayers  by.  He 
said  he  was  a  wicked  old  man,  and 
wanted  to  tell  me  all  the  experiences 
of  his  disgusting  existence." 

Presently  the  minister  said  he 
wanted  a  word  with  me.  "I  cannot 
give  you  my  further  assistance  unless 
Doctor  Q.  works  separately  from  me," 
he  said.  "His  language  la«t  night  was 
too  terrible,  and  when  I  asked  him  once 
or  twice  to  light  a  match  so  that  we 


could  see  the  time,  he  swore  he  would 
pitch  me  ont  into  the  mud  If  I  bothered 
him.  It  was  not  at  all  nice  ot  him." 
I  tried  to  pacify  them  both,  and 
finally  arranged  that  one  should  not  go 
Into  the  bllltard-room,  and  that  the 
other  should  keep  out  of  the  smoking- 
room;  thus  they  could  avoid  all  per- 
sonal   intercourse,    and    preserve    the 

Among  the  most  trying  ordeals  that 
I  had  to  face  were  the  friendly  society 
luncheons  In  the  summer  time.  They 
always  seemed  to  t>e  favored  with  line 
weather,  and  1  have  sat  and  stewed  In 
many  a  teut  from  twelve  to  four  o'clock 
or  thereabouts,  listening  to  long  ha- 
rangues which  meant  nothing,  not  even 
to  the  speaker,  and  to  brass  bands  of 
surpassing  brazenness.  Sometimes  the 
Member  would  be  there  too;  more  of- 
ten, however,  the  chairman  read  a  long 
telegram,  purporting  to  come  from 
Westminster,  to  the  effect  that  an  Im- 
portant division  and  the  extra  special 
entreaties  of  the  Whips  forced  blm  to 
cancel  bis  engagement.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  both  of  us,  I  think,  when  we 
met  on  sncb  occasions:  Farmer 
George's  conversation  and  that  of 
Hodge,  his  man,  wears  rather  thin  after 
two  or  three  hours,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  society  from  London  who 
came  down  to  hear  the  afFalrs  of  the 
local  court  discussed  was  generally  a 
blatant  and  impossible  person. 

The  cricket  and  football  club  smokers 
were  much  less  Irksome,  as  one  found 
oneself  amongst  younger  and  more  in- 
telligent people.  Country  cricket  has 
a  great  humanizing  and  educational 
value,  and  the  departure  of  a  sovereign 
destined  for  the  coffers  of  «  cricket 
clnb  caused  me  less  of  a  pang  than 
moBt  of  such  outgoings. 

1  held  abont  eighty  meetings  In  my 
first  year,  and  rather  more  In  the  sec- 
ond: during  the  three  weeks  Immedi- 
ately before  the  election  I  spoke  at 
sixty-one  gatherings  of  all  sorts,  from 
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tbe  impromptu  aseembly  In  tbe  yard  ot 
the  paper-mil  1b  during  tbe  dfaner-bour 
to  tbe  crowded  and  excited  throng  of 
Bix  or  Beveii  hundred  people  In  tbe  town 
hall  at  A.  Tbe  car  made  It  possible 
for  me  to  get  to  two  or  three  meetings 
every  evening,  In  addition  to  those  held 
Is  daylight. 

What  a  shocking  waste  of  time,  1 
hear  some  one  aay.  Well,  1  am  not  so 
sure.  It  was  a  great  experience  of 
nien  and  manners,  and  did  the  candi- 
date good  even  if  his  listeners  went 
away  little  tbe  better.  I  ouce  read  in 
a  speech  of  a  famona  statesman  that  be 
considered  a  bard-fonglit  election  to  be 
almost  the  severest  ordeal  that  a  mas 
conld  go  tbrongh,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  blm.  It  Is  a  nerve- wracking 
Btrala:  the  constant  speaking  and  hur- 
rying about,  the  idiots  who  will  pester 
one  with  the  stupidest  advice,  tbe  un- 
fair tactics  of  the  other  aide,  the  Impos- 
sibility of  being  In  two  places  at  tbe 
same  time, — everything  combines  grad- 
ually to  wear  down  nerves  and  temper 
almost  to  breatclng-polnt.  Never,  I  sup- 
pose, did  a  candidate  do  ought  but  re- 
solve to  ke^  all  personalities  out  of 
tbe  flght;  never  did  he  reach  polllng-day 
without  having  anloosed  bis  burdened 
soul  of  complaints  and  Invective  di- 
rected against  tbe  Ill-deeds  of  his  op- 
ponent. 1  solemnly  declare  that  mine 
began  it!  Doubtless  he  Is  equally  cer- 
tain that  I  did.  We  were  good  friends 
before  those  three  weeks,  we  are  good 
friends  now;  but  for  some  time  before 
polling-day  our  hatred  was  almost  mor- 
tal! 

There  Is  a  popular  superstition  that 
you  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  yonr 
supporters  for  tiavlng  foaght  in  your 
cause,  but  It  Is  la  truth  a  delnalon  of 
tbe  grossest  kind.  The  mote  of 
trouble  that  the  most  energetic  of  them 
take  is  nothing  compared  to  your  beam 
of  labor,  aad  all  that  the  majority  do 
Is  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  a  ride  In  a 
motor-car,  and  then  abuse  you  after- 


wards for  only  having  sent  a  pony-cart 
The  gratitude  should  be  all  tbe  other 
way.  When  a  man  champions  tbe  prin- 
ciples that  every  member  of  bis  party 
is  supposed  to  have  so  deeply  at  heart, 
by  giving  up  bis  time,  his  money,  bis 
tiealth  maybe,  In  their  defence,  tbe 
rank  and  file  ought  to  be  Oiled  with 
thaokfulness  and  reverence.  Instead 
of  that  they  have  the  impertinence  to 
consider  that  they  put  him  under  an 
obligation  by  voting  for  him. 

Yet  there  Is  a  shade  of  reason  in  tbe 
popular  attitude.  A  candidate  is  more 
intent  on  serving  his  ovrn  ends,  as  a 
rule,  than  on  spreading  his  party*a  gos- 
pel, and  ought  not  to  grumble  when  tbe 
tact  is  recognized  and  people  refuse  to 
take  him  for  a  disinterested  Sir  (jala- 
bad.  ¥et  do  I  aiOrm  that  the  ranh 
and  file  of  a  party.  In  most  constituen- 
cies, are  nnder  a  far  deeper  obligation 
to  ttaelr  candidate  than  he  to  them. 

The  meetings  during  the  two  years 
of  spade-work  were  not  generally  very 
vivacious.  Occasionally  one  bad  an 
Interroptiou;  and  once  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  upset  a  van  from  which  I  was 
speaking  In  the  open  air  one  summer 
evening, — an  attempt  frustrated  by  my 
taking  a  flying  leap  from  tbe  van  on  to 
the  heads  of  the  miscreants  who  were 
tugging  at  tbe  wheels.  I  am  ratber 
heavy  (I  used  to  row  once),  and  the  en- 
terprise was  literally  squashed  before 
any  barm  was  done.  But  such  an  oc- 
currence was  very  rare.  One  generally 
spoke  to  rows  of  honest,  stoIld-looklng 
country  faces,  whose  possessors  kept  a 
stony  silence, — until  In  desperation  one 
had  to  trot  out  some  elderly  chestnut, 
preferably  broad  ratber  than  long,  to 
Bdr  their  laughter.  In  the  four  towns 
things  were  a  little  more  lively.  A 
dreadful  experience  was  a  meeting  at  C. 
I  bad  managed  to  persuade  an  ex-Gab- 
inet  Minister  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
lived  some  ten  miles  away  in  tbe  next 
county,  to  motor  over  and  take  the 
chair  for  me.       I  did  not  know  him 
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veiy  well,  or  should  bave  been  more 
cuetDl. 

Punctoally  at  el^  o'clock  tbe  rlgbt 
bonorabie  gratletnau  rose,  and  taking 
a  vast  bundle  of  notes  from  bis  bosom 
began  s  ponderous  oration  In  tbe  osnal 
Terr  Buperlmr,  dull  as  ditcb-water. 
House  of  Commons  mauier.  I  bad 
expected  that  be  migbt  take  np  a  few 
minutes  more  than  the  time  allotted 
to  the  wdlnary  clialrman,  bat  was  not 
prepared  for  what  followed.  At  nme 
o'clock  he  was  still  speaking;  so  were 
tbe  audience.  Cat-calls,  wbUAIes,  boo- 
ing, rude  remarks  were  hurled  at  his 
head,  but  In  majestic  deafness  be  con- 
tinued what  be  evidently  Imsgliied  to 
be  a  moat  Impressive  speech.  A 
speaker  (be  never  spoke)  from  head- 
quarters, who  wished  to  catcb  a  1:1.30 
train,  got  up  and  said  In  a  loud  and 
aggrieved  voice  that  he  was  going.  At 
last  we  conM  stand  It  no  longer,  and 
clutching  bis  coat-tails  dragged  tbe  old 
gentleman  down  Into  bis  seat.  The 
audience,  by  now  quite  out  of  band, 
broke  into  roars  of  laughter,  and  no 
one  else  could  get  a  bearing.  I  avoided 
ez-Cablnet  Ministers  ss  chairmen  after 
that 

Tbe  van  meetings  were  not  so  Irk- 
some  as  the  Indoor  ones.  I  suppose 
most  people  are  familiar  with  tbe  po- 
litical vans  which  both  parties  send 
forth  In  the  summer  into  rural  E3ng- 
land.  Tbey  are  the  travelling  home  of 
a  speaker,  and  a  man  wbo  looks  after 
the  horse  and  does  tbe  cooking.  The 
flrst  van  sent  down  to  us  bad  been  on 
tbe  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  during  tbe  greater  part  of  that 
time  had  been  tenanted  by  tbe  same 
speaker,  who  bad  eventually  died  in  It 
Our  man  knew  how  to  bold  a  clodhop- 
ping  audience  better  than  any  one  I 
have  ever  beard.  He  had  a  ceaseless 
flow  of  stories  and  an  Irishman's  wit 
During  the  fortnight  I  was  with  him 
(motoring  over  every  evening  as  the 
van  moved  slowly  from  village  to  vil- 


lage) 1  do  not  think  I  beard  him  re- 
peat himself  once,  and  he  never  at- 
tacked a  subject  twice  In  the  same 
way.  I  asked  bim  bow  he  managed  to 
find  so  many  different  tbings  to  Bay 
at>out  any  given  topic,  and  he  said  that 
be  was  obliged  to  do  so,  as  otherwise 
be  got  terribly  weary  of  speaking  tbe 
same  words  over  and  over  again,  and 
that  If  an  andlence  sees  that  the  man 
speaking  to  tbem  Is  ever  so  little  bored 
himself,  their  attention  at  once  wan- 
ders. 

I  found  It  very  trying  at  first  to  have 
to  speak  Just  under  a  glaring  smelly 
parafBn  lamp,  which  lit  up  one's  own 
face  but  left  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
darkness.  Tou  could  not  see  tbe  faces 
of  the  listeners  or  Judge  what  Impres- 
sion you  were  making  on  them.  Qrunts 
and  groans  occasionally  arose  out  (tf  tbe 
night,  and  sometimes  a  yokel,  encour- 
aged by  tbe  ot)8canty  In  which  be 
stood,  would  keep  up  s  running  bre  of 
Jibes  and  comments.  I  remember  one 
meeting  at  which  a  beery  voice  from 
the  void  kept  on  calling  out  "Vote  for 
Dash!"  (my  opponent).  "Vote  for 
Dash!"  I  stopped  my  oration  and  In- 
quired politely  if  tbe  gentleman  Inter- 
rupting really  had  got  a  vote.  An- 
other voice  called  out,  "No,  sir;  no  fear. 
Never  you  mind  he.  He's  only  the 
mucky  boy  at  tbe  Blue  Lion."  Every 
one  langhed,  and  tbe  "mucky  boy" 
(whatever  that  may  be)  was  heard  no 
more. 

There  was  no  room  tor  staginess  on 
the  narrow  platform,  and  tbe  van 
speaker  told  me  a  quaint  story  of  a 
candidate  wbo  loved  histrionic  effect 
"He  bad  a  long  paper  full  of  notes,"  he 
said,  "with  here  and  tbere  something 
written  In  red  ink.  Whilst  he  was 
speaking  I  stood  Just  behind  blm.  In- 
side tbe  door  In  tbe  shadow,  and  could 
read  the  notes  over  tiis  shoulder,  as  he 
was  a  small  man.  Oradually  It  dawned 
on  me  that  the  words  In  red  were  stag9 
directions!      Casting  my  eye  down  the 
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sheet,  I  made  out  tbla  sentence,  'Here 
stagger  back,  aad  let  voice  break.'  As 
be  drew  near  the  topic  which  was  to 
produce  so  much  emotion,  I  braced  my- 
self for  the  shook,  but  when  be  stepped 
back  staggering  I  caught  my  heel  In 
something,  and  clutched  at  blm  to  save 
mjself.  The  result  was  that  we  botii 
fell  backwards  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
van,  with  all  the  cups  and  sancers  In 
the  place  crashing  round  our  beads." 

Two  summers  did  I  spend  a  fort- 
night with  the  van,  and  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  no  better  way  of  get- 
ting into  touch  with  a  class  of  elector 
who  never  comes  near  an  ordinary 
meeting  inside  a  buUdlng.  My  only 
advice  ou  the  subject  le.  Never  let  the 
van  stand  too  near  the  village  pub.,  or 
your  audience  may  get  noisy  towards 
the  end  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of 
the  whole  thing  for  the  young  candi- 
date Is  the  great  Interest  taken  In  blm, 
and  kindness  shown  to  him,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  were  fre- 
quent dinners  In  I.ondon  of  the  pleas- 
anteat  deacription,  when  grave  and  rev- 
erend seniors,  statesmen  of  long  estab- 
lished fame,  would  lay  themselves  out 
to  entertain  and  make  happy  the  last 
Joined  recruit  of  the  party.  Verily  the 
bonds  of  party  are  strong,-  especially 
when  cemented  with  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne. 

At  last  the  late  Government  resigned 
olBce,  and  one  realized  that  a  stressful 
dme  was  coming.  My  predecessor  bad 
been  beaten  by  about  twelve  hundred 
votes  In  1895.  and  by  nearly  six  hun- 
dred in  1900.  Could  I  conceivably 
wipe  off  that  six  hundred?  I  deter- 
mined not  to  bother  too  much  about 
Uiat,  but  Just  to  work  away  and  trust 
to  luck  and  my  agent  to  pull  me 
tluvugh.  The  organization  was  as 
perfect  as  It  could  be  In  such  a  wide 
and  scattered  constituency, — that  la  to 
lay,  each  village  had  Its  little  l>and  of 
adherents  who  prepared  the  canvaas- 


cards  and  from  time  to  time  met  In  con- 
ference. The  rigid  discipline  which 
characterizes  party  organization  lo 
some  boroughs  is  neither  possible  nor 
deelrable  in  an  agricultural  district. 

The  day  of  nomination  came;  I  met 
my  opponent  and  had  a  chat  with  him, 
each  of  us  closely  watched  by  Jealous 
supporters.  It  does  not  do  to  be  too 
frleudly  with  your  foe;  such  an  attltade 
ia  apt  to  be  misanderetood  by  the  more 
fervid  of  your  admirers,  who  take 
everything  aw  orand  tirteua,  and  may 
lose  precious  votee. 

Our  house  tilled  up  with  helpers,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  and  the  aerlons 
work  began.  The  flrat  move  every 
morning  was  to  the  committee  rooma 
in  B.,  where  the  day's  campaign  was 
arranged,  or  such  of  It  as  had  not  been 
planned  days  bcf  ore,~f  or  a  meeting  al- 
ways needs  a  good  deal  of  "working 
up"  if  it  is  to  t>e  a  Buccesa. 

Then  every  one  scattered  to  the  ends 
of  the  division  by  train  or  car  or  car- 
riage, on  cnnvasalng  Intent.  My  agent 
always  had  a  list  of  "doubtfule"  be 
particularly  wanted  me  to  see,  and  con- 
vert If  possible.  I  began  to  know 
every  lane  and  cart-track  in  the  whole 
country  by  heart,  and  also  to  gness 
from  the  look  of  a  man  whether  be 
was  worth  spending  any  time  upon. 
Everywhere  I  found  perfect  courtesy 
and  politeness.  I  think  folk  look  upon 
a  visit  from  either  candidate  as  rather 
a  feather  In  their  caps,  for  they  dimly 
realiie  that  his  time  is  very  preclona. 
Occasionally  I  met  somebody  who  tried 
to  convert  me,  and  wbo  would  hardly  let 
me  go,  so  Intent  would  he  be  upon  pro- 
pounding his  own  ttieoriea.  One  found 
muGli  knowledge  in  unlikely  places, 
and  lamentable  Ignorance  where  one 
expected  enlightenment.  Quite  the 
worst  informed  man  I  have  ever  met 
was  a  retired  colonel  wbo  had  ^ent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  India  and  Canada; 
but  a  dear  good  lady,  who  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  king  was  secretly  a  Und 
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of  houorarr  treasurer  to  ber  part7t  and 
tbat  all  paraooB  bad  tbeir  salaries  paid 
out  of  tbe  rates,  ran  bim  verr  close. 

Tben  in  tbe  evening  came  tbe  meet- 
ings, and  an  andlence  at  election  time 
is  as  difTerent  from  one  in  tbe  piping 
times  of  peace  as  a  foil  Is  from  a.  ra- 
pier. Tbere  1b  h  tnuz  of  subdued  ex- 
citement, or  sometimes  a  roar  of  cbeer- 
Ing,  as  tbe  candidate  walks  up  tbe  Til- 
lage scbooiroom  or  appears  on  tbe  plat- 
form; tbe  spealter  wbo  iias  been  bold- 
Ing  tbe  fort  site  down  immediately;  yon 
bave  so  time  to  allow  your  nerves, 
wretclied  tilings,  to  botlier  you,  but 
plunge  at  once  into  your  argument,  and 
pommel  your  opponent's  latest  reported 
inanities  wltb  ttie  liammer  and  tbe 
toDgt.  Tben  vben  you  bave  flnlsbed 
comes  tlie  beckiing, — wliicb  Is  not  at 
all  terrible  If  you  know  your  subjects; 
and  wbo  could  beip  doing  so  after  over 
two  years  of  talking  about  tbem? 

A  lieckler  was  generally  very  easy  to 
dispose  of:  tlie  minute  be  attacked  you 
tbe  audience  gave  you  tbeir  sympatby, 
and  were  Immensely  pleased  If  yon 
"scored  otT'  bIm.  No  great  effort  of 
wit  was  necessary,  Just  a  ready  reply 
wltb  a  smiling  face. 

I  remember  one  nlgbt  a  young  man 
pusbed  bis  way  up  on  to  the  platform 
during  question  time  wltb  a  loaf  of 
bread  In  Ills  hands,  and  asked  if  It  was 
a  Tariff  Reform  loaf  or  a  Free  Trade 
loaf.  I  do  not  know  now  what  be 
meant,  but  bad  no  intention  of  falling 
into  a  trap,  so  broke  tbe  small  top  half 
from  tbe  large  bottom  ball,  and  hold- 
ing one  aloft  In  each  band  proclaimed 
that  tbe  big  half  was  tbe  one  mj  party 
faocied,  and  tbe  small  half  was  all  tbe 
other  side  would  give.  The  audience 
were  vastly  pleased:  but  tbe  village 
doctor  came  up  to  me  just  as  I  was  go- 
ing and  sarcastically  congratulated  me 
on  what  be  said  was  a  prepared  stage 
effect! 

Another  evening  an  ancient  man  rose 
In  bis  place  at  tbe  tmck  of  tbe  ball  and 


read  out  a  long  rigmarole,  asking  me  at 
tbe  end  of  it  what  I  should  say  If  I 
was  told  tbat  tbe  great  Qerman  philoso- 
pher, Herr  Poppenhauser,  bad  written 
that? 

"What  should  I  say?"  I  rememt^er 
replying.  "I  should  say  that  Herr  Fop- 
I>eiibaueer  was  a  blithering  Idiot."  It 
was  not  a  clever  retort,  but  every  one 
roared,  and  would  not  listen  to  tbe  an- 
cient man's  perfectly  legitimate  protest 
at  my  rudenesa. 

A  great  trwtoaUle  at  this  time  was 
an  old  wood-sawyer  with  a  natural  gift 
of  the  gab.  He  bad  a  taking,  earnest 
manner,  and  was  Invaluable  at  a  bos- 
tile  meeting.  They  would  listen  to 
this  rough  old  man  In  bis  workaday 
dress  wben  tbe  professional  speakers 
bad  no  chance.  He  was  not  unready 
with  a  sufficient  retort  at  times.  "Wbo 
told  yon  tbat?"  some  one  called  out  to 
him. 

"Never  mind  wlio  told  me  that — I'm 
a-telllng  you  ttuiat,"  came  out  pat,  to 
every  one's  J<^.  One  nlgbt  a  village 
wag  asked  him  If  bis  wife  knew  lie 
was  out?  "No;  she's  In  beavMi,  a 
place  you'll  never  know  much  about," 
was  tbe  quiet  but  perfectly  effectual 
anawer. 

I  remember  one  evening,  after  a 
more  than  usually  severe  day,  flnlsblng 
up  at  our  own  village.  A  speaker 
from  town,  wbo  knew  me  not  from 
Adam,  was  in  possession;  and  as  there 
was  no  need  for  me  to  say  much  to  that 
audience,  I  signalled  to  him  to  go  on. 
He  was  an  orator  of  tbe  Boanerges 
Blltzen  type,  and  was  declaiming 
against  what  be  was  pleased  to  call  the 
pleasures  of  the  Idle  rich.  Pheasant- 
shooting  came  In  for  a  particular  share 
of  abuse.  1  beard  a  loud  chuckle  from 
the  front  row  of  seats  under  the  plat- 
form, and  looking  down,  saw  my  bead- 
beeper  stuffing  his  handkerchief  into 
his  mouth  Id  a  vain  endeavor  to  repress 
bis  mirth.  Tben  tbe  humor  of  tbe  sit- 
uation    struck     every     one    but    the 
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speaker,  and  we  all  roared  together. 
The  poor  man  tbougbt  we  were  all  mad, 
1  tbluk,  made  a  lame  attempt  to  go  ott, 
and  tlien  impotently  eat  bim  down. 

At  last  tbe  polling-day  arrived.  Our 
hopes  ran  vet?  blgb.  Tbe  canvass  re- 
turns shoved  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly cloBe-mn  thing,  but  we 
tbougbt  there  was  Just  sufflclent  mar- 
gin. Tbe  bfttlot-boxes  were  duly  col- 
lected, and  tbe  following  morning  we 
drove  Into  B.  for  tbe  count  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  An  entbostastlc 
band  of  supporters  (B.  was  solid  for  us) 
took  out  tbe  borses  and  pulled  ua  to  the 
schools  in  which  tbe  count  was  to  take 
place,  Bcratcblng  most  of  the  paint  off 
our  newly  vamlebed  landau. 

Dasb  was  there  before  me,  looking 
very  worn  and  fagged  out,  1  thought 
Our  greeting  was  a  little  distant.  I  was 
rather  sore  at  some  of  tbe  names  be 
had  called  me.  However,  every  one 
said  I  had  given  as  good  as  I  got,  so 
doubtless  he  nursed  injured  feelings 
too.  It  la  all  "away  In  (H«  EvHskett" 
now,  anyhow. 

Those  of  our  supporters  who  were 
privileged  to  be  present  filed  In,  aud 
the  count  began.  It  Is  a  dreadful 
thing  for  an  Interested  spectator  to 
watch,  and.  never  again,  were  1  to 
stand  for  Parliament  a  hundred  times, 
would  I  go  to  see  my  fate  slowly  de- 
claring itself  In  this  long-drawn.out 
misery.  Slowly  tbe  piles  of  papers, 
done  up  in  neat  little  bnndles  of  fifty 
and  laid  out  In  two  parallel  lines,  cov- 
ered up  tbe  long  table,  first  my  side 
leading,  then  tbe  enemy's.  The  blank 
ttnd  doubtful  papers  were  brought  up 
for  the  returning  officer's  Inspection, 
and  rejected  or  put  by  for  future  con- 
sideration If  necessary.  There  were 
some  forty  or  fifty  spoilt  pnpers  in  all; 
one  would  hardly  Imagine  any  person 
could  be  so  stupid  as  to  make  a  mis- 
take In  putting  a  simple  croes  against 
one  name  or  tbe  other,  but  some  people 
bad  managed  to  do  so.      Crosses  were 


put  against  both  names,  or  tbe  papw 
was  signed,  or  the  cross  was  put  ex- 
actly in  the  middle,  or  a  circle  was 
drawn  Instead  of  a  cross.  There  were 
many  and  various  mistakes,  some,  no 
doubt,  made  purposely.  In  rural  Eng- 
land there  are  stlli  folk  who  is  their 
heart  of  hearts  do  not  believe  in  tbe 
secrecy  of  tbe  ballot,  and  prefer  to 
hedge  a  bit,  either  by  voting  with  tine 
Impartiality  for  both  candidates  or  else 
by  leaving  the  paper  blank. 

And  aow~~tnfonditm  rmocarf  iU>lorm» 
— the  tale  la  nearly  told.  Tbe  bundles 
began  to  come  up  from  tbe  conntera 
more  slowly,  then  stopped  altogether. 
Uy  agent  whispered,  "You're  In  by 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

1  looked  at  Dash,  who  Iiad  turned 
a  bright  green.  Then  from  some  for- 
gotten corner  appesred  four  more  bun- 
dles and  a  looee  sheaf  of  pBpers,^-tbe 
odd  ones  over.  Surely,  oh  surely,  half 
of  ttiem  would  at  least  be  put  down  on 
my  side.  Tbe  sergeant  of  police  who 
bore  them,  Impressed  by  the  solemnity 
of  tbe  occasion,  moved  with  great  state- 
llness,  and  then  .  .  .  put  them  ail  down 
on  tbe  other  side.  Bo  far  from  being 
In  by  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I  was  beaten 
by  ninety  votes  In  a  total  poll  of  close 
on  ten  thousand. 

There  was  something  rery  like  a  riot 
when  the  result  was  made  known. 
Fortunately  for  bIm,  Dasb  had  brongbt 
a  body-guard  of  bis  own  supporters 
into  B.,  and  escorted  by  them,  be  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  safely  to  his  hotel 
amidst  a  yelling  and  booing  crowd.  B. 
was  very  hot  about  It  all.  1  believe 
we  each  of  us  made  an  attempt  to 
speak  from  our  respective  windows, 
but  the  din  was  too  much.  TVe  waited 
an  hour  or  two  until  tbe  uproar  had 
subsided  a  little,  then  drove  home 
amidst  the  frantic  assurances  of  our 
supporters  that  they  were  not  down- 
hearted. 

My  reflections  that  evening  were  nat- 
urally   tinged    with    melancholy,    bat 
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now,  two  rears  later,  I  think  It  was 
not  all  lost  time  and  moner.  Moat 
experiences  are  good,  and  a  warmly 
coDtested  election  abows  one  certain 
sides  of  human  nature,  of  one's  own 
and  of  other  people's,  of  which  at  ordi- 
nary times  one  catches  but  fleeting 
glimpses.  1  told  myself  when  It  was 
finished  that  no  power  on  earth  would 
Induce  me  to  stand  again  In  an;  con- 
atltnency  whatsoever;  but  I  know  not. 
.  .  .  The  roar  of  the  crowded  meeting 
as  It  catches  and  appreciates  your 
point,  the  excited  throng  of  loyal 
friends  who  carry  yon  shoulder-high  on 
to  the  platform,  the  crisp  sword-play  of 
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question  and  anaww,  the  conaplrator- 
llke  consultations  with  your  wily  agent, 
the  plottlngs  to  defeat  your  opponent's 
latest  move,  ...  It  all  had  a  wonderful 
fascination  of  its  own;  and  as  one  grad- 
ually hardened  under  the  stram  and 
gave  up  feeling  the  original  tortures  of 
nervousneBB  and  malaise,  there  came 
In  time  a  better  understanding,  alm<Mt 
an  enjoyment,  of  the  position  which 
had  at  first  seemed  ao  hateful  and  rldlcT- 
ulous. 

If  the  proper  study  of  mankind  la 
man,  no  one  can  occupy  a  better  situa- 
tion for  his  researches  than  that  oC  a 
Parliamentary  Candidate. 


THE  DRDM  ECCLESIASTIC. 

"OI«i7  tor  all,  and  Haavan  for  iboia  who  bleed." 


"Three  ha'pence  and  tuppence,  three 
ba'pence  and  tuppence,"  hammered  a 
horse's  hoofa,  faint,  yet  distinct  and 
monotonous  on  the  rough  metalled  road 
that  wound  down  the  Kundar  Valley, 
In  the  frontier  province  of  Yaghistan. 
An  orderly  cantering  apace  on  a  fron- 
tier road  was  no  new  thing,  but  there 
was  a  tired  sound  In  tite  cadence  that 
echoed  harmony  to  the  Ideea  floating 
uni^oken  In  the  minds  of  two  British 
olHcers  leaning  over  the  rampart  of  the 
frontier  post  of  Slnjabl. 

It  was  late  summer  In  '97,  that  fate- 
ful jear  In  India  when  the  flery  cross 
flew  round  the  border,  when  the  Amir 
of  Kabul  almost  openly  preached  Jihad^ 
and  a  Crescentade,  and  trlhe  after 
tribe,  where  least  expected,  rushed  to 
arms  and  attacked  the  near«st  British 
poets  ttiat  fringed  their  frontier  for 
close  on  a  thousand  mites. 

To  bang  the  drum  ecclesiastic,  even 
in  Europe.  Is  to  ralae  such  trouble  that 
no  man  knows  where  It  will  end.  In 
India,  of  atl  places,  will  the  echo  rise 
and  fall— north,  south,  east,  and  west— 
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and  from  tbe  viceroy's  palace  to  the 
law-courts,  and  from  the  regimental 
lines  to  the  merchant's  office,  the  heart 
of  the  Mussulman  beats  In  response. 
The  native  asslstant-^ommlsBloner  or 
seaslona  Judge,  Immersed  In  law  and 
regulation  and  troubles  of  a  county 
twice  the  slxe  of  Yorkshire,  bean  the 
drum  roll,  pauses  amidst  the  pleader's 
wrangling,  and  dreams  of  Ifae  brave 
days  of  old,  and  bow  Mahmnd  of 
[ihuzQl  swept  the  laud  for  the  glory  of 
(iod  and  His  Prophet;  of  how  fat 
Brahmins  fell  to  the  believer's  sword 
or  accepted  the  painful  rite  of  conver- 
sion; how  the  faithful  felled  the  Idols 
and  ruled  the  land  to  their  great  ad- 
ran  tage,  when  Hindu  pleaders  who 
wasted  a  Judge's  time  would  have  re- 
ceived short  ahrlft  from  a  sharp  sword 
instead  of  wearing  stand-up  collars  and 
sprlDg-slde  shoes.  And  here  the  Judge 
peitiaps  looked  at  his  own  English 
shoes,  and  the  neat  English  notes  he 
had  made  on  the  case  before  him,  and 
awoke  once  more  to  the  flowing  periods 
of  the  "barlsbtar-at-law,"  thought  of 
his  salary,  and  decided  to  wait  awhile. 
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But  tbe  Heart  bad  beet  in  time  to  the 
tune,  "iM  Allah  tia,  Itlah  Allah  bo,  o 
Muhammad  rasul  al  Allah."' 

Id  the  nierchaiit's  office  la  Calcutta 
the  doorkeeper  alsp  heard  the  drum, 
aad  remembered  his  Afghan  forebeara, 
and  the  old  green  sash  [mcked  away 
with  the  slKer  baugleB  beside  the  il- 
luminated Quoron,  and  talked  to  the 
police  sergeant  of  the  hereditary  offi- 
cers of  the  Great  Mogfaul,  and  whether 
the  old  familtea  would  ever  come  to 
their  own,  and  the  faithful  rule  the 
Hindu  (and  incidentally  the  British)  an 
in  the  good  days  gone;  ntiile  from  the 
mosqne  rang  out  the  cry  of  the  muez- 
ein,  "Prayer  la  better  than  sleep, 
prayer  is  better  than  sle^." 

In  fauotlcal  Patna  the  drum  bad  beat 
to  some  purpose.  A  steady  stream  of 
rupees  bad  set  towards  the  church  mltl- 
tnnt.  and  tbln-llpped,  bigh-browed  men, 
witli  thin  moustaches  and  ragged 
benrdx,  allpped  daily  Into  the  thlrd- 
claas  carriages  that  rolled  them  to  the 
NorHiern  Provinces.  In  the  Panjab 
unrest  was  even  more  manifest. 
Young  men  had  disappeared  from  the 
peaceful  Indus  villages;  open  sedition 
was  preached  In  the  big  towns.  Had 
not  the  Turk,  the  army  of  the  Khalif. 
actually  beaten  in  war  the  Christian 
Greeks,  Id  defiance  of  Christian  Bu- 
rope?  Old  officials  spoke  of  the  unrest 
that  hod  stirred  when  the  Malwand  de- 
feat and  the  tmnble  at  Sherpur  bad 
aroused  echoes  thpoughout  Hindustan. 
nnd  of  the  MahdI's  rise. 

Every  hill  road  poured  a  stream  of 
tongas  brlnBlng  offlcere  hflck  from 
leave  In  the  Himalayas,  hurrying  to  re- 
join their  regiments.  Portimntely  the 
flery  crow  on  the  border  and  the  roll 
of  the  priestly  drum  could  not  travel 
against  the  good  electric  telegraph. 
On  the  twrder  the  storm  had  burst  In 
the  centre,  and  again  away  in  the  north 
—everywhere  where  least  expected. 
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In  the  native  army  war  bad  a  pleos- 
aot  prospect:  It  meant  amusement  and 
escltement,  honors  and  rewards,  and 
the  old  fighting  spirit  to  the  fore  again; 
but  for  the  Hnbammadan  soldi mt 
there  was  a.  skeleton  at  the  feast  Ttie 
rumor  had  spread  that  this  war  was 
no  kicking  against  the  pricks,  no  goad- 
ing at  the  tax-master,  but  Jlltad,  a  sol- 
emu  religious  war,  conversion  by  the 
Bword.  the  overthrow  of  the  Cross  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Crescent  and  tbe 
Prophet  Loyalty  to  their  officers  and 
to  their  oaths  dragged  one  way.  bock«d 
by  the  habit  of  discipline;  their  tkM- 
glon.  In  its  re-echo  to  conquering  tradi- 
tion, the  other.  Sons  of  the  Cresceitt 
and  yet  ruled  by  the  Cross-Aere  wa^ 
the  disturbing  thought  Wisdom  said 
"Tarry,"  and  the  dram  said  "Come." 

Away  at  Hie  frontier  post  of  SlnJabl. 
in  the  Kundar  Valley,  the  effecto  of 
the  drum  had  not  been  realised.  The 
two  British  officers  on  the  nmpart  knew 
that  %e  trIlKS  were  flickering  Into  re- 
lielllon  all  the  border  round,  and  tliat 
trouble  might  come  their  way  too. 
Tliet  very  day.  while  the  relief  of  tlie 
Malakand  was  in  progress,  a  telegraiD 
hnd  reported  an  actual  tribal  inroad  in 
the  Peshawur  Valley,  and  homestead* 
oacked  and  burnt;  and  at  any  moment 
the  flame  might  burst  out  in  the  Kun- 
dnr  Valley.  Up  that  very  valjey  a 
small  force  of  fonr  hundred  rides  and 
t»vo  guns  was  making  a  tour  as  escort 
lo  a  political  agent  who  controlled  th<^ 
tribes,  and  the  lull  In  the  Kundar 
seemed  nil  the  more  suspicious  In  thp 
llt^t  of  the  fire  on  the  more  northern 
border, 

Down  below  Uia  rampart.  In  the  bar- 
racks In  the  horn-work,  mighty  Infln- 
ences  were  at  work.  Slnjabl  was  tb^ 
headquarters  of  the  Kundar  mllltla.  a 
purely  Unhammadan  corps  largely  en- 
listed fromftcmsatheborder— seta  thief 
to  catch  a  thief— like  the  old  Blaci: 
Watch  on  that  other  lawlesa  Hlghlnn'I 
border  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
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Iliree    BtitlHb    olHcera    kept    twelve  lage  besldcB.      And  tbe  queatlOD  axked 

hundred    wild    meu   totcether  In   some  was  this:    "Was  tfale  really  a  Jihadf 

imltatJoD  of  tbe  discipline  of  a  regulsr  Was  It  the  Crescent  ogHinat  tbe  Croas? 

cocpa.    After  tbe  trio  came  their  Triend  Was  it  time  (or  all  Muasalman  soldiery 

and  Eeatous  coadjutor  Subabdar-niajor  to  desert  the  SlHcar  tbey  had  aerved  ao 

Allabad  Kban  Tlwana,  a  native  of  tbe  long,  and  Join  in  tbe  wild  mab  for  faith, 

Panjab  Salt  Range,  and  Henior  native  and  it  might  be  loot,  against  tlie  nnlie- 

ofDcer  of  tbe  corps.    He,  having  served  llever?    Oonld  tbe  good  old  times  be 

through  seven  cainpalgns  from  trooper  returning}" 

to  rlaaaldar  in  Christie's  Sliladur  Horse.  And  Allahdad  Khan  was  much  per- 
had  now  come  as  senior  native  olBcer  plexed,  and  a  glance  at  his  face  will 
to  the  newly  fonned  mltltta  with  the  give  tbe  cine.  Clear  blue  eyes,  unfaded 
express  purpose  of  training  the  with  age.  looked  from  under  a  brow 
mounted  portion  of  that  corps,  in  Ave  beetling  with  strength  of  charoctw  and 
years  he  had  gained  immense  Influence  strat^t  purpose;  but  a  long  thin  nose, 
over  tbe  men  of  tbe  corps.  Afridls,  a  sparse  gray  moustache  with  the 
Mahsuda,  Turla,  Khetaks,  and  men  of  lower  hairs  shaved,  and  thin  tli^t-clos- 
similar  hard-bitten  races  all  bowed  to  ing  lip*  draoted  ttte  religious  fanatical 
the  Influence  of  the  strong  and  upright  spirit,  at  rest  perhaps,  but  preaent  It 
horae-Boldler  from  ttae  Belt  Bange.  To  was  the  face  of  the  earnest,  relentless 
his  IlrltlBh  olOcers  he  was  a  true  com-  Jesuit  priest,  even  of  the  martjr  at  tbe 
mde,  on  the  terms  of  most  affectionate  stake.  At  the  back  of  the  man's  every- 
equallty,  yet  never  forgot  his  position  day  diancter,  and  from  behind  tbe 
as  subordinate  to  the  least  of  the  mas-  blue  eyes,  sitooe  out  the  religious  fet- 
ters at  wbose  hands  Influence  and  vor  which  at  any  time  could  swamp  all 
honor  had  come  to  him.  other  traits. 

It  was  not  altogether  bts  prowess  as  Bis  fatlier  had  ridden  in  the  Derajiit 

a  soldier  or  the  prestige  of  his  position  with   Herbert  Ddwurdee,  and  later  to 

that  gave  him  bis  ascendency,  nor  the  Delhi  with  Cureton's  Horse.    The  army 

two  deep  scare  on  his  forehead  that  of  Hlnduatan.  Hindus  and  Unssulmaus 

told  of   tbe    rough-and-tumble  (diarge  both,  lud  risen  against  their  masters, 

into  tbe  Dnranis  In  tbe  Cbarddi  Valley,  but  there  had  been  no  recognised  cry 

nor  yet  his  skill  with  aword  and  rifle,  of  Jihad,  and  tbe  Mussulmans  of  tli^ 

Allabdad  Ktmn  was  an  upright  man,  Panjab  had  helped  the  masters  to  re- 

who  feared  God  and  His  Prophet,  kept  cover  their  own.    This  was  n  different 

the  law,  and  read  tbe  Quoran  nightly,  case.     At  bis  beck  nine-tenths  of  tbe 

expounding  tbe  same  at  times  In  bis  militia   corps    would   Join   the   enemy, 

village  mosque  and  fn  tbe  musjfd  by  There    stwuld    be    no    actual    mutiny. 

tbe  iMTrack   gate.     Therefore   it  waa  the  men  would  melt  away  to  join  the 

that  all   men   locked  up  to  him  as  a  rightful  side.    At  his  answering  advice 

leader  not  only  In   hts  corps,   but  In  half  the  corps  in  Upper  India  would 

ever}'  garrison  and  every  village  where  do  the  same,  and  many  a  village  send 

be  was  known— and  that  meant  three  its  lads,  ay,  and  Its  old  men  too,  for 

parts  oi  the  Panjab  border.  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  holy   war. 

Never    before    bad    Allabdad    Khan  But  then,  wtiat  about  his  ssbltw.  true 

heard  tbe  drum  ecclesiastic  beaten  In  soldier  comrades   to   him?     AJt  'Well, 

Jihad;  and  now.  for  ten  days  paat  and  perhaps  it  would  tie  enough  If  he  went 

more,  letters  had  t>een  pouring  In  to  himself,  and  was  killed  for  Hie  sake  of 

him  from  half  the  cantonments  In  Up-  his  faith.    But  tben  had  not  God  gfi'pn 

per  India  and  many  a  Salt  Rnuge  vil-  bim  Influence  to  bring  his  co-religlon- 
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IstB  to  tbe  patb  of  duty?  .  But  wbloh 
auty?  Was  ever  man  so  perplexed? 
Heaven  and  hell,  love  and  duty,  old 
association  and  the  lust  of  power  that 
baimte  true  men.  all  pulling  In  differ- 
ent directions  and  dulling  the  tnstl&ct 
of  faith  to  "the  salL"  That  very  day 
n  telegiam  from  a  Muhammadan  cen- 
tre had  reached  blm,  asking  for  early 
reply  to  their  letter;  and  a  well-known 
luoulvi  had  written  much  In  the  words 
of  the  Scripture,  "If  the  salt  has  lost 
Its  savor,  wherewith  shall  the  salt  be 
salted?"  Ay.  and  yet  the  salt  bad  noI 
lost  lis  savor.  Had  not  he  and  the 
cnhlb  upstairs  ridden  together  In  a 
'TodtMritt"  once  already?  Should  be 
be  uatrae  to  his  salt,  he  whom  only 
luHt  year  the  grent  war  lord  had  shaken 
by  the  band  and  called  brother? 

And  so  the  Subabdar-major  paced  up 
and  down  the  small  verandah  of  his 
<iuarter,  as  many  a  man  so  placed  has 
d<Hie  before;  and  above,  the  two  sobibs 
listened  wltb  apprehension  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tired  cadence  on  tbe 
metalled  road,  that  now  rose  clearer 
across  the  foTd— "Tbree  ha'pence  anil 
tuppence,  three  ha'pence  and  tup- 
penc&"  Outside  the  fort  gate  the  two 
pipera  of  the  corps  were  playing  the 
sun  down  behind  the  great  snow-peak 
to  tbe  west,  to  an  air  learned  from  a 
Highland  regiment  at  Peshawnr.  In 
the  barracks  tbe  men  were  all  wonder- 
ing what  Allabdad  Khan  thought  of  this 
dloturblng  cry  of  Jtbad.  With  a  last 
wi  d  skirl  the  "Barren  Rocks"  on  tbe 
pll'es  gave  way  to  Uie  Afghan  dole  and 
mnuU  (drum  and  channter);  and  the 
march  of  the  corps,  tbe  well-known 
lawless  Kabul  love-song  of  "Zafchmi 
dil," '  lilted  over  tbe  fort  to  tbe  upper 
ramparts  and  the  officers'  quarters,  and 
a  weary  horseman  dropped  from  his 
horse  at  tbe  gateway  and  demanded 
tbe  eablb.  Something  bad  happened, 
that  was  evident  to  tbe  men  loitering 
In  the  nqunre;  but  the  newcomer  was 

'  "  TbB  BlBCdlDK  Heart." 


a  Sikh,  and  therefore  sworn  oLemy  of 
all  frontier  Muhammadans,  despite  the 
bond  of  tbe  British,  and  silently  and 
stiffly  followed  the  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  guard  to  tbe  keep,  hand- 
ing a  draggled  note  to  Major  Allard, 
who  commanded.  "Sablb,"  said  be. 
stolid  tbaagh  weary,  "there  has  been 
a  big  Sgbt;  and  many  sahibs  are 
killed." 

"Talk  to  blm,  Cnunter,  while  I  read," 
said  Allatd  to  bis  companion.  And  the 
fiote  rend  as  follows: 

DvH-  Allori, — We  were  attacked 
while  hiilted  at  midday  to-day,  at  a 
Zllll  Khel  village,  by  several  hundred 
tribesmen,  after  the  political  agent  bad 
held  n  firga  '  of  local  chiefs.  Bonnre  snd 
Garstalrs  and  Jones  the  doctor  have 
been  killed,  and  imor  Ellis  is  wounded 
and  left  out.  I  am  too  badly  hit  to 
ride  or  walk.  We  have  lost  one  gun, 
and  Bred  away  nearly  all  our  ammuni- 
tion. A  lot  of  men  have  been  killed. 
About  half  tbe  party  are  here  wltb  me. 
We  have  got  back  about  four  miles, 
and  are  too  done  to  go  any  further,  and 
are  entrenching  this  village.  We  can't 
get  any  farther  without  help  and  am- 
munlUon.  Subahdar  Sher  Singh  com- 
mands, aa  I  can't  Tbe  men  are  be- 
having splendidly.— Tours, 

A,  B.  Comptell. 

Pal  Khel  village,  6  P.M. 

"Bead  that,"  said  Allard  to  Caanter. 
turning  to  the  8lkh.  "How  far  off  is 
the  sahib?" 

"Eleven  miles."  said  the  man.  "At 
Pal  Ehel  village  they  have  water,  but 
very  little  ammunition.  I  rode  Camp- 
bell sahib's  pony." 

Men  who  live  on  the  border  marches 
don't  take  long  to  make  up  their  minds, 
and  the  north-west  frontier  of  India 
Is  as  good  a  e(4iooI  for  tbe  iDugh-and* 
tumble  form  of  soldiering  as  Is  to  be 
found  In  this  empire  of  ours.  Three 
minutes  Bufflced  for  Allard. 

"Csunter.  we  must  start  at  OBce. 
Tofr  two  cmns  will  come,  and  as  many 
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mea  as  I  can  get  together.  Subulidar-  tt?  and  get  through.  Strlkee  me  the 
major."  shoated  he  to  the  yard  below,  whole  of  this  flamhig  frontier  ts  going 
"come  DP  here  at  once,  please."  There  pop.  AJlabdad  Khan  has  heen  a  bit 
waa  a  rup  In  his  voice  that  brought  queer  for  die  last  week,  but  the  pros- 
that  dreaming  old  soldier  to  his  beoi^  pect  of  a  row  has  brightened  him  vp. 
IngB  Rt  once.  We  shall  get  to  Spfnwam  by  three  or 
"Sahib,"  relied  he;  and  came  up  the  four  o'clock  with  luck.  These  nob)e- 
stepa  two  at  a  tlma  men  ronnd  here  will  hardly  be  up  yet, 
"Allabdad  Khan,  there  is  trouble  be-  and  they  know  the  brigade  from  Asnl 
yond  Knndar.  The  ZlIU  Khel  hare  can  be  here  in  a  couple  of  days.  If 
'chappaoed'*  Uajor  Carstairs'  force,  there  Is  a  Jihad  the  fat  will  be  in  the 
and  many  have  been  killed.  1  shall  Are;  but  It's  all  In  the  day's  pay, 
start  In  two  hours'  time  to  bring  in  the  Canuter,  old  bird." 
mnnant,  who  are  with  Campbell  satalb  He  did  not  add,  what  he  knew  full 
at  Pal  KheL  How  many  men  are  now  well,  that  If  there  was  a  Jihad  halt  and 
In  the  post?'  more  of  hte  own  men  would  desert; 
"Five  hundred  and  twenty,  sahib,  that  also  was  Included  in  tHe  pay.  Be- 
and  fifty  troopeis."  aldea,  who  cares  to  speak  of  his  lady's 
"Very  well,  I  will  take  four  hundred  ahame?  And  Allard  held  hie'  corps  in 
rifles  and  for^  sabres.  Subahdar  very  high  esteem,  for  all  Its  fsnlts. 
Sheni  Khan  wlU  command  the  post  In  Major  James  Allard,  who  had  now 
my  absence.  We  take  two  days'  ra-  commanded  the  Knndar  militia  for 
tlons,  one  hundred  rounds  a  man,  and  close  on  five  years,  was  one  of  tbe  verr 
twenty  boxes  of  ammunition.  The  doc-  best  type  of  officers  that  the  old  fron- 
tor  babu  must  come  wiUi  two  panniers,  tier  force,  that  premier  Bcfaotd  of  rough- 
Thlrty-flve  troopers  are  to  go  off  at  and-ready  soldiers,  had  turned  out. 
once  and  occupy  the  Tangdarra  Pass  Tall  and  spare,  with  close-cropped  red- 
till  we  come  up."  Tbe  old  man  re-  dish  hair  and  closely  trimmed  mous- 
peated  hla  orders,  sainted,  and  swung  tachc,  a  gray  eye  and  a  weather-beaten 
down  the  steps,  mullahs  and  JUtads  face,  he  looked  what  he  was,  a 
safely  atowed  away  at  the  back  of  hla  straight-dealing,  resourceful  soldier,  of 
busy  brain  for  the  time  being.  "Now,  perhaps  thlrty-flve  years  of  age.  There 
Gaunter,  come  nnd  get  some  grub."  are  plenty  such  who  serve  in  India 
And  the  two  sat  down  to  a  meal  tiiat  from  father  to  son,  father  to  sou,  doing 
would  be  their  last  for  many  hours.  work  that  money  cannot  buy,  and  each 
Allard  wae  too  old  a  soldier  to  get  Keneratton  poorer  In  thrfr  conntry'B 
on  the  teleerapb  line  till  his  nerves  had  eervlce  than  the  one  before;  but  they 
settled,  though  there  was  an  office  in  uever  fall  the  hour  of  need, 
tbe  room  below  him;  and  the  meal,  and  "Cannter,  old  bird,"  was  a  senior 
Caunter's  verstou  of  the  trouble  as  ob-  tnibaltem  of  Mountain  Artillery,  that 
talned  tnom  the  Sikh,  gave  talm  time  branch  of  the  Boysl  Regiment  whose 
to  view  matters  in  their  proper  pro-  work  begins  where  that  of  the  Field 
portion.  Artillery  ends,  at  the  foot  of  Jagged 
"Campbell  seems  all  right  till  we  get  ridge  and  knife-edge  spur.  His  chief 
there,"  said  be.  "I  won't  pu^  on  to  characteristics  WMe  his  love  for  his 
Pnl  Khel  till  daylight  unless  we  beer  equlpm^it  and  tbe  selected  mules  that 
firing.  We  can  hang  np  at  that  open  carried  It,  and  his  skill  with  a  Oastle 
t«rA  by  Splnwam,  two  miles  tills  side  Counell  rod  In  any  waters,  and  more 
of  It,  and  send  a  conple  of  Afrtdls  to  specially  those  of  tbe  Knndar.  Tbe 
■  AMbdAed.  prospect  of  loosing  off  his  pug  pieces 
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at  the  bad  man  pleased  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  lilB  been  face  wore  an  ex- 
presBton  of  some  content  as,  after  a 
hurried  meal,  he  went  off  to  see  that 
all  waa  ready  In  hia  mud-floored  pin- 

Aliard  followed  him  to  Indite  a  tel- 
egram to  the  nearest  military  com- 
mander, the  Krigadler  at  AsnI.  slx-and- 
thlrtj-  mllea  do»-n  Hie  Kundar.  repeat- 
li«  It  to  the  chief  civil  authority,  un- 
Uer  whom  he.  aa  a  mlliUaman,  actually 
wn«.    It  ran  a«  ToIIowb: 

Caratalrs'  escort  with  Bllla  at  Mu- 
h.mmad  Kot.  In  Zilll  Khel  conu^, 
treacherously  attacked  at  a  H^va  i»top). 
Moat  officers  kUled;  Cnmphell  with  rem- 
nant have  escaped  to  Pai  Khel,  eleven 
miles  from  here  (rtop).  ^  ""^  «?'•«  "^ 
at  once  with  forty  sowara  four  hundred 
rifles  and  two  gum  (.hV).  Anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  in  («»P)- 
The  Ubar  Khel  round  here  seem  quiet; 
Bumtest  movable  column  comhig  here 
atonce.  Addreaaed  G.  O,  C,  Asnl; 
repeated  Commlasloner, 

/ 

"That  will  stir  them  up  without  atart- 
Ing  a  panic,"  quoth  he,  and  buaied  him- 
self with  getting  out  maps  and  prepar- 
ing his  personal  equipment,  finally  go- 
ing to  the  lines  to  see  It  all  was  In 
train  to  turn  out. 

Ttoe  time  he  had  allowed  would 
barely  suffice  for  preparation  and  the 
evening  meal,  and,  aa  He  Snew.  would 
leave  little  opportunity  for  diacuaaing 
the  ne^ve.  Action  of  aome  Kind  waa 
imperative,  and  the  Afridl  companies 
lie  had  already  discovered  to  be  reet- 
leaa.  Fortunately  AJlard  was  a  ahrewd 
observer,  and  a  man  of  sympathy  be- 
sides- The  religious  side  of  Allnhdad 
Khan-B  character  he  had  understood 
and  appreciated,  and  had  also  realized 
that  there  muat  he  aome  trouble  in  the 
old  man's  head.  That  waa  why  he  had 
decided  to  take  him,  rather  than  leave 
him  m  ttie  important  charge  of  the  at- 
tenuated garrlaon  of  Slnjabl.  Aa  for  Al- 
inhdfld  bimaelf,  the  tiln  lips  had  re- 


lapaert  from  their  grip;  and  now  he 
was  much  concerned  with  iaauing  or- 
ders, s(i  that  the  noise  of  the  drum  ec- 
clesiaHtlc  was  drowned  for  Hie  time. 
Attlon  IB  always  a  aound  stimulant. 

On  the  narrow  parade  ground  at  ten 
P.M.  the  militia  companies  were  rap- 
Idly  forming  us  Allard  stepped  out  of 
the  gate,  wlille  the  regular  artlllerj- 
were  ftling  out  of  the  horn-wort.  In  the 
light  of  the  waning  moon.  In  ten 
minutes'  time  AUahdad  Khan  reported 
all  ready,  and.  In  leas  tlian  two  hours 
from  the  arrival  of  the  bad  newa,  four 
hundred  rifles  and  two  mountain  guna 
had  responded  to  the  demand  for  help. 
aa  the  policeman  answers  to  the 
whistle. 

Aa  he  gave  the  order  to  march,  a 
"clear-the-line"  telegram  waa  put  into 
his  hand  from  the  brlBadler-general  at 
Aanl:  "Good  luck;  have  full  confldence 
in  you;  movable  column  will  reach 
Sinjabl  to-monww  night."  It  la  well 
to  receive  hearty  support,  and  as  Al- 
lard showed  Cannter  the  measage  he 
said,  "Good  old  bo^.  General  Brown- 
low;  does  not  atlck  his  toea  in." 

Down  from  the  post  awung  the  party 
along  the  graded  atg^ag  to  the  river 
below,  and  the  thin  mist  rising  In  Hie 
bright  moonlight  silent  but  for  the  Jink 
of  the  mountain  gun  mulea.  with  rifle 
barrels  glinting,  to  disappear  in  the 
dark  shadow  by  the  ford. 

After  croaaing  the  fnrd  the  party  set- 
tied  down  into  n  ateady,  silent  trami>. 
no  advanced  guard,  but  n  half  company 
In  single  flle.  then  n  Iwlf  company  I" 
file,  and  then  the  main  body  all  In  clo-<.' 
tonch,  with  no  chance  of  losing  connpc- 
tlon.  and  no  vulnerable  head.  Thirty 
troopers  had  slipped  on  ahead  ah  hour 
earlier  to  hold  a  narrow  gorge  through 
which  the  column  must  pass,  and  s" 
long  aa  no  bad  news  came  from  them 
there  was  not  much  to  fear.. 

The  little  force  tramped  on  ateadliy 
paat  rlcefleld  and  rocky  atream  be4  an.l 
tribal  tower,  past  the  nUl  Gr»co-Bin-- 
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trlan  post  and  town  that  BasUeua  Me- 
nuudraa  had  failed  to  bold  against  Just 
aucb  tribes  as  tlie  ZliU  Khel  of  otber 
days,  wltb  an  uncbanging  ttaregh  and 
swlBli.  Allabdad  Kban  bad  dropi>ed 
back  belf-way  down  tbe  column,  and. 
awa;  from  Allard'e  Influence  and  wbla- 
pered  conversation,  tbe  echo  of  tbe 
drum  bad  once  more  forced  Its  waj' 
from  tbe  back  to  tbe  front  of  bis  brain. 
As  tbe  troops  bad  been  turning  out,  and 
the  news  of  tbe  trouble  bad  passed 
round,  one  man.  a  EuenfEal,  bad 
sboated  "Din!  Dla!  Fatteb  Hubam- 
mad!"*  and  bad  been  seized  by  tbe 
Ibroat  by  tbe  Subahdar-major,  and  balf 
tbrottled,  bait  cuffed  Into  silence. 
Wbaterer  bis  own  feelbigs  mlgbt  be, 
Altabdad  Kban  would  allow  no  one  to 
lead  blm — and  be  bad  not  made  up  bis 
mind.  But  tbe  diitL'ipIlned  tramp  of 
tbe  men,  Allard'e  quiet  and  confident 
air,  tbe  Jink  and  stamp  of  tbe  highly 
trabied  artillery  bad  all  appealed  to  tbe 
old  BoUler'B  instinct  of  dleclpUne  and 
memory  of  war.  As  be  stepped  out  to 
tbe  swing  of  bis  men  ond  brooded,  be 
made  bigb  resolve  tbat  his  religious 
feelings  should  not  bring  the  corps  he 
bad  helped  to  shape  so  well  to  sbame 
and  disgrace  In  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  masters. 
Be  would  slip  away  himself,  and  die  a 
martyr's  death  for  the  fuitb  If  need  be 
.  .  .  and  yet  what  better  faith  for  a. 
soldlOT  than  to  follow  blind  tbe  cause 
of  a  race  tbat  produced  snch  men  as 
Altard  sahib,  and  Barton  sahib,  his  old 
colonel  In  Cbrletle's  Horse;  or  Lurard 
eahlb  bis  adjutant,  who  bad  ridden  be- 
side blm  In  the  charge  down  the  Char- 
deb  Valley?  And  tben  tbe  drum 
rolled  again,  and  be  thought  of  the 
monlTl's  letter,  "If  the  salt  has  lost 
Its  savor,"  and  of  all  tbe  true  Mosllms 
wtao  bad  asked  his  advice.  Should  be 
lead  the  whole  militia  to  glory  and 
Paradise — "Olory  for  all,  and  Heaven 
for  blm  who  bleeds" — and  advise  all 

•"The  tme  talth,  uid  victory  to  HobBin- 


MusBulman  soldiers  to  do  the  same? 
"There  Is  no  God  but  God,  and  Moham- 
mad Is  His  Prophet."  and  a  young  sa- 
hib in  a  kilted  lament  at  Pesbawur 
had  called  him  a  dog  on  tbe  railway 
platform  only  tbe  other  day!  Had  tbe 
salt  lost  Its  savor? 

"Sul>abdar-maJor  sahib!  obe  Kban 
Jee!  Major  eahlb  ap  ko  bula  te  bain!"  ' 
came  down  the  ranks.  Allard  bad  no- 
ticed that  the  old  man  bad  left  him. 
and  he  particularly  did  not  want  him 
left  alone.  A  man  whose  chief  com- 
panions in  life  were  a  scatter-gun,  a 
spaniel  bitch,  and  a  foul  bubbly  pipe, 
be  bad  wandered  much  alone,  while 
peerlnx  at  mankind  from  under  bis 
deep-set  eyebrows;  and,  as  has  been 
said,  be  bad  some  shrewd  inkling  of 
what  might  be  tbe  trouble  in  his  old 
comrade's  head.  So  he  had  passed  tbe 
word  down  the  column  for  him;  and  tbe 
old  man  scrambled  on  his  horse  and 
Jogged  up  to  tbe  front,  to  t>e  engaged  In 
constant  talk  tbat  distracted  his  atten- 
tion all  nlgbt,  carefully  calculated  to 
tbat  end. 

Six  miles  from  Slnjabl  tbey  came  to 
the  Gat  of  Kalru.  where  two  tnx^ers 
sprang  up  from  the  silent  shadow  of 
overhanging  rock  to  say  tbat  all  was 
well  and  tbe  deflle  secured,  while  three 
wayfarers  had  been  stopped  pending 
tbe  Husur's  orders.  Through  tbe  pass, 
tbe  toTce  halted,  to  close  up  and  rest  a 


It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, and  tbe  waning  moon  stood  high 
overhead;  yet  In  the  clear  crisp  air  tbe 
stars  sbone  bright,  and  Antares  flick- 
ered red  In  Scorpio  In  sympathy  wltb 
the  red  scene  of  yesterday.  Five  miles 
to  Splnwam  still  remained,  and  then  a 
halt  till  dawn  in  tbat  comparatively 
open  space;  for  it  Is  111  approaching  a 
friendly  force  at  night,  especially  when 
that  force  has  had  its  nerves  mdely 
shaken.  It  was  close  on  four  o'clock, 
and  tbe  false  davra  faintly  showing. 


"  Th«  nuioT  la  aalUng  yon." 


,  Cookie 
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wben  AUard  flnalljr  brougbt  his  little 
tfove  to  a  bait  In  the  kaeh  of  Spinwam, 
after  ewtftly  earroDndlng  two  tribal 
loopholed  towers  that  guarded  the 
standing  com.  The  towers  once  oc- 
CDpIed,  the  Inhabitants  eecared  and  pic- 
qaets  posted,  the  force  1a7  down  to 
doze,  as  best  it  conid,  all  save  Allard 
and  the  Bnbahdar-major,  who  paced  up 
and  down  listening  for  any  eotind  of  Qr- 
Ing.  Rifle  shots  echo  far  In  the  small 
boars. 

At  the  Qrst  fair  glimmer  of  dawn, 
Allard  roused  hts  men.  Pal  Khel  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  on,  three-qnarters 
through  open  fields,  closing  In  to  a 
gorge  where  the  stream  had  cut  a  con- 
glomerate range  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  again  out  into  the  open  fcoch  In 
which  stood  Pal  Khel.  The  fanatic 
Qhazl  likes  to  die,  if  die  he  must,  with 
the  rising  sun  in  hts  ejes,  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  remnant  In  that  Tillage 
might  take  place  at  any  moment.  So 
the  whole  force  advanced  at  a  Jog  trot 
and  as  they  emerged  from  the  gorge 
a  shot  rang  out,  followed  by  a  ragged 

"Timed  It  nicely,"  mattered  Allard. 
as  they  Instlncttvely  came  to  a  bait, 
while  the  TUlage  of  Pal  Khel  could  be 
clearly  seen  vomiting  flashes  from 
every  corner,  to  answering  flashes  from 
the  rock  and  scmb  around.  Bnddenly 
from  a  hollow  a  couple  of  hondred 
yards  ofF  the  village,  a  knot  of  some 
flfty  swordsmen  advanced  on  the  vil- 
lage at  a  run.  Not  much  time  for 
thinking.  "Cut  those  Ghazts  ofl:  with 
the  cavalry,  Allahdad;  get  to  the  right 
of  tbem,  while  I  clear  the  nullah  bank!" 

So  Intent  were  the  tribesmen  on  mop- 
ping up  the  remnant  that  had  escaped 
them  yesterday  that  Allard's  arrival 
had  not  been  noticed.  Allard  himself, 
leading  two  companies  at  a  double,  had 
made  for  the  left  nallah  bank  and 
gained  cover.  Oannter,  escorted  by 
two  companies,  had  got  his  guns  on  to 
a  small  kopje  eight  hundred  yards  from 


the  village,  and  promptly  dropped  a 
couple  of  fleecy  shrapnel  among  the 
GhaEts.  who  broke,  to  be  chased  by  Al- 
lahdad Khan,  In  whom  desire  for  action 
now  beat  fiercer  than  the  dmm  of  re- 
ligion, hia  father's  sword  in  his  bond, 
and  his  men  in  open  order  at  bis  beels- 

As  soon  as  Allard  had  seen  the  red 
flash  of  Oaanter's  gnns  he  led  his  men 
from  the  cover  he  had  taken,  at  a  ran. 
against  the  hostile  riflemen  lining  the 
river  t>ank  opposite  the  village.  As 
they  topped  the  rise  that  bid  tbem  from 
view,  he  had  shouted  to  hts  piper, 
"Skirl,  you  devil,  skirl  like  blasesr'  and 
tlie  pipes  and  rariKri  shrieked,  and  the 
drummer  tMuged  the  drum  military, 
and  with  yells  of  deUght  the  miUtla  ad- 
vanced at  the  double  against  the  en- 
emy, who  fled  without  waiting  for  im- 
pact Broken  at  tbe  surprise,  many 
fell  from  the  steady  file  firing  that  en- 
sued, and  as  they  made  tot  the  spurs 
of  the  adjacent  bills  Cannter's  shrap- 
nel spattered  among  them. 

From  Pal  Khel  across  tbe  river  bed 
rose  a  feeble  cbeer,  and  as  It  came 
down  on  the  wind  the  big  snow  peak  of 
Ekbal  caught  glint  of  the  rising  Min  In 
answer,  and  the  dying  Ghazl  bad  his 
wish,  bis  last  moment  spoilt,  however, 
by  tbe  growing  strength  of  tbe  cbeer. 
To  change  from  the  set  teetli  of  tbe 
last  ditch  to  the  Joy  and  sboot  of  vic- 
tory Is  a  revnlsion  that  few  can  ex- 
perience, and  to  those  that  have  there 
is  no  sensation  left  worth  feeling.  To 
tbe  men  of  the  relieving  mllltla  the 
satisfaction  at  being  on  the  winning 
side  had  sUfied  for  tbe  time  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  relievers  and  relieved 
fraternized  heartily. 

It  Is  ill  catching  tribesmen  on  the 
run  In  thebr  own  bills,  and  tbe  remnant 
of  Ohazls  and  the  bulk  of  the  riflemen 
bad  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sabre. 
So  tiie  militia  amused  themselves  wltb 
fancy  firing  at  tbe  disappearing  specks, 
and  tbe  piper  strutted  In  front  of  the 
village  blowing  "Hey,  Johnnie  Cope" 
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for  oil  be  was  wortb.  wltbout  a  tbong:bt 
at  tbe  meaning,  ttaougb  be  tboroagbly 
oadaatood  ttae  bnmor  of  tbe  sltnatton. 
And  all  tbe  while  from  tbe  koj^e  Cann- 
tar'a  Bbrapnel  roared  and  bnmmed  to 
tte  mran  and  gallies  ap  whlcb  tbe  bad 
aea  tried  to  efface  tbemaelTes.  The 
effect  ma;  bave  been  little,  bat  It  added 
tmte  to  the  vlctoty,  whlcb  bad  at  pras- 
ent  coat  bat  aeren  men  woonded,  bo 
Tast  Is  the  dtlCwence  between  attack- 
tng  and  being  attacked,  eepnctall;  eeat 
oC  Suez. 

And  now  Allard  fonnd  time  to  go  to 
tbe  Tillage,  to  find  poor  Campbell  In  bla 
doolT  and  see  tbe  remaaot  And  a 
etardf  remnant  he  found  them  too,  de- 
spite tbelr  heavy  IcwBes,  Sikh  and 
Dogra  and  Afridl.  all  of  the  Third  Pan- 
Jab  Infantry,  and  the  one  saved  gun. 
The  Btory  was  a  pitiful  tale  of  treach- 
ery and  over-confldence,  witheome  con- 
alderable  want  of  proper  precaution  on 
tbe  part  of-  tbe  officer  In  command, 
whose  life  had  paid  In  part  Cor  bla  er- 
ror. It  Is  always  pardonable  to  be 
defeated,  but  never  to  be  surprised. 

Three  miles  op  tbe  valley  from  Pal 
Khel  It  had  happened,  some  eighteen 
honrs  before,  and  though  several  of  the 
wounded  had  been  brought  in  by  tbe 
remnant,  alas!  some  few  must  liave 
remained  out,  and  all  the  dead.  Tbe 
doctor  had  been  tbe  first  killed;  and 
poor  Bourne,  commanding  the  guns, 
bad  been  twice  hit,  and  bis  native  far- 
rlw  had  held  the  ends  of  a  severed 
artery  while  be  fought  his  gunn  with 
case  and  Inverted  stvapnel,  till  the  far- 
rier too  was  badly  hit,  when  Bourne, 
as  loss  of  blood  wore  him  out,  ordered 
bis  guns  back.  ...  A  fine  tale,  my  mas- 
ten,  as  many  will  remember.  One 
gun  had  lain  where  Its  mule  had  fallen, 
bnt  tbe  wheels  and  carriage  had  been 
brought  In.  Then,  after  tbe  flrst  wild 
hurly-burly  and  the  fall  of  most  of  the 
officers,  the  remnant  had  shaken  them- 
■elvee  together  under  a  Dogra  Subah- 
dar  of  tbe  staunch  old  Third  Panjab 


Infantry,  and  had  suddenly  fallen  back, 
bearing  with  them  Campbell  badly 
wounded  and  poor  Jones's  body,  for 
they  had  but  two  doolies.  The;  had 
rallied,  and  fooght  from  bintt  to  spnr 
Cor  over  three  miles,  and  then,  weary 
but  defiant,  had  pulled  up  in  Pal  Khel, 
the  Allaherzal  village,  having  been  left 
alone  tbe  last  halt  mile  In.  A  tee  tale 
again,  as  la  still  remembered  In  the 
Kundar  Valley,  a  tale  of  tbe  Bngllsh 
who  live  to  make  mistakes  and  die  to 
retrieve,  as  they  ever  will,  till  they  do 
it  once  too  often,  "or  the  golden  bowl 
he  biDkm,  or  the  pitdier  broken  at  the 
fountain."  But  If  it  is  a  fine  tale  of 
tbe  En^M).  It  is  a  finer  one  of  those 
they  had  taught  to  follow  ttiem. 

Allard's  plan  soon  crystallliEed.  He 
had  won  a  victory,  and  the  trtbes  ■wttn 
ehak»i  for  tbe  nonce.  Tip  that  valley 
he  would  go,  horse,  foot,  and  artlUuT, 
und  bury  his  dead,  and  bring  In  the 
Engltsb  bodies  and  the  missing  pug  of 
war  that  had  been  lost  with  its  dead 
gun  mule.  Pertiaps,  too,  some 
wounded  straggler  might  be  hiding, 
but  ttiere  would  be  no  wounded  left  ly- 
ing In  tbe  open— the  swordsmen  would 
bave  made  sure  oC  that  The  native 
hospital  assistant  had  tied  up  Camp- 
bell's wounds,  and  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  wounded  would  remnln  at  Pal  Khel 
with  a  company  of  militia  till  Allard 
returned.  Tbe  rest  of  the  remnant, 
who  pined  for  vengeance,  should  comc^ 
with  bim  as  they  bad  petitioned,  and 
off  he  would  go  at  once  now  that  hia 
men  were  rested,  before  tbe  tribal  cour- 
age should  creep  back  to  the  tribal  fin- 
ger-tips. 

And  here  Allahdad  Kban  code  up 
swearing  Inordinately,  a  red  sabre 
hanging  from  bis  wrist  while  be  ban- 
daged a  cut  In  his  right  fore-ann.  Tbe 
fanatical  expression  left  bis  face  when- 
ever be  opened  bis  lips,  and  now  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  soldier 
flushed  with  victory,  that  wine  ot  fin- 
est bouquet.    Habit  and  disclpime  and 
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UadltioD.  camaraderie  and  tbe  lust  of 
red  blood  have  oftea  trampled  on  more 
Insistent  emotlona  than  tbe  still  smsU 
volw. 

Little  time  was  be  given  for  bis  vein 
to  change,  for  It  was  "Up  the  valley, 
Allahdad,  with  your  borsemen;  uumbet 
oue  company  advanced  guard  and  plc- 
qiiets.  Tou've  done  Jolly  well,  old 
soldier;  rattle  'em  again."  And  off 
rude  tbe  old  man,  and  off  swung  the 
companies,  up  the  heights  the  plcquets, 
uiid  over  tbe  flat  the  advatieed  guard 
points. 

,i8  Allahdud  Khan  rode  over  the  flats 
lie  passed  the  corpse  of  one  of  the 
tribesmen,  a  Snider  bullet  tJirouKh  the 
lidck  for  his  pains,  nnd  round  his  bead 
was  a  green  turban,  the  sign  of  tbose 
that  die  for  tbe  faith.  "Glory  for  all, 
and  Heaven  for  those  who  bleed." 
Then  once  again  tbe  daddy-mammy 
roll  of  that  Infernal  drum  came  to  his 
mind— "Heaven  for  those  who  bleed." 
Itnt  only  for  a  moment,  as  from  some- 
wiiTe  on  ttie  helgfats  a  rifle  bullet 
whistled  ahrlll  past  his  ear,  "All  flesh 
Is  graas."  "God  emite  your  soul  to  the 
nethermost  hell."  swore  Uie  affronted 
sirdar,  and  Oi%  dmmmlng  died  away 
from  his  brain. 

The  mounted  men  pushed  np  the  val- 
ley at  a  steady  canter,  fallowed  by 
those  on  foot.  A  mtle  and  a  half  on 
Allahdad  passed  tbe  dead  body  of  a 
Slkb  gunner,  a  short  sword  in  Ills  hand, 
but  stripped  and  lying  on  Ills  back  hor- 
libly  mutilated.    The  sirdar  bit  bis  lip. 

But— a  Bibb  and  an  Afghan Well. 

well,  war  Is  war  and  race  hatred 
knows  no  limits,  and  be  rode  on.  Half 
a  mllo  on,  behind  n  rough  stone  wall 
by  a  field  of  buckwheat,  three  more 
corpses  lay,  the  last  of  a  fight  for  life; 
one  Uussulman  gunner  and  two  Afrldls 
of  tbe  Third  Panjab  Infantry,  stripped 
too,  by  Allah,  and— horror  of  horrors! 
—savagely  mutilated  as  bad  be^i  the 
SIKli.  But  what  is  sance  for  a  SIkb  Is 
not  sauce  for  a  MosUm.     Mosllm  may 


flgbt  with  Mosllm  all  the  world  over, 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tootli  for  a 
tooth,  as  In  the  law  of  Moses;  but  for 
a  true  believer  to  mtaUate  the  rlghteona 
dead!  .  .  .  And  the  scales  fell  away 
once  and  for  all  fn»m  the  eyes  of  Al- 
lahdad Khan  tbe  Salt  Eanger,  and  lie 
knew  that  this  war  could  be  no  Jihad. 
Men  who  could  act  aa  4he  Zllll  Khel 
had  acted  could  be  but  robbeni  and 
murderera  turning  against  law  and 
order;  and  be  bltt^y  tliougbt  of  tbe 
folly  he  had  gone  near  to  committing. 
At  this  moment  half  a  dosen  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  hunted  by  ■ 
flanking  patrol  from  a  lurking-place  up 
on  the  hillside,  and  liad  fled  down  a 
spur  to  cross  the  valley,  descended  Into 
the  open,  to  wblcb  they  stood  cmo- 
mitted.  before  they  saw  the  Subabdai^ 
major  and  bis  partj*.  "Talk  abont 
Jihads,  eh,"  muttered  lie,  "you  misbe- 
gotten sons  of  burnt  fathers";  snd, 
forming  line  Insttnctlvely.  the  leading 
troop  dashed  at  the  confiding  tribes- 
men. They  too  bad  seen  the  mutilated 
corpses,  and  all  thought  of  rellgloOB 
war  had  left  their  minds.  One  old  man 
of  strong  Jewish  features  and  flowing 
heard  threw  away  his  long  shairp  knife 
and  begged  for  quarter,  but  little  he 
got.  "Fie,  fle!  Gra.vbeards  must  dleP' 
and  die  he  did,  as  better  men  than  lie 
the  noon  previous.  Up  and  down  that 
open  Icack  tbe  remaining  five  Patbans 
were  bunted,  squealing  before  tbe 
sabre  point— a  tooth  for  &  tooth  again— 
HOd  tbree  fell  to  the  wounded  sword- 
arm  of  the  Snl>ahdar-nuJor  of  mUlHa, 
wbilom  rissaldar  of  Christie's  Bone. 
.  .  .  And  thus  was  a  hole  kicked  In  the 
head  of  dnmi  ecclesiastic. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  Those  six 
tribesmen  were  tbe  last  enemy  that 
came  within  reach  of  avenging  sword 
or  rifle  that  day.  The  column  soon 
reached  the  scene  of  Uie  main  conflict 
of  yestei'day. 

If  you  had  sem  Dewetsdorp  lieigbtK 
after    the  surrender,    or   the    mimosa 
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■lopm  before  Mageiafonteln  kopjeit  you  brimiUer;    mid    aiiuUier    meSBOce    too 

would  know  wbat  tbe  gnmniMl  looked  Haahed    that     nisbt    the    lengtb    and 

like.    If  not.  wliat  good  V>  describe  It?  breadtli  of  tbi>  Paujab.  to  Tillage  and 

But  It  may  be  remembered  tbat  troofiB  mnllah  and  con»)  of  tbe  line,  "PnHn 

were  not  aUowed  to  see  tbe  veldt  at  Allabdad  Khan,  greeting.    Tbe  Jihad  ta 

Inndlana  after  tbat  diaaflter,  and  tbe  false." 

Held  waa  not  tidied  till  many  monUiB        And  tbus  was  the  war  drum  of  Islam 

Inter.  sllMiced  for  the  time  being;  and  yet  It 

Tbe     poor     hacked     corpses     were  U  to  be  doubted  If  to   this   day   tbe 

hastily  burled,  and  tbe  English  sahibs'  British  goTemment  knows  wby  tbe  ez- 

bodtes  brought  home.    The  trettcberona  pected  trouble  flssled  out,  or  tbe  effect 

Tillages  were  left  In  flames;  and  It  was  on    politics    ttiat    resulted    from    the 

seven  that  night  and  tbe  dew  falling  rougb-hewlng    of    tbe    tribes    oa    the 

before  a  weor;  but  contented  tone  re-  corpses  ol  tbeir  co-rellglonlBtB.     Allard 

tuned  to  Psl  Kbel.  bearing  also  the  alone  had  a  shrewd  Idea,  but  being  a 

Inst  gnu.  wise  man,  k^t  it  to  himself.    Neither 

Allahdad  Khan  rode  through  at  once  his    nor  hbi   comrade's  services    were 

to    8ln]abl,    wlUi    a    teletrmtn    to    the  overlooketl  by  (lovemmemt 

Tiif  corniitii  MantiM.  O.  F,  UaeUunit. 
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These  two  books  between  them  cover  has  chosen  many  fine  itassages  from 

tbe  whole  period  of  our  prose  from  Cax-  autbors  but  Utile  known,  and  most  of 

ton  to  the  present  day.     They  are  both  them   are  remarkable   for   the  merlta 

well  done,  though  no  anthology  can  be  proper  to  prose. 

completely  agreeable  to  the   taste  of  Mrs.  Blnyon's  task  has  been  harder, 
any  one  except  its  compiler.    Ur.  Mase-  since  she  has  bad  to  deal  with  a  mate- 
field,  perhaps,  gives  too  many  passages  rial  not  yet  rifted  by  time.      The  only 
la  swift  and   direct  narrative,  or  at  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  her  Jodg- 
leaat  too  few  of  speculation  and  medlta-  ment  Is  that  she  has  not  been  so  care- 
tloo.      You  can  see  by  bis  choice,  as  ful  as  Mr.  Masefleld  to  choose  passages 
well  as  by  his  own  way  of  writing,  for  their  prosaic  excellence.      But  we 
what  his  preferences  are.      When  be  must  remember  that  English  prow  of 
does  not  care  for  a  writer  be  does  not  the  nineteenth  century  Is  not  usually 
choose  well  from  him.      Thns  from  the  remarkable  for  Its  ptosalc  excellence. 
Decline  and  Fall  be  gives  us  the  ac-  Indeed,  the  very  words  prosaic  excel- 
count  of  the  battle  of  Chalons.      But  lence  have  a  contemptuous  sound  for 
Gibbon's  highest  powers  are  only  re-  our  ears,  as  If  they  referred  to  aome- 
vealed  In  passages  of  artful  and  re-  thing  that  was  good  only  by  reason  of 
strained  eloquence  like  that  In  which  he  Its  defects.      Poetry  la  so  pre-eminent 
liays  a  tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  Julian  in  our  literature,  and  always  has  beeu 
the  Apostate.     Yet,  though  Mr.  Hase-  except  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
field  has  hla  own  bias,  his  taste  Is  sound  even  our  best  writers  of  prose  are  apt 
and  Us  reading  very  conalderable.    He  to  regard  It  as  poetry's  poor  relation 
.    ___.  ..  ™_      ...      ..       .,   =  .    •  J  "tKl  "8  I""*'  admirable  when  It  Is  most 

wlUsalatrodootlonbyJokDitBMlMd.  (He-  '1^^  poetry.    Except  In  the  eighteenth 

tbDan.MJ  century  we  have  not  excelled  tn  prom 

•■»ta«.«tiio,ntar,Pro«."  8.i~>t^«id  ,„je  ^^g  French,  not  because  we  have 
arranged  br  Xri-  Laarvncs  BlnyoQ.     (He- 

han  >a )  been  Inferior  to  them  In  eloquence  or  , 

,ogle 
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orlgloallty  or  aerloattnesa,  but  because  out  It;  bnt  experience  abows  tbat  pioae 
we  tiave  too  seldom  written  prose  ac-  wblcb  1b  too  poetic  wean  almast  u 
cording  to  Its  own  laws.  Tbe  lawa  of  badly  as  poetry  wbtch  is  too  jvoaak:. 
proee  (Uffer  trom  tbe  laws  of  poetry,  Tbe  omameota  whicb  seem  bo  splendid 
hiwinitf  rfqHftn  In'  ***"  "Hffr  gf^  pmw  wbUe  tbey  are  new  look  mere  excreft- 
and  emotion  of  poetry.  Reason  bas  Its  cences  wben  tbey  grow  old;.  Wbeo 
part  In  poetry,  bnt  It  la  sobBidlary.  tbe  proee  of  tbe  sixteenth  and  aeveii- 
Wben  a  poet  argnes,  It  Is  because  be  teeatb  centuries  seems  cblldlsb  and  Ir- 
wlabes  to  express  some  emotion  Indl-  relevant  to  us  It  Is  almost  always  be- 
rectly  by  means  of  argument;  wben  ar-  cause  of  Its  ornaments,  sometimes  po- 
enment  la  the  main  purpose  of  Terse,  It  etlcal,  sometliiies  of  mere  Ingenuity: 
ought  to  be  prose.  So  the  emotions  and  of  our  older  prose  writers  ttaosp 
have  their  part  In  all  beautiful  prose,  are  the  most  read  who,  like  Izaak  Wal- 
bat  It  is  snbsldlary.  A  prose  writer  ton,  were  most  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
may  argue  with  passion,  but  he  should  prose.  It  Is  not  merely  Indolence  or  the 
Indulge  It  only  so  far  as  It  will  glre  love  of  novelty  or  the  want  of  hlstorli' 
force  to  his  argument;  when  he  tella  imagination  that  hinders  ng  from  read- 
a  story  he  may  kindle  with  emotion  ing  tbe  others.  There  is  often  some- 
as  he  tells  It  bnt  still  bla  main  purpose  thing  Irrational  In  the  very  process  of 
should  be  to  tell  the  story,  not  to  ex-  their  thought  which  prevents  us  from 
press  the  emotions  that  are  kindled  by  talcing  It  quite  serlonaly.  Eren  MUtou. 
It.  We  cannot  draw  a  sharp  Hue  be-  who  speaks  like  a  Gkid  in  Terse,  can 
tween  prose  and  poetry,  especially  in  talk  like  a  child  in  prose,  distracting 
narrative.  But  even  In  narrative  true  himself  from  his  main  theme  with  toys 
poetry  la  far  more  emotionsl  than  true  of  Im^ery.  playing  with  words  when 
prose;  and  we  all  feel  that  a  story  told  he  should  be  laboring  with  arguments. 
1  In  verse  wltbont  emotion  ought  to  be  The  alro  of  a  controversialist  should  be 
*  prose,  while  at  tbe  same  time  we  feel  to  convince  bis  readers  even  against 
that  a  story  too  emotionally  told  In  their  will.  He  must  not  asrame  that 
prose  Is  overburdened  witb  ornament  they  are  with  blm  and  that  he  can 
That  which  Is  the  structure  of  poetry  move  tbem,  like  a  poet,  with  mere  ap- 
is only  the  ornament  of  prose,  snd  the  peals  to  emotions  that  are  tbe  same  an 
writer  who  has  a  proee  conscience  will  bis  own.  If  he  does  this,  be  will  only 
never  forget  this  nor  will  be  for  a  sin-  exasperate  those  who  disagree  with 
gle  sentence  allow  bis  structure  to  be  him  at  tbe  start  into  a  strrager  din- 
lost  In  ornament.  agreement  at  the  flulsb;  and  to  an  in- 
Except  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  different  posterity  he  will  seem  a  mere 
prose  conscience  has  been  wanting  or  partisan  absorbed  In  matters  that  have 
uncertain  In  many  of  our  greatest  lost  their  Importance.  Bnt  the  contro- 
wrlters,  nor  bas  it  tieen  encoacaged,  as  verslalist  who  appeals  to  reason  makes 
Id  France,  by  the  public  taete,  wblcb  on  everlasting  appeal.  His  cause  may 
is  impatient  of  unemotional  poetry  but  be  lost  or  forgotten,  but  bis  process 
not  of  Irrational  pnme.  Nowadays  we  will  still  delight  tbe  minds  of  men. 
seem  to  be  less  aware  than  ever  that  How  much  more  eloquent  and  splendid 
prose  has  Us  own  beauties  different  Is  the  prose  of  Ullton  than  the  prose  of 
from  those  of  poetry,  and  that  they  are  Swift;  bnt  Mlltoa  delights  ns  oolj  with 
produced  only  through  obedience  to  Its  those  passages  la  which,  like  the  poet 
laws.  It  may  seem  mere  pedantry  to  he  appeals  to  universal  eUMtlons. 
demand  that  obedience.  If  other  and  Swift  delights  ua  with  the  very  process 
more  exciting  beantles  can  be  got  with-  of  bis  rensoatng;  he  moves  us  because 
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be  conTlnces  na,  with  naked  statement 
and  naked  argnment.  His  peaalon  le 
always  subjected  to  bis  Intellect  bef<»e 
tt  !■  allowed  to  speak,  and  It  slways 
■peaks  In  terms  dictated  bj  hts  Intel- 
lect. 

It  Is  strange  tbat  bo  few  of  onr  great 
modem  pnwe  writers  abould  faave  learnt 
tbe  laws  of  prose  from  Swift  and  tbe 
masten  of  the  eighteentb  century. 
Tbose  laws  were  still  observed  bj  Cob- 
bett,  by  Hailltt  with  all  bis  wUfoIneBa, 
snd  by  Lamb  with  all  his  whims. 
They  were  distantly  disobeyed  by  De 
Qnlncey  and  Roskln,  and  often  by  Gar- 
lyle.  De  Qnlncey  already  Is  snlferlng 
for  bis  disobedience,  and  who  can  tell 
bow  mnch  tbe  other  two,  for  all  their 
genius,  will  suffer?  Hren  now  tbe 
autbonty  of  Rnskln  Is  undermined  by 
his  perversity.  Tbe  eloquent  reasoning 
of  one  half  of  "Unto  tbls  Last"  and 
of  tbe  great  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
Gothic  In  tbe  Stones  of  Venice,  Is  for- 
gotten before  we  have  done  with  tbe 
irrational  eloquence  of  the  rest;  and  if 
we,  who  are  almost  his  contemporaries, 
are  Impatient  of  it,  what  patience  cas 
be  expected  of  a  posterity  troubled 
wltti  different  problems  and  accus- 
tomed to  different  methods  of  address? 
The  poet  appeals  to  emotions  that  are 
constant  In  tbe  mind  of  man.  Even 
when  lie  tells  a  story  about  particular 
people  his  main  purpose  Is  to  appeal  to 
those  emotions:  and  his  process  ellml- 
Dstes  sll  facts  which  do  not  assist  In 
that  appeal.  It  Is  the  habit  of  Kuskin, 
as  of  Hilton  la  his  prose  waits,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  emotions  as  if  he  were  a 
poet  snd  SB  If  such  an  appeal  were  his 
main  purpose.  Mrs.  Biuyon  gives  us 
in  ber  boc*  bis  eloquent  apology  for 
Turner,  In  which,  after  telling  us  thai 
Turner  had  no  one  to  teacb  him  in  bis 
youth,  and  no  one  to  love  bim  In  bis 
old  age,  be  proceeds  thus: — 

Naturally  irritable,  tbongh  kind — nat- 
urally suspicious,  though  generous — the 
gold  gradually   became  dim.   and   tbe 
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most  fine  gold  chsnged,  or  If  not 
changed,  overcast  and  clouded.  The 
deep  heart  was  still  beating,  but  It  wss 
beneath  a  dsrk  and  melancholy  malt, 
between  whose  Joints,  however,  some- 
times the  slightest  arrows  found  en- 
trance and  power  of  giving  pain. 

It  ts  small  matter  that  here  tbe  meta- 
phor of  ttw  gold  Is  so  violently  Intro- 
duced tbat  tt  breaks  tbe  grammattcal 
structure  of  tbe  sentence.  Tbe  mis- 
fortune is  that  It  distracts  us  from 
Rusklu's  msin  purpose.  He  is  wrltlBg 
about  Turner,  not  as  tbe  tiero  of  a  trag- 
edy whose  sorrows  are  to  be  expressed 
as  representative  of  tbe  sorrows  of 
mankind,  but  aa  a  real  man  whose  In- 
dividual peculiarities  require  to  be 
defended  with  particular  arguments. 
Therefore  he  canuot  expect  the  reader 
to  tie  satisfied  with  such  an  appeal  to 
his  emotions  os  might  sntlsfy  htm  at 
tbe  end  of  a  tragedy.  The  reader's 
sympathies  must  Ik  won,  not  taken  tw 
granted:  and  tbey  must  be  won  by 
facts  and  arguments,  uut  by  images  or 
biblical  repetitions. 

The  case  of  Carlyle  differs  from  tbe 
case  of  Ruskln  because  be  was  on  his 
guard  against  diffuse  eloquence  snd 
sppealB  to  sentiment.  But  he,  too. 
was  not  content  to  write  mere  prose, 
although  contemptuous  of  poetry.  With 
ail  his  professed  worship  of  facts  he 
was  Impatient  of  stating  them.  He 
would  not  trust  to  the  true  proee  writ- 
er's art  of  logical  arrangement  or  leave 
the  fftcts,  even  when  they  were  mo«tt 
eloquent,  to  speak  for  themselves.  He 
wss  always  almintf  at  the  concentra- 
tion of  poetry  and  In  the  process  loeinf; 
the  continuity  of  prose.  In  bis  bisto- 
ries,  like  Mr.  Oeorge  Meredith  In  his 
novels,  be  tries  like  a  poet  to  force  his 
narrative  into  lyrical  moments;  and,  not 
being  a  poet,  at  such  moments  he  is 
apt  to  t>ecoiDe  almost  inarticulate. 
Take,  for  instance,  ^is  treatment  of  tbe 
trial  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  a  case 
for  simple  narrative.  If  ever  there  was 
one.      But  Carlyle  will  not  trust  to  the 
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facts  to  more  tbe  emotlone  of  bis  read- 
ers. H«  mnat  express  those  emotlone 
bliDBelf,  as  If  be  were  a  poet  Instead  of 
an  historian  and  a  lyrical  ratber  than 
an  epic  poet.  After  one  abort  para- 
graph, half  Btatement,  half  rhetoric,  he 
proceeds  thus: — 

There  are  few  printed  things  one 
meets  with  of  such  tragic,  almost 
ghastly,  significance  as  those  bald 
pages  of  tbe  Bulletin  du  Tribumal  Rim- 
littUmmmire,  whtcb  bears  title,  Trial  of 
the  IPfdoio  Capet.  Dim,  dim,  as  If  In 
disastrous  eclipse;  like  tbe  pale  king- 
doms of  Dial  Platonic  Jndges,  Plntonlc 
Tlnyllle;  encircled,  nine  times,  with 
Styx  and  Lethe,  with  Flre-Pblegethon 
and  Cocytns  named  of  Lamentation. 

This  passage  lacks  both  the  logic  of 
prose  and  the  beauty  of  poetiy;  and  a 
man  so  great  as  Carlyle  could  not  have 
written  It  If  he  hod  not  bad  a  wrong 
theory  of  prose,  if  be  bad  not  been  dla- 
contented  witb  its  proper  appeal  and 
wished  to  strain  It  beyond  Ita  proper 
functions.  Mrs.  Blnyon  ends  her  book 
with  a  passage  from  a  writer  who  never 
tried  thus  to  strain  bis  pnwe,  wbo  was 
never  discontented  with  Its  proper  ap- 
peal, and  wbo  yet  by  obeying  its  laws 
made  It  the  obedient  instrnment  of  bis 
emotions  no  leas  than  of  his  reason. 
In  that  paaaage,  a  meditation  npoa  Par- 
lullMi-.  Newman's  eloquence  la  kindled 
by  tbe  natural  process  of  his  thought. 
He  begins  with  Qulet  etatemenU  In 
wblcb  he  aeeme  to  be  thinking  rather 
than  speaking;  or,  if  speaking,  talking 
to  himself.  Tbe  sentences  move  slowly 
with  no  emphasis  and  little  rhythm. 
From  tbe  nature  of  tbe  subject  we  ex- 
pect appeals  to  tbe  emotion;  bat  the 
writer,  thoagh  he  quotes  beautiful 
texts,  does  so  for  tbe  sake  of  bis  argu- 
ment rather  than  to  move  us,  and  that 
argument  Is  never  Interrupted  either 
by  his  quotations  or  by  the  few  images 
which  be  Huploys.  But  gradually  and, 
as  It  seems.  Inevitably  biB  mind  Is  up- 
lifted and  quickened  by  Its  pri>gn'^!i: 


and  as  his  tbouglits  work  upon  him,  so 
they  wort  upon  bis  readers,  and  tbey 
are  wrought  Into  sympathy  as  he  rea- 
sons himself  Into  eloquence.  Quota- 
tions will  not  ebow  the  nature  of  that 
eloquence,  for  its  effect  Is  cumulative, 
and  all  the  sentences  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  "other  harmony"  of  prose, 
tbe  bsrmony  of  reason.  That  petalKs 
from  tbe  beginning  to  the  end,  and  so 
controls  tbe  language  that  it  could 
never  be  mistaken  Cor  the  langoage  of 
poetry.  Tbe  rhythm,  the  atnictnre  of 
the  sentences,  mady  of  the  very  wcwds 
are  peculiar  to  prose;  and  yet  bow 
much  more  moving  is  this  prove,  con- 
tent with  Its  own  proper  methods  and 
obedient  to  Its  own  laws,  than  any 
prose'  which  attempts  to  move  us  with 
the  methods  of  poetry.  Newman  had 
tbe  perfect  prose  temper,  and  it  la  ex- 
pressed in  the  perfection  of  hla  method. 
He  does  not  strive  or  cry  or  put  on  any 
airs  of  Inspiration.  He  addresses  hla 
audience  as  If  be  expected  them  to 
make  no  allowances  tor  him,  as  If  he 
were  (me  of  themselves  and  not  a  aeer 
Just  descended  from  Sinai  or  Pamas- 
■ns.  He  Is  more  anxious  to  make  his 
meaning  clear,  and  to  say  exactly  what 
he  means,  than  to  astonish  or  delist. 
Truth  Is  his  flrst  object,  and  even 
bean^  only  s  secondary  consideration. 
Bnt  since  tbe  pursuit  of  tmth  fills  him 
with  a  noble  ardor,  that  ardor  ex- 
presses Itself,  as  it  always  most,  in 
terms  of  beauty  that  delight  as  the 
more  because  they  seem  to  come  un- 
sought. 
,Tliere  are  roany  writMs  who  \abat 
after  truth,  but  few  wbo  when  tbey 
think  they  have  found  It  are  content 
to  present  It  without  ornament  and 
without  crying  up  their  own  achieve- 
ment. Only  the  great  prose  writer 
(toes  this,  the  man  who  can  lose  him- 
self In  bis  prose  as  tbe  great  poet  loses 
himself  In  his  poetry.  We  have  many 
poets  who  lose  themselves  In  their 
poetry,   hot  fewer  prose  writers  who 
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loM  tbemselvm  In  tbelr  prose;  and 
vat  contemporary  prone  wrtten,  tbongb 
tliejr  cannot  be  over-awed  t^  tbe 
poetry  of  tbe  preaent,  do  not  seem 
anzloua  to  learn  tbe  true  art  of 
prose.  Tbe  aim  of  macb  elaborate 
GOntempcvary  prose  Is  not  eo  mucb  to 
be  poetical  a«  to  be  pictorial,  and  It 
tries  to  be  pictorial  particnlariy  In  Itn 
epithets.  Perhaps  It  was  Btevenaou 
wbo  first  made  popnlar  the  onezpected 
epltbel.  wblcb  seems  to  be  there  for 
Its  own  sake  and  calls  away  the  read- 
er's attention  from  the  drift  of  tbe 
whole  sentence  to  its  own  individual 
meaning.  But  In  bis  later  writings  be 
was  sparing  of  It,  and  if  be  conld  have 
known  bow  It  woald  be  abnsed  be 
woald  surely  never  have  used  It  at  all. 
Tbe  purpose  of  the  unexpected  epithet, 
when  It  Is  not  a  mere  trick,  la  usuallj 
pictorial;  and  though  It  cannot  be  laid 
down  that  iwose  should  never  try  to 
make  pictures  for  us,  yet  It  Is  certalu 
nil'  TiiBM. 


that  violently  pictorial  epithets  ace  out 
of  place  la  all  prose  that  Is  not  purely 
descriptive,  while  even  In  descriptive 
prose  tbey  lmpre«fl  details  rather  than 
tbe  general  effect  npon  our  minds.  In 
other  kinds  of  prose  tbey  arrest  that 
movement  of  tbe  reader's  thonght 
which  should  accompany  the  succes- 
sion of  words;  and  when  these  arrests 
are  frequent  the  reader  Is  likely  to 
cease  from  thinking  altogether,  and,  If 
he  reads  on,  to  read  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe 
epithets  and  tbe  violent,  but  discon- 
nected. Impressions  which  they  convey 
to  his  mind.  In  that  case  be  would  be 
better  employed  looking  at  a  cinemato- 
graph. Now  that  there  la  so  much 
basty  writing,  with  all  the  faults  Into 
which  hasty  writers  must  fall,  there  Is 
more  need  than  ever  that  we  should 
understand  tbe  laws  of  prose  and  culti- 
vate a  conscience  that  will  deligbt  In 
obeying  them. 


A  BRITISH  POLICY  FOB  MACEDONIA. 


In  the  last  few  days  quite  a  flatter 
has  been  caused  among  the  diploma- 
tists of  tbe  Frees  by  the  double  an- 
nouncement that  Russia  Is  about  to 
fortify  tbe  Aland  lelands  and  that  Aus- 
tria la  about  to  commence  the  con- 
struction of  bn"  long  projected  line  from 
Novtbasar  into  tbe  heart  of  Mace- 
donia, with  the  concarrence  of  tbe  Sul- 
tan and  under  tbe  authority  ot  bis 
Irade.  The  alarm,  or  Hlmolated  alarm, 
of  the  Rueelan  Press  at  tills  unex- 
pected luove  of  Austria  Is  surpassed, 
if  not  in  appearance,  most  certainly  In 
reality  by  that  of  the  Swedish  Press 
at  this  projected  menace  to  their  coasts. 
As  the  semi-bankrupt  condition  of 
Russia  IB  entirely  due  to  the  money  she 
wastes  on  an  unwieldy  army  and  a 
navy  that  do«s  more  injury  to  her 
credit  than  to  her  eneonles,  we  do  not 
tlilnk  that  the  Swedes  need  be  very 


much  fluttered.  So  far  as  the  Mace- 
donian railway  Is  oonconed,  read- 
ers of  Uie  Eamomtst  are  In  full  poseec- 
ston  of  the  facts;  but  in  view  of  tbe 
excitement  of  tbe  Press  and  the  re- 
proaches that  are  being  burled  abont 
Bnrope  by  tbe  edltmii  of  leadltn; 
Journals,  we  cannot  help  expressing  the 
opinion  that  much  ado  la  being  made 
about  next  to  noUilng.  Some  of  our 
coutemponrlee  have  announced  witb  an 
air  «f  extr«ne  perturbation  and  anxiety 
that  tbe  Buropean  concert  Is  at  an  end. 
that  tbe  MQrssteg  reform  scheme  has 
been  destroyed,  and  that  the  great 
Powers  of  E^irope  have  abandoned  the 
humane  work  of  protecting  the  de- 
feuceless  [wpulatlon  of  Macedonia  from 
Its  official  and  unofllclal  plnnderere  In 
order  to  Indulge  in  an  unseemly  scram- 
ble for  commercial  privileges  and  rail- 
way concessions.     Refreshing  as  these 
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itpiakMis  musL  be  to  the  Rbstract  moral- 
ist uid  to  tbe  pbUantlinvlst  who  dis- 
regards liuMmvenleiit  facts,  we  dtlnk 
tbe  public  need  feel  little  fear  either 
that  the  Macedonian  popolatlm  will  be 
Injured  or  that  Russia  Is  llk^  either 
now  or  In  tbe  near  future  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  expansion  or  aggresBlon.  In 
tbe  first  place,  any  one  who  has  trav- 
elled In  Macedonia  and  studied  tbe  ad- 
mirable reports  of  Air.  Harvey  and  Mr. 
Graves  must  be  aware  that  the  state 
of  Macedonia  is  even  worse  than  It  was 
when  the  so-called  reforms  were  Intro- 
duced. Durlnic  the  whole  of  Itet  year 
tbe  country  was  In  a  state  of  civil  war. 
ravaged  by  mnrderous  bends  of  Serv- 
ians, Greeks,  BalgarlauB,  and  Rou- 
manlaoF.  An  army  estimated  at  some 
60,000  TuAIeb  troops,  Ul-offlcered,  111- 
fed,  and  never  regularly  paid,  has  been 
(|uartered  along  tbe  railway  Hues,  and 
hoa  made  periodical  excursions  some- 
times for  tbe  purikose  of  collecting 
taxes  from  the  wretched  villages,  some- 
times to  attack  the  bands.  Tbe  failure 
of  tbe  MllrzHteg  reform  scheme  Is  due 
to  tbe  fact  that  tt  has  not  altered  tbe 
Tarklab  sj^tem  (if  It  can  be  called  a 
system)  of  Justice  and  police,  and  tbat 
It  has  merely  sought  to  bring  European 
rrltldsm  and  Inflnence  to  bear  upon 
Turkish  ofBceis  and  offlclals.  But 
these  Turklsb  officers  and  officials  are 
Htlll  entirely  responsible,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon,  Constantlmvle.  Thrir 
mtoerable  salaries  are  always  hope- 
lessly In  arrears,  and  tbey  could  hardly 
keep  body  and  soul  togetber  If  they 
did  not  swindle  their  subordinates  and 
plunder  the  subject  population. 

Tbe  one  rent  element  of  bopo  lay  la 
tbe  development  with  Ehiropean  traln- 
Inc  of  a  regularly  paid  ge»darmerte, 
which  might  take  the  place  of  the 
Tnrklsh  troops.  But  tbe  present  ge»- 
•IftrmerU!.  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
Tiirha,  is  not  IndependenE  of  tlie  Porte, 
and  even  were  tt  under  European  con- 
trol. It  would  lie  far  too  small  to  effect 
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pacification  lo  Uaoedmda.  If  this  was 
to  be  the  tJiln  catd  of  the  wedge,  Un 
Powers  should  have  begun  long  aso  by 
undertaking  the  maiusement  of  tke 
police  and  the  control  of  Joatlce  la  tbe 
principal  towns,  commencing  wltli 
Salonika,  Usfcub,  and  Monasttr.  Tbe 
kidnapping  of  Mr.  Abbot  at  Salonika 
and  the  robbing  of  our  Vlce-Consnl  at 
Uakub  in  the  spring  of  last  year  would 
have  afforded  ample  reasons  for  such 
a  course,  had  oar  Foreign  Office  been 
In  earnest  A  short  time  ago  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  appears  to  have  proposed 
to  tbe  PowHfl  tbat  the  Macedonian 
gendarmerie  should  be  made  Independ- 
ent, but  when  this  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  the  concert,  tbe  Justlflcation 
for  the  maintenance  of  ttie  concot  In 
relation  to  Macedonia  mtlrely  disap- 
peared. For  what  la  the  use  of  a  ctm- 
cert  In  Europe,  whose  object  Is  to  re- 
form Turkish  administration,  when  Its 
policy  is  controlled  by  two  or  three 
recalcitrant  members,  who  are  more 
anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the  Sul- 
tan than  to  civilize  his  GovemmentT 
If,  then,  tbe  Sultan's  authorization  of 
the  Austrian  line  from  Novlbasar  has 
destroyed  the  conc«t,  we  may  safely 
assume  tbat  the  concert  was  not  wortli 
preserving,  not  merely  because,  after 
several  years'  work.  It  has  done  noth- 
ing effective,  bat  also  because.  If  Its 
members  were  genuinely  deslroos  of 
the  improvemmt  of  Macedonia,  so  far 
from  being  disturbed  by  tbe  project  of 
a  railway,  tbey  would  heartily  wel- 
come and  encourage  It  For  of  all 
civilising  and  pacifying  agencies  In  bar- 
barous or  disturbed  conntdes.  a  rail- 
way Is  tbe  most  effective;  and  Austria 
has  already  proved  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  her  aptitude  for  tbe  diffi- 
cult ta^  of  Introducing  Justice  and  se- 
curity Into  regions  decimated  by  reli- 
gious and  racial  fends.  The  part  which 
should.  In  our  oplnlMi.  be  played  by 
Brltlsb  and  French  dtptomacy  at  tbls 
Juncture    Is    not    tbat 
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Austria  and  roinnttlng  Jealousies,  but  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Turklel)  officials 
ol  cordially  n-doomlng  and  encourag-  in  Macedonia.  Many  of  them  would 
log  tbe  construction  of  railways  In  do  fairly  good  work  If  they  were  regu- 
.Macedonla  by  any  nation— Buaslan,  larly  paid  and  were  made  remonslble 
Italian,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  or  Oreek,^  to  an  honest  and  impartial  GoTemmeut. 
which  Is  wUllng  and  ready  to  under-  Even  the  Oovemor  himself  might  be 
lake  the  task.  Turklah,  If  his  admlnistiatlTe  and  legls- 
la  saying  this,  we  must  not  be  nn-  latlra  Council  were  European.  Once 
deratood  to  argue  that  it  would  be  ei-  such  a  scheme  were  Introduced  ma«t 
itedleHt  to  abandon  the  v/orb.  of  proBB-  of  the  atrocitleB  that  make  life  Intoln-- 
ing  for  political  and  Qnanclal  rdorms  able  asd  property  Insecure  In  Mace- 
In  Macedonia.  On  tbe  contrarr,  we  donla  wonld  disappear  antomaticaJly. 
feel  certain  that  the  Interests  of  peace  BnigariaQS,  Servians,  Greeka,  end 
in  Sonttt-Baatem  Durope  nrg^itly  de-  Ponmanlans  would  cease  to  proselytise 
mand  that  the  pressare  should  Dot  only  and  terrorize  tbe  viliages.  Agriculture 
be  continued,  but  greatly  increased.  It  wonld  derekv;  commerce  would 
lias  been  urged  before  In  these  columns  spread;  every  country  In  Europe,  more 
tbat  the  almost  dec^erate  c<Hulltlon  of  eapeclally  Austria  and  tbe  Balkan 
tbe  Sultan's  flnaDces  offers  an  admlr-  States,  wonld  beneOt  by  an  ever-in- 
nble  oiqiortnnity  for  coaxing  the  Sultan  creasing  martcet  for  their  goods.  Why 
Into  snbmtssloa.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  should  not  Sir  Bdward  Grey  win  for 
say  that  the  Tni^a  will  dght  rather  Great  Britain  the  credit  of  proposing 
than  leave  Macedonia.  But,  as  a  mat-  u  comprehensive  scheme,  attracdTe  not 
ter  of  fact,  those  who  have  lived  in  only  to  Turkey,  but  to  all  the  powers 
TuAey  are  aware  that  tbe  leading  and  principalities  Interested  In  the 
l^irka  themselves  do  not  brieve  in  tbe  Macedonian  question?  A  scheme,  brief 
possibility  of  much  longer  retaining  but  bold.  Arm  in  outline,  easily  Intelli- 
thelr  bold  over  the  Slav  provinces.  Nor  gible,  based  upon  sound  flnance,  ap- 
wonld  a  comptomlse,  which  would  pre-  pealing  to  the  self-interest  of  all  con- 
serve a  sufficient  semblance  of  tbe  Bui-  cerued,  mlgbt,  we  are  persuaded,  be 
tan's  authority  in  Macedonia,  t>e  at  all  drafted  without  difficulty,  and  if  so,  it 
Impoaslble.  If  the  mslntenance  <rf  or-  ought  to  be  drafted  without  delay.  If 
der  In  Macedonia  were  handed  over  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  wonld  consult  men 
tbe  Powers,  tbe  finances  of  tbe  Turkish  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  Tnrti- 
emplre  could  be  speedily  relieved  of  a  Ish  and  Macedonian  flnance,  we  are 
dead-welgbt  annual  burden  of  upwards  4-onfldent  that  he  could  produce  such  a 
of  half-a -million  oCmoney.wblch  would  Rcbeme.  If  be  could  do  so,  and  bring 
be  a  most  alluring  bribe  to  the  corrupt  it  to  a  surcpssfnl  Issue,  be  would  cocn- 
bnreaucmcy  of  Constantinople.  Th«e  mand  and  d««erve  tbe  gratitude  of  (iie 
would  be  no  immediate  need  to  make  whole  civilized  world. 

Tbe  K 
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M.  PRANCE'S  "JEANNE  D'ARC." 


Anatole  France  at  last  produces  the 
first  volume  of  his  work  on  Jeanne 
d'Arc,*  but  unluckily  the  appendices  to 
which  he  refers  us  sre  reserved  for  the 
second  Tolume,  M.  France  dteplaTS 
great  learning  In  his  subject,  and  has 
an  advantage  which  I  envy  him  In  bis 
knowledge  of  certain  volumes  of  local 
archives.  He  has  also  visited  all  the 
scenes  famous  In  the  career  of  the 
Maid.  He  has  his  bias,  we  all  have: 
hie  is  not  clerical  or  mllUary.  In  his 
preface  of  more  than  eighty  pages,  he 
shows  his  hand.  He  is  anslous  to  dis- 
cover and  discredit  "legend"  every- 
where, to  reduce  Jeanne  to  a  "saint," 
not,  of  course,  inspired  bj  real  salntx 
of  the  old  school,  and  destitute  of  gen- 
ius. "Her  madness  ijalk)  was  wiser 
than  wisdom,  for  It  was  the  madness  of 
the  martyr,  without  which  men  have 
done  nothing  great  or  useful." 

I  do  not  call  Jeanne's  folia  "mad- 
ness," I  call  it  genius.  We  know  thou- 
sands of  martyrs  as  mad  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  melhle  John  Glbb,  but  an 
destitute  of  geaius  as  of  common  sense. 
For  proof  of  her  genius  1  am  content 
to  appeal  to  Jeanne's  replies  to  her 
crowd  of  Judges  at  her  trial,  learned 
men.  theologians,  legists.  She  was 
alone  among  them,  she  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen, a  prisoner,  oft%a  fasting,  always 
disturbed  at  nights  by  the  English  sol- 
diers, probably  dicing,  drinking,  and 
Jesting  in  their  ribald  way  In  her  cell. 
"I  see  many  counsellors,  but  not  one 
for  me,"  Jeanne  might  have  said,  like 
Mary  Stuart  at  Fotherlngay.  For 
months  she  held  ber  ground  against 
them,  she,  a  peasant  girl,  who  "knew 
not  A  from  B."  Her  replies  are  re- 
corded, by  ber  enemies'  clerks,  word 
for  word,  save  where  we  know  that 
there  is  an  Intentional  omission.      On 


these  replies,  absolutely  authentic.  I 
base  my  certainty  tliat  Jeanne  pos- 
sessed genius  commensurate  with  ber 
conrage  and  common-sense.  Conse- 
quently I  am  nnshakeu  when  M.  Prance 
does  his  best  to  detect  legend,  and  to 
weaken  evidence. 

That  Is  bis  duty,  as  the  Adcoctttu 
Diaboli  of  scientific  history,  bat -evm 
his  logic.  I  tblnk.  suffers  from  that  pro- 
fessional bias.  M.  France  says  that 
her  "perpetual  liallucl  nations  often 
made  her  unable  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false."  How  does  be  prove 
that  she  was  "perpetually  halluci- 
nated"? She  knew  what  was  true,  as 
far  as  her  experience  went.  In  ber  re- 
plies, and  confessed  that  her  obvious 
allegory  about  the  angel  with  a  crown 
for  her  king  trfM  an  allegory,  *ke  was 
the  angel,  she  said.  I  admit  one  state- 
ment,—that  the  king  and  several  other 
people  had  "fnlr  visions," — ^to  be  desti- 
tute of  external  evidence,  which 
shows  that  legend  did  little,  otherwise 
scores  of  people  would  have  claimed 
participation  In  her  visions.  HalluclDa- 
tlonn  are  not  infrequently  coatagtons, 
yet  legend  never  asserts  that  they  were. 
In  the  case  of  Jeanne. 

M.  France  severely  criticises  the  va- 
rious chronicles  about  Jeanne  and  the 
Joumai  4e  Biige.  I  admit  that  they 
are  fallible,  and  need  to  be  studied  with 
minute  criticism;  but  tbis  is  true  of  al- 
most all  the  chronicles  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages.  They  all  blunder  about  dates, 
so  do  most  witnesses  In  most  trials  that 
ever  were  held.  If  the  witnesses 
In  the  Trial  of  RebabllltatioQ  never 
erred  by  defect  of  memwy,  as  to 
dates  and  sequence  of  events,  af- 
ter an  Interval  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  they  must  all  have  had 
their  evidence  corrected  by  documents. 
apri»  amp.  The  accuracy  would  make 
their  evidence  worthless.    Moreover  wp 
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all  teew  tbat  their  bias  was  to  nhabtlt- 
Ute  not  only  tbe  Hold,  but  tbe  king 
wbo  used  and  deserted  ber.  Again,  all 
DtetDMlea  of  strBuee  eventa,  after 
twenty  years,  either  exaggerate  or  min- 
imise. H.  France  cannot  know  these 
bets  better  tban  we  know  them  al- 
ready, bnt  be  uses  tbe  late  evidence 
when  It  snltB  him.  He  1b  critical  of 
tbe  evldeDce  of  a  woman  wbo,  as  a 
child  of  nine,  had  shared  tbe  chamber 
of  tbe  Hald.  and,  twenty  years  later, 
wltneased  to  her  "humility,  simplicity, 
and  chastlt;."  Could  a  child  of  nine 
not  retain  a  memory  of  tbe  beliHTlor  of 
BO  famonn  a  companion,  wbo  resided 
much  In  her  father's  house;  or  does 
If.  France  think  that  Jeanne  was  not 
chaste,  simple,  humble,  and  that  tlie 
little  girl  did  "see  barm  In  her  words 
sod  actions"?  Be  Is  merely  display- 
ing his  bias.  Tbe  Maid's  confessor. 
Pssquerel  (whom  I  talie  to  have  exag- 
gerated In  places),  confuses  tbe  order 
of  two  events,  and  this  Is  a  proof  of  his 
Imbecility.  The  suspicious  fact  would 
be  If  all  tbe  chronology  of  all  the  wlt- 
neaaea  were  more  accurate  than  any 
btatory  that  Is  written  In  any  book. 
For  example,  on  bis  page  35.  M. 
France  attributes  certain  statements  to 
Jeanne,  and  (note  4)  refem  to  the 
Froei*.  vol.  1,  pages  72,  7S.  In  these 
pages  Jeanne  not  only  does  not  make 
the  statements  attrlbnted  to  her  by  M. 
France,  bnt  Brmiy  refuses  to  answer 
any  questions  about  tbe  matter!  His 
references  nre  not  Infrecioently  pus- 
sllng. 

H.  Prance  complains  that  the  in- 
'inirers  at  the  second  trial  brought  the 
witnesses  constantly  to  say  that  Jeanne 
was  trt*  ststple— «iHi(t4ini  timplex  rt  iff- 
winuu.  What  else  could  a  peasant 
child  be,  who  had  never  learned  her 
alphabet?  There  is  secondhand  evi- 
dence that  d'Alengon  said  that  the 
Maid  rode  very  well,  managed  the 
lance  well  (In  exercises,  not  In  war), 
itnd  could  "s«t  a  squadron  In  the  field. 


and  ttie  division  of  a  battle  knew." 
mweover  could  lay  guns  welL  Does- 
any  mortal  deny  that  the  Maid  rode 
wtil?  Certainly  not  young  da  Laval, 
in  his  letter  to  bis  mother  on  her  borae- 
manahip.  We  cannot  cross-examine 
d'Alencon,  but,  aa  H.  France  thinks 
that  tbe  leaders  had  next  to  no  strategy 
or  tactics,  an  Intelligent  girl  mi|^t 
seem  to  d'AIen^n  to  have  good  ideas, 
while,  for  gunnery,  a  good  eye  was  all 
that  was  needed.  H.  France's  line  is 
that  the  Judges  in  the  second  trial  want 
to  contrast  Jeanne's  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity (which  are  undeniable)  with  ber 
successes  (which  cannot  be  denied), 
and  to  cry  "Miracle  of  God!"  Genius. 
In  fact  M  marvellons — Shakespeare's 
genius  is  BO  miraculous  that  stupid  peo- 
ple cry  "Baconl" — bnt  the  facts  of 
Jeanne's  Ignorance  and  success  are  nn- 
Impeachable.  Her  own  account  of  ber 
conduct  as  a  leader  la  "1  say.  In  omosf; 
tA«ni,  and  I  go  In."      A  good  regimental 

Several  gentlemen  of  Jeanne's  party. 
Dnuola,  d'Alen;on,  and  her  guides  and 
protectors  from  Vaucouleurs  to  Chlnon, 
say,  and  ttilnk  it  strange,  that  Jenitni', 
though  comely,  did  not  excite  their 
sensual  paBsions.  M.  France  replies 
with  storlen  of  an  Englishman  who 
wished  to  violate  her  (et  pow  cauae). 
and  a  tailor  who  tried  to  Use  her  In 
prison.  And  what  then?  We  are  not 
maintaining  that  Dunols  and  tbe  rest 
were  under  mlracolous  Influence,  but 
under  tbe  natural  influence  of  tbe  inno- 
cence of  a  maiden  entrusted  to  their 
honor,  and  the  boi>e  of  their  Cause.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  they  told  the  truth. 
If  Punoln  explains  that  Jecnne  was  re* 
dMno,  young  Laval,  writing  to  bis 
mother  after  be  made  tbe  acquaintance 
of  Jeanne.  callB  ber  cAom  toute  dlrhiK, 
and  he  is  not  trying  to  prove  the  mlrac- 
olous before  a  Oturt.  Jeanne's  purity 
and  her  enthusiasm,  felt  by  Laval, 
were  ber  guardians  among  men  of  good 
win.  not  In  the  cnse-of  the  Rouea  tailor 
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aod  the  BngUsb  ruffian.    The  notbor  d.  b7  iplrltuallBm,  wta;  do  tbej  exclude 

8onie  of  H.  Prance's  uovelB  mar  be  ex-  the  ftgency  of  sytiitBl      Qulcberat  to 

pected  not  to  undMvtand.  Tbeee  tbingB,  named. In  this  scbool.    Was  Qulcberat  a 

be   aaye,    are   dM   viritit   aiologiguM,  eplrituaUat?      What  be  did.  In  Apetau 

plvtGt  QM  iet  tiMtia  natvrelles.      It  la  Kouveauw,  was  to  select  three  classes 

veiy   natural   that   H.    France  should  of  supernormal  faculty  In  Jeanne,  to 

think  80.  say  that  they  were  as  well  eHlabllsbei] 

"The  Pucelle,  while  she  lived,  was  as  sny  other  facta  In  her  career,  and  to 
only  known  mythically"  (par  des  foMea).  add  that  he  conld  not  explain  them. 
As  It  tbe  mtiltltnde&  of  people  who  met  Such  Instances,  mainly  of  clairvoyance 
her  dally.  In  the  closest  possible  asso-  and  premonition,  are  extremely  rare  In 
clutlou.  knew  her  only  par  del  fabUa!  what  Is  told  atmut  Jeanne;  BO  Itttle  has 
"She  was  a  saint  with  sll  the  attrl-  myth  to  make  In  her  history.  Thn 
butes  of  salntsblp  In  tbe  Middle  Ages."  evidence  satisfied  the  mettculonsly  care- 
Does  H.  PTADce  know  a  medlieval  fnl  palffiographer  and  historian,  Qnl<A- 
saint  with  never  a  miracle  to  bla  or  erat,  the  first  edlt«  of  her  Proof's. 
ber  record!  In  Jeanne  be  may  find  (Five  volumes.  1841-1819.) 
one,  for  the  rest  I  know  not  where  to  Next,  the  Bngtisb  at  Orleans  were 
l(iok,  except  to  St.  Margaret  of  Scot-  tn  no  force  and  could  not  exclude  eon- 
land.  Asked  to  "give  a  sign"  before  Toys.  I  admit  that  they  were  success- 
she  was  allowed  to  march  on  Orleans,  tut  purely  through  prestige;  Dunols 
she  said:  "Let  me  go,  and  see  what  ssys  that  a  French  boSt  would  fly  from 
happens.  The  men  will  fight,  and  God  a  handful  of  Bogllah.  Perhaps,  all 
uill  do  the  rest"  She  disclaimed  mlr-  told,  they  had  not  five  thousand  men  at 
ncle-workiiiK.  But  Iwik,  wIHi  M.  Orleans  In  May  14^.  But  tbey  cut 
France,  at  St.  Tberesa,  at  8t  Colette,  np  the  Scots  and  Prencb  terribly  at 
miracles  are  thick  as  blackberries  In  Bouvray.  Tbe  souls  of  the  French 
their  records.  Nobody  pretends  to  were  in  their  boots,  and  what  Jeanne 
have  se«i  Jeanne  floating  In  air,  "lev-  did  was  to  give  them  courage  and  con- 
Itated,"  like  St.  Theresa  and  St  Colette,  fldence.  fflie  was  not  "always  In  pray- 
who  constantly  exhibited  this  "mlra-  era  and  ecstasies."  She  was  always 
cle";  nobody  says  that  she  healed  any  at  tbe  front.  She  retired  and  prayed 
sufferer.  The  truth  Is  thst,  as  com-  In  a  vineyard  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
pared  with  the  saints,  legend  scarcely  hour  after  her  severe  wound  st  tbe  at- 
toucfaed  the  Maid.  Read  tbe  Holland-  tack  on  Lea  Tourelles;  she  returned, 
\vt^.  and  you  will  see  how  legend  has  she  bore  ber  flag  to  the  moat,  ahe  In- 
taken  hold  of  them.  M.  France  has  dnced  Dnnols  (be  says)  to  order  a  final 
consulted  Dr.  Dumas,  whose  diagnosis  cbarsc,  and  she  swept  the  En^Ish 
of  Jeanne  will  appear  In  the  next  vol-  Hway.  Had  she  been  always  apart  la 
ume.  prayer  or  moaning  In  a  trance,  Glas- 

M.  France  says,  strangely,  tbat  In  dale  would  bave  btid  the  Tonrtilw. 

(lur    time    "free-thinkers,    usually    af-  M.  France  says  that  her  King  could 

fected  by  spiritualism,  refuse  to  recog-  not  have  ransomed  Jeanne.       "At  no 

nlze  In  Jeanne  not  only  thp  automatism  price  would  she  have  been  given  back" 

which    determines    the    actions    of    a  — not  by  tbe  English.      But  who  held 

KOtwXe  like  her,  not  only  tbe  influences  Jeanne  after  ber  capture,  and  held  ber 

of  constant  balluclnntlou.  bnt  even  tbe  long,  before  be  sold  her  to  the  Bng- 

HUggestlons    of    the    religions    spirit."  Ilsh7       It  was  Jean  de  LazMnboarg. 

They  make  her  do  everytblntr  par  m-  Was   be  Inaccessible  to  a   reral   ran- 

lhoii«ia»<«'  rnfMnnr.     It  tbey  are  touched  som  for  Jennne.  and  did  her  King  offer 
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oati     Tbere  Is  no  bSnt  of  Bucb  an  at-     spirit  be  Is  of.     To  criticise  bis  botfc, 
tempt     Jeaime  wss  basely  deserted.        wben  complete,  will  demand  toom  and 
.  I  bare  only  space  enoogb  to  sbow  tbe     verge  enouKb. 
Hoe  taken  by  M.  Prance— to  sbow  wbat  .Andrcio  Lang. 

ne  oqikok. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH.* 

Most  people  desire  to  live  long,  and  markable  book  in  many  ways.    It  and 

bence  Prof.  MetcbnlkofTB  book  is  sure  the  "Nature  of  Man,"  of  whlcb  it  Is 

to  bare  many  readers.    He  notonlydls-  an  ext^tston,  treat  of  a  subject  abont 

cnases  the  means  by  wblcb  life  may  be  wblcb   little  bas  been    written.     Tbe 

prolonged,  but  be  also   examinee  ttie  whole  range  of  literature  Is  ranaackad 

question  wbetber  It  la  desirable  to  pro-  by  tbe  author,  and  the  facts  and  opls- 

long  tt.    About  tbiB  he  has  no  doubt;  Ions  collected  are   dlscnesed   witb  an 

he  Is  a  oonflnned  optimist,  and  points  originality,    a     width    of    view,    And 

triumphantly  to   celebrated  men   who  knowledge  that  giTe  the  book  an  espe- 

bave  begnn  life  as  pesetmlsts  and  have  clal  fascination  and  constantly  arrest 

ended  It  as  optimists.     The  chief  of  the  attention. 

these  is  Goethe.     Several  chaptera  are  Prof.  Met(4inlkoff  Is  of  opinlcm  tbat 

devoted  to  the  coosldraatlon  of  Paust,  wben  old  age  approaches,  the  phago- 

tbe  sorrows  of  Werther,  and  Goethe's  cytee,  wblcb  have  bitberto  t>een  man's 

life.     But  this  part  of  the  book  and  frl^idB,     become     bla     enemies,     and 

tbat    which    treats    of    morality    wUl  hasten  death  by  devonrlng  the  easeutlal 

prolNibly  appeal  to  fewer  readers  than  cells  trf  tbe  vital  organs  of  tbe  body, 

tbe  earlier  part,   for  tbe  subjects  are  ef^teclally  tbose  of  tbe  nervous  systsin. 

ao  vast  and  so  difficult  that  It  Is  not  These  cells  are  rendered  partlcnlaily 

easy  to  deal  with  tbem  In  tbe  short  vnlnerable  to  phagocytes  by  the  action 

space  given  to  them  by  the  author.  of  poisons  manufactured  by  tbe  bac- 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  observe  that  Prof,  terla  of  tlie  laree  Intestine,  and  Prof. 

Hetebnlkoff    carries    his    optimism    to  Metchnlkott  BUggcsts  that  this  might  tn 

the  point  of  thinking  ^at  living  bas  a  large  extent  Iw  prevented  by  taking 

become  easier  from  a  momi  point  of  skimmed  milk  which  bas  berai  bolted 

view  owing  to  the  advances  of  science,  and  rapidly  cooled,  and  on  whlcb  pure 

For  example,  as  science  eets  rid  of  or  cnltures  of  the  Bulgarian  bacilliw  bave 

Improves  tbe  treatment  of  plague  and  been  sown.    This  prodtMes  a  pleasant, 

diphtheria,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  aour,  curdled  milk  containing  abont  10 

need  of  the  high  moral  courage  of  tbose  grams  of  lactic  add  per  litre,  tbe  lactic 

who  went  freely  among  suSeren  from  acid     of     wblcb     prevents     btteattnal 

these  scourges  In  order  tbat  tbey  mtgbt  putrefaction. 

alleviate  Uiem.    Life  Is  already  so  dlffl-  The  author  Is  dependent  mainly  upon 

cult  that  this  Is  n  point  of  view  we  two    kinds   of  evidence,    experimental 

commend  to  the  consideration  of  those  and  numerical,  and  tberafore  bla  dtffl- 

who    oppoei>    ficlentlflc    workers,    and  cultlee  are  dilefly  two.     Many  expert- 

hinder  tbem  by  vexattous  restrictions.  menta  which  might  bear  upon  tbe  pro- 

"Thc  Prolongation  of  Life"  Is  a  re-  longatktn  of  life  must  necessarily  t>e 
observed  for  many  yean.     For  exam- 

•  '■The  ProioDfkUon  of  uto."     By  BUc  pie,  be  devotee  much  qwce  to  tbe  ose- 

Matobnlkoff.   The  Bnaltab  trmsalmtlon  adltad  i„„_„  „.  t\,„  i_._  i„*„„n.^^.  .„  #„„ 

by  P.  Cblmer.  llItoSilL    Pp.  .x+ttt    (Loa-  I**""*"  «'  ^^  !«'«•  il"**"!™:  •«   '"r 

«on:  W.  Relnemum,  ItOT.l    Price,  lU.M.  aet.  "B  his  facts  go  th^e  Is  nothing  to  t>e 
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Bald  asalnst  tIi«D— Indeed,  from  them 
uul  otbon  we  are  probably  JtutlQed  Id 
ttalnkins  poorly  of  the  large  [ntestliio— 
bnt  before  we  can  certainly  know 
much  about  tbkt  nnmbeis  of  biiman  be- 
ings who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
large  intestine  will  have  to  be  observed 
for  many  yean. 

Aa  the  qaestlon  is  the  prolongation 
of  life,  the  nnmerlcal  evidence  as  to 
how  long  certain  animals  and  plants 
live  la  of  the  greatest  Inportance,  but 
the  antlior  has  to  depend  largely  upon 
heaoBoy.  Very  few  of  his  statements 
are  evldrace  In  the  technical  aenae  of 
the  word.  We  are  more  likely  to 
be  correct  In  onr  knowledge  of  very 
old  human  beings  Qian  very  old 
animals,  but  eves  with  regard  to 
human  betnga  the  evidence  of  extreme 
old    age— aay    over    100    years— often 


breaks  down  wiien  caretuUy  exantBed. 
Those  In  doubt  on  this  point  sboald 
read  T.  E.  Yonng  "On  GentnaitaM." 
Sometimes  the  age  is  accepted  became 
It  is  on  the  tombetone,  bnt,  as  Johmom 
says,  "In  lapidary  bwcrlptlons  a  mux 
Is  not  upon  oatb."  Prof.  Hetclinlkoff  Is, 
Inclined  to  acc^t  the  cttmmonly  stated 
age  of  Parr,  but  there  Is  no  real  evi- 
dence as  to  hlB  age  at  deatlt.  StUL 
when  we  remember  tbe  extreme  dUB- 
culty  of  gettlngsaltablefactatosnpport 
his  views  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
autbor  has  shown  marvelkins  skiU  In 
the  presentation  of  his  case.  No  one 
can  put  down  the  book  witbont  feeling 
that  It  makes  ua  think,  will  wdl  repay 
careful  critical  reading,  and  induces 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Cbalmo^  Mitchell  for 
blB  translation  and  excellent  tntrtt- 
dncUon. 
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All  anarcbitit  druws  a  revolver  on  a 
king  '>r  president  an  titular  representa- 
tive of  law  and  order.  A  revolutionist 
throws  a  bomb  under  the  Tsar's  car- 
nage. The  Tsar's  agents  shut  up  a 
young  woman  In  a  cell  and  torture  ber 
till  they  obtain  confessions,  true  or 
false.  Both  sides  appeal  to  moral  prin- 
ciples. Ou  the  one  side,  liberty.  Justice, 
even  human  brotberbood— with  a 
liivtlief  or  two  eliminated— are  to  t>e 
ushered  in  by  n  nece«tarj-  act  of  pre- 
liminary violence.  On  the  other,  order, 
authority  and  religion  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  hanging  students.  Dogging 
peasants,  or  torturing  a  schoolgirl. 
1'be  w<H«t  things  nf  nil  ure  done  In  the 
name  of  good  causen.  The  world  is 
shocked  by  the  Terrorlut  while  It  takes 
Abdul  Hamid,  Leopold,  and  the  Taar 
iu  a  dlfTerent  spirit.  It  regards  those 
In  authority  as  licensed  to  kill.  The 
very  fact  that  their  bloodshed  is  on 
tlie  wbolesnlp  wnlp  wcms  to  paralyse 


the  1  magi  nut  Ion.  One  realizes  tlie  hor- 
ror of  an  Individual  murder.  It  has 
all  the  elemmts  of  a  drama.  Tbe  pex- 
sonal  touches  are  well  worked  up  liy 
skilled  reporters.  When  we  learn  tbat 
3,000  Armenians  have  perished  in  a 
massacre  It  Is  a  piece  of  statistical  In- 
formoHon-a  part  of  the  necessary  ma- 
<'hlnery  of  the  Turkish  Empire— some- 
thing tbat  conscientious  cleAs  compile 
In  BIne-l)ooks  and  put  away  in  pigeon 
holes.  Try  to  realize  tbe  guilt  and 
udaery  tbat  the  Bgnres  cover,  and  tbe 
imagination  falls  back  bafBed.  There 
Is  no  murderer  to  concentrate  wrath 
tipoD.  The  agents  do  not  count,  and 
far  away  Is  Abdul  Hamld  exchangtng 
courtly  compliments  with  ambassadon, 
without  the  faintest  reek  of  the  slaagb- 
ter-bouse  about  him.  On  tbe  whole  we 
acquiesce  with  a  sigh,  Just  holding  up 
H  flngev  to  Abdul  and  saying  "If  yon 
do  this  again  we  shall  have  to  renm- 
Rldcr  niir  position.     Meanwhile,  wbftt 
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Hbovit  markets  and  railway  concea- 
■loiHl"  If  an  escaped  Arraenlan  ahoold 
aub  Abdnl,  what  vtsla  of  iDdlgtutUoB 
are  raadr  to  be  poured  onti 

Am  a  prtilmlnary  to  a  dlacoadon  <^ 
tbe  etbica  of  vlaleiice  we  dioahl  like 
to  see  tbe  sca)ea  beld  eveoly  between 
tbe  Reyptotloii  and  the  party  of  OrAtx. 
Taktaig  blatory  tbrougb,  it  may  aafeljr 
be  Bald  Out  wbere  Ubertf  bas  slain 
Its  tbonsands,  Order  has  slain  Its  tens 
of  tbouaands.  It  has  worthed  In  tbe 
grosB  and  In  detail.  Id  Bartholomew 
DoasBacres,  tbrougb  Its  Balthazar  Qtit- 
nrds,  in  tta  Congolese  slangh^v,  Ai^ 
meokan  bntcberlea,  restorations  of  or- 
der In  Baltic  provinces,  and— let  ns  not 
be  PbaDealcal— In  Its  Denshawal  haag- 
Ing^  "Hiere  Is  jnst  this  to  be  said  In 
favw  of  tbe  violence  of  Order,  how- 
ever, as  acalnst  the  violence  of  Ubertr, 
that  It  does  not  necessarily  BtnltUr  It- 
Hetf  except  when  It  Is  associated  with 
rdlgton.  Order,  tt  must  reluctantly  be 
admitted,  can  be  established  by  an  un- 
sparing use  of  cruelty.  Coercion  does 
not  alwaj'B  Kond  men  to  rebellion.  It 
may  tahc  the  manhood  out  of  them,  and 
for  this  tbe  tyrant  may  care  little 
enoogh.  It  Is  otherwise  with  tbe  vio- 
lence of  religion  and  of  liberty.  The 
ilPTOtcee  of  the  gnltlotine  held  that  tbe 
end  Jnetifled  the  means,  and  tbat  the 
tree  of  liberty  could  only  grow  If  wa- 
tt-red witb  the  blood  of  aristocrats. 
I'hey  landed  themselves  tn  the  bands 
i>t  the  yonng  artillery  officer  from  Tou- 
lon, and  tkey  stamped  on  the  minds 
of  balf  Eiun^c  an  association  betwe«i 
liberty  and  bloodsbed  wblcb  a  century 
has  not  expunged.  Hie  humanitarian 
boa  a  noble  «id  la  view,  but  be  de- 
Mtroys  It  In  the  mesne  he  uses  to 
achieve  It.  The  despot  has  an  ignoUe 
end,  and  his  meano  are  In  keeping 
tbervwitb. 

Bnt  what,  it  may  be  aaked.  Is  tbe 
buiiinnltarlan  to  do?  Is  be  to  content 
h1ni)teir  with  n  nllcnt  protest?  In  a 
land  of  fref*  speech  be  may  make  hlm- 
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self  beard,  but  even  there  do  people 
listen  to  words  unmforced  by  deeds? 
and  suppose  there  Is  no  free  speech, 
no  law  to  appeal  to,  no  fatr  trial?  Is 
rebellion  never  Justified?  and  If  rebel- 
lion on  the  large  scale,  why  not  tbe 
ex:ecntIon  of  a  criminal?  Was  not  tbe 
killing  of  Plebve  aubetantially  .an  exe- 
cution, tacitly  If  not  avowedly  Justified 
by  tbe  <^lnlon  of  Russia  and  of  tbe 
whole  cIvUized  world?  It  is  difficult 
to  deny  Ibat  there  are,  or  may  be,  cases 
in  which  violence  bss  the  Immediate 
Justification  of  success.  But  In  tbe 
flrat  plnce  the  distinction  drawn  In  Hia 
popular  mind  between  concerted  rebel- 
lion and  Individual  assaeslnation  has  Its 
Kround  In  reason.  Tbe  rebel  leadff' 
must  appeal  to  the  people.  Re  is  not 
accuser,  Jnd^e.  and  executtoner  ell  tn 
cue.  Assassination  Is  a  game  wblcH 
(wo  can  play  at,  and  not  two  only,  but 
as  man}-  as  there  are  who  choose  to 
risk  their  lives.  Tbe  death  of  Pl^ve. 
just  In  itself  aa  ever  a  death  aentence 
n-as,  leads  by  tbe  rapidly  moving  logic 
of  facts  tn  the  formation  of  the  Black 
Hnndredti.  Violence  provokes  violence, 
iind  Inclines  tbe  Middle  Party,  who  al- 
wnjK  hold  tbe  scales,  to  the  xlde  of 
Order.  The  Bnddhlft  niiixlm  is  true 
t.r  history  :- 

For  nevCT  In  this  world  iloes  hnlred 

cease  by  hatred; 
Hatred  ceases  by  love:  tblH  la  always 

Its  nature. 

ThiH.  Mu.v!i  the  practical  man,  Is  all  v^y 
wi-Il  for  a  copybook  heading.  It  would 
make  tbe  text  of  an  eloquent  dlscoune 
In  a  faabionable  pulpit.  But  loolc  at 
the  hard  facta.  The  world  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  Well,  let  na  look  at  the 
buni  facta,  remembering  only  that  our 
iincAtion  is  not  what  caune  will  (rain 
the  outward  vlctorj-,  but  what  forces 
will  move  the  world  in  tbe  dlrectl<» 
of  certain  definite  idealK,  in  the  name 
»r  which  violence  Is  Justified,  ideals  of 
freedom  niid  soclnl  Justice.     From  Hkis 
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jwlot  of  view  It  may  falrl)'  be  asked  Itn  more  entlfrbteoed  uieubeTs  over  Into 
whether  any  body  of  men  bas  made  an  tbe  camp  of  the  attack,  ojod  panilyBsd 
deep  an  Impreeeton  on  th«  modem  and  dl«b«uted  tiie  Teaolatloo  of  all  but 
world  in  proportion  to  Its  numbera  ae  a  Tery  few  of  those  who  Temalaed. 
tbe  Society  of  Friends.  Whether  we  The  partisans  of  vtolence  are  apt  to 
look  at  the  reform  of  tbo  crlmioal  law,  confuse  two  very  different  things.  Men 
at  the  cause  of  peace,  the  abolition  of  are  not  Impressed  by  words.  They  are 
slavery,  or  in  our  own  tJnte  the  removal  taflueoced  when  they  see  evidence  of 
of  luduslrlal  oppression,  we  find  Quak-  strong  and  genuine  feeling.  Oattweaks 
era  takings  leading  part  and  tmpreflslng  that  give  proof  of  such  feeling  prat 
the  world  by  self-restraint,  by  calm  as-  up  in  great  masses  owe  ame-teDOks  of 
sertlon  of  principle,  and  by  qoiet  pw-  their  psyclMloglcal  effect  to  this  cause, 
eistence  in  maintaining  it.  Violence  Is  But  it  does  not  follow  that  fear  is  tbe 
pnszled  la  dealine;  with  such  men.  motive  to  wblch  they  appeal,  nor  mere- 
Non-resistance  wben  manifestly  the  re-  fore  ttiat  an  act  of  horror  [s  the  only 
suit  not  of  cowardice  bat  setf-cimtrol  method  of  impresHlng  the  dull  minds 
is  Qie  most  baffling  of  all  weapons,  and  of  the  comfortable.  "Hie  woman  con- 
the  DHMt  persuasive  of  all  arguments,  tiuers  the  men,"  said  Lao  Tsse,  "by 
The  ancient  Stole,  confronted  t^  an  Ir-  continual  quietness."  Tile  woman  of 
resistible  despotism,  took  in  essentlalB  the  present  day  adopts  a  dlfferMit 
the  same  line.  "You  can  take  from  mettiod.  She  maintains  that  hw  Qiiiet- 
me,"  he  said  "everything  but  my  will,"  ness  bad  been  inlautMletBtood,  and  It  Is 
and  Stolcisni  had  not  to  wait  long  be-  true  ttiat  If  ^e  wants  her  rights  she 
fore  It  found  itself  upon  the  lliroiie,  most  make  men  uoderstand  that  she 
and  its  maxims  permeating  the  Boman  feels  and  feels  Intensely.  But  irlien 
Jurisprudence.  B«vohitloDlstB  are  too  In  order  to  do  this  She  appeals  to  phys- 
apt  to  forget  that  kings,  nobles,  and  ical  force,  she  resorts  to  the  principle 
bureaucrats  themselves  are  human,  on  whfadi  man  Jostlfles  the  reservatton 
and  have  minds  finally  accessible  to  of  political  power  for  the  stronger  sex. 
Ideas.  They  forget  that  a  challenge  Acceptli^  her  logic  he  will  destroy  her 
provokes  them  and  makes  them  fear  conclusion.  It  Is  the  same  with  the 
to  concede  to  reason  what  they  mi^t  weaker  nation  and  the  oppreaeed  clasn. 
be  suspected  of  yielding  to  terror.  In  By  petslst^ice  they  convince  the  skep- 
the  tangle  of  motives  which  have  pro-  tical  of  the  reality  of  tbeir  grievances, 
duced  democratic  reform  In  Sun^e,  By  violence  they  enable  the  sttonger 
who  shall  say  what  emotions  have  pre-  to  assert  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
dominated?  There  has  always  been  order.  Force  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
enou^  show  of  force  to  give  the  cynic  minority  is  a  double-e«^ed  weapon,  and 
pretext  for  maintaining  tiiat  each  con-  nine  tlm(>s  out  of  ten  It  cnts  tlie  hands 
cession  has  been  due  to  fear.  Yet  by  wblch  It  Is  wielded.  It  may  snc- 
when  we  look  at  the  ease  with  whhdi  ceed.  but  at  best  It  breeds  mtochlef  on 
armed  rising  are  almost  invariably  the  way.  The  passive  method  Is  In- 
suppressed  by  organized  power,  we  finitely  more  difficult  for  man,  and  its 
may  Infer  with  safety  that  no  govern-  triumph  is  necessarily  doubtful.  But 
lug  class  has  abdicated  Its  power  until  the  good  that  It  docs  Is  not  dependent 
it  was  honeycombed  by  a  moral  doubt  on  success,  it  Is  Inherent  In  the  nature 
of  Ita  anthority— n  doubt  which  fiwept  of  the  tblne.  pure  and  unmixed. 

Tbe  KitkB. 
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Jotm  HiVelyn's  Diary,  wlilcb  reinalue 
one  of  the  most  Tivld  portrayals  of  aev- 
enteentb-ceatmy-Englsnd,  foriUB  two 
volamea  tn  Bveryman's  Library.  Mr. 
G.  W.  B.  RuaseU  iurBlshea  au  latroduc- 
tion  of  modest  len^b.  He  deacribee 
Evelyn  as  a  "devont  aod  hlgh-aouled 
CaTAller"  and  ao,  by  contrast  with  tbe 
profligacy  of  his  period,  he  nndoubtedly 
-was.  Tbe  suKgestloii  tbat  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  touches  In  Mr. 
Shortbauw'B  "John  Inglcttant"  were 
drawn  from  this  Dlurj-  Is  Interesting. 
B.  P.  Dotton  &  Ck). 

"Londoa  Parks  and  Gardens"  by  the 
Hon.  MiB.  Brelyu  Cecil,  la  adorned 
wlHi  tw«nty-llTe  beantiful  colored 
plates  by  Ijady  Victoria  Manners.  The 
text  is  a  descriptloQ  of  the  parlu  and 
Hardens  wltbln  tbe  county  of  London, 
Incladins  commons,  eqnaree,  burial 
h'ronnds,  Inns  of  court,  and  some  his- 
torical and  private  gardens.  Nearly  all 
of  these  bave  been  before  described  in 
ikrlnt,  bat  tfaetr  stories  bave  not  been 
brougbt  toietfaer  as  In  this  book,  and 
thetr  writer  has  not  been  Mrs.  Cecil, 
who  is  a  Citizen  and  Gardener  of  Lon- 
don, bas  published  a  "History  of  Gar- 
dening In  Eingland,"  and  Is  deep  In  tbat 
pretty  gossip  wblch  accounts  for  the 
names  of  flovrera  and  also  In  the 
changes  brought  by  the  course  of  bis- 
tnry  to  the  various  enclosures  in  tlie 
capital.  No  collector  of  books  about 
London  can  do  without  this  work,  and 
no  one  who  would  truly  enjoy  the 
porks  of  the  metropolis  stiould  neglect 
to  profit  by  Its  varied  lore.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  ft  Co. 

In  tbe  nautical  world,  snd  in  that 
nectlon  of  the  comuierclal  world  whlcb 
<-oiKems  Itself  with  Siberian  trade,  the 
name  of  Joseph  Wiggins  la  literally  a 
A  word,  for Ittehutafew years 


since  he  left  the  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  day,  and  cessed  his  endeav- 
ors to  persuade  English-speaking  capi- 
talists and  Russtsn  traders  tliat  It  was 
possible  to  navigate  tbe  Obi  and  Xene- 
set  Carrying  paying  cargoes  both 
ways,  opening  new  sources  of  supply  la 
Arctic  productions,  co-extenslve  with 
new  markets  for  British  goods,  he  con- 
ceived that  voyages  through  the  Ksra 
Sea  and  up  the  two  rivers  might  b« 
made  Immensely  proutabie,  and,  ac 
soon  ss  he  could  amass  a  suQlcleat  sum 
he  bought  n  little  vessel  and  set  fortl). 
What  happened  then  Is  told  by  Mr. 
Henry  Johnson  in  "Tbe  Life  and  Voy- 
ages of  Joseph  Wiggins,  F.E.O.S."  and 
a  rare  chronicle  it  Is,  of  twentr-tlve 
yesrs  of  arduous  endeavor,  attended 
with  sufficient  auccess  to  woo  him  to 
new  efforts,  on  his  own  part,  to  new  at- 
tempts to  enlist  Russian  capital  and 
English  confldeuce  In  his  project  It 
ended  Just  In  the  moment  when  he  bad 
conquered,  for  he  died  while  a  new  ves- 
sel lay  waiting  for  btm,  died  of  a  dis- 
ease contracted  In  the  frozen  North: 
His  story  Is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  the  Arctic  Chronicles.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The  distinction  between  other  garden 
books  and  Miss  Margaret  Waterlleld's 
"Flower  Grouping  In  Bngllsb,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Gardens"  lies  in  Its  many 
sldedness,  srislng  from  Its  being  the 
work  of  many  bands.  Miss  Bose  (i. 
Kingsley,  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
"E.  V.  B.,"  and  Messrs.  8.  Arnotte,  F. 
W.  Currey,  B.  P.  Brotherston.  8.  Wynd- 
bam  ntsherbert,  Frank  Galsworthy,  F. 
Graham  Stiriing,  Walter  H.  Wright, 
snd  W.  H.  BIctamond  Powell  have  con- 
tributed papera,  descriptive  or  Instruct- 
ive, carrying  the  value  of  ttie  book  far 
beyond  tbe  scope  Indicated  by  its  title. 
The  .papers  on  the  crocus,  the  daffodil. 
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tbe  tulip,  tl)e  rose,  tLe  111}',  und  cUinU- 
tag  plants  ere  as  usefnl  to  all  Amerl- 
CBDB  In  tbe  Middle  nnil  Soutb  AUantIc 
States,  as  to  reBldents  of  the  Brltlsli 
Isles,  .and  New  Englaixlers  caa  Hnd 
profit  Id  most  of  tbeir  suggestloiis. 
Ttie'plCtnrea  of  plants  requiring  a  motst 
atmospbere  make  one  ratber  envious, 
but  tb<me  showing  plants  that  dourlsb 
In  dry  air  by  no  means  depict  the  unat- 
tainable and  tbose  readers  in  wbom  tbe 
color  aenae  is  weak,  can  supplement  It 
by  adoptlQff  the  suggestions  of  tbe  text. 
Tbe  greens  of  some  of  tbe  pictures  sng- 
gest  tbe  coloring  of  tbe  coal  measures 
and  an  atmosphere  in  wbicli  human  life 
would  be  extlngulabed,  and  tbe  entire 
group  of  pictures  represents  color  at  u 
distance  and  must  t>e  so  studied.  The 
object  of  tbe  author  is  to  shoir  bow  to 
produce  effet-ts  tbat  may  charm  when 
seen  from  afar,  not  to  please  the  gar- 
dener walking  in  her  own  domain,  but. 
after  all,  a  garden  book  has  bints  for 
all  gardeners,  even  to  those  whose  king- 
dom is  bounded  In  a  tlower  pot  and 
Hiss  Kingdey's  paper  on  climbing 
plants  and  Miss  Waterfleld's  on  creep- 
era  and  a  wild  garden  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  window-box  aitd  back-yard 
horticulturist.  The  book  Is  lai^  and 
handsome  with  the  floral  emblems  of 
tbe  three  kingdoms  adorning  its  cover. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  boarding-school  girl,  according  to 
the  boohs  written  by  graduate  antbon 
for  adults.  Is  a  mass  of  sentimental- 
Ism;  according  to  tbe  women  who  con- 
struct stories  for  boarding-school  cbll- 
dren,  she  barely  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word  sentimental.  Tbe  second 
group  of  authors  unintentionally  con- 
Urms  tbe  statements  of  tlie  first,  for  of 
course  its  aim  Is  to  correct  the  emnv 
uf  the  existing  type.  Miss  Reppller's, 
and  Htss  Jordan's  girls  represent  the' 
best,  and  It  Is  to  l>e  hoped,  the  worst  of 
convent  girls:  Mrs.  Joaepbine  Oaskam 
BacoD  flnds  her  heroines  In  n  secular 


boarding  school,  and  calls  bw  pleasant 
book  of  stories  about  them  "Ten  to 
Seventeen."  Eleanor's  sentliaantalUro 
takes  the  form  of  creating  a  lover  and 
all  his  klnswomeu  from  a  picture  found 
In  a  photographer's  waste-basket;  B«- 
nlgna,  who  has  a  sense  of  literary 
values.  Connie,  wbo  writes  awe-lnsplr- 
Ing  poetry,  and  Roberta,  who  kee^  a 
diary,  manifest  their  sentlmentatlsm  by 
making  a  match  between  two  of  the 
teachers  and  watching  another  througli 
Innocent  Interviews  with  her  son,  sus- 
pecting bim  to  be  a  lover;  Connie  also 
tries  being  converted  and  perverted,  en- 
Joying  both  processes,  and  Pinky  tries 
consulting  a  medlunt  timl  obtains  un- 
commonly good  results,  and  these  five 
stories  really  comi>ose  the  book  as  fur 
as  the  hoarding- school  girl  U  concetned. 
and  are  delightful  absurdities,  but 
there  are  two  other  tales,  two  which 
represent  the  Tendency  of  the  Moment, 
and  other  things  beglanlng  with  capital 
letters.  One  tells  of  six  ^rls  wbo 
raised  one  hundred  and  etghty-tlu«e 
pounds  of  teacher  to  tbe  level  of  their 
shoulders  by  "saying  certain  in>rds," 
and  putting  their  twelve  forefingers 
under  her,  and  the  other  tells  of  a  child 
who  saw  a  ghost,  a  ghost  with  tbe 
obliging  contemporary  trait  of  leaving 
a  tangible  silver  locket  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  These  two  stories  prtv 
erly  l>elong  in  another  book  respectfnlly 
dedicated  to  the  Psychical  Society  or  to 
Mrs.  Piper  or  Mr.  Slade  or  the  ghost 
of  Mr.  Home.  They  are  good  stories, 
but  one  would  prefer  to  hear  more  of 
the  real  girls  In  the  other  tales.  Also 
one  feels  that  perhaps  the  good  men 
and  women  who  are  worrying  leat  tbe 
Juvenile  criminal  riionld  take  harm 
from  associating  witb  criminals  might 
very  well  turn  their  attention  to  tbe 
case  of  Juvenile  Ignorance  assMlatlng 
with  Juvenile  ignorance.  Instead  of  be- 
ing Isolated  in  the  home  of  Its  ponatft 
as  It  would  be  under  natural  condl- 
rions.      Harper  &  Brothers. 
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Edited  hr&  0.  FLOWER 

A  REVIEW  of  the  content-maHer  of  The  Arena  for  1907  shows  that  never  in  ita 
history  has  it  published  so  many  reaUy  vital  papers  or  carried  on  so  aggressive  and 
successful  a  battle  for  justice  and  nobler  social  conditions.  For  1908  Thp.  Arena 
will  be  stronger,  abler  and  more  effective  in  its  battle  for  civic  righteousness  and  individ- 
ual growth  and  development  than  ever  before  —  a  magazine  that  no  man  or  woman  who 
cares  or  dares  Eo  think  will  feel  he  or  she  can  dispense  with.  The  following  will  give  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  exceptionally  strong  and  important  papers  published  in  the  January, 
February  and  March  issues: 
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By  Philip  Rapinpott. 

Tfe«   DInct    Vote   Syilca.     By  William  Duncan 
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A    PoHJble   Way   Out.    By  Ho 

r.aivia,  Ex-GoYcinor  of  KhiKi> 
C04p*ratlM  In  Orett  Britain. 

General  Scewtarj  of  Ihe  O'-op 
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LL.  D.,  Chief  Juslice  of  North  Carolina. 
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Arthibald  Henderson,  PIt.D. 
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Enoland,  A.  M. 
Tbe  PcopHoi  ol  Canwla.    By  Frtnk  Vrooman. 
"  Tba  Muter  BaiMw."    By  William  Maillv. 
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nd  Hie  PenonaUly.  By  Hun.  John  1\  Work'.. 
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Tbe  R*e«l  Mnlc  and  tb*  PnMui  Deadly  i-ctll 
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Tb*  Ufa  and  Art  at  F.  ^wla  Elwall.    By  B.  n. 

Flower.    lilastraled. 
Scienca  and  th*  Suparttalural.    By    AuHiitl    V. 

Fthtindi. 
RonasvaltaaaRaaetlaiilat.    By  George  Llewellyn 

TbaCbriiUanScltaccCaDceptataad.     By  Cenrge 

H.  Moore. 
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ALBERT  BRANT  :  PobUeher          '    : 
90  Brant  Building,  Tremton,  N.  J.   i 

I  enclose  50  cents  in  acceptance  of  your  ; 
nfft.-rlo<iendthel>eceml>er.Janua[y,  Feb-  : 
ruarjr  and  March  issues  of  Thk  Arkna. 

1  endoflr  Sa.Jo  for  which  send  The  : 
.\kENAfor  i<wa  and  the  November  a,»l  : 
December  issues  of  1907  10  the  followiiiK  ■ 
address: 
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